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ersons  of  la^^ger  means,  or  larger  hearts,  we  suggest  as  presents :  1.  A  Complete  Set  of  The 
'  Jige  to  the  end  of  1868, — 79  volumes, — $158.  2.  A  Set  of  the  Second  Series  of  TTie  Liv- 
'f  ,^20  volumes,— $40.    8.  A  Set  of  the  Third  Series  of  The  Living  jfye,-^2d  volumes,— 

Persons  to  whom  nobody  will  present  a  copy,  may  find  a  fHend  who  will  do  it,  by  remitting 
Ian  to  this  office. 


PUBUSHSD  EVERT  SATURDAY  BY 

LITTELL,     SON,     &     CO 

30  BaoMrisLD  Strskt,  Boston. 


lis  DoUan  a  jmXf  in  advance,  remitted  dvrtcdy  to  tht  PuUighirt,  the  Livuro  Aqi  will  bo  punctually 
led  fret  ofpoitage. 

»lete  set!  of  the  First  Series,  in  thirty-eix  volomes,  and  of  the  Second  Series,  in  twentj  volumes 
nely  bound,  peeked  in  neat  boxes,  and  delirered  in  all  the  principal  dties,  free  of  expense  of 
are  fur  sale  at  two  dollars  a  volame. 

VOLUME  may  be  had  separately,  at  two  dollars,  bound,  or  a  dollar  and  a  half  in  numbers. 
VUMBER  may  be  had  for  13  cents;  and  it  is  well  worth  while  for  subscribers  or  purchasers  to  ecm- 
ly  broken  vafaoMS  Ibsj  aaj  have,  and  thus  greatly  nhsiwe  their  value. 


THE    BATTLE    ABOVE    THE    CLOUDS. 


THE  BATTLE  ABOVE  THE  CLOUDS. 

"  The  day  had  been  one  of  denm  miBts  and  rains, 
and  much  of  Gen.  Hooker's  battle  was  foaght  above 
the  clouds,  which  conoealed  him  from  our  view,  bat 
from  which  his  musketry  was  heard." — Gen,  Mags  to 
Secretary  Stanton,  Nov.  26th. 

y 
Bt  the  banks  of  Chattanooga  watching  with  a 

soldier's  heed. 
In  the  chilly  autumn  morning  gallant  Grant  was 

on  his  steed; 
For  the  foe  had  climbed  above  him  with  the  ban- 
ners of  their  band. 
And  the  cannon  swept  the  river  frt)m  the  hills  of 
Cumberland. 


Like  a  trumpet  rang  his  orders — "Howard, 

Thomas,  to  the  bridge  ! 
One  brigade  aboard  the  **  Dunbar  '* !    Storm  the 

heights  of  Mission  Ridge, 
On  the  left  the  ledges,  Sherman,  charge  and  hurl 

the  rebels  down ! 
Hooker,  take  the  steeps  of  Lookout  and  the  slopes 

before  the  town  !  '* 


Fearless,  frt>m  the  northern  summits,  looked  the 

traitors,  where  they  lay. 
On  the  gleaming  Union  army,  marshalled  as  for 

muster-day; 
Till  the  sudden  shout  of  battle  thundered  upward 

its  alarms, 
And  they  dropped  their  idle  glasses  in  a  hurried 

rush  to  arms. 


Then  together  up  the  highlands',  surely,  swifUy 

swept  the  lines. 
And  the  clang  of  war  above  them  swelled  with 

loud  and  louder  signs, 
Till  the  loyal  peaks  of  Lookout  in  the  tempest 

seemed  to  throb. 
And  the  star-flag  of  our  country  waved  in  smoke 

on  Orchard  Knob. 


Day,  and  night,  and  day  returning,  ceaseless 

shock  and  ceaseless  change. 
Still  the  fririous  mountain  con^ot  burst  and 

burned  along  the  Range, 
While  with  battle's  cloud  of  sulphur  mingled 

densely  mist  and  rain, 
^Till  the  ascending  squadrons  vanished  frt)m  the 

gazers  on  Uie  plain. 


From  the  boats  upon  the  river,  firom  the  tents 

upon  the  shore. 
From  the  roo&  of  yonder  city  anxious  eyes  the 

clouds  explore; 
But  no  rift  amid  the  darkness  shows  them  father, 

brother,  sons, 
While  they  trace  the  viewless  struggle  by  the 

echo  of  the  guns. 


Upward !  Charge  for  God  and  country  !  Up  ! 
Aha,  they  rush,  tkey  rise. 

Till  the  fiuthfrU  meet  the  faithless  in  the  never- 
clouded  skies. 

And  the  battle>field  is  bloody  where  a  dewdrop 
never  falls. 

For  a  voice  of  tearless  justice  to  a  tearless  ven- 
geance calls. 


And  the  heaven  is  wild  with  shouting;  fiery  shot 

and  bayonet  keen 
Gleam  and  glance  where  fireedom's  angels  battle 

in  the  blue  serene. 
Charge  and  volley  fiercely  follow,  and  the  tumult 

in  the  air 
Tells  of  right  in  mortal  grapple  with  rebellion's 

strong  despair. 

They  hare  conquered !  God's  own  legions !  Well 
their  foes  might  be  dismayed. 

Standing  in  his  mountain  temple  'gunst  the  ter- 
rors of  his  aid  ; 

And  the  clouds  might  fitly  echo  pa^an  loud  and 
jpartinggun, 

When  from  upper  light  and  glory  sank  the  trai- 
tor-host, undone. 

They  have  conquered !       Through  the   region 

where  our  brothers  plucked  the  palm 
Rings  the  noise  in  which  they  won  it  with  the 

sweetness  of  a  psalm ; 
And  our  wounded,  sick,  and  dying,  hear  it  in 

their  crowded  wards. 
Till  they  know  our  cause  is  Heaven's,  and  our 

battle  is  the  Lord's. 

And  our  famished  captive  heroes,  locked  in  Rich- 
mond's prison  heUs, 

List  those  guns  of  cloudland  booming  glad  as  free- 
dom's morning-bells. 

Lift  their  haggard  eyes,  and  panting,  with  their 
cheeks  against  the  bars. 

Feel  God's  breath  of  hope,  and  see  it  playing 
with  the  stripes  and  stars. 

Tories,  safe  in  serpent-treason,  startle  as  those 

airy  cheers 
And  that  wild,  ethereal  war-drum  fall  like  doom 

upon  their  ears; 
And  that  rush  of  cloud-bom  armies,  rolling  bivck 

the  nation's  shame, 
Frights  them  with  its  sound  of  judgment,  and  its 

flash  of  angry  flame. 

Widows  weeping  by  their  firesides,  loyal  hearts 

*  despondent  grown, 
Smile  to  hear  their  country's  triumph  fh)m  the 

gate  of  heaven  blown. 
And  the  patriot-poor  shall  wonder,  iu  their  sim- 
ple heai*ts,  to  know 
In  the  land  above  the  thunder  their  embattled 
champions  go.  T.  B. 

-r-  WaichmAii  and  Beflector. 


Ptom  The  Oornhill  Magarine. 


COUSIN     PHILLIS 


PART  I. 


It  is  a  great  thing  for  a  lad  when  he  is 
first  tamed  into  the  independence  of  lodg- 
ings. I  do  not  think  I  ever  was  so  satisfied 
and  proud  in  my  life  as  when,  at  serenteen, 
I  sat  down  in  a  little  three-cornered  room 
above  a  pastry-cook's  shop  in  the  county- 
town  of  Eltham.  My  father  had  left  me  that 
afternoon,  after  delivering  himself  of  a  few 
plain  precepts,  strongly  expressed,  for  my 
guidance  in  the  new  course  of  life  on  which 
I  was  entering.  I  was  to  be  a  clerk  under 
the  engineer  who  had  undertaken  to  make 
the  little  branch  line  from  Eltham  to  Hornby. 
My  father  had  got  me  this  situation,  which 
was  in  a  position  rather  above  his  own  in 
life ;  or  perhaps  I  should  say,  above  the  star 
tion  into  which  he  was  bom  and  bred ;  for 
he  was  raising  himself  every  year  in  men's 
consideration  and  respect.  He  was  a  me- 
chanic by  trade,  but  he  had  some  inventive 
genius,  and  a  great  deal  of  perseverance,  and 
had  devised  several  valuable  improvements 
in  railway  machinery.  He  did  not  do  this 
for  profit,  though,  as  was  reasonable,  what 
came  in  the  natural  course  of  things  was  ac- 
ceptable ;  he  worked  out  his  ideas  because, 
as  he  said,  **  until  he  could  put  them  into 
shape,  they  plagued  iiim  by  night  and  by 
day."  But  this  is  enough  about  my  dear 
■fiither ;  it  is  a  good  thing  for  a  country 
where  there  are  many  like  him.  He  was  a 
sturdy  Independent  by  descent  and  convic- 
tion ;  and  this  it  was,  I  believe,  which  made 
him  place  me  in  the  lodgings  at  the  pastry- 
cook's. The  shop  was  kept  by  the  two  sis- 
ters of  our  minister  at  home ;  and  this  was 
considered  as  a  sort  of  safeguard  to  my  mor- 
als, when  I  was  turned  loose  upon  the  temp- 
tations of  the  county-town,  with  a  salary  of 
thirty  pounds  a  year. 

My  father  had  given  up  two  precious  days, 
and  put  on  his  Sunday  clothes,  in  order  to 


bring  me  to  Eltham,  and  accompany  me  first 
^  the  office,  to  introduce  me  to  my  new  mas- 
ter (who  was  under  some  obligations  to  my 
fiither  for  a  suggestion),  and  next  to  take 
me  to  call  on  the  Independent  minister  of 
the  little  congregation  at  Eltham.  And  then 
he  left  me ;  and  though  sorry  to  part  with 
him,  I  now  began  to  taste  with  relish  the 
pleasure  of  being  my  own  master.  I  un- 
packed the  hamper  that  my  mother  had  pro- 
vided me  with,  and  smelled  the  pots  of  pre- 
serve with  all  the  delight  of  a  possessor  who 
might  break  into  their  contents  at  any  time 
he  pleased.  I  handled  and  weighed  in  my 
&ncy  the  home-cured  ham,  which  seemed  to 
promise  me  interminable  feasts ;  and,  above 
all,  there  was  the  fine  savor  of  knowing  that 
I  might  eat  of  these  dainties  when  I  liked, 
at  my  sole  will,  not  dependent  on  the  pleas- 
ure of  any  one  else,  however  indulgent.  I 
stowed  my  eatables  away  in  the  little  cor- 
ner cupboard — that  room  was  all  comers, 
and  everything  was  placed  in  a  comer,  the 
fireplace,  the  window,  the  cupboard  ;  I  my- 
self seemed  to  be  the  only  thing  in  the  mid- 
dle, and  there  was  hardly  room  for  me.  The 
table  was  made  of  a  folding  leaf  under  the 
window,  and  the  window  looked  out  upon 
the  market-place;  so  the  studies,  for  the 
prosecution  of  which  my  &ther  had  brought 
himself  to  pay  extra  for  a  sitting-room  for 
me,  ran  a  considerable  chance  of  being  di- 
verted from  books  to  men  and  women.  I 
was  to  have  my  meals  with  the  two  elderly 
Miss  Dawsons  in  the  little  parlor  behind  the 
three-cornered  shop  down-stairs ;  my  break- 
fiists  and  dinners  at  least,  for,  as  my  hours 
in  an  evening  were  likely  to  be  uncertain, 
my  tea  or  supper  was  to  be  an  independent 
meal. 

Then,  afler  this  pride  and  satis&ction, 
came  a  sense  of  desolation.     I  had  never 


COUSIN    PHILLIS. 


been  firom  home  before,  and  1  was  an  only 
child ;  and  though  n  y  fiither's  spoken  maxim 
had  been,  *' Spare  fche  rod,  and  spoil  the 
child,"  yet,  unconsciously,  his  heart  had 
yearned  after  me,  and  his  ways  towards  me 
were  more  tender  than  he  knew,  or  would 
have  approved  of  in  himself,  could  he  have 
known.  My  mother,  who  never  professed 
sternness,  was  &r  more  severe  than  my  &- 
ther ;  perhaps  my  boyish  feults  annoyed  her 
more ;  for  I  remember,  now  that  I  have  vn-it- 
ten  the  above  words,  how  she  pleaded  for 
me  once  in  my  riper  years,  when  1  had  really 
offended  against  my  fikther's  sense  of  right. 
^  But  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  that  now. 
It  is  about  Cousin  Phillis  that  1  am  going  to 
write,  and  as  yet  I  am  for  enough  firom  even 
saying  who  Cousin  Phillis  was. 

For  some  months  after  I  was  settled  in 
Eltham,  the  new  employment  in  which  I  vras 
engaged — the  new  independence  of  my  life- 
occupied  all  my  thoughts.  I  was  at  my  desk 
by  eight  o'clock,  homo  to  diimei  at  (Uie,  back 
at  the  o£Eice  by  two.  The  afternoon  work 
was  more  uncertain  than  the  moming*s ;  it 
might  be  the  same,  or  it  might  be  that  I  had 
to  accompany  Mr.  Holdsworth,  the  manag- 
ing engineer,  to  some  point  on  the  line  be- 
tween Eltham  and  Hornby.  This  I  always 
enjoyed,  because  of  the  variety,  and  because 
of  the  country  we  traversed  (which  was  very 
wild  and  pretty) ,  and  because  I  was  thrown 
into  companionship  with  Mr.  Holdsworth, 
who  held  the  position  of  hero  in  my  boyish 
mind.  He  was  a  young  man  of  five  and 
twenty  or  so,  and  was  in  a  station  above 
mine,  both  by  birth  and  education ;  and  he 
had  travelled  on  the  Continent,  and  wore 
mustaches  and  whiskers  of  a  somewhat  for- 
eign fashion.  1  was  proud  of  being  seen 
with  him.  He  was  really  a  fine  fellow  in  a 
gi)od  number  of  ways,  and  I  might  have 
follen  into  much  worse  hands. 

Every  Saturday  I  wrote  home,  telling  of 
iny  weekly  doings — my  father  had  insisted 
upon  this ;  but  there  was  so  little  variety  in 
my  life  that  I  oflen  found  it  hard  work  to 
fill  a  letter.  On  Sundays  I  went  twice  to 
chapel,  up  a  dark,  narrow  entry,  to  hear 
droning  hymns,  and  long  prayers,  and  a  stiU 
longer  sermon,  preached  to  a  small  congre- 
gation, of  which  I  was,  by  nearly  a  scored  of 
years,  the  youngest  member.  Occasionally, 
Mr.  Peters,  the  minister,  would  ask  me  home 
to  tea  after  the  second  service.    I  dreaded 


the  honor ;  for  1  usually  sat  on  the  edge  of 
my  chair  all  the  evening,  and  answered  sol- 
emn questions,  put  in  a  deep  bass  voice,  un- 
til household  prayer-time  came,  at  eight 
o'clock,  when  Mrs.  Peters  came  in,  smooth- 
ing down  her  apron,  and  the  maid-of-all- 
work  followed,  and  first  a  sermon,  and  then 
a  chapter  was  read,  and  a  long  impromptu 
prayer  followed,  till  some  instinct  told  Mr. 
Peters  that  supper- time  had  come,  and  we 
rose  firom  our  knees  with  hunger  for  our 
predominant  feeling.  Over  supper  the  min- 
ister did  unbend  a  little  into  one  or  two 
ponderous  jokes,  as  if  to  show  me  that  min- 
isters were  men,  after  all.  And  then  at  ten 
b'dock  I  went  home,  and  ei^oyed  my  long- 
repressed  yawns  in  the  threcHcomered  room 
before  going  to  bed. 

Dinah  and  Hannah  Dawson,  so  their  namea 
were  put  on  the  board  above  the  shop-door — 
I  always  called  them  Miss  Dawson  and  MIbb 
Hannah— considered  these  visits  of  mine  to 
Mr.  Peters  as  the  greatest  honor  a  young 
man  could  have ;  and  evidently  thought  that 
if,  after  such  privileges,  I  did  not  work  out 
my  salvation,  I  was  a  sort  of  modem  Judas 
Iscariot.  On  the  contrary,  they  shook  their 
heads  over  my  intercourse  with  Mr.  Holds^ 
worth.  He  had  been  so  kind  to  me  in  many 
ways  that,  when  I  cut  into  my  ham,  I  hov- 
ered over  the  thought  of  asking  him  to  tea 
in  my  room,  more  especially  as  the  annual 
fiiir  was  being  held  in  Eltham  market-place, 
and  the  sight  of  the  booths,  the  merry-go- 
rounds,  the  wild-beast  shows,  and  such  coun- 
try pomps,  was  (as  I  thought  at  seventeen) 
very  attractive.  But  when  1  ventured  to  al- 
lude to  my  wish  in  even  distant  terms,  Miss 
Hannah  caught  me  up,  and  spoke  of  the  sin- 
fulness of  such  sights,  and  something  about 
wallowing  in  the  mire,  and  then  vaulted  into 
France,  and  spoke  evil  of  the  nation,  and  all 
who  had  ever  set  foot  therein,  till,  seeing 
that  her  anger  was  concentrating  itself  into 
a  point,  and  that  that  point  was  Mr.  Holds- 
worth,  I  thought  it  would  be  better  to  finish 
my  breakfast,  and  make  what  haste  I  could 
out  of  the  sound  of  her  voice.^^l  rather  won- 
dered afterwards  to  hear  her  and  Mibs  Daw* 
son  counting  up  their  weekly  profits  with 
glee,  and  saying  that  a  pastry-oook^s  shop 
in  the  comer  of  the  market-place,  in  Eltham 
fair  week,  was  no  such  bad  thing.  However, 
1  never  ventured  to  ask  Mr.  Holdsworth  to 
my  lodgings. 


COUSIN    PHILLI8. 


There  is  not  much  to  tell  about  this  fint 
year  of  mine  at  Eltham.  Bat  when  I  was 
nearly  nineteen,  and  beginning  to  think  of 
whiskers  on  my  own  aocoont,  I  came  to  know 
Coofiin  Phillis,  whose  very  existence  had 
been  unknown  to  me  till  ijxen,  Mr.  Holds- 
worth  and  1  had  been  out  to  Heathbridge  for 
a  day,  working  hard.  Heathbridge  was  near 
Hornby,  for  our  line  of  railway  was  above 
half  finished.  Of  course,  a  day's  outing  was 
a  great  thing  to  tell  about  in  my  weekly  let- 
ters ;  and  I  fell  to  describing  the  country — a 
fitult  I  was  not  oflen  guilty  of.  I  toM  my 
fitther  of  the  b(^,  all  over  wild  myrtle  and 
soft  moss,  and  shaking  ground  orer  which 
we  had  to  carry  our  line ;  and  how  Mr. 
Holdsworth  an*d  I  had  gone  for  our  mid-day 
meals — for  we  had  to  stay  here  for  two  days 
and  a  night — to  a  {^etty  village  hard  by, 
Heathbridge  proper;  and  how  I  hoped  we 
should  offcen  have  to  go  there,  for  the  shak- 
ing, uncertain  ground  was  puzzling  our  en- 
*  gineers— one  end  of  the  line  going  up  as  soon 
as  the  other  was  weighted  down.  (I  had  no 
thought  for  the  shareholders'  interests  as 
may  be  seen ;  we  had  to  make  a  new  line  on 
firmer  ground  before  the  junction  railway 
was  completed.)  I  told  all  this  at  great 
length,  thankful  to  fill  up  my  paper.  By 
return  letter,  I  heard  that  a  second  cousin 
of  my  mother  was  married  to  the  Indepen- 
dent minister  of  Hornby,  Ebenezer  Holman 
by  name,  and  lived  at  Heathbridge  proper ; 
the  very  Heathbridge  I  had  described,  or  so 
my  mother  believed,  for  she  had  never  seen 
her  cousin,  Phillis  Green,  who  was  something 
of  an  heiress  (my  fitther  believed) ,  being  her 
fiither's  only  child,  and  old  Thomas  Green 
had  owned  an  estate  of  near  upon  fifty  acres, 
which  must  have  come  to  his  daughter.  My 
mother's  feeling  of  kinship  seemed  to  have 
been  strongly  stirred  by  the  mention  of 
Heatlibridge ;  for  my  fkthcr  said  she  desired 
me,  if  vver  I  went  thither  again,  to  make  in- 
quiry for  the  Reverend  Ebcnejwr  Holman; 
and  if  indeed  he  lived  there,  I  was  further 
to  ask  if  he  had  not  married  one  Phillis 
Green ;  and  if  both  these  questions  were 
answi'nnl  in  the  affirmative,  I  wns  to  po  and 
introduce  myself  as  the  only  ehild  of  Marga- 
ret Manning,  bom  Moneypenny.  1  wns  en- 
raged at  myself  for  having  named  Heath- 
bridge at  all,  when  I  fixmd  what  it  was 
drawing  down  upon  me.  One  Independent 
Binifter,  as  I  mad  to  njwlf,  wis  tooa^ 


for  any  man ;  and  here  1  knew  (that  is  to 
say,  I  had  been  catechized  on  sabbath  morn- 
ings by)  Mr.  Hunter,  our  minister  at  home ; 
and  I  had  had  to  be  civil  to  old  Peters  at 
Eltham,  and^behave  myself  for  five  hours 
running  whenever  he  asked  me  to  tea  at  his 
house ;  and  now,  just  as  I  felt  the  free  air 
blowing  about  me  up  at  Heathbridge,  I  was 
to  ferret  out  another  minister,  and  I  should 
perhaps  have  to  be  catechized  by  him,  or  else 
asked  to  tea  at  his  house.  Besides,  I  (p^ 
not  like  puriiing  myself  upon  strangers,  who 
perhaps  had  never  heard  of  my  mother's  name, 
and  such  an  odd  name  as  it  was — Money- 
penny  ;  and  if  they  had,  had  never  cared 
more  for  her  than  she  had  for  them,  appar- 
ently, until  this  unlucky  mention  of  Heath- 
bridge. 

Still,  t  would  not  disobey  my  parents  in 
such  a  trifle,  however  irksome  it  might  be. 
So  the  next  time  our  business  took  me  to 
Heathbridge,  and  we  were  dining  in  the  lit- 
tle sanded  inn-parlor,  I  took  the  opportunity 
of  Mr.  Holdsworth's  being  out  of  the  room, 
and  asked  the  questions  which  I  was  bidden 
to  ask  of  the  rosy-cheeked  maid.  1  was 
either  unintelligible,  or  she  was  stupid ;  for 
she  said  she  did  not  know,  but  would  ask 
master ;  and  of  course  the  landlord  came  in  to 
understand  what  it  was  I  wanted  to  know ; 
and  I  had  to  bring  out  all  my  stammering 
inquiries  before  Mr.  Holdsworth,  who  would 
never  have  attended  to  them,  I  dare  say,  if 
I  had  not  blushed  and  blundered  and  made 
Budi  a  fool  of  myself. 

<<Tes,"  the  landlord  said,  <' the  Hope 
Fiurm  was  in  Heathbridge  proper,  and  the 
owner's  name  vras  Holman,  and  he  was  an 
Independent  minister,  and,  as  far  as  the 
landlord  could  tell,  his  wife's  Christian  nafne 
was  PhiniB ;  anyhow,  her  maiden  name  was 
Green." 

"  Relations  of  yours?  "  asked  Mr.  Holds- 
worth. 

"  No,  sir— only  my  mother's  second-cous- 
ins. Tes,  I  suppose  they  are  relations.  But 
I  never  saw  them  in  my  life." 

"  The  Hope  Farm  is  not  a  stone's  throw 
from  here,"  ss!^d  the  officious  landlord,  going 
to  the  window.  **  If  you  carry  your  eye  over 
yon  bed  of  hollyhocks,  over  the  damson-trees 
in  the  orchard  yonder,  you  may  see  a  stack  of 
queer-like  stone  chimneys.  Them  is  the  Hope 
Fann  chimneys ;  it's  an  M  place,  thon^ 
Hofanan  keeps  it  in  good  order." 
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Mr.  Holdsworth  had  risen  from  the  tahle 
with  more  promptitude  than  I  had,  and  was 
standing  bj  the  window,  looking.  At  the 
landlord's  last  words,  he  tamed  round,  smil- 
ing— **  It  is  not  often  that  parsons  know  how 
to  keep  land  in  order ;  is  it  ?  " 

'<  Beg  pardon,  sir,  bat  I  mast  speak  as  I 
find ;  and  Minister  Holman — we  call  the 
Charch  clergyman  here  *  parson,'  sir ;  he 
would  be  a  bit  jealous  if  he  heard  a  Dissenter 
called  parson — Minister  Holman  knows  what 
he*s  about  as  well  as  e'er  a  farmer  in  the 
neighborhood.  He  givea  up  five  days  a  week 
to  his  own  work,  and  two  to  the  Lord's ;  and 
it  is  difficult  to  say  which  he  works  hardest 
at.  He  spends  Saturday  and  Sunday  awrit- 
ing  sermons  aod  avisiting  his  flock  at  Horn- 
by ;  and  at  five  o'clock  on  Monday  morning 
Im'11  be  guiding  his  plough  in  the  Hope  Farm 
yonder  just  as  well  as  if  he  could  neither  read 
nor  write.  But  your  dinner  will  be  getting 
cold,  gentlemen." 

So  we  went  back  to  table.  After  a  while, 
Mr.  Holdsworth  broke  the  silence :  «  If  I 
were  yoa.  Manning,  I'd  look  up  these  rela- 
tions of  yours.  You  can  go  and  see  what 
they're  like  while  we're  waiting  for  Dobson's 
estimates,  and  I'll  smoke  a  cigar  in  the  gar- 
den meanwhile." 

'*  Thank  you,  sir.  Bat  I  don't  know  them, 
and  I  don't  think  I  want  to  know  them." 

<*  What  did  you  ask  all  these  questions  for, 
then?  "  said  he,  looking  quickly  up  at  me. 
He  had  no  notion  of  doing  or  saying  things 
without  a  purpose.  I  did  not  answer,  so  he 
continued,  <*  Make  up  your  mind,  and  go  off 
and  see  what  this  farmer-minister  is  like, 
and  come  back  and  tell  me ;  I  should  like  to 
bear." 

I  was  so  in  the  habit  of  yielding  to  his  au- 
thority, or  influence,  that  I  never  thought  of 
resisting,  but  went  on  my  errand,  though  I 
remember  feeling  as  if  I  would  rather  have 
had  my  head  cut  off.  The  landlord,  who  had 
evidently  taken  an  interest  in  the  event  of  our 
dtsoussion  in  a  way  that  country  landlords 
have,  accompanied  me  to  the  hoase-door,  and 
gave  me  repeated  directions,  as  if  I  was  likely 
to  miss  my  viray  in  two  hundred  yards.  But 
I  lidU'ced  to  him,  for  I  was  glad  of  the  delay, 
to  screw  up  my  courage  for  the  effi>rt  of  fiaio- 
ing  unknown  people  and  introducing  myself. 
I  went  along  the  lane,  I  recollect,  switching 
at  all  the  taller  roadside  weeds,  till,  after  a 
torn  or  two,  I  foond  myself  dose  in  front  of 
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the  Hope  Earm.  There  was  a  garden  be- 
tween the  house  and  the  shady,  grassy  lane ; 
I  afterwards  found  that  this  garden  was  called 
the  court ;  perhaps  because  there  was  a  low 
wall  round  it,  with  an  iron  railing  on  the  top 
of  the  wall,  and  two  great  gates  between  pil- 
lars crowned  with  stone  balls  for  a  state  en- 
trance to  the  flagged  path  leading  up  to  the 
front-door .  It  was  not  the  habit  of  the  place 
to  go  in  either  by  these  great  gates  or  by  the 
front-door;  the  gates,  indeed,  were  locked, 
as  I  found,  though  the  door  stood  wide  open. 
I  had  to  go  round  by  a  side-path  lightly  worn 
on  a  bnxEMl  grassy  way,  which  led  past  the 
court-wall,  past  a  horse-mount,  half-covered 
with  stone-crop  and  the  little  wild  yellow 
fumitory,  to  another  door — **  the  curate,"  as 
I  found  it  was  termed  by  the  master  of  the 
house,  while  the  front-door,  <<  handsome  and 
all  for  show,"  vtss  termed  the  "  rector."  I 
knocked  with  my  hand  upon  the  "  curate" 
door ;  a  tall  girl,  about  my  own  age,  as  I 
thought,  came  and  opened  it,  and  stood  there 
silent,  waiting  to  know  my  errand.  I  see  her 
now— Cousin  Phillis.  The  westering  sun 
shone  full  upon  her,  and  made  a  slanting 
stream  of  light  into  the  room  vnthin.  She 
was  dressed 'in  dark  blue  cotton  of  some  kind  ; 
up  to  her  throat,  down  to  the  wrists,  with  a 
little  frill  of  the  same  wherever  it  touched  her 
white  skin.  And  such  a  white  skin  as  it  was ! 
Lhave  never  seen  the  like.  She  had  light 
hair,  nearer  yellow  than  any  other  color. 
She  looked  me  steadily  in  the  iistce  with  large, 
quiet  eyes,  wondering,  but  untroubled  by  the 
sight  of  a.  stranger.  I  thought  it  odd  that  so 
old,  so  full-grown  as  she  vras,  she  should  wear 
a  pinafore  over  her  gown. 

Before  I  had  quite  made  up  my  mind  what 
to  say  in  reply  to  her  mute  inquiry  of  what  I 
wanted  there,  a  woman's  voice  called  out, 
<<  Who  is  it,  Phillis  7  If  it  is  any  one  for  but- 
ter-milk, send  them  round  to  the  back-door." 

I  thought  I  could  rather  speak  to  the 
owner  of  that  voice  than  to  the  girl  before 
me ;  so  I  passed  her,  and  stood  at  the  en- 
trance of  a  room,  hat  in  hand,  for  this  side- 
door  opened  straight  into  the  hall  or  house- 
place  where  the  family  sat  when  work  was 
done.  There  was  a  brisk  little  woman  of 
forty  or  so-  ironing  some  huge  muslin  cravats 
under  the  light  of  a  long  vine-shaded  case- 
ment window.  She  looked  at  me  distrust- 
fully till  I  began  to  speak.  '*  My  name  is 
PiMil  Manning,"  said  I ;  but  I  saw  she  did 
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not  know  the  Dune.  '*  My  mother's  name 
was  Moneypexmy,"  said  I, — ''  Margaret  Mon- 
eypenny." 

«  And  she  married  one  John  Manning,  of 
Birmingham,'^  said  Mrs.  Holman,  eagerly. 
"  And  you'll  be  her  son.  Sit  down !  I  am 
right  glad  to  see  you.  To  think  of  your  be- 
ing Margaret's  son !  Why,  she  was  almost  a 
cli^d  not  so  long  ago.  Well,  to  be  sure,  it  is 
five  and  twenty  years  ago.  And  what  brings 
you  into  these  parts  ?  " 

She  sat  down  herself,  as  if  oppressed  by  her 
curiosity  as  to  all  the  five  and  twenty  years 
that  had  passed  by  since  she  had  seen  my 
mother.  Her  daughter  Phillis  took  up  her 
knitting, — a  man's  long  gray  worsted  stock- 
ing, I  remember, — and  knitted  away  without 
looking  at  her  work.  I  felt  that  the  steady 
gaie  of  those  deep  gray  eyes  was  upon  me, 
though  once,  when  I  stealthily  raised  mine  to 
hers,  she  was  examining  something  on  the 
wall  above  my  head. 

When  I  had  answered  all  my  Cousin  Hol- 
man's  questions,  she  heaved  a  long  breath, 
and  said,  «  To  think  of  Blargaret  Money- 
penny's  boy  being  in  our  house !  I  wish  the 
minister  was  here.  Phillis,  in  what  field  is 
thy  father  to-day?" 

**  In  the  five-acre ;  they  are  beginning  to 
cut  the  com." 

'*  He'll  not  like  being  sent  for,  then,  else  I 
should  have  liked  you  to  have  seen  the  min- 
ister. But  the  five-acre  is  a  good  step  off. 
You  shall  have  a  glass  of  wine  and  a  bit  of 
cake  before  you  stir  from  this  house,  though. 
You're  bound  to  go,  you  say,  or  else  the  min- 
ister comes  in  mostly  when  the  men  have 
their  four  o'clock." 

«  I  must  go — I  ought  to  have  been  off  be- 
fore now." 

<*Here,  then,  Phillis,  take  the  keys." 
She  gave  her  daughter  some  whispered  direo- 
tions,  and  Phillis  left  the  room. 

'*  She  is  my  cousin ;  is  she  not?  "  I  asked. 
I  knew  she  was,  but  somehow  I  wanted  to 
talk  of  her,  and  did  not  know  how  to  begin. 

*<  Yes^Phillis  Holman.  She  is  our  only 
child — now." 

Either  from  that '  *  now , "  or  from  a  strange 
momentary  wistfulness  in  her  eyes,  I  knew 
that  there  had  been  more  children,  who  were 
now  dead. 

<'How  old  is  Cousin  Phillis?"  said  I, 
scarcely  venturing  on  the  new  name,  it 
seemed  too  prettily  fiuniliar  for  me  to  eall 


her  by  it ;  but  Cousin  Holman  took  no  notice 
of  it,  answering  straight  to  the  purpose. 

*<  Seventeen  last  May-day ;  but  the  minis- 
ter doesnot  like  to  hear  me  calling  it  May- 
day," said  she,  checking  herself  with  a  little 
awe.  '*  Phillis  was  seventeen  on  the  first 
day  of  May  last,"  she  repeated  in  an  amended 
edition. 

"  And  I  am  nineteen  in  another  month," 
thought  £  to  myself;  I  don't  know  why. 

Then  Phillis  came  in,  carrying  a  tray  with 
wine  and  cake  upon  it. 

'*  We  keep  a  house-servant,"  said  Cousin 
Holman,  **  but  it  is  churning  day,  and  she  is 
busy."  It  was  meant  as  a  little  proud  apol- 
ogy for  her  daughter's  being  the  handmaiden. 

'*  I  like  doing  it,  mother,"  said  Phillis,  in 
her  grave,  full  voice. 

I  felt  as  if  I  were  somebody  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament— whom,  I  could  not  recollect — being 
served  and  waited  upon  by  the  daughter  of 
the  host.  Was  I  like  Abraham's  steward, 
when  Rebekah  gave  him  to  drink  at  the  well  ? 
I  thought  Isaac  had  not  gone  the  pleasantest 
way  to  work  in  winning  him  a  wife.  But 
Phillis  never  thought  about  such  things.  1^ 
was  a  stately,  gracious  young  woman,  in  the 
dress  and  with  the  simj^icity  of  a  child. 

As  I  had  been  taught,  I  drank  to  the  health 
of  my  new-found  cousin  and  her  husband  ; 
and  then  I  ventured  to  name  my  Cousin  PhiL 
lis  with  a  little  bow  of  my  head  towards  her ; 
but  I  was  too  awkward  to  look  and  see  how 
she  took  my  compliment.  *  *  I  must  go  now," 
said  I,  rising. 

Neither  of  the  women  had  thought  of  shar- 
ing in  the  wine ;  Cousin  Holman  hod  broken 
a  bit  of  cake  for  form's  sake. 

<*  I  wish  the  minister  had  been  within," 
said  his  wife,  rising  too.  Secretly  I  was  very 
glad  he  was  not.  I  did  not  take  kindly  to 
ministers  in  those  days,  and  I  thought  he 
must  be  a  particular  kind  of  man,  by  his  ob- 
jecting to  the  term  May-day.  But  before  I 
went,  Cousin  Holman  made  me  promise  that 
I  would  come  back  on  the  Saturday  following 
and  spend  Sunday  with  them,  when  I  shoold 
see  something  of  '*  the  minister." 

**  Come  on  Friday,  if  you  can,"  were  her 
last  words  as  she  stood  at  the  curate-door, 
shading  her  eyes  from  the  sinking  sun  with 
her  hand. 

Inside  the  house  sat  Cousin  Phillis,  her 
golden  hair,  her  danling  complexion  light- 
ing up  the  comer  of  the  Tine-shadowed  room. 
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Sbe  had  not  risen  when  I  bade  her  good-by ; 
she  had  looked  at  me  straight  as  she  said  her 
tnoqnil  words  of  farewdl. 

I  found  Mr.  Holdsworth  do^rt  at  the  line, 
hard  at  work  saperintending.  As  soon  as  he 
had  a  paase,  he  said,  ^*  Well,  Manning,  what 
are  the  new  coosins  like  ?  How  do  preaching 
and  £Birming  seem  to  get  on  together  ?  If  the 
minister  turns  oat  to  be  practical  as  well  as 
reverend,  I  shall  begin  to  respect  him." 

Bat  ho  hardly  attended  to  my  answer,  he 
was  so  much  more  occopied  with  directing 
his  work-people.  Indeed,  my  answer  did  not 
come  very  readily  ;  and  the  meet  distinct  part 
of  it  was  the  mention  of  the  invitation  that 
had  been  given  me. 

'<  Oh,  of  coarse  you  can  go — and  on  Fri- 
day, too,  if  yoa  like  ;  there  is  no  reason  why 
not  this  week ;  and  you've  done  a  long  spell 
of  work  this  time,  old  fellow." 

I  thought  that  I  did  not  want  to  go  on 
Friday ;  but  when  the  day  came,  I  found  that 
I  should  prefer  going  to  staying  away,  so  I 
availed  myself  of  Mr.  Holdsworth's  permich 
sion,  and  went  over  to  Hope  Farm  some  time 
in  the  afternoon,  a  little  later  than  my  last 
visit.  I  found  the  ^*  curate  "  open  to  admit 
the  soft  September  air,  so  tempered  by  the 
warmth  of  the  sun,  that  it  was  warmer  out 
of  doors  than  in,  although  the  wooden  log 
lay  smouldering  in  front  of  a  heap  of  hot 
ashes  on  the  hearth.  The  vine-leaves  over 
the  window  had  a  tinge  more  yellow,  their 
edges  were  here  and  there  scorched  and 
browned ;  there  was  no  ironing  about,  and 
Cousin  Holman  sat  just  outside  the  house, 
mending  a  shirt.  Phillis  was  at  her  knitting 
indoors  :  it  seemed  as  if  she  had  been  at  it 
all  the  week.  The  many-epeckled  fowls  were 
pecking  about  in  the  &rmyard  be3rond,  and 
the  milk-cans  glittered  witii  brightness,  hung 
out  to  sweeten.  The  court  was  so  fhll  of 
flowers  that  they  crept  out  upon  the  low- 
covered  wall  and  horse-mount,  and  were  even 
to  be  found  self-sown  upon  the  turf  that  bor- 
dered the  path  to  the  back  of  the  house.  I 
fancied  that  my  Sunday  coat  was  scented  for 
days  affcerwarck  by  the  bushes  of  sweetbrier 
and  the  fraxineila  that  perfumed  the  air 
From  time  to  time  Cousin  Holman  put  her 
hand  into  a  covered  bad^et  at  her  feet,  and 
threw  handfuls  of  com  down  for  the  pigeons 
that  cooed  and  fluttered  in  the  air  around, 
in  expectation  of  this  tieat. 

1  had  a  thocouf^  welcome  as  looii  as  she 
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saw  me.  «  Now  this  is  kind— this  is  right 
down  firiendly,"  shaking  my  hand  warmly. 
<*  Phillis,  your  Cousin  Manning  is  come !  " 

"  Catt  me  Paul,  will  you?  "  said  I ;  «•  they 
call  me  BO  at  home,  and  Manning  in  the  of- 
fice." 

"  Well,  Pftul,  then.  Your  room  is  all 
ready  for  you,  Paul ;  for,  as  I  said  to  the 
minister,  *  I'll  have  it  ready  whether  he  comes 
o'  Friday  or  not.'  And  the  minister  said  he 
must  go  up  to  the  Ashfleld  whether  you  were 
to  come  or  not ;  but  he  would  come  home  be- 
times to  see  if  you  were  here.  I'll  show 
you  to  your  room,  and  you  can  wash  the 
dust  off  a  bit." 

After  I  came  down,  I  think  she  did  not 
quite  know  what  to  do  with  me,  or  she  might 
think  that  I  was  dull,  or  she  might  have 
work  to  do  in  which  I  hindered  her ;  for  she 
called  Phillis,  and  bade  her  put  on  her  bon- 
net, and  go  with  me  to  the  Ashfield,  and  find 
fiither.  So  we  set  off,  I  in  a  little  flutter  of 
a  desire  to  make  Myself  agreeable,  but  wish- 
ing that  my  companion  were  not  quite  so 
tall;  for  she  was  above  me  in  height.  While 
I  was  wondering  how  to  begin  our  conversa- 
tion, she  took  up  the  words. 

<<  I  suppose.  Cousin  Paul,  yon  have  to  be 
very  busy  at  your  work  all  day  long  in  gen- 
eral." 

"  Yes,  we  have  to  be  in  the  office  at  half- 
past  eight ;  and  we  have  an  hour  for  dinner, 
and  then  we  go  at  it  again  till  eight  or  nine." 

"  Then  you  have  not  much  time  for  read- 
ing?" 

«  No,"  said  I,  with  a  sudden  consciousness 
that  I  did  not  make  the  most  of  what  leisure 
I  had. 

<'  No  more  have  I.  FVither  always  gets  an 
hour  before  going  afield  in  the  mon^ngs  ;  but 
mother  does  not  like  me  to  get  up  so  early." 

«  My  mother  is  always  wanting  me  to  get 
up  earlier  when  I  am  at  home." 

"  What  time  do  you  get  up?  " 

<<  Oh ! — ah ! — sometimes  half-put  six ;  not 
often  though ;  "  for  I  remembered  only  twice 
that  I  had  done  so  during  the  put  summer. 

She  turned  her  head  and  looked  at  me. 

*<  Father  is  up  at  three  ;  and  so  was  mother 
till  she  was  ill.  I  should  like  to  be  up  at 
four." 

"  Your  father  up  at  three !  Why,  what 
has  he  to  do  at  that  hour?  " 

«« What  faaa  he  not  to  do  ?  He  has  his 
private  exercise  in  his  own  room :  he  always 
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TtDfifi  the  great  bell  which  calls  the  men  to 
milkiiig  ;  he  roasee  up  Betty,  our  maid  ;  as 
often  as  not  he  gives  the  horses  their  feed  be- 
fore the  man  is  up-— for  Jem,  who  takes  care 
of  the  horses,  is  an  old  man,  and  fiither  is 
always  loth  to  disturb  him  ;  he  looks  at  the 
calves,  and  the  shoulders,  heels,  traces,  chaff, 
and  com  before  the  horses  go  afield  ;  he  has 
often  to  whip-cord  the  plough-whips ;  he  sees 
the  hogs  fed ;  he  looks  into  the  swill-tubs, 
and  writes  his  orders  for  what  is  wanted  for 
food  for  man  and  beast ;  yes,  and  for  fuel 
too.  And  then,  if  he  has  a  bit  of  time  to 
spare,  he  comes  in  and  reads  with  me— but 
only  English ;  we  keep  Latin  for  the  even- 
ings, that  we  may  have  time  to  enjoy  it ;  and 
then  he  calls  in  the  man  to  breakftwt,  and 
cuts  the  boys'  bread  and  cheese ;  and  sees 
their  wooden  bottles  filled,  and  sends  them  off 
to  their  work ;  and  by  this  time  it  is  half-past 
six,  and  we  have  our  breakfast.  There  is 
father !  "  she  exclaimed,  pointing  out  to  me  a 
man  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  taller  by  the  head 
than  the  other  two  with  whom  he  was  work- 
ing. We  only  saw  him  through  the  leaves 
of  the  ash-trees  growing  in  the  hedge,  and  I 
thought  I  must  be  confusing  the  figures,  or 
mistaken  :  that  man  stiU  looked  Uke  a  very 
powerful  laborer,  and  had  none  of  the  pre- 
cise demureness  of  appearance  which  I  .had 
always  imagined  was  the  characteristic  of  a 
minister.  It  was  the  Reverend  Ebeneier 
Holman,  however.  He  gave  us  a  nod  as  we 
entered  the  stubble-field,  and  I  think  he 
would  have  come  to  meet  us  but  that  he  was 
in  the  middle  of  givine  some  directions  to  his 
men.  I  oould  see  that  Phillis  wa9 built  m6re 
after  his  type  than  her  mother's.  He,  like 
his  daughter,  was  largely  made,  and  of  a  fair, 
ruddy  compWxion,  whereas  hers  was  brilliant 
and  delicate.  His  hair  had  been  yellow  or 
sandy,  but  now  was  grissled.  Yet  his  gray 
hairs  betokened  no  &ilure  in  strength.  I 
never  saw  a  more  powerful  man— deep  chest, 
lean  flanks,  well-planted  head.  By  this  time 
we  were  nearly  up  to  him,  and  he  inter- 
rupted himself  and  stepped  forwards,  hold- 
ing out  his  hand  to  me,  but  addressing  Phillis. 
^*  Well,  my  lass,  this  is  Cousin  Manning, 
I  suppose.  Wait  a  minute,  young  man,  and 
ril  put  on  my  coat,  and  give  you  a  decorous 
and  formal  welcome.  But — Ned  Hall,  there 
ought  to  be  a  water-furrow  across  this  land  : 
it's  a  nasty,  stiff,  dayey,  daaby  bit  of  ground, 
and  (boa  aad  I  musl  ML  lo,  oome  oezt  Moo* 
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day-— I  beg  your  pardon,  Cousin  Ifonntng — 
and  there's  old  Jem's  cottage  wants  a  bit  of 
thatch ;  you  can  do  that  job  to-morrow  wblle 
I  am  busy."  Then,  suddenly  changing  the 
tone  of  his  deep  bass  voice  to  an  odd  sugges- 
tion of  chapels  and  preachers,  he  added, 
"  Now,  I  will  give  out  the  psalm, '  Come  all 
harmonious  tongues,'  to  be  sung  to  *  Mount 
Ephraim '  tune." 

He  lifted  his  spade  in  his  hand,  and  b^n 
to  beat  time  with  it ;  the  two  laborers  seemed 
to  know  both  words  and  music,  though  I  did 
not ;  and  so  did  Phillis :  her  rich  voice  fol- 
lowed her  father^s  as  he  set  the  tune,  and 
the  men  came  in  with  more  uncertainty,  but 
still  harmoniously.  Phillis  looked  at  me 
once  or  twice  with  a  little  surprise  at  my  si- 
lence ;  but  I  did  not  know  the  words.  There 
we  five  stood,  bareheaded,  excepting  Phillis, 
in  the  tawny  stubble-field,  from  which  all  the 
shocks  of  com  had  not  yet  been  carried — a 
dark  wood  on  one  side,  where  the  wood- 
pigeons  were  cooing:  blue  distance  seen 
through  the  ash-trees  on  the  other.  Some- 
how, I  think  that  if  I  had  known  the  words, 
and  could  have  sung,  my  throat  would  have 
been  choked  up  by  the  feeling  of  the  unac- 
customed scene. 

The  hymn  vnis  ended,  and  the  men  had 
drawn  off  before  I  could  stir.  I  saw  the 
minister-  beginning  to  put  on  his  coat,  and 
looking  at  me  vrith  friendly  inspection  in  his 
gaze,  before  I  could  rouse  myself. 

«<  I  dare  say  you  railvnty  gentlemen  don't 
wind  up  the  day  with  singing  a  psalm  to- 
gether," said  he ;  **  but  it  is  not  a  bad  prac- 
tioe^-not  a  bad  practice.  We  have  had  it  a 
bit  earlier  to-day  for  hospitality's  sake — 
that's  all." 

I  had  nothing  particular  to  say  to  this, 
though  I  was  thinking  a  great  deal.  From 
time  to  time  I  stole  a  look  at  my  companion. 
His  coat  was  black,  and  so  was  his  vraistcoat ; 
neckcloth  he  had  none,  his  strong  full  throat 
being  bare  above  the  snow-white  shirt.  He 
wore  drab-colored  knee-breeches,  gray  worsted 
stockings  (I  thought  1  knew  the  maker) ,  and 
strong-nailed  shoes.  He  carried  his  hat  in 
his  hand,  as  if  he  liked  to  feel  the  coming 
breeze  lifting  his  hair.  After  a  while,  T  saw 
that  the  father  took  hold  of  the  daughter's 
hand,  and  so  they,  holding  each  other,  went 
along  towards  home.  We  had  to  cross  a  lane . 
In  it  there  were  two  little^hildren,  one  lying 
prone  on  the  grass  in  a  passion  of  crying,  the 
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other  Btanding  stock  Btill,  with  its  finger  in 
its  mouth,  the  large  tears  slowly  rolling  down 
its  cheeks  for  sympathy.  The  cause  of  their 
distress  was  evident — ^there  was  a  broken 
brown  pitcher,  and  a  little  pool  of  spilt  milk 
on  the  road. 

<«  HoUo !  hoUo !  What's  all  this  ?  "  said 
the  minister.  '*  Why,  what  have  you  been 
about,  Tommy,"  lifting  the  little  petticoatod 
lad,  who  was  lying  sobbing,  with  one  vigor- 
ous arm.  Tommy  looked  at  him  with  sur- 
prise in  his  round  eyes,  but  no  affright ;  they 
were  evidently  old  acquaintances. 

**  Mammy's  jug !  "  said  he,  at  last,  begin- 
ning to  cry  afresh. 

**  Well!  and  will  crying  piece  mammy's 
jug,  or  pick  up  spilt  milk?  How  did  you 
manage  it.  Tommy  ?  " 

**He"  (jerking  his  head  at  the  other) 
**  and  me  was  running  races." 

(<  Tommy  said  he  could  beat  me,"  put  in 
the  other. 

»»  Now,  I  wonder  what  will  make  you  two 
silly  lads  mind,  and  not  run  races  again  with 
a  pitcher  of  milk  between  you,"  said  the 
minister,  as  if  musing.  '*  I  might  flog  you, 
and  60  save  mammy  the  trouble ;  for  I  dare 
say  she'll  do  it  if  1  don't."  The  fresh  burst 
of  whimpering  from  both  showed  the  prob- 
ability of  this.  <*  Or  I  might  take  you  to 
the  Hope  Farm,  and  give  you  some  more 
milk;  but  then  you'd  be  running  taces  again, 
and  my  milk  would  follow  that- to  the  ground, 
and  make  another  white  pool..  I  think  the 
flogging  would  be  the  best ;  don't  you  7" 

**  We  would  never  run  races  no  more," 
said  the  elder  of  the  two. 

^*  Then  you'd  not  be  boys ;  you'd  be  an- 
gels." 

*»  No,  wc  shouldn't." 

**  Why  not?"    , 

They  looked  into  each  other's  eyes  for  an 
answer  to  this  puzzling  question .  At  length , 
one  said,  '*  Angels  is  dead  folk." 

'*  Come,  we  will  not  get  too  deep  into  the- 
ology. What  do  you  think  of  my  lending 
you  a  tin  can  with  a  lid  to  carry  the  milk 
home  in?  That  would  not  break,  at  any 
rate ;  though  1  would  not  answer  for  the 
milk  not  spilling  if  you  ran  races.  That's 
it!" 

He  had  dropped  his  daughter's  hand,  and 
now  held  out  each  of  his  to  the  little  fellovrs. 
Phillis  and  I  followed,  and  listened  to  the 
prattle  which  the  minister's  companions  pow 
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poured  out  to  him,  and  which  he  was  evi- 
dently enjoying.  At  a  certain  point,  there 
vras  a  sudden  burst  of  the  tawny,  ruddy-even- 
ing landscape.  The  minister  turned  round 
and  quoted  a  line  or  two  of  Latin. 

<*  It's  wonderful,"  said  he,  '*  how  exactly 
Virgil  has  hit  the  enduring  epithets,  nearly 
two  thousand  years  ago,  and  in  Italy ;  and 
yet  how  it  describes  to  a  T  what  is  now  ly- 
ing before  us  in  the  parish  of  Heathbridge, 
County ,  England." 

*<  I  dare  say  it  does,"  said  I,  all  aglow 
with  shame,  for  I  had  forgotten  the  little 
Latin /I  ever  knew. 

The  minister  shifted  his  eyes  to  Phillis's 
face ;  it  mutely  gave  him  back  the  sympa- 
thetic appreciation  that  I,  in  my  ignoranCe, 
could  not  bestow. 

"  Oh,  this  is  worse  than  the  catechism !  " 
thought  I ;  **  that  was  only  remembering 
words." 

**  Phillis,  lass,  thou  must  go  home  with 
these  lads,  and  tell  their  mother  all  about  the 
race  and  the  milk.  Mammy  must  always  know 
the  truth,"  now  speaking  to  the  children. 
**  And  tell  her,  too,  from  me  that  I  have  got 
the  best  birch  rod  in  the  parish  ;  and  that  if 
she  ever  thinks  her  children  want  a  flogging 
she  must  bring  them  to  me,  and,  if  I  think 
they  deserve  it,  I'll  give  it  them  better  than 
she  can."  So  Phillis  led  the  children  tow- 
ards the  dairy,  somewhere  in  the  back-yard, 
and  I  followed  the  minister  in  through  the 
'*  curate  "  into  the  house-place. 

«  Their  mother,"  said  he,  <'  is  a  bit  of  a 
vixen,  and  apt  to  punish  her  children  without 
rhyme  or  reason.  I  try  to  keep  the  parish  rod 
as  well  as  the  parish  bull." 

He  sat  down  in.  the  three-cornered  chair 
by  the  fireside,  and  looked  around  the  empty 
room. 

<'  Where's  the  missus?  "  said  he  to  him- 
self. But  she  was  there  in  a  minute ;  it  vras 
her  regular  plan  to  give  him  his  welcome 
home— by  a  look,  by  a  touch,  nothing  more 

as  soon  as  she  could  after  his  return,  and 
he  had  missed  her  now.  Regardless  of  my 
presence,  he  went  over  the  day's  doings  to 
her,  and  then,  getting  up,  he  said  he  must 
go  and  make  himself  '<  reverend,^'  and  that 
then  we  would  have  a  cup  of  tea  in  the  par* 
lor.  The  parlor  was  a  large  room  with  two 
casemented  windows  on  the  other  side  of  the 
broad  flagged  passage  leading  from  the  rector- 
door  to  the  wide  staircase,  with  its  shallow, 
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polished  oaken  tteps,  on  which  no  carpet  was 
e?er  laid.  The  parlor-floor  was  covered  in 
the  middle  by  a  home-made  carpeting  of  nee- 
dlework and  list.  One  or  two  qoaint  fiimily 
piotares  of  the  Holman  family  hang  round 
the  walls ;  the  fire-grate  and  irons  were  much 
ornamented  with  brass,  and  on  a  table 
against  the  waU  between  the  windows,  a 
great  bean-pot  of  flowers  was  placed  npon 
the  folio  Tolames  of  Matthew  Henry's  Bible. 
It  was  a  compliment  to  me  to  use  this  room, 
and  I  tried  to  be  grateful  for  it ;  but  we  nerer 
had  our  meals  there  after  that  first  day,  and 
I  was  glad  of  it ;  for  the  large  house-place, 
liWng-room,  dining-room,  whichever  you 
might  like  to  call  it,  was  twice  as  oomfortar 
ble  and  cheerful.  There  was  a  rug  in  front 
of  the  great  large  fireplace,  and  an  oven  by 
the  grate,  and  a  crook,  with  the  kettle  hang- 
ing from  it,  over  the  bright  wood  fire ;  every- 
thing that  ought  to  be  black  and  polished  in 
that  room  was  black  and  polished ;  and  the 
flags  and  window-curtains  and  such  things 
as  were  to  be  white  and  clean,  were  just  spot- 
less in  their  purity.  Opposite  to  the  fire- 
place, extending  the  whole  length  of  the  room, 
was  an  oaken  shovel-board,  with  the  right 
incline  for  a  skilful  player  to  send  the  weights 
into  the  prescribed  space.  There  were  bas- 
kets of  white  work  about,  and  a  small  shelf 
of  books  hung  against  the  wall,  books  used 
for  reading,  and  not  for  propping  up  a  beau- 
pot  of  powers.  I  took  down  one  or  two  of 
those  books  once  when  I  was  left  alone  in  the 
house-place  on  the  first  evening — ^Virgil,  Csd- 
Bar,  a  Greek  grammar— oh ,  dear !  ah ,  me !  and 
Phillis  Holman 's  name  in  each  of  them !  1 
shut  them  up,  and  put  them  back  in  their 
places,  and  walked  as  far  away  from  the  book- 
shelf as  I  could.  Tes,  and  I  gave  my  Cousin 
Phillis  a  wide  berth,  although  she  was  sit- 
ting at  her  work  quietly  enough,  and  her  hair 
was  looking  more  golden,  her  dark  eyelashes 
longer,  her  round  pillar  of  a  throat  whiter 
than  ever.  We  had  done  tea,  and  we  had  re- 
t<imed  into  the  house-place  that  the  minister 
might  smoke  his  pipe  without  fear  of  con- 
taminating the  draJ»  damask  window-curtains 
of  the  parlor.  He  had  made  himself  <*  rev- 
erend *'  by  putting  on  one  of  the  voluminous 
white  muslin  neckcloths  that  I  had  seen 
Cousin  Holman  ironing  that  first  visit  I  had 
paid  to  the  Hope  Farm,  and  by  making  one 
or  two  other  unimportant  changes  in  his 
dr«H.    He  sat  looking  steadily  at  me,  but 
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whether  he  saw  me  or  not  I  cannot  tell.  At 
the  time  I  fancied  that  he  did,  and  was 
ganging  me  in  some  unknown  fashion  in  his 
secret  mind.  Every  now  and  then  he  took 
his  pipe  out  of  his  mouth,  knocked  out  the 
ashes,  and  asked  me  some  fresh  question. 
As  long  as  these  related  to  my  acquirements 
or  my  reading,  I  shuffled  uneasily  and  did 
not  know  what  to  answer.  By  and  by  he 
got  round  to  the  more  practical  subject  of 
railroads,  and  on  this  1  was  more  at  home. 
I  really  had  taken  an  interest  in  my  work ; 
nor  would  Mr.  Holdsworth,  indeed,  have 
kept  me  in  his  employment  if  I  had  not  given 
my  mind  as  well  as  my  time  to  it ;  and  I  was, 
besides,  full  of  the  difficulties  which  beset  us 
just  then,  owing  to  our  not  being  able  to  find 
a  steady  bottom  on  the  Heathbridge  moss,  over 
which  we  wished  to  carry  our  line.  In  the 
midst  of  all  my  eagerness  in  speaking  about 
this,  I  could  not  help  being  struck  with  the 
extreme  pertinence  of  his  questions.  I  do 
not  mean  that  he  did  not  show  iguoranoe  of 
many  of  the  details  of  engineering ;  that  was 
to  have  been  expected ;  but  on  the  premises 
he  had  got  hold  of,  he  thoaght  clearly  and 
reasoned  logically.  Phillis — so  like  him  as 
she  was,  both  in  body  and  mind — kept  stop-  # 
ping  at  her  work  and  looking  at  me,  trying 
to  fully  understand  all  that  I  said.  I  felt  she 
did  ;  and  perhaps  it  made  me  take  more  pains 
in  using  dear  expressions,  and  arranging  my 
words,  than  I  otherwise  should. 

**  She  shall  see  I  know  something  worth 
knowing,  though  it  mayn't  Hi  her  dead-and- 
gone  languages,"  thought  I. 

'*  I  see,"  said  the  minister,  at  length  ;  «  I 
understand  it  all.  You've  a  clear,  good  head 
of  your  own,  my  lad,— choose  how  you  came 
by  it." 

**  From  my  father,,"  said  I,  proudly. 
"  Have  you  not  heard  of  his  discovery  of  a* 
new  method  of  shunting?  It  was  in  the 
Gazette,  It  was  patented.  I  thoaght  every 
one  had  heard  of  Manning's  patent  winch." 

'*  We  don't  know  who  invented  the  alpha- 
bet," said  he,  half  smiling,  and  taking  up 
his  pipe. 

''  No,  I  dare  say  not,  sir,"  replied  I,  half 
offended  ;  **  that's  so  long  ago." 

Puff'— puff^puff. 

**  But  your  fiuher  must  be  a  notable  man. 
I  heard  of  him  once  befoi«;  and  it  is  not 
many  a  one  fifty  miles  awaj  whose  fiune 
reaches  Heathbridge." 
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«  My  &ther  is  a  notnble  mao,  sir.  It  is 
BOt  me  that  says  so ;  it  10  Mr.  Holdsworth, 
aad — and  ererybody." 

'*  He  is  right  to  stand  up  for  his  father," 
nid  Consin  Holman,  as  if  she  were  pleading 
Ibr  me. 

I  chafed  inwardly,  thinking  that  my  father 
needed  no  one  to  stand  up  for  him.  He  was 
man  safficient  for  hims^. 

*»Ye8,  he  is  right,"  said  the  minister, 
placidly, — *'  right,  becanse  it  oomes  from  his 
heart — right,  too,  as  I  belieTe,  in  point  of 
fkct.  Else  there  is  many  a  young  cockerel 
that  will  stand  upon  a  danghill  and  crow 
aboat  his  fkther,  by  way  of  making  his  own 
plumage  to  shine.  I  should  like  to  know  thy 
£iti)er,"  be  went  on,  turning  straight  to  me, 
with  a  kindly,  fhink  look  in  his  eyes. 

But  I  was  vexed,  and  would  take  no  notice. 
Presently,  having  finished  his  pipe,  he  got 
up  and  left  the  room.  Phillis  put  her  work 
hastily  down,  and  went  after  him.  In  a 
minute  or  two  she  returned,  and  sat  down 
again.  Not  long  f^ter,  and  before  I  had 
-quite  recovered  my  good  temper,  he  opened 
ate  door  out  of  which  he  had  passed,  and 
tailed  to  me  to  come  to  him.  I  went  across 
4  a  narrow  stone  passage  into  a  strange,  many- 
homered  room,  not  ten  feet  in  area,  part 
study,  part  counting-house,  looking  into  the 
fiurmyard ;  with  a  desk  to  sit  at,  a  desk  to 
BtBtad  at,  a  spittoon,  a  set  of  shelves  with  old 
divinity  books  tfpon  them ;  another,  smaller, 
filled  with  books  on  farriery,  farming,  ma- 
Dures,  and  su<#  subjects,  with  pieces  of  pa- 
per containing  memoranda  stuck  against  the 
whitewashed  walls  with  wafers,  nails,  pins, 
anything  that  came  readiest  to  hand ;  a  box 
of  carpen£er*s  tools  on  the  floor,  and  some 
manuscripts  in  short-hand  on  the  desk. 

He  turned  round,  half  laughing.  "  That 
Toolish  girl  of  mine  thinks  1  have  vexed  you  " 
— putting  his  large,  powerful  hand  on  my 
shoulder.  "  *  Nay,'  says  I ;  *  kindly  meant 
is  kindly  taken ; '  is  it  not  so?  " 

"  It  was  not  quite,  sir,"  replied  I,  van- 
quished by  his  manner ;  *'  but  it  shall  be  in 
future." 

**  Come,  that's  right.  You  and  I  shall  be 
friends.  Indeed,  it's  not  many  a  one  I  would 
bring  in  here.  But  I  was  reading  a  book  this 
morning,  and  I  oould  not  make  it  out ;  it  is 
a  book  that  was  left  here  by  mistake  one  day ; 
I  had  subscribed  to  Brother  Robinson ^s  ser- 
«mons ;  and  I  was  glad  to  see  this  instead  of 


them,  fbr  nrmoofl  though  thflj  be,  ^btrftb 
.  .  .  wdl,  sever  mind!  I  took 'em  both,  and 
made  my  old  ooat  do  a  bit  longer ;  bat  allVi 
fish  that  oomes  to  my  net.  I  have  f^w«r 
books  than  leisure  to  read  them,  and  I  haatb 
a  prodigious  big  appetite.    Here  it  is." 

It  v^as  a  volume  of  stiff  mechanics,  involve 
ing  many  technical  terms,  and  some  raUwr 
deep  mathematics.  These  last,  which  would 
have  puzzled  me,  seemed  easy  enough  to  him ; 
all  that  he  wanted  was  the  explanations  of 
the  technical  words,  which  I  could  easily 
give. 

While  he  was  looking  through  the  book  to 
find  tiie  places  where  he  had  been  puzzled, 
my  vmndering  eye  caught  on  some  of  the  pa- 
pers on  the  wall,  and  I  could  not  help  reiMi- 
ing  one,  vrhich  has  stuck  by  me  ever  since. 
At  first,  it  seemed  a  kind  of  weekly  diary ; 
but  then  I  saw  that  the  seven  days  were  por^ 
tioned  out  for  special  prayers  and  interces- 
sions :  Monday  for  his  fiimily,  Tuesday  for 
enemies,  Wednesday  for  the  Independent 
churches,  Thursday  for  all  other  churches, 
Friday  for  persons  afflicted,  Saturday  for  his 
own  soul,  Sunday  for  all  vranderers  and  sin- 
ners, that  they  might  be  brought  home  to  the 
fold. 

We  Were  called  back  into  the  house-place 
to  have  supper.  A  door  opening  into  the 
kitchen  was  opened ;  and  all  stood  up  in  both 
rooms,  while  the  minister,  tall,  large,  one 
hand  resting  on  the  spread  table,  the  other 
lifted  up,  said,  in  the  deep  voice  that  would 
have  been  loud  had  it  not  been  so  full  and 
rich,  but  with  the  peculiar  accent  or  twang 
that  I  believe  is  considered  devout  by  some 
people,  **  Whether  we  eat  or  drink,  or  what- 
soever we  do,  let  us  do  all  to  the  glory  of 
God." 

The  supper  was  an  immense  meat-pie .  We 
of  the  house-place  vrere  helped  first ;  then  the 
minister  hit  the  handle  of  his  buck-horn  carv- 
ing-knife on  the  table  once,  and  said, — 

»» Now  or  never,"  which  meant,  did  any  of 
us  want  any  more;  and  when  we  had  all 
declined,  either  by  silence  or  by  words,  he 
knocked  twice  vrith  his  knife  on  the  table, 
and  Betty  came  in  through  the  open  door, 
and  carried  off  the  great  dish  to  the  kitchen, 
where  an  old  man  and  a  young  one,  and  a 
help-girl,  were  avraiting  their  meal. 

•*  Shut  the  door,  if  you  will,"  said  the 
minister  to  Betty. 

"That's  in  honor  of  you,"  said  Cousin 


COUSIN   PHILLIS. 


Holmaa,  in  a  tone  of  aatia&ction,  as  the  door 
waa  shut.  '.'  When  we've  no  stranger  with 
us,  the  minister  is  so  fond  of  keeping  the  door 
open,  and  talking  to  the  men  and  maids»  jost 
as  mach  as  to  Phiilis  and  me." 

<<  It  brings  OS  all  together  like  a  household 
jast  before  we  meet  as  a  household  in  prayer," 
said  he,  in  explanation.  **  But  to  go  back 
to  what  we  were  talking  about— can  you  tell 
me  of  any  simple  book  on  dynamics  that  I 
could  put  in  my  pocket,  and  study  a  little  at 
leisure  times  in  the  day  ?  " 

*' Leisure  times,  father?"  said  Phiilis, 
with  a  nearer  approach  to  a  smile  than  I  had 
yet  seen  on  her  face. 

^'  Yes,  leisure  times,  daughter.  There  is 
many  an  odd  minute  lost  in  waiting  for 
other  folk ;  and  now  that  railroads  are  com- 
ing so  near  us,  it.  behooyes  us  to  know  some- 
thing abou  t  them . '  * 

I  thought  of  his  own  description  of  his 
*'  prodigious  bigappetite  "  for  learning.  And 
he  jiad  a  good  appetite  of  his  own  for  the 
more  material  victual  before  him.  But  I  saw, 
or  fancied  I  saw,  that  he  had  some  rule  for 
himself  in  the  matter  both  of  food  and  drink. 

As  soon  as  supper  was  done  the  household 
assembled  for  prayer.  It  was  a  long  im- 
promptu etening  prayer ;  and  it  would  have 
seemed  desultory  enough  had  I  xK>t  had  a 
glimpse  of  the  kind  of  day  that  preceded  it, 
and  so  been  able  to  find  a  due  to  the  thoughts 
that  preceded  the  disjointed  utternnoes ;  for 
he  kept  there,  kneeling  down  in  the  centre 
40f  a  circle,  his  eyes  shut,  his  outstretched 
hands  pressed  palm  to  palm — sometimes  with 
a  long  pause  of  silence,  as  if  waiting  to  see 
if  thm  was  anything  else  he  wished  to  '<  lay 
before  the  Lord  "  (to  use  hie  own  expressioo) 
— ^before  he  concluded  with  the  blessing.  He 
prayed  for  the  cattle  and  live  creatures,  rather 
to  my  surprise  ;  for  my  attention  had  begun 
to  wander,  tiU  it  was  recalled  by  the  funiUar 
words. 

And  here  I  must  not  forget  to  name  an 
odd  incident  at  the  conclusion  of  the  prayer, 
and  before  we  had  risen  from  our  knees  (in- 
deed, before  Betty  was  well  awake,  for  she 
made  a  nightly  practice  of  having  a  sound 
nap,  her  weary  head  lying  on  her  stalwart 
arms);  the  minister,  still  kneeling  in  our 
midst,  but  with  his  eyes  wide  open,  and  his 
arms  dropped  by  his  side,  spoke  to  the  elder 
man,  who  turned  round  on  his  knees  to  at- 
tend.   •«JohD»didtt  see  that  Daisy  had  her 
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warm  mash  to-night ;  for  we  must  not  neg- 
lect the  means,  John — two  quarts  of  gruel,  a 
spoonful  of  ginger,  and  a  gill  of  beer ;  the 
poor  beast  needs  it,  and  I  fear  it  slipped  out 
of  my  mind  to  tell  thee;  and  here  was  I 
asking  a  blessing  and  neglecting  the  means, 
which  is  a  mockery,"  said  he,  dropping  his 
voice. 

Before  we  went  to  bed  he  told  me  he  should 
see  little  or  nothing  more  of  me  during  my 
visit,  which  was  to  end  on  Sunday  evening, 
as  he  always  gave  up  both  Saturday  and  sab- 
bath to  his  work  in  the  ministry.  I  remem- 
bered that  the  landlord  at  the  inn  had  told 
me  this  on  the  day  when  I  first  inquired  about 
these  new  relations  of  mine ;  and  I  did  not 
dislike  the  opportunity  which  I  saw  would 
be  afforded  me  of  becoming  more  acquainted 
with  Cousin  Holman  and  Phiilis,  though  I 
earnestly  hoped  that  the  latter  would  not  at- 
tack me  on  the  subject  of  the  dead  languages. 

I  went  to  bed,  and  dreamed  that  I  was 
as  tall  as  Cousin  Phiilis,  and  had  a  sudden 
and  miraculous  growth  of  whisker,  and  a  still 
more  miraculous  acquaintance  with  Latin  and 
Greek.  Alas!  I  yi^ened  up  still  a  short, 
beardless  lad,  with  '*  iempus  fugit "  for  my 
sole  remembrance  of  the  little  Latin  I  had 
once  learned.  While  I  was  dressing,  a  bright 
thought  came  over  me;  I  could  question 
Cousin  Phiilis  instead  of  her  questioning  me, 
and  so  manage  to  keep  the  choice  of  the  sub- 
jects of  conversation  in  my  own  power. 

Early  as  it  was,  every  one  had  breakfasted, 
and  my  basin  of  bread  and  milk  was  pot  on 
the  oven-top  to  await  my  coming  down. 
Every  one  was  gone  about  their  work.  The 
first  to  come  into  the  house-place  was  Phiilis 
with  a  basket  of  eggs.  Faithful  to  my  reso- 
lution, I  asked, — 

•<  What  are  those?" 

She  looked  at  me  for  a  moment  and  then 
said,  gravely,-- 

•*  Potatoes!" 

<<  No,  they  are  not,"  said  I ;  *'  they  are 
eggs.  What  do  you  mean  by  saying  they  are 
potatoes?" 

**  What  do  you  mean  by  asking  me  what 
they  were,  when  they  were  plain  to  be  seen  ?. " 
retorted  she. 

We  were  both  getting  a  little  angry  with 
each  other. 

I  don't  know.  I  wanted  to  begin  to  talk 
to  you  ;  and  I  was  afraid  you  would  talk  to 
meabout  books  as  you  did  yesterday.    I  have 
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not  read  much;  and  you  and  the  minister 
have  read  so  maoh." 

'*  I  have  not,"  said  she.  **  Bat  joa  are 
our  guest ;  and  mother  says  I  most  make  it 
pleasant  to  you.  We  wont  talk  of  books. 
What  must  we  talk  about?  " 

**  I  don't  know.    How  old  are  you  ?  " 

*  *  Seventeen  last  May .    How  old  are  you  ? ' ' 

*'  I  am  nineteen.  Older  than  you  by 
nearly  two  years,"  said  I,  drawing  myself  up 
to  my  full  height. 

**  I  should  not  have  thought  you  were 
above  sixteen,"  she  replied,  as  quietly  as  if 
she  were  not  saying^the  most  provoking  thing 
she  possibly  could.    Then  came  a  pause. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  now?" 
asked  I. 

<*I  should  be  dusting  the  bed-chambers; 
but  mother  said  I  had  better  stay  and  make 
it  pleasant  to  you,"  said  she,  a  little  plain- 
tively, as  if  dusting  rooms  was  far  the  easier 
Jask. 

"Will  you  titke  me  to  see  the  live-stock? 


I  like  animals,  though  I  don*t  know  much 
about  them." 

"Oh,  do  you?  I  am  so  glad!  I  was 
afraid  you  would  not  like  animals,  as  you  did 
not  like  books." 

I  wondered  why  she  said  this.  I  think  it 
was  because  she  had  begun  to  fancy  all  our 
tastes  must  be  dissimilar.  We  went  together 
all  through  the  farmyard  ;  we  fed  the  poul- 
try, she  kneeling  down  with  her  pinafore  full 
of  com  and  meal,  and  tempting  the  littie 
timid,  downy  chickens  upon  it,  much  to  the 
anxiety  of  the  fussy  ruffle  hen,  their  mother. 
She  called  to  the  pigeons,  who  fluttered  down 
at  the  sound  of  her  voice.  She  and  I  exam- 
ined the  great  sleek  cart-horses ;  sympathized 
in  our  dislike  of  pigs ;  fed  the  calves  ;  coaxed 
the  sick  cow,  Daisy ;  and  admired  the  others 
out  at  pasture  ;  and  came  back  tired  and  hun- 
gry and  dirty  at  dinner-time,  having  quite  for- 
gotten that  there  were  such  things  as  dead 
languages,  and  consequently  capital  friends. 


NicoJACK  Cave. — Nicojack  Cave,  from  which 
the  enemy  derived  their  chief  supply  of  nitre  for 
the  manufacture  of  ffonpowder,  is  a  wonderful 
cavern,  extending  under  the  base  of  Sand  Moun- 
tain, a  distance  of  over  seven  miles.  The  earth 
18  impregnated  with  nitrate  of  lime,  and  this  is 
mixed  with  carbonate  of  potash.  A  double  de- 
composition takes  place.  The  nitric  acid  of  the 
nitrate  of  lime  goes  over  to  the  potash,  forming 
nitrate  of  potash,  and  the  carbonic  acid  of  the 
carbonate  of  potash  passes  over  to  the  lime,  form- 
ing carbonate  of  lime,  which,  bdng  insoluble, 
precipitates  to  the  bottom,  leaving  the  nitrate  of 
potash  in  solution,  and  this  is  afterwards  crys- 
taliied  by  boiling  in  iron  kettles  after  the  manner 
of  the  manuf^ture  of  potash.  Before  their  cap- 
ture, these  mines  produced  three  hundred  pounds 
of  nitre  a  day. 

I  yesterday  pnxmred  a  guide  and  visited  the 
cavern.  We  dressed  ourselves  in  rough  clothing, 
and  procuring  long,  pitch-pine  torches  and  ca- 
noes, penetrated  and  explored  its  devious  wind- 
ings and  turnings  for  more  than  three  miles. 
The  entrance  is  through  a  large  opening  or  gate- 
way in  the  rock  at  the  base  of  the  mountain, 
eighty  feet  broad,  and  as  many  feet  h^h,  through 
which  rolls  a  volume  of  water  large  enough  and 
deep  enough  to  be  called  a  river.  The  water  is 
as  cold  as  ice,  and  dear  as  crystal.  In  the  wet, 
stifling  atmosphere,  floundering  in  mud  and  wa- 
ter and  darkness,  we  clambered  over  rocks,  and 
explored  the  interior  for  more  than  six  hours, 
until  we  were  glad  enough  to  come  out  into  the 
light  again.  There  are  caverns  here  of  infinite 
size  and  capacity,  so  lofty  and  so  broad  that  we 
could  not  throw  a  stone  to  the  rocky  roof  over- 
head, or  the  rocky  wall  beyond.   There  are  other 


caverns  whose  only  entrance  is  through  a  small 
cavity,  reached  only  by  crawling  on  the  belly  for 
rods.  These  are  covered  overhead  with  crystals 
and  stalactites  of  wonderftil  beauty.  A  canoe 
lies  in  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  which  will  take 
the  adventurer  to  the  source,  seven  miles  into  the 
interior;  but  I  had  had  enough  of  explorations, 
and  did  not  care  to  repeat  it 

These  visits  are  not  unattended  with  danger,  k 
is  necessary  to  have  the  services  of  an  experienced 
guide,  or  Uiere  is  great  likelihood  of  losing  one*s 
way  in  the  labyrintii  of  caverns  and  curious  wind- 
ings. Several  accidents  of  this  nature  are  re^ 
lated.  One  of  them  happened  within  the  last  ten 
days.  A  lieutenant  and  three  men  went  into  the 
cavern  for  an  afternoon's  diversion,  and  have  not 
been  heard  firom  since.  They  doubtless  lost  thsir 
way,  and  wandered  about  until  starvation  and 
then  death  relieved  them. 

The  name  of  the  cave  had  its  origin  in  a  simi- 
lar incident  A  negro,  by  the  name  of  "  Jack," 
entered  the  cave,  and  has  never  since  reported. 
This  was  thirty  years  ago.  Hence  •*'  Nigger  Jack 
Cave,"  and  then,  for  the  sake  of  euphony,  "  Nic- 
ojack Cave." — Cor,  Chicago  Tribune, 


J%e  Detk^Book  of  English  Synonymu,     De- 
signed to  afibrd  assistance  in  Composition,  and 
also  as  a  work  of  reference  requisite  to  the  Secre- 
tary, and  indispensable  to  the  student  By  John 
Sherer.      Groombridge  and  Sons.     Pp.  240. 
OuB  author's  chief  authorities  in  this  very  use- 
ful compilation   are  Crabbe,  Richardson,  and 
Webster  ;  and,  from  the  very  careful  and  com- 
plete manner  in  which  he  has  got  up  his  "  Ana- 
lytical Index,"  we  should  tMnk    the  volume 
would  readily  serve  every  purpose  intended. 
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Put  of  aa  Article  in  BlMkwood's  IfogMine. 
MR.  HAWTHOBNR 

FoBTUNATXLT  for  US,  oolj  the  best  of  Amer- 
ican liieratore  ever  eeoares  a  footing  among 
Q8.  There  is  a  Tast  quantity  of  what  passes 
for  very  fine  writing  in  the  States,  which  it 
woald  be  worth  nobody's  while  to  repablish 
here.  Bat  when  an  American's  chum  to 
whisper  in  the  world's  ear  is  once  established, 
his  transatlantic  birth  seems  to  aflbct  favora- 
bly for  him  his  English  audience;  so  that 
when  he  comes  among  us  he  is  already  natu- 
ralized, and,  uniting  the  claims  of  a  distin- 
guished foreign  guest  with  those  of  an  illus- 
trious denizen,  he  receives  far  more  honor 
than  would  be  bestowed  on  a  native  writer  of 
equal  merit  and  celebrity.  His  foreign  ex- 
traction, his  different  breeding,  and  the  union 
of  the  strange  and  familiar  in  bis  language 
and  ideas,  are  what  probably  confers  on  his 
companionship,  in  the  estimation  of  our  social 
epicures,  all  the  superiority  of  flavor  which 
game  possesses  over  poultry. 

It  is  many  years  now  since  the  name  of 
Ni^thaniel  Hawthorne  was  inscribed  among 
those  English  worthies  of  the  time,  whom 
Britannia  deli^hteth  to  honor.  Everybody 
who  could  pretend  to  a  taste  capable  of  dis- 
cerning a  flavor  more  delicate  than  that  of  the 
red-herrings  and  devilled  bones  so  agreeable 
to  the  popular  palate,  perceived  and  com- 
mended the  strange,  wild,  simple  charm  of 
this  writer's  genius.  A  still  more  select  body 
of  admirers — among  whom  we  do  not  claim 
to  be  admitted — were  enraptured  with  char- 
acteristics which,  whether  blemishes  or  addi- 
tional charms,  are  doubtless  inherent,  and 
elements  of  his  individuality,  and  without 
which  the  image  of  his  mind  could  not  be 
projected  truly  on  the  disc  of  literature— -to 
wit,  a  certain  mysticism  and  mistiness ;  mys- 
ticism, in  dimly  showing  us  strange  and  indis- 
tinct comers  of  our  moral  world,  where  the 
objects  are  so  fiiintly  defined  that,  like  shapes 
in  the  glowing  coals,  they  admit  of  as  many 
interpretations  as  there  are  lively  fancies  in 
the  interpreters;  and  mistiness,  in  a  wilful 
incompleteness  of  incident,  and  refusal  to  ex- 
plain the  various  hints  and  other  devices  by 
which  curiosity  has  been  stimulated,  for  the 
purpose  of  aiding  the  general  moonlight  ef- 
fect. All  these  are  peoaliaritiee  which  his 
readers  will  recognise  as  distinctive  of  him, 
whether  they  like  them  or  not ;  and  another 
characteristic,  which  can  scarcely,  perhaps. 
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be  called  a  peculiarity,  is  an  inclination  to 
paint  obliquities  of  chaiaeter.  His  fondness 
for  the  analysis  of  the  moral  and  mental 
framework  of  humanify  is  evidently  absorb- 
ing ;  and  as  our  greatest  anatomists  are  much 
more  apt  to  accumulate  in  their  museums  the 
deviations  and  fantasies  into  which  nature 
has  strayed  in  diversifying  the  human  form, 
the  giants  and  curious  abortions,  inseparable) 
twins,  and  two-headed  bodies,  than  more  com- 
monplace if  more  comfortable  tenements  of 
clay,  so  Hawthorne  seems  especially  to  de- 
light in  displaying  moral  twists  rather  curi- 
ous than  delightful  to  contemplate.  And, 
along  with  these,  co-exist  in  his  pictures 
highly  idealized  and  sublimated  personages — 
singular,  not  so  much  for  unusuiJ  gifts  as  for 
freedom  from  defects,  and  perfect  with  a  neg- 
ative perfection.  Anybody  who  has  read  his 
latest  novel,  *'  The  Romance  of  Monte  Beni," 
will  recognize  most  of  these  elements  and  types 
— the  mystical,  in  the  character  of  DonoteUo, 
with  his  strange  gifts,  his  more  than  sesai- 
supematural  origin,  and  his  metaphysical 
transformation ;  the  misty,  in  the  obscurity 
of  the  influences  which  surround  Miriam,  and 
which  are  never  explained ;  the  sublimated 
being,  in  the  girl -painter  Hilda ;  while,  for 
specimens  of  studies  more  curious  than*  pleas- 
ant, we  would  take  Clifibrd  of  ''  The  House 
of  the  Seven  Gablee,"old  Roger  Chillingworth 
of  ''  The  Scarlet  Letter,"  and  Zenobia  and 
other  personages  of  **The  Blitbedale  Ro- 
mance. ' '  But  however  diverse  and  seemingly 
unreconcilable  his  characters,  he  always  man- 
ages to  surround  them  with  an  atmosphere  in 
which  they  can  live  and  act  together  har- 
moniously for  the  ends  of  the  work,  as  fairies 
and  classic  personages  and  absurd  mechanics 
all  unite  in  producing  the  gracefully  grotesque 
efieot  of  the  ''  Midsummer  Night's  Dream." 
The  strangest  circumstance  of  all  is,  that, 
whatever  the  obscurity  of  incident  or  misti- 
ness of  plot,  there  is  perfect  limpidity  in  the 
language ;  so  that  the  vague  effects  are  pro- 
duced rather  by  strange  associations  than  by 
blurring  or  confusion,  as  the  shadows  of  the 
sky  mix  with  roots  and  pebbles  in  the  dark 
depths  of  a  pellucid  fountain. 

But  it  would  be  unfair  and  untrue  to  leave 
the  inference  possible,  that  ail  the  main  char- 
acteristics of  his  style  were  summed  up  in 
calling  it  a  clear  and  harmonious  rendering 
of  strange  combinations  of  ideas.  For  he  has 
a  singular  power  and  felicity  of  obserratioD, 
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the  power  being  sh^wn  in  the  ease  and  cer- 
tainty with  which  be  grasps  and  plays  with  a 
subject,  the  felicity  in  the  faculty  of  selection 
which  unconsciously  winnows  what  he  wants 
to  describe  of  all  its  chaff  and  commonplace 
investiture.  And  when  his  genius  takes  this 
direction,  the  results,  conveyed  in  his  clear, 
excellent  form  of  expression,  are  such  as  to 
>  recall  the  simple  yet  subtle  charm  with  which 
Addison  and  Goldsmith  and  Irving  wrought. 
As  a  specimen  of  this  style,  we  especially  re- 
member the  account  of  the  old  custom-house 
which  forms  the  introduction  to  **  The  Scar- 
let Letter,"  and  is  a  charming  piece  of  Old- 
World  painting.  And,  lastly,  he  has  a  gentle 
yet  spirited  humor,  never  better  displayed 
tban  in  **TheOelestial  Railway,"  that  happy 
sketch  of  modem  **  Pilgrim's  Progress," 
showing  the  changes  which  have  taken  place 
since  Bunyan's  time  in  the  mode  of  journey- 
ing towards  the  Shining  City ;  where  the  pil- 
grims are  passengers,  and  the  journey  is  made 
•by  train  from  the  City  of  Destruction — Apol- 
lyon,  the  ancient  foe  of  wayfarers,  having 
taken  the  office  of  stoker,  and  every  facility 
being  given  for  observing  the  humors  and 
temptations  of  Vanity  Fair ;  while  the  trav« 
ellers,  far  from  bearing,  like  poor  Christian, 
their  burdens  painfully  on  their  backs,  see 
them  safely  consigned  to  the  luggage-van, 
with  a  pron\ise  (admirable  stroke  of  humor !) 
that  all  shall  be  punctually  given  back  to  the 
owners  at  the  end  of  the  journey. 

All  of  us  form,  almost  unconsciously,  an 
idea  of  the  personal  character  of  a  writer  with 
whose  works  we  are  familiar,  when  his  walk 
in  literature  is,  like  Hawthomc^s,  such  as  to 
admit  of  the  display  of  individuality ;  and  few 
have  impressed  their  audience  with  a  more 
distinct  stamp  of  their  personality  than  this 
author.  We  think  of  him  as  a  man  unusually 
shy  and  reserved,  both  because  he  habitually 


prefers  to  draw  on  imagination  and  on  a  nar- 
row circle  of  reality  for  bis  nibjects,  rather 
tban  to  look  abroad  on  the  aotoal  world ;  and 
because  an  acquaintance  with  that  world 
could  only  be  maintained  at  the  expense  of 
that  delicate  bloom  and  wild  fragrance  which 
are  the  chief  among  his  charms.  Dreamy  he 
must  be,  listless  of  aim,  as  seeing  little  to  al- 
lure him  in  the  ordinary  material  objects  of 
men,  amj)  given  to  look  at  common  things  in 
an  unconupon  light,  which  transfigures  and 
even  sometimes  distorts  them  4  yet  capable  of 
the  shrewd  glance  that  penetrates  into  sur- 
rounding realities,  and  saves  him  from  being 
a  visionary.  But  above  all,  whatever  else  he 
might  turnout  to  be,  we  should  have  pre- 
dicted that  he  was  eminently,  with  all  his 
shyness  and  reserve,  a  gentle  and  a  genial 
man.  For  while  he  is  stem  as  a  prophet  in 
denouncing  crime  and  sin,  he  has  the  most 
tender  indulgence  for  the  criminal  and  sinner, 
judging  him  extenuatingly,  setting  forth  his 
temptations,  and  Sorrowing  greatly  as  he 
abandons  him  to  the  inevitable  law ; — a  kind 
of  soft-hearted  Rhadamanthus,  held  by  an  un- 
happy fascination  on  the  judicial  bench,  and 
forced  in  conscience  to  punish  the  culprits 
whoui  he  would  willingly  set  free;  so  that 
we  know  not  what  d^ree  of  iniquity  a  char- 
acter must  attain  to,  absolutely  to  deprive  it 
of  his  sympathy.  Looking  thus  on  the  tragic 
parts  of  his  subject,  be  prefers,  in  treating  of 
simple  and  common  n^atters,  to  regard  them 
in  their  graceful  and  sunny  aspect.  His  sharp- 
est satire  is  kindlier'  than  the  geniality  of  a 
really  sarcastic  man ;  and  for  mere  weaknesses 
which  do  not  amount  to  vice — ^indolence,  vag- 
abondism, and  suchlike — he  does  not  oonceal 
his  partiality.  Kindly,  clear,  picturesque, 
graceful,  quaint — such  are  the  epithets  which 
define  his  path  in  literature. 


Gqlman's  "  QiBRALTAB." — ^This  Celebrated 
picture  remuns  on  exhibition  in  Sowle*s  <3al- 
lery,  and  is  daily  visited  by  hundreds.  The  es- 
timate in  which  it  is  held  abroad  may  be  inferred 
from  the  following  criticism  in  the  last  issue  of 
the  Fine  Artt  Quarterly  Review  (London)  : — 

**  Colman  has  much  of  the  qualities  of  design 
and  composition  which  distinguish  Gifford,  wiu- 
out  his  &lse  tint  Neither  ^mer  nor  Pyne,  in 
oar  view,  has  painted  a  picture  more  replete  with 


breathable  atmosphere,  breeiv  waters,  translu- 
cent distances,  and  general  harmonious  effect, 
truer  to  the  qualities  of  the  Mediterranean  than 
is  his  *  Gibraltar.'  His  rendering  of  smoke 
would  delight  Buskin  ;  coal-smoke  heavily  but 
graoeftilly  uncoiling  itself  before  a  light  breese, 
as  it  slowly  mounts  the  sky,  letting  the  eye 
through  its  dark  masses  into  the  clear  light  be- 
yond. Smoke,  steam,  air,  or  vapor,  are  too  of- 
ten made  of  one  quality,  tough,  (^laque,  and 
liibless.*' 
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From  AU  the  Te*r  Roiud. 
THE  CAGE  AT  ORANFORD. 

Hays  I  told  yoa  anything  aboat  raj  friende 
ftl  Cianford  Binee  the  jew  1856?  I  think 
not. 

Yoa  remember  tb^  Gordons,  don't  joa? 
8km  that  vras  Jeeeie  Brown,  who  married  her 
old  loTe,  Major  Gordon,  and  from  being  poor 
became  quite  a  rich  ladj :  bat  for  all  that, 
nerer  forgot  anj  of  her  old  friends  in  Cranford. 

Well,  the  Gordons  were  travelling  alnroad, 
for  thej  were  Terj  fond  of  travelling ;  people 
who  have  had  to  spend  part  of  their  lives  in  a 
regiment  alwajs  are,  I  think.  Thej  were 
DOW  at  Paris,  in  Maj,  1856,  and  were  going 
to  stop  there,  and  in  the  neighborhood  all 
sammer,  but  Mr.  Ladovic  was  coming  to  Eng- 
land soon,  so  Mrs.  Gordon  wrote  me  word. 
I  was  glad  she  told  me,  for  jast  then  I  was 
waitiag  to  make  a  little  present  to  Miss  Pole, 
with  whom  1  was  staying ;  so  I  wrote  to  Mrs. 
Gordon,  and  asked  her  to  choose  me  some- 
thing prettj  and  new  and  fashionable,  that 
would  be  acceptable  to  Miss  Pole.  Miss  Pole 
had  jast  been  talking  a  great  deal  aboat  Mrs. 
FitzAdam'scaps  being  so  unfashionable,  which 
I  suppose  made  me  pat  in  that  word  fashion- 
able ;  but  afterwards  I  wished  I  had  sent  to 
saj  m J  present  was  not  to  be  too  fashionable ; 
for  there  is  such  a  thing,  I  can  assure  joa  ! 
The  price  of  my  present  was  not  to  be  more 
than  twenty  shillings ;  bot  that  is  a  verj 
handsome  sum  if  you  put  it  in  that  way, 
though  it  may  not  sound  so  moch  if  you  only 
call  it  a  sovereign. 

Mrs.  Gordon  wrote  back  to  me,  pleased,  as 
she  always  was,  with  doing  anything  for  her 
old  friends.     She  told  me  that  she  had  been  j 

oat  for  a  day's  shopping  before  going  into  the  so  you  will  not  mind  my  sajing  so.'' 
country,  and  had  got  a  cage  for  herself  of  the  It  was  jast  becaase  it  did  seem  like  the 
newest  and  most  elegant  description,  and  had  ,  truth  at  that  time  that  1  did  mind  her  saying 
thought  that  she  could  not  do  better  than  get  so ;  and,  in  despair,  I  thought  I  would  tell* 
mother  like  it  as  my  present  for  Miss  Pole,  i  her  all. 

as  cages  were  so  much  better  made  in  Paris !      **  I  did  not  mean  what  I  said  ;  I  don't 
than  anywhere  else.     I  was  rather  dismayed    think  lilac  too  old',  or  green  too  young ;  and  I 


a  cap,  as  I  see  those  from  Paris  mostly  aM ; 
and  now  I  had  to  veer  round,  and  advise  hift 
to  go  as  fast  as  she  could,  and  secure  Mr. 
Johnson's  cap  before  any  other  purchasst 
snatched  it  up.  But  Miss  Pole  vras  too  shftr^ 
for  me. 

*«  Why,  Mary,"  said  she,"  it  was  only  y«h 
terday  yoa  were  running  down  that  cap  like 
anything.  Ton  said,  yoa  know,  that  litoe 
vras  too  old  a  color  for  me,  and  green  to* 
young ;  and  that  the  mixture  was  very  on- 
becoming." 

•'  Yes,  I  know,"  said  I ;  «*  but  I  b«f« 
thooght  better  of  it.  I  thought  about  it  • 
great  deal  last  night,  and  I  think — I  thougM 
— thej  would  neutialiie  each  other  ;  and  the 
shadows  of  anj  color  are,  jou  know — some- 
thing I  know-— complementarj  colors."  I 
was  not  sore  of  mj  own  meaning,  but  I  bad 
an  idea  in  mj  head,  though  I  could  not  ss- 
press  it.    She  took  me  op  shortlj. 

*'  Child,  joo  don't  know  what  you  are  say- 
ing. And  besides,  I  don't  want  oomplimeDii 
at  my  time  of  life.  I  ky  awake,  too,  think- 
ing of  the  cap.  I  only  buy  one  ready-mad* 
once  a  year,  and  of  coone  it's  a  matter  for 
consideration  ;  and  I  came  to  the  oondusSotfi 
that  you  were  quite  right." 

''  O  dear  Miss  Pole !  I  was  quite  wrong ; 
if  you  only  knew — I  did  think  it  a  very 
pretty  cap— only — " 

**  Well,  do  just  finish  what  you've  got  t* 
saj.  You're  almost  as  bad  as  Miss  Mattj  in 
your  way  of  talking,  without  being  half  ai 
good  as  she  is  in  other  ways ;  though  I'm 
very  fond  of  you,  Mary,  I  don't  mean  I  an 
not ;  bot  you  must  see  you're  very  off  and 
on,  and  very  muddle-headed.    It's  the  truth. 


when  I  read  this  letter ;  for,  however  pretty 
a  cage  might  be,  it  was  something  for  Miss 
Pole's  own  self,  and  not  for  her  parrot,  that 
I  had  intended  to  get.  Here  had  I  been  find- 
ing ever  so  many  reasons  against  her  buying 
a  new  cap  at  Johnson's  fashion-show,  because 
I  thought  that  the  present  which  Mrs.  Gor^ 
don  was  to  choose  for  me  in  Paris  might  turn 
oai  to  be  an  elegant  and  fiwhionable  bead- 


think  the  mixture  very  becoming  to  you  ;  and 
I  think  you  will  never  get  such  a  pretty  cap 
again,  at  least  in  Cranfi^rd."  It  was  fully 
out,  so  far,  at  least. 

*'  Then,  Mary  Smith,  will  yoo  tdl  me  whai 
yoo  did  mean  by  speaking  as  you  did,  and 
convincing  me  against  mj  will,  and  giving  me 
a  bad  night  7" 

**  I  meant — O  Miss  Pole,  I  meant  to  sor- 


dNM ;  a  kind  of  cross  between  a  torbao  aad  j  prise  joa  with  a  present  firom  Paris;  and  I 
1121 
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thoaght  it  woald  be  a  cap.  Mrs.  Gordon 
mm  to  ohooee  it,  and  Mr.  Ludovic  to  bring 
it.  I  dare  say  it  is  in  England  now ;  only 
it's  not  a  cap.  And  I  did  not  want  yon  to 
Imy  Johnson's  cap,  when  L  thought  I  was 
getting  another  for  you." 
•  Miss  Pole  found  this  speech  "  muddle- 
headed,"  1  have  no  doubt,  thongh  she  did 
not  say  so,  only  making  an  odd  noise  of  per- 
plexity. I  went  on  :  **  I  wrote  to  Mrs.  Gor- 
don, and  asked  her  to  get  you  a  present — 
something  new  and  pretty.  I  meant  it  to  be 
a  dress ;  but  I  suppose  I  did  not  say  so  ;  I 
thought  it  would  be  a  cap,  for  Paris  is  so 
fiimous  for  cape,  and  it  is — " 

**  You're  a  good  girl,  Mary"  (I  was  past 
thirty,  but  did  not  object  to  being  call^  a 
girl ;  and,  indeed,  I  generally  felt  like  a  girl 
at  Cranford,  where  everybody  was  so  much 
older  than  I  was),  ''  but  when  yon  want  a 
thing.  Bay  what  yon  want ;  it  is  the  best  way 
in  general.  And  now  I  suppose  Mrs.  Gor- 
don has  bought  something  quite  different  ? — 
a  pair  of  shoes,  I  dare  say,  for  people  talk  a 
.great  deal  aboat  Paris  shoes.  Anyhow,  I'm 
just  as  much  obliged  to  you,  Mary,  my  dear ; 
only  you  should  not  go  and  spend  your  money 
on  me." 

'*  It  was  not  much  money ;  and  it  was  not  a 
pair  of  shoes.  You'll  let  me  go  and  get  the 
cap,  wont  you?  It  was  so  pretty— some- 
body will  be  sure  to  snatch  it  up." 

'*  I  don't  like  getting  a  cap  that's  sure  to 
be  unbecoming." 

*'  Bat  it  is  not !  it  was  not !  I  never  saw 
yon  look  so  well  in  anything !"  said  I. 

**  Mary,  Mary,  remember  who  is  the  father 
of  lies!' 

**  But  he's  not  my  father,"  exclaimed  I,  in 
a  hurry,  for  I  saw  Mrs.  FitsAdam*go  down 
the  street  in  the  direction  of  Johnson's  shop. 
•»  I'll  eat  my  words ;  they  were  all  false  : 
only  just  let  me  run  down  and  buy  that  cap 
— that  pretty  cap  !" 

"  Well,  run  off,  child.  I  liked  »t  myself 
till  you  put  me  oat  of  taste  with  it." 

I  brought  it  back  in  triumph  fiom  under 
llrs.  FitzAdam's  very  nose,  as  she  was  hang- 
ing in  meditation  over  it ;  and  the  more  we 
saw  of  it,  the  more  we  felt  pleased  with  our 
purchase.  We  tamed  it  on  this  side,  and  we 
tamed  it  on  that ;  and  though  we  hurried  it 
away  into  Miss  Pole's  bedroom  at  the  sound 
of  a  double  knock  at  the  door,  when  we  found 
it  was  only  Miss  Matty  and  Mr.  Peter,  Miss 
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Pole  coul<f  not  reeist  the  opportunity  of  dis- 
playing it,  and  said,-  in  a  solemn  way  to  MisB' 
Matty,— 

*'  Can  I  speak  to  yon  for  a  few  minutes  in 
private?"  And  I  knew  feminine  delicacy 
too  well  to  explain  what  this  grave  prelude 
was  to  lead  to,  aware  how  immediately  Miss 
Matty's  anxious  tremor  would  be  allayed  by 
the  sight  of  the  cap.  1  had  to  go  on  talking 
^  Mr.  Peter,  however,  when  1  would  far 
rather  have  been  in  the  bedroom,  and  heard 
the  observations  and  comments. 

We  talked  of  the  new  cap  all  day ;  what 
gowns  it  would  suit ;  whether  a  certain  bow, 
was  not  rather  too  coquettish  for  a  woman 
of  Miss  Pole's  age.  '*  No  longer  young,"  as 
she  called  herself,  after  a  little  struggle  with 
the  words,  thongh  at  sixty-five  she  need  not 
have  blushed  as  if  she  were  telling  a  false- 
hood. But  at  last  the  cap  was  put  away, 
and  with  a  wrench  we  turned  our  thoughts 
from  the  subject.  We  had  been  silent  for  a 
little  while,  each  at  our  work  with  a  candle 
between  us  when  Miss  Pole  began, — 

*»  It  was  very  kind  of  you,  Mary,  to  think 
of  giving  me  a  present  from  Paris," 

''  Oh,  I  was  only  too  glad  to  be  able  to 
get  you  something  !  I  hope  you  will  like  it, 
though  it  is  not  what  I  expected." 

''  I  am  sure  I  shall  like  it.  And  a  surprise 
is  always  so  pleasant." 

'*  Yes ;  but  I  think  Mrs.  Gordon  has  made 
a  very  odd  choice." 

**  I  wonder  what  it  is.  I  don't  like  to  ask, 
but  there's  a  great  deal  in  anticipation ;  I 
remember  hearing  dear  Miss  Jenkyns  say 
that '  anticipation  was  the  soul  of  enjoyment,' 
or  something  like  that.  Now,  there  is  no 
anticipation  in  a  surprise ;  that's  the  worst 
of  it." 

<<  Shall  I  tell  you  what  it  is  ?  " 

*'  Just  as  you  like,  my  dear.  If  it  is  any 
pleasure  to  yon,  I  am  quite  willing  to  hear." 

*'  Perhaps  I  had  better  not.  It  is  some- 
thing quite  different  to  what  I  expected,  and 
meant  to  have  got ;  and  I'm  not  sure  if  I  like 
it  as  well." 

*•  Relieve  you?  mind,  if  you  like,  Mary. 
In  all  disappointments  sympathy  is  a  great 
balm." 

**  Well,  then,  it's  something  not  for  you  ; 
it's  for  Polly.  It's  a  cage.  Mrs.  Gordon 
says  they  make  such  pretty  ones  in  Paris." 

I  could  see  that  Miss  Pole's  first  emotion 
was  disappointment.    Bat  she  was  very  fond 
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oar  haDds,  and  on  her  retorn  she  was  to  ooma 
tip  into  the  drawing-room  with  the  nail  aoi 
a  hammeA 

Fannj  was  a  long  time,  tm  she  always  wa9| 
over  her  errands;  but  as  soon  as  she  came^ 
back,  we  knocked  the  nail,  with  solemn  ear- 
nestnefp,  into  the  house-wall,  jost  outside  the 
drawing-room  window ;  for,  as  Miss  Pole  ob- 
served, when  1  was  not  there  she  had  no  one 
to  talk  to,  and  as  in  summer-time  she  gen^ 
erally  sat  with  the  window  open,  she  could 
combine  two  purposes,  the  giving  air  and  sun 
to  Polly-Cockatoo,  and  the  having  his  agree- 
able companionship  in  her  solitary  hours. 

««  When  it  rains,  my  dear,  or  even  in  a 
very  hot  sun,  I  shall  take  the  cage  in.  I 
would  not  have  your  pretty  present  spoilt  for 
the  world.  It  was  very  kind  of  you  to  think 
of  it ;  I  am  quite  come  round  to  liking  it 
better  than  any  present  of  mere  dress  ;  and 
dear  Mrs.  Gordon  has  shown  all  her  usual 
pretty  observation  in  remembering  my  Polly- 
Cockatoo." 

"  Polly-Cockatoo"  ¥ra8  his  grand  tiarae; 
I  had  only  once  or  twice  heard  him  spoken 
of  by  Miss  Pole  in  this  fbrmal  manner,  except 
when  she  was  speaking  to  the  servants  ;  then 
she  always  gave  him  bis  full  designation,  just 
as  most  people  call  their  daughters  Mies,  in 
s^king  of  them  to  strangers  or  servants. 
But  since  Polly  was  to  have  a  new  cage,  and 
all  the  way  from  Paris  too.  Miss  Pole  evi- 
dently thought  it  necessary  to  treat  him  with 
unusual  respect. 

We  were  obliged  to  go  out  to  pay  some 
calls ;  but  we  left  strict  orders  with  Fannj 
what  to  do  if  the  cage  arrived  in  our  absence, 
as  (we  had  calculated)  it  might.  Miss  Pole 
stood  ready  bonnett^  and  shawled  at  the 
kitchen  door,  I  behind  her,  and  oook  behind 
Fanny,  each  of  us  listening  to  the  conversa- 
tion of  the  other  two. 

'*  And,  Fanny,  mind,  if  it  comes,  you  coax 
Polly-Cockatoo  nicely  into  it.     He  is  very  . 
particular,  and  may  be  attached  to  his  old 
cage,  though  it  is  so  shabby.    Remember 
birds  have  their  feelings  as  much  as  we  have !  ^ 
Don*t  hurry  him  in  making  up  his  mind." 

**  Please,  ma'am,  I  think  an  almond  would  *' 


of  her  cockatoo,  and  the  thought  of  liis  smart- 
ness in  his  new  habitation  made  her  be  rec- 
oncile^  in  a  moment ;  besides  that,'  she  was 
reaHy  grateful  tct  me  for  having  planned  a 
present  for  her. 

*»  Polly  !  Well,  yes ;  his  old  cage  is  very 
shabby ;  he  is  so  oontinnally  pecking  at  it  with 
his  sharp  bill.  I  dare  say  Mrs.  Gordon  no- 
ticed it  when  she  called  here  last  October.  I 
shall  always  think  of  you,  Mary,  when  I  see 
him  in  it.  Now  we  can  have  him  in  the 
drawing-room,  for  I  dare  say  a  French  cage 
will  be  quite  an  ornament  to  the  room. 

And  so  we  talked  on  till  we  worked  our- 
selves up  into  high  delight  ai  the  idea  of 
Polly  in  his  new  abode,  presentable  in  it  even 
to  the  Honorable  Mrs.  Jamieson.  The  neit 
morning  Miss  Pole  said  she  had  been  dream- 
ing of  Polly  with  her  new  cap  on  his  head, 
while  she  herself  sat  on  a  perch  in  the  new 
cage  and  admired  him.  Then,  as  if  ashamed 
of  having  revealed  the  fact  of  imsgining 
**such  arrant  nonsense"  in  her  sleep,  she 
passed  on  rapidly  to  the  philosophy  of  dreams, 
quoting  tome  book  she  had  lately  been  read- 
ing, which  vfas  either  too  deep  in  itself,  or 
too  confused  in  her  repetition  for  me  to  under- 
stand it .  After  breakfiist ,  we  had  the  cap  out 
again ;  and  that  in  its  different  aspects  occu- 
pied us  for  an  hour  or  so ;  and  then,  as  it 
was  a  fine  day,  we  tuned  into  the  garden, 
where  Polly  was  hung  on  a  nail  outside  the 
kitchen  window.  He  clamored  and  screamed 
at  the  sight  of  his  mistress,  who  went  to  look 
for  an  almond  for  him.  I  examined  his 
cage  meanwhile,  old  discolored  wicker-work, 
clumsily  made  by  a  Granford  basket-maker. 
I  took  out  Mrs.  Gordon's  letter ;  it  was  dated 
the  fifteenth,  and  this  was  the  twentieth,  for 
1  had  kept  it  secret  for  two  days  in  my  pocket. 

Mr.  Ludovio  was  on  the  point  of  setting 
out  for  England  when  she  wrote. 

<'  Poor  Polly  !  "  said  I,  as  Miss  Pole,  re- 
turning, fed  him  with  the  almond. 

*'  Ah !  Polly  does  not  know  what  a  pretty 
cage  he  is  going  to  have,"  said  she,  talking 
to  him  as  she  would  have  done  to  a  child  ; 
.  and  then  turning  to  me,  she  asked  me  when  I 
thought  it  would  oome?  We  reckoned  up 
dates,  and  made  out  that  it  might  arrive  that  J  help  him  to  get  over  his  feelings,"  said  Fanny,  .  • 


very  day.  So  she  called  to  her  little  stupicf 
servant-maiden,  Fanny,  and  bade  her  go  out 
and  boy  a  great  brass-headed  nail,  very  strong 
— strong  enough  to  bear  Polly  and  the  new 
cage,  and  we  all  three  weighed  the  cage  in 


dropping  a  courtesy  at  every  speech,  as  she 
had  been  taught  to  do  at  her  charity  school. 
*'  A  very  good  idea,  very.  If  I  have  mj 
keys  in  my  pocket  I  will  give  yoa  an  ahnoDd 
for  him.    I  Vhiuk  be  is  sore  to  like  the  view 


•0 
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op  ibe  Biieet  ftom  the  window  ;  he  likes  see- 
^  people,  I  think." 

<«  It's  but  a  dull  look-out  into  i^  garden ; 
Bowt  but  dumb  flowers,"  said  oook,  touched 
bj  this  allusion  to  the  cheerfulness  of  the 
stieet,  as  oontiasted  with  the  view  frpm  her 
own  kitchen  window. 

<«  It's  a  Tery  good  look-out  for  busy  peo- 
ple," said  Miss  Pole,  severely.  And  then, 
neling  she  was  likely  to  get  the  worst  of  it 
|a  an  encounter  wiUi  her' old  servant,  she 
^thdrew  with  meek  dignity,  being  deaf  to 
some  sharp  reply;  and  of  course  I,  being 
bound  to  keep  order,  was  deaf  too.  If  the 
truth  must  be  told,  we  rather  hastened  our 
Stops,  until  we  had  banged  the  street-dgor 
behind  us. 

We  called  on  Miss  Matty,  of  course ;  and 
then  on  Mrs.  Hoggins.  It  seemed  as  if  ill- 
Ipick  would  have  jt  that  we  went  to  the  only 
Iwo  households  of  Cranford  where  there  was 
the  encumbrance  of  a  man,  and  in  both 
places  the  man  was  where  he  ought  not  to 
have  been ;  namely,  in  his  own  house,  and 
in  the  way.  Miss  Pole — out  of  (avility  to 
me,  and  because  she  really  was  full  of  the  new 
cage  for  Polly,  and  because  we  all  in  Cranford 
lelied  on  the  sympathy  of  our  neighbors  in 
the  veriest  trifle  that  interested  us  —  told 
Miss  Matty  and  Mr.  Peter,  and  Mr.  ani 
1^.  Hoggins ;  he  was  standing  in  the  draw- 
ing-room, booted  and  spurred,  and  eating  his 
bonk  of  bread  and  cheese  in  the  very  pres- 
ence of  his  aristocratic  wife,  my  lady  that 
was.  As  Miss  Pole  said  afterwards,  if  re- 
finement vras  not  to  be  found  in  Cranford, 
blessed  as  it  was  vrith  so  many  scions  of 
county  families,  she  did  not  know  where  to 
meet  with  it.  Bread  and  cheese  in  the  diaw- 
i|tg-room !    Onions  next. 

But  for  all  Mr.  Hoggins's  vulgarity.  Miss 
Pole  told  him  of  the  present  she  was  about 
tQ  receive. 

*»  Only  think !  a  new  cage  for  Polly — Polly 
-^Polly-Cockatoo,  you  know,  Mr.  Hoggins. 
You  remember  him  and  the  Mto  he  gave  me 
tmce  because  he  wanted  to  be  put  back  in 
his  cage,  pretty  bird  ?  " 
«  **  I  only  hope  the  new  cage  will  be  strong 
as  well  as  pretty,  for  I  must  say  a — "  He 
caught  a  look  from  his  wife,  I  think,  for  he 
stopped  short.  <<Well,  we're  old  friends, 
Polly  and  I,  and  he  put  tome  practioe  in  my 
w)aj  once.    I  shall  be  up  the  street  this  af- 


ternoon, and  perhaps  I  shall  step  in  and  see 
this  nnart  Parisian  cage." 

»*  Do !  "  said  Miss  Pole,  eagerly.  ^  "  Or, 
if  you  are  in  a  hurry,  look  lip  at  my  draw- 
ing-room window ;  if  the  cage  is  come,  it 
will  be  hanging  out  there,  and  Polly  in  it." 

We  had  passed  the  omnibus  that  met  the 
train  from  London  some  time  ago,  so  we 
were  not  surprised  as  wo  returned  home  to 
see  Fanny  half  out  of  the  window,  and  cook 
evidently  either  helping  or  hindering  her. 
Then  they  both  took  their  heads  in;  but 
there  was  no  cage  hanging  up^  We  hast- 
ened up  the  stops. 

•    Both  Fanny  and  the  oook  met  us  in  the 
passage. 

«» Please,  ma'am,"  said  Fannjr,  "  there's 
no  bottom  to  the  cage,  and  PoUy  would  fly 
away." 

**And  there's  no  top,"  exclaimed  cook. 
<*  He  might  get  out  of  the  top  quite  easy." 

*<  Let  me  see,"  said  Miss  Pole,  brushing 
past,  thinking  no  doubt  that  her  superior 
intelligence  was  all  that  vras  needed  to  set 
things  to  rights.  On  the  ground  la^  a  bun- 
dle, or  a  circle  of  hoops,  neatly  covered  over 
with  calico,  no  more  like  a  cage  for  Polly- 
Codsatoo  than  I  am  like  a  cage.  Cook  took' 
something  up  between  her  finger  and  thumb, 
and  lifted  the  unsightly  present  from  Paris. 
How  I  wish  it  had  stajred  there ! — but  foolish 
ambition  has  brought  people  to  ruin  before 
now ;  and  my  twenty  shillings  are  gone, 
sure  enough,  and  there  must  be  some  use  or 
some  ornament  intended  by  the  maker  of  the 
thing  before  us. 

"  Don'6  you  think  it's  a  mousetrap, 
ma'am?  "  asked  Fanny,  dropping  her  littie 
courtesy. 

For  reply,  the  cook  lifted  up  the  machine, 
and  showed  how  easily  mice  might  run  out ; 
and  Fanny  shrank  back  abashed.  Cook, was 
evidently  set  against  the  new  invention,  and 
muttered  about  its  being  all  of  a  piece  with 
French  things — French  cooks,  French  plums 
(nasty  dried-up  things) ,  French  rolls  (as  had 
no  substance  in  'em) . 

Miss  Pole's  good  manners,  and  desire  of 
making  the  best  of  things  in  my  presence, 
induced  her  to  try  and  drown  cook's  muttor- 
mgs. 

*'  Indeed,  I  think  it  will  make  a  very  nice 
cage  for  Polly-Cockatoo.  How  pleased  he 
will  be  to  go  from  one  hoop  to  another ,  just 
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likea  ladder,  and  with  a  board  or  two  at  the 
bottoQi,  and  nioelj  tiod  up  at  the  top—" 

Fanny  was  struck  with  a  new  idea. 

«( Please,  ma*am,  mj  sister-in-law  has  got 
an  aunt  as  lives  lady's-maid  with  Sir  John's 
daughter—- Miss  Arlej.  And  they  did  say 
as  she  wore  iron  petticoats  all  made  of 
hoops — '' 

<< Nonsense,  Fanny!"  we  all  oried;  for 
such  a  thing  had  not  been  heard  of  in  all 
Drumble,  let  alone  Cranford,  and  I  was 
rather  looked  upon  in  the  light  of  a  fiut 
young  woman  by  all  the  laundresses  of  Gran- 
ford,  because  I  had  two  corded  petticoats. 

«<  Go  mind  thy  business,  wench,"  said 
cook,  with  the  utmost  contempt ;  ''I'll  war- 
rant we'll  manage  th'  cag9  without  thy 
help." 

*'  It  IB  near  dinner-time,  Fanny,  and  the 
doth  not  laid,"  said  Miss  Pole,  hoping  the 
remark  might  cut  two  ways ;  but  cook  had 
no  notion  of  going.  She  stood  on  the  bot- 
tom step  of  the  stairs,  holding  the  Paris  per- 
plexity aloft  in  the  air. 

'*  It  might  do  for  a  meat-safe,"  said  she. 
**  Cover  it  o'er  wi'  canvas,  to  keep  the  flies 
out.  It  is  a  good  framework,  I  reckon,  any- 
how !  "  She  held  her  head  on  one  side,  like 
a  connoisseur  in  meatrsafes,  as  she  was. 

Miss  Pole  said,  "  Are  you  sure  Mrs.  Gor- 
don called  it  a  cage,  Mary?  Because  she  is 
a  woman  of  her  word,  and  would  not  have 
called  it  so  if  it  was  not." 

**  Look  here ;  I  have  the  letter  in  my 
pocket." 

«  'I  hava^ wondered  how  I  could  best  ful- 
fil your  commission  for  me  to  purchase  some- 
thing to  the  value  of — um,  um,  never  mind 
— '  fashionable  and  pretty  for  dear  Min  Pole, 
and  at  length  I  have  decided  upon  one  of  the 
new  kuid  of '<  cages  " '  (look  here.  Miss  Pole ; 
here  is  the  word,  C.  A.  G.  £.),  *  which  are 
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stood  at  the  door  of  the  dining-room  taking 
a  distant  view  of  the  article.  *'  Please,  ma'am, 
it  looks  like  a  petticoat  vntbout  any  stuff  in 
it ;  indeed  it  does,  if  I'm  to  be  whipped  fbr 
saying  it." 

But  she  only  drew  down  upon  herself  a 
fresh  objurgation  from  the  cook  ;  and  sorry 
and  ^annoyed,  I  seized  the  opportunity  of 
taking  the  thing  out  of  cook's  hand,  and 
carrying  it  up-stairs,  for  it  was  full  time  to 
get  ready  for  dinner.  But  we  had  very  lii- 
tle  appetite  for  our  meal,  and  kept  constantly 
making  suggestions,  one  to  the  other,  as  to 
the  nature  and  purpose  of  this  Paris  ''  cage," 
but  as  constantly  snubbing  poor  little  Fan- 
ny's reiteration  of  *<  Please,  ma'am,  I  do  be- 
lieve it's  a  kind  of  petticoat — indeed  I  do." 
At  length  Miss  Pole  turned  «ipon  her  vrith 
almost  as  much  vehemence  as^oook  had  done, 
only  in  choicer  language. 

"  Don't  be  silly,  Fanny.  ^Do  you  think 
ladies  are  like  children,  and  must  be  put  Ip 
go-carts ;  or  need  vrire  guards  dike  fires  to 
surround  them ;  or  can  get  warmth  out  of 
bits  of  whalebone  and  steel ;  a  likely  thing 
indeed !  Don't  keep  talking  about  what  yop 
don't  understand." 

So  our  maiden  vras  mute  for  the  rest  ef  the 
meal.  After  dinner  we  had  Polly  brought 
up-stairs  in  her  old  cage,  and  I  held  out  the 
new  one,  and  we  turned  it  about  in  every 
vray.     At  length  Miss  Pole  said, — 

''  Put  Polly-Ck>ckatoo  back,  and  shut  him 
up  in  his  cage.  You  hold  this  French  thing 
up  "  (alas !  that  my  present  should  be  called 
a  "  thing  "),  "  and  I'll  sew  a  bottom  on  to 
it.  I'll  lay  a  good  deal,  they've  forgotten  to 
sew  in  the  bottom  before  sending  it  off."  So 
I  held  and  she  sewed ;  and  then  she  held  and 
I  sewed,  till  it  was  all  done.  Just  as  wo  had- 
put  Polly-Cockatoo  in,  and  were  closing  up 
the  top  with  a  pretty  piece  of  old  yellow  ril^ 


made  so  much  lighter  and  more  elegant  in  bon, — and,  indeed,  it  was  not  a  bad-looking 


Paris  than  in  England.  Indeed,  I  am  not 
sure  if  they  have  ever  reached  you,  for  it  is 
not  a  month  since  I  saw  the  first  of  the  kind 
in  Paris.' " 

<'  Docs  she  say  anything  about  Polly-Cock- 
atoo? "  asked  Miss  Pole.  *'  That  wouM  set- 
tle the  matter  at  once,  as  showing  that  she 
had  him  in  her  mind." 

«•  No— nothmg." 

Just  then  Fanny  came  along  the  passage 
with  the  tray  full  of  dinner-things  in  her 
When  she  had  put  them  down,  she 


cage  afler  all  our  trouble, — Mr.  Hoggins  came 
up-stairs,  having  been  seen  by  Fanny  befoce 
he  had  time  to  knock  at  the  door. 

*'  Hallo!  "  said  he,  almost  tumbling  over 
us,  as  we  were  sitting  on  the  floor  at  our 
work.    "What's  this?" 

<*  It's  this  pretty  present  for  Polly-Cock*- 
too,"  said  Miss  Pole,  raising  herself  up  vrith 
as  much  dignity  as  she  could,  *'  tHat  Mary 
has  had  sent  from  Paris  for  me."  Miss  Pole 
was  in  great  spirits  now  we  had  ffxt  FoOj 
in ;  I  can't  say  that  I  was. 
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Mr.  Hoggins  began  to  laugh  in  his  boister- 
ous, vulgar  way. 

"  For  Polly — ^ha !  ba !  It's  meant  for  you, 
Miss  Pole-'ha!  ba!  It's  a  new  invention 
tabold  your  gowns  out — ha !  ha !  " 

<*  Mr.  Hoggins !  you  may  be  a  surgeon, 
and  a  very  clever  one,  but  nothing — ^not  even 
your  profession — gives  you  a  right  to  b»  in- 
decent! " 

Miss  Pole  was  thoroughly  roused,  and  I 
trembled  in  my  shoes.  But  Mr.  Hoggins 
only  laughed  the  more.  Polly  screamed  in 
concert,  but  Miss  Pole  stood  in  stiff,  rigid 
propriety,  very  red  in  the  face. 

**  I  beg  your  pardon.  Miss  Pole,  I  am 
sure.  Bat  I'm  pretty  certain  I  am  right. 
It's  no  indecency  that  I  can  sec ;  my  wife 
and  Mrs.  FitaAdam  take  in  a  Paris  fashion- 
book  between *'em,  and  I  can't  help  seeing 
the  plates  of  &shions  sometimes — ha!  ha! 
Iia !  Look,  Polly  has  got  out  of  his  queer 
prison — ha !  ha !  ha !  " 

Just  then  Mr.  Peter  came  in ;  Miss  Matty 
was  so  curious  to  know  if  the  expected  pres- 
ent had  arrived.  Mr.  Hoggins  took  him  by 
the  arm,  and  pointed  to  the  poor  thing  lying 
on  the  ground,  but  could  not  explain  for 
laughing.    Miss  Pole  said, — 

*'  Although  I  am  not  accustomed  to  give 
an  explanation  of  my  conduct  to  gentlemen, 
yet,  being  insulted  in  my  own  house  by — ^by 
Mr.  Hoggins,  I  must  appeal  to  the  brother 


of  my  old  friend — ^my  very  oldest  friend.  Is 
this  article,  a  lady's  petticoat,  or  a  bird's 
cage?" 

She  held  it  up  as  she  made  this  solemn  in- 
quiry. Mr.  Hoggins  seized  the  moment  to 
leave  the  room,  in  shame,  as  I  supposed,  bat, 
in  reality,  to  fetch  his  wife's  fashion-book ; 
before  1  had  completed  the  narration  of  the 
story  of  my  unlucky  commission,  he  returned, 
and  holding  the  fashion-plate  open  by  the 
side  of  the  extended  article,  demonstrated 
the  identity  of  the  two. 

But  Mr.  Peter  had  always  a  smooth  way 
of  turning  off  anger,  by  either  his  fun  or  a 
compliment.  *<  It  is  a  cage,"  said  he,,  bow- 
ing to  Miss  Pole ;  <'.but  it  is  a  cage  for  an 
angel,  instead  of  a  bird !  Gome  along,  Hog- 
gins ;   I  want  to  speak  to  you  !  " 

And,  with  an  apology,  he  took  the  oflfend- 
ing  and  victorious  surgeon  out  of  Miss  Pole's 
presence.  For  a  good  while  we  said  noth- 
ing ;  and  we  were  now  rather  shy  of  little 
Fanny's  superior  wisdom  when  she  brought 
up  tea.  But  towards  night  our  spirits  re- 
vived, and  we  were  quite  ourselves  again, 
when  Miss  Pole  proposed  that  we  should  cut 
up  the  pieces  of  steel  or  whalebone — which, 
to  do  them  justice,  were  very  elastic — and 
make  ourselves  two  good  comfortable  Eng- 
lish calashes  out  of  them  with  the  aid  of  a 
piece  of  dyed  silk  which  Miss  Pole  had  by 
her. 


Thb  Doitbui-Sobew  Propellor.— It  has  been 
•aid  with  truth  and  humor  that  at  the  present 
day  Aristotle  is  to  be  consulted  for  new  discoTer- 
ies;  and  many  of  our  eogiDeering  novelties  may 
be  found  in  old  authorities,  though  of  later  date 
than  the  writings  of  the  Stagjrite.  Recently, 
says  a  London  paper,  the  chief  engineer  of  her 
majesty's  dockyard  at  Portsmouth  constructed  a 
steam-launch,  in  order  to  test  the  applicability  of 
the  system  of  twin  or  double-screw  propellers 
driven  by  independent  engiries  for  our  men-of- 
war.  This  had  already  been  accomplished  in  1851 
by  Mr.  George  Bennie,  with  Carpenter's  double 
screws ;  but  a  correspondent  of  the  Times  thus 
traces  the  invention  a  century  earlier  : — 

««  So  long  ago  as  1752,  D.  Bemouilli,  proposed 
to  use  screw-propellors  at  the  bows,  sides,  and 
Stem  of  a  ship,  and  to  drive  them  by  a  steam-en- 

le.    A  sketch  of  this  early  suggestion  is  given 

the  '*  Annales  des  Arts  et  Manu&otnres,"  tome 


60,  p.  829.  In  1775  Kraft  noticed  this  invention 
in  a  memoir  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  two  years 
afterwards  we  find  it  mentioned  in  the  Monthly 
Review,  vol.  56,  p.  525.  As  usual  the  idea  was 
frequently  reproduced  or  copied  fay  other  invent- 
ors ;  but  even  a  century  ago  it  included  provi- 
sions  for  raising  screws  out  of  water  when  out  of 
use." 


Gbobgb  £uot*8  novels  have  been  translated 
into  French  by  M.  d*Albert  Durade  at  Basle— 
**  Adam  Bede,'*  \a  two  volumes ;  **  La  FamiUe 
TuUiver,  ou  Le  Moulin  sur  la  Floes,''  in  two  vol- 
umes ;  and  "  Silas  Mamer,  le  Tisserand  de  Rav- 
else,"  in  one.  **  Romola,**  by  G.  Eliot,  is  now 
added  to  the  Tauchniti  series  of  English  reprints  ; 
and  "Tales  of  a  Wavside  Inn"  and  "Miles 
Standish  "  form  the  thurd  volume  of  Tauohniti*s 
aatboriied  edition,  of  '' LongfeUow's  Poetioal 
Works." 
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From  BeDtley's  Misoellanj. 
IMPERFECT  CRIMINAI^. 
A    VEXED    QUESTION. 
BT  FRAHaS  JACOX. 

Quam  propl  ad  crimen  eine  crimine  ?  How 
nearlj  may  a  man  approach  to  guilt,  without 
being  guilty  ?  was  a  favorite  topic  or  vexed 
.  queetioD  when  Casuistry  flourished. 

One  of  Mr.  Hawthorne's  Twice-told  Tales 
is  concerned  with  <*  a  venerable  gentleman, 
one  Mr.  Smith,"  whose  silver  hair  is  the 
bright  symbol  of  a  life  unstained,  except  by 
such  spots  as  are  inseparable  from  human  na- 
ture,— whose  solitude  is  one  night  broken, 
allegorically,  by  the  entrance  of  fancy  with  a 
show-box,  wherein  he  is  made  to  see  himself 
committing  sins  which  may  have  been  medi- 
tated by  him,  but  never  were  embodied  in 
/  act.  Not  a  shadow  of  proof,  it  seems,  could 
have  been  adduced,  in  any  earthly  court,  that 
he  was  guilty  of  the  slightest  of  those  sins 
which  were  thus  made  to  stare  him  in  the 
face.  ' '  And  could  such  beings  of  cloudy  fan- 
tasy, so  near  akin  to  nothingness,  give  valid 
evidence  against  him  at  the  day  of  judg- 
ment ? ' '  Such  is  the  query  propounded,  such 
the  problem  discussed,  such  the  grave  ques- 
tion vexed,  in  the  fantasiestUck  entitled, 
Fancy's  Show-dox  :  A  Morality. 

For,  to  meditative  souls  in  general,  and  to 
curiously  speculative  Mr.  Hawthorne  in  par- 
ticular, it  is,  as  he  says  at  starting,  a  point  of 
vast  interest,  whether  the  soul  muy  contract 
guilty  stains,  in  all  their  depth  and  flagrancy, 
from  deeds  which  may  have  been  plotted  and 
resolved  upon,  but  which  have  never  come 
into  outward  and  actual  existence.  Must  the 
fleshly  hand,  and  visible  frame  of  man,  set  iter 
seal  to  the  evil  designs  of  the  soul,  in  order 
to  give  them  their  entire  validity  against  the 
sinner  ?  It  is  not  until  the  crime  is  accom- 
plished that  guilt  clenches  its  gripe  upon  the 
guilty  heart,  and  claims  it  for  its  own.  Then, 
and  not  before,  our  author  argues,  **  sin  is 
actually  felt  and  acknowledged,  and,  if  un- 
accompanied by  repentance,  grows  a  thou- 
sand-fold more  virulent  by  its  self-conscious- 


»*  Be  it  considered,  also,  that  men  over-es- 
timate their  capacity  for  evil.  At  a  distance, 
while  its  attendant  circumstances  do  not  press 
upon  their  notice,  and  its  results  are  dimly 
seen,  they  can  bear  to  contemplate  it.  They 
may  take  the  tsteps  which  lead  to  crime,  im- 
pelled by  the  same  sort  of  moral  action  as  in 
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working  out  a  mathematical  problem,  yet  be 
powerless  with 'compunction,  at  the  final  nio- 
ment.  They  knew  not  what  deed  it  was  that 
they  deemed  themselves  resolved  to  do.  In 
truth,  there  is  no  such  thing  in  man's  na^re 
as  a  settled  and  full  resolve,  either  for  good 
or  for  evil,  except  at  the  very  moment  of  ex- 
ecution." 

Mr.  Hawthorne  would  hope,  therefore,  in 
conclusion,  that  all  the  dreadful  consequences 
of  sin  will  not  be  incurred,  unless  the  act 
have  set  its  seal  upon  the  thought. 

There  is  another  story*  in  the  same  volume 
which  tells  how  two  villains  were  just  about, 
for  plunder's  sake,  to  stab  to  the  heart  a  trav- 
eller sleeping  by  the  wayside,  when  inter- 
rupted by  approaching  footsteps.  Hereupon 
each  ruffian  quietly  takes  a  dram  on  the  spot, 
and  together  they  depart^  ri  infectd,  **  with 
80  many  jests  and  such  laughter  at  their  un- 
accomplished wickedness,  that  they  might  be 
said  to  have  gone  on  their  way  rejoicing." 
In  a  few  hours,  it  is  added,  they  had  forgot- 
ten the  whole  aflair,  nor  once  imagined  that 
the  recording  angel  had  written  down  the 
crime  of  murder  against  their  souls,  in  letters 
as  durable  as  eternity.  (But  does  this  square 
with  the  writer's  previous  conclusion?) 

The  recording  angePs  book-keeping  is  al- 
together divergent  from  that  of  clerks  of  ses- 
sions and  criminal  courts.  It  is  not  theft, 
as  lawyers  advise  us,  to  determine  to  steal  a 
purse,  nor  to  follow  the  man  who  carries  it 
for  the  purpose  of  stealing  it,  nor  to  stretch 
out  the  hand  for  the  purpose  of  taking  it,  nor 
even  to  lay  hold  of  it  with  the  same  intention. 
The  definition  is  not  satisfied — we  quote  an 
essay iflt  on  the  Morality  of  Advocacy — **  till 
the  purse  is  actually  removed  from  its  place  ;* 
but  as  soon  as  that  is  done,  the  crime  is  com- 
plete, whatever  may  have  been  the  tempta-  * 
tion,  however  rapidly  repentance,  and  even 
confession  and  restitution,  may  follow.  The 
servant  who  sees  a  halfpenny  lying  about, 
takes  it  into  her  hand  with  the  intention  of 
stealing,  and  immediately  changes  her  mind 
and  puts  it  back,  is  a  thief.  A  professional 
criminal,  who  has  planned  a  robbery  for  weeks- 
together,  who  has  gone  out  with  the  full  in- 
tention of  committing  it,  and  who  runs  away 
at  the  last  moment  because  he  sees  a  police- 
man coming,  has  committed  no  crime  at  all." 
This  injustice,  if  so  it  must  be  called,  at  any 
rate  this  ethical  anomaly,  is  inevitable  here 

•"David  Swan." 
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below.  But  they  manage  these  things  difier- 
ently  in  another  place. 

Le  mal  qui  ne  se  fait  pas,  ohservea  Id.  De- 
•ird  Nisard,  *'  n'est  sa  que  de  celui  qui  seal 
tfonnait  le  nombre  des  bone  et  dee  m^ehants 
et  qui  p^se  los  soci^t^  et  lee  ei^des."* 

"  For  though  in  law,  to  murder  be  to  kill, 
In  equity  the  murder's  in  the  will."  f 

The  ancients  frequently  touched  on  this 
aubjcct  of  a  guilty  will.  It  is  the  anim^f 
and  not  the  act,  that  constitutes  the  crime, 
aays  Juvel&al : — 

**  Scelas  intra  se  tacitum  qui  oogitat  nllnm 

Facti  crimen  habet" 

ISeneca  teaches  that  he  who  is  about  in  oom- 
mit  an  injury,  has  committed  it  already  :  in- 
juriam  qui  facturus  est  jam  fecit.  So  Keats » 
in  an  admired  passage,^  speaks  of  the  ^^  two 
brothers  and  their  murdered  man,**  meaning 
the  man  they  were  taking  away  with  them, 
for  the  purpose  of  murdering  him. 

Benvenuto  Cellini  relates,  in  his  autobi- 
ography, how  he  had  formed  a  resolution,  in 
ease  he  could  meet  with  that  malicious  fel- 
low, Bandinello,  one  of  the  blackest  (painted) 
of  Ben's  many  black  beasts,  **  to  fall  upon 
bim,  and  punish  his  insolence ''  without  quar> 
ter.  One  evening,  just  as  Cellini  arrived  at 
the  square  of  St.  Domenico,  in  Florence, 
Bandinello  entered  it  on  the  other  side — as 
Ben  knew  to  be  Ban's  nightly  wont.  W  here- 
upon, writes  Ben,  **  I  came  up  to  him  uith 
%  full  resolution  to  do  a  bloody  piece  of  wurk 
upon  the  spot.  I  looked  up,  and  saw  Lim 
npon  a  little  mule,  which  appeared  no  bigger 
than  an  ass,  and  .he  had  with  him  a  boy  about 
ten  years  of  age.  As  soon  as  he  perceived 
me,  he  turned  as  pale  as  death,  and  trembled 
•  all  over  ;  I,  who  knew  what  a  cowardly  wretch 
be  was,  cried  out  to  him,  *  Fear  nothing,  vile 
poltroon!  I  do  not  think  you  are  worth 
striking.'  He  gave  me  a  look  of  the  most 
abject  pusillanimity,  and  returned  no  answer. 
**  I  thereupon  resumed  just  and  virtuous 
sentiments,  and  returned  tlmnks  to  the  Al- 
mighty for  preventing  me  from  perpetniting 
the  rash  action  I  intended.  Being  in  thm 
manner  delivered  from  the  diabolical  ixenzy 
by  which  I  had  been  agitated,  I  recovered  my 
spirits,"  etc.^ 

•  "  Etudes  d'Histoire,"  p.  259. 

tLady  Mary  W.  Montagu'e  Poems. 

X  "  Isabella  :  or,  the  Pot  of  Basil.'* 

§  <<  Life  of  Benvenato  CeUiiii/'  book  iv.  oh.  ir. 


Ben  (italio6)  it  was  for  Ben  that  he  stopped 
just  in  time,  and  that  Ban  became  not  his 
ban — in  the  shape  of  a  life-long  remorse  (if 
at  least  Ben  was  capable  of  that  sort  of  feel- 
ing)- 

"  Oh  yet. 

Thank  Heaven  that  you  have  not  quite  barten^ 

regret 
For  remorse,  nor  the  sad  self-redemptions  of  grief 
For  a  self-retribution  beyond  all  relief!  '*  * 

Possibly  the  author  of  these  lines  was  not 
unmindful,  as  he  wrote  them,  of  a  near  re- 
lation's picture  of  *'  nobler  bliss  still  "  than 
the  sudden  relief  of  paii^the  rapture  of  the 
conscience,  namely,  at  the  sudden  release 
from  a  guilty  thought.  We  refer  to  Harley 
L'Estrange,  when  **  the  sense  of  the  danger 
his  soul  had  escaped — the  full  knowledge  of 
the  guilt  to  which  the  fiend  had  tempted — 
came  dread  before  his  clearing  vision."  He 
had  meditated  foul  wrong  towards  his  oldest 
friend.  And  thus  already  had  he  been  apos- 
trophized on  the  eve  of  its  meditated  accom- 
plishment :  **  But  woe,  woe  to  th^,  Harley 
L'Estrange,  if  to-morrow  at  this  hour  thoa 
stand  at  the  hearthstone,  thy  designs  accom- 
plished !  .  .  .Wilt  thou  ever  wash  from,  thy 
memory  the  stain  ?  "  f 

So  again  Ad^m  Smith  moralizes  on  tbeeaae 
of  a  man  who,  having  resolved,  and  perhaps 
taken  measuree  to  perpetrate  some  crime,  has 
fortunately  been  prevented  by  an  accident 
which  put  it  out  of  his  power — such  a  man 
being  <<  sure,  if  he  has  any  remains  of  con- 
science, to  regard  this  event  all  his  life  after 
as  a  great  and  signal  deliverance."  He  can 
never  think  of  it,  our  philosopher  goes  on  to 
say,  without  returning  thanks  to  Heaven  for 
saving  him  from  actual  guilt,  and  therefore 
from  life-long  horror  and  remorse :  but  though 
his  hands  are  innocent,  he  is  conscious  'that 
his  heart  is  equally  guilty  as  if  he  had  exe- 
cuted his  resolve.  Still,  it  gives,  practically, 
great  ease  to  his  conscience,  to  consider  that 
the  crime  was  not  executed,  though  he  knows 
that  the  failure  arose  from  no  virtue  in  him. 
'*  To  remember  how  much  he  was  resolved 
upon  it,  has  no  other  effect  than  to  make 
him  regard  his  escape  as  the  greater  and 
more  miraculous  :  for  he  etUl  &ncics  that  he 
has  escaped,  and  he  looks  back  upon  the 
danger  to  which  his  peace  of  mind  was  ex- 
posed, with  that  terror,  with  which  one  who 

•  Owen  Meredith,  *•  Lncile." 

t**  My  Novel,"  book  xU.  ohapten  auLviiL  wd  nud. 
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is  in  safety  may  sometimes  remember  the 
hazard  he  was  in  of  falling  over  a  precipice, 
and  shudder  with  terror  at  the  thoaght."  * 
For,  by  one  stroke  and 

**  In  one  moment,  ^e  may  plange  oor  years 

In  fatal  penitence,  and  in  the  blight 

Of  oar  own  soul  turn  all  our  blood  to  tears. 

And  color  things  to  oome  with  hues  of  Night*'  f 

Shakspeare  had  thought  deeply,  and  has 
touched  repeatedly,  on  this  geoCTal  sabject. 
The  distinction  broadly  drawn  by  human 
judgments  between  a  guilty  design  and  agoilty 
deed,  he  illustrates  in  Bolingbroke's  answer 
to  Aumale  when  the  latter  rushes  in  and  im- 
plores pardon  beforehand  for  a  yet  unavowod 
crime  : — 

<*  Bol.  Intended,  or  committed,  was  this  flmlt  7 
If  but  the  fii^t,  how  heinous  e'er  it  be, 
To  win  thy  after-love  I  pardon  thee."  % 

To  which  a  parallel  passage  might  be  qaoted 
in  Isabella's  plea  for  the  life  of  Angelo : — 

**  Let  him  not  die  :  My  brother  had  but  jusdoe. 

In  that  he  did  the  thing  for  which  he  died  : 

For   Angelo, 

Hi$  met  did  not  overtake  hii  btufinteni  ; 

And  must  be  buried  but  as  an  intent 

That  perished  by  the  toay :  thoughts  are  no  mUh- 

jects  ; 
Intents  but  rmrely  thoughts,**  § 

Suffolk  lees  charitably  pleads,  a  special 
pleader,  against  the  spirit  of  leniency  such  as 
this,  where  he  supposes  the  case  of  one 

<*  Who  being  accused  a  crafty  murderer, 
His  guilt  should  he  but  idly  posted  over. 
Because  his  purpdse  is  not  executed.'*  || 

It  is  too  truly  objected  by  English  critics, 
that  a  French  dramatist's  notion  of  virtue 
would  seem  to  resolve  itself  into  the  concep- 
tion, ip  the  first  instance,  of  some  base  design 
against  the  honor  of  a  friend,  or  the  chastity 
of  a  woman,  and  a  valiant  conquest  of  the 
meditated  villany  at  the  last  moment.  His 
hero  must  sin  greatly  in  thought,  before  he 
can  prevail  upon  himself  to  exhibit  a  little 
virtuous  instinct  in  act.  His  example  is  that 
of  loose  and  vagrant  passions  checked  on  the 
eve  of  consummation  by  an  impulse.  ''  In 
England,  we  phice  the  morality  of  the  stage 
on  a  different  basis.  We  do  not  dramatize 
mental  violations  of  the  Decalogue,  and  take 

*  Adam  Smith,  ''  Theory  of  Moral  SeoUments/* 
part  ii.  eec.  iii. 
t  "  Childe  Harold's  PUprimage,"  canto  iii 
X  "  King  Richard  II.,''  Act  V.  So.  3. 
§  "  Mcamiro  for  Meaaore,'*  Act  V.  So.  1. 
I "  King  Henry  VI.,"  Part  U.  Act  IIL  So.  1. 
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credit  to  ourselves  for  the  non-^ommiision  of 
crimes  which  wc  hold  it  to  be  demoralizing 
even  to  contemplate."  We  do  not  sit  in  the 
playhouse  **  merely  for  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  an  imperfect  criminal  retreat  from  his 
purpose  in  the  end."  • 

*<  When  with  a  sudden  revulsion  his  heart  recoils 

from  its  purpose. 
As  firom  the  verge  of  ji  crag,  where  one  step  more 

is  destruction.^' t 

Let  us  hope  that  the  French  conception  of 
virtue,  as  thus  delineated,  may  not  take  root 
downward  and  bear  fruit  upward,  on  English 
soil ;  and  that  few  censors  of  our  press  may 
have  to  sfiy  of  native  fiction  what  a  discern- 
ing judge  X  said  of  a  novel  entitled  <'  Cree<^," 
that  the  author's  definition  of  innocence,  so 
fiir  as  it  could  be  made  out,  is,  to  be  ready 
and  willing  to  do  wicked  things,  but  not  yoi 
to  have  done  them. 

True,  most  true,  that  between  the  crime 
designed,  and  the  crime  oommitted,  there  is  a 
great  gulf  fixed — ^by  the  communis  sensus  of 
practical  ethics.  When  (Enone  reasons  with 
Phddre,— 

«  Quel  crime  a  pu  produire  un  trouble  si  pres- 
sant? 
Vos  mains  n'ont  point  trempe  dans  le  sang  in- 
nocent?" 

the  wo-begone  queen  replies, — 

'*  Graces  au  ciel,  mes  mains  ne  sent  point  crim- 
ineUes." 

But  for  all  that,  in  her  case,  it  is  due  alike 
to  rhyme  and  reason  to  add, — 

'*  Plut  anx  dieux  que  mon  ooeur  fut  innocent 
oommeelles!  "  § 

But  it  is  something,  it  is  much,  that  besides 
her  self-reproachful  PliU  aux  dteux  !  she  can 
vent,  as  regards  criminal  action,  an  earnest 
Gr&ces  au  ciel!  She  has  not  crossed  the 
gulf,  which,  deep  as  it  may  be,  it  takee  but 
one  step  to  cross.  She  has  not  come  to  the 
pass  or  the  accomplished  criminal,  who,  in 
virtue  or  by  vice  of  his  accomplished  fact, 
must  &11  into  the  strain  of  guilty  Hesperus, 
and  say,  — 

"  Wickedness, 
How  easy  is  thy  lesson  1    IJow  I  stand 
Up  to  the  throat  in  blood  ;  from  Mercy's  records 

•  Wettminstrr  Review ^  New  Series,.  V.  96.     Art  : 
**  The  EogliBh  Stage." 
t  Longfellow,  <'  The  Courtship  of  Miles  Steodish." 
X  In  BentUy^t  QumrteHy  Review,  II.  4/6S. 
fBaoine,  <*Phedr»,''L8. 
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For  eyermore  my  fnnlty  name  is  nixed. 
Bui  yesterday,  oh,  blessed  yesterday, 
I  was  a  man  ; 
And  now — ^I  start  amazed  at  mysel£**  * 

li  is  a  remark  of  Mr.  Disraeli's,  that  the 
pursuit  of  gaming,  oftener  than  any  other, 
leads  men  to  self-knowledge.  Appalled,  he 
argues  by  the  absolute  xiestr notion  on  the 
verge  of  which  the  gamester  finds  his  early 
youth  just  stepping ;  aghast  at  the  shadowy 
crimes  which,  under  the  influence  of  this  life, 
seem,  as  it  were,  to  rise  upon  his  soul,  often 
he  hurries  to  emancipate  himself  from  this 
fetal  thraldom,  and  with  a  ruined  fortune  and 
marred  prospects,  yet  thanks  his  Creator  that 
his  soul  is  still  white,  and  his  conscience  clear  f 
froyi  those  dark  stains  which  Phedre  depre- 
caied,  from  that  one  **  damned  spot,"  of  which 
all  tl:c  perfumes  of  Arabia  could  not  cleanse 
Lady  Mucbeth^s  little  hand. 

It  is  Horace's  teaching,  in  one  of  his  seri- 
ously  reflective  moods,  that  not  Heaven  itself 
can  annihilate  or  undo  a  deed  done — non  ta- 
men  irritum  Quodcunque  retro  est,  efficiet : — 

•*  neque 

Biffinget,  infcctumque  reddet 
Quod  fugiens  semcl  hora  vezit.**  t 

**  Oh,  the  £erce  sense 
Of  hopelessness  !     Thefiuli  if>  don€  !    No  keen 
Remorse,  no  holy  law  of  i)enitence. 
Not  God  himself  can  make  it  not  have  been; 
Though  angels  whisper  peace,  that  thought  comes 
in  between."  § 

Premeditation,  writes  Mr.  Carlyle,  is  not 
performance,  is  not  surety  of  performance ;  it 
is  perhaps,  at  most,  surety  of  letting  whoeo 
wills  perform.  From  the  purpose  of  crime, 
he  adds,  to  the  act  of  crime,  there  is  an  abyss ; 
wonderful  to  think  of.  **  The  finger  lies  on 
the  pistol ;  but  the  man  is  not  yet  a  murderer  ; 
nay,  his  whole  nature  staggering  at  such  a 
consummation,  is  there  not  a  confused  pause 
rather — one  last  instant  of  possibility  for  him  ? 
Not  yet  a  murderer  ;  it  is  at  the  mercy  of 
light  trifles  ||  whether  the  most  fixed  idea  may 
not  yet  become  unfixed.  One  slight^witch 
of  a  muscle,  the  death-flash  bursts ;  and  he  is 

♦  Beddoes,  "  The  Bride's  Tragedy,"  Act  IV.  So.  L 

t  See  "  The  Young  Duke,"  book  iv.  eh.  vi. 

trior.  Cann.,  in.  20. 

§Chaancy  Ilaro  Townsond,  ''The  Mystery  of 
Evil." 

II  So  Longfellow,  in  the  context  of  a  passage  al- 
ready cited  : — 

<' Strange  is  the  life  of  man,  and  fatal  or  fated  are 

moments, 
Wherenpon  turn,  as  on  hinges,  the  gates  of  the  wall 

adamantine."        — MiUa  Standiah,  aeo.  v. 


it,  and  will  for  Eternity  be  it ; — and  Earth 
has  become  a  penal  Tartarus  for  him ;  hift 
horizon  girdled  now  not  with  golden  hope, 
but  with  red  flames  of  remorse ;  voices  from 
the  depths  of  Nature  sounding.  Wo,  wo  on 
him !  "• 

We  may  apply  in  this  stem,  solemn  sense, 
what  Oswold  says  in  Wordsworth's  tragedy: 

*•  Action  is  transitory — a  step,  a  blow. 
The  motion  of  a  muscle — this  way  or  that — 
'  Tis  done,  and  in  the  after-vacancy 
We  wonder  at  ourselves  like  men  betrayed  : 
Buffering  is  permanent,  obscure,  and  dark. 
And  thaxea  the  nature  of  infinity."  f 

But  this  same  Oswald  is  a  daring  sophist; 
and  ip  his  sneering  disdain  of  Compunctious 
visitings  on  the  part  of  the  man  he  is  tempting 
to  crime,  he  thus  touches  on  the  contingen- 
cies of  criminal  action — 

**  What!  feel  remorse,  where,  if  a  cat  had  sneeied, 
A  leaf  had  fallen,  the  thing  had  never  been 
Whose  very  shadow  gnaws  us  to  the  vitals.'*  || 

This  consideration  of  contingencies,  this 
question  of  to  be  or  not  to  be,  is  forcibly  illus- 
trated in  Schiller's  Wa/fe7W/«>w  Tod.  In  the 
first  act  of  that  tragedy,  Wallenstein  solilo- 
quizes in  this  strain  of  quasi-fatalism ;  Can 
he  no  longer  what  he  would?  no  longer  draw 
back  at  his  liking?  he  must  do  the  deed  be- 
cause he  thought  of  it? 

**  By  the  great  God  of  Heaven  !  it  was  not 
My  serious  meaning,  it  was  ne'er  resolved. 
I  but  amused  myself  with  thinking  of  it'* 

Again  and  again  he  pauses,  and  remains  in 
deep  thought.    Anon  comes  the  reflection : — 

**  My  deed  was  mine,  remaining  in  my  bosom  ; 
Once  suffered  to  escape  from  its  safe  comer 
Within  the  heart,  its  nursery  and  birthplace, 
Sent  forth  into  the  Foreign,  it  belongs 
Forever  to  those  sly,  malicious  powers 
Whom  never  art  of  man  conciliated.'* 

And  the  scene  of  agitated  hesitancy  closes  with 
the  moody  man's  self-gratulation  on  his  con- 
science being,  thus  far,  free  from  crime  : — 

"  Yet  it  is  pure — as  yet  I — the  crime  has  come 
Not  o'er  this  threshold  yet — so  slander  is 
The  boundary  that  divideth  life's  two  paths. "( 

Happier  he  that  can  put  himself  in  Hubert's 
case,  and  honestly  affirm — 

♦  "  Carlylo's  History  of  the  French  Revolution," 
part  iii.  book  i.  cb.  iv. 

t "  The  Borderers."    A  Tragedy.     Act  HI. 

i  Ibid.,  So.  6. 

§/'Tho  Death  of  Wallenstem,"  Coleiidge's  traae- 
lation,  Act  I.,  So.  i,  passim. 
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**  This  hand  of  mine 

Is  yet  a  maiden  and  an  innocont  handi — 
Not  painted  with  the  crimson  drops  of  blood. 
Within  this  bosom  never  entered  yet 
The  dreadful  motion  of  a  murtherous  thought'** 

A  happiness  only  to  be  rated  aright,  per- 
haps, by  an  actual  '*  murtberer,"  like  the 
nameless  one  from  whom  Shakspeare>  wrings 
the  most  natural,  most  unavailing  cry, — 

"Oh,   that  it  were  to  do!  —  What   have  we 
doQe?"t 

Well  it  is  for  all  of  ns  that  we  cannot  dis- 
cern the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart, 
one  in  another— cannot  detect  the  almost  cul- 
prit, the  imperfect  criminal,  under  the  fair 
outside  of  the  seemingly  perfect  gentleman. 
There  is  a  poem  of  Barry  Comwairs  devoted 
to  what  some  might  consider  a  morbid  anal- 
ysis of  a  friend's  <*  Interior  "  (that  is  the 
name  of  the  piece) ,  in  which  the  person  ad- 
dressed, hitherto  reckoned  the  **  flower  of 
jolly,  gamesome,  Tosy  friends,"  is  bid 

**  Unloose  your  heart,  and  let  me  see 
What's  hid  within  that  ruby  round." 

The  result  of  the  revelation  is,  that  here 
**  our  ill-paired  union  ends."  ■  At  least,  the 
intimacy  is  destroyed.  The  fellowship  is,  on 
second  thoughts,  allowed,  to  continue— on 
■lacker  terms,  indeed,  and  by  a  frailer  ten- 
ure ;  but  still  a  recognized  existence,  such  as 
it  may  be. 

•  "  King  John,"  Act  IV.,  8c  2. 

t  "  Ebg  Henry  VI.,"  Part  U.  Act  HI.  Sc.  2. 


«« }fo  I — let's  jog  on,  fh>m  mom  to  night; 
LeA  close  than  we  were  wont,  indeed; 
Why  should  I  hate,  because  I  read 
The  spots  k^pt  secret  from  my  sight. 
And  force  some  unborn  sins  to  light?  "  * 

Owen  Meredith, — if  that  now. transparent 
pseudonym  is  still  to  be  used, — in  the  opening 
soliloquy  of  bis  Clytemnestra,  makes  the 
guilty  queen — guilty  in  thought,  and  not  as 
yet  in  deed — meditate  on  the  compunctious 
visitings  that  perturb  her  bosom,  and  ask  her- 
self the  reason  of  all  this  incurable  unrest. 
Wherefore  to  her — to  her,  of  all  mankind, 
this  retribution  for  a  deed  undone  ? 

**  For  many  men  outlive  their  sum  of  crimes, 

And  eat,  and  drink,  and  lift  up  thankful  handfi, 

And  take  their  rest  securely  in  the  dark. 

Am  I  not  innocent — or  more  than  these  T 

There  is  no  blot  of  murder  on  my  brow, 

Nor  any  taint  of  blood  upon  my  robe. 

— It  is  the  thought !  it  is  the  thought !  .  .  .  and 

men 
Judge  us  by  act !  ...  as  tho'  one  thunder-clap 
Let  all  Olympus  out"  t 

In  fine,  the  gist'  of  her  wistful  self-ques- 
tioning is,  why  should  she,  an  imperfect 
criminal,  bo  tortured  with  remorse  as  for  a 
perfected  crime? 

But  it  comes  across  her,  in  an  afler-stage 
of  her  progress  towards  accomplished  guilt, 
that—  » 

'*  Surely,  sometimes  the  unseen  Eumenides 

Do  prompt  our  musing  moods  with  wicked  hints. 

And  lash  us  for  our  cAmes  ere  we  commit  them.'' 

♦  B.  W.  Proctor,  "  Dramatic  Scenee,"  etc.,  p.  317. 
t  "Clytenmeetra"  (1855),  p.  2. 


Ths  Fob  Traob  op  thk  Nobth-west. — ^TheSt 
Paul  (Minnesota)  Press  has  a  long  review  of  the 
ftir  tnde  of  the  north-west,  for  the  season  just 
closed,  from  which  we  clip  the  following  state- 
ment of  the  business  of  St  Paul,  which  is  claimed 
to  be  the  largest  fur  market  in  the  oountry:  **  On 
lookijig  at  the  books  of  oiir  dealer»,  we  find  that 
8,500  bison  or  buffiiloes  have  fiUlen  victims  to  the 
arrow  or  the  bullet  on  our  north-western  prairies, 
to  supply  civilized  man  with  robes  to  keep  him 
warm  while  riding  in  the  winter.  These  robes 
will  always  be  a  standard  article  for  such  pur- 
poses.  They  cost  about  seven  dollars  raw.  An 
equal  number  of  wolves — wkich  fiict  one  hears 
with  pleasure— have  also  bit  the  dust  to  supply 
our  fikir  countrywomen  with  elegant  sleigh-robes, 
worth  82  each,  to  keep  out  the  biting  air  while 
gliding  over  the  snows  of  our  northi^  winters. 
The  bruin  family  bewails  the  loss  of  850  ursine 
members.  These  skins,  costing  from  8 10  to  $20, 
are  also  used  .for  sleigh  covers,  and  for  military 
pvirpoees,  as  are  also  1,660  skins  of  the  red  fox, 
worai  about  $2.50.    11m  mink,  now  meroikMlj 


pursued,  since  his  pelt  is  worth  from  $3.50  to 
$5,  contributes  28,000  skins  towards  those  ele- 
gant mantles  and  cloaks  that  every  lady  so  covets. 
The  muskrat  species  are  prolific,  and  has  given 
us  fully  250,000  skins,  worth  thirty  to  tMrty- 
two  cents  each. 

*•  Of  the  more  rare  and  costly  furs  2,258  otters 
have  been  captured  from  their  lacustrine  retreats, 
and  will  soon  do  duty  in  the  shape  of  gloves,  etc., 
at  $6'«U)  $7  per  pelt,  and  640  'fishers'  have 
been  trapped,  yielding  the  fortunate  hunter  $8  to 
SIO  each.  The  marten  family,  one  much  prized, 
lost  1,600  members,  enriching  the  trapper  at  the 
rateof  $5  to  $10  each.  Of  the  cross  fox,  a  very 
scarce  and  tare  animal  only  seventy-nine  have 
been  caught  Good  specimens  bring  $20.  Dur- 
ing the  winter  a  trapper  brought  in,  among  a  lot 
of  peltries,  two  skins  which,  as  nothing  had  ever 
been  seen  here  like  them  before,  were  called  the 
blue  fox.  They  seem  to  be  a  hybrid  between  the 
cross  and  the  silver  fox.  No  one  knew  their 
value,  and  they  were  sold  at  $2  each.  The  skins 
brooch  f26  moh  in  New  YoriL" 
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From  The  BritiBh  Quarterly  Beyiew. 

1.  Jeremias   Gotthelps  oesammelte  Schriften. 

Heraus  gegcben  Von  JuliuB  Springer, 
24Bde. 

2.  Albert  BUziu's  (Jeremias    Gotthelf)    Sein 

Leben  und  Seine  Schriften,    Dargestellt 
Von  Dr.  C.  Manuel. 

In  this  locomotive  age  cyctj  one  has  hecn 
in  Switzerland.  We  have  all  shivered  on 
the  Rhigi,  waiting  for  the  sun,  which  (some- 
what rudely)  declined  to  rise ;  have  explored 
Mont  Blanc  as  far  as  our  nerves  would  allow  ; 
have  missed  steamboats,  paid  enormous  ho- 
tel bills,  and,  in  short,  done  the  grand  tour, 
pelightful  as  all  the  reminiscences  may  be,  the 
impressions  we  received  were  mostly  super- 
ficial and  transient.  We  enjoyed  ourselves 
with  the  utmost  selfishness,  unconcerned  as 
to  whether  the  country  belonged  to  Mr.  Lin- 
coln or  the  Khan  of  Tartary.  Its  popula- 
tion, to  us,  consisted  entirely  of  landlords, 
waiters,  and  postilions,  with  an  occasional 
«*  peasant,*'  who  persisted  obstinately  in 
speaking  a  language  of  liis  own,  and  there- 
fore did  not  come  within  our  pale  of  civiliza- 
tion. All  visible  literature  vras  comprised  in 
newspapers,  and  in  time-tables  of  railroads 
and  steamboats.  We  so  persistently  ig- 
nored the  undercurrent  of  thought  and  life 
circulating  around  us,  that  we  have  since 
felt  qualified  to  deal  with  it,  and  have  been 
positively  hurt  that  no«friend  should  have 
urged  UB  to  publish  our  journal. 

Since  those  days  we  liave  become  some- 
what more  familiar  with  this  undercurrent 
of  literature  and  of  domestic  life.  It  is  by 
no  means  a  rich  literature.  The  anthor  by 
profession  is  a  species  almost  unknown  in 
Switzerland .  Works  of  fiction  are  especially 
rare.  The  real  earnest  life  of  the  little  free 
tovnis  is  too  prosaic  in  its  tone,  too  practical 
in  its  working,  to  give  encouragement  to  any 
writing  not  connected  with  science  or  with 
law.  Of  the  town  of  Berne  this  is  espe- 
cially true.  About  a  century  ago,  there  was 
a  feeble  striving  of  literary  .life  in  Zurich, 
fiinned  into  a  tremulous  flame  by  the  paper- 
kuife  warfare  of  Gottsched  and  other  critics. 
After  them  came  Pestalozzi,  writing  for  one 
definite  object,  without  literary  aspiration. 
Even  the  well-known  Zschokke,  so  popular 
and  fertile  as  a  vn*itcr,  was  not  one  by  pro- 
fession, but  directed  his  main  energies  to  ac- 
tive practical  afiairs.  It  is  only  occasionally, 
after  some  revolution,  that  we  enoountcr  a  | 


young  author,  like  a  wounded  bird  of  paa- 
sage  dropped  on  flome  inhoepitaUe  waate. 

We  have  placed  at  the  head  of  thia  artielt 
the  name  of  a  man  whose  works  fill  twenty- 
four -volumes,  and  who,  nevertheleBSy  iras 
not  an  author  by  profession.  The  real  lift 
work  of  Jeremias  Qotthelf  was  done  in  tbe 
little  ohnrch  of  LutEelfliih,  and  in  the  qaiet 
homes  scattered  among  the  coontleee  Jfmwm 
valleys.  Deep  down  below  the  village  ran  the 
treacherous  Emme,  to-day  a  gentle  stream, 
toying  idly  with  the  overhanging  branches,  * 
and  murmuring  softly  to  the  unheeding 
rocks;  to-morrow  rushing  on  a  relendea 
torrent,  destroying  the  peasant's  crops  and 
the  poor  widow's  gardcfei ;  while  fitf  in  the 
distance  rose  the  peaks  and  glaciers  of  the 
Bernese  Oberland.  To  the  sentimental  tour- 
ist these  valleys  and  cottages  appear  idylUe 
homes  of  joy  and  peace.  What  can  these 
simple  people  know  of  such  suffi^rings  and 
wrongs,  such  weariness  and  worry,  as  we 
find  accumulate  in  our  nineteenth  oentuiy 
London  life?  Surely,  here  is  a  haTen  of 
rest! 

Mr.  Gotthelf  will  answer  this  question  tat 
us,  for  he  lived  among  them  in  the  hSglM^a^ 
sense  of  the  word.  He  entered  into  all  thai 
they  felt  or  su£fered,  and  was  equally  ready 
to  give  tender  sympathy  or  practical  advios. 
Himself  a  Bernese,  ho  shared  their  sturdy, 
active,  impulsive,  and  somewhat  obstinate 
nature.  To  the  sorrow  that  was  ineritable 
he  taught  the  most  childlike  submiasioo; 
but  such  sufferings  as  result  from  bad  gov- 
ernment, or  bad  passions,  roused  his  utmost 
indignation.  That  these  sufferings  abounded 
is  proved  not  only  by  the  tenor  of  his  writ- 
ings, but  by  the  fact  that  ho  wrote  at  all. 
In  a  letter  to  a  friend,  he  describes  hisas^ 
as  brooding  over  social  grievances,  feeling 
hampered,  constrained,  helpless — until,  over- 
powered by  an  irresistible  impulse,  his  yearn- 
ing soul  burst  forth  in  a  torrent  of  utteranee. 
Had  he  really  lived  in  an  idyllic  paradise,  or 
even  taken  a  horse  exercise  every  day,  he 
might  never  have  written  a  book !  Irving 
once  broken  forth^  however,  this  stream  madr 
a  way  for  itself,  became  clearer  and  calmer, 
leaving  rocks  and  mud  behind,  until  it  wa- 
tered fair,  busy  fidids,  and  reflected  in  iti 
quiet  surface  the  glory  of  the  heavens. 

Gotthelfs  writings  are  the  utterance  of 
the  earnest  life  within  and  around  him.  Ha 
entered  into  the  great  mountain  templa  af  . 
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nature,  following  within  the  veil  such  great 
high-prieets  as  Wordsworth  and  Novalis.  He 
is  a  true  poet  when  he  tells  us  in  hushed 
▼oiee  of  the  hill-side  stonjji,  the  relentless 
avalanche,  the  devastating  torrent ;  or  leads 
us  rejoicing  through  the  jubilant  spring 
woods  and  grateful  autunm  fields.  But  his 
deepest  interest  lay  in  the  human  life  whioh 
surrounded  him,  which  spoke  to  his  heart 
daily  in  dirge  or  psalm.  TiA  life  he  has 
photographed  in  his  books.  As  with  photo- 
graphs generally,  while  perfect  in  detail,  there 
is  about  many  of  them  an  excess  of  shadow. 
Others  again  might  remind  us  of  Mr.  Brett's 
painting  of  the  Val  D'Aosta,  clear,  bright, 
accurate,  with  infinite  detail,  harmonized  by 
one  pervading  thought.  In  one  particular, 
however,  this  comparison  could  hardly  be 
carried  out.  There  is  a  glow  of  heart  in  all 
QotthelTs  Bcence  for  which  we  vainly  look  in 
that  imperturbable  canvas. 

QotthelTs  first  book  was  the  <<  Pleasant- 
Mirror,"  which  appeared  in  1836.  The 
hero  of  it  was  called  Jeremias  Gotthelf,  and 
the  name  was  soon  transferred  to  the  anony< 
mous  author,  whose  popularity  made  it  quite 
a  household  word.  In  this,  as  in  most  of 
his  stories,  there  is  no  effort  after  dramatic 
interest,  no  intricate  plot  and  grand  elimax. 
It  is  not  the  end,  but  the  way  to  it,  which 
is,  in  his  view,  of  highest  importance.  The 
flowers  and  stones  by  the  roadside  have  all 
their  lessons  of  use  or  of  beauty.  The  hero 
of  the  simple  history  is,  as  his  name  be- 
trays, not  one  of  the  fortunate  of  the  earth, 
bat  an  oppressed,  struggling  man,  in  a  mel- 
ancholy, angry  moOd  toward  men  and  things, 
yet,  with  God's  help,  making  his  way  up- 
ward. .  Into  this  book  are  introduced  briefly 
the  various  social  grievances  against  which 
Gotthelf  bravely  broke  many  a  lance  in  his 
later  works.  The  relations  between  the 
peasant  and  his  laborers,  the  deplorable  con- 
dition of  the  whole  system  of  national  edu- 
cation, the  immorality  and  intemperance 
common  among  the  lower  orders  of  country 
people,  were  all  crying  evils  which  no  one 
else  had  the  disposition  or  the  courage  to  at- 
tack. The  book,  as  might  be  anticipated, 
raised  a  storm  of  criticism.  Its  audacity 
alone  was  irritating,  but  its  satire  was  felt 
to  be  still  more  galling.  The  writer  was  ac- 
cused of  pulling  down  without  building  up 
■gain,  of  probing  the  wound  but  applying 
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no  remedy.    To  one  critic  he  thus  character- 
istically replies : — 

'*  Jeremias  Gotthelf  saw  untilled  fields 
ploughed,  hoed,  and  sown.  Thev  looked  for 
the  time  smooth  and  fair.  All  that  was 
needful  seemed  to  have  been  done  at  one 
stroke.  But  the  original  wildness  was  only 
covered  over,  and  re-appearcd  in  all  direo- 
tions ;  so  that  the  soil  was  of  no  use  for  the 
best  produce.  Then  he  saw  in  August  a 
harrow  pass  over  the  rough  clods.  It  crossed 
it  as  though  in  play,  lifted  up  the  clods,  and 
turned  them  over  with  ail  the  roots  toward 
the  sky.  Then  the  ploughman  went  h(»ne 
and  left  the  field.  People  who  i)a8fled  by 
were  angry  at  the  rough  look  of  the  uncov- 
ered, upturned  roots,  which  remained  so 
through  the  autumn  and  winter,  while  all 
the  o&er  fields  were  green  and  smooth.  But 
in  the  spring  came  the  man  again  with  an- 
other plough,  tore  up  the  earth  again,  and 
began  to  puint.  The  uncovered  roots  could 
not  bear  the  heat  and  the  cold,  but  grsidu- 
ally  died ;  and  when  the  operation  haa  been 
two  or  three  times  repeated,  the  field  was 
tilled  and  fit  to  bear  the  noblest  fruit  in  its 
purified  soil." 

The  *<  Peasant-Mirror "  has  been  com- 
pared to  "  Gil  Bias,"  as  representing  with 
the  same  skill  and  fidelity  a  very  different 
phase  of  human  life.  With  this  difference, 
too,  in  the  representation,  that  Le  Sage,  as 
a  man  of  the  world,  while  soourging  with 
his  satire  all  the  frailties  and  sins  of  human- 
ity, still  accepts  them  as  matters  of  course, 
as  inevitable  evils;  whereas  through  Gott- 
helTs  work  runs  a  deep  undertone  of  sor- 
row and  righteous  anger  and  determination 
to  amend. 

Shortly  after  the  publication  of  this  hook 
a  hurricane  overwhelmed  the  valley  of  the 
Enmie.  The  little  river  overflowed  its  banks, 
causing  great  disaster  and  distress.  Gotthelf 
gave  an  account  of  this  event  in  a  little  book 
called  *'  Das  Wassemoth  in  Enmienthan." 
Unpretending  in  its  simplicity,  it  is  full  of 
quiet  grandeur,  both  in  its  descriptions  and 
in  its  lessons. 

In  1838  appeared  '<  The  Joys  and  Sorrows 
of  a  Schoolmaster."  Some  seven  or  eight 
years  before,  great  efforts  toward  reforma- 
tion had  been  made  in  the  upper  schools; 
but  among  the  lower  ones  little  improvement 
had  been  attained  beyond  building  a  few  new 
sohoolhottses.  These  necessary  reforms  were 
like  all  others,  attended  with  many  difficult 
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ties,  some  of  which  are  well  interwoven  with 
the  story  of  the  unfortunate  Kaser.  For  ex- 
ample, the  masters  were,  many  of  them,  pot 
at  all  abreast  of  the  new  demands  made  upon 
them ;  yet  how  could  they  be  suddenly  dis- 
placed without  great  harshness  and  injus- 
tice? On  the  other  hand,  if  they  were  too 
timid  to  disturb  the  existing  order  of  things, 
how  was  reform  to  proceed  ?  GotthelTs  aim 
in  the  book,  therefore,  was  chiefly  to  put  a 
shoulder  to  this  wheel,  and  help  forward  the 
great  work.  He  points  out  courageously  the 
evil  of  the  government  authority  which  kept 
the  schoolmaster  down  on  a  starvation  salary 
only  to  have  him  more  thoroughly  in  its 
power,  and  the  correlative  evil  of  the  school- 
master keeping  the  education  of  the  village 
dovm  at  the  lowest  point,  in  order  that  his 
office  may  be  magnified,  and  the  whole  vil- 
lage become  pecuniarily  dependent  upon  the 
only  man  beside  the  pastor  who  could  write 
a  letter  or  cast  up  an  account.  At  the  same 
time  he  hangs  out  his  red  flag  over  the  popular 
fallacy  that  all  reform  or  improvement  is  to 
be  achieved  for  them  and  not  by  them ;  is  to 
be  done  by  government  as  independently  of 
their  individual  effort  as  the  tailoring  o(  a 
regiment.  Gotthelf  will  hear  of  no  man's 
sitting  with  folded  arms  and  open  mouth  un- 
til the  roasted  pigeons  fly  into  it.  Individ- 
ual effort  and  responsibility  is  one  of  his 
strongholds ;  there  he  often  takes  his  stand, 
preaching  **  Work,  work,"  as  the  salt  of  the 
earth.  The  outline  of  the  story  is  simple, 
the  incidents  few  ;  and  yet  the  interest  never 
slackens,  unless  perhaps  in  the  case  of  a  sen- 
sation novel  reader. 

Peter  Kaser  was  the  son  of  a  poor  weaver. 
There  were  eight  children,  and  the  great  ob- 
ject of  the  parents  was  to  turn  each  one  to 
the  best  possible  account.  In  this,  however, 
they  were  not  very  successful,  inaismuch  as 
they  were  by  no  means  trained  to  industrious 
habits.  The  parents  felt  the  children  to  be  a 
greftt  burden,  which  the  love  in  their  hearts 
was  not  strung  enough  to  lighten.  Their  ex- 
istence could  only  be  tolerated  if  they  were 
able  to  cam.  In  such  an  atmosphere  of 
heartlossness  and  selfishness  Peter  grew  up. 
He  was  a  favorite  with  his  father ;  and  there- 
fore the  mother  and  sisters  joined  in  small 
manifestixtions  of  jealousy  and  spite  on  all 
possible  occasions.  He  was  kept  close  to  his 
weaving,  and  all  his  earnings  went  into  the 
common  purse.     When  at  last  another  son 


came,  and  his  father's  affection  became  some- 
what diverted,  his  mother  and  sisters  were 
triumphant,  and  his  position  henceforth  vras 
intolerable.  His  only  friend  in  the  world  was 
the  village  schoolmaster.  The  description  of 
this  school  and  schoolmaster  belongs  to  forty 
years  ago,  so  let  us  hope  it  is  veritably  one 
of  the  past.    Here  it  is  : — 

**  He  was  ugly,  and  almost  repulsively  un- 
clean. He  was  fond  of  brandy  as  well  as -of 
snuff*,  and  he  drank  as  often  during  school* 
hours  as  not.  Qis  pay  was  small,  and  to  in- 
crease it  he  did  carpenter's  work,  and  in  the 
winter  the  schoolroom  was  his  workshop. 
He  was  considered  a  wonderfully  clever  man, 
for  he  could  measure  hay  for  the  peasants, 
and  even  write  letters  and  te»timonials. 
About  his  schoolkeeping  there  was  not  much 
to  be  said.  In  the  mornings  the  children 
learned  what  they  were  to  repeat.  (Repeat- 
ing meant  readine  and  spelling,  as  well  as 
what  they  learnedTjy  heart.)  Then  the  rep- 
etition by  rote  began,  and  if  it  did  not  last 
too  long,  there  was  a  little  reading  after  it. 
In  the  afternoon  they  began  with  reading, 
after  which  a  few  could  write  or  cipher*,  but 
the  greater  part  kept  on  with  their  books. 
But  even  this  amount  of  teaching  was  bur- 
densome to  the  master,  and  he  did  as  little 
as  possible;  so  he  had  always  one  or  two 
adjutants,  to  whom  he  confided  his  sceptre, 
the  rod.  It  was  generally  the  rich  ones  to 
whom  he  thus  gave  the  opportunity  to  prac- 
tise the  art  of  bullying  and  torturing  subor- 
dinates. There  waa  no  order  in  the  school, 
but  blows  enough  on  all  sides.  There  was 
no  respect ;  and  that  boy  was  thought  great- 
est who  could  play  tbe  most  tricks,  and  make 
the  most  fun  of  the  schoolmaster.  The  great 
delight,  however,  was  when,  aa  frequently 
happened,  he  fell  asleep  in  the  afternoon. 
As  soon  as  the  boys  saw  sleep  coming  over 
him,  the  ordinary  noise  was  stilled,  and  they 
became  auiet  as  mice.  When  he  was  sup- 
posed to  be  sound  asleep,  a  book  was  droppied 
or  a  ruler  struck  on  the  table  to  make  quite 
sure.  He  seldom  roused.  Then  a  council  of 
war  was  held,  as  to  what  should  be  done. 
They  were  not  often  long  at  a  loss.  They 
would  tie  him  with  string  to  the  legs  of  the 
8to\e,  smear  his  face  with  ink,  stuff*  his  nose 
with  paper,  fasten  his  hair  to  the  stove  with 
cobbler's  wax,  and  so  on.  When  finished, 
all  crept  away  but  one,  who  stayed  near  a 
window  to  watch  results.  When  IiIh  wife 
heard  the  children  go  away,  and  the  uiadter 
did  not  come,  she  went  to  look  for  him  and 
rouse  him  by  no  gentle  means,  apostrophiz- 
ing iiim  with  a  variety  of  expletives.  The 
schoolmaster  never  inquired  for  the  criminals, 
but  tiie  next  morning  used  the  rod  with  spe- 
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cial  encTTSf.    Custom,  however,  had  made 
them  indifferent  to  the  visitation/' — P.  50. 

*'Peter  had  considerably  distanced  the  other 
boys.  He  was  diligent,  and  used  to  repeat 
his  lessons  over  to  himself  whilst  weaving.  It 
was  his  great  apibition  to  be  iible  sometimes 
to  take  the  master's  place,  and  hear  the  other 
boys  repeat.  He  was  a  great  &vorite  with 
the  master,  bat,  nevertheless,  could  not  be 
trusted  with  so  responsible  a  post  until  he 
had  learned  all  the  boys'  lessons  by  heart, 
and  could  read  a  book  upside  dovm.  These 
accomplishments  he  at  length  mastered,  and 
so  is  entrusted  with  the  ruler  of  office. 
Finding  his  home  life  intolerable,  he  holds  a 
consultation  with  his  old  friend,  into  whose 
mind  darts  a  sudden  inspiration,  prompting 
him  to  exclaim,  *'  Peter,  you  must  be  a  school- 
master." So  he  finds  for  Peter  an  engage- 
ment as  assistant-teacher  .during  the  winter 
months,  fur  which  he  is  to  receive  board  and 
lodging,  and  the  extravagant  sum  of  thicty 
shillings.  The  schoolmaster  and  his  wife  do 
not  prove  to  be  pleasant  people,  and  poor 
Peter's  reflections  before  going  to  sleep  the 
first  night  is,  '*  Ah  !  it  is  much  easier  to  live 
with  unkind  parents  in  your  own  home  than 
vrith  unkind  strangers  in  a  strange  village." 
Nothing  Peter  did  gave  satisfaction,  and  the 
children  soon  found  out  the  discord  at  head- 
quarters. When  the  winter  was  over  Peter 
vfas  heartily  glad  to  pocket  his  money,  and 
say  **  Good-by."  Ten  thalers — what  would 
they  not  buy,  and  what  a  luxury  to  bo  al- 
vrays  able  to  wear  his  shirt  the  right  side 
outvrards !  Before,  however,  our  hero  could 
bo  an  approved  candidate  even  for  the  post 
of  schoolmaster,  it  was  necessary  that  he 
should  pass  an  examination.  He  approached 
thfs  ordeal  without  trepidation,  and  acquitted 
himself  as  foUovra : — 

*'  My  reading  was  loud  and  beautiful,  the 
vowels  and  final  syllables  I  pronounced  with 
special  emphasis,  as  though  they  were  ac- 
cented. The  examiners  were  particularly 
pleased  with  this,  and  continued  smiling  the 
whole  time.  The  catechizing  out  of  the  qaes- 
tion-buok  also  went  on  well.  Then  the  chil- 
dren's Bible  was  brought  out,  and  each  one 
hod  to  ex[)Iain  a  story.  My  old  friend  had 
toid  me  t<>  be  sure  to  get  possession  of  the 
top  seat,  since  the  genUemen  almost  always 
gave  the  school  to  whoever  sat  in  it.  I  had 
taken  it,  and  had  to  pay  for  it.  I  was  to 
explain  the  fortieth  history  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment.   I  began  with  Um  question,  *  Who 


were  Adam  and  Eve  ?  '  M^  schoolmaster  had 
told  me  they  were  the  main  origin  of  every- 
thing, and  by  beginning  with  them  one 
could  always  go  on  best  and  furthest.  But 
the  School  Commissioner  interrupted  me — a 
thing,  by  the  way,  which  I  considered  ex- 
tremely ill-mannered,  because,  in  an  exam- 
ination, especially,  every  one  has  to  do  the 
best  he  can.  So  he  interrupted  me,  and  said, 
I  vfas  to  keep  to  the  subject :  if  we  were  to 
begin  everything  with  Adam  and  Eve  we 
should  have  to  pray  for  another  Joshua  to 
make  the  sun  stand  still.  As  all  laughed  at 
this  witticism,  and  mv  thread  was  broken  off, 
I  stood  there  in  blank  confusion,  witli  noth- 
ing more  to  say.  '  Now,'  said  the  commis- 
sioner, '  you  can  construe,  at  any  rate ;  that 
is  the  main  thing  in  an  explanation  :  if  a  man 
has  once  construed  a  sentence,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  about  his  understanding  it. '  There 
I  sat,  and  with  wide-open  mouth  gazed  at  the 
commissioner  like  a  sheep,  for  I  had  no  idea 
what  construing  meant.  It  was  a  word  I  had 
never  heard.  ♦  Come,  come  now,  do  begin  ; 
look  in  the  book,  there  are  no  letters  on  my 
nose,'  vnts  the  impatient  exhortation  I  re- 
ceived. Then  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  word 
construiren  must  be  Italian,  and  was  made 
use  of  by  the  gentlemen  on  occasions  of  spe- 
cial dignity,  when  they  simply  meant  smoll. 
So  I  Mgan   to  spell  with   great  -volubility. 

*  Don't  you  understand  German  ? '  *  Oh,  yes, 
most   highly,  revered  Ilerr  Schulcumpan/ 

*  Then  construe.'  I  spelled.  *  I  asked  if  you 
understood  German  ? '  *  Oh,  yes,  most  high- 
ly, revered  Herr  Schulmilltap,  but  not  Ital- 
ian,' I  added  in  a  tearful  voice.  A  peal  of 
laughter  rang  through  the  room,  and  thence- 
forth I  was  the  fool  of  the  day."— P.  123. 

At  the  close  of  the  examination  poor  Peter 
received,  not  the  school,  but  the  admonition 
not  to  go  up  again  to  be  examined  until  he 
had  learned  the  difference  between  spelling 
and  construing.  Mental  distress,  occasioned 
by  this  signal  failure  in  the  art  of  construing, 
at  length  drove  Peter  into  a  normal  school. 
Here  he  paid  his  way  by  his  old  trade  of 
weaving,  and  learned  reading  aloud,  spelling, 
singing,  arithmetic,  and  the  much-desired 
construing.  All  the  instruction  wns  hard, 
technical,  soulless ;  noisy  repetition  of  words, 
scarcely  half  understood  ;  a  process  of  cram- 
ming which  served  rather  to  choke  up  than 
to  expand  the  intellect.  Although  we  are 
now  nearly  forty  years  further  on  in  the 
march  of  civilization,  we  are  by  no  means 
free  from  this  evil  either  in  the  normal  or  the 
public  schools.  Good  Mr.  Gotthelf  waxes 
very  wrathful  on  this  subject  for  two  or  three 
pangraphf. 
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Peter  18  at  last  settled  in  one  of  the  best  awkward,  hesitating  manner.  It  is  oar  gfeat- 
placcB  in  the  canton.  Thirty  thalers  a  year,  «*  sin  against  our  neighbor  that  we  will 
with  house  and  firewood !    The  pastor  re-  P"^  ourselves  in  the  place  of  God,  and  judffe 

ceives  him  somewhat  roughly,  and  with  an  TnA^'^IlZtLZ'^lv^.^^^^^^ 

,  ,      i.        J    J  •         'J'  -^^^  ^®  "0  not  know  even  our  own  souls :  do 

abundant  supply  of  good  advice,  winding  up  ^^^  j^^^  whether  they  have  four  legs  or  two 
with  the  words, '  *  Let  him  that  standeth  take  wings.  Out  of  a  mite  we  make  an  elep^ane ; 
heed  lest  he  fall."  The  awkward  manners  out  of  a  little  error  or  inadvertency ,  a  capital 
and  shy  reserve  of  the  schoolmaster  are  mis-  offence ;  out  of  a  foolish  human  being  we 
understood  by  him,  and  construed  as  signs  make  an  incarnate  devil !  Who  shall  count 
of  oppositipn  to  himself;   so  from  the  first  the  sins  thus  committed  by  pastors  and  tea^hr 

.,   .*^*^  ..      „  „ .  „  r«:««^i«^««.     i>^«  ers,  masters  and  parents,  wives  and  husbands? 

their  relation  was  not  a  friendly  one.    Poor  ^  j^  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^.^  ^^  ^^^^. 

Peter,  too,  had  the  innocent  weakness  of  be-  ^^^^  ^q^^  ^he  evil  conBequenccs  of  such  sin 

lieving  all  that  wts  said  to  him.    The  pea»-  into  the  bidden  windings  of  the  heart ;  be 

ants  soon  found  this  out,  and  delighted  to  could  not  tell  bow  many  a  heart  has  become 

take  advantage  of  it.    They  soon  began  tell-  hard  because  people  said  it  was  hardened  ; 

ing  him  he  ought  to  take  a  wife,  that  he  ^ow  many  a  man  grows  spiteful  because  he 

could  get  one  with  a  fortune,  and  keep  cows,  «  ^^^  ^^^'J  ^^7 ,  ^^^^  ^F^^"!  ^f  « ?  >o^ 

-  A  -^  r  ^u      G^  «««^«fi«  fk-  «;«^ir«^,*».  many  a  one  takes  to  bad  company  because  he 

and  so  forth      So  presently  the  simple  you,tb  .^  ^^^^  ^  ^  ;„eiined  to  ft,  or  grows 

considered  himself  to  be  in  love  with  a  ccr-  quarrelsome  because  he  has  the  credit  for  it. 

tain  peasant's  daughter,  named  Studi.    She  Neither  can  we  ever  follow  those  hearts  whtefc 

and  bcr  family  had  been  kind  to  him  ;  and  slowly  break  under  this  constant  false  read- 

^ith  great  intrepidity  and  very  little  doubt  ing-— hearts  which,  the  more  they  are  mison- 

as  to  the  result,  he  propounds  the  grave  derstood,  are  the  less  able  to  remove  the  error, 

question  of  marriage.    Studi  quietly  saysshe  ^^  onearth  b^r  the  penalty  of  being  judged 

/  J  .  u  ^  "ir  otherwise  than  they  really  deserve,  until 

u  Tery  young   and  in  no  harry  to  man^.  q^  ^^j.^^  them."-t.  lisf 
Peter  begins  to  feci  extremely  comfortable, 

when  a  heavy  hand  is  laid  on  his  shoulder,       ^f *er  now  found    himself  alone  in  the 

and  the  voice  of  the  peasant  thunders  in  his  ^^J^?'    The  whole  village  was  against  bim ; 

ear,  "What!  is  it  you,  schoolmaster,  pla-  and  in  the  school  not  a  child  had  a  kind  word 

guing  our  Studi?    I  didn't  think  you  were  ^^«"'^«  ^O"*  ^""-    ^  friendless,  loveless  Ufa 

such  a  fool  as  that !     Let  her  alone  now ;  we  «  ^*«}  *^„^''  ^"*  ^^«"  '*  ^  *  ^^^^^^^  ^°« 

have  had  enough  of  your  nonsense !  "    And  as  weU,  all  must  turn  to  bitterness     In  writ- 

so  the  disconsolate  lover  was  forbidden  the  ">g  **^^/  P^*  ^/  ^*!  ^'^^  afterwards,  m  the 

house,  and  Studi  soon  after  married  a  rich  ^«^^  ^^  ^"^^^  WP^r  years,  Peter  says  :- 
peasant.    Peter  now  sinks  into  a  despairing       "  I  could  make  no  conscious  efibrt  afWr 

state  of  mind,  is  lees  careful  about  his  school  anything  higher  ;  did  not  possess  that  power 

and  about  his  company.    His  reputation  saf-  ^^^^^  P^^esses  on  untouched  by  failure :  did 

fere;  bad  stories  are  carried  to  the  pastor,  21* JT*^^  °"^  ^  """"^  ^  \'  .said-faith. 
.  1.  1-  11  -xu  X  i.-  J  -n  Start  not,  reader;  do  not  exclaim,  *  It  is  a 
who  believes  all  without  question,  and  will  f^^^^  ^^ing  when  there  are  even  school- 
not  even  hear  Peter's  explanation  of  the  c»l-  nuurters  who  have  no  faith  ;  the  world  is 
umnies.  Peter's  own  manner,  too,  at  this  in-  plainly  grovnng  worse  and  worse ; '  and  that 
terview  being  more  awkward,  and  his  tongue  choir-director  was  right  when  he  eaid,  *  he 
even  less  ready  than  usual,  from  his  great  ex-  didn't  know  why  the  schoolmaster  should  be 
citement,  tell  acainst  him.  The  poor  feUow  ^^^^  Pai^  now  when  not  half  bo  many  people 
.^  1.  J  t  i.i.»  •  •  A*  u  x»  1  were  saved  as  there  used  to  be.  Of  course! 
IS  quite  crushed  by  toi  injustice ;  he  feek  ^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^       ^  ^  ^^^  ^J 

that  although  he  has  been  on  the  very  brink  ^^^  ^f  „,^y  ^ave.     I  believed  in  the 

of  a  fearful  precipice,  that  he  has  really  done  devil,  in  hell,  in  God,  and  in  heaven,  just 
no  wrong,  but  been  more  sinned  against  than  as  well  as  you.  I  also  beKeved  in  ghosts  and 
hinning.  witehes.    1  could  shake  my  head  doubtfully 

if  any  one  tried  to  maintain  there  were  no 
**The  good  pastor,"  says  Mr.  Gotthelf,  monsters  who  ran  about  with  their  heads  un- 
*'  is  not  the  only  person  who,  from  visible  der  their  arms !  I  wished  to  be  saved,  and 
premises,  dravTS  mlse  conclusions  on  which  to  I  believed  as  well  as  you  do,  that  if  I  onlj 
build  an  invisible  background  for  himself ;  trusted  in  Christ  he  would  save  me.  But  this 
who  attributes  man's  folly  always  to  malice  belief  helped  me  about  as  much  as  spectacles 
and  corruptioD,  and  sees  a  guilty  heart  in  an  ooadark  sight.    It  did  not  make  me  humbU 
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ui  prosperity,  or  patient  in  lonrow  ;  it  did  not 
ebow  me  my  faults ;  did  not  show  me  God ; 
gave  me  no  love  ;  quenched  no  hate ;  brought 
me  DO  peace,  no  courage.  My  belief  was  no 
more  to  me  than  a  houae-key,  which  we  put 
into  our  pocket  when  we  go  out  in  the  morn- 
ing, 80  that  wo  may  be  able  to  get  in  agpdn  in 
the  eveninff  instead  of  standing  outside  with 
our  teeth  chattering;.  All  daylong  we  think 
nothing  of  it ;  it  is  of  no  use ;  is  rather  a 
burden  than  otherwise ;  we  move  it  from  one 
pocket  to  the  other  ;  we  only  take  care  not 
to  lose  it,  or  else — how  ^ould  we  get  into 
the  house  aeain?  This  belief  did  not  bind 
my  life  to  G^ ;  my  work  was  no  labor  with 
him  ;  I  was  not  made  a  member  of  that  great 
band  who  carry  out  God's  will  within  and 
around  themsclfes,  beginning  here  and  re- 
suming again  yonder.  It  did  not  make  me 
one  of  that  band  whose  great  purpose  is  God's 
will :  who  looks  upon  events  and  conditions 
on  this  earth  either  as  work  to  be  done,  or 
as  trials  of  the  workman's  strength,  or  as 
warnings  of  a  downward  road !  I  did  not  see 
that  the  true  reward  of  labor  consists  only  in 
the  growth  of  power,  in  vigorous  working 
with  God,  and  close  allegiance  to  him  ;  that 
what  the  World  gives  and  man  receives  as  re- 
ward is  only  to  encourage  our  weakness,  or 
to  test  our  heart  whether  it  rests  on  God  or 
on  itself.  Christ  was  not  to  me  the  leader  of 
this  band,  the  head  to  the  members  ;  not  the 
true  heaven's  ladder  on  which  we  must  as- 
cend to  moral  freedom,  to  spiritual  beauty,  to 
heavenly  love — to  God.  To  me  Christ  was 
only  the  sacrificial  Lamb,  whose  blood  cleansed 
me  from  all  sin  as  soon  as  I  acknowledged 
that  he  really  died  and  shed  his  blood  for  me. 
**  I  was  like  the  summer-day  fly,  which  flut- 
ters on  through  its  brief  span,  beoit  upon  en- 
joying all  it  can  enjoy ;  for  after  this  day 
there  is  no  other  for  it ;  and  after  a  pleasant 
hour  a  sudden  wind  rises,  the  rain  drives 
down,  and  from  its  flower  the  poor  fly  falls 
into  the  wet  grass  with  broken  wing  !  The 
flower  and  sunshine  are  gone  away  to  an  in- 
finite distance  ;  with  pain  and  fear  it  strug^ 
f^lce  on  to  its  end  ;  it  cannot  rise,  and  there 
in  no  one  there  to  lift  it  and  pot  it  again  on 
tbeflower."— P.  140. 

So  Peter  leaves  the  dreary  place,  which  is 
no  longer  a  home  to  him*  snd  with  his  four 
years'  testimonial  settles  down  in  a  place 
called  Gytiwyl.  Here,  remembering  former 
short^eomings  with  regard  to  the  pastor,  be 
makes  it  his  first  business  to  go  and  see  him. 
lie  finds  on  intelligent,  aetive-roinded  man, 
who  can  tii'k  but  not  listen.  lie  wishes  to 
Jive  Peter  the  benefit  of  his  experience,  and 
therefore  mnkes  out  for  him  a  sort  of  inven- 
toiy  of  the  peasants  in  the  neighborhood  and 
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their  peeuluurities.  It  is  not  at  all  a  liveij 
performance.  Neither  does  the  pastor  msadl 
matters  when  at  parting  he  pcnnts  toward  ths 
village,  saying,  **  Schoolmaster,  see,  there  is 
Gytiwyl.  If  you  lose  yoor  way,  come  baok 
to  me.  I  will  try  to  set  you  right  agaia. 
Yon  axe  a  poor  devil  like  myself.  Good- 
night. ' '  Peter  has  a  strong  love  for  children^ 
and  soon  becomes  interested  in  his  new  schol- 
ars, especially  in  the  girls.  He  is  the  more 
drawn  towards  them  as  he  keeps  himself 
apart  from  the  society  of  the  village  ;  and  a 
few  {feasant  vrords  and  smiles  from  one  of 
the  elder  girls  makes  the  whole  day  bright  t» 
him.    Respecting  one  of  these  be  says  : — 

<*  I  see  it  now  before  me  how  one  day  a 
poor  girl  kept  hovering  round  me  before 
echooltime  with  one  hand  in  her  bag.  At 
last  she  drew  out  a  beautiful  apple,  witn  mel- 
low golden  skin  and  red  cheeks  like  a  picture ; 
evidently  it  vras  the  finest  the  child  nad  had 
for  years.  With  marked  hesitation  she  held 
it  out  to  me  and  said,  <*  Schoolmaster,  would 
you  like  an  apple?"  I  answered  rather 
shortly,  **  I  will  not  eat  your  apples  ;  keep  it 
yourself. ' '  The  child  turned  very  red ,  raised 
her  black  eyes  to  mo  with  such  a  look  of  en- 
treaty, saymg,  <*  Schoolmaster,  do  take  it ;  I 
am  sure  it  is  a  sood  one,"  that  I  could  not 
resist.  The  chilo^  of  course,  had  no  apple  her- 
self that  day,  but  the  whole  afternoon  was 
in  a  state  of  unusual  cheerfulness,  with  a 
thoughtful  smile  playing  about  her  face.  Who 
can  toll  me  what  was  in  her  heart  when  she 
gave  the  gift,  and  afterwards  ?  For  the  sake 
of  this  apple,  this  girl  became  my  Eve." 

Very  slowly,  and  with  an  idyllic  symplie- 
ity,  did  this  courtship  proceed.  The  account 
of  it  all,  with  its  many  troubles  and  diflScuI- 
ties,  is  so  charmingly  written,  that  we  would 
6iin  translate  two  or  three  chapters.  W^ 
must  forbear,  and  rest  content  to  find  the 
young  peoj^  '*  at  home"  in  the  old  school* 
house,  with  Madeli's  old  father  as  patriarch. 
Madeli's  character  is  the  creation  of  a  genius. 
It  is  full  of  the  truest,  saddest  poetry  of  life ; 
tender  and  brave  and  loving,  she  rises  to 
that  high  religious  fiiith  which  trusts  and 
bears  all  things !  A  German  novelist  raptur- 
ously said  of  her  that  he  would  give  three 
empresses,  seven  queens,  and  princesses  in- 
numerable, out  of  bis  novds,  (or  thii  queenly 
schoolmaster's  wife ;  and  for  the  schoolmas-. 
ter  himself  half  a  docen  well-dresBed  heroee 
into  the  bargain. 

Matters  go  on  smoothly  for  a  time.  The 
litUe  incooM  is  soflieifloiy  with  great  eoon- 
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fmy,  for  themselves  and  two  children.  The 
iieoond  child,  a  baby  a  few  days  old,  is 
Strangely  beautiful,  looking  about  with  large 
ioftlm  eyes,  such  as  all  the  gossips  say  no  baby 
«ui  have  and  live.  The  child  seemed  to 
droop  suddenly;  a  neighbor  roughly  tells 
her  it  must  die.  Kaser  writes  thus  of  their 
first  real  sorrow  : — 

**  My  wife  trembled  all  over,  and  sat  down 
with  the  child  in  her  arms.  0  God!  that 
cannot  be  true.  He  will  not  punish  us  so 
^uelly :  oh,  pray,  do  pray  that  he  will  spare 
us  the  child.  I  took  our  Prayer-book  and 
sat  down  beside  the  dull  lamp.  I  be^n,  half 
weeping,  to  read  a  prayer  tor  the  sick,  and 
read  devotionally.  *  Ah,  not  so,  Peter,  not 
80,'  she  said,  *  that  is  of  no  use,  there  is  noth- 
ipg  about  our  child  in  it ;  pray  to  him  to 
Spare  her.'  I  turned  to  another  prayer  and 
read  yet  more  devotionally.  '  Ah,  that  is  no 
^ood ;  pray  out  of  vourself  whatever  comes 
into  your  head,  only  about  the  child ! '  I 
rose  up  from  the  lamp,  my  heart  full  of  an- 

fiish,  anguish  about  the  child,  anguish  that 
ooul^  not  pray.  I  never  had  prayed  out  of 
•my  own  heart.  Then,  in  her  agony,  my  wife 
fell  upon  her  knees,  and  called  upon  God. 
-'  0  Father !  leave  us  the  child,  do  not  take 
it  back  again  ;  it  shall  be  thine,  shall  be  our 
flingel  ana  thine,  shall  be  the  Saviour's  own 
through  all  eternity.  We  will  carry  it  in  our 
Bands  as  thy  precious  eift ;  will  trouble  no 
more,  but  will  bear  all  numbly  and  patiently 
that  thou  dost  send  us  ;  will  look  for  only 

Sood  from  thee.  But  the  child,  the  child ! 
0  not  take  it ;  leave  it  us  for  thy  Son*s 
take.'  Fervently  she  looked  upward,  the 
tears  streaming  over  her  face^  the  child  in 
her  arms  pressed  close  to  her  heart.  It  moved , 
and  as  Aladeli  looked  down  it  stretched  its 
little  limbs  once  more,  opened  its  eyes  full 
upon  its  mother,  a  smile  passed  over  its  little 
foce,  then  the  eyes  slowly  closed.  The  smile 
seemed  to  wing  its  way  like  a  little  angel  from 
the  face,  and  with  it  the  spirit  of  the  child 
had  departed  too  !  Its  body  moved  no  more  ; 
its  eyes  were  shut  forever!  The  mother 
looked  up  full  of  reproach  to  heaven ;  the  con- 
vulsion that  had  left  the  heart  of  the  child 
seemed  now  to  have  fastened  upon  hers.  Sob- 
bing violently,  she  bent  over  the  corpse,  seek- 
ing for  life .  When  she  found  no  sign  she  tot- 
tered to  the  bed,  laid  the  body  upon  it,  and 
throwing  herself  over  it,  was  so  overcome 
with  anguish  that  the  bed  shook  under  her. 
Grief  seized  me,- too,  as  with  an  iron  clutch  ; 
bbt  the  state  of  my  wife  roused  me  from  my 
stupor.  I  tried  to  speak  with  her,  but  the 
convulsion  would  allow  no  answer,  and  I 
feared  each  minute  that  she  must  be  suffo- 
cated.   At  last  I  succeeded  in  laying  her  on 


the  bed  and  calming  her  with  water.  She 
would  not  have  the  little  body  moved  from  her 
arms,  but  lay  back,  silently  motioning  me  to 
be  still,  and  not  torment  her  with  speaking. 
.  .  .  The  first  beams  of  the  morning  found 
me  faint  and  half  asleep  upon  a  chair ;  a  calm, 
earnest  gaze  welcomed  them  from  the  bed,  as 
they  fellupon  Madeli's  folded  hands  and  upon 
the  golden  curls  of  our  living  child.  I  awoke 
from  my  sad  dreams,  and  went  out  into  the 
kitchen  to  prepare  something  warm  for  us 
after  the  night  of  weeping.  3ut  Madeli  held 
me  fast,  begging  me  not  to  go,  she  had  some- 
thing to  say  to  me.  She  could  not  describe 
to  me  what  she  had  felt  when  she  first  knew 
the  child  to  be  dying  in  her  arms.  For  the 
first  time  in  her  life  the  fountain  of  prayer 
seemed  to  be  opened  within  her,  and  she 
poured  out  her  soul  to  the  Father  in  heaven. 
She  felt  a  strength  in  her  heart  as  though, 
if  she  had  asked  for  a  kingdom,  that  Father 
must  give  it  her !  And  when  she  had  finished, 
the  child  was  dead.  Then  she  felt  as  though  a 
burning  hand  tore  her  heart  from  her  body, 
as  though  a  thousand  mountains  were  hurled 
down  upon  her  breast,  as  though  an  unfath- 
omable abyss  opened  to  swallow  her  in  infinite 
darkness.  Her  faith  wns  gone.  *  Theve  is 
no  God,'  a  voice  thundered  in  her  heart. 
An  eternal  nothingness  stared  her  in  the  face 
with  unutterable  horror.  She  clung  to  the  lit- 
tle body  that  she,  too,  might  become  a  corpse, 
and  lose  consciousness,  since  man  was  nothing 
but  a  growing  corpse,  with  no  God,  no  living 
eternity,  only  an  everlasting  grave.  No  one 
can  picture  to  themselves  that  terrible  sensa- 
tion, when  one  thinks  one  has  clung  firmly, 
lovingly  to  Heaven,  and  is  seized,  as  though 
by  a  sudden  madness,  that  there  is  no  God, 
and  every  pulse  echoes  to  ub  the  cry,  ♦  There 
is  no  God  ;  your  faith  is  vain  !  '  *  lor  a  long 
time,'  said  Madeli, '  I  did  not  know  if  I  was 
alive  or  dead.  I  thought  nothing  :  I  could 
only  suffer.  Gradually  consciouHness  seemed 
to  return,  but  for  very  long  I  could  not  find 
God.'  .  .  .  At  length  it  seemed  to  her 
as  though  a  little  spark  arose,  glimmering 
faintly,  giving  out  very  little  light ;  and  in 
the  gleam  of  this  light  she  saw  again  that 
smile  of  her  child  which  had  hovered  over  its 
face  before  it  left  us.  Again  the  child  seemed 
to  live  and  to  smile  at  some  one  with  tender- 
ness and  trust.  Up  out  of  the  darkness  came 
a  form  lovely  and  tender  to  look  upon,  to 
whom  the  child  held  out  its  arras.  The  fig- 
ure took  the  child  on  its  arm,  putting  its  hand 
on  its  head.  The  child's  face  seemed  to  bis- 
come  glorified  :  it  was  as  though  wings  waved 
from  its  shoulders,  and  its  eyes  turned  to  the 
mother,  joyful  and  sparkling,  like  carbuncles ! 
Instantly  Madeli  saw  that  it  was  the  Saviour 
who  held  and  blest  her  child,  and  as  she 
thought  it,  he  raised  his  finger,  as  though  to 
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Bay,  *  Woman,  if  thoa  hadst  had  faith ! ' 
and  in  that  hand  she  saw  the  marks  of  the 
nails,  and  thought  hoW  he,  too,  had  known 
great  sorrow,  and  had  prayed,  '  Father,  if 
it  be  passible,  let  this  cup  pass  from  me,  yet 
not  my  will  hot  thine  be  done ; '  and  the  cup 
of  sorrow  did  not  pass  from  him  ;  he  drank  it 
to  the  last  drop,  and  he  rose  again  the  third 
day,  as  a  sign  that  there  is  a  Father  in  heaven 
who  can  hear  and  bless  obedience.  And  as 
she  thought  that,  the  light  grew  larger,  and 
glowed  like  the  sun,  and  the  two  forms  be- 
came more  and  more  heavenly,  and  looked  at 
her  with  increasing  tenderness.  It  waa  as 
though  whole  beams  of  love  penetrated  her 
heart,  and  in  a  splendor  which  her  eyes  could 
not  bear,  the  Saviour  and  the  child  both  van- 
ished away.  .  .  .  By  degrees  she  became 
convinced  that  the  death  of  the  child  was  not 
a  punishment,,  but  a  voice  of  God.  And^as 
God  had  so  highly  honored  her  as  to  call  her 
through  a  little  angel,  she  would  remain  con- 
secrated to  him  ;  and  she  thought  she  should 
be  able.  Thus  was  my  wire  made  holy 
through  the  child,  \iho  became  to  her  an  an- 
gel, and  who  stretched  out  to  her  its  little 
hand  across  the  threshold  which  separates  the 
earthly  heart  from  God  ;  but  the  angel  drew 
with  angelic  power,  and  the  mother  passed 
the  threshold  and  walked  with  God ;  that  is, 
she  purified  herself  to  a  holy  temple,  and  ful- 
fillea  every  duty  in  his  name,. ana  loved  all  in 
his  love,  and  judged  no  one  herself,  but  gave 
them  over  to  the  judgment  of  Him  who  says, 
*  I  will  repay.'  " 

And  we  believe  this  chastened  wife  did  not 
pass  that  threshold  without  her  husband, 
although  his  character  moulded  itself  more 
slowly,  and  with  greater  diffculty .  Sore  need 
they  had,  as  years  rolled  on,  of  some  resting- 
place  beyond  their  daily  life  of  struggle.  The 
elastic  little  income  could  not  at  last  be  made 
to  clothe  and  feed  five  children,  and  the 
schoolmaster's  ill-tempered,  exacting  mother. 

Easer  gains  the  warm  friendship  of  a  man 
named  Wehrdi.  One  who  has  fought  bis 
last  battle  with  the  world,  and  come  off  vic- 
torious, but  not  without  scars;  outwardly 
rough  and  hard-spoken,  yet  fascinating  all 
with  sudden  gleams  of  deep  tenderness.  He 
advises  Kaser  to  write  a  history  of  his  wrongs 
and  grievances.  This  he  docs  at  little  inter- 
vals between  family  cares,  noisy  school  chil- 
dren, and  worrying  school  reforms,  which  are 
being  projected  on  all  sides.  When  nearly 
completed,  it  is  handed  over  to  the  pen  and 
scissors  of  the  cynically  disposed  Wehrdi. 
Meanwhile,  on  the  very  day  when  the  little 
store  of  potatoes  is  found  so  ominously  low 


that  the  sad  couple  sit  hadd  in  hand,  lookiog 
tearfully  into  a  darkening  future,  the  pastor 
enters  the  room,  and  reads  to  them  a  formal 
announcement  that  an  addition  of  sixty  dol- 
lars a  year  has  been  made  to  their  income* 
And  this  is  the  grand  denouement^  the  ro- 
mantic climax  of  the  story.  It  will  not  satisfy 
an  ordinary  novel  reader.  Neither  did  i% 
satisfy  the  reforming  party,  whose  object  the 
book  was  supposed  to  promote.  Gotthelf  waar 
too  sparing  of  his  couleur  derose  to  give  satis- 
faction to  the  sanguine  reformers.  The  book 
was  too  real  to  please  either  party.  There  is 
one  touching  proof  of  its  reality.  The  story* 
is  true  that  a  Catholic  priest  sent  a  small  sum 
of  money  by  post  directed  to  "  Peter  Easer, 
in  Gytiwyl,  in  the  Canton  Berne."  The 
letter  lay  for  some  time  in  the  post-office,  and 
was  at  length  forwarded  to  Gotthelf  himself, 
who  appropriated  the  money  to  a  charitable 
object. 

His  next  work  of  importance  was  *<  Uli  der 
Knecht,"  followed  by  its  sequel,  "  Uli  der 
Pachter."  Both  of  these  stories  were  more 
popular  in  Sw  i tzerland  than  elsewhere .  The j 
are  entirely  occupied  with  the  toils  and  anx- 
ieties of  peasant  life,  the  mutual  relations  and 
responsibilities  of  farmer  and  laborer,  land- 
lord and  tenant.  These  relations  needed 
mending  in  many  ways  ;  and  wherever  thai 
sort  of  work  was  to  bo  done  Gotthelf  was  sure 
to  set  himself  to  the  task.  Happily  he  was 
not  easily  deterred  by  thoughts  of  difficulty 
or  of  the  improliability  of  success.  His  theory 
of  a  man's  work  was  to  this  effect : — 

**  I  do  not  believe  with  those  people  who  lay 
the  cloth,  sit  down,  say  a  prayer,  and  expect 
God  to  send  down  a  well-dressed  dinner  in 
grand  dishes.  It  is  my  belief  that  God  docs 
nothing  for  me  if  he  has  eiven  me  the  power 
to  do  it  for  myself ;  that  I  must  exercise  these 
powers  according  to  my  ability  and  conscience, 
and  without  seeking  any  assurance  that  I  shall 
accomplish  the  desired  object,  but  in  all  hu- 
mility leaving  the  result  with  Qod.  Man  it 
to  sow,  but  in  God's  band  lies  the  harvest. 
What  I  do,  I  am  responsible  for ;  what  I 
achieve,  God  ordains.'^ 

The  title  of  the  next  work  tells  us  of  its 
own  sad  tale.  It  is  <«  The  Hislory  of  Dursli 
the  Brandy-Drinker."  Shorter  stories  ap- 
peared from  time  to  time  in  ntrious  Alma- 
nacs, and  have  been  oollaoted  in  several 
volumes.  In  these  we  find  the  humorouf 
element  of  GotthelTs  genius  most  strongly 
developed  ;  it  creeps  out  refiteshingly  in  dry, 
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auaint  sajiogs  and  ludicroas  descriptions. 
me  of  the  most  charming  of  this  class  is, 
*^*  fiow  JoggeH  seeks  a  •  wife ; '  "  and  it  be- 
^me  popular  enough  to  form  the  text  of  a 
6omio  opera .  0  thers  again  are  purely  poetic , 
W  the  gentle  idyl  of  "  Strawberry  Mareili,'' 
the  wUd  legend  of  "The  Black  'Spider,'" 
and  the  solemn  picture  of  *<  The  Grandfather's 
Sunday." 

Both  in  Switzerland  and  Germany  Gottbclf 
ias  been  frequently  compared  with  Dickens. 
They  are  contemporaneous  writers ;  and  the 
Aime  of  the  latter  could  scarcely  have  reached 
W  little  village  of  Liitzelfliih  until  Gotthelf 
liad  already  achieved  popularity :  it  is  not, 
therefore,  a  charge  of  imitation.  But  in  our 
view  the  comparison  fails  in  so  many  points, 
that  it  is  scarcely  worth  following  it  out  in  this 
ipkace.  The  one  story  which  perhaps  reminds 
the  reader  most  strongly  of  Dickens  is  that 
'of  "  Kathi  the  Grandmother."  There  is  the 
same  poetic  charm  and  interest  thrown  round 
characters  of  the  humblest  rank,  while  their 
peculiarities  are  brought  out  by  delicate 
touches  of  pathos  and  humor.  Dickens 
might  possibly  disdain  the  plotless  history  of 
an  old  woman  and  her  grandson  ;  but  he 
'aight  at  the  same  time  envy  the  power  which 
could  represent  in  a  work  of  fiction  robust 
and  conquering  Christian  faith  in  the  place 
of  sickly  sentimentalism.  To  this  latter  one 
must  prefer  the  mere  healthy  elasticity  which 
made  Sam  Weller  and  Mark  Tapley  face 
th>uble  and  yet  be  "jolly,"  and  undoubtedly 
it  might  be  cultivated  by  us  all  with  advan- 
tage. It  is  not  religion ;  but  it  does  not  seek 
to  be  mistaken  for  it.  It  is  no  false  senti- 
ment. In  the  one  case,  wo  have  human  na- 
tare  brave  and  hopeful :  in  the  other,  crushed 
down  by  disappointment,  yet  rising  again,  by 
a' strength  not  its  own,  into  a  triumphant 
trust  in  a  loving  Father.  And  in  this  spirit 
'ICathi  perseveres  in  her  daily  round  of 
drudgery,  always  doing  what  is  right,  al- 
ways forgetting  herself,  until  we  feel  it  to  be 
as  true  of  her  in  her  obscurity  as  it  vras  of 
the  great  duke  in  his  renown,  that, — 

"  Not  once  or  twice  in  our  rough  island-story. 
The  path  of  duty  was  the  way  to  glory. 

'    Ho  that  walks  it,  only  thirsting 
For  the  right,  and  learns  to  deaden 
Love  of  self,  before  his  journey  doses. 
Ho  shall  find  the  stubborn  thistle  bursting 
Into  glossy  purples,  which  outrodden 
All  voluptuous  gardan-roses." 

It  was  not  possible  for  Gotthelf,  with  his 


human  sympftthies  and  his  strong  nationalify^ 
to  remain  indiflfercnt  to  politics.  But  as  we 
are  entirely  ignorant  bf  Swiss  politics,  and 
do  not  mind  confessing  it  because  weare  sure 
our  neighbors  are  not  a  whit  wiser  than  oa|r^ 
selves,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  Dr. 
Manuel's  excellent  sketch  of  Gotthelfs  life 
and  works  for  some  light.  We  have  already 
ourselves  referred  to  a  political  story  by  oar 
author,  called, ''  Zeitgeist  und  Bemergeist,** 
and  found  tho  light  to  be  darkness.  That  is 
to  say,  we  were  entirely  baffled  by  the  laby- 
rinth of  party  interests  to  which  we  bad  no 
clue,  and  by  the  preponderance  of  Bernese 
dialect,  of  which  we  possessed  no  gloesary. 
The  tendency  of  bis  political  writing  is  un- 
doubtedly conservative.  At  the  same  time 
his  standard  of  what  manner  of  men  those  in 
authority  ought  to  be  was  so  lofty,  his  truth- 
speaking  about  short-comings  so  unpalatable, 
and  his  inability  to  pay  a  compliment  so 
marked,  that  he  gave  Utile  more  satisfaction 
to  the  governing  party  than  he  did  to  the 
democrats,  whom  he  could  not  tolerate.  The 
latter  he  was  always  ready  to  class  witk 
atheists.  We  cannot  judge  with  how  maeh 
reason ;  but  in  Germany  such  arbitrary  clas- 
sification has  often  worked  grave  mischief. 

Wo  should  have  liked  much,  had  spaoe 
permitted,  to  say  a  word  or  two  about 
the  **  Sylvester traum,"  a  flight  of  fantasy 
strongly  recalling  Jean  Paul's  beautiful  frag- 
ment of  the  "  Neujahr's  Nacht  eines  UnglUck- 
lichen." 

Gotthelfs  last  work,  the  «*  Frau  Pfar- 
rerin,"  was  found  in  manuscript  after  the 
writer's  death,  and  seems  to  speak  with  the 
voice  of  presentiment.  It  sets  forth  with 
deep  tenderness  the  lonely  life  of  a  pastor *s 
widow,  and  shovra  how  truly  it  has  been  said 
of  him,  that  he  **  loved  to  bury  himself  in  the 
lives  of  the  poor  and  the  forsaken,  that  he 
might  adorn  them  with  the  magic  of  poetry.-' 
During  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  the  par- 
sonage at  Liitzelfliih  ceased  to  be  the  calm 
and  secluded  retreat  it  bad  been.  Pilgrims 
came,  both  friendly  and  curious,  to  the  abode 
of  the  popular  writer  and  tho  genuine  man. 
Judging  from  the  portrait  with  which  Dr. 
Manuel  has  adorned  his  book,  Gotthelf  must 
have  possessed  much  the  same  cast  of  coun- 
tenance that  strikes  us  so  pleasantly  in  the 
portraits  of  Jean  Paul.  A  large  head,  full 
hce  with  high  forehead,  the  eye  and  brow 
thoughtful,  but  with  an  expression  of  great 
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fraDknen,  the  month  well-abaped,  and  marked 
by  the  moat  delicate  play  of  tetMerneflB  and 
humor.  A  thoroaghlj  genial  temperament 
made  him  popular  among  all  olnaeeg,  except, 
perhaps,  dnggards  and  bigwigs.  His  little 
church  was  always  crowded.  Through  the 
pulpit,  as  through  the  press,  the  whole  man 
uttered  himself,  frankly,  passionately.  This 
great  freedom  of  utterance,  however,  has  its 
disadvantages ;  and  we  find  in  some  of  Gott- 
helfs  later  books  that  propensity  to  sermon- 
ise against  which  human  nature  always 
rebels.  Gotthrifs  written  style  is  altogether 
original ;  he  spoke  a  Bernese  dialect,  but 
wrote  German.  Not  unfrequently  he  has 
combined  these  two  in  some  felicitous  expres- 
sion, which  the  Germanic  have  welcomed  and 
adopted;  but  the  ocmibination  was  not  al- 
ways successful.  Those  works  which  have 
been  most  popular  are  those  in  which  the 
characters  speak  most  freely  in  their  own 
strong  idiom,  reckless  of  the  sufferings  of 
foreigners.  Jacob  Grimm,  in  the  preface  to 
his  great  dictionary,  speaks  of  the  grace  and 
force  which  the  Swiss  writers  gather  from  the 
popular  dialects,  mentioning  Gotthelf  as  fore- 
most in  his  power  of  idiomatic  utterance. 
We  are  told,  however,  that  the  German  type- 
setters objected  strongly  to  his  irregularities. 
In  the  village  stories  of  Auerbach,  the  popu- 
lar idioms  and  proverbs  are  introduced  with 
more  artistic  skill.  They  are  never  uttered 
by  the  wrong  person  or  at  the  wrong  time  ; 
are  never  too  rough  or  too  polished.  They 
fit  in  perfectly  to  Anerbach's  ovm  carefully 
made  s tjle.  His  characters,  also,  as  compared 
with  those  of  Gotthelf,  bear  the  same  traces 
of  a  reoent  and  somewhat  elaborate  toilet. 
The  impression  made  by  his  pictures  is  like 
that  of  clever  mosate  work,  while  Gottbeirs 
handling  reminds  us  of  the  best  specimens  of 
Swiss  wood-carving.  Here  vre  have,  cut  out 
of  one  block,  a  group  of  animals,  an  old  tree- 
trunk  and  fern  leaves  of  exquisite  delicacy, 
life,  strength,  and  beauty.  These  two  virrit- 
ers,  because  they  have  made  choioe  of  some- 
what similar  subjects,  have  been  so  frequently 
compared,  that  wo  should  like  to  point  out 
what  appears  to  us  one  eisential  difference. 
Auerbach  began  his  career  vrith  philosophy, 
and  seems  to  end  it  in  that  untranslata- 
Ue  state  of  mind  whidi  the  Germam  call 


"  WeltT$chmerz.*^  His  spirit  knows  no  rest. 
He  reiterates  in  passionate  sorrow  or  child- 
like petulance  the  cry,  **  The  times  are  out  of 
joint.'*  About  Gotthelf  there  is  a  lofty  re- 
pose, reminding  one  of  the  prophets  of  olA. 
His  heart  is  not  simply  at  rest ;  it  is  possessed 
by  a  living  faith,  a  vitalizing  power.  It  i$  * 
this  religiousness,  devoid  of  cant  or  false  sen- 
timent, which,  with  his  robust  moral  health 
and  marked  nationality,  constitute  the  strong 
ly  individual  character  of  his  virritings.  Tber^ 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  religious  as  well  as 
the  poetic  tendencies  virere  fostered  by  his  free 
life  amidst  the  grandest  natural  scenery,  an4 
a  people  whose  life  was  passed  in  the  field  ot 
on  the  mountain  side.  He  well  describes  how 
the  dependence  of  the  husbandman  upon  nai- 
ural  influences  teadies  him  to  realize  the 
presence  of  the  God  of  nature,  and  to  plaee 
confidence  in  Him  who  orders  summer  an^ 
vnnter,  seedtime  and  harvest.  We  have  all 
learned,  or  ought  to  learn,  how  such  inter- 
course with  nature  quickens  our  spiritual  r 
sensibilities.  How  good  it  is  fur  us  some- 
times to  rush  away  from  the  hurrying  whill . 
of  active  life  to  the  mountain  solitudes,  as 
Oarlyle  says,  '*  to  find  ourselves."  Let  us 
add,  also,  to  find  something  better  than  oo^ 
tedious  selves,  if  we  are  to  go  back  into  the 
vortex  with  renewed  vigor.  Gotthelf  says, 
**  Read  your  Bible,  but  read  nature  too. 
When  a  man  reads  in  both  books,  heaveo 
and  earth  draw  near  together — the  heavens 
open  and  pour  down  revealing  light  upon  life^ 
sanctifying  its  affiurs  ;  the  Bible  consecrates 
life,  life  makes  the  Bible  a  living  book."  Ip 
the  same  manner  Gotthelf  vitalizes  all  thai 
comes  under  his  influence.  We  are  conscioas 
of  a  bracing  mental  atmosphere,  and  feel  in- 
vigorated as  firom  a  cold  plunge  on  a  sultry 
day.  He  makes  us  feel,  in  taking  with  hiqi  • 
this  tour  in  spirit,  an  exhilaration  akin  t^ 
that  which  refreahed  our  physical  poweif 
when  among  the  Alpine  heights.  Certainly 
we  shall  not  fail  when  next  we  undertake  the 
grand  tour  to  seek  out  the  little  village  of 
Liitielfltih,  to  ramUe  beside  its  restless  rivei% 
and  muse  awhile  in  its  calm  churchyard, 
where  a  sokall  Gothic  tombstone  covers  the 
earthly  resting-place  of  one  of  earth's  tmesl 
and  most  godlike  sons. 
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The  fourth  volume  of  "  The  Life  and  Let- 
ters of  Washington  Irving,"  just  published 
hj  George  P.  Putnam,  completes  a  work 
which  has  a  permanent  historical  value, 
aside  from  the  personal  interest  derived  from 
the   private  correspondence  of  Mr.  Irving. 

.  Tlic  materials  upon  which  Mr.  Pierre  Irving 
builds  a  beautiful  monument  to  the  memory 
of  his  uncle  are  so  abundant  that  the  labor 
of  reducing  them  to  order  and  sequence  must 
bave  been  severe ;  but  the  skill  and  the  in- 

.  dustry  uf  the  editor  are  alike  worthy  of  all 
praise.  The  work,  in  its  complete  form,  will 
be  very  welcome  to  the  hearths  and  the  hearts 
of  thousands  of  readers.  Its  glimpses  of  his- 
torical events,  the  seductive  charm  of  Mr. 
Irving's  epistolary  style,  the  air  of  genial 

jbumor  which  breathes  through  every  page, 

limpart  to  it  a  peculiarly  refreshing  liveli- 
ness, while  the  careful  regard  paid  to  the 

.order  of  time  in  the  arrangement  of  the  let- 
ters preserves  the  continuity  of  the  record 
unbroken  from  the  beginning  of  the  corre- 
spondence to  the  end.  The  four  volumes 
give  us  a  complete  photograph  of  Irving,  who 
h  himself  the  sitter  and  the  artist. 

NAPOLEON  III.  AND  EUGENIE. 

On  the  28th  of  March,  1853,  Irving  wrote 
as  follows  to  Mrs.  Storrow,  who  was  then  in 
Ptois: — 

"  A  letter  received  from  you  while  I  was 
at  Washington  gave  an  account  of  the  mar- 
riage procession  of  Louis  Napoleon  and  hia 
briue  to  the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  which 
you  saw  from  a  window  near  the  Hotel  de 
Fille.  One  of  your  recent  letters,  1  am  told, 
•peaks  of  your  naving  l)een  presented  to  the 
empress.  I  shall  sec  it  when  I  go  to  town. 
Louis  Napoleon  and  Eugenic  Montiji),  £m- 
beror  and  Empress  of  France ! — one  of  whom 
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into  their  career  of 
Now  Eugenie  la 
—  a  voluntary  re- 


aocomplished , 

fashionable  dissipation, 
upon  the  throne,  and  - 
cluse  in  a  convent  of  one  of  the  most  ngcyr- 

ous  orders !    Poor !    Perhaps,  how&wer^ 

her  fate  may  ultimately  be  the  happiest  of 
the  two. 

'<  Am  I  to  live  to  see  the  catastrophe  oi 
her  career,  and  the  end  of  this  suddenlj  eon- 
jured-up  empire,  which  seems  to  be  of  *  such 
stuff  as  dreams  are  made  of  ? ' 

<'  I  confess  my  personal  acquaintance  with 
the  individuals  who  figure  in  this  historical 
romance  gives  me  uncommon  interest  in  it ; 
but  I  consider  it  stamped  with  danger  and 
instability,  and  as  liable  to  extravagant  vi- 
cissitudes as  one  of  Dumas^s  novels.  Ton 
do  right  to  vntness  the  grand  features  of  this 
passing  pageant.  You  are  probably  reading 
one  of  the  most  peculiar  and  eventftd  pages 
of  history,  and  may  live  to  look  back  upon  it 
as  a  romantic  tale.'' 

PROPHETIC. 

In  an  earlier  letter  to  Mrs.  Storrow,  dated 
at  Sunnyside,  in  January,  1852,  imm/^diately 
after  the  receipt  of  the  intelligence  of  Napo- 
leon's coup  d'etat^  Irving  made  the  follow- 
ing sagacious  prophecies,  which  sab«equent 
events  have  curiously  verified  : — 

*'  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  there  were  a 
long  i'pcll  of  tranquillity  in  Paris  uuder  his 
absolute  sway.  Had  his  coup  d'etat  been 
imperfectly  effected,  or  his  elecc'cn  been  but 
moderately  successful,  France  night  have 
been  thrown  into  a  terrible  tunrxil ;  but  now 
he  will  hold  her  down  with  a  s^t>ng  hand  un- 
til she  has  kicked  out  the  last  i[ia8m  and  con- 
vulsion of  French  liberty  and  is  quiet.  You 
will  then  most  probably  have  all  the  splen- 
dors of  the  imperial  court,  7/ith  the  specta- 
you  saw  Irom  a  window  near  the  Hotel  de  cles  and  public  improvemen to  by  which  Na- 
Ville.     One  of  your  recent  letters,  I  am  told,    ^^^^  ^  ^  ^^le  the  capital  and  keen 

the  Parisians  in  good  humor.     All  this,  1 
presume,  will  be  more  to  thd  taste  of  tempo- 
rary residents  like  yourself  than  the  stem 
« ,        ,    ,      -      .   .  ..  X.     TT    -.     Bimplicity  of  republicanism ;  and  a  long  in- 

I  have  had  a  guest  at  my  cottage  on  the  Hud-  ^^^^  of  quiet  would  be  a  prosperous  mter- 
•on ;  the  other  whom,  when  a  child,  I  have  ^  ^^j,  ^^^  commercial  world ;  so  both  vou 
imd  on  my  knee  at  Granada !  It  seisms  to  ^nd  Storrow  mav  find  yourselves  comfort- 
CM)  the  climax  of  the  strange  dramas  of  ^^^^  ^^^g,  t^e  Absolute  uway  of  N/-iK)leua 
which  Paris  has  been  the  theatre  during  my  1  xj^^  Second." 


lifetime. 

•*  I  have  repeatedly   thought   that   each  ]  kosstth. 

grand  coup  dc  theatre  would  be  tlie  last  that .      goon  after  the  arrival  >f  Kossuth  in  the 
'^'!J!^^*'u  '"  ™y  *^™^  '  *^?^  each  lias  been  !  jj^^  ^^^    i^.-,^^  ^j,^^  to  lira.  Stor- 

•ucceeded  by  another  equally  striking ;  and  . 

what  will  be  the  next  who  can  conjecture?     '  ^^  * 

«*  The  last  I  saw  of  Eu":enie  Montijo,  she  "  We  have  had  a  gre%t  tnratfiil  and  ex- 
was  one  of  the  reigning  belles  of  Hiadrid ;  citcment,  though  of  a  p;>;^>jl  kind,  here, 
and  she  and  her  giddy  circle  had  swept  away  i  on  the  arri^-al  of  Kosstf  !£».  tVo  Hunouian 
■ajoharmingyoung  friend,  the  beautiM and   patriot.    New  York,  yea  '-/(^ir,  is  always 
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readj  for  a  paroxysm  of  enthusiasm  on  the 
advent  of  any  great  novelty,  whether  a  great 
singer,  a  great  dancer,  a  great  novelist,  o^  a 
grtat  patriot ;  and  it  is  not  often  it  has  so 
worthy  an  object  to  run  mad  about.  I  have 
heard  and  seen  Kossuth  both  in  public  and 
private,  and  he  is  really  a  noble  fellow,  quite 
the  beau-ideal  of  a  poetic  hero.  There  seems 
to  be  no  base  alloy  in  his  nature.  All  is  ele- 
vated, generous,  intellectual,  and  refined,  and 
with  his  manlv  and  daring  spirit  there  is 
mingled  a  tenderness  and  sensibility  of  the 
gentlest  kind.  He  is  a  kind  of  man  that  you 
would  idolize.  Yet,  poor  fellow !  he  has 
come  here  under  a  great  mistake,  and  is 
doomed  to  be  disappointed  in  the  high- 
wrought  expectations  ho  had  formed  of  co- 
oiH5ration  on  the  part  of  our  government  in 
the  affiiirs  of  his  unhappy  country.  Admira- 
tion and  sympathy  ho  nas  in  abundance  from 
individuals ;  out  there  is  no  romance  in  coun- 
cils of  state  or  delil>erative  assemblies.  There 
cool  judgment  and  cautious  policy  must  re- 
strain and  regulate  the  warm  impulses  of 
feeling.  I  trust  we  are  never  to  be  carried 
away  by  the  fascinating  eloquence  of  this 
second  Peter  the  Hermit  into  schemes  of  for- 
eign interference  that  would  rival  the  wild  | 
enterprises  of  the  Crusades."  | 

IRVING  ON  TABLE-TIPPING.  | 

Alive  to  all  the  novelties  of  the  day,  Mr.  I 
Irving  had  an  experience  in  "  table- tipping  " 
at  the  time  when  that  was  the  popular  pas- 
time here.      Writing  from  Washington  in  1 
February,  1853,  in  answer  to  a  letter  which  I 
contained  an  allusion  to  a  party  in  New  York  ' 
where  the  amusement  of  the  e\euing  was 
moving  tables,  he  says  : — 

**  I  Bee  you  are  in  the  midst  of  hocus-pocus 
with  moving  tables,  etc.  I  was  at  a  j)arty 
last  evening  where  the  erand  experiment 
was  mcdcj  on  a  large  table,  round  which 
were  seated  upwani  of  a  dozen  young  folks 
of  both  sexes.  The  table  was  for  a  long  time 
obdurate.  At  length  a  very  pretty,  bright- 
eyed  girl,  who  in  England  would  have  passed 
for  a  Lancasliiro  witch,  gave  the  word  *  Tip, 
table ! '  whereupon  the  table  gradually  raised 
on  two  legs  until  the  surface  was  at  an  an- 
gle of  forty-five  di»gree«,  and  wan  not  easily 
t*i  1)0  put  down  ogain,  until  she  gave  the 
word  *  Down,  table ! '  It  afterward  rose  and 
sank  to  a  tune,  [K>r formed  gyrations  about 
the  room,  etc. ;  all  which  ajipeared  very 
mysterious  and  dialKtlical.  L  nfortuiiately , 
two  or  three  of  us  tried  an  aft4*r  experiment, 
and  found  tiiat  we  could  tip  table,  and 
make  it  move  about  the  room  without  any 
very  appan>nt  exertion  of  our  hands ;  so  we 
remain  aniin;  the  unconverted — quite  be- 
hind the  oge.^'  I 
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I  **  In  the  first  volume  of  my  work  I  had  al- 
ready introduced  some  affecting  nassages  from 
this  memorial  bearing  upon  tne  history  of 
his  earl;^  attachment,  and  had  supposed  that 
I  had  given  all  that  would  be  or  interest  to' 
the  general  reader ;  but  as  the  London  pub- 
lisher of  the  biography,  to  whom  the  ad- 
vance sheets  were  sent,  has  taken  the  sur- 
prising liberty  of  introducing  two  whole 
chapters,  malung  seventy-nine  additional 
pages,  at  the  end  of  the  tmrd  volume,  with- 
out my  knowledge  or  consent,  giving  some 
further  particulars  of  the  author *8  life  at 
Dresden,  I  feel  it  necessary  again  to  recur 
to  the  subject.  This  new  matter,  to  which 
the  bookseller  has  resorted  as  a  device  to  ol>- 
tain  a  copvright,  consists  mainly  of  the  jour- 
nals of  Mrs.  Fuller  and  JVfrs.  Dawson,  t^io 
Emily  and  Flora  of  those  davs.  While  there 
is  much  that  is  of  interest  in  their  record  of 
those  <  pleasant  days,*  as  Mr.  Irving  calls 
them  in  a  letter  which  is  to  follow, — the  last 
he  ever  vnx)te  to  the  family, — there  are  some 
things  in  the  journal  of  Mrs.  Dawson  a  little 
calculated,  though  no  doubt  unintentionally, 
to  mislead,  or  rather  to  be  misunderstood. 

"A  notice  of  the  English  edition  of  my, 
work,  wliich  met  my  eye  in  the  London 
Quarterly  before  I  had  been  able  to  see  the 
English  copy,  or  had  any  intimation  of  the 
nature  of  tne  additions  intruded  upon  it,' 
mentioned,  to  my  surprise,  that  Mr.  Irving 
had  aspired  to  the  hand  of  Miss  Emily  Fos- 
ter, at  Dresden,  and  met  with  a  *■  friendly 
but  decided  rejection  of  his  addresses.'  On 
receiving  the  English  copy,  I  find  that  Mrs. 
Dawson  makes  no  positive  assertion  of  the 
kind ;  but,  while  sne  claims  for  her  sister, 
from  Mr.  Irving,  a  degree  of  devotion 
amounting  to  *a  hopeless  and  consuming, 
attachment,'  she  goes  on  to  say,  '  It  was 
fortunate,  perhaps,  that  this  affection  was  re- 
turned by  the  vDormest  friendship  only  (the' 
italics  are  her  own) ,  since  it  was  destined 
that  the  accomplishment  of  his  wishes  waa 
impossible,  for  many  obstacles  which  lay  in 
his  way.' 

*»  While  I  am  not  disposed  to  question  for 
a  moment  the  warmth  or  sincerity  of  liis  ad-  ^ 
miration  for  the  lady,  that  he  ever  thought 
of  matrimony  at  this  time  is  utterly  dis- 
proved by  a  passage  of  the  very  manuscript , 
to  which  the  sist^  refers,  aa  addressed  to . 
her  mother,  and  of  which  she  errs  in  sup- 
potting  that  I  had  in  possession  only  the  firot 
and  last  sheets.  A  more  careful  reference 
to  the  first  volume  of  the  biography  will 
show  her  that  only  the  fij*st  ana  last  sheets 
were  missing,  and  that  there  remained  six- 
teen consecutive  pages.  In  that  manuscript, 
after  recounting  the  progress  ami  catastrophe 
of  hia  early  love,  forover  hallowed  to  liii 
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memory,  and  glancing  at  other  particalars 
of  his  life,  with  which  the  reader  has  already 
been  made  familiar,  all  given  with  the  fiunk- 
nees  and  unreserve  of  perfect  oonfidenoe,  he 
doses  by  sayins : — 

**  *  You  wonder  why  I  am  not  married.  I 
have  shown  you  why  I  was  not  long  since. 
When  I  had  sufficiently  recovered  from  that 
loss  1  became  involved  in  ruin.  It  was  not 
for  a  man  broken  down  in  the  world  to  drag 
down  any  woman  to  his  paltry  circumstances. 
I  was  too  proud  to  tolerate  the  idea  of  ever 
mending  my  circumstances  bv  matrimony. 
My  time  has  now  gone  by ;  and  I  have  grow- 
ing claims  upon  my  thoughts  and  upon  my 
means,  slender  and  precarious  as  they  are.  1 
feel  as  if  I  had  already  a  family  to  think  and 
provide  for.' 

(,  **  The  reader  will  perceive  from  this  pas- 
nge,  addressed  to  Mrs.  Foster,  at  Dresden, 
after  months  of  intimate  friendship,  what 
color  there  is  for  the  assertion  that  Mr.  Irv- 
ing ever  made  advances  for  the  hand  of  Miss 
Emily  Foster,  however  great  or  undis^ised 
may  have  been  his  admiration  for  her.'' 

Miss  Emily  Foster  afterwards  became  Mrs. 
Fuller,  and  that  the  warmest  friendship  ex- 
isted between  her  and  Mr.  Irving  for  many 
years  after  their  meeting  at  Dresden  is 
proved  by  letters  (written  in  1856) ,  which 
now  first  see  the  light  in  this  volume.  We 
copy  the  following  passage  from  a  letter  of 
Irving  to  Mrs.  Fuller,  dated  at  Sunnyside, 
July  2d,  1856  :— 

**  My  dear  Mrs.  Fuller, — You  can 
■carcely  imagine  my  surprise  and  delight  on 
opening  your  \j^tter  and  finding  that  it  came 
from  Emily  Foster.  A  thousand  recollections 
broke  at  once  upon  my  mind  of  Emily  Fos- 
ter as  I  had  known  her  at  Dresden,  young 
and  figiiir  and  bright  and  beautiful ;  and  I 
could  hardly  realize  that  so  many  years  had 
elapsed  since  then,  or  form  an  idea  of  her  as 
lirs.  Emily  Fuller,  with  four  boys  and  one 
little  girl.  .  .  .  I  wish  you  had  given  me  a 
few  more  particulars  about  yourself,  and 
ihose  immediately  connected  with  you  whom 
I  have  known.  After  so  long  an  interval 
one  fears  to  ask  questions,  lest  they  should 
awaken  painful  recollections. 

**  By  the  tenor  of  your  letter  I  should 
judge  that,  on  the  whole,  the  world  has 
gone  smoothly  with  you.  Your  children, 
you  tell  me,  are  all  *  so  good  and  promising 
OS  to  add  much  to  your  happiness.'  How 
much  of  what  is  most  precious  in  Jife  is  con- 
veyed in  those  few  words !  You  ask  me  to 
tpu  you  something  about  myself.  Since  my 
return,  in  1846,  from  my  diplomatic  mission 
to  Spain,  I  have  been  leading  a  quiet  life  in 
ft  little  rural  retreat  I  had  {M^vioosly  estab- 


lished on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  whidi, 
in  fact,  has  been  my  home  for  twenty  yean 
past.  I  am  in  a  beautiful  part  of  the  ooun- 
try,  in  an  agreeable  neighborhood,  and  on  the 
b^  of  terms  with  my  neighbors,  and  have  a 
house  full  of  nieces,  who  almost  make  me  as 
happy  as  if  I  were  a  married  man.  Your 
letter  was  put  into  my  hand  iust  as  I  was 
getting  into  the  carriage  to  .drive  out  with 
some  of  them.  I  read  it  to  them  in  the 
course  of  the  drive,  letting  them  know  that 
it  was  from  Emily  Foster,  the  young  lady  of 
whom  they  had  often  heard  me  speak ;  who 
had  painted  the  head  of  Herodias,  which 
hangs  over  the  piano  in  the  drawing-room, 
and  who,  I  had  always  told  them,  was  more 
beautiful  than  the  head  which  she  had 
painted;  which  they  could  hardly  believe, 
though  it  was  true.  You  recollect,  I  trust, 
the  miniature  copy  of  the  head  of  Herodias 
which  you  made  in  the  Dresden  Gallery.  I 
treasure  it  as  a  precious  memorial  of  those  ' 
pleasant  days." 

IRVING  TO   PAULDING. 

Here  is  a  genial  passage  from  a  letter  to 
James  K.  Paulding,  written  when  Irving 
was  seventy-two  years  old : — 

''  I  am  glad  to  receive  such  good  accounts 
as  you  give  of  yourself  and  your  brother, 
'jogging  on  together  in  good  humor  with 
each  other  and  with  the  world.'  Happy  is 
he  who  can  grow  smooth  as  an  old  shiJuiig 
as  he  wears  out ;  he  has  endured  the  rubs 
of  life  to  some  purpose. 

'*  You  hope  I  am  '  sliding  smoothly  down 
the  hill.'  I  thank  you  for  the  hope.  I  am 
better  off  than  most  old  bachelors  are,  or  de- 
serve to  be.  I  have  a  happy  home;  the 
happier  for  being  always  well  stocked  with 
womenkind,  without  whom  an  old  bachelor 
is  a  forlorn,  dreary  animal.  My  brother,  the 
'  eeneral,'  is  wearing  out  the  serene  evening 
of  life  with  me ;  almost  entirely  deaf,  but  in 
good  he^th  and  good  spirits,  more  and  more 
immersed  in  the  study  of  newspapers  (with 
which  I  keep  him  copiously  supplied),  and, 
through  them,  better  acauainted  with  what 
is  goiue  on  in  the  world  than  I  am,  who  min- 
gle with  it  occasionally  and  have  ears  as  well 
as  eyes  open.  .  .  . 

'*  I  have  had  many  vivid  enjoyment  in  the 
course  of  my  life,  yet  no  portion  of  it  has 
been  more  equably  and  serenely  happy  than 
that  which  I  have  passed  in  my  little  nest  in 
the  country.  I  am  iust  near  enough  to  town 
to  dip  into  it  occasionally  for  a  day  or  two, 
give  my  mind  an  airing,  keep  my  notions*  a 
uttle  up  to  the  fashion  of  the  times,  and  then 
return  to  my  quiet  little  home  with  re- 
doubled relish." 
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¥nm  Tbe  8atiird»7  Reriew,  38  Nov. 
ENGLAND  AND  THB  OONGRESS. 
An  English  Cabinet  has  seldom  thoagfat 
itself  called  on  to  make  a  more  momentous 
decision  than  that  at  which  the  present  min- 
istry has  arrived  this  week  in  declining  alto- 
gether the  French  project  for  a  Congress. 
Thc$re  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  course  taken. 
Every  one  foresaw  the  danger  and  difficulties 
to  which  a  Congress  would  give  rise.  On 
one  supposition,  nothing  would  have  been 
done,  and  then  the  only  issue  would  have 
been  fresh  heart-burnings,  and  jealousies  and 
enmities.  Resolutions  might  have  been  come 
to  of  a  vague  and  inoperative  kind,  which 
mi^t  nevertheless  have  fixed  a  slur  on  the 
powers  against  which  they  had  been  directed, 
and  which  "would  have  left  behind  them  a 
sting  that  nothing  but  war  could  have  taken 
away.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Austria 
would  have  allowed  herself  to  be  voted  out  of 
Venetia  ;  and  yet,  if  a  strong  expression  of 
European  opinion  bad  been  recorded  against 
her,  she  would  have  seemed  to  be  branded  as 
a  public  wrong-doer.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  Congress  had  fulfilled  its  nominal  purpose, 
there  would  have  been  a  general  remodelling 
of  the  map  of  Europe,  and  kingdoms  would 
have  been  bartered,  or  seised  on,  or  given  at 
Paris  as  they  were  in  the  days  of  the  First 
Napoleon.  England,  too,  woald  have  run  a 
great  risk  of  being  dragged  into  war  against 
her  will.  As  things  stand  now,  there  might 
possibly  be  a  continental  war  from  which  we 
might  hope  to  keep  aloof;  but  if  we  had  taken 
a  part  in  a  prolonged  and  angry  discussion, 
bad  given  much  offence  and  thought  ourselves 
injured,  or  had  been  called  on  to  see  the  bal- 
ance of  power  disturbed,  and  some  great 
wrong  or  robbery  planned  and  carried  out, 
we  should  have  been  very  liable  to  be  carried 
away  by  our  own  indignation,  and  should 
perhaps  have  been  the  first  to  set  the  torch 
to  Europe.  Then,  again,  by  boldly  declin- 
ing tbe  Congress,  and  thus  terminating  the 
scheme,  we  have  asserted  our  position  in  the 
European  scale.  No  other  nation  would  have 
dared  singly  to  run  the  risk  of  affronting 
France,  and  to  thwart  the  emperor.  We 
have  shown  fkirope  that  there  is  a  power  still 
left  which  considers  itself  in  no  way  second 
lo  France.  If  the  emperor  can  call  princes 
and  kings  together  that  he  tnay  cajole  and 
frighten  them  at  his  pleasure,  England  can 
step  to  the  rescue,  and  tell  them  that  they 
Deed  not  trouble  themselves  to  come.    Tbe 


emperor  proposes,  but  En^and  dispooBS.  He 
suggests,  and  we  judge  whether  his  sugges- 
tions are  worth  anything ;  and  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  it  is  of  great  advantage  to  Eu- 
rope that  there  sfiould  be  a  power  capable  of 
acting  with  this  independence  of  France.  It 
animates  the  courage,  it  fixes  the  principles, 
and  it  kindles  the  hopes  of  continental  na- 
tions, when  they  find  a  centre  of  resistance  to 
Louis  Napoleon  which  does  not  fiul  them  in 
the  hour  of  their  need.  Nor  is  it  unimpor- 
tant that  Englishmen  should  themselves  learn 
their  own  strength,  and  gain  that  confidence 
which  comes  with  doing  as  seems  wisest  and 
best,  in  spite  of  the  consequences  that  may 
ensue,  and  the  remonstrances  that  may  be 
provoked. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  allowed 
that  we  may  have  forced  France  to  think  she 
has  undergone  a  serious  humiliation,  and  we 
must  certainly  have  mortified  and  irritated 
the  emperor.  We  do  not  at  all  object  to  this 
if  the  occasion  called  for  so  strong  a  measure 
at  our  hands.  It  is  not  the  business  of  Eng- 
land to  avoid  giving  France  offence  if  France 
displays  too  much  ambition  and  desire  of  ag- 
grandiiement,  nor  ought  we  to  be  too  tender 
of  disappointing  the  schemes  and  baffling  the 
intrigues  of  the  crowned  adventurer  who  is 
now  the  sole  representative  of  France.  But 
it  may  be  questioned  whether  it  was  quite 
necessary  or  right  that,  in  this  case,  the  re- 
buff should  have  come  from  ug.  It  appears 
that,  when  the  Congress  was  first  proposed, 
England  asked  what  would  be  the  subjects  of 
discussion.  We  did  not  object  to  a  Congress 
altogether,  as  in  its  nature  fruitless  and  per- 
nicious. We  did  not  explain  that  any  Con- 
gress must  entail  the  very  danger  of  war 
which  it  sought  to  avoid.  But  we  asked 
what  the  Congress  vras  to  deal  with.  The 
emperor  would  scarcely  have  answered  any 
other  power,  but  be  felt  himself  obliged  to 
answer  England.  He  had  to  expose  his  plans, 
and  to  say  whose  possessions  were  to  be  called 
in  question.  He  hsA  more  especially  to  an- 
nounce that  the  state  of  Italy  required  imme- 
diate attention,  and  that  Austria  must  sub- 
mit to  have  her  tenure  of  Venetia  disputed. 
Then  we  turned  round  upon  him,  and  told 
him  that  this  would  never  do.  The  Congress, 
we  pointed  out,  must  fail,  because  Russia 
would  be  as  deaf  at  Paris  as  she  is  at  St. 
Petersburg  to  all  remonstrances  about  Po- 
land ;  because  the  German  Duchies  haTe  al- 
ready been  assigned  to  Denmark  by  treaij ; 
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becaase,  above  all  things,  Aqstria  wonld  Dover 
attend  a  Congrees  at  which  it  was  to  be  dis-' 
cussed  whether  she  should  hold  Vcnetia  or 
not.  We  assumed  the  office  of  judge,  and  de- 
cided what  it  would  be  wisest  for  Prance  and 
Austria  to  do,  and  told  them  that  a  Congress 
would  only  lead  to  war  between  them,  and 
that  therefore  a  Congress  should  not  be  held. 
None  of  these  questions  touched  England, 
except  very  remotely,  but  we  did  not  wait  for 
tliose  whom  they  did  affect  to  decline  attend- 
ing. We  saved  them  the  trouble  at  the  out- 
set. We  have  not  left  it  to  Austria  to  say 
that  she  could  not  come,  now  that  her  posi- 
tion in  Italy  is  declared  to  be  one  of  the  most 
prominent  topics  of  discussion .  We  have  not 
jriven  the  Emperor  of  the  French  that  last 
chunoe  of  averting  war  which  he,  at  any  rate, 
affected  to  think  was  opened  by  inviting  Rus- 
sia to  a  friendly  investigation  of  the  situation 
and  hopes  of  Poland.  We  have  not  given 
the  Italians  that  measure  of  advantage  which 
tliey  could  scarcely  have  failed  to  derive  from 
the  French  occupation  of  Rome  being  sub- 
mitted to  the  consideration  of  Europe.  We 
have  chosen  to  bear  all  the  burden  ourselves, 
to  shield  Austria,  and  to  save  Russia  the  ne- 
cessity of  again  ncpelling  the  overtures  of 
France.  The  French  will,  we  may  guess,  re- 
sent this,  and  perhaps  it  is 'only  natural  that 
they  should  resent  it.  They  have  complained 
loudly,  and  not  without  reason,  of  the  mode 
in  which  Enp;Innd, after  all  the  magniloquent 
despatches  of  Earl  RupscU  about  Poland,  has 
fettered  the  action  of  Fiance,  and  left  Poland 
to  its  fate.  Now  they  may  also  complain 
that,  when  the  emperor  proposed  the  hope- 
less project  of  a  Congress  as  a  last  means  of 
keepmg  off  war,  England  was  not  content 
with  leiiving  Russia  and  Austria  to  act  for 
tliemsclves,  and  with  showing  how  hopeless 
the  prospect  of  a  Congress  really  was,  but 
went  out  of  her  way  to  make  the  scheme  a 
conspicuous  and  mortifying  failure  from  the 
outset. 

But  the  necessity  is  so  strong  of  showing 
a  bold  front  to  France,  and  of  avoiding  the 
least  ground  for  suspecting  that,  voluntarily 
or  involuntarily,  we  are  accomplices  of  the 
emperor  in  his  schemes  for  disturbing  Eu- 
rope, that  a  ministry  that  errs  on  the  side  of 
opposition  to  France  may  expect  to  be  for- 
given, and  may,  perhaps,  not  be  disappointed. 
The  continental  nations,  however,  will  not 
fail  to  perceive  that  one  great  cause  of  our 
decisive  conduct  at  this  early  stage  4)f  the 
affiiir  has  been  our  dread  of  being  dragged 
into  a  war.  We  have  let  the  world  know 
that,  unless  in  the  last  extremity,  we  will  not 
meddle  with  the  quarrels  of  the  Continent. 
Lord  PfitlmerBtoD,  and  the  older  inheritors  of 


the  traditions  of  the  past,  would  still  wish  to 
fight  for  Turkey  ;  but  it  is  obvious  that,  un- 
less the  interests  of  England  are  very  directly 
threatened,  it  will  be  as  difficult  to  pronounce, 
when  the  next  occasion  jnrises,  why  we  should 
fight  to  keep  the  Turks  in  Europe,  as  it  is  to 
say  why  we  should  trouble  ourselves  to  keep 
Germany  in  or  out  of  the  Duchies,  or  to  pre- 
vent or  aid  France  in  getting  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rhine.  Nor,  if  we  keep  out  of  conti- 
nental wars  when  they  do  not  touch  Turkey, 
will  it  be  so  easv  to  persuade  other  powers  to 
help  us  when  the  integrity  of  Turkey  is  en- 
dangered. The  real  consequences  of  England 
resolutely  withdrawing  from  continental  wars 
have  yet  to  be  ascertained.  A  coalition  be- 
tween France  and  Russia  might  speedily  set- 
tle a  vast  variety  of  questions.  Nations  are 
generally  guided  by  great  interests,  and.  not 
by  slight  and  personiS  motives,  in  embarking 
on  the  larger  schemes  or  their  policy,  and 
therefore  so  minor  an  event  as  the  refusal  of 
England  to  join  the  Congress  will  not,  prob- 
ably, affect  very  largely  the  course  whicn  the 
emperor  will  think  it  prudent  to  adopt ;  yet 
it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  step  we 
have  just  taken  may  conduce  greatly  to  alien- 
ate him  and  France  from  the  English  alli- 
ance. It  is  a  bold  and  striking,  but  it  cer- 
tainly is  not  a  friendly,  act  to  damp  the 
project  of  France  for  a  Congress,  by  relusing 
altogether  to  discuss  questions  affecting  Aus- 
tria, and  declining  to  wait  until  the  views  of 
Austria  herself  are  declared.  It  is  a  new 
rebuff  to  the  emperor ;  and  he  has  had  so 
many  rebuffs  lately  that  he  may  think  he  has 
scarcely  any  prospect  of  retrieving  his  posi- 
tion except  by  war.  He  has  haa  to  endure 
the  sarcasms  and  the  challenge  of  Russia. 
He  has  had  to  accept  a  domestic  defeat  at  the 
hands  of  his  own  Parisians,  and  his  Chamber' 
is  now  BO  nearly  insubordinate  that  the  opin- 
ions of  those  who  might  easily  guide  France 
into  a  new  path  can  only  be  stifled  by  direct- 
ing the  majority  to  make  a  ceaseless  noise 
while  an  Opposition  orator  is  addressing 
them,  and  then  by  permitting  the  reporters 
only  to  report  what  they  hear.  Lastly,  Eng- 
land has  added  a  new  humiliation,  not  so 
much  by  refusing  to  attend  the  Congress  as 
bv  the  manner^ and  time  of  her  refusal. 
War,  therefore,  is  the  natural  resource  to 
which  he  can  look  to  extricate  him  from  his 
embarrassments  ;  and  if  he  wishes  for  an  en- 
emy close  at  hand,  the  Germans  seem  bent  on 
providing  him  with  one.  lie  must  be  cheered 
and  stimulated  by  learning  that  the  enthu- 
siastic supporters  of  the  Danes  in  England 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  posses- 
sion of  the  whole  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  would 
not  be  too  splendid  a  reward  for  an  emperor 
who  drew  his  sword  in  so  holy  a  cause  as  that 
of  compelling  the  Holsteiners  to  live  under 
the  rule  of  Christian  IX.  of  Denmark. 
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From  The  Spectator. 
MR.  LONGFELLOTTS  NEW  POEMS.* 

It  is  rather  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  most 
striking  characteristic  common  to  all  the  more 
eminent  American  authors  is  not  one  of  sub- 
stance but  one  of  form,  and  that,  too,  one 
which  we  should  have  supposed  scarcely  at- 
tainable, amidst  the  rougher  society  of  a  new 
world, — a  certain  limpid  purity  and  fluent 
refinement  of  expression.  If  wc  number  up 
the  great  American  names,  Hawthorne,  Low- 
ell, Longfellow,  Bryant,  Washington  Irving, 
Presoott,  Channing, — almost  all,  indeed,  of 
any  note,  except,  perhaps,  Dr.  Holmes,  whose 
style  is  sufficiently  clear,  but  not  exactly  re- 
fined— (with  Edgar  Poe  the  turbidness  is  not 
in  the  expression  but  the  heart), — the  one 
common  characteristic  is  the  grace  and  ease 
and  simplicity  of  style  which  makes  their 
words  run  like  a  flowing  stream  across  the 
mind,  rising  in  Hawthorne  and  Longfellow 
to  the  silver  music  of  a  fountain's  flow  and 
fiill.  Probably  this  great  case  and  simplicity 
of  style  arises  in  some  degree  from  the  ease 
and  uniformity  of  the  conditions  of  life  in  a 
oountry  where  wide  social  extremes,  and  the 
puzzle  which  great  social  miseries  bring  with 
them,  are  almost  unknown.  No  doubt  a 
great  social  uniformity  presents  fewer  obsta- 
cles to  the  harmonizing  and  refining  effort  of 
the  intellect  than  the  complexities  of  English 
society,  and  the  comparatively  unpuzzlcd 
mind  runs  off  in  comparatively  easy  and  har- 
monious speech.  It  is  always  easier  to  give 
a  high  polish  to  the  grain  of  a  single  sub- 
stance than  to  a  surface  thickly  inlaid  with 
farioQS  distinct  substances, — and  wo  think 
this  is  more  than  a  mere  illustrative  simile. 
Bat  however  that  may  be,  the  fact  is  certain, 
that  American  literature  has  attained  at  a 
single  bound  a  stylo  as  graceful  and  pol- 
ished as  that  df  Addison. 

Longfellow  is  certainly  chiefly  character- 
ized by  the  crystal  grace  of  his  poems.  Nor 
is  it  mere  refinement  of  style  by  which  he  is 
principally  distinguished  ;  for  that  would  tell 
OS  little  of  him  as  a  poet.  Even  in  subjects 
there  is  a  greater  and  a  less  capacity  for  what 
we  may  call  the  crystal  treatment ;  and  Long- 
fellow always  selects  those  in  which  a  clear, 
still,  pale  beauty  may  be  seen  by  a  swif^,  deli- 
cate vision,  playing  almost  on  the  surface. 

•  "  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn."  By  Ilonry  WadB- 
worth  Lonj^ellow.  London:  Roatledge,  Wame,  and 
SMtledge. 


Sometimes  he  is  tempted  by  the  imaginative 
purity  of  a  sul^t  (as  was  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold,  in  his  poem  of  *'  Balder  Dead  ")  to 
forget  that  he  has  not  adequate  vigor  for  its 
grasp,  as  in  the  series  in  this  volume  on  the 
Saga  of  King  Olaf,  which  is,  in  his  hands, 
only  classical,  while  by  its  essence  it  ought 
to  be  forceful.  But,  on  the  whole,  every 
volume  he  has  published  has  been  filtered 
into  purer  and  brighter  beauty  than  the  last, 
and — if  w^  except  **  Iliawatim,"  where  his 
subject  was  peculiarly  suited  to  the  graceful 
surface  humor  of  his  genius, — this  is,  to  our 
mi'^Js,  the  pleasantcst  of  all  his  volumes. 
His  reputation  was  acquired  by  a  kind  of 
rhetorical  sentimental  class  of  poem,  which 
has,  wo  are  happy  to  say,  disappeared  from 
his  more  recent  volumes, — the  **  life  is  real, 
life  is  earnest"  sort  of  thing,  and  all  the 
platitudes  of  feverish  youth.  Experience  al- 
ways sooner  or  later  filters  a  genuine  poet 
clear  of  that  class  of  sentiments,  teaching  him 
that  true  as  they  are,  they  should  be  kept 
back,  like  steam,  for  working  the  will,  and 
not  let  off  by  the  safety-valve  of  imaginative 
expression.  In  this  volume  such  beauty  as 
there  is,  is  pure  beauty,  though  it  is  not  of 
a  very  powerful  kind.  Mr.  Longfellow  has 
adopted  the  idea  of  Chaucer  (recently  taken 
up  also  by  his  friend,  Mr.  Clough,  with  greater 
genius,  but,  unfortunately,  less  of  life  and 
leisure  at  his  command) ,  of  making  each  of  a 
group  of  friends  relate  a  tale  at  a  «'  wayside 
inn,"  and,  as  generally  happens  in  such  cases, 
perhaps,  the  best  part  of  the  poem  is  the 
prelude  which  introduces  and  describes  the 
various  guests  and  story-tellers  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts wayside  inn.  One  of  them  is  a  mu- 
sician who  plays  upon  a  violin  : — 

"  The  instrument  on  which  ho  played 
Was  in  Ocmona's  worl<;:ihop6  mode. 
By  a  great  master  of  the  past, 
Ere  yet  was  lost  the  art  dfivine; 
Fashioned  of  maplo  and  of  pine, 
That  in  Tyrolian  forests  vast 
Had  rocked  and  wrestled  with  the  blast" 

And  the  musician  himself  is  finely  described 
as  listening  to  the  music  that  haunts  the 
heart  of  his  instrument  before  he  can  educe 
it:— 

**  Before  the  blazing  fire  of  wood 
Erect  the  rapt  musician  stood; 
And  ever  and  anon  he  bent 
His  head  upon  his  instrument, 
And  seemed  to  listen  till  he  caught 
Oonfessions  of  its  secret  thought, — 
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The  joy,  the  triiunpli,  the  lament. 

The  exaltation  and  the  pain; 
Then  by  the  magic  of  his  art 
He  sooUied  the  throbbings  of  its  heart. 
And  lulled  it  into  peace  again.*' 

No  one  could  have  distilled,  as  it  were,  the 
rapture  of  musical  inspiration  into  more  lus-. 
trouB  speech  than  this ;  and  the  description 
of  the  young  Sicilian  is  scarcely  less  bright 
and  liquid : — 

"  A  young  Sicilian,  too,  was  there; — 
In  sight  of  Etna  bom  and  bred, 
Some  breath  of  its  -volcanic  air 
Was  glowing  in  his  heart  and  brain; 
And  being  rebellious  to  his  liege 
After  Palermo's  &tal  si^. 
Across  the  western  seas  he  fled. 
In  good  King  Bomba's  happy  rmgn. 
Hit  face  was  like  a  snmmer  nigfUt 
Jill  flooded  with  a  dusky  light ; 
His  hands  were  small;  his  teeth  dione  white 
As  seashells,  whca  he  smiled  or  spoke; 
His  sinews  STipplo  and  strong  as  oak; 
Clean  shaTen  was  he  as  a  pnest. 
Who  at  the  Mass  on  Siinday  sings; 
Save  that  upon  his  upper  lip 
His  beard  a  good  palm's  length  at  least. 
Level  and  pointed  at  the  top, 
Shot  sideways  like  a  swallow's  wings. 
The  poets  read  he  o'er  and  o'er. 
And  most  of  all  the  Immortal  four 
Of  Italy;  and  next  to  those 
The  story-telling  bard  of  prose 
Who  wrote  the  joyous  Tuscan  tales 
Of  the  Decameron,  that  make 
Fiesole's  green  hills  and  Tales 
Ronembc^ed  for  Boccaccio's  sak& 
Much,  too,  of  music  was  his  thought, 
The  melodies  and  measures  fraught 
V       With  simshine  and  the  open  air 
Of  yineyards,  and  the  singing  sea 
Of  fiis  beloved  Sidly." 

This  is  not  a  very  powerful  species  of  poetry , 
and  yet  it  is  very  pleasant,  and  to  our  ears 
much  more  truly  poetical  than  the  senti- 
mental verse  which  first  obtained  for  Long- 
fellow his  wide  popularity.  Longfellow  does 
not  catch  the  deepest  beauty  or  the  deepest 
passions  which  human,,  life  presents  to  us. 
His  tale  of  '<  Torquemada  "  and  the  consum- 
ing fire  of  persecuting  orthodoxy,  is  compar- 
atively feeble  and  ineffectual.  But  he  catches 
the  surface  bubbles, — the  imprisoned  air 
which  rises  from  the  stratum  next  beneath 


the  commonplace, — the  beauty  that  i^  mild 
and  serene  intellect  can  see  issmng  erery- 
where,  both  from  nature  and  from  life, — with 
exceedingly  delicate  discrimination ;  and  his 
poetry  affisots  us  with  the  same  sense  of  beauty 
as  the  blue  wood-smoke  curling  up  from  a 
cottage  chimney  into  an  evening  sky.  The 
essence  of  poetry  consists  in  giving  us  by 
music  and  by  thought  this  inner  sense  of  the 
unity  of  life  in  the  scenes  or  feelings  it  de- 
picts ;  the  power  of  f>y:try  is  b^j^uTe^*^  thig 
variety  and  range  of  the  life  it  can  thus  suc- 
ceed in  reducing.^  an  artistic  harmony  and 
unity.  Longfellow  does  not  attempt  to  deal 
with  rich  or  various  materials.  He  seises  on 
the  lighter  phases  of  gentle  loveliness,  and 
distils  them  at  once  into  his  verse. 

And  he  does  this  with  a  true  poetic  felicity 
of  language  that  shows  how  keenly  he  feds 
the  expressive  associations  of  the  words  he 
uses,  which  are  never  far  fetched,  though 
oflen  fetched  from  afar.  We  will  give  bat 
one  example — we  might  select  a  hundred — 
of  the  felicity  with  which  he  illustrates  a 
comparatively  narrow  poetic  theme, — and  he 
does  this  in  some  respects  better  the  narrower 
it  is.  In  describing  the  falcon's  dream  in  his 
story  of  Sir  Frederigo  he  says : — 

**  Beside  him,  motionless,  the  drowsy  bird 
Dreamed  of  the  chase,  and  in  his  slumber  heard 
The  sudden  scytiielike  sweep  of  wings  thai  dart 
The  headlong  plunge  through  eddjrizig  gulft  of 
air." 

The  beauty  of  the  adjective  "  scythelike," 
as  applied  to  the  sweep  of  the  falcon's  wings, 
is  by  no  means  exhausted  when  you  have 
thought  of  the  motion  and  of  the  sound  it 
suggests.  It  calls  up,  besides,  a  hundred  as- 
sociations with  dewy  summer  mornings  and 
*<wet,  bird-haunted  English  lawns"  that 
help  the  beauty,  the  freshness,  and  the  music 
of  the  thought.  Of  such  delicate  touches  as 
these  this  last  Yolume  of  Mr.  Longfellow, 
though  by  no  means  of  the  highest  order  of 
poetry,  is  very  full.  And  few  influences  on 
the  imagination  are  more  resting  and  sunny, 
though  there  may  be  many  more  bracing  and 
stimulating.  The  poem  on  **The  Biids  of 
Killingworth  "  is  full  of  such  beauties. 
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iVom  Th«  Spectator. 
HANNAH  THURSTON.* 
If  Bayard  Taylor  has  not  placed  himeelf, 
as  we  are  half  inoliQed  to  aaspeot,  in  the  firont 
rank  of  noTelistSy  be  has  prodaoed  a  very  re- 
markable book,  a  really  original  atory  admir- 
ably told,  crowded  with  lifelike  character, 
full  of  delicate  and  subtle  sympathy  with  ideas 
the  most  opposite  to  his  own,  and  lighted  up 
throughout  with  that  playful  humor  which 
suggests  always  wisdom,  rather  than  mere 
fun.  The  first  impression,  indeed,  of  the  few 
Englishmen  who  knew  Mr.  Taylor's  previous 
writings  will  probably  be  one  of  exceeding 
surprise.  They  knew,  indeed,  that  he  could 
describe  with  a  power  which  belongs  to  few, 
even  in  this  age  of  description,  and  the 
sketehes  of  nature  scattered  through  these 
volumes,  beautiful  as  they  are,  will  not  be  be- 
yond their  anticipation ;  but  no  one  attrib- 
uted to  Mr.  Taylor  the  true  creative  power. 
Yet  there  are  a  dozen  characters  interwoven 
into  the  plot  of  this  book,  every  one  of  whom 
is  to  the  reader  as  a  remembered  friend,  a  liv- 
ing and  moving  figure,  whom  he  can  recog- 
nize and  wateh  as  if  he  were  in  the  flesh,  whose 
action  he  can  study,  and  in  whom  the  slight- 
est incoherence  would  startle  him  as  incohe- 
rences in  actual  life  might  do.  Their  vivid- 
ness is  the  more  striking,  because  Mr.  Taylor 
in  his  St.  Petersburg  leisure  has  evidently 
been  endeavoring  to  give  to  his  book  some- 
thing of  artistic  perfection,  and  has  subordi- 
nated all  his  characters  to  the  two  central  fig- 
ures as  strictly  as  if  he  were  preparing  a 
drama  for  exacting  but  able  actors,  and  has 
forced  all  to  assist,  each  in  his  or  her  degree, 
in  the  development  of  his  moral  purpose. 
The  idea  of  *'  Hannah  Thurston"  is  that  of 
Tennyson's  **  Princess,"  to  account  for  and 
to  justify  the  existing  relation  of  woman  to 
man,  and  when  we  say  that  it  is  readable 
after  that  fine  poem,  we  have,  perhaps,  given 
it  the  highest  praise.  The  idea,  however,  is 
worked  out  one  step  farther  than  the  point 
al  which  the  poet  stopped,  and  amidst  a  very 
different  scene.  Ilannah  Thurston,  the  ccn- 
Ind  figure,  is  a  Quaker  girl,  bred  up  in  a  New 
Eo|^nd  village,  the  child  of  a  mother  whose 
eharacter  is  one  of  the  most  exquibite  modem 
fiction  has  produced,  and  who  tells  in  the  first 
thirty  po^^es  of  the  second  volume  a  story, 
■QCh  as  the  author  of  **  Paul  FcrrolP'  may 
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read  with  a  sigh,  oonfeseing  how  far  she  has 
been  outdone.  Compressed  by  the  social  sys- 
tem amidst  which  she  has  to  live,  and  which 
is  the  narrowest,  perhaps,  existing  on  earth, 
panting  with  desire  for  a  higher  and  more 
harmonious  life,  with  a  mind  choked  with  the 
thirst  for  beauty  no  New  Englander  can  grat- 
ify, and  for  the  social  perfection  which  is  as 
distant  there  as  here,  Hannah  Thurston  has 
thrown  herself  into  the  world  of  ideas.  Be- 
hind the  deep  hedge  of  the  **  unco'  gude" 
which  surrounds  New  England  society  stands 
always  a  band  of  <*  reformers,"  whose  imagi- 
nations are  as  unsatisfied  by  the  Calvinistio 
theology  as  by  the  material  life  around  them 
who  must  have  work  as  well  as  objects  of 
meditation,  and  who  throw  themselves  some- 
times with  absurd  vehemence,  sometimes  with 
evil  fervor,  but  always  with  startling  ear- 
nestness, into  projects  of  social  reform.  The 
Trilmne  has  been  in  its  time  the  mouthpiece 
of  more  '*  isms"  in  New  York  alone  than 
France  has  produced  in  a  century,  and  Bay- 
ard Taylor,  like  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  has 
sympathized  for  a  moment  with  all.  Hannah 
Thurston  takes  as  her  part  the  advocacy  of 
woman's  rights,  becomes  a  lecturer  so  like, 
and  yet  so  difierent  from,  the  Dinah  of 
(*  Adam  Bede,"  and  at  thirty  renounces  mar- 
riage in  favor  of  the  mission  she  fancies  her- 
self called  to  perform.  Siic  is  at  the  height 
of  her  village  influence,  recognized  by  all  as  a 
woman  whom  it  is  possible  for  men  to  love, 
yet  with  something  in  her  beyond  woman- 
hood, when  she  meets  Maxwell  Woodbury, 
Mr.  Taylor's  type  of  a  man,  who  may  be 
shortly  described  as  a  good  *'  Rochester,"  and 
finds  her  theories  imperfect.  The  plot  con- 
sists in  the  gradual  victory  of  earthly  love 
over  Hannah's  dreamy  imagination,  the  slow 
recognition,  worked  out  with  exquisite  art, 
of  the  gfeat  truth  that  woman  desires  a  place 
in  the  world  which  is  not  man's  equal  ally. 
She  finds  in  her  lover *s  cold  reasoning  power 
the  product,  not  of  temperament,  bult>f  wide 
experience,  something  which  first  chills  and 
then  strengthens  her  own  imagination ;  reoog- 
niies  as  their  intercourse  proceeds  that  tbm 
is  a  radical  inLerent  difibrence  in  the  intellect 
of  the  sexes  ;  discovers  soon  after  that  the  one 
is  the  complement  of  the  other,  and  then, 
moved  by  instinct  and  not  by  any  one  of  all 
these  reasonings,  loves  with  aH  her  heart  and 
soul.  She  still,  however,  struggles  hard  to  re- 
tain  the  strong  mental  stimulus — •timoliui  ai 
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of  alcobol,  which  her  thenyice  have  afforded, 
and  Woodbary,  an  able  man  of  the  world, 
marries  her  with  a  promise  that  she  ahall  be 
as  independent,  as  much  mistress  of  her  own 
actions,  as  if  she  had  been  but  an  intimate 
male  friend.  The  promise  clouds  her  life, 
and  she  finds  that  the  independence  is  a  chain  ; 
for  it  compels  her  to  pass  life  hungering  to 
disooyer  the  wishes  her  husband  will  not  ex- 
press, lest  they  should  interfere  with  her  in- 
dependenco.  She  realizes  at  last  that  the 
sense  of  sacrifice  adds  in  woman  only  to  the 
fulness  of  love  ;  that  submission  to  woman  is 
gain  not  deprivation,  and  acknowledges  that, 
after  all,  it  is  in  the  union  and  not  in  the 
equality  of  the  sexes  that  social  happiness  is 
to  be  found. 

It  looks  very  didactic  all  that,  as  we  have 
put  it,  but  as  Mr.  Taylor  tells  the  story,  every 
idea  rising  naturally  out  of  the  exquisitely 
natural  incident,  there  is  nothing  didactic 
about  it  beyond  a  conversation  or  two  between 
Hannah  Thurston  and  her  lover,  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  development  of  his  purpose. 
They  will  be  found  just  as  interesting  to  all 
young  ladies  as  the  stock  pair  of  lovers,  and 
they  are  the  centre  of  a  group  of  absolutely 
original  figures.  Mr.  Taylor  has  discerned 
the  truth  which  Americans  are  so  slow  to 
learn,  that  if  their  literature  is  ever  to  be 
original  it  must  draw  its  sap  from  the  soil, 
lie  is  not  afraid  to  lay  his  scene  in  the  village 
of  Ptolemy,  **  which  has  Mulligansvilleon  the 
cmst,  Anacreon  on  the  north,  and  Atauga  City 
on  the  west,"  or  to  confine  his  characters  to 
people  to  be  found  only  in  an  American  vil- 
lage. And  most  original  characters  they  are. 
From  Mr  Alcrryfield,  the  weak  but  well-to- 
do  farmer,  who  at  fifty  has  found  that  he  has 
ideas,  anO  accepts  with  weak  honesty  and 
fulnew  of  conviction  all  manner  of  **  isms," 
believes  in  woman's  rights  and  spirit-rapping, 
teetotaliem  and  vegetable  dietetics,  but  stag- 
gers when  asked  to  yield  up  his  farm  as  a  ba- 
sis for  a  model  community,  to  Eliza  Clancy, 
the  old  spinster,  who  makes  frocks  for  her 
spiritual  child,  the  little  brown  convert  of 
Jutnapore,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Styles,  who  fears 
that  so  many  lamps  at  the  sewing  union 
••  looks  a  little  like  levity,"  every  character 
is  original  and  distinct,  and  every  one  has 
that  flavor  of  something  like  yet  different 
from  ourselves  which  we  find  in  all  Ameri- 
cans. Mre.  Waldo,  indeed,  wife  of  the  Cim- 
*  m<vifti^d6:cg7JuiaiL(tbe-C(immerian8  are  a  sect 
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of  Baptists,  one  of  the  little  sects  ^'  w!io  QxUi 
through  force  of  obstinacy"),  the  large- 
hearted,  cheerful  womap,  with  a  benevolence 
too  great  for  her  creed,  and  a  social  tact  she 
has  little  chance  of  displaying,  irnd  a  liberal- 
ity of  view  she  is  afraid  for  her  husband's  po- 
sition to  betray,  is  true  of  any  Protestant 
country  under  the  sun.  But  we  feel  that 
Mrs.  Merryfield,  with  her  face  *'  all  amiabil- 
ity relieved  by  dyspepsia,"  her  sullen  inde- 
pendence/ in  imbecility,  her  belief  in  prophets 
and  "  isms,"  would  be  impossible  in  any 
place  save  New  England,  where  a  terrible  so- 
cial compression  produces  an  infinity  of  men- 
tal cones, — hard  little  excrescences  projected 
out  of  a  substance  naturally  soft  to  pulpiness. 
So  is  Mrs.  Babb,  the  rigid,  angular  house- 
keeper, who  does  iier  duty  so  strictly,  lest 
Jason,  whose  second  wife  she  has  been,  might 
**  not  let  her  sit  next  him  on  the  steps  of  the 
golden  city,"  utterly  American.  We  could 
find  the  thing,  the  har^ ,  steely  belief  in  a  phy- 
sical form  of  the  life  to  come,  among  the  An- 
tinominan  laborers  of  whom  Essex  and  Suflblk 
are  full,  but  the  mode  of  the  thing  is  Yankee, 
from  the  cOmic  beginning  to  the  most  tragic 
end.  Seth  Wattles,  too,  the  *»  ideaed  "  tai- 
lor, who  thinks  because  he  is  a  social  re- 
former, and  she  asocial  reformer,  that,  there- 
fore, Hannah  Thurston  will  marry  him,  is 
absolutely  American,  though  there  are  few 
among  us  who  could  not  find  on  the  spot  an 
original  for  this  sketch  : — 

**  Seth  was  an  awkward,  ungainly  person, 
'whose  clothes  were  a  continual  satire  on  his 
professional  skill.  The  first  impression  which 
the  man  made  was  the  want  of  compact  form. 
His  clay  seemed  to  have  been  modelled  by  a 
bungling  apprentice,  and  imperfectly  baked 
afterwards.  The  face  was  long  and  lumpy  in 
outline,  without  a  pyoper  coherence  between 
the  features — the  forehead  beinz  sloping  and 
contracted  at  the  temples,  the  skull  running 
backwards  in  a  high,  narrow  ridge.  Thick 
hair,  of  a  faded  brown  color,  intrted  a  little 
on  one  side,  was  brushed  behind  his  ears, 
where  it  hung  in  stiff  half  curls  upon  a  broad, 
falling  shirt-collar,  which  revealed  his  neck 
down  to  the  crest  of  the  breast-bone.  His 
eyes  were  opaque  gntj)  prominent,  and  de- 
void of  expression.  His  nose  vras  long  and 
coarsely  constructed,  with  blunt  end  and 
thick  nostrilB ;  and  his  lips,  though  short,  of 
that  peculiar,  shapeless  formation,  which  pre- 
vents a  clear  line  of  division  between  them. 
Heavy,  and  of  a  pale,  purplish  red  color,  they 
seemed  to  run  together  at  the  inner  edges. 
His  hands  were  larsre  and  hanging,  and  all 
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his  joints  apparently  knobby  and  loose.  His 
skin  had  that  appearance  of  oily  clamminess 
which  belongs  to  such  an  organization.  Men 
of  this  character  seem  to  be  made  of  sticks 
and  putty.  There  is  no  nerve,  no  elasticity, 
no  keen,  alert,  impressible  life  in  any  part  of 
their  bodies." 

All  these  characters,  their  ways  and  their 
follies,  their  weaknesses  and  their  strength, 
are  described  with  a  genial  sympathy,  an  ap- 
preciation of  both  sides  of  his  subjects,  some> 
times  a  loving  liking  for  the  work  of  his  own 
brain,  such  as  can  only  be  felt  by  a  man  to 
whom  varied  experience  has  given  the  true 
spirit  of  toleration,  that  which  tolerates  noth- 
ing, but  accepts  all  good  and  evil  as  having 
its  appointed  place  and  meaning  in  the  world. 
His  style,  wmch,  except  that  he  every  now 
and  then  indulges  in  a  physical-intellectual 
flight,  such  as  no  American  can  always  avoid, 
18  simple  masculine  English,  just  mellowed 
by  a  fleeting  tinge  of  humor,  helps  the  im- 
pression of  his  thoughts,  while  he  finds  or 
makes  ample  opportunities  for  his  special  de- 
scriptive power — a  power  in  its  essence  that 
of  the  painter,  but,  as  it  were,  hardened  by 
the  habit  of  making  scenes  plain  as  well  as. 
pictorial.  The  reader  in  these  six  lines  sees 
as  well  as  enjoys  the  prospect  of  Ptolemy  : — 

**  Rising  out  of  the  Southern  valleys,  he 
sped  along,  over  the  cold,  rolling  uplands  of 
tne  watershed,  and  reached '  Mulligansville 
towards  noon.  Here  the  road  turned  west- 
vrard,  and  a  further  drive  of  three  miles 
brought  him  to  the  brink  of  the  long  descent 
to  £ut  Atauga  Creek.    At  this  point,  a  su- 
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perb  winter  landscape  was  unfolded  before 
nim.  Ptolemy,  with  its  spires,  its  one  com- 
pactly built,  ambitious  street,  its  scattered 
houses  and  gardens,  lay  in  the  centre  of  the 
picture.  On  the  white  floor  of  the  valley 
were  drawn,  with  almost  painful  sharpness 
and  distinctness,  the  outlines  of  farmhouses 
and  bams,  fences,  isolated  trees,  and  the 
winding  lines  of  elm  and  alder  which  marked 
the  courses  of  the  streams.  Beyond  the  mouth 
of  the  further  valley  rose  the  long,  cultivated 
sweep  of  the  western  hill,  flecked  with  dull 
purple  patches  of  pine  forest.  Northward, 
across  tne  white  meadows  and  the  fringe  of 
trees  alone  Roaring  Brook,  rose  the  sunny 
knoll  of  Lakeside,  sheltered  by  the  dark  woods 
behind,  while  further,  stretching  far  away 
between  the  steep  shores,  gleamed  the  hard, 
steel-blue  sheet  of  the  lake.  The  air  was  so 
intensely  clear  that  the  distance  was  indi- 
cated only  by  a  diflerence  in  the  hue  of  ob- . 
jects,  and  not  by  their  diminished  distinct- 


We  have,  we  perceive,  failed  to  convey  the 
precise  impression — that  of  a  new  kind  of 
power — which  this  novel  has  made  upon  our 
own  minds.  No  flavor  was  ever  yet  tasted 
through  a  description,  and  it  is  the  flavor 
undefined  and  indefinable  which  is  spread 
through  every  page  of  **  Hannah  Thurston  " 
(except,  perhaps,  the  very  last  scene,  which 
is  a  failure)  that  renders  it  so  appetizing. 
But  we  shall  have  fulfilled  our  purpose  if  we 
only  induce  our  readers  to  test  for  themselves 
whether  America  has  not  produced  a  third 
novelist — Hawthorne  and  Holmes  being  the 
other  two — whom  Englishmen  can  thoroughly 
appreciate  and  enjoy. 


HOMCEOPATHIO  SOUP. 
Take  a  robin's  leg, 

Mind,  the  drumstick  merely; 
Pat  it  in  a  tab, 

Filled  with  water  nearly. 

Set  it  out  of  doors, 
In  a  place  that's  shady; 

Let  it  stand  a  week 

(Three  days  for  a  lady). 

Put  a  spoonful  in 

To  a  five-quart  kettle* 

It  should  be  of  tin, 
Or  perhaps  bell  mctaL 

Fill  the  kettle  up. 

Put  it  on  aboiiing; 
Skim  the  liquor  well 

To  prevent  its  oiling 


Let  the  liquor  boil 
Half  an  hoar  or  longer 

(If  'tis  for  a  man 
You  may  make  it  stronger). 

Should  you  now  desire 
That  the  soup  be  flavory. 

Stir  it  once  around 
With  a  stalk  of  savory. 

When  the  soup  is  done, 

Set  it  by  to  jell  it; 
Then  three  times  a  day 

Let  the  patient  smell  it 

If  he  chance  to  die, 

Say  'twaa  Nature  did  it; 
But  should  he  get  well. 

Give  the  Soap  the  credit 


— jPvneft. 
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A    PLEA. — SUFFERING. 


A  PLEA. 


WmiTiW  FOR  THB  FAIR  IN  BEHALF  OF  THE  8AH- 

ITART  COMMISSION,   HEU>  IN  BOSTON, 

DEC.   14,   1868. 

*•  Come  to  the  rescue  ! "    The  cry  went  forth 
Through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  loyal 

North; 
For  the  gun  that  startled  Sumter  heard 
Wakened  the  land  with  its  fiery  word  * 
The  &rmer  paused,  with  his  work  half  done. 
And  snatched  from  the  nail  his  rusty  gun; 
And  the  swart  mechanic  wiped  his  brow. 
Shouting,  "There's  worb  for  my  strong  arm 

now!"  ^. 

And  the  parson  doffed  nis  gown  and  said^ 
"  Bring  me  my  right-good  sword  instead  !  *' 
And  the  etoholar  paused  in  his  eager  quest. 
And  buckled  his  belt  on  with  the  rest; 
And  each  and  all  to  the  rescue  went 
As  unto  a  royal  tournament; 
For  the  loyal  blood  of  a  nation  stirred 
To  the  gun  that  startled  Sumter  heard  ! 

**  Come  to  the  rescue  !  "     Again  that  cry. 
Burdening  the  breeze  as  it  passes  by  : 
**  Come'to  the  rescue  !    Our  brave  men  fall, 
Wounded  and  sbiin  by  the  foeman's  ball." 

luring  in  hospitals,  sick  and  f^nt. 
Who  B^all  answer  their  low  complaint  T 
Dying  in  strange  and  desolate  places, 
Pining  for  home  and  home's  sweet  fiices. 
Faint  for  a  drink  from  the  dear  old  well, 
Longing  to  taste  of  the  fruit  that  fell 
All  Uie  autumn,  so  ripe  and  sweet. 
Over  the  orchard-wall  into  the  street. 
Murmuring,  **  Oh,  that  one  would  come 
With  even  the  scanty  crumbs  of  home. 
The  crumbs  ttom  my  father's  board  that  fell, 
To  cheer  and  hearten  and  make  me  well !  " 

Who  shall  answer  this  moumfhl  cry  7 
Who  shall  answer  it  T    You  and  I ! 
OuBS  are  the  hands  that  to  them  shall  bring 
The  healing  draught  from  the  dear  old  spring. 
And  the  golden  fruit  that  all  the  &U 
Ripened  and  swung  on  the  garden  wall; 
We  on  their  gaping  wounds  will  pour 
Our  oil,  and  our  wine  shall  glad  them  more 
Than  ever  a  vintage  cheered  before. 

Come,  then— come  to  the  Soldiers*  Fair ! 
Here  is  work  for  us  all  to  share. 
Little  children  and  stem-browed  men. 
Veteran  of  threescore  years  and  ten. 
Gentle  woman  and  maiden  gay 
Gathered  from  peaceful  hdmes  away. 
Lend  us  your  pitying  aid  to-day  ! 
TIelp  us  to  answer  with  open  hand 
I'lip  cry  deep-surging  through  the  land  ; 
Remembering  how  the  dear  Lord  spoke. 
Who  oQce  to  famishing  thousands  broke 
The  scanty  loaves  till  they  all  were  fed — 
**  Who  helps  my  sufoing  ones,"  he  said, 
**  Hath  done  k  unto  Me  instead : 
Rich  and  large  shaU  your  guerdon  be; 
0  friends,  tb  have  done  it  unto  Me  !  " 


[The  mother  of  Lieut.  L.  M.  Bingham  aends  these 
lines,  thus  introduoed,  to  the  New  York  Observer ;] 

Looking  over  Mb  pooket-book,  I  have  found  It 
filled  with  preoiooa  soraps,  which  he  had  out  oat  of  re- 
ligious papers,  all  bearing  the  marlu  of  the  highest 
forms  of  spiritual  life,  and  somo  of  these,  from  the 
wear  of  them,  showing  that  they  had  been  read  over 
and  over,  again  and  again. 

SUFFERING. 

FROM  the  GERMAN  OF  HARTrMAHV. 

Trial  when  it  weighs  severely 
Stamps  the  Saviour's  image  clearly 

On  the  heart  of  all  his  friends  : 
In  the  firame  his  hands  have  moulded 
In  a  fixture  life  unfolded 

Through  the  sufiering  which  he  sends. 

Suffering  curbs  our  wayward  passions. 
Childlike  tempers  in  us  foshions. 

And  our  will  to  his  subdues : 
Thus  his  hand,  so  soft  and  healing. 
Each  disordered  power  and  feeling. 

By  a  blessed  change  renews. 

Suffisring  keeps  the  thoughts  compaoted* 
That  the  soul  be  not  distracted 

By  the  world's  beguiling  art 
'Tis  like  some  angelic  warder 
Ever  keeping  sacred  order 

In  the  chunbers  of  the  heart 

Suffering  tunes  the  heart's  emotion 
To  eternity's  devotion. 

And  awakes  the  heart's  desire 
'    For  the  land  where  psalms  are  ringing. 
And  with  palms  the  martyrs  singing 

Sweetly  to  the  harper's  choir. 

Suffering  gives  our  fiiith  assurance 
Makes  us  patient  in  endurance. 

Suffering  !  who  is  worth  thy  pains? 
Here  they  call  thee  only  torment, — 
There  they  call  thee  a  preferment. 

Which  not  every  one  attains. 

Though  in  health,  with  powers  unwasted 
And  with  willing  hearts  we  hasted 

To  take  up  our  Saviour's  cross  : 
If  through  trial  our  good  Master 
Should  rafine  these  powers  the  faster. 

What  good  Christian  counts  it  loss  T 

In  the  depth  of  its  distresses. 
Each  true  heart  the  closer  presses 

To  his  heart  with  ardent  love  ; 
Ever  longing,  ever  crying, 
**  Oh,  conform  me  to  thy  dying. 

That  I  live  with  thee  above  !  " 

Sighs  and  tears  at  last  are  over ; 
Breaking  through  its  fleshy  cover. 

Soars  the  soul  to  light  away. 
Who,  while  here  below,  can  measure 
That  deep  sea  of  heavenly  pleasure 
Spreading  there  so  bright  for  aye ! 
I     Day  by  day,  0  Jesus,  nearer 
!     Show  that  bliss  to  me,  and  dearer, 
^         Till  my  latest  hour  I  see. 
I     Then,  my  weary  striving  ended, 
j      May  my  spirit  be  attended 

By  bright  ang^  \^m»  to  that ! 
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DECEMBER. — A  TOUNO  LADT  S  SOLILOQUY. 


DEGEMBBK. 
Welcomb,  Anoient  of  the  year  ! 
Though  thy  fkce  be  pale  and  drear, 
Though  thine  eye  be  veiled  in  night, 
Though  thy  scattered  locks  be  white, 
Though  thy  feeble  form  be  bowed 
In  the  mantle  of  the  cloud  ; 

Tet,  December,  with  thee  come 
All  the  old  delights  of  home  ; 
Lovelier  never  stole  the  hour 
In  the  summer^  rosy  bower. 
Than  around  thy  social  hearth, 
When  the  few  we  love  oh  earth. 
With  their  heart  of  holiday, 
Meet  to  laugh  the  night  away  ; 
Talking  of  the  thousand  things 
That  to  Time  give  swiftest  wings  ; 
Not  unmixed  with  memories  dear. 
Such  as  in  a  higher  sphere 
Might  bedim  an  angel's  eye— 
Feelings  of  the  days  gone  by. 
Of  the  friends  who  made  a  part 
Of  our  earliest  heart  of  h^rt ; 
Thoughts  that  still  around  us  twine 
Chastened  with  a  woe  divine. 

But  when  all  are  wrapped  in  sleep. 
Let  me  list  the  whirlwind's  sweep. 
Rushing  through  the  forest  wide 
Like  a  charging  army's  ride. 
Or  with  thoughts  of  riper  age. 
Wander  o'er  some  splendid  page. 
Writ  as  with  the  burning  coal. 
Transcript  of  the  Grecian's  soul ! 
Or  the  ponderous  tomes  unhasp 
Where  a  later  spirit's  grasp. 
Summoned  from  a  loftier  band. 
Spite  of  rack  and  blade  and  brand. 
With  the  might  of  miracle 
Rent  the  more  than  pagan  veil. 
And  disclosed  to  modem  eyes 
God's  true  pathway  to  the  skied. 


MORTALITY. 
"  And  we  shall  be  ohanged." 
Yk  dainty  mosses,  lichens  gray. 

Pressed  each  to  each  in  tender  fold, 
And  peacefully  thus  day  by  day 
Returning  to  their  mould  ; 

Brown  leaves  that  with  aerial  grace 
Slip  from  your  branch  like  birds  a-wing. 

Each  leaving  in  the  appointed  place 
Its  bud  of  future  spring  ; — 

If  we,  (Sod's  conscious  creatures,  knew 
But  half  your  f^ith  in  our  decay, 

Wc  should  not  tremble  as  we  do 
When  summoned  clay  to  clay. 

But  with  an  equal  patience  sweet 
We  should  put  off  this  mortal  gear, 

In  whatsoe'er  new  form  is  meet 
Content  to  re-appear. 

Knowing  each  germ  of  life  He  gives 
Must  have  in  Him  its  source  and  rise, 

Being  that  of  His  being  lives 
May  change,  but  never  diea^ 


Te  dead  leaves,  dropping  soft  and  dow, 
Te  mostei  green  and  lichens  fiur» 

Go  to  your  graves,  as  I  will  go. 
For  God  is  also  there ! 

— Miss  Mulock. 


DIFFERENCES. 
Fall  not  out  upon  the  way  ; 

Short  it  is,  and  soon  wiU  end  ; 
Better  far  to  fly  the  fray 

Than  to  lose  the  friend. 

Christ  hath  sent  you,  two  and  two. 

With  a  mandate  to  return : 
Can  ye  meet  the  Master's  view, 

If  with  wrath  ye  bum  T 

If  thy  brother  seemeth  slow. 
Jeer  not,  but  thy  quickness  slack  ; 

Rather  than  divided  go. 
Keep  the  wearier  track. 

Quit  not,  as  ibr  shorter  line, 
Anoient  ways  together  trod  ; 

Joy  to  read  at  once  the  sign 
Pointing  on  to  God. 

Teach  each  other,  at  ye  walk^ 
How  to  sing  the  angel's  song  ; 

Fill  the  time  with  homeward  talk, 
Th^i  'twill  not  be  long. 

Gently  deal  with  those  who  roam, 
Silent  as  to  wanderings  past ; 

So,  together  at  your  home 
All  arrive  at  last 

— Lord  Kinlock. 


A  YOUNG  LADY'S  SOLILOQUY. 

Uselessly,  aimlessly  drifting  through  lifb, 
What  was  I  born  for?     **  For  somebody's  wife," 
I  am  told  by  ray  mother.    Well,  that  being  tme, 
*'  Somebody  "  keeps  himself  strangely  from  view: 
And  if  naught  but  marriage  will  settle  my  fhte, 
/  believe  I  shall  die  in  an  unsettled  state. 
For.  though  I'm  not  ugly — pi^y,  what  womaa 

is?— 
You  might  easily  find  a  more  beautifhl  phis  ; 
And  then,  as  for  temper  and  manners,  'tis  plain 
He  who  seeks  for  perfection  will  seek  here  in  vain. 
Nay,  in  spite  of  these  drawbacks,  my  heart  is 

^        perverse. 
And  I  should  not  feel  grateful,  "  for  better  or 


To  take  the  first  booby  that  graciously  camo 
And  offered  those  treasures — his  home  and  his 


I  think,  then,  my  chances  of  marriage  are  small; 
But  why  should  I  think  of  such  chances  at  all  ? 
My  brothers  are  all  of  them  younger  than  I, 
Yet  they  thrive  in  the  world,  why  not  let  me  try? 
I  know  that  in  business  I'm  not  an  adept. 
Because  from  such  matters  most  strictly  I'm  kept. 
But — this  is  the  question  that  puzzles  my  mind — 
Why  am  I  not  trained  up  to  work  of  some  kind  ? 
Uselessly,  aimlessly  drifting  through  life, 
^Ay  should  I  wait  to  be  *'  Somebody's  wife  '*  7 
— EcUctic  Magazine, 


THE    SOATMAK. 
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From  Bkokwood't  Maguine. 
THE  BOATMAN. 

BT  PISISTRATUS  CAXTON. 
I. 

Half  sleepin{(  still,  I  stand  among 

The  silverj,  trembling  aedgea. 
And  liear  the  river  rolling  alrong. 

Through  mists  that  veil  its  edges. 
'*  Up,  Boatman,  up  !  the  moments  flee 

As  on  the  bank  I  shiver  ; 
And  thou  must  row  me  towards  the  sea 

Along  this  length  of  river.*' 
The  Boatman  mee  and  stretched  his  hand, — 

*'  Come  in — thou  hast  far  to  go  ;  *' 
And  through  the  drowsy  reeds  from  land 

The  boat  went  soft  and  slow  ; 

Stealing  and  stillj,  and  soft  and  slow. 

And  the  Boatman  looked  in  my  fkoe»  and  smiled : 

'*  Thy  lids  arc  yet  heavy  ;  sleep  on,  poor  child  ! 
Lulled  by  the  drip 
Of  the  oars  I  dip, 

Measured  and  musicnl,  sore  and  steady- 
Sleep  by  my  side 
While  from  home  we  glide.'*  • 

And  I  dreamily  murmur,  **  From  home  already !  *' 


I  a^ake  with  a  start — on  my  ught  fladies  day. 
**  So  late,  and  so  little  advanced  on  the  way  ; 
Arouse  thee,  old  laggard,  and  row  me  faster. 

Or  never  a  stiver  thou'lt  get  from  me." 
**  When  the  voyage  is  over,  my  pert  young  mas- 
ter, 
Be  sure  the  gray  Boatman  will  earn  his  fee. 
But  whether  I  seem  to  thee  fhst  or  slow. 
There  is  but  one  speed  ibr  the  boat  I  row  ; 
I  measure  my  movements  by  no  man's  taste. 
Whether  he  ask  me  to  halt  or  haste. 
Plieh,  plash,  drop  upon  drop, 
On  without  hurry,  but  on  without  stop  ; 
The  clock  on  yon  turret  is  not  so  steady.'* 

**  If  crawl  we  must  at  tliis  snail-like  pace, 

Ere  the  river  flow  curved  to  the  curving  shore, 
Let  me  take  a  last  look  at  my  native  place. 
And  the  green  of  the  sedges— one  last  look 
more. 
Where  the  home  of  my  birth  T 
Is  it  blotted  from  earth  T 
Just  left,  and  now  lost  to  my  sight  already  !  " 

Tauntingly  answered  the  Boatman  gray  : 

**  Not  a  moment  ago 

Didst  thou  call  me  slow  ; 
But  already  *B  a  word  thou  wilt  often  say. 

'Tis  the  change  of  the  shore 

Proves  the  speiexl  of  the  oar. 
Stealing  the  banks  away,  stealthy,  steady.*' 

IIL 

**  See  from  the  buds  of  the  almond  bough 

A  beautiful  fairy  rise  ; 
Now  it  skims  o'er  the  glass  of  the  wave,  and  now 
It  soars  to  its  kindr^  skies  i 
Follow  its  flight. 
Or,  loMt  to  sight, 
It  will  vaniah  amid  the  skies !  " 


**  My  boat  cannot  flee  tm  thy  fkiry  fleet ; 
Ten  thousand  things  with  brighter  wings 
Disport  in  the  sun,  and,  one  by  one, 
'  Are  scattered  before  the  brecse. 
But  onlv  the  earliest  seen,  aa  now. 

Can  dazzle  deluded  eyes  ;  ' 

And  never  again  from  the  almond  bough 

For  thee  will  a  fairy  rise  ! 
Already  the  insect  is  drowned  in  the  wavf 

Which  I  cut  with  my  careless  oar  ; 
Already  thine  eye  has  forgotten  its  grave. 

Allured  by  the  roses  on  shore. 
Tho'  I  measure  my  movements  by  no  man's  taste, 
Whether  he  ask  me  to  halt  or  haste. 
Yet  I  time  my  way  to  the  best  of  my  power. 
That  the  fkirest  place  hath  the  fairest  hour  ; 
Behold,  in  the  moment  most  golden  of  day. 
Air  an^  wave  take  the  hues  of  the  rose-garden 

bay. 
While  my  boat  glides  aa  softly  as  if  U  could  stop. 
The  oars  on  the  smoothness  ao  languidly  droj^. 
Softer  and  softer. 
Softer  and  softer. 

Softer  and  softer,  though  sever  less  steady. 
Interfused  on  the  stream 
Both  the  rose  and  the  beam,  , 

Lo,  the  arms  of  the  bay  close  around  the  al- 
ready!" 
**  Rising  out  Arom  the  stream. 
As  from  slumber  a  dream — 
Is  it  Eden  that  oloeea  around  mealreadyT  " 


"  Oh,  land  and  leava  me !  taka  my  gold  ; 

My  course  is  closed  before  the  sea. 
Fair  on  the  garden  mount,  behold 

An  angel  form  that  beoka  to  me ! 
With  her  to  rest,  as  rests  the  river. 
In  airs  whksh  rose-hues  flush  forever." 

«  Thou  bad'st  me  follow  a  fairy,  when 

An  insect  rose  from  the  almond  bough  ; 
I  did  not  follow  thy  fkiry  then, 

I  may  not  halt  for  thine  angel  now. 
Never  the  fare  whom  I  once  regeive. 
Till  the  voyage  be  over,  I  land  or  leave. 
But  I'm  not  such  a  churl  as  I  seem  to  be. 
And  the  angel  may  sit  in  my  boat  with  thee." 
Tinkle,  tinkle—**  What  means  that  bell  7  " 
*'  Thine  angel  is  coming;  thyself  to  telL 
See  her  stand  on  the  margm  by  which  we  shall 

glide — 
Open  thine  arms  and  she  springs  to  thy  mde." 
**  Close,  close  to  my  side, 
0  angel !  0  bride  ! 
A  freah  sun  on  the  universe  dawns  from  thine 
eyes. 
To  shine  evermore 
Through  each  change  on  the  shore, 
And  undimmed  by  each  cloud  that  flits  over  the 
skies." 
Side  by  tide  thus  we  whisper — *»Who  loves, 

loves  forever. 
As  wave  upon  wave  to  the  sea  runs  the  river. 
And  the  oar  on  the  smoothness  drops  noiseless 
and  steady. 
Till  we  start  with  a  sig^ 
Was  it  she— was  it  I— 
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Who  first  turned  to  look  back  on  the  way  we 

had  made  T 
Who  first  saw  the  soft  tints  of  the  garden-land 

fade  ? 
Who  first  sighed,  **See,  the  rose-hue  is  fiuiing 

already!" 


**  Boatman,  look  at  the  blackening  cloud  ; 

Put  into  yon  sheltered  creek, 
For  the  lightning  is  bursting  its  ghastly  shroud, 

And  hark  how  the  thunders  break  !  " 

**  No  storm  on  this  river  outlasts  its  hour  ; 
As  I  stayed  not  for  sun,  so  I  stay  not  for  shower. 
Is  thy  mantle  too  scanty  to  cover  thy  bride  T 
Or  are  two  not  as  one,  if  they  cling  side  to 

side?" 
I  gather  my  mantle  around  her  form. 
And  as  on  one  bosom  descends  the  storm. 
*'  Look  up,"  said  the  Boatman  ;  **  the  storm  is 
spent: 
No  tstorm  on  this  river  outlasts  its  hour  ; 
And  the  glories  that  color  the  world  are  blent 
In  the  cloud  which  gave  birth  to  the  thunder- 
shower." 

The  heaven  is  glad  with  the  iris-beams, 

The  earth  with  the  sparkling  dew  ; 
And  foesher  and  brighter  creation  seems, 

For  the  rain  that  has  pierced  me  through. 
There's  a  change  in  myself,  and  the  change  is 
chill ; 

There's  a  change,  0  my  bride,  in  thee. 
Is  it  the  shade  from  the  snow-capt  hill. 

Which  nears  as  we  near  the  sea  ? 
But  gone  from  her  eye  is  the  tender  light, 

From  her  lip  the  enchanting  play  ; 
And  all  of  the  angel  that  blest  my  sight 

Has  p:isscd  from  my  bride  away  ; 
Like  the  fairy  that  dazzled  my  earlier  sight. 

The  angel  has  passed  away. 

Muttered  the  Boatman,  ""So  like  them  all ; 

They  mark  the  change  in  the  earth  and  sky. 
Yet  marvel  that  change  should  themselves  befall. 
And  that  hearts  should  change  with  the  chang- 
ing eye ; 
They  swear  *  forever '  to  sigh  •  already ' ! 

Within  from  the  bo^m,  without  on    the 

stream. 
Flit  shadow  and  light  as  a  dream  flits  on 

dream ; 
But  never  to  hurry,  and  never  to  stop, 
Plish,  pUish,  drop  upon  drop. 
My  oars,  through  all  changes,  move  constant  and 
steady." 

Down  the  stream  still  we  glide, 
Still  wo  sit  side  by  side — 
Side  by  side,  feeling  lonely,  and  sighmg  "  i 
ready !  " 


Bustle  and  clatter,  and  dissonant  roar ! 

The  mart  of  a  mighty  town. 
From  the  cloudy  height  to  the  stony  shore. 

Wearily  leDguening  down. 


And  here  and  there,  and  everywhere. 

Are  gamesters  at  eager  play — 
The  poor  and  the  rich,  none  can  guess  which  is 
which. 

So  motlily  mixed  are  they. 
Not  a  man  but  his  part  in  the  gaming  takes. 

Wherever  the  dice  fh)m  the  dice-box  fiiU  ; 
Beggar  or  prince  in  the  lottery  stakes — 

The  beggar  his  crust,  and  the  prince  bis  all. 
And  the  prizes  the  winners  most  loudly  boast. 

Even  more  than  the  gems  and  gold. 
Are  the  toys  which  an  infant  esteems  the  most. 

Ere  he  come  to  be  five  years  old* 
A  coral  of  bells,  or  a  trumpet  of  tin, 

Or  a  ribbon  for  dolls  to  wear — 
The  greybeard  who  treasures  like  these  may  win, 

The  crowd  on  their  shoulders  bear. 

There's  a  spell  in  the  strife 
Of  this  gambling  life. 
The  strong  and  the  feeble,  the  fickle,  the  steady 

To  its  pastime  it  draws. 
As  the  whirlpool  that,  sportive,  sucks  into  its 
eddy 
The  fleets  and  the  straws. 

*<  Hold,  Boatman  !  I  can  bear  no  more 

The  sameness  of  the  unsocial  wave. 
And  thou  shalt  land  mc  on  the  shore. 

Or  in  the  stream  I'll  find  my  grave. 
For  the  sport  of  man's  strife 
Gives  the  zest  to  man's  life  ; 

Without  it,  his  manhood  dies. 
Be  it  jewel  or  toy,  not  the  prize  gives  the  joy. 

But  the  striving  to  win  the  prize." 

"  Never  the  fare  whom  I  once  receive. 
Till  the  voyage  be  over,  I  land  or  leave  ; 
But  if  thou  wouldst  gamble  for  toy  or  dross, 
I  am  not  such  a  churl  as  thy  wish  to  cross." 

Tinkle,  tinkle-—"  What  means  that  bell  T  " 
"  The  gamesters  are  coming  thyself  to  tell. 
Both  the  angf  1  and  gamester  are  equally  finee 
To  sit  by  thy  side  till  we  come  to  the  sea." 

Clatter  and  clamor,  tumult  and  din  ! 
As  the  boat  skims  the  jetty,  they  scramble  in  ; 
Foeman  or  friend. 

Welcome  the  same ; 
Ere  we  come  to  the  end 

Of  the  changeful  game. 
The  foe  may  be  friend. 
And  the  friend  may  be  foe  ; 
Out  of  hazards  in  conmion  alliances  grow. 
The  stranger  who  stakes  on  my  side  is  my  ftiend — 
Against  me,  a  brother  my  foe. 

Jangle  and  wrangle,  and  babel  and  brawl. 
As  down  from  the  loud  box  the  dumb  dies  fall ; 
A  hoot  for  the  loser,  a  shout  for  the  winner  ; 
He  who  wins  is  the  saint — he  who  loses,  the 
sinner. 

Scared  away  from  my  side,  as  they  press  round 
the  dies. 
Still  my  bride  has  her  part  in  ray  life  ; 
For  it  charms  her  to  share  in  tWb  gauds  of  the 
prize. 
Though  she  shrinks  finom  the  rage  of  the  striilou 
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Plish,  plash,  drop  upon  drop. 

Never  we  harry,  and  never  we  Mop  ! 
With  our  eyes  on  the  cost,  and  our  souls  in  the 

ffarae. 
While  the  shores  that  slip  by  us  seem  always  the 


Jangle  and  wrangle,  and  tumult  and  brawl. 
And  hurrah  for  ^e  victor  who  bubbles  us  fdl ! 
And  the  prize  of  the  victor  I've  well-nigh  won. 
When  all  of  a  sudden  drops  down  the  sun. 

One  throw,  and  thy  fkvors,  0  Fortune,  I  crown ! 
Hurrah  for  the  victor  ! — ^I  start  with  a  firown. 
For  all  of  a  sudden  the  sun  drops  down. 

•*  I  see  not  the  die— 

Is  it  cloud  fleeting  by  7 
Or  is  it — it  cannot  be—night  already?  '* 

*'  The  sun,"  said  a  voice,  as  black  shadows  de- 
scend, 

**  Has  sunk  in  the  sea  where  the  river  shall  end  ; 

Unheeded  the  lapse  of  the  stream  and  the  light ; 

Warns  as  vainly  the  sea  heard  distinct  through 
the  night  ? 
Hark  !  the  whispers  that  creep 
From  the  World  of  the  Deep, 

Which  I  near  with  the  oars,  sounding  solemn  and 
steady.'* 

**  I  hear  but  the  winds  that  caressingly  creep 

Through  the  ever-green  laurels  remote  firom  the 
deep  ; 

Though  the  sunlight  is  gone,  soon  the  planets 
wUlrise." 

From  the  boatman,  then,  turning,  I  gaze  on  the 
skies. 

And  watch  for  Orion — ^to  light  up  the  dies. 


"  What  gleams  tnm  the  shoref 
Hold,  but  one  moment  more  ; 
Rest  under  yon  light,  shining  down  from  the 

height 
Hurr&  for  the  victor! — but  one  throw 

morou 

"  No  rest  on  the  river— that's  past  for  thee ; 
The  beacon  but  shines  as  a  g^de  to  the  sea. 
One  chime  of  the  oar,  ere  it  halt  evermore. 
Muffled  and  dirgelQ^e,  and  sternly  steadv; 
And  the  beacon  illuming  the  last  of  the 
shore 
Shall  flash  on  the  sea  to  thy  mnrmuzw.- 
•AlreodyM" 

Then  seems  there  to  float 

Down  the  length  of  the  way, — 
From  the  sedges  remote— 
From  the  rose-garden  bay — 

From  the  town  and  the  mart — 
From  the  river's  deep  heart — 
From  the  heart  of  the  land — 
From  the  lips  of  the  bride. 

Through  the  darkness  again 
Stealing  close  to  my  side. 
With  her  hand  in  my  hand — 
From  the  gamesters  in  vain 
Staking  odds  on  the  main 
Of  invisible  dies, — 
An  echo  that  wails  with  my  wailing  and  sighs. 
As  I  murmur,  **  The  ocean  already  ! " — **  Al- 
BXADT  ! "  ^ 

One  glimmer  of  light 
From  the  beacon's  lone  height,  ^ 
One  look  at  the  shore,  and  one  stroke  of  the 
oar. 
And  the  river  is  lost  in  the  ocean  already  ! 


FiffB  WoBDS  roK  Foul  Wobxb.— There  seems 
to  be  a  growing  fashion  now  for  calling  foul 
things  by  fine  names,  and  a  word  or  two  from 
Puruh  perhaps  may  aid  in  checking  it  A  mur- 
der, for  example,  h  seldom  called  a  murder  ;  it  is 
generally  spoken  of  as  an  **  appalling  tragedy." 
Now  this  word  **  tragedy  "  hjis  far  too  much  of 
sta^ess  about  it  to  fit  it  to  give  force  when 
usra  in  real  life.  By  calling  murders  **  trage- 
dies," you  class  them,  as  it  were,  among  dra- 
matic unrealities,  and  so  weaken  the  abhorrence 
wherewith  wo  should  regard  them.  The  penny- 
a-liners  are  of  course  the  chief  delinquents  in  this 
way,  and  that  their  example  appears  to  be  infec- 
tious we  may  infer  from  the  letters  which  have 
lately  been  in  print  about  the  murders  in  the  cab. 
From  one  of  these  comma oications,  inserted  in 
the  Daily  Telegraph,  and  signed  by  a  writer 
who  adds  M.D,  to  Kia  name,  wc  quote  the  follow- 
ing words : — 

"  The  question  then  arises  who  [«c]  did  the 
poisoner  commence  with  in  offering  the  fiital 
chalioe — the  mother  or  the  children  T  " 

The  "fatal  chalice"  here  referred  to  was  a 
oommoQ  pewter  pint  pot  from  a  publio-hooae. 


and  we  can  see  no  reason  here  for  calling  that 
utensil  by  any  finer  name.  On  the  contrary,  in- 
deed, we  see  strong  reason  for  not  doing  so  ;  for 
the  words  **  fatal  chalioe"  have  a  stagy  smadc 
about  them,  and  are  entirely  out  of  place  in  a 
medical  analysis  of  the  evidence  brought  forward 
in  an  actual  case  of  crime.  People  who  can 
speak  of  a  murder  as  a  **  tragedy  "  of  course 
may  be  expected  to  extend  their  paraphrasing, 
and  talk  of  **  fatal  chalices"  where  the^  mean 
common  pewter  pots.  Such  poetry  is  apt  to  put 
a  stage  gloss  upon  criminals,  and  to  make  us 
view  their  vilUnies  as  merely  stage  effects. 
Many  a  man  would  shrink  from  murder,  who, 
were  it  simply  called  a  tragedy,  might  f^  a 
smaller  dread  of  acting  in  it ;  and  to  our  think- 
ing  the  threat  of  being  **  launched  into  eternity  '* 
sounds  a  good  deal  less  intimidating  than  the 
threat  of  being  hanged.  If  people  go  on  speak- 
ing of  a  murder  as  a  tragedy,  they  will  soon  talk 
of  a  murderer  as  simply  a  tragedian ;  and  an 
act  that  should  excite  the  deepest  fbelings  of  ab- 
horrence may,  in  time,  be  merdy  viewed  as  a 
theatrical  performance,  and  if  carried  through 
with  cleverness,  as  not  unworthy  of  applause.— 
Punch, 
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PART  VU.— CHAPf  BR  XXII.  . 

When  Mr.  Wentworth  entered  Mrs.  Had- 
win's  garden  in  the  dark,  his  first  glance  up 
at  the  house  showed  him  that  a  certain  change 
had  passed  on  it  also.  The  decorous  little 
house  had  been  turned  inside  out.  The 
windows  of  his  own  sitting-room  were  open, 
the  blind  drawn  up  to  the  top,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  his  usual  lamp  some  candles  were 
ftarirkg  wildly  in  the  draught.  He  could  see 
into  the  room  as  he  paused  at  the  garden- 
door,  and  was  able  to  distinguish  that  the 
table  was  still  covered  as  for  dinner,  and  to 
catch  the  purple  gleam  of  the  light  in  the 
claretrjug  which  occupied  the  place  of  honor ; 
but  nobody  was  visible  in  the  room.  That 
wildly  illuminated  and  open  apartment  stood 
in  strange  contrast  with  the  rest  of  the  house, 
where  everything  was  dark,  save  in  Mrs. 
Hadwin^s  own  chamber.  The  curate  pro- 
ceeded on  his  way,  after  that  moment's 
pause  with  hasty  and  impatient  steps.  On 
the  way  up  he  encountered  Sarah,  the  house- 
maid, who  stopped  in  the  middle  of  the  stairs 
to  make  a  frightened  little  courtesy,  and  ut- 
ter an  alarmed  *»  La !  "  of  recognition  and 
fmrprise.  But  Sarah  turned  round  as  soon 
as  she  had  recovered  herself,  to  say  that  her 
missis  wanted  very  bad  to  see  Mr.  Went- 
worth as  soon  as  he  came  home;  but  she 
was  gone  to  bed  now,  and  didn't  he  think  it 
would  bo  a  pity  to  wake  her  up?  The  cu- 
rate gave  her  only  a  little  nod  of  general  ac- 
quiescence as  he  hurried  on ;  but  felt,  not- 
withstanding, that  this  prompt  request,  ready 
prepared  for  his  arrival,  was  a  tacit  protest 
against  his  guests,  and  expression  of  disap- 
proval. Mrs.  Hadwin  was  only  his  land- 
lady, an  old  woman,  and  not  a  particularly 
wise  one,  but  her  disapproval  vexed  the  Per- 
petual Curate.  It  was  a  kind  of  sign  of  the 
times — those  times  in  which  it  appeared  that 
everybody  was  ready  to  turn  upon  him  and 
embarrass  his  path.  He  bad  forgotten  all 
about  his  companion  as  he  hurried  into  the  fa- 
miliar room  which  was  so  little  like  itself,  but 
yet  vras  somehow  conscious  with  annoyance 
that  the  stranger  followed  him  through  its 
half-shut  door.  The  scene  within  was  one 
which  was  never  e&ced  from  Mr.  Went- 
worth's  memory.  There  were  several  bottles 
apon  the  table,  which  the  poor  ourate  knew 
by  sight,  and  which  had  been  collected  in 
bis  little  cellar  more  for  the  benefit  of  Wharf- 


side  than  of  himself.  Removed  out  of  the 
current  of  air  which  was  playing  freely 
through  the  apartment,  was  some  one  lying 
on  a  SO&,  with  candles  burning  on  a  table 
beside  him.  He  was  in  a  dressing-gown, 
with  his  shirt  open  at  the  throat,  and  his 
languid  frame  extended  in  perfect  repose  to 
catch  the  refreshment  of  the  breeze.  Gouds 
of  languid  smoke,  which  were  too  far  out  of 
the  way  to  feel  the  draught  between  the  win- 
dovra,  curled  over  him:  he  had  a  cigar  in 
one  hand,  which  he  had  just  taken  from  his 
lips,  and  with  which  he  was  faintly  waving 
off  a  big  night-moth  which  had  been  at- 
tracted by  the  lights ;  and  a  French  novel, 
unmistakable  in  its  paper  cover,  had  closed 
upon  the  other.  Altogether  a  more  languid 
figure  never  lay  at  rest  in  undisturbed  pos- 
session of  the  most  legitimate  retirement. 
He  had  the  Wentworth  hair,  the  golden- 
brown,  which,  like  all  their  other  family 
features,  even  down  to  their  illnesses,  the 
race  was  proud  of,  and  a  handsome  silky 
beard.  He  had  lived  a  hard  life  of  pleasure 
and  punishment ;  but  though  he  had  reached 
middle  age,  there  was  not  a  hair  on  the  hand- 
some reprobate's  head  which  had  changed 
out  of  its  original  color.  He  looked  lan- 
guidly up  when  the  door  opened,  but  did  not 
stop  the  delicate  fence  which  he  was  carry- 
ing on  against  the  moth,  nor  the  polyglot 
oaths  which  he  was  swearing  at  it  boftly  half 
under  his  breath. 

**  Frank,  I  suppose?  "  he  said,  calmly,  as 
the  curate  came  hastily  forward.  <*  llow 
d'ye,do  ?  1  am  very  glad  you've  come  back. 
The  country  was  very  charming  the  first  day ; 
but  that's  a  charm  that  doesn't  last.  I  sup- 
pose you've  dined :  or  will  you  ring  and  or- 
der something?  "  he  said,  turning  slowly 
round  on  his  sofa.  ''  Accidente  !  the  thing 
will  kill  itself  after  all.  Would  you  mind 
catching  it  in  your  handkerchief  before  you 
sit  down  ?  But  don't  take  away  the  candles. 
It's  too  late  to  make  any  exertion,"  said  the 
elegant  prodigal,  leaning  back  languidly  on 
his  sofa ;  * '  "but  I  assure  you  that  light  is  half 
my  life." 

The  curate  vras  tired,  heated,  and  indig- 
nant. He  lifted  the  candles  away  from  the 
table,  and  then  put  them  back  again,  too 
much  excited  to  think  of  the  moth.  <*  Your 
arrival  must  have  been  very  sudden,"  he 
said,  throwing  himself  into  the  nearest  chair. 
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**  I  vms  vefj  taxLch  miTpriBed  by  your  mes- 
sage. It  looks  inhospitable,  but  I  see  you 
make  yoaiself  quite  at  home — " 

•*  PerfiwUy,"  said  the  eldet  brother,  re- 
suming bis  <»gar.  *'I  always  do.  It  is 
much  more  agreeable  for  all  parties.  But  I 
don*t  know  bow  it  is  that  a  man's  younger 
brothers  are  always  so  rapid  and  unreason- 
able in  their  movements.  Instead  of  saying 
that  unhappy  insect,  you  have  precipitated 
its  fate.  Poor  thing ! — ^and  it  had  no  soul," 
said  the  intruder,  with  a  tone  of  pathos.  The 
scene  altogether  was  a  curious  one.  Snugly 
sheltered  fVom  the  draught,  but  enjoying  the 
coolness  of  the  atmosphere  whioh  it  pro- 
duced, lay  the  figure  on  the  sofb  at  perfect 
case  and  leisure,  with  the  light  shed  brightly 
upon  him.  on  his  shining  beard,  the  white 
cool  expanse  of  linen  at  his  breast,  and  the 
bright  hues  of  his  dressing-gown.  Near  him, 
fiaitigned,  dusty,  indignant,  and  perplexed, 
sat  the  curate,  with  the  night  air  playing 
upon  him,  and  moving  his  disordered  hair 
on  his  forehead ;  while  at  the  other  end  of 
the  room  hovered  the  stranger  who  had  fol- 
lowed Mr.  Wentworth — a  broad,  shabby, 
indistinct  figure,  who  stood  with  his  back  to 
the  others,  looking  vaguely  out  of  the  win- 
dow into  the  darkness.  Over  these  two  the 
night  air  blew  with  no  small  force  between 
the  open  window!,  making  the  candles  on 
the  centre-lpblo  fllro  wildly,  and  flapping 
Uie  white  tablo-cloth.  An  occasional  puff 
from  the  cigar  floated  now  and  then  across 
the  room.    It  iras  a  pause  before  the  storm. 

"  I  was  about  to  say,"  said  the  Perpetual 
Curate,  **  that  though  it  miglit  seem  inhos- 
pitable, the  first  thing  I  had  to  ask  was, 
Whiit  brought  you  here— and  why  did  you 
send  for  me?" 

•'  I>on't  be  abrupt,  pray,"  eaid  Jack,  tak- 
ing his  cigar  from  his  mouth,  and  slightly 
waving  the  hand  that  held  it.  '*  Don't  let 
us  plunge  into  business  all  at  once.  You 
bring  a  sense  of  fatigue  into  the  room  with 
you,  and  the  atmosphere  was  delightful  a  lit- 
tle while  ago.  I  flatter  myself  I  know  how 
to  enjoy  the  cool  of  the  evening.  Suppose 
you  were  to— ah — refresh  yourself  a  little," 
he  said,  with  a  disapproving  glance  at  his 
brother's  dusty  boots,  '*  before  we  begin  to 
talkof  ourafiairs." 

The  Gurate  of  St.  Roque's  got  up  from  his 
chair,  feeling  that  ho  had  on  unchristian  in- 
clination to  kick  the  heir  of  the  Wentworths. 
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As  he  could  not  do  that,  he  shut  the  win- 
dow behind  him  emphatically,  and  extin- 
guished the  flaring  candles  on  the  centre- 
table.  "  I  detest  a  draught,"  said  the  Per- 
petual Curate,  which,  unfortunately,  was 
not  a  statement  entirely  founded  on  fact, 
though  so  far  true  in  the  present  instance 
that  he  hated  anything  originated  by  the 
intruder.  *<  I  have  hurried  home  in  reply 
to  your  message,  and  I  should  be  glad  to 
know  what  it  means,  now  that  I  am  here— 
what  you  are  in  trouble  about — and  why  you 
come  to  me — and  what  you  have  to  do  with 
him?" 

•*  But  you  need  not  have  deranged  the 
temperature,"  said  Jack.  **  Impetuosity  al- 
ways distresses  me.  All  these  are  questions 
which  it  will  take  some  time  to  answer.  Let 
me  persuade  you,  in  the  ih^t  jHace,  to  make 
yourself  comfortable.  Don't  mind  me;  I'm 
at  the  crisis  of  my  novel,  which  is  very  in- 
teresting. I  have  just  been  thinking  how  it 
might  be  adapted  for  the  stage — there's  a 
character  that  Fechter  could  make  anything 
of.  Now,  my  dear  fellow,  don't  stand  on 
ceremony.  Take  a  bath  and  change  your 
dress,  and  in  the  mean  time  there  wiU  he 
time  to  cook  something — the  cookery  here 
is  not  bad  for  the  country.  After  that  we'll 
discuss  all  our  news.  I  dare  say  our  friend 
there  is  in  no  hurry,"  said  the  elder  brother, 
opening  his  book  and  puffing  slowly  towards 
the  curate  the  languid  smoke  of  his  cigar. 

"  But,  by  Jove,  I  am  in  a  hurry,  though !  " 
said  that  nameless  individual,  coming  for- 
ward. **  It's  all  very  well  for  yoa  :  you  put 
a  man  up  to  everything  that's  dangerous, 
and  then  you  leave  him  in  the  lurch,  nnd 
say  it  don't  matter.  I  dare  say  it  don't  mat- 
ter to  you.  All  that  you've  done  has  been 
to  share  the  profit — you've  nothing  to  do 
with  the  danger;  but  I'm  savage  to-night, 
and  I  don't  mean  to  stand  it  any  more," 
said  the  stranger,  his  great  chest  expanding 
with  a  panting  breath.  lie,  too,  looked  as 
if  he  would  have  liked  to  seize  the  languid 
spectator  in  his  teeth  and  shake  some  human 
feelmg  into  bun.  Jack  Wentworth  raised 
hiseyebr^^rs  and  looked  at  him,  as  he  might 
have  looked  at  a  wild  boast  in  a  rage. 

"  Sit  down,  savage,  and  be  quiet,"  he 
said.  «*  Why  should  I  trouble  myself  about 
you? — any  fool  could  get  into  your  scrape. 
I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  interfering  in  a  case 
of  common  crime.    What  I  do,  I  do  out  of 
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pHj,*'  he  coDtiDoed,  with  an  sir  of  §aperijr- '  nor  miij  wish  to  do  ao ;  but  ke  took  vp  a 
itjy  quite  diSvent  from  his  tone  tj  his  gnunbliiig  tone  ot  adfrnoBuHam  as  moam  as 
brother.  Bat  this  lo<^  whidi  had  an-  he  had  an  opening.  "  The  panoa  in  ■!■  me 
twend  before,  was  not  soceesBfiil  to-night.     I  like  a  gpntiiiain — like  what  I  aaed  to  be," 

^*  Bj  Jore,  I  mm  aaTige !  "  said  the  other/ he xepeated, eonii^ into  the  fig^aad^imw- 
setting  his  teeth ;  ^  and  1  know  eiKmgh  of  |  ii^  a  chair  towards  the  table.  *^  Mj  iiasae 
joar  wajB  to  teadi  joa  diilpTcnt  behavkH'.  |  is  Wodehoose  —  it*s  mj  own.  aBsw  that  I 
The  parson  has  treated  me  like  a  gentleman !  haTe  signed  after  all,  by  Joie,"^SBid  the  nn- 
— like  what  I  nsed  to  be,  tboogh  he  don't ,  htckj  prod^^.  It  seined  to  giie  him  a  lit- 
like  me ;  but  joq  ! — ^B|j  Jorc !  It  was  only '  tie  comfort  to  aj  that  0¥er  agpia,  as  if  to 
mj  own  name  I  signed,  aAer  all,*'  he  con- 1  conrinee  himsrif. 

tinned,  aAer  a  pause,  lowerii^  hk  Toioe ;  *'  As  fiv  Wodehoose,  I  paitij  aaderatand 
«*  bet  JOQ, TOO  bbckl^— "  {what  he  has  done,"  said  the  cuata.     «^It 

'-  Stop  SL  little,' '  said  the  curate,  rising  up.  [  appears  likelj  he  has  killed  hii  father,  bj 
**  Tboagh  joa  seem  both  to  bare  fcHrgotten  the  way ;  bnt  I  sappoae  joa  don't  eonnt 
it,  this  b  jnj  room.  I  don't  mean  to  hsTc '  that.  It  is  forgezy  in  the  mean  tioBe ;  I  nn- 
acj  altercations  here.     I  hare  taken  too  in  derstand  as  mnch.*' 

fjr  the  sake  of  your — fiimily,"  said  Mr.  [  <^  It's  my  name  as  wdl  as  his,  bj  Jdie !  " 
Wentworth,  with  a  momentary  gasp,  <<  and  j  intermpted,  hastily,  the  stranger,  oader  fats 
yoa  haTC  come  because  yoa  are  my  brother,  j  bceath. 

J  d>>n't  deny  any  natoral  claims  upon  me ; '  ''  Sodi  strtmg  terms  are  uiinfif  asaiy,** 
biit  I  am  master  of  my  own  house  and  my  -  said  JwA ;  *'  everybody  knows  that  bOlB  aie 
own  leisure.  Get  up.  Jack,  and  tell  me  drawn  to  be  renewed  and  nursed  aod  taken 
,  what  you  want.     When  I  understand  what '  care  of.     We're  had  a  great  fiuhne  ia  ladL 


it  is,  yoa  can  looi^  at  yoor  will ;  but  in 
the  mean  tune  get  up  and  explain :  and  as 
for  you,  Wodehoose — " 

Jack  Wentworth  faced  round  on  his  sofa, 
and  then,  Tritb  a  kind  of  InTolontaiy  motion, 
slid  his  feet  U)  the  ground.  He  looked  at 
his  brother  with  extreme  amazement  ^  he 
closed  his  novel  and  tossed  away  the  end  of 
his  ci-zar.     '*  It's  mudi  better  not  to  mention 


as  it  happens,  and  these  ones  haTs  ooaae 
down  to  this  deuced  pbee ;  and  the  old  fid- 
low,  instead  of  paying  them  like  a  geade- 
man,  has  made  a  row,  and  dropped  down 
dead,  or  somethLig.  I  suppose  yoa  don't 
know  any  more  than  the  women  have  toki 
you.  The  <M  man  made  a  row  in  the  often, 
and  went  off  in  £re  and  fiame^and  gave  up 
our  friend  here  to  hi>  partner's  tender  mer- 


names,"  he  Eaid,  in  a  half-apologetic  way.  j  cies.  I  sent  for  you,  a^  you've  taken  chai^ge 
'*  Our  friend  here  is  under  a  temporary  ,  of  him.  1  suppose  yoa  have  your  reasons. 
cljud.  IIi3  name,  in  £ict — b  Smith,  I  think."  j  This  is  an  unlikely  corner  to  find  him  in,  and 
But  23  he  epoke  he  eat  upright,  a  little  star-  I  suppose  he  couldn't  be  safisr  anywhere, 
tied  to  find  t!^!  Frank,  whom  he  remembered 
only  as  a  bd,  was  no  longer  to  be  coerced 
and  concassed.  As  for  the  other,  he  came 
forward  with  the  alacrity  of  a  man  who  be- 
gan to  see  some  hope. 

**  By  Jove,  my  name  is  Wodehoose, 
thoug-i,"  he  said,  in  the  argumentative  tone 
which  seemed  habitual  to  him;   his  voice 

came  low  and  grumbling  through  hb  beard.  |  interest  in  liim  ;  but  you—  *' 
He  was  not  of  the  class  of  triumphant  sin-  j  *'  I  am  only  your  elder  brother,"  said 
ners,  whatever  wickedness  he  might  be  ca-  j  Jac^.  shrugjxin-  lb  sVxiUcrs  and  resumii^ 
pable  of.  To  tell  the  truth,  he  had  long, !  bis  phice  on  the  s^  UU.  "  We  understand  that 
long  ago  fallen  out  of  the  buttei-fly  stage  of  j  diiR^rence.  Bu^im^!v^c^mneeuon— that  sail," 
dL«!sipatiou,  and  had  now  to  be  tlie  doer  of  j  he  said,  leisuixly  .^^Uvtiiig  another  cigar  from 
dirty  work,  despised  and  hustled  about  by  his  case.  Wlwn  ho  luul  lighted  it,  he  turned 
such  men  as  Jack  Wentworth.  The  wages  j  round  ami  fixixl  his  oyt^  upon  the  stranger, 
of  Bin  had  long  been  bitter  enough,  though  i  *•  Wo  don't  >vant  any  harm  to  happen  to 
he  had  neither  any  hope  of  frt.'eing  himself,  |  him,"  he  said,  w\th  a  little  emphasis.    «« I've 


That's  about  the  ^tate  of  tiie  case.  I 
down  to  look  after  hini,  out  of  kind  feeling,'' 
said  the  heir  of  the  Wentworths.  "If  yoa 
don't  mean  to  cat  any  dinner,  have  a  c^ar." 
"And  what  liave  you  to  do  with  each 
other?  What  is  the  connection  between 
yov?'*  eaid  the  Curate  of  St.  Roque*s.  "  I 
have  my  reasons,  as  you  say,  for  takii^  an 


oome  here  to  protect  him.  If  he  keeps  quiet 
and  doesn't  show,  it  mil  blow  oyer.  The 
keenest  spy  in  the  place  ooald  scarcely  sus- 
pect him  to  be  here.  I  have  come  entirely 
on  his  account — ^much  to  my  own  disgust — 
and  yours,"  said  the  exquisite,  with  an- 
other shrug.  He  laid  back  his  head  and 
looked  up  to  the  ceiling,  contemplating  the 
fragrant  wreaths  of  smoke  with  the  air  of  a 
man  perfectly  at  his  ease.  *'  We  don^t  mean 
him  to  come  to  any  harm,"  said  Jack  Wcnt- 
worth,  and  stretehed  out  his  elegant  limbs 
on  the  sofa,  like  a  potentate  satisfied  that  his 
protection  was  enough  to  make  any  man  se- 
cure. 

"  I'm  too  much  in  their  secrets,  by  Jove !  " 
said  poor  Wodehouse,  in  his  beard.  *'  I  </o 
know  their  secrets,  though  they  talk  so  big. 
It's  not  any  consideration  for  me.  It's  to 
save  themselves,  by  Jove,  that's  what  it  is !  " 
cried  the  inctignant  drudge,  of  wh(Hn  his  su- 
perior deigned  to  take  no  notice.  As  for 
Mr.  Wentworth,  he  rose  from  his  seat  in  a 
state  of  suppressed  indignation,  which  could 
not  express  itself  merely  in  words. 

'*  May  I  ask  what  share  I  am  expected  to 
-play  in  the  drama?  "  he  asked,  pushing  his 
eheir  aside  in  his  excitement.  The  elder 
brother  turned  instinctively,  and  once  more 
slid  his  feet  to  the  ground.  They  looked  at 
each  other  for  a  moment ;  the  curate,  pale 
with  a  passion  which  he  could  not  conceal, 
had  something  in  his  eyes  which  brought 
shame  even  to  Jack  Wentworth's  face. 

'*  You  can  betray  him  if  you  like,"  he  said, 
sulkily.  **  I  have  no^particular  interest  in 
the  matter ;  but  in  that  case  ho  had  better 
make  the  best  of  his  time  and  get  away. 
You  hear?"  said  the  master-spirit,  making 
a  sign  to  Wodehouse.  He  had  roused  him- 
self up,  and  looked  now  like  a  feline  creature 
preparing  for  a  spring — hb  eyes  were  cast 
down,  but  under  the  eyelids  he  followed  his 
brother's  movements  with  vigilant  observa- 
tion. *»  If  you  like,  you  can  betray  him,"  he 
repeated,  slowly,  understanding,  as  bad  men 
so  often  do,  the  generosities  of  the  nature  to 
which  his  own  was  so  much  opposed. 

And  perhaps  there  was  an  undue  degree  of 
exasperation  in  the  indignant  feelings  which 
moved  Mr.  Wentworth.  He  kicked  off  his 
dusty  boots  with  an  indecorum  quite  unusual 
to  him,  and  hunted  up  his  slippers  out  of  the 
adjoining  room  with  perhaps  an  unnecessary 
amount  of  noise  and  haste.    Then  he  went 
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and  looked  out  of  the  window  into  the  sereiMB 
summer  darkness  and  the  dewy  garden,  get- 


ting a  little  fresh  air  upon  his  heated  face', 
Last  of  all  he  came  back,  peremptory  and  ^ 
cided.  *'  I  shall  not  betray  him,"  said  tm 
Perpetual  Curate ;  *'  but  I  will  have  no 
further  schemes  concocted  nor  villany  carridi 
on  in  my  house.  If  I  consent  to  shield  huop, 
and,  if  possible,  save  him  from  the  law,  it  J0 
neither  for  his  sake — nor  yours,"  said,  the 
indignant  young  man.  <*  I  suppose  it,  is  no 
use  saying  anything  about  your  life ;  but 
both  of  you  have  fathers  very  like  to  die  of 
this—" 

»*  My  dear  fellow,"  said  Jack  Wentworth, 
**  we  have  gone  through  that  phase  ages  a^ 
Don't  be  so  much  after  date.  I  have  brou^t 
down  my  father's  gray  hairs,  ete.,  a  hundred 
times;  and,  I  dare  say,  so  has  he.  Don  t 
treat  us  as  if  we  were  in  the  nursery — a  par- 
son of  advanced  views  like  you  should  have 
something  a  little  more  novel  to  say." 

**  And  so  I  have,"  said  Mr.  Wentworth, 
with  a  heightened  color.  "  There  are  capi- 
tal rooms  at  the  Blue  Boar,  which  you  w&l 
find  very  comfortable,  I  am  sure.  I  don't 
remember  that  we  have  ever  been  more  than 
acquaintances;  and  to  take  poescseion  of ^ 
man's  house  in  his  absence  argues  a  high  de- 
gree of  friendship,  as  you  are  aware.  It  will 
be  with  difficulty  that  I  shall  find  room  for 
myself  to-night ;  but  to-morrow,  I  trust,  if 
business  requires  you  to  remain  in  Carling- 
ford,  you  will  be  able  to  find  accommodation 
at  the  Blue  Boar." 

The  elder  brother  grew  very  red  all  over 
his  face.  "  I  will  go  at  once,"  he  said,  with 
a  little  start;  and  then  he  took  a  secoi^d 
thought.  '*  It  is  a  poor  sort  of  way  of  win- 
ning a  victory,"  he  said,  in  contemptuolde 
tones,  after  he  had  overcome  his  firfet  move- 
ment ;  **  but  if  you  choose  that,  it  is  no  mi^t- 
ter  to  me.  I'll  go  to-morrow,  as  you  say-i— 
to  pack  up  to-night  is  too  much  for  my  en^- 
gies.  In  the  mean  time  it  wont  disturb  you , 
I  hope,  if  I  go  on  with  my  novel.  I  don't 
suppose  any  further  civilities  are  necessa^Tf 
between  you  and  me,"  said  Jack,  once  more 
putting  up  his  feet  on  the  sofa.  He  arsanged 
himself  with  an  indifference  which  wai  too 
genuine  for  bravado,  opening  his  boolc, 
and  puffing  his  cigar  with  great  coolnesi^. 
He  did  all  but  turn  his  back  upon  the  othen, 
and  drew  the  little  table  nearer  to  him,  ^h 
utter  disregard  of  the  fieust  that  the  curate  mf 
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Vminig  Us  mrm  oo  it.  In  Bbort,  be  retired 
mm  Urn  eoBtesI  with  a  kind  of  gnndeiir, 
trflli  Us  etgw  sod  hk  norel,  and  the  candlca 
^rtudi  lighted  him  ap  placidlj,  ud  made  him 
%t)ok  like  the  master  of  the  hocme  and  the 
%itiiatf<».  There  was  a  pauie  of  aome  mtn- 
'irtea,  during  which  the  others  kx>ked  on — 
)fr.  Went  worth  with  a  perfeetlj  nnicaaon- 
'Me  anee  of  defisat,  and  poor  Wodehouae 
>ith  that  etnage  kind  of  admiration  which 
ta  ooaaeeearful  good-for-nothing  natarallj 
teelf  for  a  triamphant  raacal.  Thej  were  in 
%be  shade  looking  on,  and  he  in  the  light 
•eiljojing  himself  calmlj  in  his  waj.  The 
'i^ght  pat  an  end  to  Tsrioos  twii^es  of  re- 
Ventsnee  in  the  bosom  of  the  inferior  rinner. 
#ack  Wentworth,  Ijing  on  the  bo&  in  saperb 
Inffiflerence,  rlctorioiiB  over  all  eeoee  of  right, 
did  more  to  confirm  his  homble  admirer  in 
Ihe  life  which  he  had  almost  made  op  his 
^mlnd  to  abandon,  than  eren  bis  own  indina- 
|ion  towards  forbidden  pleasure.  He  was 
iazded  hj  the  saocees  of  bis  principal ;  and 
to  comparison  with  that  instractire  sight,  his 
fctber*s  probable  death-bed,  bis  rasters*  tears, 
aad  eren  his  own  present  discomfort,  faded 
into  insignificance.  What  Jack  Wentworth 
was,  Tum  Wodehonse  coold  nerer  be ;  bat  at 
lesst  he  coold  follow  his  great  model  hnmblj 
'  land  afar  off.  These  sentiments  made  him  re- 
Ceire  bat  salkilj  the  admonitions  of  the 
earate,  when  be  led  the'waj  oot  of  the  pre- 
OCCcpied  sitting-room ;  for  Mr.  Wentworth 
was  certainly  not  the  victor  at  this  pssBsge 
of  arms. 

**  I  will  do  what  I  can  to  help  jou  out  of 
Ibis,'*  said  the  curate,  pausing  within  the 
door  of  Wodebouse^s  room,  <*  for  the  mko  of 

{oar — friends.  But  look  here,  Wodchoase ; 
have  not  preached  to  joii  hitherto,  and  1 
don*t  mean  to  do  so  now.  When  a  mnn  has 
done  a  crime,  he  is  generally  past  preaching. 
The  law  will  punish  you  for  forging  your 
iiither*s  name — " 

••  It's  my  name  as  well  as  bis,  by  Jiive  ?  '' 
interrupted  the  culprit,  sullenly  ;  **  Tve  a 
right  to  sign  it  wherever  I  please." 

•*  But  the  law,"  said  Mr.  Wentworth,  with 
empbnsis,  **  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  break- 
Ing  of  your  father's  heart,  if  he  dies,  think 
whether  the  recollection  will  be  a  comfortable 
one.  I  will  save  you,  if  I  can  and  there  is 
time,  though  I  am  compromised  already,  and 
ft  may  do  me  serious  injury.  If  you  get  fVes 
ftftd  are  cleared  from  this,  will  yon  go  away 
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and  break  off  your  eomieetioa  with — ^yea,  yon 
are  quite  ri^t — ^I  mean  with  lay  brollwr, 
whatever  the  connection  may  be?  I  will 
only  exert  myself  for  yoo  on  conditiop  that 
yoo  promise.  Too  will  go  aw^  aoawhow, 
and  break  off  your  old  habitB,  and  tij  if  It  ii 
poariUe  to  begin  anew  ?  ** 

W^odehoQse  paosed  before  he  answeied. 
Hie  vision  of  Jack  in  the  cmate's  sitting- 
room  still  dazzled  him.  **  Too  dareB*t  nay  as 
mneh  to  your  brother  as  yoo  say  to  me,*'  he 
replied,  after  a  while,  in  bis  solky  way; 
'*  but  I'm  a  gentfenuui,  b^  Jove,  as  w^  as 
he  is!'*  And  he  threw  himself  down  Ib  a 
ehair,  and  bit  his  nails,  and  grombled  into 
his  beard.  ''It's  hsrd  tasskafeUow  togive 
op  his  liberty,"  he  said,  withoot  lifting  his 
eyes.  Mr.  Wentworth,  perhaps,  was  a  litde 
contemptuous  of  the  soUeo  wietefa  who  al- 
ready Imd  involved  him  in  so  modi  annaj- 
anee  and  trouble. 

**  Tou  can  take  yoor  eboiee,"  he  said ; 
**  the  law  will  respect  your  liberty  len  than 
I  shall ;"  and  all  the  eorate's  sc^f-control 
could  not  conceal  a  certain  amoont  of  disdaia. 

•'  By  Jove!  '*  nid  Wodeh»ose,  lifting  up  ' 
bis  eyes,  *«  if  the  old  man  should  die,  yoo'd 
change  yoor  tone ;  "  and  then  he  stopped 
short  and  looked  sospiciooriy  at  the  eoimte. 
«'  There*s  no  will,  and  I'm  the  heir,"  he  aud, 
with  sullen  braggadocio.  Mr.  Wentworth 
was  still  young,  and  this  look  made  him  aiek 
with  disgust  and  indignstion. 

«*Then  yoo  can  take  your  dmaee,"  he 
mid,  impatiently,  making  a  hasty  step  to  the 
door.  He  would  not  return,  though  his  on- 
grateful  guest  called  him  ba^,  bot  went 
away,  much  excited  and  dwgusted,  to  see  if 
the  fivtsh  air  outside,  would  restore  his  com* 
posure.  On  his  way  dawn-stairs  he  again 
met  Stersh,  who  was  hovering  about  in  a  rest- 
less state  of  curiosity.  **  Ttc  nmde  op  a  bed 
for  you,  plm»e,  sir,  in  the  little  dressing- 
room,'*  si^id  Sarah:  «*  nnd,  please,  oook 
wants  ti>  know,  wiMiMn't  you  have  anything 
to  eat  7  *  *  The  question  reminded  Mr.  Went- 
worth that  he  had  eaten  nothing  since  luoeh- 
eon,  vrhioh  he  t<x>k  in  his  father's  house. 
Human  naluri\  which  can  hear  great  blows 
with  einstioity  S(>  wtmderful,  is  apt  to  be  pot 
out,  ss  everyhiMly  knows,  by  their  most  tri- 
fling acHyaPories,  and  a  man  naturally  feels 
miserable  witen  he  has  bed  no  dinner,  aad 
haa  not  a  |^a<v  to  shelter  him  while  ha 
•rntohva  a  ncosinat7  >AovthfttL      *«Nefcr 
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mind ;  all  ibe  roomi  are  occupied  to-night/' 
eaid  the  Perpetaal  Curate,  feeling  thoroughly 
wretulied.  But  cook  and  Sarah  had  arranged 
all  that,  being  naturally  indignant  that  their 
favorite  clergyman  should  be  *'  put  upon  '* 
by  his  disorderly  and  unexpected  gueats. 

**  I  have  fietyour  tray,  sir,  in  miwis^s  par- 
lor,'' eaid  Sarah,  opening  the  door  of  that 
lanctuary ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  describe 
the  sennc  of  relief  with  which  the  Perpetual 
Curate  flung  himself  down  on  Mrs.  Had  win's 
sofa,  deranging  a  quantity  of  cushions  and 
elaborate  crochet-work  draperies  without 
knowing  it.  Uere  at  least  he  was  safe  from 
intrusion.  But  his  reflections  were  far  from 
being  agreealile  as  he  ate  his  beefsteak.  Here 
he  was,  \i  ithont  any  fault  of  his  own,  plunged 
into  the  midst  of  a  complication  of  diH^^race 
and  vice.  Perhaps  already  the  name  of  Lucy 
Wodehouc>e  was  branded  with  her  brother's 
shame  ;  perhaps  still  more  ovcrwlielming  in- 
famy might  overtake,  through  that  means, 
the  heir  and  the  name  of  the  Wcntworths. 
And  for  himself,  what  he  had  to  do  was  to 
attempt  with  all  his  powers  to  defeat  justice, 
and  save  fn)m  punishment  a  criminal  for 
whom  it  was  impossible  to  feel  either  sym- 
pathy or  hope.  When  ho  thought  of  Jack 
up-stairs  on  the  sofa  over  his  French  novel, 
the  heart  of  the  curate  burned  within  him 
with  indignation  and  resentment;  and  his 
disgust  at  his  other  guest  was,  if  less  intense, 
an  equally  painful  sensation.  It  was  hard  to 
waste  his  strength,  and  perhaps  cuuipromisc 
bis  character,  for  such  men  as  these  ;  but  on 
ibe  otlier  hand  he  saw  his  father,  with  that 
malady  of  tlie  Wcntworths  hanging  over  his 
bead,  doing  his  best  to  live  and  Uxai,  like  a 
courageous  English  gentleman  as  he  was,  for 
the  Hake  of  '*  Uie  girls  "  and  the  little  chil- 
dren, who  had  so  little  to  expect  from  Jack  ; 
and  poor  stupid  Mr.  Wodehousc  dying  of  tlie 
crime  which  assailed  his  own  credit  as  well 
08  his  son's  safety.  The  Curate  of  St.  Roque's 
drew  a  long  breath,  and  raised  himself  up 
unconsciously  to  his  full  height  as  he  rose 
to  gu  u|>-stairs.  It  was  he  against  the  world 
at  the  moment,  as  it  appeared.  He  set  him- 
self to  Lis  unci)ngenial  work  with  a  heart 
that  revolted  against  the  e\'il  cause  of  which 
he  was  about  to  constitute  himself  the  cham- 
pion. But  for  the  inquire,  who  luul  misjudged 
him — for  Lucy,  who  had  received  him  with 
ruch  icy  smiles,  and  closed  up  her  heart 
tpunst  his  entrance, — sometimes  there  is  a 
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kind  of  bitter  sweetness  in  the  thought  #f 
spending  love  and  life  in  one  lavish  fmi 
prodigal  outburst  upon  those  to  whom  ifii^ 
hearts  are  bound,  but  whose  afiections  vikja^ 
us  no  return. 

cnAPm  XXIII. 

The  curate  went  to  breakfast  next  mom^^ 
with  a  little  curiosity  and  a  great  deal  of  pain^ 
ful  feeling.  lie  had  been  inhospitable  to  bii 
brother,  and  a  revulsion  had  happened  luoh 
as  hapfv^ns  invariably  when  the  gcneroua 
man  is  forced  by  external  circumstances  io 
show  himself  churlish.  Though  his  fmtd 
sense  and  his  pride  alike  prevented  him  fram 
changing  his  resolution  of  the  previous  nigbi^ 
still  his  heart  had  relented  toward  Jack,  ukL 
he  felt  sorry  and  half  ashamed  to  meet  (Im 
brother  to  whom  he  had  shown  so  mtMU 
temper  and  so  little  kindness.  It  was  muah 
later  than  usual  when  he  came  down-6tairi« 
and  Jack  was  just  coming  out  of  the  qq^ 
fortable  chamber  which  belonged  of  righi  to 
his  brother,  when  the  curate  entered  the  sit- 
ting-room. Jack  was  in  his  dressing-gown-; 
as  on  the  previous  night,  and  came  forth 
humming  an  air  outof  the  *'  Trovatore,"and 
looking  as  wholesomely  fresh  and  clean  iand 
dainty  as  the  most  honest  gentleman  in  Sn|^ 
land.  He  gave  his  brother  a  good-humorod 
nod,  and  wished  him  good-morning.  *'  T  am 
glad  to  s(h;  you  don't  keep  distresKingly  early 
hours,"  he  said  between  the  bars  of  the  air 
he  was  humming.  He  was  a  man  of  perfect 
digestion,  like  all  the  Wcntworths,  and  got 
up,  accordingly,  in  a  good  temper,  not  di»* 
posed  to  make  too  much  of  any  little  incivil- 
ity that  might  have  taken  place.  On  th^ 
contrary,  he  helped  himself  to  his  brother'* 
favorite  omelet  with  the  most  engaging  chccn- 
fulnoKR,  and  entered  into  such  conrersBtioii 
as  might  be  supposed  to  suit  a  Perpetual 
Curate  in  a  little  country  town. 

"  I  dare  say  yon  have  a  good  many  mob 
people  about  here,"  said  Jack.  *'  Tve  dond 
nothing  but  walk  about  since  I  came — and 
it  does  a  man  good  to  see  those  fresh  littU 
women  with  their  pink  cheeks.  There^s  oae^ 
a  sister  of  our  friend's,  I  believe,"  ho  con- 
tinued, with  a  nod  towards  the  door  to  indi- 
cate Wodehousc — **  an  uncommonly  pretty 
girl,  I  can  tell  you  ;  and  there's  a  little  rote- 
bud  of  a  creature  at  that  shop,  whom,  they 
tell  me,  you're  interested  in.  Your  living  it 
not  worth  much,  I  suppose?    It's  unluck/ 
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ka^ing  two  clergymen  in  a  family ;  but,  to 
%t  tore,  you're  going  in  for  Skelmersdale. 
B)r  the  way,  that  reminds  me — how  are  the 
MiBtfl  ?  I  have  not  heard  anything  of  them 
for  ages.  Female  relations  of  that  descrip- 
tien  generally  cling  to  the  parsons  of  the 
race.  1 8u ppose  they  are  all  living — all  three  ? 
tteb  people  never  seem  to  die." 

*•  Ttiey  are  here,"  said  the  curate,  suc- 
eipe^ly,  **  living  in  Carlingford.  I  wonder 
BOJbpdy  has  told  you." 

A  midden  bright  spark  lighted  in  the  prod- 

IplVi  eyes.     *  *  Ah ,  they  are  here,  are  they  ?  * ' 

'^  mi  ill,  after  a  momentary  pause ;  *'  so  much 

'IN  better  for  you  ;  but  injustice  you  ought 

:  'to  be  content  with  the  living.     I  say  so  as 

'  jour  elder  brother.     Gerald  has  the  best  right 

to  what  they've  got  to  leave.     By  the  by, 

bow  are  Gerald  and  the  rest?  you've  just 

been  there.     I  suppose  our  respected  parent 

l^oes  on  multiplying.    To  think  of  so  many 

odious    little    wretches   calling    themselves 

Wentworth  is  enough  to  make  one  disgusted 

with  the  name." 

••  My  father  was  very  ill  when  I  left ;  he 

,ii08  had  another  attack,"  said  the  curate. 

.  ^  JBe  does  not  seem  able  to  bear  any  agita- 

\iioci.    Your  telegram  upset  him  altogether. 

I  don't  know  what  you've  been  about — he  did 

sot  .tell  me,"  continued  the  younger  brother, 

'^ith  a  little  emotion ;  <*  but  he  is  very  uneasy 

ia%oatyou." 

"Ah,  I  dare  say,"  said  Jack;  "that's 
'  natural ;  but  he's  wonderfully  tough  for  such 
an  old  fellow.  I  should  say  it  would  take 
twenty  attacks  to  finish  him ;  and  this  is  the 
^^oeond,  isn't  it?  I  wonder  how  long  an  in- 
terval there  was  between  the  two ;  it  would 
be  a  pretty  calculation  Tor  &  post-obit,  ,  Wode^ 
boueo  8ccms<  to  have  brought  his  ancestor 

•  down  at  the  first  shot  almost ;  but  then  there's 
no  entail  in  his  case,  and  the  old  fellow  may 
bave  made  a  will.    I  beg  your  pardon  ;  you 

•  don't  like  this  sort  of  talk.  I  forgot  you  were 
a  dergyman.  I  rather  like  this  tjwn  of 
joors,  do  you  know?  S^eet  situation,  and 
good  for  the  health,  I  should  say.  I'll  take 
joor  advice,  I  think,  about  the — how  did  you 
can  it?— Black  Boar.  Unless,  indeed,  some 
charitable  family  would  take  me  in,"  said  the 
elder  brother  with  a  glance  from  under  his 
eyelids.  His  real  meaning  did  not  in  the 
least  degree  suggest  itself  to  the  curate,  who 
was  thinking  more  of  what  wafl  past  than  of 

'  wbai  was  to  come. 


*'  Toa  seem  to  take  a  great  intereni  in 
Wodehouse?  "  said  Mr.  Weotwortii. 

V'  Yes ;  and  so  do  yon,"  said  Jnek,  with  a 
keen  glance  of  curiosity — *'  I  ean't  tell  why. 
My  interest  in  him  is  easily  exfdained.  If 
the  affiiir  came  to  a  trial,  it  might  involve 
other  people  who  are  of  retiring  dispoeitioni 
and  dislike  publicity.  I  doD'tmind  saying," 
continued  the  heir  of  the  Wentworthe,  laying 
down  his  knife  and  fork,  and  lookiDg  aerots 
at  his  brother  with  smiling  candor,  **  that  I 
might  myself  be  brought  before  the  world  in 
a  way  which  would  wound  my  modesty ;  so 
it  must  not  be  permitted  to  go  any  farther, 
you  perceive.  The  partner  has  got  a  war- 
rant out,  but  has  not  put  it  into  ezeouiion  as 
yet.  That's  why  I  sent  for  you.  You  are 
the  only  man,  so  &r  as  I  can  see,  that  osn  be 
of  any  use." 

**  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,"  said  the 
curate,  hastily,  '<  nor  what  conneotion  yon 
can  possibly  have  with  Wodehouse ;  perh^ 
it  is  better  not  to  inquire.  I  mean  to  do  my 
best  for  him,  independent  of  you." 

'*  Do,"  said  Jack  Wentworth,  with  a  slight 
yawn  ;  *<  it  is  much  better  not  to  inquire.  A 
clergyman  runs  the  risk  of  hearmg  things  that 
may  shock  him  when  he  enters  into  woridly 
business ;  but  the  position  of  mediator  is  tbor> 
oughly  professional.  Now  for  the  Blaek 
Boar.  I'll  send  for  my  traps  when  I  get  set- 
tled," he  said,  rising  in  his  languid  way.  Hei 
had  made  a  very  good  breakfiist,  and  he  was 
not  at  all  disposed  to  make  himself  uncomfort- 
able by  quarrelling  with  his  brother,  fi^ 
sides,  he  had  a  new  idea  in  bis  mind.  So  he 
gave  the  curate  another  little  good-homMod 
nod,  and  disappeared  in  the  8leeping^■Ioom, 
from  which  he  emerged  a  few  minutes  after 
with  a  coat  replacing  the  dressing^wn,  residy 
to  go  out.  **  I  dare  say  I  shall  see  you  again 
before  I  leave  Carlingford,"  he  said,  and  left 
the  room  with  the  utmost  suavity.  As  for 
Mr.  Wentworth,  it  is  probable  that  his  broth- 
er's serenity  had  quite  the  reverse  of  a  sooth- 
ing effect  upon  his  mind  and  temper.  He 
rose  from  the  table  as  soon  as  Jack  was  gone, 
and  for  a  long  time  paced  about  the  room  com- 
poHing  himself,  and  planning  what  he  was  to 
do-Ri)  long,  indeed,  that  Sarah,  after  coming 
up  softly  to  inspect,  had  cleared  the  table  and 
put  everything  straight  in  the  room  before 
the  curate  discovered  her  presence.  It  was 
only  when  she  came  up  to  him  at  last,  with 
her  little  rustical  oourtesy ,  to  say  that,  please. 
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ber  uiflBis  would  like  to  see  him  for  a  mo- 
ment in  the  parlor,  that  Mr.  Wentworth 
found  out  thnt  she  was  there.  This  inter- 
ruption roused  him  out  of  his  manifold  and 
complicated  thoughts.  ^<  I  am  too  busy  just 
now,  but  I  will  see  Mrs.  Hadwin  to-night," 
he  said ;  *'  and  yon  can  tell  her  that  mj 
brother  has  gone  to  get  rooms  at  the  Blue 
Boar."  After  he  had  thus  satisfied  the  sym- 
pathetic handmaiden,  the  curate  crossed  over 
to  the  cloi^  door  of  Wodehouse's  room  and 
knocked.  The  inmate  there  was  still  in  bed, 
&a  was  his  custom,  and  answered  Mr.  Went- 
worth through  his  beard  in  a  recumbent  voice, 
less  sulky  and  more  uncertain  than  on  the 
previous  night.  Poor  Wodehouse  had  neither 
the  nerve  nor  the  digestion  of  his  more  splen- 
ilid  associate.  He  had  no  strength  of  evil  in 
himself  when  he  was  out  of  the  way  of  it ; 
and  the  consequence  of  a  restless  night  was  a 
natural  amount  of  penitence  and  shame  in  the 
morning.  He  met  the  curate  with  a  de- 
pn^ssed  countenance,  and  answered  all  his 
questions  readily  enough,  even  giving  him  the 
particulars  of  the  forged  bills,  in  respect  to 
which  Thomas  Wodehouse  the  younger  could 
not,  somehow,  feel  so  guilty  as  if  it  bad  been 
a  name  difierent  from  his  own  which  he  had 
aifixed  to  those  fatal  bits  of  paper ;  and  he 
did  not  hesitate  much  to  promise  that  he 
would  go  abroad  and  try  to  make  a  new  be- 
ginning if  this  matter  could  be  settled.  Mr. 
Wentworth  went  out  with  suuio  sntisraction 
after  the  interview,  believing  iirhis  heart  that 
his  own  remonstrances  had  had  their  due  ef- 
fect, as  it  is  so  natural  to  believe — for  he  did 
not  know,  having  slept  very  soundly,  that  it 
had  rained  a  good  deal  during  the  night,  and 
that  Mrs.  Hadwin's  biggest  tub  (for  the  old 
lady  had  a  passion  for  rain-water)  was  imme- 
diately under  poor  Wodehousc^s  window,  and 
kept  him  awake  as  it  filled  and  ran  over  all 
throagb  the  summer  darkness.  The  vision 
of  Jack  Wenth worth,  even  in  his  hour  of  suc- 
cess, was  insufficient  to  fortify  the  simpler 
tfoul  of  his  humble  admirer  against  that  omi- 
nous sound  of  the  unseen  rain,  and  against 
the  Hashes  of  sudden  lightning  that  seemed 
to  blase  into  his  heart.  He  could  not  help 
thinking  of  hi^  father*s  sick-bed  in  those  mid- 
night hours,  and  of  all  the  melancholy  array 
of  loet  years  which  had  made  him  no  longer 
**  a  gentleman  as  he  used  to  be,''  but  a  skulk- 
ing Tagabond  in  his  native  place ;  and  his 
penitence  lasted  till  after  he  had  had  his 
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breakfiist  and   Mr.  Wentworth  was  gone., 
Then  perhaps  the  other  side  of  the  quettioa.. 
recurred  to  his  mind,  and  he  began  to  think 
that  if  his  father  died  there  might  be  no  need 
for  his  banishment;    but  Mr.   Wentwortb 
knew  nothing  of  this  change  in  bis  protiyi^s 
sentiments,  as  he  went  quickly  up  Graa|^, 
Lane.    Wharfiude  and  all  the  district  had 
lain  n^lected  for  three  long  days,  as  the  cu- 
rate was  aware,  and  he  had  promised  to  call 
at  No.  10  Prickett's  Lane,  and  to  look  afler 
I  the  little  orphan  children  whom  Lucy  bad 
I  taken  charge  of.    His  occu  pations,  in  sb(Nt» 
!  lx>th  public  and  private,  were  overpowering, 
i  and  he  could  not  tell  how  he  was  to  get 
\  through  them  ;  for,  in  addition  to  everything 
else,  it  was  Friday,  and  there  waa  a  litanj 
service  at  twelve  o'clock  in  St.  Roque's.    Sn 
Mr.  Wentworth  had  little  time  to  lose  as  hi 
hurried  up  once  again  to  Mr.  Wodehouse *• 
green  door. 

It  was  Miss  Wodehouse  who  came  to  meet  ' 
the  curate  as  soon  as  his  presence  was  knowm 
in  the  house — Miss  Wodehou^^  and  nol 
Lucy,  who  made  way  for  her  sister  to  pa« 
her,  and  took  no  notice  of  Mr.  Wentworth*! 
name.  The  elder  sister  entered  very  hurriedly 
the  little  parlor  down-stairs,  and  shut  the 
door  fast,  and  came  up  to  him  with  an  anx- 
ious, inquiring  fooe.  She  told  him  her  father 
was  just  the  same,  in  faltering  tones.  *  <  And^ 
0  Mr.  Wentworth !  "  she  exclaimed,  witk 
endless  unspeakable  questions  in  her  eyee. 
It  was  so  hard  for  the  gentle  woman  to  keef 
her  secret — the  very  sight  of  somebody  who 
knew  it  was  a  relief  to  her  heart. 

*'  I  want  you  to  give  me  full  authority  t# 
act  for  you,''  said  the  curate.  **  I  must  gn 
to  Mr.  Wodehouse's  partner  and  discuss  the 
whole  matter." 

Here  Miss  Wodehouse  gave  a  little  cry, 
and  stopped  him  suddenly.  **  0  Mr.  Wentr 
worth,  it  would  kill  papa  to  know  you  hnd 
spoken  of  it  to  any  one  !  You  must  send  him  ' 
away,"  she  said,  breathless  with  anxiety  and 
terror.  **  To  think  of  discussing  it  with  anf 
one  when  even  Lucy  does  not  know  !  "  She 
spoke  with  so  much  haste  and  fright  that  ^ 
was  scarcely  possible  to  make  out  her  lae| 
words. 

**  Nevertheless  I  must  speak  to  Mr.  Wa- 
ters," said  the  curate;  **  I  am  going  there 
now.  He  knows  all  about  it  already,  and 
has  a  warrant  for  his  apprehension ;  but  w« 
must  stop  that.    I  will  undertake  that  il 
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•ball  be  paid,  and  joo  must  give  me  full  an- 
Aotity  to  act  for  you."  When  MisB  Wode- 
hopBe  met  the  steady  look  he  gave  her,  she 
veered  immediately  from  her  fright  at  the 
thouglit  of  having  it  spoken  of,  to  gratitude 
tb  him  who  was  thus  ready  to  take  her  bur- 
dieii  into  his  hands. 

♦«  O  Mr.  Wentworth,  it  is  so  good  of  you 
— ^it  is  like  a  brother !  "  said  the  trembling 
woman  ;  and  then  she  made  a  pause.  <<  I 
ny  a  brother,'*  she  said,  drawing  an  involun- 
tary moral,  **  though  we  have  never  had  any 
Igiod  of  ours ;  and  oh,  if  Lucy  only  knew ! " 

The  curate  turned  away  hastily,  and  wrung 
her  hand  without  being  aware  of  it.  **  No," 
be  said,  with  a  touch  of  bitterness,  *'  don't 
tot  her  know.  I  don't  want  to  appeal  to  her 
gratitude ;  "  and  with  that  he  Ix^me  silent, 
«nd  fell  to  listening,  standing  in  the  middle 
0f  the  room,  if  perhaps  he  might  catch  any 
aound  of  footsteps  coming  down-stairs. 

*•  Sho  will  know  better  some  day,"  said 
Miss  Wodehouse,  wiping  her  eyes ;  •*  and,  O 
Mr.  Wentworth,  if  papa  ever  gets  better — " 
Here  the  poor  lady  broke  down  into  inarticu- 
feite  weeping.  **  But  I  know  you  will  stand 
by  us,"  she  said,  amid  her  tears  ;  <<  it  is  all 
the  comfort  I  have — and  Lucy — " 

There  was  no  sound  of  any  footstep  on  the 
■lair  —  nothing  but  the  ticking  of  the  time- 
piece on  the  mantel-shelf,  and  the  rustling  of 
the  curtains  in  the  soft  morning  breeze  which 
eamc  through  the  open  window,  and  Miss 
IJTodehouse's  crying.  The  curate  had  not  ex 
pected  to  see  Lucy,  and  knew  in  his  heart 
that  it  was  better  they  should  not  meet  just 
At  this  moment ;  but,  notwithstanding  this, 
it  was  strange  how  bitter  and  disappointed 
be  felt,  and  what  an  impatient  longing  he 
bad  for  one  look  of  her,  even  though  it  should 
b«  a  look  which  would  drive  him  frantic  with 
nortificd  love  and  disappointed  expectation, 
lb  know  that  she  was  under  the  same  roof, 
•Dd  that  she  knew  he  was  here,  but  kept 
away,  and  did  not  care  to  see  him,  was  gall 
to  his  excited  mind.  Uc  went  away  hastily, 
pressing  poor  Miss  Wodehouse's  hand  with 
•^  kind  of  silent  rage.  ''  Don't  talk  about 
Lucy,"  ho  said,  half  to  himself,  his  heart 
fwelling  and  throbbing  at  the  sound  of  the 
name.  It  was  the  first  time  ho  had  spoken  it 
•loud  to  any  ear  but  his  own,  and  he  left  the 
bouse  tingling  with  an  indignation  and  mor- 
tification and  bitter  fondness  which  could  not 
be  ezpreased  in  words.    What  he  was  about 


to  do  was  for  her  sake,  and  he  tbovglit  t» 
himself,  with  a  forlorn  pride,  that  she  wooid 
never  know  it,  and  it  did  not  matter.  Be 
could  not  tell  that  Luoy  was  gkneing  oat 
furtively  over  the  blind,  asbamed  of  henelf 
in  her  wounded  heart  for  doing  so,  and  won- 
dering whether  even  now  he  was  ocoapied 
with  that  unworthy  love  which  had  made  an 
everlasting  separation  between  tbem.  If  it 
had  been  any  one  worthy,  it  would  have  been 
different,  poor  Lucy  thought,  as  she  pieased 
back  the  tears  into  her  eyee,  and  looked  out 
wistfully  at  him  over  the  blind.  She  above- 
stairs  in  the  sick-room,  and  be  in  the  firash 
garden  hastening  out  to  his  work,  were  both 
thinking  in  their  hearts  how  pervene  \ih 
was,  and  how  hard  it  was  not  to  be  happy — 
as  indeed  they  well  might  in  a  general  way ; 
though  perhaps  one  glance  of  the  curate's 
eyes  upward,  one  meeting  of  looks,  might 
have  resulted  quite  unreasonably  in  a  more 
felicitous  train  of  thinking,  at  least  for  thai 
day. 

CHAPTEB  xxiy. 
When  Mr.  Wentworth  arrived  in  the  little 
vestry  at  St.  Roque's  to  robe  himself  for  the 
approaching  service,  it  veas  after  a  long  and 
tough  contest  with  Mr.  Wodehouse's  partner, 
which  had  to  a  great  extent  exhausted  bis 
energies.  Mr.  Wodehouse  vras  the  leading 
attorney  in  Carlingford,  the  chief  family  8o> 
licitor  in  the  county,  a  man  looked  upon  with 
favorable  eyes  even  by  the  great  people  as  be- 
ing himself  a  cadet  of  a  county 'fieimily.  His 
partner,  Mr.  Waters,  was  altogether  a  differ- 
ent description  of  man.  He  wad  mnob  mote 
clever,  and  a  good  deal  more  like  a  gentleman, 
but  he  had  not  a  connection  in  the  world,  and 
had  fought  his  way  up  to  prosperity  tbioa^ 
many  a  narrow,  and  perhaps,  if  people  spoke 
true,  many  a  dirtv  avenue  to  fortune.  He 
was  very  glad  of  the  chance  which  brought  bis 
partner's  reputation  and  credit  thus  under 
his  power,  and  he  vn&s  by  no  means  disposed 
to  deal  gently  with  the  prodigal  son.  That 
is  to  say  he  was  quite  disinclined  to  let  the 
family  out  of  his  clutches  easily,  or  to  consent 
to  l)e  silent  and  *' frustrate  the  ends  of  jus- 
tice "  for  anything  else  than  an  important 
equivalent.  Mr.  Wentworth  had  much  ado 
to  restrain  his  temper  while  the  wily  attorney 
talked  about  his  conscience ;  for  the  enrate 
was  clear-sighted  enough  to  perceive  at  the 
first  glance  that  Mr.  Waters  had  no  real  in- 
Itention  of  proceeding  to  cxtremities.    The 
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lawyer  would  not  pledge  himself  to  anything, 
notwithstanding  all  Mr.  Wontworth^B  argu- 
ments.    **  WodeboQse  himself  was  of  the 
opinion  that  the  law  should  take  its  course," 
ho  said ;  but  out  of  respect  for  his  partner  he 
might  wait  a  few  days  to  see  what  turn  his 
illness  would  take.     '*  I  confess  that  I  am  not 
adapted  for  my  profession,  Mr.  Wentworth. 
My  feelings  overcome  me  a  great  deal  too 
often,"  said  the  sharp  man  of  business,  look- 
ing full  into  the  curate's  eyes  ;  **  and  while 
the  father  is  dying  I  have  not  the  heart  to 
proceed  against  the  son  ;  but  I  pledge  myself 
to  nothing  —  recollect,  to  nothing."    And 
with  this  and  a  very  indignant  mind  Mr. 
Wentworth  had  been  forced  to  come  away, 
llis  thoughts  were  occupied  with  the  contra- 
rieties of  the  world  as  he  hastened  along  to 
St.  Roque*s — how  one  man  had  to  bear  an< 
other's  burdens  in  every  station  and  capacity  t 
of  life,  and  how  another  man  triumphed  and 
came  to  success  by  means  of  the  misfortunes 
of  his  friends.    It  was  hard  to  tell  what  made 
the  difference,  or  how  humankind  got  divided 
into  these  two  great  classes,  for  possibly  enough 
the  sharp  attorney  was  as  just  in  his  way  as 
the  curate ;  but  Mr.  Wentworth  got  no  more 
satisfaction  in  thinking  of  it  than  speculatists 
generally  have  when  they  investigate  tliis 
strange,  wayward,  fantastical  humanity  which 
is  never  to  be  calculated  upon.    He  came  into 
the  little  vestry  of  St.  Roque's,  which  was  a 
strong  little  room  with  a  groined  roof  and 
windows  too  severely  early  English  in  their 
character  to  admit  any  grctft  amount  of  light, 
with  a  sensation  of  fatigue  and  discourage- 
ment very  natural  to  a  man  who  had  been  in- 
terfering in  other  people's  affairs.    There  was 
some  comfort  in  the  litany  which  he  was  just 
going  to  say,  but  not  much  comfort  in  any  of 
the  human  individuals  who  would  come  into 
Mr.  Wentworth's  mind  as  he  paused  in  the 
midst  of  the  suffrage  for  **  sick  persons  "  and 
for  those  who  **  had  erred  and  were  deceived," 
that  the  worshippers  might  whisper  into  God's 
ear  the  names  for  which  their  hearts  were 
most  concerned.    The  young. priest  sighed 
heavily  as  he  put  on  his  surplice,  pondering 
all  the  obstinate  selfishness  and  strange  con- 
tradictions of  men  ;  and  it  was  only  when  he 
heard  a  rather  loud  echo  to  his  breath  of 
weariness  that  he  looked  up  and  saw  Elswor- 
tby,  who  was  contemplating  him  with  a  very 
curious  expression  of  face.    The  clerk  started 
a  littlo  on  being  discovered,  and  began  to  look 
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over  all  the  choristers*  books  and  set  them  fak 
readiness,  though,  indeed,  there  were  no  choi^ 
isters  on  Fridays,  but  only  the  ladieBi^  wb^ 
chanted  the  responses  a  great  deal  more  awpet* 
ly ,  and  wore  no  surplices.  Thinking  of  tl^at^ 
it  occurred  to  Mr.  Wentworth  how  mach  bt.  ' 
would  miss  the  round,  full  notes  which  alwavt , 
betrayed  Lucy's  presence'  to  him  even  w.hei^ 
he  did  not  sec  her ;  and  he  forgot  Elsworthy^ 
and  sighed  again  without  thinking  of  anj^ 
comment  which  might  be  made  upon  the 
sound. 

*<  I'm  sorry  to  see,  sir,  as  you  aint  in  youi 
usual  good  spirits?"  said  that  observani 
spectator,  coming  closer  up  to  **  hia  clergy- 
man."  Els  worthy's  eyes  were  full  of  mean- 
ings which  Mr.  Wentworth  could  not,  and( 
had  no  wish  to  decipher. 

**  I  am  perfectly  well,  thank  yoo,"  sai^ 
the  Perpetual  Curate,  with  his  coldest  tone* 
Ho  had  become  suspicious  of  the  man^  he 
could  scarcely  tell  why. 

**  There's  a  deal  of  people  in  choroh  thl% 
morning,"  said  the  clerk  ;  and  then  he  oame 
closer  still,  and  spoke  in  a  kind  of  whisper, 
'*  About  that  little  matter  as  we  was  speak-  ' 
ing  of,  Mr.  Wentworth — that's  all  straight,  , 
sir,  and  there  aint  no  occasion  to  be  vexed. 
She  came  bock  this  morning,  * '  said  Elsworthy,. 
under  his  breath. 

*' Who  came  back  this  morning  ?"  oaked^. 
the  curate,  with  a  little  surprise.  Hilk 
thoughts  had  been  so  much  with  Lucy  tba^ 
no  one  else  occurred  to  him  at  the  moment  ;^ 
and  even  while  he  asked  this  question,  hil^ 
busy  fancy  began  to  wonder  where  she  ooul^ 
have  been,  and  what  motive  could  have  takei^ 
her  away  ?  .  ^ 

'*  I  couldn't  mean  nobody  but  Rosa,  as  \ 
talked  to  you  about  last  night,"  said  Ele: ' 
worthy.  *^  She's  come  back,  sir,  as  yoi^ 
wished ;  and  I  have  heard  as  she  was  in  Ca^•  | 
lingford  last  night  just  afore  you  come,  Mr. 
Wentworth,  when  I  thought  as  she  was  fiut' 
enough  off;  which  you'll  allow,  sir,  whoevea 
it  vras  she  come  to  see,  it  wasn't  the  ri^% 
thing,  nor  what  her  aunt  and  me  had  reason^' 
to  expect." 

The  Curate  of  St.  Roque's  said  •*  Pkihaw  I "  ' 
careleetily  to  himself.  Ue  was  not  at  all  iiv> ' 
terestcd  in  Rosa  Elsworthy .  Instead  of  mak- 
ing any  answer,  he  drew  on  the  scarlet  ban<^ 
of  his  hood,  and  marched  away  gravely  int^' 
the  reading-desk,  leaving  the  vestry-door  opei^ 
behind  him  for  the  clerk  to  fallow.    The  Uk 
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tie  dangers  that  harassed  his  personal  foot- 
steps had  not  yet  awakened  so  much  as  an 
anxiety  in  his  mind.  Things  much  more  se- 
rious pre-occupied  his  thoughts.  He  opened 
his  prayer-book  with  a  consciousness  of  the 
good  of  it  which  comes  to  men  only  now  and 
ihen.  At  Oxford,  in  his  day,  Mr.  Went- 
worth  had  entertained  his  doubts  like  others, 
and  like  most  people  was  aware  that  there 
were  a  great  many  things  in  heaven  and 
earth  totally  unetplainable  by  any  philoso- 
phy. But  he  had  always  been  more  of  a  man 
than  a  thinker,  even  before  he  became  a  high 
Anglican  ;  and  being  still  much  in  earnest 
about  most  things  he  had  to  do  with,  he 
fi>und  great  comfort  just  at  this  moment, 
amid  all  his  perplexities,  in  the  litany  he  was 
eaying.  lie  was  so  absorbed  in  it,  and  so 
tall  of  that  appeal  out  of  all  troubles  and 
miseries  to  the  God  who  cannot  be  indifferent 
to  his  creatures,  that  he  was  almost  at  the 
last  Amen  before  he  distinguished  that  voice, 
which  of  all  voices  veas  most  dear  to  him. 
The  heart  of  the  young  man  swelled,  when 
he  heard  it,  with  a  mingled  thrill  of  sympa- 
thy and  wounded  feeling.  She  had  not  left 
her  father's  sick-bed  to  see  Mm,  but  she  ?iad 
found  time  to  run  down  the  sunny  road  to  St. 
Roque's,  to  pray  for  the  sick  and  the  poor. 
When  he  knelt  down  in  the  reading-desk  at 
the  end  of  the  service,  was  it  wrong,  instead 
of  more  abstract  supplications,  that  the  young 
priest  said  over  and  over,  *<  God  bless  her  !  " 
in  an  outburst  of  pity  and  tenderness  ?  And 
he  did  not  try  to  overtake  her  on  the  road, 
as  he  might  have  done  had  his  heart  been  less 
deeply  touched,  but  went  off  with  abstracted 
looks  to  Wharfsido,  where  all  the  poor  peo- 
ple were  very  glad  to  see  him,  and  where  his 
absence  was  spoken  of  as  if  he  had  been  three 
months  inste>id  of  three  days  away.  It  vras 
like  going  back  a  century  or  two  into  primi 
tive  life,  to  go  into  **  the  district,"  where 
civilization  did  not  prevail  to  any  very  dis- 
tressing extent,  and  where  people  in  general 
•poke  their  minds  freely.  But  even  when  he 
6ime  out  of  No.  10,  where  the  poor  woman 
still  kept  on  living,  Mr.  AVentwortb  vras 
made  aware  of  his  private  troubles ;  for  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  way,  where  there  was 
a  little  bit  of  vacant  ground,  the  rector  was 
itanding  with  some  of  the  schismatics  of 
Wharfside,  planning  how  to  place  the  iron 
church  which,  it  was  said,  he  meant  to  es- 
tabliab  in  the  very  heart  of  the  *<  district.'* 


Mr.  Morgan  took  off  his  hat  Tery  atifflj  to 
the  Perpetual  Curate,  who  returned  up  Prick- 
ett's  Lane  with  a  heightened  cobr  and  quick- 
ened pulse.  A  man  must  be  an  angel  iiideed 
who  can  see  his  work  taken  out  of  his  hmndi 
and  betray  no  human  emotion.  Mr.  Went- 
worth  went  into  Elsworthy's,  as  he  went 
back,  to  write  a  forcible  little  note  to  the 
rector  on  the  subject  before  he  returned  home. 
It  was  Rosa  who  handed  him  the  paper  be 
wanted,  and  he  gave  her  a  little  nod  without 
looking.at  her.  But  when  he  had  cloeed  his 
note,  and  laid  it  on  the  countbr  to  be  deliv- 
ered, the  curate  found  her  still  standing 
near,  and  looked  at  the  little  blushing  crea- 
ture with  some  natural  admiration.  '<  So 
you  have  come  back,"  he  said ;  **  but  mind 
you  don't  go  into  Grange  Lane  any  more 
aOer  dark,  little  Rosa."  When  he  had  left 
the  shop,  and  finished  this  little  matter,  he 
bethought  himself  of  his  aunts,  whom  he  had 
not  seen  since  he  returned.  Aunt  Dora  was 
not  at  her  usual  sentinel  window  when  he 
crossed  Grange  Lane  towards  their  garden- 
door  ;  and  the  door  itself  was  open,  and  some 
one  from  the  Blue  Boar  was  carrying  in  a 
large  portmanteau.  Mr.  Went  worth's  cari- 
osity was  strangely  excited  by  the  sight.  He 
said,  ^^Who  has  come,  Lewis?"  to  Miss 
Wcntworth's  man,  who  stood  in  tho  hall  su- 
perintending the  arrival,  but  ran  np-stairs 
without  waiting  for  any  answer.  He  felt  by 
instinct  that  the  visitor  was  some  one  likely 
to  increase  the  confusion  of  affairs,  and  per- 
plex matters  more  and  more  to  himself. 

But  even  this  presentiment  did  not  prepare 
him  for  the  astonishing  sight  which  met  his 
eyes  when  he  entered  the  drawing-room. 
There  the  three  ladies  were  all  assembled, 
regarding  with  different  developments  of  in- 
terest the  new-comer,  who  had  thrown  him- 
self, half-reclining,  on  a  sofa.  Aunt  Dora 
was  sitting  by  him  with  a  bottle  of  eaa-de- 
Cologne  in  her  hand,  for  this  meeting  had 
evidently  gone  to  the  heart  of  the  returned 
prodigal.  Aunt  Dora  was  ready  to  have  sac- 
rificed all  the  veal  in  the  country  in  honor  of 
Jack's  repentance ;  and  the  curate  stood  out- 
side upon  the  threshold,  looking  at  the  scene 
with  the  strangest  half-angry,  half-comical 
realization  of  the  state  of  mind  of  the  elder 
brother  in  the  parable.  Uo  Iiad  himself  been 
rather  found  fault  with,  excused,  and  toler- 
ated among  his  relations ;  but  Jack  had  at 
once  become  master  of  the  position  and  taken 
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pooscooion  of  all  their  synipathice.  Mr.  Went- 
wortb  stood  gazing  at  them,  half-amueed,  and 
yet  more  angry  than  amaeed — feeling,  with 
a  little  indignation,  as  was  natural,  that  the 
pretended  penitence  of  the  cleTcr  sinner  was 
far  more  effective  and  interesting  than  his 
own  spotless  loyalty  and  truth.  To  be  sure, 
they  were  only  three  old  ladies  —  three  old 
aunts  —  and  be  smiled  at  the  sight ;  but 
though  he  smiled,  he  did  not  like  it,  and  per- 
haps was  more  abrupt  than  usual  in  his  sal- 
utations. Miss  Leonora  was  seated  at  her 
writing-table,  busy  with  her  correspondence. 
The  question  of  the  new  gin-palace  was  not 
decided,  and  she  had  been  in  the  middle  of  a 
letter  of  encouragement  to  her  agents  on  the 
subject,  reminding  them  that,  even  though 
the  license  was  granted,  the  world  would  still 
go  on  all  the  same,  and  that  the  worst  possi- 
bilities must  be  encountered,  when  Jack  the 
prodigal  made  his  appearance,  with  all  the 
tokens  of  reformation  and  repentance  about 
him,  to  throw  himself  upon  the  Christian 
charity  of  his  relations.  A  penitent  sinner 
was  too  tempting  a  bait  for  even  Miss  Leono- 
ra's good  sense  to  withstand,  and  she  had 
postponed  her  letter-writing  to  hear  his  ex- 
planations. But  Jack  had  told  his  story  by 
this  time,  and  had.  explained  how  much  he 
wanted  to  withdraw  out  of  the  world  in  which 
he  had  been  led  astray,  and  how  Bick  he  was 
of  all  its  whirl  of  temptations  and  disappoint- 
ment!; and  Miss  Leonora  had  returned  to  her 
letter  when  her  younger  nephew  arrived.  As 
for  Miss  Wentworlh,  she  waft  seated  pmcidly 
in  her  usual  easy-chair,  smiling  with  equable 
smiles  upon  both  the  young  men,  and  raising 
her  beautiful  old  cheek  for  Frank  to  kisR,  just 
as  she  had  raised  it  to  Jack.  It  was  Miss 
liora  who  was  most  shaken  out  of  her  alle- 
giance ;  she  who  had  always  made  Frank  her 
special  charge.  Though  she  had  wept  her- 
self into  a  day^s  headache  on  his  behalf  so 
short  a  time  ago,  Aunt  Dora  for  the  moment 
had  allowed  the  more  effusive  prodigal  to  su- 
persede Frank.  Instead  of  taking  him  into 
her  arms  as  usual,  and  clinging  to  him,  she 
only  put  the  hand  that  held  the  eau-de-Co- 
logne over  his  shoulder  as  she  kiHned  him. 
Jack,  who  had  been  so  dreadfully,  inexpres- 
sibly wicked,  and  who  had  come  back  to  his 
aunts  to  be  converted  and  restored  to  his  right 
mind,  was  more  interesting  than  many  cu- 
nvtee.  She  sat  down  again  by  her  penitent  as 
e.)0D  as  she  had  saluted  his  brother  ;  and  even 
Tsnu)  nuns,    uviko  age.  1124 
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Miss  Leonora,  when  she  paused  in  her  letter, 
turned  her  eyes  towards  Jack. 

**  So  Gerald  is  actually  going  over  to 
Rome,"  said  the  strong-minded  aunt.  **  I 
never  expected  anything  else.  I  had  a  letter  ' 
from  Louisa  yesterday,  asking  me  to  use  my 
infldence ;  as  if  I  had  any  influence  Ofwt 
your  brother !  If  a  silly  wife  was  any  justi- 
fication for  a  man  making  an  idiot  of  him- 
self, Gerald  might  be  excused ;  but  I  suppose 
the  next  thing  we  shall  hear  of  will  be  that 
you  have  followed  him,  Frank.  Did  you 
hear  anything  further  about  Janet  and  that 
lover  of  hers  ?  In  a  large  family  like  oure 
there  is  always  something  troublesome  goii^g 
on, '  *  said  Miss  Leonora.  *  <  I  am  not  surprised 
to  bear  of  your  father's  attack.  My  &ther 
had  a  great  many  attacks,  and  lived  to 
eighty  ;  but  he  had  few  difficulties  with  the 
female  part  of  his  household,"  she  contin- 
ued with  a  grim  little  smile — for  Miss  Leo- 
nora rather  piqued  herself  upon  her  exemp- 
tion from  any  known  sentimental  episode, 
even  in  her  youth. 

**  Dear  Jockos  return  will  make  up  for  a 
great  deal,"  said  Aunt  Dora.     "  0  Frank, 
my  dear,  your  brother  has  made  us  all  so 
happy.     Uc  has  just  been  telling  us  that  he 
means  to  give  up  all  his  racing  and  betting 
and  wickedness ;  and  when  he  has  been  with 
us  a  little,  and  learned  to  appr^iate  a  do- 
mestic circle — "  said  poor  Miss  Dura,  put- 
ting her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes.     She  was 
so  much  overcome  that  she  could  not  finish 
the  sentence.     But  she  put  her  disengaged 
hand  upon  Jack's  arm  and  patted  it,  and  in 
her   heart  concluded   that  as  soon  as  the 
'  blanket  was  done  for  Louisa's  kit^sinet,  she ' 
j  would  work  him  a  pair  of  6lip}X;rB,  which 
'  should  endear  more  and  mure  to  him  the  do- 
j  mestic  circle,  and   stimulate   the  new-bom 
j  virtue  in  his  repentant  heart. 
I      **  1  don't  know  what  Jack's  return  may 
do,"  said  Mr.  Wentworth,  **  but  I  hope  you 
don't  imagine  it  was  Gerald  who  caused  my 
father's  illnees.     You  know  better,  at  least," 
said  the   indignant  curate,  looking  at  the 
hero  on  the  sofa.     That  iutcresting  repro- 
bate lifted  his  eyes  with  a  covert  gleam  of 
humor  to  the  unresponsive  countenance  of 
his  brother,  and  then  he  stroked  his  silky 
beard  and  sighed. 

**My  dear  aunt,  Frank  is  right,"  eaid 
Jack,  with  a  melancholy  voice.  "  I  ha?e 
not  concealed  from  you  that  my  &ther  ham 
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great  reason  to  be  offended  with  me.  I  have 
done  very  much  the  reverse  of  what  I  ought 
tb  have  done.  I  see  even  Frank  can't  for- 
give me ;  and  I  don't  wonder  at  it,"  said  the 
prodigal,  *<  though  I  have  done  him  no  harm 
that  I  know  of ; "  and  again  the  heir  of 
the  Wentworths  sighed,  and  covered  hisTfeice 
jfbr  a  moment  with  his  hand. 

**  0  Frank,"  cried  Miss  Dora,  with  stream- 
ing eyes — "  0  my  dear  boy,  isn't  there  joy 
in  heaven  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth? 
You're  not  going  to  be  the  wicked  elder 
Irother  that  grudged  the  prodigal  his  wel- 
eosne  —  you  are  not  going  to  give  way  to 
jealousy,  Frank?" 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  Dora,"  said  the.iron- 
gray  sister ;  "  I  dare  say  Frank  knows  a  great 
4eal  better  than  you  do ;  but  I  want  to  know 
•bout  Gerald,  and  what  is  to  be  done.  If 
lie  goes  to  Rome,  of  course  you  will  take 
Wentworth  Rectory;  so  it  will  not  be  an 
onmingled  evil,"  said  Miss  Leonora,  biting 
her  pen,  and  throwing  a  keen  glance  at  the 
Curate  of  St.  Roque's,  **  especially  as  you 
and  we  dififer  so  .entirely  in  our  views.  I 
oould  not  consent  to  appoint  anybody  to 
Skelmersdale,  even  if  poor  Mr.  Shirley  vrsre 
to  die,  who  did  not  preach  the  gospel ;  and 
it  would  be  sad  for  you  to  spend  all  your  life 
in  a  Perp^al  Curacy,  where  you  could  have 
no  income,  nor  ever  hope  to  be  able  to  mar- 
ry," she  continued  steadily,  with  her  eyes 
faed  upon  her  nephew.  "  Of  course,  if  you 
had  entered  the  Church  for  the  love  of  the 
work,  it  would  be  a  different  matter,"  said 
the  strong-minded  aunt.  "  But  that  sort  of 
thing  seems  to  have  gone  out  of  fashion.  I 
•  am  sorry  about  Gerald — very  sorry ;  but  af- 
ter what  I  saw  of  him,  I  am  not  surprised  ; 
and  it  is  a  comfort  to  one's  mind  to  think 
that  you  will  be  provided  for  by  the  Rectory, 
Frank."  Miss  Leonora  wrote  a  few  words 
of  the  letter  as  she  finished  this  speech. 
What  she  was  saying  in  that  epistle  was  (in 
reference  to  the  gin-palace)  that  all  discour- 
agements were  sent  by  God,  and  that,  no 
doubt,  his  meaning  was,  that  we  should 
work  all  the  harder  to  make  way  against 
them.  After  putting  down  which  encour- 
aging sentiment,  she  raised  her  eyes  again, 
and  plemted  her  spear  in  her  nephew's  bosom 
with  the  greatest  composure  in  the  world. 

*  *  My  Perpetual  Curacy  suits  me  very  well , ' ' 
Baid  Mr.  Wentworth,  with  a  little  pride; 
«  and  there  is  a  good  deal  to  do  in  Carling- 


ford.  However,  I  did  not  eome  here  to  MJt 
about  that.  The  rector  is  going  to  pnt  up 
an  iron  church  in  my  district,"  said  the 
young  man,  who  was  rather  glad  of  a  sab- 
ject  which  permitted  a  little  of  his  indigna- 
tion to  escape.  "  It  is  very  easy  to  interfere 
with  other  people's  work."  And  then  he 
paused,  not  choosing  to  grumble  to)ux  nn- 
sympathetic  audience.  To  feel  that  nobody 
cares  about  your  trouble,  is  better  than  all 
the  rules  of  self-control.  The  Perpetual  Cu- 
rate stopped  instinctively  with  a  dignified  re- 
straint, which  would  have  been  impossible 
to  him  under  other  circumstances.  It  was 
no  merit  of  his,  but  he  reaped  the  advantage 
of  it  all  the  same. 

"But,  0  my  dear,"  said  ^ss  Dora, 
"  what  a  comfort  to  think  of  what  St.  Paul 
says,  *  Whether  it  be  for  the  right  motive 
or  not,  Christ  is  still  preached.'  And  one 
never  knows  what  chance  word  may  touch  a 
heart,"  said  the  poor  little  woman,  shaking 
her  limp  curls  away  from  her  cheeks.  "  It 
was  you  being  offended  with  him  that  made 
dear  Jack  think  of  coming  to  us ;  and  what 
a  happiness  it  is  to  think  that  he  sees  the 
error  of  his  ways,"  cried  poor  Miss  Dora, 
drying  her  tears.  "  And  O  Frank,  my  dear 
boy,  I  trust  you  will  take  warning  by  your 
brother,  and  not  run  ill  to  temptation,"  con- 
tinued the  anxious  aunt,  remembering  all 
her  troubles.  "  If  you  were  to  go  wrong,  it 
would  take  away  all  the  pleasure  of  life." 

"  That  is  just  what  I  was  thinking,"  said 
Aunt  Cecilia  from  her  easy-chair. 

"For,  0  Prank,  my  dear,"  said  Miss 
Dora,  much  emboldened  by  this  support, 
"you  must  consider  that  you  are  a  clergy- 
man, and  there  are  a  great  many  things  that 
are  wrong  in  a  clergyman  that  would  not 
matter  in  another  man.  0  Leonora,  if  you 
would  speak  to  him,  he  would  mind  you," 
cried  the ,poor  lady  ;  "for  you  know  a  cler- 
gyman is  quite  different ; ' '  and  Miss  Dora 
again  stopped  short,  and  the  three  aunts 
looked  at  the  bewildered  curate,  who,  for  his 
part,  sat  gazing  at  them  without  an  idea 
what  they  could  mean. 

"  What  have  I  been  doing  that  would  be 
right  in  another  man?  "  he  said,  with  a  smile 
which  was  slightly  forced  ;  and  then  he  turned 
to  Jack,  who  was  laughing  softly  under  his 
breath,  and  stroking  his  silky  beard.  The 
elder  brother  was  highly  amused  by  the  sit- 
uation altogether,  but  Frank,  as  was  natural, 
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did  not  eee  it  ki  the  same  light.  **  What 
have  you  been  saying?  "  said  the  indignant 
curate ;  and  his  eyes  gave  forth  a  sudden 
light  which  frightened  Miss  Dora,  and  brought 
her  in  to  the  rescue. 

"O  Frank,  he  has  not  been  saying  any- 
thing," cried  that  troubled  woman ;  **  it  ir 
only  what  we  have  heard  everywhere.  0 
my  dear  boy,  it  is  only  for  your  good  I 
have  ever  thought  of  speaking.  There  is  no- 
body in  the  world  to  whom  your  welfare  is  so 
precious,"  said  poor  Miss  Dora.  *•  O  Frank, 
if  you  and  your  brother  were  to  have  any 
difference,  I  should  think  it  all  my  fault— 
and  I  always  said  you  did  not  mean  any- 
thing," she  said,  putting  herself  and  hereau- 
de-Cologno  between  the  two,  and  looking  as 
if  she  were  about  to  throw  herself  into  the 
curate's  arms.  **  0  Frank,  dear,  don't  blame 
any  one  else*— it  is  my  fault !  "  cried  Aunt 
Dora,  with  tears;  and  the  tender-hearted, 
foolish  creature  kept  between  them,  ready  to 
rush  in  if  any  conflict  should  occur,  which 
waa  a  supposition  much  resented  by  the  Cu- 
rate of  St.  Roque's. 

*'  Jack  and  I  have  no  intention  of  fighting, 
I  dare  say,"  ho  said,  drawing  his  chair  away 
with  some  impatience  ;  and  Jack  lay  back  on 
the  sofa  and  stroked  liis  beard,  and  looked  on 
with  the  greatest  composure  while  poor  MisB 
Dora  exhausted  her  alarm.  <*  It  is  all  my 
£&nlt,"  sobbed  Aunt  Dora ;  "  but,  O  ray 
dear  boy,  it  was  only  for  your  good  ;  and  I 
always  said  you  did  not  mean  anything," 
said  the  discomfited  peacemaker.  AH  thiK, 
though  ib  was  highly  amusing  to  the  prodi- 
gal, wus  gall  and  bitterness  to  the  PerpetunI 
Curate.  It  moved  him  far  more  deeply  thai) 
he  could  have  imagined  it  possible  for  any- 
thing Hpoki'U  by  ills  Aunt  Dora  to  move  him. 
Perhaps  th«i*e  is  something  in  human  nutuir 
which  demands  to  l)e  comprehended,  evct. 
where  it  is  aware  that  comprehension  is  iiu- 
possibie ;  and  it  wounded  him  in  the  tniM^. 
unreasonahie  way  to  have  it  supposed  than 
be  wiuj  likely  lo  get  into  any  quarrel  witli 
his  brother,  and  to  t<ec  Jack  thus  preferred  to 
himseii. 

**  Don't  lie  a  fool,"  said  Miss  Leonora. 
sharply  ;  '*  I  winli  you  would  confine  youibt  li 
to  Loi.itia's  hansiinut,  and  talk  of  things  you 
can  understand.  I  hope  Frank  knows  vthut 
he  is  doing  hctter  than  a  set  of  old  women. 
At  the  same  tame,  Frank,"  said  Miss  Leo- 
nora, rising  and  leading  the  way  to  the  door. 
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**  I  want  to  say  a  word  to  you.  Don't  think 
you  are  above  misconception.  Most  people 
believe  a  lie  more  readily  than  the  truth. 
Dora  is  a  fool,"  said  the  elder  sister,  pausing^ 
when  she  had  led  her  nephew  outside  the 
drawing-room  door,  **  but  so  are  most  peo- 
ple ;  and  I  advise  you  to  be  careful,  and  not 
to  give  occasion  for  any  gossip ;  otherwise,  I 
don't  say  1  disapprove  of  your  conduct." 
She  had  her  pen  in  one  hand,  and  held  out 
the  other  to  him,  dismissing  him  ;  and  even  * 
this  added  to  the  painful  feeling  in  the  cu- 
rate's heart. 

''  I  should  hope  not,"  he  said,  somewhat 
stiffly  :  ♦*  good-by — my  conduct  is  not  likely 
to  be  affected  by  any  gossip,  and  I  don't  see 
any  need  for  taking  precautions  against  im- 
aginary danger. "  Miss  Leonora  thought  her 
nephew  looked  very  ungracious  as  he  went 
away.  She  said  to  herself  that  Frank  had  a 
great  deal  of  temper,  and  resembled  his 
mother's  family  more  than  the  Wentworths, 
OS  she  went  back  to  her  writing-table ;  and 
though  she  could  not  disapprove  of  him,  she 
felt  vexed  somehow  at  his  rectitude  and  bis 
impatience  of  advice;  whereas,, Jack,  poor 
fellow!  who  had  been  a  great  sinner,  was, 
according  to  all  appearance,  a  great  penitent 
also,  and  a  true  Wentworth,  with  all  the 
family  features.  Such  were  Miss  Leonora's 
thoughts  as  she  went  back  to  finish  her  let- 
ters, and  to  encourage  her  agents  in  her  Lon- 
don district  to  carry  on  the  good  work. 

<*  God  moves  in  a  mysterious  way,  his  won- 
ders to  perform,"  she  wrote  aproi)OS  of  the 
gin-palace,  and  set  very  dintinctly  before  her 
spiritual  retainers  all  that  Providence  might 
intend  by  this  unexpected  hindrance  ;  and  to 
quite  contented  herself  about  her  nephew, 
whose  views  on  this  and  many  other  subjects 
were  so  di&rent  from  her  own. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Wentworth  went  about  the 
rest  of  his  day's  work  in  a  not  unusual,  but 
far  from  pleasant,  frame  of  mind .  W  hen  one 
suddenly  feels  that  the  sympathy  upon  which 
one  calculated  most  surely  has  been  with- 
drawn, the  shock  is  naturally  conBiderable.  - 
It  might  not  be  anything  very  great  while  it 
lasted,  but  still  one  feels  the  difference  when 
it  is  taken  away.  Lucy  had  fallen  off  from 
him  ;  and  even  Aunt  Dora  had  ceased  to  feel 
his  concerns  the  first  in  the  world.  He  smiled 
at  himself  for  the  wound  he  felt;  but  that 
did  not  remove  the  sting  of  it.  After  the 
occupations  of  the  day  were  over,  when  at 
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last  he  was  going  home,  and  when  his  work 
ftod  the  sense  of  fatigue  which  accompanied 
it  had  dulled  his  mind  a  little,  the  curate  felt 
himself  still  dwelling  on  the  same  matter, 
contemplating  it  in  a  half-comic  point  of  view, 
as  proud  men  are  not  unapt  to  contemplate 
anything  that  mortifies  them.  He  hegan  to 
realize,  in  a  humorous  way,  his  own  sensa- 
tions as  he  Btood  at  the  drawing-room  door 
and  recognized  the  prodigal  on  the  sofa ;  and 
then  a  Bmile  dawned  upon  his  lip  as  he 
thought  once  more  of  the  prodigal's  elder 
brother,  who  regarded  that  business  with  un- 
sympathetic eyes  and  grudged  the  supper. 
And  from  that  he  went  into  a  half-profes- 
sional line  of  thought,  and  imagined  to  him- 
self, half  smiling,  how,  if  he  had  been  Dr. 
Gumming  or  the  minister  of  Salem  Chapel, 
he  might  have  written  a  series  of  sermons  on 
the  unappreciated  characters  of  Scripture, 
beginning  with  that  virtuous  uninteresting 
elder  brother  ;  from  which  suggestion,  though 
he  waa  not  the  minister  of  Salem  nor  Dr. 
Oumming,  it  occurred  to  the  Perpetual  Cu- 
rate to  follow  out  the  idea,  and  to  think  of 
such  generous,  careless  souls  as  Esau,  and 
such  noble  unfortunates  as  the  peasant-king, 
the  mournful,  magni6cent  Saul — people  not 
generally  approved  of,  or  enrolled  among  the 
mai%yrs  or  saints.  lie  was  pursuing  this 
kind  of  half-revcrio,  half-thought,  when  he 
reached  his  own  house.  It  was  again  late 
and  dark,  for  he  had  dined  in  the  mean  time, 
and  was  going  home  now  to  v^rite  his  sermonf 
in  which,  no  doubt,  some  of  these  very  ideas 
were  destined  to  re-appear.  He  opened  the 
gaixien-gate  with  liis  latch-key,  and  paused, 
with  an  involuntary  sense  of  the  beauty  and 
freshness  of  the  night,  as  soon  as  he  got  within 
the  sheltering  walls.  The  stars  were  shining 
faint  and  sweet  in  the  summer  blue,  and  all 
the  shrubs  and  the  grass  breathing  forth  that 
subdued  breath  of  fragrance  and  conscious  in- 
visible  life  which  gives  so  much  sweetness  to 
the  night.  He  thought  he  heard  whispering 
voioes,  as  he  paused  glancing  up  at  the  sky  ; 
and  then  from  the  sidewalk  he  saw  a  little 
figure  run,  and  heard  a  light  litUe  footstep 
fluttering  towards  tho  door  which  he  had 
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went  after  this  little  flying  figure  with  some 
anxiety.  Two  or  three  of  his  long  strides 
brought  him  up  with  the  escaping  visitor,  as 
she  fumbled  in  her  agitation  over  the  handle 
of  the  door.  *<  You  have  come  again,  not- 
withstanding what  I  said  to  you?  but  jou 
must  not  repeat  it,  Rosa,"  said  the  curate  ; 
*  <  no  good  can  come  of  these  meetings.  I  will 
tell  your  uncle  if  lever  find  you  here  again." 

**  Oh,  no,  no,  please  don't ! ''  cried  the  girl ; 
**  but,  after  all,  I  don't  mind,"  she  said,  with 
more  confidence :  **  he  would  think  it  was 
something  very  different ;  "  and  Rosa  raised 
her  eyes  to  the  curate's  face  with  a  coquettish 
inquiry.  She  could  not  divest  herself  of  the 
thought  that  Mr.  Weptworth  was  jealous, 
and  did  not  like  to  have  her  come  there  for 
anybody  but  himself. 

''  If  you  were  not  such  a  child,  I  should  be 
very  angry,"  said  the  curate ;  **  as  it  is,  lam 
very  angry  with  the  person  who  deludes  you 
into  coming.  Qo  home,  child,"  he  'haid, 
opening  the  door  to  her,  "and  remember  I 
will  not  allow  you  on  any  pretext  to  oome 
here  again." 

His  words  were  low,  and  perhaps  Rosa  did 
not  care  much  to  listen  ;  but  there  was  quite 
light  enough  to  show  them  both  very  plainly, 
as  he  stood  at  the  door  and  she  went  cot. 
Just  then  the  Miss  Hemmings  were  going  up 
Grange  Lane  from  a  little  tea-party  with  their 
favorite  maid,  and  all  their  eyes  about  them. 
They  looked  very  full  in  Mr.  Wcntworth's 
face,  and  said  How  d'ye  do?  as  they  passed 
the  door;  and  when  they  had  passed  it,  they 
looked  at  each  other  with  eyes  which  spoke 
volumes.  Mr.  Wentworth  shut  the  door 
violently  with  irrepressible  vexation  and  an- 
noyance when  he  encountered  that  glance. 
He  made  no  farewells,  nor  did  he  think  of 
taking  care  of  Rosa  on  the  way  home  as  be 
had  done  before.  He  was  intensely  annoyed 
and  vexed,  he  could  not  tell  how ;  and  this 
ynLB  how  it  happened  that  the  lost  time  she 
was  seen  in  Carlingford^  Rosa  Elsworthy  viras 
left  standing  by  herself  in  tho  dark  at  Mr. 
Wentworth 's  door. 
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From  MMinillan's  Magasine. 
ROBERT  GOULD  85AW. 
BY  MRS.   GASKELL. 

I  SHOULD  like  some  of  the  readers  of  Moc- 
miUan  to  remember  the  name  of  the  late  Colo- 
nel Robert  Gould  Shaw  as  the  name  of  one 
who  gave  op  his  life  for  what  he  believed  to 
be  right— deliberately  risked,  and  cheerfully 
laid  down,  a  prosperous,  happy,  beloved,  and 
loving  life. 

Forgive  me,  dear  American  friends,  if  I 
seem  to  trench  a  little  too  much  on  what  is 
personal.  Before  I  end  my  narrative  I  think 
you  will  understand  why  I  do  it. 

My  first  acquaintance  with  the  Shaw  fam- 
ily ¥nis  in  Paris,  in  the  year  1855.  Mrs. 
Shaw  and  her  young  daughters  were  spend- 
ing the  winter  there  ;  Mr.  Shaw  had  gone  to 
America  to  supierintend  the  building  of  a 
large  family  house  on  Staten  Island,  that 
pleasant  suburb  of  New  York.  There  v(ras 
only  one  son,  Robert  GouM  Shaw,  and  he 
was  absent  from  Paris  at  this  time — study- 
ing in  Germany,  I  think.  The  family  had 
been  for  nearly  five  years  in  Europe,  travel- 
ling in  Italy  and  Egypt,  and  stopping  where 
they  liked,  after  the  manner  of  wealthy  Amer- 
icans, and  educating  their  children  not  after 
the  usual  manner  of  wealthy  people.  I  re- 
member the  large  pleasant  suite  of  rooms, 
looking  into  the  Tuileries  gardens,  occupied 
by  Mrs.  Shaw  and  her  daughters  ;  the  pretty, 
thoughtful,  original  girls,  clustering  round 
their  sweet,  loving  mother  ;  the  birds  and  pet 
animals,  which  she  taught  them  to  care  for 
and  attend  to.  I  recollect  scraps  of  the  con- 
versation of  those  days:  how  Mrs.  Shaw 
spoke  of  her  husband  an  the  true  and  faithful 
descendant  of  one  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  who 
bad  left  everything  for  conscience'  sake  ;  how 
anxious  she  was  that,  while  her  daughters 
benefited  in  every  way  by  the  real  advantages 
which  Paris  ofiered  in  the  way  of  intellectual 
education,  they  should  not  be  tainted  by  the 
worldliness  and  the  love  of  dress  so  often  fos- 
tered by  a  residence  there.  She  spoke  of  the 
pity  it  was  that  the  American  girls  in  gen- 
eral were  so  encouraged,  by  the  wealth  of 
their  parents,  to  spend  great  sums  of  money 
on  themselves,  so  that  this  habit  of  expendi- 
ture always  produced  a  self-indulgent  charac- 
ter, and  really  oflen  became  an  obstacle  to 
marriages  of  true  love  ;  and  then  she  went 
on  to  say  how  much  she  and  her  husband 
feared  the  adoption  of  riches  as  a  comparative 
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standard  of  worth .  But,  again ,  sho  was  folly 
alive  to  the  real  advantages  that  might  be  de- 
rived from  wealth.  One  of  her  daughters 
drew  well,  and  loved  animals ;  she  had  les- 
sons from  Rosa  Bonheur.  The  house  at 
Staten  Island  was  to  be  a  home  not  merely 
for  their  children,  but  for  their  children's 
friends ;  each  child  was  to  have  a  sitting-room 
and  bedroom,  and  an  extra  bedroom  opening 
into  the  sitting-room,  for  a  friend.  These 
plans  came  lightly  to  the  surface  of  conversa- 
tion ;  and  every  now  and  then  I  had  glimpses, 
unconsciously  to  my  friend,  of  what  she  and 
her  husband  felt  to  be  the  deeper  responsibil- 
ities of  their  position. 

Well,  this  happy,  prosperous  family  re- 
turned to  America  the  next  year.  From  time 
to  time  I  gave  English  friends  going  to  New 
York  introductions  to  the  Shaws ;  and  one 
and  all  spoke  of  the  kind  hospitality  which 
was  shown  to  them — the  bright  home,  full  of 
treasures  of  European  art,  collected  during 
their  five  years'  travel ;  the  upright,  honor- 
able father,  the  sweet  mother,  the  eldest 
daughter,  now  married  and  living  at  home 
with  her  husband — (I  thought  how  well  the 
education  had  answered  that  had  led  to  a 
**  marriage  of  true  minds,"  to  which  no  want 
of  riches  on  the  distinguished  husband's  part 
had  proved  **  impediment ") — the  pretty,  ele- 
gant daughters  playing  at  croquet  on  tho 
lawn,  before  the  game  was  so  common  in 
England — the  noble,  handsome,  only  bob, 
with  both  his  parents'  characters  blended  in 
his,  and  a  sunny  life  of  prosperity  before 
him. 

That  was  the  last  picture  I  had  of  the 
home  on  Staten  Island  before  the  war  broke 
out. 

I  knew  that  my  friends  were  deeply  im-« 
pressed  with  the  sin  of  slavery  ;  they  were 
thoughtful  Abolitionists,  and  had  taken  part 
in  all  political  questions  bearing  upon  the 
subject  both  before  and  after  their  residence 
in  Europe.  I  had  letters  on  the  subject  oi 
the  war,  as  likely  to  affect  slavery,  within 
a  month  or  two  after  the  affair  at  Fort'Sum- 
ter.  They  were  not  the  fanatical  letters  of 
new  converts  to  an  opinion ;  still  less  were 
they  the  letters  of  people  taking  op  a  great 
moral  question  as  a  party  cry.  They  were 
the  letters  of  men  and  women  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  sense  of  a  great  national 
sin,  in  which  they  themselves  were,  to  a  cer- 
tain dezree.  implicated ;   and,  without  too 
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much  casting  fitonee  at  others,  they  spoke  of 
slavery  as  a  crime  which  must  be  done  away 
with,  and  for  the  doing  away  of  which  they 
were  not  merely  willing,  but  desirous  to  make 
their  own  personal  sacrifices.  The  sacrifice 
has  been  made,  and  is  accepted  of  God. 

Presently  I  heard  that  Robert  Gould  Shaw, 
the  only  son,  had  entered  the  7th  New  York 
Lancers,  the  crack  regiment  into  which  all 
the  young  men  of  the  '*  upper  ten  thousand  *' 
entered — a  dashing  corps,  splendidly  horsed 
and  arrayed.  1  remember  well  how  I  used 
to  look  for  any  mention  of  this  7th  Lancers. 
By  and  by,  perhaps  before  the  war  had  deep- 
ened to  grim,  terrible  earnest,  Mrs.  Shaw 
sent  me  word  how,  unable  almost  to  bear  the 
long  separation  from  her  only  boy,  she  and 
his  sisters  had  gone  to  camp  (I  forget  where) 
to  see  him.  And  then  he  was  at  home  on 
leave  ;  and  then  he  was  engaged  to  a  sweet, 
pretty  young  lady;  and  then — he  had  left 
the  gay  regiment  of  the  7th  Lancers,  and  had 
gone  to  live  with,  and  train  and  teach,  the 
poor  forlorn  colored  people—**  niggers,'' who 
were  going  to  fight  for  the  freedom  of  their 
brothers  in  the  South.  The  repugnance  of 
the  Northerners  to  personal  contact  with 
black  or  colored  people  has  been  repeatedly 
spoken  of  by  all  travellers  in  America.  Prob- 
ably CJolonel  Shaw  had  less  of  this  feeling 
than  a  Northerner  would  have  had  who  had 
been  entirely  brought  up  in  America;  but 
still  it  must  have  required  that  deep  root  of 
willingness  to  do  God's  will  out  of  which 
springs  the  truest  moral  courage,  to  have 
enabled  him  to  march  out  of  New  York  at 
the  head  of  the  Massachusetts  54th,  all  black 
or  colored  men,  amidst  the  jeers  and  scoffings 
of  the  **  roughs,"  and  the  contemptuous  pity 
of  many  who  should  have  known  better.  Yet 
this  did  Colonel  Shaw,  one  day  this  last 
spring,  with  a  brave,  trustful  heart,  leaving 
home,  leaving  mother,  leaving  new-made 
wife,  to  £0  forth  and  live  amongst  his  poor 
despised  men, — tho  first  regiment  of  niggers 
called  into  the  field, — and  to  share  their  hard- 
ship!^, and  to  teach  them  the  deepest  and 
most  precious  knowledge  that  he  had  him- 
self. Two  months  afterwards  he  was  with 
them  before  Fort  Wagner,  **  sitting  on  the 
ground  and  talking  to  his  men,"  says  an  eye- 
witness, **  very  jCeimiliarly  and  kindly.  He 
told  them  how  the  eyes  of  thousands  would 
look  on  the  night's  work  on  which  they  were 
•bout  to  enter ;  and  he  said,  *  Now,  boys,  I 
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want  you  to  be  men ! '  He  would  walk  along 
the  line,  and  speak  words  of  cheer  to  his  men. 
We  could  see  that  he  was  a  man  who  had 
ceunted  the  cost  of  the  undertaking  before 
him,  for  his  words  were  spoken  so  ominoQS- 
ly  "  (remember  tho  Confederates  had  openly 
threatened  to  make  an  especial  aim  of  every 
white  officer  leading  colored  troops),  **his 
lips  were  compressed,  and  now  and  then 
there  was  visible  a  slight  twitching  of  the 
comers  of  the  mouth,  like  one  bent  on  ac- 
complishing or  dying.  One  poor  fellow, 
struck  no  doubt  by  the  colonel's  determined 
bearing,  exclaimed  as  he  laas  passing  him, 
*  Colonel,  I  will  stay  with  you  till  I  die ! '  and 
he  kept  his  word ;  he  has  never  been  seen 
since." 

The  54th  colored  Massachusetts  regiment 
held  the  right  of  the  storming  column  that 
attacked  Fort  Wagner  on  the  18th  of  July 
last.  It  went  into  action  six  hundred  and 
fifty  strong,  and  came  out  with  a  loss  of  a 
third  of  the  men,  and  a  still  larger  proper- 
tion  of  officers,  but  eight  out  of  twenty-three 
coming  out  uninjured.  The  regiment  vras 
marched  up  in  column  by  wings,  the  first 
being  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Shaw. 
When  about  one  thousand  yards  from  the 
fort,  the  enemy  opened  upon  them  with  shot, 
shell,  and  canister.  Thoy  pressed  through 
this  storm,  and  cheered  and  shouted  as  they 
advanced.  When  within  a  hundred  yards 
from  the  fort,  the  musketry  from  it  opened 
with  such  terrible  effect  that  the  first  battal- 
ion hesitated — only  for  an  instant.  Colonel 
Shaw  sprang  forward,  and,  waving  his  sword, 
cried,  **  Forward,  my  brave  boys ! "  and,  with 
another  cheer  and  shout,  they  rushed  through 
the  ditch,  gained  the  parapet  on  the  right, 
and  were  soon  hand  to  hand  with  the  enemy. 
Colonel  Shaw  was  one  of  the  first  to  scale  the 
walls.  He  stood  erect  to  urge  forward  his 
men,  and,  while  shouting  to  them  to  press 
forward,  he  was  shot  dead,  and  fell  into  the 
fort.  His  body  was  found  with  twenty  of  his 
men  lying  dead  around  him,  two  lying  on  his 
own  body.  In  the  morning  they  were  ail 
buried  together  in  the  same  pit. 

I  must  not  forget  to  name  one  of  Colonel 
Shaw's  men — one  of  **  his  niggers  "  (as  the 
Confederates  called  them  ;  when  the  Federals 
asked  for  his  body  the  day  after  the  fight, 
**  Colonel  Shaw!  "  they  said,  **  we  buried 
him  below  his  niggers!  ")  One  of  his  nig- 
gers was  a  Sergeant  William  Carney,  who 
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caoght  the  colon  from  a  wounded  color-bear- 
er, and  was  the  firet  man  to  plant  the  stare 
and  stripes  on  Fort  Wagner.  As  be  saw  the 
men  falling  back,  himself  severely  wounded 
in  the  breast,  he  brought  tbe  colors  off,  creep- 
ing on  his  knees,  pressing  his  wound  with  one 
handy  and  with  the  other  holding  up  the  ban- 
ner, the  sign  of  his  freedom.  The  moment 
he  was  seen  crawling  into  hospital  with  the 
flag  still  in  his  possession,  his  wounded  com- 
panions, both  black  and  white,  rose  from  the 
straw  on  which  they  were  lying  and  cheered 
him,  until,  exhausted,  they  could  cheer  no 
longer.  In  response  to  this  reception  i  the 
bmve,  wounded  standard-bearer  said,  **  Boys, 
I  but  did  my  duty  ;  the  dear  old  flag  never 
touched  the  ground." 

And  now  Robert  Gould  Shaw  is  dead  ;  the 
rich,  prosperous  young  man,  who  might  have 
lived  at  his  ease  in  the  beautiful  home  on 
Staten  Island,  is  dead.  He,  who  might  have 
fought  gallantly  in  splendid  uniform  on  a  no- 
ble charger  among  his  fellows  in  riches  and 
station,  is  dead — fighting  among  the  despised 
colored  people,  amongst  whom  the  last  months 
of  his  life  were  passed — buried  beneath  his 
niggers  with  contempt  and  insult. 

It  makes  my  heart  burn  when  I  read  the 
false  statements  sometimes  put  out  by  Eng- 
lish papers,  to  the  eflect  that  the  higher  classes 
of  Northerners  shirk  their  part  of  sacrifice  and 
suffering,  and  that,  in  fact,  the  Federal  regi- 
ments are  filled  with  mercenai  ics,  ricriuan  or 
Irish.  I,  one  English  individual,  know,  of 
my  own  personal  knowledge,  of  three  only 
sons,  of  rich  parents,  living  in  happy  homes, 
full  of  gladness  and  hope,  who  have  left  all^ 
I  will  say  it — to  follow  Christ ;  and  have  laid 
down  their  lives,  for  no  party  object,  for  no 
mere  political  feeling;  but  to  see  if  their 
lives  might  avail,  if  ever  bo  little,  to  set  the 
captive  free.  And  the  mother  of  one  of  these 
doid  sons  is  giving,  her  friends  fear  &r  too 
liberally,  to  procure  comforts,  and  even  lux- 
uries for  the  C!on  federate  prisoners  in  Fort  la 
Fayette. 

And  DOW,  dear  mourning  friend,  let  me 
quote  some  of  your  words : — 

•*  Yes,  my  darling,  precious,  only  son  has 
joined  the  host  of  young  martyrs  who  have 
eiven  their  lives  to  the  cause  of  right  in  the 
£ist  two  years.  He  and  I  had  thought  and 
talked  of  what  might  happen  to  him,  and  I 
thought  I  was  ready  for  the  blow  when  it 
ehoakl  come ;  but  when  can  a  mother  be  ready 
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to  give  up  her  child?  It  has  been  a  terrible 
struggle,  and  no  relief  comes  to  me  but  from 
prayer.  I  do  not  mean  that.  I  would  have 
had  it  otherwise ;  for  it  was  a  fitting  end  for 
his  noble  and  most  beautiful  life.  Ah !  dear 
friend,  when  I  think  of  the  agony  that  has 
torn  the  hearts  of  mothers  and  wives  in  this 
country.  North  and  South,  I  feel  sure  tha^ 
Qod  is  performing  a  mighty  work  in  the  land^ 
and,  purified  from  our  curse  of  slavery,  ovr 
descendants  will  reap  the  reward  of  our  suf- 
fering." 

I  will  now  copy  out  some  extracts  from  a« 
American  newspaper,  to  show  that  my  stron|| 
feeling  about  Colonel  Shaw  is  participated  Iq 
by  others  not  of  kin  to  him. 

*^  COLC^rSL  ROBERT  GOULD  SHAW. 

"  When  John  Brown  was  led  out  of  the 
Charlestown  jail  on  his  way  to  execution,  he 
paused  a  moment,  it  will  be  remembered,  in 
the  passage-way,  and,  takine  a  little  colored 
chila  in  his  arms,  he  kissed  end  blessed  it. 
The  dying  blessing  of  the  martyr  will  descend 
from  generation  to  generation,  and  a  whole 
race  will  cherish  the  memory  of  that  simple 
caress,  so  degrading  as  it  seemed  to  the  slave- 
holders around  him.    .    .   . 

**  Only  those  who  knew  Colonel  Shaw  can 
understand  how  fitting  it  seems,  when  the 
purpose  of  outrage  is  put  aside  and  forgotten, 
that  he  should  have  ocen  laid  in  a  common 
grave  with  his  black  soldiers.  The  relations 
between  colored  troops  and  their  officers,  if 
these  are  good  for  anything  and  fit  for  their 
places,  must^needs  be,  from  the  circumstanoes 
of  the  case,"  very  close  and  peculiar.  They 
were  especially  so  with  Colonel  Shaw  and  his 
regiment.  His  was  one  of  those  natures  which 
attract  first  through  the  affections.  Most  gen- 
tle-tempered, symjMthetic,  full  of  kindness, 
unselfisn,  unobtrusive,  and  gifted  with  great 
personal  beauty  and  a  noble  bearing,  he  was 
sure  to  win  the  love,  in  a  very  marked  degree, 
of  men  of  a  race  peculiarly  susceptible  to  in- 
fluence from  such  traits.  First  thev  loved 
him  with  a  devotion  which  could  Jiardly  exist 
anywhere  else  than  in  the  peculiar  relation 
which  he  held  to  them  as  commander  of  the 
first  regiment  of  free  colored  men  permitted 
to  fling  out  a  military  banner  in  this  country 
— a  banner  that,  so  raised,  meant  to  them  no 
much.  But  then  came  closer  ties.  Thej 
found  that  this  youne  man,  with  education 
and  habits  that  would  naturally  lead  him  to 
choose  a  life  of  ease,  with  wealth  at  his  com- 
mand, with  peculiarly  happy  social  relations, 
— one  most  tender  one  just  formed, — accepted 
the  position  offer^  to  him,  in  consideration 
of  his  soldierly  as  well  as  moral  fitness,  be- 
cause he  recognized  a  solemn  duty  to  the 
black  man,  because  he  was  ready  to  throw  all 
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that  he  had,  all  that  he  was,  all  that  the  world 
could  give  him,  for  the  negro  race !  Beneath 
that  gentle  and  courtly  bearing  which  so  won 
upon  the  colored  people  of  Boston  when  the 
54th  was  in  camp  ;  beneath  that  kindly  but 
unswerving  discipline  of  the  commanding  of- 
ficer; beneath  that  stem,  but  always  cool  and 
cheerful  courage  of  the  leader  in  the  fight, 
was  a  clear  and  deep  conviction  of  a  duty  to 
the  blacks.  He  hoped  to  lead  them,  as  one 
of  the  roads  to  social  equality,  to  fight  their 
way  to  true  freedom,  and  herein  he  saw  his 
path  of  duty.  Of  the  battle  (two  days  before 
that  in  which  he  fell,  and  in  which  his  regi- 
ment, by  their  bravery,  won  the  right  to  lead 
the  attack  on  Fort  Wagner),  he  said,  *I 
wanted  my  men  to  fight  by  the  side  of  whites, 
and  they  have  done  it ; '  thinking  of  others, 
not  of  himself ;  thinking  of  that  great  strug- 
gle for  equality  in  which  the  race  had  now  a 
chance  to  gain  a  step  forward,  and  to  which 
be  was  ready  to  devote  his  life.  Could  it 
have  been  for  him  to  choose  his  last  resting- 
place,  he  would  no  doubt  have  said,  ^  Bury 
me  with  my  men,  if  I  earn  that  distinc- 
tion.' " 

The  following  is  the  address  of  the  Military 
Governor  of  South  Carolina  to  the  people  of 
color  in  the  Department  of  the  South. 

"  Beaufort,  S.  C,  July  27, 1863. 
*♦  To  the  colored  soldiers  and   freedmen  in 
this  Department :  / 

**  It  is  fitting  that  you  should  pay  a  last 
tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  the  late 
Colonel  Robert  Gould  Shaw,  CjIoiicI  of  the 
54th  regiment  of  Massachusetts  Volunteers. 
He  commanded  the  first  regiment  of  colored 
soldiers  from  a  Free  State  ever  mustered  into 
the  United  States'  service. 


<*  He  fell  at  the  head  of  his  regiment,  while 
leading  a  storming  party  a^inst  a  rebel 
stronghold.  You  should  cherish  in  your  in- 
most nearts  the  memoir  of  one  who  did  not 
hesitate  to  sacrifice  all  the  attractions  of  a 
high  social  position,  wealth,  and  home,  and 
his  own  noble  life  for  the  sake  of  humanity — 
another  martyr  to  your  cause  that  death  has 
added — still  another  hope  for  your  race.  The 
truthsand  principles  for  which  he  fousht  and 
died  still  live,  and  will  be  vindicate.  On 
the  spot  where  he  fell,  by  the  ditch  into  which 
his  mangled  and  bleeding  body  was  thrown, 
on  the  shores  of  South  Carolina,  I  trust  that 
you  will  honor  yourselves,  and  his  gallant 
memory,  by  appropriating  the  first  proceeds 
of  your  labor  as  freemen  towards  erecting  an 
enduring  monument  to  the  hero,  soldier, 
martyr — Robert  Gould  Shaw. 

**R.  Saxton, 
"  Brigadier- General  and  Military  Governor,^* 


"  We  have  buried  him  with  his  niggers." — Reply 
to  the  request  for  Colonel  Shau/s  body. 

O  fair-haired  Northern  hero  ! 

With  thy  guard  of  dusky  hue. 
Up  fi-om  the  field  of  battle ! 

Rise  to  the  last  Review  ! 

Sweep  downward,  welcoming  angels. 

In  legions  dazzling  bright 
Bear  up  these  souls  together 

Before  Christ's  throne  of  light ! 

The  Master,  who  remembers 

The  cross,  the  thorns,  the  spear. 

Smiles  on  these  risen  freedmen 
As  their  ransomed  souls  appear. 

And  thou,  young  generous  spirit. 

What  shall  thy  greeting  be? 
**  Thou  hast  aided  the  dowB*trodden  ; 

Thou  hast  done  it  unto  Me." 


Purification  of  Air  by  the  Vaporization  or . 
Water. — In  a  commnnication  to  the  Academy  of  j 
Sciences  at  Paris,  M.  Morin  states  that  during ' 
his  studies  on  ventilation  his  attention  was  espo-  , 
cially  drawn  to  the  arrangements  of  the  British 
Houses  of  Parliament  made  for  purifying  the  air  by 
steam  before  permitting  it  to  enter,  both  in  win- 
ter and  summer.     He  was  led,  in  consequence,  to 
attribute  a  salubrious    efifect   in  the  air  to  the 
presence  of  watery  vapor  dissolved  in  the  air  ; 
possibly  due,  like  the  rain  in  storms,  to  the  devel- 
opment of  a  small  quantity  of  electricity  (con- 
formably to    the  experiments  of  Saussure  and  i 
Pouillet),  which  modifies  the  air  and  produces! 
aotive  oxygen,  bo  efitoient  iu  destroying  the  emana- ! 


tions  of  decaying  bodies  and  other  effluvia.  M. 
Morin  accordingly  caused  experiments  to  be  made 
at  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts,  the  results  of 
which  ho  considers  to  favor  his  opinion,  and  he 
accordingly  calls  upon  the  medical  profession  and 
sanitary  commissions  to  examine  the  question. 


Cousin  has,  we  understand,  now  made  his  will. 
He  has  bequeathed  his  library,  collected  with  im- 
mense care  and  trouble,  to  the  State,  under  the 
condition  that  it  should  always  form  a  special  di- 
vision of  the  National 'Library. 
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From  Good  Words. 
.  DUTCHMAN'S   DIFFICULTIES  WITH  THE 
ENGLISH  LANGUAGE, 

AB   EXPERIENCED    BT  HTHHBER   STKYEN  TAN 
BRAMMEIJENDAJf. 

My  DEAR  Frederick, — 
•  •  •  •  • 


leave  Dover  before  the  last  train,  wbicfi  ar-. 
rived  at  London  Bridge  at  10.30  p.m.  He 
took  a  cab  and*  drove  up  to  my  office  at  Corn- 
bill.  Of  course  be  found  it  locked  up.  He 
rang  tbe  bell — ^rang  again — rang  a  tbird 
time,  but  tbe  merciless  door  was  immovable. 
No  wonder,  indeed.  Good  Mrs.  Jenkins, 
And  now  let  me  tell  you  bow  I  fared  witb  our  bousekeeper,  was  already  enjoying  tbe 
your  Dutcb  friend,  Stevtn  van  Brammelen-  luxury  of  ber  first  sleep.  Nor  was  sbe  mucb 
dam.  You  really  could  not  bave  given  me  a  pleased  at  being  roused  out  of  it  by  a  tre- 
greater  treat  tban  by  introducing  bim  to  me.  mendous  tolling,  tbat  rang  tbrougb  tbe 
You  know  I  bad  picked  up  as  mucb  of  i  premises  as  if  the  police  had  come  to  tell 
Brammelcndam's  native  tongue  as  enabled  mo  ;  ber  tbat  tbe  whole  neighborhood  was  on  fire, 
to  converse  tolerably  well  witb  bim.  Still, '  She  put  on  ber  gown,  or,  to  use  an  expres- 
I  always  tried  to  get  bim  to  speak  English, '  sion  of  Steven's,  **  sbe  flung  iberself  into  her 
for  bis  mistakes  were  very  funny,  and  bis  fpock  '*  as  quickly  as  sbe  could,  and,  frantic 
observations  upon  tbe  peculiarities  of  our  Ian-  |  with  excitement,  hurried  up  tbe  stairs,  can- 


guage  amusing  beyond  description.  Being 
somewhat  of  a  Latin  and  Greek  scholar,  and 
knowing  French  and  German,  be  found  little 
difficulty  in  understanding  tbe  English  ^om- 
mar,  Uis  pronunciation  also  was  remarka- 
bly correct,  an  advantage  which  I  believe  he 
owes  to  bis  having  got  a  few  lessons  from  an 
Englishman  when  a  boy  of  twelve.  His 
stock  of  English  was  rather  scanty,  but  be 
never  was  at  a  loss.  When  "be  wanted  a 
word,  be  would  simply  take  a  Dutcb  or  a 
Latin  one,  give  it  somewhat  of  an  English 
tiim,  and  launch  it  forth  with  a  feeling  of 
confidence  which  often  made  us  laugh  heart- 
ily. Steven  took  everything  in  good  humor ; 
and  when  we  explained  to  bim  the  oddity 
of  bis  phras<e,  would  laugh  as  heartily  as  any 
of  UB. 

As  you  bad  informed  me  of  bis  intention 
of  arriving,  via  Dover,  on  tbe  14tb,  I  kept 
looking  out  for  him  all  day  at  my  office  in 
Gombill.  I  purposed  to  drive  bim  down  at 
once  to  my  residence  at  Chelsea.  Steven, 
however,  did  not  turn  up  till  the  forenoon 
of  the  next  day,  when,  after  delivering  your 
letter  of  introduction,  be  told  me  with  an 
air  of  perplexity  that  be  bad  passed  the 
night  at  some  inn  in  the  neighborhood  — 
tbat  he  bad  left  bis  luggage  there — but  could 
not  find  the  place  again,  as  be  was  quite 
bewildered  witb  tbe  countless  number  of 
streets  and  lanes,  each  of  which  was  "  as  full 
with  people,  carriages,  and  'busses,  as  an  egg 
is  with  meat.''  But  let  me  tell  you  bis 
story  as  bo  told  it  to  us  that  same  evening 
over  our  tea  at  Chelsea. 


die  in  band,  to  ascertain  tbe  cause  of  tbe 
disturbance,  the  like  of  which  bad  not  oc- 
curred in  ber  long  housekeeping  experience. 
No  sooner  had  she  opened  the  door,  tban 
Steven,  presenting  your  letter  of  introduc- 
tion, said, — 

**  Is  my  gentleman  Dobson  to  bouse  ?  " 

**  Pray,  sir,  I  cannot  read,"  answered  Mrs. 
Jenkins,  returning  tbe  letter. 

"Is  my  gentleman  Dobson  to  bouse  ?  " 
Steven  repeated. 

"Sir?" 

"Yes,  Sir  Dobson." 

"  What  about  Sir  Dobson  ?  " 

"Is  be  to  house?" 

"  What  bouse?    I  don't  understand  you." 

"Give  this  letter  to  your  gentleman," 
said  Steven,  in  tbe  kindest  tone  be  could  as- 
sume. 

"  There  are  no  gentlemen  here,"  answered 
Mrs.  Jenkins,  rather  indignantly;  "  call  to- 
morrow at  ten,"  and  tbe  door  was  shut  upon 
the  benighted  Brammelcndam. 

A  cabman  now  came  to  the  rescue.  With 
some  difficulty  be  succeeded  in  making  Ste- 
ven understand  that  be  would  have  to  take 
a  bed  at  a  hinn  for  the  night.  Then  after 
having  crossed  some  four  or  five  streets  be 
put  him  down  at  the  entrance  of  a  gin  palace, 
whoso  splendid  lanterns  promised  "  chops, 
steaks,  and  well-air'd  beds"  t)  travellers. 
The  landlord,  observing  two  big  portman- 
teaus and  a  hat-box  on  the  top  of  the  cab, 
bad  no  objection,  of  course,  to  take  in  tbe 
late  victor. 

What  am  I  guilty  to  you  ?  "  Steven  said 


Owing  to  some  difficulty  about  his   lug-  i  to  cabby,  pulling  out  bis  purse, 
gage  at  the  custom-house,  Steven  could  not  1     "  Guilty?  "  cabby  repeated  with  a  smile ; 
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**  don't  know,  unless  you  run  away  without 
paying  me." 

Steven  understood  the  word  "  paying." 

' '  Yes ;  I  will  pay  the  load.    How  much? ' ' 

"Haifa  crown." 

"  What  is  half  a  crown?  " 
,  "  Why,  it's  two-and-six." 

"  Frightful !  "  Steven  exclaimed.  **  Twent- 
six  shilling !  only  for  riding  me  such  a  short 
end  !  " 

Cahby,  who  fortunately  was  one  of  the 
better  stamp,  could  not  help  laughing  at  this 
mistake,  which  certainly  waes  something  out 
of  the  common.  After  some  further  expla- 
nation, Steven^  much  to  his  satiftfaction,  saw 
Jehu  oflf  with  his  two  shillings  and  sixpence. 

After  having  seen  his  luggage  taken  up  to 
his  bedroom,  Steven  entered  the  tap-room, 
which  consisted  of  twelve  boxes,  six  on  each 
side. 

"  Where  is  the  coffee-room?  "  asked  Ste- 
ven. 

*'  This  is  the  coffee-room,"  the  landlord 
replied. 

"What?  This?"  Steven  exclaimed. 
"  This  is  a  place  for  horses.  There  is  pre- 
cisely room  here  for  twelve  horses.  Do 
you  put  men  into  horse-stables  in  this  coun- 

tO'?" 

The  landlord  gave  no  reply.  Steven,  per- 
ceiving that  no  choice  was  left  to  him,  took 
a  seat  in  one  of  the  **  horse-stables,"  and  or- 
dered his  supper. 

"  Give  me  a  buttcrham  with  flesh  and  a 
half-bottle  wine." 

"  No  bread  ?  "  the  landlord  asked. 

**  Natural,"  Steven  replied,  not  knowing 
the  English  expression  of  course. 

The  landlord  smiled  and  shook  his  head. 
He  brought  up  some  butter  and  a  few  slices 
of  ham. 

"  Which  wine  do  you  take,  sir — sherry  or 
port?" 

"  None  of  Ifcth.     Give  me  Bordeaux, ^^ 

'*  Don't  know  that  wine,"  the  landlord 
replied,  shrugging  his  shoulders. 

"  I  aim  at  red  wine." 

"  Why,  that's  port." 

"  No  port.     Port  is  too  heady  to  me." 

'*  Perhaps  you  mean  French  wine?  " 

"  Mean  French  wine !  "  Steven  exclaimed. 
**  No ;  Frtnch  wine  is  not  mean.  It  is  drunk 
by  kings  and  princes.     Pour  me  a  glass.'' 

While  the  landlord  fetched  a  bottle  of 
daret,   Steven    murmured  within  himself, 


"  Those  oonoeited  Englishmen !  Everything 
which  is  not  English,  is  mean  in  their  esti- 
mation." 

"  Where  is  the  butterham?  "  Stefan  aaked, 
while  the  landlord  put  down  the  bottle. 

**  Why,  it  is  before  you,"  the  landlord  re- 
plied, pointing  at  the  plates.  "  This  is  the 
butter,  and  this  is  the  ham." 

Steven  burst  out  laughing. 

"  Oh,  yes,  natural !  '*  he  said.     «  This  10 
butter  bnd  ham.    But  I  ordered  a  butterham. 
I  aim  at  bread  for  smearing  the  butter  upon 
j  it." 

I  With  such  difficulties  as  these  Stemn 
'  struggled,  till  at  length  he  had  got  his  wnnts 
i  supplied,  and  thought  of  retiring  for  the 
I  night.  Not  being  in  the  habit  of  shaving 
I  himself,  he  thought  it  might  be  as  well  to 
'  order  a  barber  for  the  next  morning.  Be- 
I  membering  that  the  name  of  the  instrament 
I  which  the  barbers  use  is  called  a  razor,  he 
I  said  to  the  landlord,  "  Can  I  be  razed  to- 
I  morrow?" 

I     <  *  Raised  ?  "  the  landlord  repeated ,  smilii^ ; 
**  yes,  to  be  sure  you  can." 

*'  Will  you  then  send  up  a  man  to  me 
me?" 

**  I  will  raise  you  myself." 

**  Ah,  very  well.  At  nine  o'clock,  if  you 
please." 

The  next  morning,  punctual  to  time,  the 
landlord  knocked  at  Steven's  door. 

"  Within  !  "  Steven  cried,  and  the  land- 
lord entered. 

**  Where  is  your  knife  ?  "  Steven  asked. 

"Mykniffe?    What  for." 

«*  Well,  to  raze  me." 

**  Why,  you  are  raised." 

<*  I  am  not  razed.  You  must  raze  me  with 
a  knife  along  my  visnge." 

With  these  words  Steven  passed  his  hand 
to  and  fro  over  his  chin  to  imitute  the  opera- 
tion of  shaving. 

**  Oh,  I  see,"  the  landlord  cried  in  a  fit  of 
laughter.  *'  You  want  to  be  shaved !  But 
I  am  not  a  barber,  sir ;  you  must  go  to  a 
shaving  shop." 

»*  Where  is  a  shaving  shop?"  Steven 
asked. 

The  landlord  took  him  to  the  window,  and 
pointing  to  a  street  on  the  opposite  side,  said 
something  about  a  turning  to  the  right,  and 
then  to  the  left,  and  an  outstanding  pole, 
and  a  brass  plate,  and  told  him  to  look  out 
for  the  word  shaving. 
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Steven  understood  Bcaroelj  a  word;  but 
from  the  direction  in  which  the  landlord 
pointed,  he  concluded  that  he  had  to  walk  up 
the  indicated  street.  Before  leaving  the  inn 
however,  he  was  careful  to  note  down  the 
name  of  its  owner,  the  number  of  the  house, 
and  the  name  of  the  street. 

He  walked  up  the  street,  looking  carefully 
to  right  and  left,  but  no  shaving  place  could 
he  see.  At  length ,  after  having  turned  down 
half  a  dozen  streets,  he  noticed  on  a  window 
the  inscription,  "*  Savings-Bank.'* 

**  Ah,"  he  said  to  himself,  '*  this  is  it. 
Here  is  a  bank  upon  which  people  are  plaoed 
to  be  saved." 

It  did  not  escape  his  notice  that  the  land- 
lord had  spoken  of  shaving,  and  not  of  mv- 
172^;  but  he  surmised  that  this  dii^erenco  was 
owing  to  the  innkeeper's  cockney  pronuncia- 
tion, which  always  likes  to  squeeze  in  an  A 
where  it  is  not  wanted. 

He  ^tered  the  savings-bank.  A  young 
man  was  standing  at  a  desk,  apparently  en- 
gaged in  some  calculation. 

*'  Can  I  here  be  saved  ?  "  Steven  asked. 

**  ril  attend  to  you  in  two  minutes,"  the 
clerk  answered. 

Steven  looked^  round  the  place.  It  was  a 
magnificent  office.  A  large  set  of  mahogany 
desks  seemed  waiting  for  half  a  dozen  clerks 
who  had  not  yet  made  their  appcaranoe. 
Steven  perceived  that  be  was  mistaken. 
''  StUl,"  he  thought,  '*  I  will  ask  this  young 
man  to  help  me  on  my  way." 

*•  Well.  What  can  I  do  for  you?  "  said 
the  clerk  to  him. 

Now  Steven  wanted  at  once  to  tell  him 
that  he  perceived  he  was  wrong,  but  he  did 
not  know  the  word  **  wrong."  **  What  is 
verkeerd  in  English  ?  "  he  asked  himself.  He 
translated  tlio  word  into  Latin,  and  giving  it 
an  English  termination,  said, — 

'<*My  gentleman,  I  see  I  am  perverted.  I 
wish  to  be  saved." 

The  comical  face  with  which  Steven  said 
these  words  called  up  an  equally  comical  ex- 
pression on  the  face  of  the  clerk. 

*'  What  ?  Are  you  perverted?  "  he  asked, 
contracting  his  brow  with  a  queer  look. 

**  Yes,  I  sec  I  am  here  on  the  perverted 
place ;  but  perhaps  will  you  be  so  good  of  to 
help  mc  on  the  way." 

**  Do  you  want  to  deposit  some  money  ?  " 
the  clerk  asked. 

'*  Yes,  I  have  money,"  Steven  answered, 
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producing  a  handful  of  coppers  from  his 
pocket ;  *'  I  must  be  saved  with  a  razor  along 
my  visage." 

The  clerk  laughed  uproariously,  and  so 
did  some  of  the  other  clerks  who  had  now 
come  in,  until  the  whole  office  echoed.  Ste- 
ven, perceiving  the  oddity  of  the  case,  heart- 
ily joined  them.  The  young  man  then  took 
him  to  a  barber ^s  shop,  where  he  soon  got 
what  he  wanted. 

A  few  days  later  he  read  on  a  shop  win- 
dow, Shavings  for  grates, 

**  Ah,"  he  said  to  himself,  '<  I  suppose 
this  is  a  philanthropic  establishment  for  poor 
people  to  be  shaved  gratis." 

After  leaving  the  barber's  shop  poor  Ste- 
ven again  found  himself  in  an  awkward  pre- 
dicament. He  could  not  find  his  inn.  In 
vain  he  vralked  up  one  street  after  another. 
At  length  he  asked  a  person  whom  he  met, — 

**  Can  you  tell  me  where  Truman,  Han- 
bury,  Buxton,  and  Co.'s  Entire  is?  " 

*»I  don't  know,  I'm  sure,"  was  the  an- 
swer.    ''  Ask  the  cabman  over  there." 

Cabby  readily  offered  to  take  Steven  to  the 
plaee.  After  half  an  hour's  drive,-he  found 
himself  at  the  entrance  of  the  brewery  at 
Spitalfields.  Of  course  cabby  was  ordered  to 
drive  back ;  and  this  time  it  was  to  my  office. 
I  was  glad  to  meet  him  and  give  him  wel- 
come. 

*'  Where  have  you  passed  the  night?  "  I 
asked. 

*'  Well,  in  an  Entire,"  Steven  replied. 
*^  It  was  written  up  with  big  letters,  Tru- 
man, Hanbury.  Buxton,  and  Co.'s  Entire." 

I  could  not  help  laughing  out,  however 
unpolite  But  he  laughed  as  heartily  when 
I  explained  the  matter  to  him. 

*'  Don't  you  know  the  name  of  the  street?  " 
I  asked,  looking  as  grave  as  I  could. 

^<  Yes,"  he  answered,  looking  into  his 
pocket-book,  <'  it  is  Stick  no  bills  Street  F.  P. 
13  feet." 

*^  How  in  the  world  did  you  get  that  ad- 
dress ?  "  I  asked,  scarcely  able  to  contain 
myself. 

*  Well,"  he  answered,  **  I  went  to  the 
comer  of  the  street  where  a  church  stands, 
and  there  I  read  these  words." 

Really  it  was  no  easy  method  to  find  out 
the  place  from  such  an  address.  The  cir- 
cumstance, however,  that  the  comer  of  the 
street  was  occupied  by  a  church,  supplied  us 
with  a  thread  to  track  our  way  through  the 
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labyrinth.  After  an  hour's  searching  we 
were  successful  in  finding  the  **  Entire,*'  and 
soon  we  were  on  our  way  to  Chelsea. 

With  deep  interest  Steven  studied  the 
shops  as  wc  drove  along. 

*•  You  are  a  great  nation,"  he  said.  "  I 
see  you  have  even  warehouses  for  separate 
nationalities,  such  as  Italian  warehouses  and 
Babylonian  warehouses.  I  suppose  statues 
from  Italy  are  sold  in  the  one,  and  antiqui- 
ties from  Babylon  in  the  other." 

**  You  are  mistaken  as  to  the  Italian  ware- 
house," I  replied.  **  It  has  nothing  to  do 
with  Italian  art  or  literature.  It  is  only  a 
shop  for  selling  fruits  and  dainties.  But  as 
to  the  Babylonian  warehouses,  I  really  do 
not  know  that  there  are  such  in  this  coun- 
try." 

*'  Well,  there  is  one  !♦"  cried  ho,  pointing 
at  a  shop  which  we  passed  by. 

I  looked  out  of  the  window.  It  was  a 
baby-linen  warehouee. 

You  can  understand  how  we  received  the 
story  of  Steven's  difficulties.  lie  took  it  all 
good-naturedly,  however,  and  by  repeated 
questionings  showed  a  great  thirst  for  infor- 
mation. Here  is  one  out  of  many  of  his  in- 
terrogatories. Ho  asked  why  the  entrance 
to  a  railway  station  bore  the  inscription  Tuo 
yaw,  which  he  noticed  at  the  London  Bridge 
terminus.  He  looked  into  his  dictionary, 
but  the  word  Tuo  was  not  there,  and  as  to 
the  word  yaw,  he  found  it  was  a  nautical 
term,  meaning  a  quick,  out-of-the-way  mo- 
tion. But  what  it  had  to  do  with  a  railway 
station  he  was  not  able  to  make  out.  Va- 
rious solutions  were  offered.  Some  thought 
it  might  be  the  name  of  one  of  the  stations 
on  the  line.  Others  supposed  it  might  be 
the  name  of  an  advertiser.  At  length,  after 
much  questioning  and  musing,  we  found  that 
it  was  the  words  Way  out,  which,  stuck  on 
the  transparent  glass  door,  had  been  read  by 
Steven  coming  from  an  opposite  side. 

Being  engaged  next  day  in  some  impor- 
tant business  matters,  I  left  Steven  to  see 
London  for  himself.  With  his  dictionary  in 
one  pocket  and  his  map  in  the  other,  he  set 
out  in  the  direction  of  Hyde  Park.  He  re- 
fused to  take  a  guide,  preferring  to  find  his 
way  unassiBted.  **  On  that  manner,"  he 
said,  *'  shall  1  flie  city  better  learn  to  know, 
and  I  shall  better  to  my  eyes  give  the  food." 
After  having-  walked  a  couple  of  hours,  how- 
ever, he  found  that  he  ought  to  **  give  the 


food  "  also  to  his  stomach.  He  noticed  a 
pie-house. 

<' Can  I  here  a  little  oat  ?  " 

**  Yes,"  the  lady  replied.  ^•'Whatdoyou 
want?'' 

*<  What  have  you?  "  Steven  asked. 

**  I  can  give  you  a  pork  pie." 

Steven  took  his  dictionary.  Ho  had  never 
heard  the  word  before.  He  soon  found  it, 
or  at  least  he  thought  so. 

"  What !  "  he  exclaimed,  *'  do  you  eat 
those  beasts  in  this  country?  " 

» *  Of  course  we  do , "  the  lady  replied.  *  *  We 
aren't  Jews." 

** Tastes  it  nicely?" 

"  Very,"  the  lady  answered,  with  a  smile. 

"  Give  me  a  piece,  if  you  please." 

**  I  cannot  give  you  a  piece,  you  must  take 
a  whole." 

»*  But  I  cannot  eat  a  whole  porcupine !  " 
Steven  exclaimed. 

**  Oh,  dear !  "  the  lady  crietl,  shaking  with 
laughter.  **  Did  you  mean  I  was  to  give 
you  a  hedgehog?  No,  sir ;  I  cannot  treat 
you  to  such  a  dainty.  A  pork  pie  is  made 
of  a  pig." 

Steven  again  referred  to  hijj  dictionary,  and 
turned  up  the  word  pick, 

**  That's  in  the  whole  no  food,  that's  a 
hammer,"  he  said.  *'  I  cannot  eat  iron  and 
steel,"  he  added  with  a  smile. 

The  lady  felt  quite  perplexed.  She  called 
her  husband,  to  w^hom  she  explained  her 
difficulty.  He  at  once  took  a  pie,  and  point- 
ing to  it  with  his  finger,  imitated  the  grunt- 
ing noise  of  a  hog  in  such  a  perfect  way  that 
there  could  be  no  further  misapprehension. 
Steven  therefore  cat  the  pie  with  comfort  and 
relish. 

One  evening  when  a  party  of  friends  were 
spending  a  couple  of  hours  witli  us,  we  had 
a  conversation  about  the  Hutch  and  the 
English  languages,  which  soon  grew  into  a 
friendly  and  amusing  controversy.  Steven, 
in  his  usual  humorous  mood,  held  that  the 
Dutch  was  the  best  and  most  perfect  lan- 
guage in  the  world.  He  believed  it  was 
spoken  in  Paradise.  One  of  our  friends 
agreed  with  him  there,  because  ho  believed 
it  was  spoken  by  the  serpent.  Upon  this 
Steven  quickly  answered,  **  Natural,  for 
the  cunning  animal  know  that  in  English, 
which  was  its  own  language,  it  would  not 
be  understood."  However  little  compli- 
mentary this  explanation  was  to  our  Bng- 
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lish  feeling,  yet  Steven  earned  the  applause 
of  the  whole  company  through  his  adroit  ap- 
plication. To  prove  his  assertion  about  the 
perfection  of  the  Duteh  language,  be  pointed 
at  the  various  sizes  of  its  words.  ''If  you 
come  to  us  for  words,"  be  said,  **  we  can 
serve  you  in  all  manners.  We  have  words 
so  short  tliat  they  only  exist  in  two  letters ; 
for  example,  a,  which  in  English  is  ep^. 
Here,  you  st'o,  we  are  thirty  per  oent  shorter 
than  you.  On  the  contrary,  if  you  want  a 
long  word,  take  this  : — 

**  Verbeeldint^skrachtsonivDikkebnfftwerkzaam'' 
Men,  which  mcann,  Operations  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  power  of  imagination.  Or 
thin : — 

*  *  Midden  wintrravondtydkortingsgtafrtkken , 
which  moans,  Intoroourses  for  shortening 
the  time  during  the  evenings  in  the  middle 
of  the  winter." 

lie  wrote  the  words  down  on  a  slip  of  pa- 
per, and  wo  oojiild  not  help  confessing  that 
we  were  unable  to  put  English  words  of 
equal  lon^i^th  again.*<t  them.  We  then  tried 
to  imitate  him  in  pronouncing  them,  by 
which  meauH  the  whole  company  assumed 
the  appearance  of  an  assembly  of  people  who 
were  suffering  fi*om  sea-sickness,  or  whose 
food  had  got  into  their  windpipe.  We  gave 
np  the  experiment,  declaring  that  onr  throats 
were  too  refined  for  such  barbarous  proceed- 
ings. 

»*  Barbarous  proceedings !  "  Steven  ex- 
daimcd,  cheerfully.  <*  No,  yov  are  bar- 
bers!" 

*<  Barbers !  "  cried  the  whole  of  us. 

"Ah,  Steven,"  I  said,  "you  must  know 
better,  since  you  oxperieneed  that  neither  the 
Jandlord  at  the  *  Eiitire,'  nor  the  clerk  at  the 
savings-bank,  was  uMe  to  *  raze  *  you. 

Steven  looked  into  his  dictionary. 

"  Excuse  me,  I  moan  you  are  bi^barians," 
be  answered.  "  Nothing  is  so  barbarous  as 
your  pronunciation.  You  speak  out  Ueuten- 
mtt  with  an/,  and  colonel  with  an  r.  Is  that 
not  totally  unrhymcd?  Yesterday  I  met  a 
gentleman  who  told  mo  that  his  name  was 
D<h€L  lie  gave  me  his  card  and  I  read,  Mr. 
Dahad.  You  swallow  your  words  np  like 
oysters,  shells  and  all.  Chohnonddu  becomes 
Chondy;  Leicester  evaporates  into  Lester; 
Colqtthoun  melts  away  into  Kehoon,  What 
in  the  world  do  your  letters  serve  for  if  you 
doa*t  Bpcak  out  thtin  ?  If  you  meet  with  a 
word  of  Bttme  length,  you  pick  out  one  s^lla- 
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ble,  which  you  pronounce  with  a  strong  ac- 
cent, while  the  remaining  syllables  are  rat- 
tled away  with  such  a  speed  that  no  human 
ear  can  understand  them.  Some  days  ago  I 
heard  two  gentlemen  talk  over  the  American 
war.  As  far  as  1  could  make  it  up,  they  dis- 
agreed over  tlie  question,  whether  the  broken 
Union  could  be  restored.  In  this  discussion 
the  one  made  frequently  use  of  a  word  which 
apparently  existed  in  many  syllables,  but  the 
only  one  I  could  understand  was,  rap  or  rep. 
At  length,  after  much  sharp  listening,  I 
discovered  that  it  was  irrrparableness.  Now 
I  know  this  word  wholly  good.  I  have  hun- 
dred times  the  word  irreparabilis  in  Latin  read 
and  written.  But,  with  such  a  pronuncia- 
tion, would  even  Cicero,  witii  all  his  knowl- 
edge of  Latin,  tumble  int)  the  ditch?  And 
then,  what  a  ridiculous  way  of  putting  the 
accent !  you  place  it  exactly  there  where  no- 
body thinks  of  to  place  it.  Photography  is 
composed  of  two  Greek  words,  phos,  light, 
and  graphia,  writing.  The  to  is  merely  a  syl- 
lable for  to  link  the  two  together.  It  has  no 
meaning  of  itself.  Yet  you  leave  the  pho  and 
the  gra  alone,  bnt  you  place  your  accent  upon 
that  miserable,  good-for-nothing  to.  It  is 
just  like  building  a  spire  on  the  roof  of  a 
fire-engine  house.  So  I  heard  yesterday  two 
ministers  in  full  earnestness  discuss  the  ques- 
tion, whether,  in  bicentenary  ^  the  accent  ought 
to  be  on  oen  or  on  ten  !  " 

Steven  hero  paused,  but,  no  one  wishing  to 
interrupt  him,  he  proceeded. 

"  And  were  you  yet  but  regular  in  the 
placing  of  your  accents !  But  you  are  upon 
this  point  so  despotic  that  the  Turkish  sultan 
may  take  his  hat  off  to  you.  In  photography 
you  place  the  accent  upon  to.  Very  govni. 
We  must  allow  it,  because  we  can  do  noth- 
ing against  it.  But  in  photographic^  you  at 
once,  without  to  ask  somebody's  permission, 
transplaoe  the  accent  upon  gra.  This  is  really 
inhuman.  I  protest  against  such  arbitrarity 
in  the  name  of  all  the  nations  who  come  to 
your  country.  We  have  the  rip;ht  of  to  ex- 
pect that  your  language,  as  being  a  human 
language,  be^speakoutable,  following  rales 
which  are  leamable  by  men.  liut  your  pro- 
nunciation is  like  a  ship  without  helm  and 
compass  in  the  open  sea.  I  believe  it  is 
lighter  to  set  the  cackling  of  ducks  and  geese 
upon  notes,  than  to  make  rules  for  tlie  pro- 
nunciation of  the  English  language." 

In  this  way  Steven  scolded  us  in  bis  An- 
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glicized-Dutch  stylo,  of  which  I  have  tried  to 
give  you  an  idea.  While  reading  over  what 
I  have  written,  however,  I  find  I  only  have 
given  you  a  poor  copy.  Sometimes  he  was 
quite  unintelligible,  by  translating  a  Dutoh 
word  wrongly,  or  taking  a  wrong  word  from 
the  dictionary.  I  had  then  to  come  between, 
as  interpreter,  and  with  the  aid  of  my  knowl- 
edge of  the  Dutch,  to  try  to  put  him  on  the 
right  way  again.  I  recollect  he  said,  *^  In 
this  supervision,"  instead  of  "in  this  re- 
spect ;  "  *'  to  traduct "  for  **  to  translate ;  " 
an  *»  underputting  "  for  a  **  supposition ;  " 
to  **come  over  one"  for  to  "agree;"  an 
•  *  underseparation  "  for  a  *  *  distinction . "  To 
a  lady  who  made  an  objection  to  one  of  his 
statements,  he  said,^*'  I  believe  I  can  easily 
over-harness  you."  He  meant  to  say,  *«  I 
can  easily  convince  you."  And  so  there  were 
a  great  many  other  odd  mistakes  which  made 
us  laugh  heartily,  and  contributed  much  to 
our  amusement. 

Now  afl  to  Steven's  invective  against  our 
irregular  pronunciation  we  could  not  help 
pleading  guilty.  But  then  one  of  us  ven- 
tured to  say  something  in  defence  of  our  lan- 
guage by  pointing  out  its  practical  tendency, 
the  simplicity  of  its  grammar,  and  the  con- 
ciseness of  its  structure. 

**  Oh,  speak  there  not  of !  "  Steven  replied, 
in  his  amusing  tone  of  mock-indignation. 
**  Yes,  you  arc  short  in  your  expressions,  but 
one  must  not  ask  what  you  sacrifice  to  that 
brevity.  You  hold  1h>uso  among  the  foreign 
languages  with  true  vandalism,  and  you  break 
the  neck  of  the  finest  words  to  make  them 
usable  for  your  abbreviation  ism.  So  by  ex- 
ample take  tlic  word  omnibus.  Is  that  not  a 
beautiful  Latin  word?  Well,  how  did  you 
handle  it?  You  chopped  off  its  tail,  and 
threw  its  head  and  body  overlxwird  ;  and 
thus  you  got  the  word  busf  On  the  con- 
trary, with  the  word  aAriokt,  you  went  to 
work  in  the  round-turned  manner ;  you 
chopped  off  the  head,  and  tlirew  away  body 
and  tail ,  and  thus  you  kept  the  word  cab.  That 
is  really  dealing  with  languages  like  a  butcher. 
What  (u  confusion  must  there  out  come 
forth !  " 

*'  True,"  I  said,  interrupting  him.  •*  Yon 
experienced  that  yourself  the  other  day, 
didn't  you?  when  you  were  staying  with 
Mr.  Hayborne,  and  had  to  go  to  a  tea^ 
party." 

•*  Oh,  yes,"  he  replied,  "  it  was  with  the 


cab.  I  had  dined  with  Mr.  Hayborne,  and 
we  should  drink  tea  by  his  cousin  Mrs.  Johnis 
(Mrs.  Jones).  '  We  will  take  a  cab,'  he  said 
to  me.  <  A  cap  ? '  I  asked.  '  Is  that  aaage 
in  this  country  by  evening  parties  ? '  *  Yes,' 
he  said ;  '  why  not?    You  see  it  will  rain.' 

*  Just  so,'  I  answered  ;  *  it  would  corrupt  our 
hats.'  '  Of  course  it  would,'  he  said.  So 
I  went  into  the  hall  to  take  my  cap  from 
the  doth-rake,  meanwhile  thinking  by  my- 
self, *  How  parsimonious  those  English  are 
with  their  hats !  '  I  could  not  find  my  cap 
on  the  eloth-rake.  The  servant  had  broaght 
it  above  in  my  sleep-room.  I  rang  the  beU 
for  a  candle  and  went  above.  Meanwhile  the 
cab  came  before  the  door.  Mr.  Hayborne 
came  up  to  me.  <  What  keeps  you  ?  '  asked 
he.  *  Why,'  answered  I,  '  I  cannot  find  it. 
The  servant  said  to  me  it  is  here  upon  my 
sleep-room.'     ^What  is  here?'  asked  he. 

*  Why,  the  cap.'  » The  cab? '  he  said,  burst- 
ing out.  *  Do  you  expect  the  cab  to  come  np 
to  your  bedroom  to  ride  with  you  to  a^  tea- 
party?  '  I  then  comprehended  luy  misguess- 
ing,  and  laughed  heartily  for  it." 

"  I  wonder  you  speak  our  language  so  well 
after  such  a  short  stay  in  our  country,"  said 
one. 

"  Oh,  I  find  that  it  is  very  difficult,"  Ste- 
ven replied ;  "  and  I  believe  that  I  make 
much  errors." 

**  Of  course,  there  are  some  faults,  bat 
they  are  not  of  such  a  kind  as  to  prevent  us 
from  understanding  what  you  mean.  They 
are  more  amusing  than  perplexing.  As,  for 
instance,  when  you  said  you  *  went  above,' 
instead  of  *  up-stairs.'  " 

"  Indeed,"  Steven  said.  **  Do  you  always 
say  *  up-stairs '  ?  Then  I  suppose  that  you 
do  also  notsay,  *  below,'  but*  under  sturs.'" 

*'  No,  *  down-stairs,'  "  cried  some  voices. 

**Ah,  that  is  very  difficult,"  Steven 
sighed.  **  You  arc  very  irregular  and  arbi- 
trarious  also  in  the  use  of  your  prepositions. 
How  can  we  ever  learn  it  ?  You  say,  by  ex- 
ample, that  a  child  for  its  support  depends 
uponi\A  parents.  Now  is  that  not  absurd? 
We  say  in  Dutch  that  it  depends  from  its 
parents,  and  I  think  we  have  it  right.     For 

*  to  depend '  literally  signifies  *  to  hang 
down,'  just  as  yon  picture  to  the  wall  *  hangs 
down '  from  the  nail  which  supports  it;  thus 
the  child,  as  it  were, '  hangs  down  '  from  its 
parsots.  Now  would  it  not  be  absurd  to 
say  that  the  picture  '  hangs  down  '  upon  the 
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nail  ?  JuBt  80  abBord  it  it  to  aay  that  the 
child  depends  upon  its  parents. " 

«  I  never  thought  of  that,"  one  said ;  «*  but 
I  mast  confess  you  are  right." 

« I  am  glad  for  that,"  Steven  veplied. 

'*  Of  that,"  I  remarked,  correcting  him. 

''0/*that?  But  did  I  not  hear  yoo  say  this 
morning  that  you  were  *  sorry  far '  some- 
thing? " 

**  Yes ;  we  say, '  I  am  glad  of  it,^  and  '  I 
am  sorry /or  it.*  " 

<*  Ah,  that  is  frightful !  "Steven  exclaimed. 
*«  Qlad  of  and  sorry  for.'  Just  the  world 
turned  upside  down  !  The  preposition  o/*  al- 
ways more  or  less  shuts  in  the  idea  of  *  dis- 
inclining from,'  at  least  of  *  moving  away 
from.'  So  you  sny,  by  example,  that  I  am 
of  Amsterdam,  which  is  the  same  us  from 
Amsterdam.  Yet  you  unite  this  word  with 
t/iad,  which  is  one  of  the  strong  expressions 
of  inclinations  towards  an  object.  On  the 
other  side  you  unite  for,  the  preposition  of 
&vor  and  ioclination,  vrith  sorry,  a  word 
which  expresses  grief,  displeasure,  and  die- 
Uke." 

**  Indeed,"  one  of  the  ladies  observed,  **  it 
never  struck  mo  that  wo  used  our  preposi- 
tions in  such  a  strange  way.  It  really  must 
be  perplexing  to  a  foreigner  to  learn  all  such 
irregularities." 

**  Oh,  I  ara  disgusted  from  them,"  Steven 
replied,  in  a  joking  tone. 

**  With  them  !  "  several  voicee  burst  out. 

''With  them?"  Steven  repeated.  »*Do 
you  say,  *  I  am  disgusted  with  that  drunk- 
ard?'" 

"  To  be  sure  we  do." 

«*  Well,  that  is  most  absurd.  We  Dutch- 
flsen  are  disguflted/rom  him  ;  we  do  not  want 
to  be  with  him  at  all.  Disgust  seems  to 
bring  forth  a  Ptrange  cfTect  in  you.  It  drives 
yoa  to  be  with  the  object  which  you  dislike. 
I  suppose  you  consequently  say,  I  am  pleased 
from  my  wife  and  cliildien." 

**No,  no!  withf^*  the  gentlemen  cried. 
**  We  are  all  of  us  pleased  with  our  wives. 
No  mistake  about  that." 

**  So,  whether  you  are  disgusted  or  pleased, 
it  is  all  the  same,"  Steven  replied,  jocosely. 
'*  You  must  always  be  with  thorn." 

''We  can't  help  it!"  some  answered, 
ansbly. 

In  this  way  the  conversation  went  on  till 
we  were  called  to  supper.  A  great  many 
other  prepositions  were  brought  up  for  dis- 


cussion, upon  whi<^  Steven  gave  his  opinion, 
much  to  the  amusement  of  the  party.  Among 
others,  the  verb  to  put,  with  its  numerous 
prepositions  and  equally  numerous  significa- 
tions, became  a  source  of  most  amusing  con- 
troversy. How  **  to  put  up,"  for  instance, 
oould  mean,  *'  to  place,  to  expose,  to  dwell, 
and  to  have  fellowship  with,"  it  was  quite 
impossible  for  poor  Steven  to  understand. 

Before  I  close  this  long  letter,  I  must  tell 
you  Steven's  experience  at  a  public  meeting 
of  the  "Society  for  training  School-Teachers.'* 
Sir  Edward  Templerow,  with  whom  Steven 
was  staying  for  a  couple  of  days,  was  its  y^ 
chairman,  and  of  course  invited  him  to  at- 
tend. As  Steven  took  a  lively  interest  in 
everything  connected  with  school  education, 
the  invitation  was  very  wMcome  to  him.  He 
even  promised  to  give  an  address,  and,  to 
be  able  to  do  so,  kept  his  room  all  day  to 
vnrite  down  his  speech.  At  half-pa8t  seven, 
Sir  Edward  came  to  tell  him  that  his  gig  was 
at  the  door.  Steven  had  never  heard  the 
word  *•  gig  "  before  ;  but  he  guessed  that  it 
must  be  a  conveyance.  He  got  a  place  by 
Sir  Edward's  side  on  the  platform,  and  after 
some  business  was  gone  through,  *'  the  friend 
from  Holland  "  vras  summoned  to  address  the 
meeting. 

'*  Dear  friends,"  he  said,  **  when  I  rode 
through  the  streets  in  the  wig  of  your  chair- 
man— " 

Poor  Steven  !  he  could  not  proceed.  An 
uproarious  burst  of  laughter  drowned  his 
voice.  He  took  it  with  the  best  possible 
humor,  though,  and  patiently  waited  till  the 
people,  both  oo  and  under  the  platform,  had 
recovered.  Meanwhile  Sir  Edward,  amid 
much  chuckling,  explained  to  him  in  a  whis- 
pered tone  the  cause  of  this  unexpected  but 
amusing  disturbance,  and  when  the  noise  had 
subsided,  Steven  thus  proceeded : — 

*»  When  I  rode  through  the  streets  of  your 
giant-like  town  (applause),  and  when  I  saw 
the  many  churches  whicii  heave  their  towers 
up-stairs  (cheers),  I  thought,  the  English  are 
a  very  churohical  people  (loud  cheers).  I 
therefore  wonder  not  that  you  also  are  an  ed- 
ucational people  ;  for  rcligitin  la  the  mother 
of  education,  and  where  there  are  many 
churches,  there  we  may  expect  that  there  are 
also  many  schools." 

Here  Steven  could  annex  his  written  speech, 
which  he  then  read  as  follows  : — 

'*  But  foboolfl  are  not  the  unique  thing 
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which  is  necessary  for  a  good  education.  The 
/great  requisite  is  to  have  understanding 
schoolmasters,  who  are  not  principleless,  as 
many,  alas !  are,  but  who  go  out  from  l^e 
true  beginning.  A  good  school-building  with 
a  bad  schoolmaster^  is  equal  to  a  fine  coach 
with  a  drunken  coachman  (loud  cheers). 
Some  schoolmasters  give  the  children  too  lit- 
tle. They  neglect  them,  as  if  our  children 
were  but  monkeys,  walking  on  their  behind 
legs  (uproarious  applause) .  No,  our  children 
are  not  monkeys  ;  but  such  schoolmasters  are 
donkeys.  Others  give  to  the  children  too 
much.  They  endeavor  to  make  professors  of 
them.  They  endeavor  to  replenish  their  lit- 
tle heads  with  the  inkecpings  of  the  whole 
universe.  They  will  make  famous  astrono- 
mers of  them',  and  climb  up  with  them  up- 
stairs far  beyond  sun  and  moon,  and  still 
abover.  Or  they  will  make  learned  geolo- 
gists of  them,  and  valley  with  them  down- 
stairs into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  or  still  be- 
lower.  But  this  is  perverted.  When  we 
communicate  knowledge  to  men  we  must  be 
prudent,  as  we  arc  in  giving  them  natural 
food.  We  give  roast  beef  and  entries  to  great 
people,  but  we  feed  our  babies  with  poultice 
(uproarious  laughter) .  Just  so  we  must  make 
our  teaching-stuff  for  children  so  low  that  it 
falls  under   their    childish    comprehension. 


Schoolmasters  must  not  stand  among  the  lii- 
tle  fellows  like  Goliath  among  the  PhilistiDes 
(cheers).  They  must  know  how,  aa  it  were, 
to  squat  down  by  their  side  and  thus  teach 
them  as  if  they  were  their  ancienter  brothers. 
Teachers  who  refuse  thus  to  humble  them- 
selves, bereave  the  children  of  great  before^ 
parts.  It  exhilarates  me  to  learn  that  your 
Society  fosters  the  same  feelings  as  I  with  re- 
lation to  this  weighty  subject.  I  hope  that 
you  will  find  many  low  young  men,  who  stick 
out  by  humility  as  well  as  by  ability.  I  hope 
that  your  schools  will  more  and  more  be  il- 
lustrious spectacles  for  the  eye  of  the  nation, 
— spectacles  of  order  and  discipline  and  solid 
instruction,  and  of  many  other  useful  propri- 
eties and  predicaments.  I  hope  that  your 
schools  will  more  and  more  be  the  wet-nurses 
of  great  men,  so  that  whole  Europe,  looking 
at  the  English  people,  shall  be  pulled  up  in 
stupefaction  at  the  bigness  of  this  nation.'* 

Here  Steven  van  Brammelendam  sat  down 
amid  deafening  applause.  And  here  I  mast 
also  lay  down  my  pen,  which  has  run  on  too 
far  already.  I  hope  you  will  not  be  disap- 
pointed, however,  with  my  rambling  account 
of  the  experiences  of  our  good,  kind-hearted 
friend.         » 


Thb  BAKisn  Difficulty  Expljukkd. — Young 
persons  who  dine  out,  and  wish  to  be  oonsidered 
weU4nformed  young  diners-out,  must  desire  to 
be  able  to  aoswer,  in  a  few  simple  words,  the 
questions  so  frequently  put  as  to  the  real  value 
of  the  difficulty  about  the  King  of  Denmark's 
succession  to  the  Schleswig-Holstein  duchies,  Mt» 
Punch  will  explain  the  matter  in  a  moment 
The  case  is  this.  King  Christian,  being  an  ag- 
nate, is  the  collateral  heir  male  of  the  (German 
Diet,  and  couscquently  the  Duchy  of  Holstein, 
being  mediatized,  could  only  have  ascended  to 
the  Landgravine  of  Hesse  in  defeiult  of  consan- 
guinity  in  the  younger  branch  of  the  Sender- 
burg-Glttoksburgs,  and  therefore  Sohleswig,  by 
the  surrender  of  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg  Qotha, 
was  acquired  as  a  fief  in  remainder  by  the  mor- 
ganatic marriage  of  Frederick  the  Seventh.  This 
is  olear  enough,  of  course.  The  difficulty,  how- 
ever, arises  from  the  fact  that  while  the  Danish 
protocol  of  1852,  which  was  drawn  ap  by  Lord 
Palmerston,  but  signed  by  Lord  Malmesbory, 
repudiated  ex  post  facto  the  claims  of  Princess 
Mary  of  Anhalt,  as  lemaioder-woman  to  the 


Electoress  of  Augustenburg,  it  only  operated  as 
a  uti  possidetis  in  reference  to  the  interests  of 
Prince  Christian  of  Schleswig-Holstein-Sonder- 
burg-Glucksburg,  while  Baron  Bunscn^s  protest 
against  Catholicism,  under  the  terms  oCtheBdiot 
of  Nantes,  of  course  barred  the  whole  of  the  lin- 
eal ancestry  of  the  Grand  Duke  from  claiming 
by  virtue  of  the  Salic  clause  of  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction.  The. question  is  therefore  exhaustively 
reduced  to  a  very  narrow  compass,  and  the  dis- 
pute simply  is,  whether  an  agnate  who  is  not 
consanguineous,  can,  as  a  Lutheran,  hold  a  fief 
which  is  clothed  by  mcdiatization  with  the  char- 
acter of  a  neutral  belligerent.  This  is  really  all 
that  is  at  issue)  and  those  who  seek  to  complicate 
the  case  by  introducing  the  extraneous  statement, 
true  no  doubt  in  iteclf,  that  the  Princess  of  Wales, 
who  is  the  daughter  of  the  present  King  of  Den- 
mark made  no  public  renunciation  of  either  the 
duchies,  or  the  ivory  hairbrushes,  when  she 
dined  with  Lord  Mayor  Rose,  are  simply  ea- 
deavoring  to  throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  Europe. — 
Punch, 
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READING  FAIRY  TALES. 

Suggested  by  a  charming  picture  published  by  Buffordf 

of  Boston, 

On  the  nursery-sofa  sitting, 

A  picture-book  in  her  hand, 
Is  the  visible  little  Mary, 

But  her  spirit's  in  fairy-land. 
She  is  where  never  care  nor  sorrow 

Her  gentle  heart  may  approaoh  ; 
She  is  riding  with  Cinderella, 

To  the  ball  in  a  puinpkin-ooach. 

She  wanders  alone  with  Aladdin, 

In  enchanted  gardens  strange. 
Sees  a  grim  old  godmother  quickly 

To  a  beautiful  fiairy  change. 
She  reads  with  wonder  how  vipers 

And  rubies  and  diamonds  fell 
From  the  mouths  of  the  good  and  bad  maidens 

Who  went  to  the  fairy  well. 

She  se(&  Jack  the  bean-stalk  climbing 

To  the  country  fSir  up  the  sky  ; 
Sees  Little  Red  Riding  Hood  strolling, 

And  the  gaunt  wolf  prowling  by,  • 
And  she  re^s  of  the  wicked  uncle. 

And  blesses  the  redbreast  good. 
For  covering  over  with  forest  leaves 

The  little  babes  in  the  wood. 

With  Jack,  the  Killer  of  Giants, 

She  enters  the  Ogre*s  hall. 
Notes  the  **  dodge  **  of  the  hasty-pudding. 

And  watches  the  Monster's  fall ; 
And  she  visits  Bluebeard's  castle. 

And  hears  Fatima  say, 
*•  Oh,  whatever  can  be  in  that  closet?  " 

And  she  watches  her  turn  the  key. 

She  is  down  in  the  depths  of  ocean. 

In  a  beautiful  coral  cell ; 
Hearing  the  sea-nymphs  singing. 

And  couched  in  a  Nautilus  shell ; 
On  a  magic  horse  she  is  riding. 

Swift  through  the  azure  air. 
Or  she  sits  on  a  magic  carpet. 

And  can  ••  wish  '*  herself  everywhere. 

She  knows  old  Sinban,  tue  sailor. 

The  Valley  of  Diauionds  sees. 
And  pick  in  a  Persian  garden 

Fruits  of  ruby  from  crystal  trees  ; 
She  walks  through  the  streets  of  Bagdad, 

Naught  from  the  sight  is  hid. 
For  she's  led  by  the  Vizier  Graffad,  / 

And  the  Caliph  Alraschid. 

She  sees  the  shrewd  Morgiana 

Fasten  the  bolts  and  bars. 
Then,  whispering,  pour  boiling  oil  on 

The  Forty  Thiev*»  in  the  jars. 
She  shudders  to  sec  the  Genii 

From  the  casket  fhHvi  and  risen. 
And  shouts  from  the  Fisherman  cunning. 

Shuts  him  up  again  in  his  prison. 

Her  playmates  are  all  'forgotten. 
Nor  hanger  nor  thirst  she  feels, 
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For  she  has  as  companions  fairies. 

And  exists  on  fairy  meals. 
So  she  sits  till  darkening  wainscot 

Is  tinged  with  the  moon's  first  beams. 
There  she  drops  her  head  o'er  the  volume. 

And  is  off  to  the  land  of  dreams. 

Alas  !  that  the  ftuth  of  childhood 

Should  vanish  before  our  prime. 
Bright  days  when  all  things  seemed  possible. 

In  the  once  upon  a  time  ! 
Who  does  not  wish,  when  the  cares  of  age 

Spirit  and  fVame  assail. 
They  were  bending  again  o'er  a  picture  page 

Reading  a  fiury  tale.  Cutlbita. 

—TraMCfifk 
Boston,  December,  1868. 


THE  EXILE'S  PRAYER. 
[In  his  work  on  the  Mind,  Dr.  Bosh  mcDtionf  )kf 
fact  attested  by  dergyifien  of  his  acqaaintauoe,  thai 
the  aged  foreigners  whom  they  attended,  generli^ 
prayed,  on  their  death-beds,  in  their  native  Jhs-  - 
guage,  though  in  many  cases,  they  had  not  vgxi^i^ 
it  for  fifty  or  sixty  years.] 

He  speaks.    The  lingering  locks,  that  cold 

And  tew  and  gray,  fall  o'er  his  brow. 
Were  bright,  with  childhood's  clustered  gold^ 

When  last  that  voice  was  heard  as  now,     > 
He  speaks  !  and  as  with  flickering  blaze. 

Life's  last  dim  embers,  waning,  bum, 
Fr^  Arom  the  unsealed  fount  of  praise. 

His  childhood's  gushing  words  return.     '  •  '• 

Ah  !  who  can  tell  what  visions  roll  ^ 

Before  those  wet  and  clouded  eyes,  '* ' 

As,  o'er  the  old  man's  parting  soul,  •• 

His  childhood's  wakened  memories  risei  .vn 

The  fields  are  green  and  gladsome  still,  ^ 

That  smiled  act)und  his  sinless  home. 

And  back,  from  ancient  vale  and  hill,  '    * 

Exultant  echoes  bounding  come  !  *"' 

He  treads  that  soil,  the  first  he  pressed  ; 

He  shouts  with  all  his  boyish  glee  ;  '    -'• 

He  rushes  to  his  mother's  breast ;  '  •  -' 

He  clasps  and  climbs  his  father *8  knee ;     .,  • 
And  then  the  prayer  that  nightly  rose,      . . ,   , 

Warm  from  his  lisping  lips  of  yore, 
Burst  forth,  to  bless  that  evening's  close 

Whose  slumbers  earth  shall  break  no  mors ! 

Dark  though  our  brightest  lot  may  be, 

From  toil  to  sin  and  sorrow  driven, 
Sweet  childhood !  we  have  still  in  thee       • '  .« 

A  link  that  holds  us  dear  to  heaven  !        ,.  i. 
When  Mercy's  errand  angel's  near, 

*Tis  in  tfa|r  raiment  that  they  shine. 
And  if  one  voice  reach  Mercy's  ear,  ^ 

That  blessed  voioe  is  surely  thine ! 

God  of  his  father  !  may  the  breath 

That  upward  wafts  the  exile's  sigh,  '' 

Rise,  fhigrant,  from  the  lips  of  deiUh, 

As  the  first  prayer  of  inuncy !  . , 

Frown  not,  if  through  his  childhood,  back» 

The  old  man  heavenward  seeks  his  way, 
Thy  light  was  on  that  morning  track. 

It  can  but  lead  to  Thee  and  day! 
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CHAPTER  I. 

*'  I  SAT,  yoa  boy,  it  always  rains  here, 
4oe8DH  it? — or  *  whiles  snaws ' — as  the  abo- 
filpiies  say.  You're  a  native,  aren't  you? 
When  do  you  think  the  rain  will  go  off? — 
4o  you  ever  have  any  fine  weather  here?  I 
dOD*t  see  the  good  of  a  fine  country  when  it 
•^insfor  ever  and  ever?  What  do  you  do 
with  yourselves,  you  people,  all  the  year 
imuod  in  such  a  melancholy  place?  " 

•*  You  see  we  know  no  better  " — said  the 
fiurmer  of  Ramore,  who  came  in  at  the  mo- 
meai  to  the  porch  of  his  house,  where  the 
young  gentleman  was  standing,  confronted 
hy  young  Colin,  who  would  have  exploded  in 
boyish  rage  before  now,  if  he  had  not  been 
reeuiiined  by  the  knowledge  that  his  mother 
was  within  hearing—**  and,  wet  or  dry,  the 
coQDtry-side  comes  natural  to  them  it  belongs 
to.  If  it  werena  for  a  twinge  o'  the  rheu- 
matics noo  and  then, — and  my  lads  are  owre 
yoQDg  for  that, — it's  a  grai^d  country .  If  it's 
nao  great  comfort  to  the  purse,  it's  aye  a 
pleasure  to  the  e'e.  Come  in  to  the  fire,  and 
take  a  scat  till  the  rain  blows  by .  My  lads, ' ' 
said  Colin  of  Ramore,  with  a  twinkle  of  ap- 
probation in  his  eye,  **  take  little  heed 
whether  it's  rain  or  shine." 

**  I'm  of  a  different  opinion,"  said  the 
stranger ;  **  I  don't  like  walking  up  to  the 
ankles  in  those  filthy  roads." 
'  He  was  a  boy  of  fifteen  or  so,  the  same  age 
ao  young  Colin,  who  stood  opposite  him, 
breathing  hard  with  opposition  and  natural 
enmity ;  but  the  smart  Etonian  considered 
himself  much  more  a  man  of  the  world  and 
of  experience  than  Colin  the  eldbr,  and  looked 
on  the  boy  with  calm  contempt. 

"I'll  be  glad  to  dry  my  boots  if  you'll  let 
B«,"  he  said,  holding  up  a  foot  which  beside 
young  Colin 's  sturdy  hoof  looked  preter- 
natnrally  small  and  dainty. 

**  A  fit  like  a  lassie's!  "  the  conntry  boy 
Mkid  to  himself  with  responsive  disdain. 
Young  Colin  laughed  half  aloud  as  his  natu- 
ral enemy  followed  his  fiither  into  the  house. 


**  He's  feared  to  wet  his  feet,"  said  the  lad, 
with  a  chuckle  of  mockery,  holding  forth  his 
own  which  to  his  consciousness  were  never 
dry.  Any  moralist,  who  had  happened  to  be 
at  hand,  might  have  suggested  to  Colin  that 
a  faculty  for  acquiring  and  keeping  up  wet 
feet  during  every  hour  of  the  twenty-four 
which  he  did  not  spend  in  bed  was.  no  great 
matter  to  brag  of:  but  then  moralists  did  not 
flourish  at  Ramore.  The  boy  made  a  rush 
out  through  the  soft-falling,  incessant  rain, 
dashed  down  upon  the  shingly  beach  with  an 
impetuosity  which  dispersed  the  wet  pebbles 
on  all  sides  of  him,  and  jumping  into  the 
boat,  pushed  out  upon  the  loch,  not  for  any 
particular  purpose,  but  to  relieve  a  little  bis 
indignation  and  boyish  discomfiture.  The 
boat  was  clumsy  enough,  and  young  Colin 's 
**  style  "  in  rowing  was  not  of  a  high  order, 
but  it  caught  the  quick  eye  of  the  Eton  lad, 
as  he  glanced  out  from  the  window. 

»*  That  fellow  can  row,"  he  said  to  himself, 
but  aloud,  with  the  nonchalance  of  his  race, 
as  he  went  forward,  passing  the  great  cradle, 
which  stood  on  one  side  of  tlie  fire,  to  the 
chair  which  the  farmer's  wife  bad  placed  for 
him.  She  received  with  many  kindly,  homely 
invitations  and  welcomes  the  serene  young- 
potentate  as  he  approached  her  fireside 
throne. 

**  Come  awa— come  in  to  the  fire.  The 
roads  are  past  speaking  o'  in  this  soft  weather. 
Maybe  the  young  gentleman  would  like  to 
change  his  feet,"  said  the  soft-voiced  woman, 
who  sat  in  a  wicker-work  easy-chair,  with  a 
very  small  Imby,  and  checks  still  pale  from 
its  recent  arrival.  She  had  soft,  dark,  Ixsam- 
ing  eyes,  and  the  softest  pink  flush  coming 
and  going  over  her  face,  and  was  wrapped  in 
a  shawl,  and  evidently  considered  an  invalid 
— which,  for  the  mother  of  seven  or  eight 
children,  and  the  mistress  of  Ramore  Farm, 
was  an  honorable  but  inconvenient  luxury. 
'*  I  oould  bring  you  a  pair  of  my  Colin 's 
stockings  in  a  moment.  I  dare  say  they're 
I  about  your  sizo— or  if  you  would  like  to  gang 
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ben  tbe  house  into  the  spare  room,  and  change 
them—" 

**  Oh,  thanks ;  but  there  is  no  need  for 
that,"  said  the  visitor,  with  a  slight  blush, 
being  conscious,  as  even  an  Eton  boy  could 
not  help  being,  of  the  humorous  observation 
of  the  farmer,  who  had  come  in  behind  him, 
and  in  whose  eyes  it  was  evident  the  experi- 
enced **  man  "  of  the  fifth  form  was  a  less 
sublime  personage  than  he  gave  himself  credit 
for  being.  **  I  am  living  down  at  the  Castle," 
he  added,  hastily  ;  **  I  lost  my  way  on  the 
hills,  and  got  dreadfully  wet;  otherwise  I 
don^t  mind  the  rain."  And  he  held  the 
dainty  boots,  which  steamed  in  the  heat,  to 
the  fire. 

**  But  you  maunna  gang  out  to  the  hills  in 
such  slight  things  again."  said  Mrs.  Cam]v 
bell,  looking  at  them  compassionately  ;  **  I'll 
get  you  a  pair  of  my  Colin 's  strong  shoes  and 
stockings  that'll  keep  your  feet  warm.  Til 
just  lay  the  wean  in  the  cradle,  and  you  can 
slip  them  off  the  time  I'm  away,"  said  the 
good  woman,  with  a  passing  thought  for  the 
boy's  bashfulness.  But  the  farmer  caught 
her  by  the  arm  and  kept  her  in  her  chair. 
•  **  I  suppose  there's  mair  folk  than  you 
about  the  house,  Jeanic?  "  said  her  husband, 
**  though  you're  so  positive  about  doing  every- 
thing yoursel'.  Til  tell  the  lass  ;  and  I  ad- 
Tise  you,  young  gentleman,  not  to  be  shame- 
Cbu^,  but  take  the  wife's  advice.  It's  a 
great  quality  o'  hers  to  ken  what's  good  for 
other  folk." 

*•  I  ken  by  myscr,"  said  the  gen  tie- voiced 
wife,  with  a  smile — and  she  got  up  and  went 
softly  to  the  window,  while  the  young  stranger 
took  her  counsel.  ''There's  Colin  out  in 
the  boat  again,  in  a  perfect  pour  of  rain," 
she  said  to  herself,  with  a  gentle  sigh — »*  he'll 
get  his  death  o'  cauld;  but,  to  be  sure,  if  he 
had  been  to  get  his  death  that  gate,  it  would 
have  come  afore  now.  There's  a  great  deal 
of  rain  in  this  country  you'll  be  thinking? — 
a'  tbe  strangers  say  sai^ ;  but  I  canna  see  that 
they  bide  away,  for  a'  that,  though  they're 
aye  grumbling.  And  if  you're  fond  o*  the 
hills,  you'll  get  reconciled  to  the  rain.  I've 
■een  mony  an  afternoon  when  there  was 
scarce  an  hour  without  two  or  three  rain- 
bows, and  the  mist  liftin'  and  droppin'  again, 
as  if  it  was  set  to  music.  I  canna  say  I  have 
any  experience  mysel' ;  but  so  far  as  ane  can 
imagine,  a  clear  sky  and  a  shining  sun,  day 
after  day,  would  be  awfu*  monotonous — like 
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a  face  wi'  a  set  smile.  I  tell  tbe  bairns  it^i 
as  guid  as  a  fairy  tale  to  watch  the  clou.d8 — 
and  it's  no  common  sunshine  when  it  does 
come,  but  a  kind  o'  wistful  light,  as  if  he 
couldna  tell  whether  he  ever  might  see  yoa 
again  ;  but  it's  awfu'  when  the  crops  are  out, 
as  they  are  the  noo — the  Lord  forgive  me  for 
speaking  as  if  I  liked  the  rain !  " 

And  by  this  time  her  boy-visitor,  having 
succeeded,  much  to  his  comfort  and  disgust, 
in  replacing  his  wet  chaussures  by  Colin's  dry, 
warm  stockings  and  monstrous  shoes,  Mrs. 
Campbell  came  back  to  her  seat  and  lifled  h«» 
baby  again  on  her  knee.  The  baby  was  of 
angelic  disposition,  and  perfectly  disposed  to 
make  itself  comfortable  in  its  cradle  ;  but  tbe 
usually  active  mother  evidently  made  it  a  kind 
of  excuse  to  herself  for  her  compulsory  repose. 

**  The  wife  gets  easy  to  her  poetry,"  said 
the  farmer,  with  a  smile,  ''  which  is  pleasant 
enough  to  hear,  though  it  doesn't  keep  the 
grain  from  sprouting.  You're  fond  of  the 
hills,  you  Southland  folk  ?  You'll  bo  from 
level  land  yoursel',  I  reckon? — vehere  a'  tbe 
craps  were  safe  housed  afore  the  weather 
broke?  We  have  nae  particular  reason  to 
complain  vet,  if  we  could  but  makje  suro  o' 
a  week's  or  twa's  dry  weather.  It'U  bo  tbe 
holidays  still  with  you  ?  " 

**  Yes,"  said  young  Frank]and«  slightly  die- 
gusted  at  being  so  calmly  set  down  a0  a  school- 
boy. 

'*  I  hear  there's  some  grand,  sobools  in 
England,"  said  Mrs.  Campbell;  <'do'  that 
they're  to  compare  wi.'  Edinburgh,  I  suppose? 
Colin,  there's  some  sherry  wine  in  the  press ;  I 
think  a  gloss  wouldna'  harm  the  young  gen- 
tleman alter  his  waiting.  Qe'U  take 'some- 
thing anyway^  if  you  would  tell  Jess.  It's 
hungry  work  clinxhing  our  hills  for  a  laddie 
like  you^  at  least  if  I  may  reckon  by  my  ain 
laddies  that  are  aye  ready  at  mealtimes,"  said 
the  farmer's  wife»  with  a  gracious  smile 
that  would  not  have  misbecome  a  duchcas. 
'*  You'll  be  at  ane  o'  the  great  schools,  I  sup- 
pose? I  aye  like  to  learn  what  I  can  when 
there's  ony  opportunity.  I  would  like  my 
Colin  to  get  a'  the  advanta;:;es^  for  he's  well 
worthy  o'  a  guid  education » though  we're 
rather  out  of  tbe  way  of  it  here." 

*'  I  am  at  Eton,"  said  the  Einglish  boy,  who 
could  scarcely  refrain  from  a  little  ridicule  at 
the  idea  of  sharing  *'  a'  the  advantages"  of 
that  distinguished  foundation  with  a  colt  like 
young  Colin  ;  **  but  I  should  think  you  would 
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find  it  too  far  off  to  send  your  eon  there,"  he 
added,  all  his  good  breeding  being  unable  to 
smother  a  Blight  laugh  as  he  looked  round  the 
homely  apartment  and  wondered  what  '*  all 
the  fellows"  would  say  to  a  schoolfellow  fn)m 
Ramorc. 

"  Nac  occasion  to  laugh,  young  gentle- 
man," said  Colin  the  elder;  "there's  been 
lord  chancellors  o'  England,  and  generals  o' 
a*  the  forces,  that  have  come  out  of  houses 
nac  better  than  this.  I  am  just  as  ye  find  me  ; 
but  I  wouMna'  say  what  might  befall  our  Co- 
lin. In  this  country  there's  nae  law  to  bind 
a  man  to  the  same  line  o'  life  as  his  fathers. 
Despise  naebody,  mynnan,  or  you  may  liveto 
be  despised  in  your  turn." 

"  T  beg  your  pardon,"  said  young  Frank- 
land,  blushing  hotly,  and  feeling  Colin's  shoes 
weigh  upon  his  feet  like  lead  ;  **  I  did  not 
intend—" 

**  No,  no,"  said  Mrs.  Campbell,  soothingly  ; 
**  it's  the  maistcr  that  takes  up  fancies  ;  but 
nae  doubt  Eton  is  far  ower-expensive  for  the 
like  of  us,  and  a  bit  callant  like  you  may 
laugh  without  ony  offence.  Wlien  Colin 
comes  to  be  a  man  he'll  make  his  ain  com- 
pany, or  I'm  mistaen  ;  but  I've  no  wish  to  pit 
him  among  lords  and  gentlemen's  sons  that 
would  jeer  at  his  homely  ways.  And  they 
tell  mc  there's  schules  in  Edinburgh  far  afore 
anything  that's  kent  in  England — besides  the 
college,"  said  the  mother,  with  a  little  pride  ; 
**  our  Colin's  done  with  his  schuling.  Edu- 
cation takes  longer  wi'  the  like  of  you .  After 
Martinmas  lie's  gaun  in  to  Glasgow  to  begin 
his  course.''^ 

Tq  this  proud  intimation  the  young  visitor 
listened  in  silence,  not  being  able  to  connect 
the  roughshod  lad  in  the  boat,  with  a  uni- 
Tcrsity,  whatever  might  be  its  form.  lie  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  scones  and  butter  which 
9e&B  the  servant,  a  handsome,  powerful  woman 
of  five  feet  ten  or  so,  had  sot  before  him  on 
the  table.  Jchs  lingered  a  little  ere  she  left 
the  room,  to  pinch  the  baby's  cheeks,  and  say, 
«*  Bless  the  lamb !  eh,  what  a  guid  bairn  !  " 
with  patriarchal  friendly  familiarity.  Mean- 
while, the  farmer  sat  down,  with  a  thump 
which  made  it  creak,  upon  the  large  old  hair- 
cloth sofa  which  filled  up  one  end  of  the  room. 

«» I've  heard  there's  a  great  difference  be- 
tween our  ci^lleges  and  the  colleges  in  Eng- 
land," said  Colin.  *•  Wi*  you  they  dinna 
train  a  lad  to  ony  thing  in  particular ;  wi'  as 
it's  a'  for  a  profession, — the  kirk,  or  the  law 
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or  physic,  as  it  may  be, — a  fair  mair  sensibfo 
system.  I'm  no  sure  it's  just  civil,  thoagfa,'* 
said  the  farmer,  with  a  quaint  mingling  of 
Scotch  complacency  and  Scotch  politenesB, 
**  to  talk  to  a  stranger  of  naething  bat  the  in- 
feriority o'  his  ain  country.  It  may  be  a' 
true  enough,  but  there's  pleasanter  topics  o' 
discourse.  The  Castle's  a  bonnie  situation  ? 
and  if  you're  fond  o'  the  water,  yachting 
and  boating,  and  that  kind  o'  thing,  there's 
grand  opportunity  amang  our  lochs." 

"  We've  got  a  yacht,"  said  the  boy,  who 
found  the  scones  much  to  his  taste,  and  be- 
gan to  feel  a  glow  of  comfort  diffusing  itself 
through  his  inner  man — <*  the  &stest  sailer  I 
know.  We  made  a  little  run  yesterday  down 
to  the  Kyles ;  but  Sir  Thomas  prefers  the 
grouse,  though  it's  awfully  hard  vrork,  I  can 
tell  you,  going  up  those  hills.  It's  so  beastly 
wet,"  said  the  young  hero,  "  I  never  was 
down  here  before ;  but  Sir  Thomas  oomes 
every  year  to  the  Highlands — he  likes  it- 
he's  as  strong  as  a  horse ;  but  I  prefer  the 
yacht,  for  my  part." 

**  And  who's  Sir  Thomas,  if  ane  may  specr 
— some  friend?  "  said  the  farmer's  wife. 

**  Oh— he's  my  father!  "  said  the  Etonian ; 
and  a  natural  flush  of  shamefacednoss  at  ac- 
knowledging such  a  relationship  rose  upon 
the  countenance  of  the  British  boy. 

**  Your  father  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Campbell,  with 
some  amazement,  **  that's  an  awfa*  queer 
way  to  speak  of  your  father ;  and  have  you 
ony  brothers  and  sisters  that  you're  this  lang 
distance  off  your  lane, — and  your  mamma 
may  be  anxious  about  you  ?  "  continued  the 
kind  mother,  with  a  wistful  look  of  inquiij. 
She  was  prepared  to  be  sorry  for  him,  con- 
cluding that  a  boy  who  spoke  of  a  father  in 
such  terms,  must  be  motherless,  and  a  neg- 
lected child.  It  was  the  most  tender  kind 
of  curiosity  which  animated  the  good  woman. 
She  formed  a  theory  about  the  lad  on  the  spot, 
as  women  do,  and  concluded  that  his  eraeL 
father  paid  no  regard  to  liini,  and  that  the 
boy's  heart  had  been  hardened  by  neglect  and 
want  of  love.  •*  Figure  our  Colin  ca'ing  the 
maister  Mr.  Campbell !  "  she  said  to  hersdf, 
and  looked  very  pitifully  at  young  Frank- 
Innd,  who  ate  his  scone  without  any  conscioua- 
ness  of  her  amiable  imaginations. 

**  Oh,  I'm  not  afraid,  "said  the  calm  youth, 
*'  She  knows  better ;  there's  ten  of  us,  and 
some  one  of  the  family  comes  to  grief  most 
days,  you  know.    She's  used  to  that.     Be- 
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Bides,  I'll  get  borne  long  before  Sir  Tbomas. 
It*8  only  four  now,  and  I  euppoee  one  could 
walk  down  from  bero — bow  soon  ?  "  All  this 
time  be  went  on  so  steadily  at  the  scones  and 
tbe  milk,  that  the  beartof  tbe  farmer's  wife, 
warmed  to  tbe  possessor  of  sucb  a  frank  and 
appreciative  appetite. 

**  You  might  put  tbe  bors«  in  the  gig  and 
drive  tbe  young  gentleman  down,'*  said  the 
soft-hearted  woman,  **  or  Colin  could  row 
bim  in  the  boat  as  far  as  tbe  pier.  It's  a 
lang  walk  for  sucb  a  callant,  and  you're  no 
tbrang.  It's  awfu'  to  think  o'  tbe  rain  bow 
it's  taking  the  bread  out  of  us  poor  folk's 
mouths  ;  but  to  be  sure  it's  tbe  Lord's  will — 
if  it  be  na,"  said  the  homely  speculatist, 
**  that  the  weather's  ane  of  the  things  that 
has  been  permitted,  for  wise  reasons,  to  fa' 
into  Itbcr  Hands  ;  and  I'm  sure,  judging  by 
tbe  way  it  comes  just  when  it  is  no'  wanted, 
ane  might  think  so,  mony  a  time  in  this  coun- 
try side.  But  ah  !  its  sinfu'  to  speak, — ^and 
look  at  yon  bonnie  rainbow,"  she  continued, 
turning  to  the  window  with'ber  baby  in  her 
arms.  Young  Frankland  got  up  slowly  as  be 
finished  his  scone.  He  was  only  partially 
sensible  of  tlfe  extreme  beauty  of  the  scene 
before  bim  ;  but  the  farmer's  wife  stood  with 
her  baby  in  her  arms,  with  bidden  lights 
kindling  in  her  soft  eyes,  expanding  and  l)eam- 
ing  over  the  lovely  landscape.  It  did  her 
good  like  a  cordial ;  though  even  Colin,  her 
seneibie  husband,  looked  on  with  a  smile  upon 
his  good-humored  countenance,  and  was  a  lit- 
tle amused  and  much  puzzled,  ns  he  had  been 
a  hundred  times  before,  seeing  his  wife's 
pleasure  in  those  common  and  cvcry-day  proc- 
esses of  nature,  to  know  why. 

Young  Colin  in  the  boat  underntood  Inittcr, 
— he  was  lying  on  his  oars  gazing  at  it  thd 
same  moment ;  arrested  in  bis  petulant,  boy- 
ish thoughts,  as  she  bad  been  in  her  anxieties, 
tbe  lad  came  out  of,  and  lost  himself  in  the 
scene.  The  sun  bad  come  out  suddenly  upon 
tbe  noble  range  of  hills  which  stretched  across 
the  upper  end  of  the  loch — that  wistful,  ten- 
der sua  which  shone  out,  diozling  with  pa- 
thetic gleams  of  sudden  love,  in  this  country, 
**a8  if  bo  couldna  tell  whether  be  might  ever 
0ee  you  again,"  as  Mrs.  Campbell  said — and 
jttst  catching  the  skirts  of  tbe  rain,  bad  flung 
a  doable  rainb<jw  across  tbe  lovely  curve  of 
the  upper  banks.  Onesideof  the  arch,  stoop- 
ing over  the  bcnithfry  hillside,  li;;hted  it  up 
with  an  unearthly  glory,  and  the  other  came 
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down  in  stately  columns,  one  grand  shaft 
within  tbe  other,  with  a  solid  magnificence 
and  steadiness,  into  tbe  water.  Young  Frank- 
land,  at  the  window,  could  not  help  thinking 
within  himself,  what  a  beautiful  picture  it 
would  make,  "  if  any  of  those  painter  fellows 
could  do  a  rain))ow  ;  "  but  as  for  young  Colin 
in  tlie  boat,  the  impulse  in  his  heart  was  to 
dash  up  to  those  heavenly  archways,  and  em- 
brace the  shining  pillar,  and  swing  himself 
aloft  half-boy,  half-poet,  to  the  celestial  world, 
where  fiery  columns  could  stand  fast  upoa 
moving  waters — and  all  was  true,  but  noth- 
ing real.  The  hills  for  their  share,  lay  very 
quiet,  taking  no  part  in  tbe  momentary  drama 
of  the  elements;  standing  passive,  letting  the 
sudden  light  search  them  over  and  over,  as 
if  seeking  for  hidden  treasure.  Just  in  the 
midst  of  the  blackness  of  the  rain,  never  was 
light  and  joy  so  sweet  and  sudden.  Tbe 
farmer's  wife  came  away  from  tbe  window 
with  a  sigh  of  pleasure,  as  the  baby  stirred 
in  her  arms ;  "Eh,  but  the  world's  bonnio, 
bonnie  !  ''  she  said  to  herself,  with  a  feeling 
that  some  event  of  joyful  importance  bad  just 
been  enacted  before  her.  As  for  the  boy  on 
the  loch,  who,  being  younger,  was  more  ab- 
stracted from  common  afiliirs,  his  dream  was 
interrupted  loudly  by  a  aill  from  the  door. 
** Come  in  wi'  the  boat;  I've  a  message  to  gie 
ye  for  the  pier,"  cried  the  farmer,  at  tho  top 
of  his  voice  ;  and  tlie  country  boy  started 
back  to  himself,  and  made  a  dash  at  bis  oars, 
and  pulled  inshore  as  violently  and  unhand- 
somely as  if  the  nature  of  his  dreams  had 
been  found  out,  and  be  was  ashamed  of  bim- 
seif.  Colin  forgot  all  the  softening  influences 
of  the  scene,  and  all  the  fine  thoughts  that 
liad,  unconscious  to  himself,  come  into  bis 
head,  when  he  found  that  the  commission  bis 
father  meant  to  give  him,  was  that  of  rowing 
the  Btranger  boy  as  far  as  the  pier,  which  was 
about  three  miles  farther  down  tbe  loch.  If 
di8o!)edience  had  been  an  ofience  understood 
at  Ramore,  possibly  he  might  have  refused ; 
but  neither  boy  nor  man,  however  well  in- 
clincMl,  is  likely  to  succeed  in  doing,  the  first 
time  of  trying,  a  kind  of  sin  with  which  be 
has  no  acquaintance.  To  give  Colin  justice, 
he  did  his  best,  and  showed  a  cordial  inclipa- 
tion  to  make  himself  disagreeable.  He  came 
in  BO  clumsily  that  the  boat  grounded  a  yard 
or  two  off  shore,  and  would  not  by  any  coax- 
^  ing  be  persuaded  t(^  approach  nearer.  And 
I  wiicn  young  Fcankland,  much  to  Ills  amaso- 
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inent»  leaped  on  boatd  without  wetting  his 
feet,  as  the  country  lad  maliciously  intended, 
and  came  against  Colin  with  such  force  as 
almost  to  knock  him  down,  the  young  boat- 
man thrust  his  passenger  forward  very  rudely, 
apd  was  as  near  capsizing  the  boat  as  pride 
would  permit  him.  **  Sit  forritMn  the  stem, 
ait  forrit.  Were  ye  never  in  a  boat  afore, 
that  ye  think  I  can  row,  and  you  sitting 
there?  '*  said  the  unchristian  Colin,  bringing 
one  of  the  oars  heavily  against  bis  adversary's 
ehins. 

*' What  the  deuce  do  you  mean  by  that? 
Give  iiie  the  oar  !  We  don't  row  like  that 
on  the  Thamee>,  I  can  tell  you,"  said  the 
btrangcr ;  and  the  brief  skirmish  between 
them  for  the  possession  of  the  oar  having  ter- 
minated abruptly  by  the  intervention  of  Colin 
the  elder,  who  was  still  withm  hearing,  the 
two  boys  set  off,  sullenly  enough,  down  the 
loch.  The  rainbow  was  dying  off  by  this 
time,  and  the  clouds  rolling  up  again  over 
the  hills ;  and  the  celestial  pillars  and  heav- 
enly archways  had  no  longer,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed, since  this  rude  invasion  of  the  real  and 
disagreeable,  the  least  morsel  of  foundation 
in  the  thoughts  of  young  Colin  of  Bamore. 

CHAPTER  n. 

**Ye  saw  the  young  gentleman  safe  to  the 
pier?  He's  a  bonnie  lad,  though  maybe  no  as 
weel-mannered  as  ane  would  like  to  see,"  said 
Mrs.  Campbell.  *'  Keep  me !  such  a  way  to 
name  his  father !  Bairns  maun  be  awfu' 
neglected  in  such  a  grand  houfee — aye  left  wi' 
aervants,  and  never  trained  to  trust  their  bits 
of  secrets  to  father  or  mother.  Laddies," 
«aid  the  farmer's  wife,  with  a  little  solem- 
nity^ looking  across  the  sleeping  baby  upon 
the  four  heads  of  different  sizes  which  bent 
over  their  supper  at  the  table,  before  her, 
"mind  you  aye,  that,  right  or  wrong,  them 
that's  maist  interested  in  whatever  befalls 
you  is  them  that  belongs  to  you — maist  ready 
to  praise  If  ye've  done  wcel,  and  excuse  you 
if  ye've  done  wrang.  I  hope  you  were  civil 
to  tlic  strange  callant,  Colin,  my  man?  " 

"  Oh,  ay,"  said  young  Colin,  not  without 
a  movement  of  conscience ;  but  he  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  enter  into  details. 

*' When  a  callant  like  that  is  pridefu',  and 
looks  as  if  he  thought  himself  better  than 
pther  folk,  I  hope  my  laddies  are  no  the  ones 
to  mind,"  said  the  mistress  of  Ramore.  '*  It 
•hows  he  hasna  had    the  advantages  that 
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might  have  been  expected.  It's  nae  hann  to 
you,  but  a  great  deal  of  harm  to  him.  Ye 
dinna  ken  how  weel  off  you  are,  you  boys," 
said  the  mother,  making  a  little  address  to 
them  as  they  sat  over  their  supper;  little 
Johnnie,  whos^  porridge  was  too  hot  for  him, 
turned  towards  her  the  round,  wondering 
black  eyes,  which  beamed  out  like  a  pair  of 
stray  stars  from  his  little  freckled  face,  and 
through  his  virispe  of  flaxen  hair,  bleached 
white  by  rain  and  sun  ;  but  the  three  others 
went  on  very  steadily  with  their  supper,  and 
did  not  disturb  themselves ;  *'  there's  aye  your 
father  at  hand  ready  to  tell  ye  whatever  you 
want  to  ken — no  like  yon  poor  callant,  that 
would  have  to  gang  to  a  tutor,  or  a  servant, 
or  something  worse ;  no  that  he's  an  ill  lad- 
die— but  I'm  aye  keen  to  see  ye  behave  your- 
sels  like  gentlemen,  and  yon  wasna  ony  great 
specimen,  as  it  was  very  easy  to  see." 

After  this  there  was  a  pause,  for  none  of 
the  boys  were  disposed  to  enter  into  that  topic 
of  conversation.  x\fler  a  little  period  of  si- 
lence, during  whfch  the  spoons  made  a  diver- 
sion, and  filled  up  the  vacancy,  they  began  to 
find  their  tongues  again. 

**It's  awfu'  wet  up  on  the  hill,"  said 
Archie,  the  second  boy ;  "  and  they  say  the 
glass  h  aye  filling,  and  the  com  on  the  Barn- 
ton  fields  has  been  out  this  three  weeks,  and 
Dugald  Macfarlane,  he  says  its  sprouting-^ 
and,  0  mother!  " 

»»  What  is  it,  Archie?" 

**The  new  minister  came  by  when  I  was 
down  at  the  smiddy  with  the  brown  mare. 
You  never  saw  such  a  red  head.  It  is  red 
enough  to  set  the  kirk  on  fire.  They  were 
saying  at  the  smiddy  that  naebody  would 
stand  such  a  color  of  hair — it's  waur  than  no 
preaching  weel — and  I  said  I  thought  that 
too,"  said  the  enterprising  Archie;  "for  I'm 
sure  I  never  mind  ony  o'  the  sermon,  but  I 
couldna  forget  such  red  hair." 

"  And  I  saw  him  too,"  said  little  Johnnie ; 
"  he  clapped  me  on  the  head,  and  said  how 
was  my  mammaw,  and  I  said  we  never  ca'ed 
onybody  mammaw,  but  just  mother ;  and  then 
he  clapped  me  again,  and  said  I  was  a  good 
boy.  What  for  was  I  a  good  boy?"  said 
Johnnie,  who  was  of  an  inquiring  and  philo- 
sophical frame  of  mind,  "  because  I  said  we 
didna  say  mammaw?  or  iust  because  it  was 
me?" 

'^  Because  he's  a  kind  man,  and  has  a  kind 
thought  for  even  the  little  bairns,"  said  Mrs. 
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Campbell,  <*  and  it  vrania  like  a  boy  o'  mine 
to  Bay  an  idle  word  agaiost  him.  Do  you 
think  they  know  better  at  the  smiddy,  Archie, 
than  here?  Poor  gentleman,"  eaid  the  good 
woman,  '*  to  be  a'  this  time  wearyin'  and 
waitin*,  and  his  heart  yeamin'  within  him 
to  get  a  kirk,  and  do  his  Master^s  work  ;  and 
then  to  ha'e  a  parcel  of  haverels  set  ap,  and 
make  a  faction  against  him  because  he  has  a 
rq^  head.  It  makes  ane  think  shame  o'  hu- 
man nature  and  Scotch  folk  baith." 

^'  But  he  canna  preach,  mother,"  said 
Ck>lin,  breaking  silence  almost  for  the  first 
time;  '*  the  red  head  is  only  an  excuse." 

*'Idinna  like  excuses,"  said  his  mt)ther, 
**  and  I  never  kent  before  that  you  were  a 
judge  o'  preaching.  You  may  come  to  ken 
bettor  about  it  yoursel'  before  a'  's  done.  I 
canna  but  think  there's  something  wrang 
when  the  like  o'  that  cfin  be,"  said  Mrs. 
Campbell ;  *'  he's  studied,  and  he's  learned 
Latin  and  Greek,  and  found  out  a'  the  ill 
that  can  be  said  about  Scripture,  and  a'  the 
lies  that  ever  have  been  invented  against  the 
truth ;  and  he's  been  brought  up  to  be  a 
minister  a*  his  days,  and  knows  what's  ex- 
pected. But  as  soon  as  word  gangs  about 
that  the  earl  has  promised  him  our  kirk, 
there's  opposition  raised.  No'  that  onybody 
kens  ony  ill  of  him ;  but  there's  the  smith, 
and  the  wright,  and  Thomas  Scott  o'  Lint- 
wearie,  maun  lay  their  heads  tbegethcr,  and 
6T8t  they  say  he  canna  prcacli,  and  then  that 
be'll  no'  visit,  and  at  least  if  a'thing  else 
fails,  that  he  has  a  red  bead.  If  it  was  a 
new  doctor  that  was  coming,  wha  would  be 
heeding  about  the  color  o'  his  hair?  but  it's 
the  minister  that's  to  stand  by  our  death-beds, 
and  baptize  our  bairns,  and  guide  us  in  the 
right  way  ;  and  we're  no'  to  let  him  come  in 
peace,  or  sit  down  in  comfort.  If  we  canna 
keep  him  from  getting  the  kirk,  we  can  make 
him  niiscrable  when  he  does  get  it.  £h, 
bairns;  I  think  shame!  and  I'm  no'  so  sure 
as  I  am  in  maist  things,'*  said  the  farmer's 
wife,  looking  up  with  a  consciousness  of  her 
husband's  presence  ;  **  that  the  maister  him- 
eel— " 

**  Weel  I'm  aye  for  popular  rights,"  said 
Colin  of  Ramore.  Uo  had  just  come  in,  atid 
had  been  standing  behind  taking  ofif  his  big 
ooat,  on  which  the  rain  glistened,  and  listen- 
ing to  all  that  his  wife  said,  **  But  if  Colin 
was  a  man  and  a  ministeT,"  said  the  Ooirmer, 


with  a  gleam  of  humor,  as  he  drew  his  chaar 
towards  the  fire,  *<  and  had  to  fight  his  waj 
to  a  kirk  like  a'  the  young  men  now-a-daja, 
I  wouldna  say  I  would  like  it.  They  mighl 
X)bject  to  his  big  mouth ;  and  you've  ower 
muckle  a  mouth  yourself,  Jeanie,"  continued 
big  Colin,  looking  admiringly  at  the  comelj 
mother  of  his  boys.  *'  I  might  tell  them' 
wha'  he  took  it  from,  and  that  if  he  had  ai 
grand  a  flow  of  language  as  his  mother,  there 
would  be  nae  fear  o'  him.  As  for  the  red 
head,  the  earl  himsel's  a  grand  example,  B4td 
if  red  hair's  right  in  an  earl,  it  canna  be  im- 
moral in  a  minister;  but  Jeanie,  though 
you're  an  awfu'  revolutionary,  ye  maunna 
meddle  with  the  kirk,  nor  take  away  popu- 
lar rights." 

'*  I'm  no  gaun  to  be  led  into  an  argument," 
said  the  mistress,  with  a  slightly  vexed  es^ 
pression ;  **  but  I'm  far  from  sure  about  the 
kirk.  After  you've  opposed  the  minister*! 
coming  in,  and  holden  committees  upon  him, 
and  ofiercd  objections,  and  done  your  best  to 
worry  the  life  out  o'  him,  and  make  him  dis- 
gusted baith  at  himsel'  and  you,  do  you  think  , 
after  that  ye  can  attend  to  him  when  you're 
weel,  and  send  for  him  when  you're  sick,  wi' 
the  right  feelings  ?  But  I'm  no  gaun  to  speak 
ony  mair  about  the  minister.  Is  the  corn  io 
yet,  Colin,  from  the  East  Park?  Eh,  bleat 
me!  and  it  was  cut  before  this  wean  was 
born  !  " 

**  We'll  have  but  a  poor  harvest  after  a'," 
said  the  farmer ;  **  it's  a  disappointment,  bat 
it  canna  be  helpit.  It's  strange  how  some- 
thing aye  comes  in,  to  keep  a  man  down 
when  he  thinks  he's  to  have  a  bit  margin ; 
but  we  must  jog  on,  Jeanie,  my  woman.  Aa 
long  as  we  have  bread  to  eat,  let  us  be  thank- 
ful. And  as  for  Colin,  it  necdna  make  ony 
difference.  Glasgow's  no  so  far  off,  but  he 
can  still  gef  his  parriteh  out  of  the  family 
meal ;  and  as  long  as  he's  careful  and  dili- 
gent we'll  try  and  fend  for  him.  It's  hard 
work  getting  bread  out  of  our  hillside,"  said 
big  Colin  ;  '*•  but  ye  may  have  a  different  li& 
from  your  father's,  lad,  if  ye  fake  heed  to  the- 
opportunities  in  your  hands." 

**  A'  the  opportunities  in  the  world,"  said 
Colin  the  younger,  in  a  burst,  *'  wouldna  give 
me  a  chance  like  yon  English  fellow.  Every- 
thing comes  ready  to  him.  It's  no  fair.  I'U 
have  to  make  up  wi'  him  first,  and  then  beat 
him — and  so  I  would,"  said  the  boy,  with  a 
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gTow  on  his  face,  and  a  happy  unconscious- 
ness of  contradicting  himself,  *<  if  I  had  the 
ijhance." 

■[  "  Well,"  said  big  Colin,  "  that's  just  ane 
0*  the  things  wc  have  to  count  upon  in  our 
^y  of  living.  It's  little  credit  to  a  man  to 
1Se  strong,"  said  the  farmer,  stretching  his 
great  arms  with  a  natural  consciousness  of 
pbwer,  '<  unless  he  has  that  to  do  that  tries 
itJ  It's  harder  work  to  me,  you  may  be  sure, 
t6  get  a  pickle  com  ofif  the  hillside,  than  for 
iiSk  English  farmers  down  in  yon  callant's 
country  to  draw  wheat  and  fatness  out  o' 
iiieir  furrows.  But  I  think  myself  nane  the 
worse  a  man,"  continued  Colin  of  Ramprc, 
With  a  smile.  "  Sir  Thomas,  as  the  laddie 
ca'a  him,  gangs  wading  over  the  heather  a' 
diy  after  the  grouse  and  the  pa! tricks ;  he 
ifiinks  he's  playing  himsel',  but  he's  as  hard 
at  work  as  I  am.  We're  a'  bluid  relations, 
though  the  family  likeness  whiles  lies  deep 
fiind  is  hard  to  find.  A  man  maun  be  fight- 
ihg  wi'  something.  If  it's  no  the  dour  earth 
that  refuses  him  bread,  it's  the  wet  bog,  and 
the  heather  that  comes  atween  him  and  his 
Bport,  as  he  ca's  it.  Never  you  mind  wha's 
before  you  on  the  road.  Make  up  to  him, 
Colin.  Many  a  day  he'll  stray  out  o'  the 
path  gathering  straws  to  divert  himself,  when 
you've  nacthing  to  do  but  to  push  on." 

»*  Eh,  but  I  wouldna  like  a  laddie  of  mine 
to  think,"  interrupted  his  mother,  eagerly, 
•*  that  there's  nac  guid  but  getting  on  in  tlie 
world.  I'll  not  have  my  bairns  learn  ony 
such  lesson.  Laddies,"  said  the  farmer's  v;irc, 
in  all  the  solemnity  of  her  innocence,  '*  mind 
you  this  aboon  a'.  You  might  be  princes  the 
iborn,  and  no  as  good  men  as  your  fatlier. 
There's  nae  Sir  Thomases,  nor  earls,  nor  lord 
ehancellors  I  ever  heard  tell  o',  that  was  mair 
thought  upon  nor  wi'  better  rcMon — " 
•  At  this  moment  Jess  entered  from  the 
kitchen,  to  suggest  that  it  was  bedtime. 

**  And  lang  enough  for  the  mistress  to  be 
sitting  up,  and  she  so  delicate,"  said  the  sole 
servant  of  thQ  house.  **  If  ye  had  been  in 
your  ain  room  wi'  a  fire  and  a  book  to  read, 
it  would  have  been  wiser-like,  than  among  a' 
thae  noisy  laddies,  wi'  the  wean  and  a  seam 
as  if  ye  were  as  strong  a€  me.  Maistcr,  I 
wish  you  would. speak  to  Colin  ;  he's  awfu' 
inastcrfu' ;  instead  of  gaun  to  his  bed,  like  a 
civilized  lad,  yonder  he  is  awa'  ben  to  the 
kitchen  and  down  by  the  fire  to  read  liis  book, 
till  his  hair's  like  a  singed  sheep's  head,  and 
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his  cheeks  like  burning  peats.  Ane  canna  do 
a  band's-tum  wi'  a  parcel  o'  callants  about 
i  the  place  day  and  nicht,"  said  Jess,  in  an  ag- 
grieved tone. 

I     **  And  just  when  Archie  Candlish  has  sup- 

pered  his  horses  and  come  in  for  half-an-hour's 

crack,"  said  the  master.     "I'll  send  Colin  to 

j  his  bed  ;  but  dinna  have  ower  muckle  to  say 

to  Archie  ;  he's  a  rover,"  continued  the  good- 

I  tempered  farmer,  who  "made  allovrancef" 

;  for  a  little  love-making.     He  raised  himself 

out  of  his  arm-chair  with  a  little  hesitation, 

like  a  great  mastiff  uncoiling  itself  out  of  a 

position  of  comfort,  and  went  slowly  away, 

movfng  off  through  the  dimly  lighted  voom 

like  an  amiable  giant  as  he  was. 

'*  Eh,  keep  me ! — and  Archie  Candlish  bad 
just  that  very  minute  lookit  in  at  the  door," 
said  Jess,  lifting  her  apron  to  her  cheeks, 
which  were  glowing  with  blushes  and  laugh- 
ter. *'  No  that  I  wanted  him  ;  but  he  came 
in  wi'  the  news  aboot  the  new  minister,  and 
noo  I'll  never  hear  an  end  o't,  and  the  mais- 
ter  will  think  he's  aye  there." 

**  If  he's  a  decent  lad  and  means  well,  it's 
nae  great  matter,"  said  the  mistress  ;  '*  but  I 
dinna  approve  of  ower  mony  lads.  Ye  may 
gang  through  the  wood  and  through  the  wood 
and  take  but  a  crooked  stick  at  the  end." 

*•  There's  naebody  I  ken  o'  that  the  mis- 
tress can  mean,  but  Bowed  Jacob,"  said  Jess 
reflectively,  **  and  ane  might  do  waur  than 
take  him,  though  he's  nac  great  figure  of  a 
man.  The  siller  that  body  make«  is  a  mira- 
cle, and  it  would  b(^  grand  to  live  in  a  twa- 
storicd  house,  and  keep  a  lass ;  but  he's  an 
awfu'  establishment  man,  and  ho  micht  in- 
terfere wi'  my  convictions,"  said  the  young^ 
woman  with  a  glimmer  of  humor  which  found 
no  response  in  tlte  mistress's  serious  eyes;  for 
Mrs.  Campbell,  l)cing  of  a  poetical  and  imag- 
inative temperament,  took  most  things  much 
in  earnest,  and  was  slow  to  perceive  a  joke. 

»*  You  shouldna  speak  about  convictions  in 
that  light  way,  Jess,"  said  the  farmer's  wife. 
**  I  wouldna  meddle  wi'  them  mysel',  no  for 
a'  the  wealth  o'  the  parish  ;  but  though  the 
maister  and  me  arc  strong  Kirk  folk,  yc  ken 
ye  never  were  molested  here." 

**  To  hear  Archie  Candlish  about  the  new 
minister !  "  cried  Jess,  whose  quick  ear  had 
already  ascertained  that  her  master  had 
paused  in  the  kitchen  to  speak  to  her  visitor, 
**  ye  would  laugh  ;  but  though  it's  grand  fun 
for  the  folk,  maybe  it's  no  so  pleasant  for  the 
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poor  man.  We  put  down  our  names  for  the 
man  we  like  best,  iis  Free  Kirk  folks  ;  but  it's 
different  in  the  pariuli.  There's  Tammas 
Scott,  he  vows  he'll  object  to  every  presentee 
the  earl  puts  in.  I'm  no  heeding  for  the 
carl,"  said  Jess ;  "  he's  a  dour  Tory  and  can 
fecht  for  himsel' ;  but  eh  I  wouldna  be  that 
poor  minister  set  up  there  for  a'  the  parish 
to  object  to.  I'd  rather  work  at  a  weaver's 
loom  or  sell  herrings  about  the  country-side, 
if  it  vras  me! '' 

**  Weel,  weel,  things  that  are  hard  for  the 
flesh  are  guid  for  the  spirit — or  at  least  folk 
say  80,"  cried  the  mistress  of  Ramoro. 

"  I  dinna  believe  in  that  for  my  part,"  said 
the  energetic  Jees,  as  she  lifted  the  wooden 
cradle  in  her  strong  arms.  *'  Leave  the  wean 
Btill,  mistress,  and  draw  your  shawl  about  ye. 
}  could  carry  you,  too,  for  that  matter.  Eh 
me,  I'm  no  o'  that  way  o'  thinking ;  when 
ye're  happy  and  weel  likit,  ye're  aye  good 
in  proportion.  No  to  gang  against  the  words 
o'  Scripture,"  said  Jess,  setting  down  the  big 
cradle  with  a;  bump  in  her  mistress's  bed- 
room, and  looking  anxiously  at  the  sleeping 
baby,  which,  with  a  little  start  and  gape,  re- 
sisted this  attempt  to  break  its  slumbers ; 
•*buteh,  mistress,  it's  aye  my  opinion  that 
the  happier  folk  arc  the  better  they  are.  I 
never  was  as  happy  as  in  this  house,"  contin- 
ued tho  grateful  handmaiden,  furtively  pur- 
miing  a  tear  into  the  comer  of  her  eye,  with 
a  large  forefinger,  "  no  that  I'm  meaning  to 
Bay  I'm  guid  ;  but  yet — " 

**  You  might  be  waur,"  said  the  mistress, 
with  a  smile.  *  *  You  *ve  aye  a  kind  heart  and 
a  blytbe  look,  and  that  gangs  a  far  way  wi' 
the  maistcr  and  mo.  But  it's  time  Archie 
Candlish  was  hnme  to  his  mother.  When 
there's  nae  moon  and  such  heavy  roads,  you 
•hoaldna  bring  a  decent  man  three  miles  out 
of  his  way  at  this  hour  o'  the  nicht  to  see 
yon." 

"  Me  ?  As  if  i  was  wanting  him,"  said  Jess, 
•*  and  him  no  a  word  to  say  to  me  or  ony  lass, 
bu^  about  the  beasts  and  the  new  minister  I 
m  be  -back  in  half  a  minute ;  I  wouldna 
waste  my  time  upon  a  gomeril  like  yon." 

While  Jess  salliedJorth  through  the  chilly 
passages  to  which  the  weeping  atmosphere 
had  communicated  a  sensation  of  universal 
damp,  the  mistress  knelt  down  to  arrange  her 
infant  more  commodiously  in  its  homely  nest. 
T?he  red  firelight  made  harmless  glimmers  all 
over  her  figure,  catcliing  now  and  then  a  side- 
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long  glance  out  of  her  eyes  as  she  smoothed 
tjhe  little  pillow,  and  laid  the  tiny  coverlet 
over  the  small  unconscious  creature  wrapped 
closely  in  webs  and  bands  of  sleep.  When 
she  had  done,  she  still  knelt,  watching  it  as 
mothers  will,  with  a  smile  upon  her  face. 
After  a  while  the  beaming,  soft  dark  eyes 
turned  to  the  light  with  a  natural  attraction, 
to  the  glimmers  of  the  fire  shooting  acci- 
dental rays  into  all  tho  cctrners,  and  to  the 
steady  little  candle  on  the  mantle-shelf.  The 
mistress  looked  round  on  all  the  familiar  ob- 
jects of  the  homely,  low-roofed  chamber. 

Outside,  the  rain  fell  heavily  still  upon  the 
damp  and  sodden  country,  soaking  silently  in 
the  dark  into  the  forlorn  wheat-sheaves,  which 
had  been  standing  in  the  fields  to  dry  in  inef- 
fectual hopefulness  for  weeks  past.  Matters 
did  not  look  promising  on  the  farm  of  Ramore, 
and  nothing  had  occurred  to  add  any  partic- 
ular happiness  to  its  mistress's  lot.  But  hap- 
piness is  perverse  and  follows  no  rule,  and 
Jess's  sentiment  found  an  echo  in  Mrs.  Camp- 
bell's mind.  As  she  knelt  by  the  cradle,  her 
heart  suddenly  swelled  with  a  consciousness 
of  the  perfection  of  life  and  joy  in  her  and 
around  her.  It  was  in  homely  words  enough 
that  she  gave  it  expression,  **  A'  weel,  and 
under  ae  roof,"  she  said  to  herself  with  ex- 
quisite dews  of  thankfulness  in  her  eyes. 
*•  And  the  Lord  have  pity  on  lone  folk  and 
sorrowful,"  added  the  tender  woman,  with  a 
compassion  beyond  words,  a  yearning  that  all 
might  he  glad  like  herself, — the  pity  of  hap- 
piness, which  is  of  all  pity,  the  most  divine, 
ller  boys  were  saying  abrupt  prayers,  one  by 
one,  as  they  sank  in  succession  into  dreamless 
slumber.  The  master  had  gone  out  in  the 
rain  to  take  one  last  look  over  his  kine  and 
his  farmyard,  and  see  that  all  was  safe  for 
the  night,  and  Archie  Candlish  liad  just  been 
dismissed  wUh  a  stinging  jest  from  the  kitchen 
door,  which  Jess  bolted  and  barred  with  cheer- 
ful din,  singing  softly  to  herself  as  she  went 
about  the  house  putting  up  the  innocent  shut- 
ters, which  could  not  have  rcsitftcd  the  first 
touch  of  a  skilful  hand.  The  rain  was  falling 
all  over  the  wet,  silent  country  :  the  Holy 
IxKjh  gleamed  like  a  kind  of  twilight  sjwt  in 
the  darkness,  and  the  house  of  Kamore  stood 
shut  up  and  hushed,  no  light  at  all  to  be  seen 
but  that  from  the  open  door,  which  the  farmer 
suddenly  extinguished  as  he  came  in.  But 
when  the  solitary  light  died  out  from  the  in- 
visible hillside,  and  the  darkness  and  the  rain 
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and  the  whispering  nighfe  took  undisturhed 
posseBsion,  was  just  the  moment  when  the 
mother  within,  kneeling  over  her  cradle  in 
the  firelight,  was  surprised  by  that  sudden, 
conscious  touch  of  happiness.  **  Happiness? 
oh,  ay,  weel  enough ;  we've  a  great  deal  to 
bo  thankfu*  for,'*  said  big  Colin,  with  a  little 
sleepy  sbrprise ;  **  if  it  werna  for  the  sprout- 
ing corn  and  the  broken  weather;  but  I  dinna 
sec  onything  particular  to  be  happy  about  at 
this  minute,  and  I'm  gaun  to  my  bed." 

For  the  prose  and  the  poetry  did  not  ex- 
actly understand  each  other  at  all  times,  even 
in  the  primitive  farmhouse  of  Ramore. 

CHAPTER   III. 

The  internal  economy  of  a  Scotch  parish 
is  not  so  clearly  comprehensible  now-a-days 
as  it  was  in  former  times.  Civilization  itself 
has  made  countless  inroads  upon  the  original 
unities  everywhere,  and  the  changes  that 
have  come  to  pass  within  the  recollection  of 
the  living  generation  are  almost  as  great, 
though  very  different  from,  those  which  made 
Scotland  during  last  century  so  picturesque 
in  its  state  of  transition.  When  Sunday 
morning  dawned  upon  the  Holy  Loch,  it  did 
not  shine  upon  that  pretty  rural  picture  of 
unanimous  church-going,  so  well  known  to 
the  history  of  the  past.  The  groups  from  the 
cottiiges  took  different  ways — the  carriage 
from  the  Castle  swept  round  the  hill  to  the 
other  side  of  the  parish,  where  there  was  an 
**  English  Chapel."  The  reign  of  opinion 
and  li king  was  established  in  the  once  primi- 
tive community.  Half  of  the  people  ascended 
the  hillside  to  the  Free  Church,  while  the 
others  wound  down  the  side  of  the  loch  to 
the  kirk  which  had  once  accommodated  the 
whole  parish.  This  state  of  affairs  had  be- 
come BO  usual  that  even  polemical  feeling 
bad  ceased  to  a  great  extent,  and  the  two 
streams  of  church-going  people  crossed  each 
other  placidly  without  recriminations.  This 
day,  for  a  wonder,  the  sun  was  shining 
brightly,  notwithstanding  a  cloudy,  stormy 
sky,  which  now  and  then  heaved  forward  a 
rolling  mass  of  vapor,  and  dispersed  it  sharply 
over  the  hills  in  a  flying  mist  and  shower. 
The  parish  church  lay  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  luch,  a  pretty  little  church  built  since 
the  days  when  arcliitecture  had  penetrated 
^ven  into  Scotland.  Colin  of  Ramore  and 
his  family  were  there  in  their  pew,  the  boys 
arranged  in  order  of  seniority  between  Mrs. 
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Campbell,  who  sat  at  the  head,  and  the  farmer 
himself  who  kept  the  seat  at  the  door.  Black- 
eyed  Johnnie  with  his  hair  bleached  white  by 
constant  exposure,  and  his  round  eyes  wf&- 
dering  over  the  walls  and  the  pews  and  the 
pulpit  and  the  people,  sat  by  his  mother's 
side,  and  the  younger  Colin  occupied  his  post 
of  seniority  by  his  father.  They  were  all 
seated,  in  this  disposition,  when  the  present 
occupant  of  the  Castle,  Sir  Thomas  Frank- 
land,  lounged  up  the  little  aitsle  with  his  son 
after  him.  Sir  Thomas  was  quite  devout  and 
respectable,  a  man  who  knew  how  to  conduct 
himself  even  in  a  novel  scene — and  after  all 
a  Presbyterian  church  was  no  novelty  to  the 
sportsman  ;  but  to  Harry  the  aspect  of  every- 
thing was  new,  and  his  curiosity  was  excited. 
It  was  a  critical  moment  in  the  history  of  tho 
parish.  The  former  minister  had  been  trans- 
ferred only  a  few  weeks  before  to  a  more  iiii4 
portant  station,  and  the  earl,  the  patron,  had, 
according  to  Scotch  phraseology, "  presented  " 
a  new  incumbent  to  tho  living.  This  unhappy 
man  was  ascending  the  pulpit  when  the 
Franklands,  father  and  son,  entered  the 
church.  For  the  earl's  presentation  by  no 
means  implied  the  peaceable  entrance  of  the 
new  minister ;  he  had  to  preach,  to  give  the 
people  an  opportunity  of  deciding  whether 
they  liked  him  or  not ;  and  if  they  did  not 
like  him,  they  had  the  power  of  **  objecting ; " 
that  is,  of  urging  special  reasons  for  their 
dislike  before  the  Presbytery,  with  a  certainty 
of  making  a  little  noise  in  the  district,  and  a 
reasonable  probability  of  disgusting  and  mor- 
tifying the  unlucky  presentee,  to  the  point 
of  throwing  up  his  appointment.  All  this 
was  well  known  to  the  unfortunate  man,  who 
rose  up  in  the  pulpit  as  Sir  Thomas  found  a 
seat,  and  proceeded  to  read  the  psalm  with  a 
somewhat  embarrassed  and  faltering  voice. 
He  was  moderately  young  and  well-looking, 
with  a  face,  at  the  present  moment,  more 
agitated  than  was  quite  harmonious  with  the 
position  in  which  he  stood  ;  for  he  was  quite 
aware  that  everybody  was  criticising  Iiim,  and 
that  the  inflections  of  his  voice  and  the  fiery 
tint  of  his  hair  were  being  noted  by  eager 
commentators  bent  upon  finding  ground  for 
an  "  objection  "  in  everything  he  said.  Such 
a  consciousness  naturally  does  not  promote 
ease  or  comfort.  His  hair  looked  redder  than 
ever,  as  a  stray  ray  of  sunshine  gleamed  in 
upon  him,  and  his  voice  took  a  nervous  break 
as  he  looked  over  the  many  hard,  unsympa- 
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tbetio  faoee  which  were  regarding  him  with 
the  sharp  carioeitj  and  inspection  of  excited 
wits.  While  Harrj  Fraukland  made,  ao  be 
thought,  *'  an  ass  of  himself*  on  every  occa- 
sion that  offered — standing  bolt  upright  when 
the  congregation  began  to  sing,  which  they 
did  at  their  leisure,  seated  in  the  usual  way 
— and  kicking  his  heels  in  an  attempt  to  kneel 
when  everybody  round  him  rose  up  for  the 
prayer,  and  feeling  terribly  red  and  ashamed 
at  each  mistake,  Colin  the  younger,  of  Ra- 
more,  occupied  himself,  like  a  heartless  young 
critic  as  be  was,  in  making  observations  on 
the  minister.  Colin,  like  bis  father,  had  a 
high  opinioq  of  *^  popular  rights.*'  It  was 
his  idea,  somehow  drawn  in  with  the  damp 
Highland  air  he  breathed,  that  the  right  of 
objecting  to  a  presentee  was  one  of  the  most 

f*  oportant  privileges  of  a  Scotch  Churchman, 
hen,  he  was  to  be  a  minister  himself,  and 
the  consciousness  of  this  fj&ct  intensified  the 
natural  opposition  which  prompted  the  boy's 
mind  to  resist  anything  and  everything  that 
threatened  to  be  imposed  on  him.  Colin  even 
listened  to  the  prayer,  which  was  a  thing  not 
usual  with  him,  that  be  might  find  out  the 
objectionable  phrases.  And  to  be  sure  there 
were  plenty  of  objectionable  phrases  to  mar 
the  real  devotion  ;  the  vainest  of  vain  repe- 
titions, well-known  and  familiar  as  house- 
hold words  to  every  Scotch  ear,  demonstrated 
bow  little  effect  the  absence  of  a  liturgy  has 
in  promoting  fervent  and  individual  suppli- 
cations. The  congregation  in  general  lis- 
tened, like  young  Colin,  standing  up  in 
easy  attitudes,  and  observing  everything  that 
passed  around  them  with  open-eyed  compo- 
sure. It  did  not  look  much  like  common 
supplication,  nor  did  it  pretend  to  be — for 
the  people  were  but  listening  to  the  minis- 
ter's prayer,  which,  to  tell  the  truth,  con- 
tained various  expository  and  remonstrativc 
paragraphs,  |irhich  were  clearly  addressed  to 
the  congregation ;  and  they  were  all  very 
glad  to  sit  down  when  it  was  over,  and  clear 
their  throats,  and  prepare  for  the  sermon, 
which  was  the  real  business  of  the  day.'* 

**  I  dinna  like  a'  that  new-fangled  Hon- 
sense  to  begin  with,*'  said  Eben  Campbell, 
of  Bamton,  as  he  walked  home  after  church, 
with  the  party  from  Kamore ;  •*  naebody 
wants  twa  chapters  read  at  one  diet  of  wor- 
ship. The  BiUe'8  grand  at  hame,  but  that's 
no  what  a  man  gangs  to  the  kirk  for ;  that, 
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and  so  mony  prayers — it*B  naething  but  a 
great  offput  of  time." 

**  But  we  never  can  have  ower  muckle  o' 
the  word  of  God,'*  said  Colin  of  Ramore*0 
wife. 

**  Tm  of  Eben's  opinion,'*  said  another 
neighbor.  <*  We  have  the  word  o*  Qod  at 
hame,  and  I  hope  we  make  a  good  use  o*  it; 
but  that's  no  what  we  gang  to  the  kirk  to 
hear.  When  ye  see  a  man  that's  set  up  in 
the  pulpit  for  anither  purpose  a'thegether, 
spending  half  his  time  in  reading  chapters 
and  ither  preliminaries,  I  aye  consider  it's  a 
sure  sign  that  be  hasna  muckle  o'  his  ain  to 
say." 

They  were  all  walking  abreast  in  a  leisurely 
Sunday  fashion  up  the  loch  ;  the  children 
roaming  about  the  skirts  of  the  older  party, 
some  in  front  and  some  behind,  occasionally 
making  furtive  investigations  into  the  condi- 
tion of  the  brambles,  an  anti-sabbatieni  occu- 
pation which  was  sharply  interrupted  when 
found  out — the  women  picking  their  steps 
along  the  edges  of  the  muddy  road,  with  now 
and  then  a  word  of  pleasant  gossip,  while  the 
men  trudged  on  sturdily  through  the  pud- 
dles, discussing  the  great  subject  of  the  day. 

•*  Some  of  the  new  folk  from  the  Castle 
were  in  the  kirk  to-day,"  said  one  of  the 
party, — *'  which  is  a  respect  to  the  parish 
the  earl  doesna  pay  himself.  Things  are  ter- 
rible changed  in  that  way  since  my  young 
days.  The  auld  eaii,  this  ane's  father,  was 
an  elder  in  the  Kirk  ;  and  gentle  and  simple, 
we  a'  said  our  prayers  thegether — " 

•'  I  dinna  approve  of  that  expression,**  said 
Eben  of  Bamton .  "To  speak  of  say  ing  your 
prayers  in  the  kirk  is  pure  papistry.  Say 
your  prayers  at  hame,  as  I  hope  we  a*  do,  at 
the  family  altar,  no  to  speak  of  private  devo- 
tions,'* said  this  defender  of  the  faith,  with  a 
glance  at  the  unlucky  individual  who  was 
understood  not  to  be  so  regular  in  the  article 
of  family  prayer  as  he  ought  to  have  been. 
*^  We  gang  to  the  kirk  to  have  our  minds 
stirred  up  and  put  in  rcmemhrance.  I  dinna 
approve  of  the  English  fashion  of  putting 
everything  into  the  prayers.** 

*'  Weel,  weel,  I  meant  nae  harm,"  said 
the  previous  speaker.  *•  We  a'  gacd  to  the 
kirk,  was  what  I  meant  to  say  ;  and  there's 
the  queen,  she  aye  sots  a  grand  example. 
You'll  no  find  her  di-iving  off  three  or  four 
miles  to  an  Engii&h  chapel.     I  consider  it's 
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a  great  respect  to  the  parish  to  see  Sir  Thomas 
in  the  Castle  pew." 

**  I  would  rather^see  him  respect  the  sab- 
batb<lay,"  said  Eben  Campbell,  pointing  out 
a  little  pleasure-boat,  a  tiny  little  cockle- 
shell, with  a  morsel  or  snow-white  sail,  which 
just  then  appeared  in  the  middle  of  the  loch, 
rushing  up  beautifully  before  the  wind, 
through  the  placid  waters,  and  lighting  up 
the  landscape  with  a  touch  of  life  and  mo- 
tion. Young  Colin  was  at  Eben's  elbow,  and 
followed  the  movement  of  his  hand  with  keen 
eyes.  A  spark  of  jealousy  had  kindled  in 
the  boy's  breast — he  could  not  have  told  why. 
He  was  not  so  horrified  as  he  ought  to  have 
been  at  the  sight  of  the  boat  disturbing  the 
Sunday  quiet ;  but,  with  a  swell  of  indigna- 
tion and  resentment  in  his  boyish  heart,  he 
thought  of  the  difference  between  himself 
and  the  young  visitor  at  the  Castle.  It 
looked  symbolical  to  Colin.  He,  trudging 
heavily  over  the  muddy,  lengthy  road  ;  the 
other,  flying  along  in  that  dainty  little  bird- 
like boat,  with  those  white  wings  of  sail, 
which  pleased  Colin's  eye  in  spite  of  himself, 
carrying  him  on  as  lightly  and  swiftly  as 
heart  could  desire.  Why  should  one  boy 
have  such  a  wonderful  advant^igc  over  an- 
other? It  was  the  first  grand  problem  which 
had  puzzled  and  embittered  Colin 's  thoughts. 

*' There  they  go!''  said  the  boy.  **It'8 
fine  and  easy,  running  like  that  before  the 
wind.  They'll  get  to  the  end  o'  the  loch  be- 
fore we've  got  over  a  mile.  That  makes  an 
awfu'  difference," 'said  Colin,  with  subdued 
wrath  ;  he  was  thinking  of  other  things  be- 
sides the  long  walk  from  church  and  the 
muddy  road. 

"  We'll  may  be  get  home  as  soon,  for  all 
that,"  said  his  father,  who  guessed  the  boy's 
thoughts;  for  the  elder  Colin's  experienced 
eye  had  already  seen  that  mists  were  rising 
among  the  hills,  and  that  the  fair  breeze 
would  soon  be  fair  no  longer.  The  scene 
changed  as  if  by  enchantment  while  the 
farmer  spoke.  Such  changes  come  and  go 
like  breath  over  the  Holy  Loch.  The  sun- 
shine, which  had  been  making  the  whole 
landscape  into  a  visible  paradise,  vanished 
suddenly  oflC  the  hills  and  waters  like  a  fright- 
ened thing,  and  a  visible  darkness  came  brood- 
ing over  the  mountains,  dropping  lower  every 
moment,  like  a  pall  of  gloom  over  the  lower 
banks  and  the  suddenly  paled  and  f  hivering 
loch.    The  joyous  little  sail,  which  had  been 
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careering  on,  as  if  by  a  natural  impolse  of  de- 
light, suddenly  changed  its  character  along 
with  all  the  other  details  of  the  piotuVe.  The 
spectators  saw  its  white  sail,  flattering  like 
an  alarmed  seabird,  against  the  black  back- 
ground of  cloud.  Then  it  began  to  tack  and 
waver  and  make  awkward,  tremulous  darts 
across  the  darkened  water.  The  party  of 
pedestrians  stood  still  to  watch  it,  as  the  po- 
sition became  dangerous.  They  knew  the 
loch  and  the  winds  too  well  to  look  on  with 
composure.  As  for  young  Colin  of  Ramore, 
his  heart  began  to  leap  and  swell  in  his  boy- 
ish bosom.  Was  that  his  adversary,  the 
favored  rival  whom  he  had  recognized  by  in- 
stinct, who  was  fighting  for  his  life  out  there 
in  mid  water,  with  the  storm  gaining  on  him, 
and  his  little  vessel  staggering  in  the  wind? 
Colin  did  not  hear  the  remarks  of  the  other 
spectators.  Ue  felt  in  his  heart  that  he  was 
looking  on  at  a  struggle  which  was  for  life 
or  death,  and  his  contempt  for  the  skill  of 
the  amateur  sailor,  whose  unused  hands  were 
so  manifestly  unable  to  manage  the  boat,  was 
mingled  with  a  kind  of  despair,  lest  a  stronger 
power  should  snatch  this  opponent  of  his  own 
out  of  the  future  strife,  in  which  Colin  bad 
vowed  to  himself  to  be  victorious. 

"  You  fool !  take  in  the  Fail !  "  he  shouted, 
putting  both  his  hands  to  his  mouth,  forget- 
ting how  impossible  it  was  that  the  sound 
could  reach  ;  and  then  scarcely  knowing  what 
he  was  about,  the  boy  rushed  down  to  the 
beach,  and  jumped  into  the  nearest  boat. 
The  sound  of  h'm  oars  furiously  plashing 
through  the  silence  was  the  first  indication 
to  his  companions  of  what  he  had  done.  And 
he  did  not  even  see  nor  hear  the  calls  and 
gestures  with  which  he  was  summoned  back 
again.  His  oars,  and  how  to  get  there  at  a 
flight  like  a  bird,  occupied  his  mind  entirely. 
Yet  even  in  his  anxiety  he  scorned  to  ask  for 
help  which  would  have  earned  him  so  much 
sooner  to  the  spot  he  aimed  at.  As  the 
sound  of  his  oars  duslied  and  echoed  through 
the  profound  silence,  various  outcries  came 
from  the  group  on  the  bank. 

»*  It's  tempting  Providence !  "  cried  Eben 
Campbell.  **Yon's  a  judgment  on  tlve  sab- 
bath-breaker,—and  what  can  the  laddie  do? 
Come  back,  sir,  this  moment,  come  back  ! 
Ye'll  never  win  there  in  time." 

As  for  the  boy's  mother,  after  his  first 
start  she  clasped  her  hands  together,  and 
watched  the  boat  with  an  interest  too  intense 
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for  words.  **  He's  in  nae  danger,"  she  said 
to  herself,  softly ;  and  it  would  have  been 
hard  to  tell  whether  she  was  sorry  or-  glad 
that  her  boy's  enterprise  was  attended  by  no 
personal  peril. 

<*  Let  him  be,*'  said  the  fanner  of  Ramore, 
pushing  aside  his  anxious  neighbor,  who  was 
calling  Colin  ineffectually,  bat  without  inter- 
mission. Ck)lin  Oampbeirs  face  had  taken  a 
sudden  crimson  flush,  which  nobody  could  ac- 
count for.  lie  went  off  up  the  beach  with 
heavy,  rapid  steps,  scattering  the  shingle 
round  his  feet,  to  a  spot  exactly  opposite  the 
struggling  boat,  and  stood  there  watching 
with  wonderful  eagerness.  The  little  white 
* "  sail  was  still  fluttering  and  struggling  like  a 
distressed  bird  upon  the  black,  overclouded 
water.  Now  it  lurched  over  till  the  very 
mast  seemed  to  touch  the  loch — now  re- 
covered itself  for  a  tremulous  moment — and 
finally,  shivering  fike  a  living  creature,  gave 
one  wild,  sudden  stagger,  and  disappeared. 

AVhen  the  speck  of  white  vanished  out  of 
the  black  landscape,  a  cry  came  out  of  all 
their  hearts ;  and  hopeless  as  it  was,  the  very 
man  who  had  been  calling  Colin  back,  rushed 
in  his  turn  to  a  boat,  and  pushed  off  violently 
into  the  loch.  The  women  stood  huddled  to- 
gether, helpless  with  terror  and  grief.  **  The 
bit  laddie !  the  bit  laddie !  "  cried  one  of 
them — *  *  some  poor  woman 's  bairn . "  As  for 
Mrs.  Campbell,  the  world  grew  dark  round 
her  as  she  strained  her  eyes  after  Colin's 
boat.  She  did  not  faint,  for  such  was  not 
the  habit  of  the  Holy  Loch  ;  but  she  sank 
down  suddenly  on  the  wet  green  bank,  and 
pat  up  her  hand  over  her  eyes  as  if  to  shade 
them  from  some  imaginary  sunshine,  and 
gaxed,  not  seeing  anything,  after  her  boy. 
To  see  her,  delicate  as  she  was,  with  the 
woman  weakness  wliich  they  all  understood, 
seating  herself  in  this  wild  way  on  the  wet 
bank,  distracted  the  attention  of  her  kindly 
female  neighbors,  even  from  the  terrible 
event  which  had  just  taken  place  before  their 
eyes. 

**  Maybe  the  lad  can  swim,''  said  Eben 
Campbell's  wife — **  onyway  yonder 's  your 
Colin  running  races  with  death  to  save  him. 
But  you  maunna  sit  here — come  into  Dugald 
Macfarlanc's  house.  There's  my  man  away 
in  another  boat  and  some  mair.  But  we 
canna  let  you  hit  here." 

*•  Eh,  my  L'ulin,  I  canna  see  my  Colin !  " 
said  the  miHtrcBs  of  Ramoro ;   but  they  led 
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her  away  into  the  nearest  cottage,  notwith- 
standing her  reluctance.  There  they  all 
stood  clustering  at  the  window,  aiding  the 
eyes  which  had  failed  her  in  her  weakness. 
Colin 's  mother  sat  silent  in  the  chair  where 
they  bad  placed  her,  trembling  and  rocking 
herself  to  and  fro.  Uer  heart  within  her 
was  praying  and  crying  for  the  boys — the 
two  boys  whom  in  this  moment  of  confused 
anxiety  she  could  not  separate — her  own  first- 
bom,  and  the  stranger  who  was  "  another 
woman's  bairn."  God  help  all  women  and 
mothers  !  though  Colin  was  safe,  what  could 
her  heart  do  but  break  at  the  thought  of 
the  sudden  calamity  which  had  shut  out  the 
sunshine  from  another.  She  rocked  herself 
to  and  fro,  ceasing  at  last  to  hear  what  they 
said  to  her,  and  scarcely  aware  of  anythii^ 
except  the  dull  clank  of  the  oars  against  the 
boat's  side ;  somebody  coming  or  going,  she 
knew  not  which — always  coming  or  going — 
never  bringing  certain  news  which  was  lost 
and  which  saved. 

The  mistress  of  Ramore  was  still  in  this  stu- 
por of  anxiety,  when  young  llarry  Frank- 
land,  dripping  and  all  but  insensible,  was  car- 
ried into  Dugald  Macfarlanc's  cottage.  The 
little  room  became  dark  instantly  with  such 
a  cloud  of  men  that  it  was  difficult  to  make 
out  bow  he  had  been  saved,  or  if  there  was 
indeed  any  life  left  in  the  lad.  But  Dugald 
Macfarlane's  wife,  who  had  the  ferry-boat  at 
Struan,  and  understood  about  drowning,  had 
bestirred  herself  in  the  mean  time,  and  had 
hot  blankets  and  other  necessities  in  the  inner 
room  where  big  Colin  Campbell  carried  the 
boy.  Then  all  the  men  about  burst  at  once 
into  the  narrative.  **  If  it  hadna  been  for 
little  Colin  o'  Ramore — "  was  about  all  Mrs. 
Campbell  made  out  of  the  tale.  The  cottage 
was  so  thronged  that  there  was  scarcely  an 
entrance  left  for  the  doctor  and  Sir  Thomas 
who  had  both  IxK^n  suniuioned  by  aniious 
messengers.  By  this  time  the  storm  had 
come  down  upon  tlie  loch,  and  a  wild,  sud- 
den tempest  of  roin  was  sweeping  black 
across  hill  and  water,  obliterating  every  line 
of  the  landsca|x?.  lialf-way  across,  playing 
on  the  surface  of  tlie  water  was  a  bit  of  spar 
with  a  scarlet  mg  altacht^  to  it,  which  made 
a  great  show  glistening  over  the  black  waves. 
That  was  all  tliat  was  vit^iblc  of  the  pleasure- 
boat  in  which  the  young  stranger  had  been 
bounding  along  so  pleasantly  an  hour  before. 
The  neighbors  dropped  off  gradually,  diapers- 
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iDg  to  other  adjacent  housefl  to  talk  uvrr  the 
incident,  or  pushing  homeward,  with  an  in- 
difference to  the  Btorm  that  was  natural  to 
the  dwellcrR  on  the  Holy  Loch ;  and  it  was 
only  when  she  was  left  alone,  waiting  for  her 
husband,  who  was  in  the  inner  room  with  Sir 
Thomns  and  the  saved  boy,  that  Mrs.  Camp- 
bell perceived  Ck)lin'8  bashful  face  gleaming 
in  furtively  at  the  open  door. 

**  It^s  no  so  wet  as  it  was ;  come  away, 
mother,  now,"  said  Colin,  **  there's  nae  fears 
o*  AiVw."  And  the  lad  pointed  half  with  an 
assertion,  half  with  an  inquiry,  towards  the 
inner  room.  It  was  an  unlucky  moment  for 
the  shy  hero ;  for  juet  then  big  Colin  of  Ra- 
morc  appeared  with  Sir  Thomas  at  the  door. 

**  This  is  the  boy  that  saved  my  son,"  said 
Harry's  father.  *'  You  are  a  brave  fellow; 
neitlier  he  nor  I  will  ever  forget  it.  Let  me 
know  if  tlierc  is  anything  I  can  servo  you  in, 
and  to  the  best  of  my  exertions  I  will  help 
you  as  you  have  helped  me.  What  does  he 
Bay?" 

**  I  say,"  said  Colin  the  younger,  with 
fierce  blushes,  **  that  it  wasna  me.  I've 
done  nactbing  to  be  tlianked  for.  Yon  fellow 
swims  like  a  Csh,  and  he  saved  himself." 

And  then  there  came  an  answering  voice 
from  the  inner  room — a  boy's  voice  subdued 
out  of  its  natural  falsetto  into  feminine  tones 
of  weakness.  **  He's  telling  a  lie,  that  fellow 
there,"  cried  the  other  from  his  bed ;  **  he 
picked  me  up  .when  I  was  about  done  for. 
I'll  fight  him,  if  he  likes,  as  soon  as  I'm  able! , 
But  that's  a  lie  he  tells  you  ;  that's  him — 
that  Campbell  fellow  there."  | 

Upon   which    young    Colin    of    Ramore! 
clenched   his  f.Bts  in   his  wet  pockets,  and 
faced  towards  the  door,  which  Dugald  Mac- 
farlane's  >\ifo  closed  softly,  looking  out  upon  ' 


A    SON    OP    THE    SOIL. 


hiiu,  Hhakin;;  her  bead  and  holding  up  a  fin- 
ger to  impose  silence ;  the  two  fathers  mean* 
while  looked  in  each  other's  faees.  The 
fipglish  baronet  and  the  Scotch  farmer  both 
broke  into  a  low,  unsteady  laugh,  and  then 
with  an  impulse  of  fellowship,  mutually  ex- 
tended their  hands. 

*'  We  have  nae  reason  to  think  shame  of 
our  sons,"  said  Colin  Campbell  with  his 
Scotch  dignity;  ''as  for  service  or  reward 
that  is  neither  here  nor  there  ;  what  my  boy 
did  your  boy  would  do  if  he  had  the  chance, 
and  there's  nae  mair  to  be  said  that  I  can 

''  There's  a  great  deal  mor^  to  be  said," 
said  Sir  Thomas ;  *'  Lady  Frankland  will  call 
on  Mrs.  Campbell,  and  thank  that  brave  boy 
of  yours ;  and  if  you  think  I  can  forget  eudi 
a  service, — I  tell  you  there's  a  great  deal 
more  to  be  said,"  said  the  sportsman,  break- 
ing  down  suddenly  with  a  little  efiusion,  of 
which  he  was  half  ashamed. 

"  The  gentleman's  right,  Colin,"  said  the 
mistress  of  Ramore.  ''  God  be  thanked  for 
the  twa  laddies !  My  heart  was  breaking 
for  the  English  lady.  God  be  thanked! 
That's  a'  there  is  to  say.  But  I'll  be  real 
glad  to  SCO  that  open-hearted  callant  when 
he's  well,  and  his  mother  too,"  said  the 
farmer's  wife,  turning  her  soft  eyes  upon  Sir 
Thomas,  with  a  gracious  response  to  the 
overQowing  of  his  heart.  Sir  Thomas  took 
off  his  hat  to  her  as  respectfully  as  he  would 
have  done  to  the  queen,  when  she  took  her 
husband's  strong  arm,  and  followed  Colin, 
who  by  this  time,  with  his  hands  in  his  pock- 
ets, and  bis  heart  beating  loudly,  was  half- 
way to  Ramore ;  and  now  they  had  other 
topics  ))esides  that  unfailing  one  of  the  new 
minister  to  talk  of  on  the  way. 


Naturalized  Citizens  in  the  United  States. 
— The  following  is  believed  to  be  a  correct  esti- 
mate of  the  number  cf  naturalized  citizens  resid- 
injr  in  the  United  States,  with  the  countries  whence 
they  hive  orli'tiatcd  :  Ireland,  1,611,800  ;  Ger- 
man States,  1,^08,000  ;  England,  430,000 ;  Brit- 
ish Amcric.i,  250,000  ;  France,  100,000  ;  Scot- 
land, 105,000;  Swllzcrland,  54.000;  Wale-, 
45,0;)0;  Norway.  48,000;  Holland,  20,000; 
lUily,  10,000  ;  Denmark,  10,000  ;  Belgium,  | 
9,000  ;  Poland,  7,000  ;  Mexico,  6.000  ;  the  An- 
Ulles,  7,000;  China,  6,000;  Portugal,  4,000; 


Prussia,  3,000 ;  Turkey,  2,800  ;  vartous  coun- 
rics,  :^04,U00  ;  total,  4,136,000. 


One  of  the  mcst  curious  farming  customs  in 
the  heights  of 'ihibct  is  that  of  Stufl&ng  quantities 
cf  h.iy  among  the  h'ghcr  branches  of  trees — the 
snow  in  winter  lying  five  or  six  ycidsdccp,  and 
the  sheep,  whbh  abound  in  these  districts,  being 
then  able  to  get  at  the  hay.  This  makes  us 
think  of  Baron  Munchausen  with  his  horse  tied 
to  the  church  stccpla 
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A  WINTER  SERMON. 

Thou  dwellest  in  a  warm  and  cheerful  home, 
Thy  roof  in  vain  the  winter  tempest  lashes  ; 

While  houseless  wretches   round  thy  mansion 
roam, 
Onwhobe  unsheltered  heads  the  torrent  splashes. 

Thy  board  is  loaded  w\th  the  richest  meats, 
0*er  ivhich  thine  eyes  in  stated  languor  wan- 
der ; 
Many  might  live  on  what  thy  mastiff  eats. 
Or  feiitit  on  fragments  which  thy  servants 
squander. 

Thy  limbs  are  mqffled  fh)m  the  piercing  blast. 
When  from  thy  fireside  corner  thou  dost  sally; 

.  Many  have  scnrce  a  rag  about  them  cast, 

With  which  the  frosted  breezes  toy  and  dally. 

Thou  hast  soft  smiles  to  greet  the  kiss  of  love. 
When  thy  light  step  resounds  within  the  portal; 

Some  have  no  friend  save  Him  who  dwells  above. 
No  sweet  communion  with  a  fellow-mortal. 

Thou  plcopest  soundly  on  thy  costly  bed. 
Lulled  by  the  power  of  luxuries  unnumbered ; 

Some  pillow  en  a  stone  an  aching  head. 

Never  again  to  wake  when  they  have  slum- 
bered. 

Then  think  of  those  who,  formed  of  kindred  clay. 

Depend  upon  the  doles  thy  bounty  scatters. 
And  God  will  hear  them  for  thy  welfare  pray — 
They  arc  his  children,  though  in  rags  and  tat- 
ters. 

--HouUhold  Words. 


SONG. 


When  sparrows  build,  and  the  leaves  break  forth. 

My  old  Eorrow  wakes  and  cries. 
For  I  know  thci-c  is  dawn  in  the  &r,  far  north, 

And  a  scarlet  sun  doth  rise  ; 
Like  a  H:arlct  (lecco  the  snow-field  spreads. 

And  the  icy  founts  run  free. 
And  the  bcrgrf  lx«gin  to  bow  their  heads. 

And  pluuge,  und  sail  in  the  sea. 

O  my  lost  love,  and  my  own,  own  love, 

And  my  love  that  loved  mo  so  ! 
Is  there  ne\cr  a  eh  ink  in  the  world  above 

Where  ihcy  listen  for  words  from  below? 
Nay,  I  FjKkc  once,  and  I  grieved  thee  sore, 

I  remtnibtM'  all  that  I  said. 
And  now  thou  wilt  hear  me  no  more — no  more 

Till  the  sea  gives  up  her  dead. 

Thou  didst  Pct  tliy  foot  on  the  ship,  and  sail 

To  the  ic'-fi'  Mm  and  the  snow  ; 
Thou  uert  wul,  fi.r  thy  love  did  not  avail. 

And  the  end  I  couli  not  know. 
IIow  could  I  t^ll  I  Miould  love  thee  to-day, 

Whcm  ih  it  (lay  I  held  not  dear? 
How  ccuM  I  Know  I  should  love  thee  away 

When  I  did  not  love  thee  anear? 

We  shall  walk  no  more  through  the  sodden  plain 
With  the  faded  bents  overspread, 


We  shall  stand  no  more  by  the  seething  main 

While  the  dark  wrtek  drives  o'erhe^id  ; 
We  shall  part  no  more  in  the  wind  and  the  rain, 

Where  thy  last  farewell  was  said  ; 
But  perhaps  I  shall  meet  thee  and  know  thee 
agam 
When  the  sea  gives  up  her  dead. 

Jean  Inoelow. 


SONG  OP  THE  BLACKSMITH'S  WIFE. 

Mt  husband's  a  blacksmith,  and  where  will  you 

find  • 

A  man  more  industrious,  &ithful,  and  kind  7 
He's  determined  to  thrive,  and  in  that  we  agree. 
For  the  ring  of  his  anvil  is  music  to  me. 

Though  dark  his  complexion  and  grimy  his  shirt. 
Hard  and  homy  his  hand,  and  disfigured  with 

dirt; 
Tet  in  that  rude  casket  a  jewel  I  see. 
And  the  ring  of  his  anvil  is  music  to  me. 

Ere  Aurora's  fair  nymphs  chase  the  night  from 

the  skies. 
Ere  the  sun  pierce  the  glooming,  from  bed  he 

does  rise,  ' 

Ere  the  lark  leaves  her  neet,  at  his  forge  he  will 

be. 
And  the  rmg  of  his  anvil  is  music  to  me. 

Though  to  labor  he  owns,  we  are  far  from  being 

poor. 
Industry  has  banished  gaunt  want  from  our  door; 
For  the  blacksmith's  a  man  independent  and  free. 
And  the  ring  of  his  anvil  is  music  to  me. 

At  a  distance  from  home  I  have  seen  with  delight. 

The  red  sparks  from  his  chimney  illumine  the 
night. 

And  have  heard  the  fast  strokes  on  the  anvil  re- 
bound. 

And  my  heart  has  leaped  up  at  the  musical 
sound. 

Those  strokes  on  the  anvil,  say,  what  do  they 

prove  T 
Forethought  and  affection,  industry  and  love  ; 
A  resolve  to  be  honest,  respected,  and  free  ! 
That's  the  tune  on  the  anvil  that*s  music  to  me. 


WIND  MUSIC. 

A  tune  that  keeps  no  earthly  time  or  measure. 
Rising  and  falling  at  the  wind's  wild  pleasure  ; 
Now  quick  in  haste,  now  slow  in  languid  leisure. 

But  always  very  musically  sweet. 

And  always  sad.     No  little  childish  feet 

To  its  soft  cadence  dance  along  tlie  street ; 

No  little  childish  voice  breaks  into  singing, 
By  a  glad  impulse  like  a  wild  bird  flingfng 
An  echo  to  the  sound  the  whid  is  bringing. 

Rather  the  child,  although  scarce  knowing  why. 
Hearing  this  music,  passes  slowly  by. 
And  breathes  its  twr  and  wonder  in  a  sigh. 
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WILD    ROSES    BESIDE    THE    RAILWAY    TRACK. 


SUGGESTED  BY  SEEING  WILD  £06^  BLOOM- 
ING BESIDE  THE  RAILWAY  TRACK. 

Os  hs  Etni^t  iron  pathwrnj  the  long  train  was 
msldng. 
With  its  Dotse,  and  itt»  smoke,  and  Its  great  hu- 
man load ; 

And  I  saw  where  a  wHd  roee  in  beantj  was  Unsh- 

Fresh  aad  sweet  bj  the  side  of  the  hot,  dusty 
road. 

Untrained  were  its  branches,  nntended  it  floor- 
tfhed. 
No  eje  watched  its  opening,  or  mourned  its 
decay. 
But  its  leaTcs  by  the  soft  dews  of  heaTen  were 
nooriabed. 
And  it  opened  its  bads  in  the  warm  light  of  day. 

I  a&ked  why  it  grew  there,  where  none  prixd  its 

beauty? 

For  of  thousands  who  passed  none  had  leisure 

to  stay : 

And  the  answer  came  sweetly,  "  I  do  bat  my 

doty.  I 

I  was  tofd  to  grow  here  by  the  side  of  the  way." 

There  are  those  en  life's  pathway,  whose  spirits 
are  willing 
To  dwell  where  the  bu5y  crowd  passes  them  by; 
Bat  the  dew  from  above  on  thdr  leaves  is  distil- 
ling. 
And  they  bloom  'neath  the  smik  of  the  All- 
seeing  Eye. 

They  are  loved  by  the  few  ;  Uke  the  rose  they  re- 
mind as. 
When  tempted  fn>m  «liity's  safe  pathway  to 
stray. 
We,  too,  ha\c  a  plnce  and  a  mission  assigned  us. 
Though  it  be  bat  to  grew  by  the  s kic  of  the 

way.  S, 

— FrietuW  InteUi^ncfr. 


i  Yoar  great4oes  are  fermed  iir 

Like  thumbs  ;  to  true  hamanitj. 
They  prore,  beyon  1  contentioo. 

That  aD  your  clsims  are  ranity. 
Your  heel  than  oar  own's  rather  ' 

Your  hair  is  likewise  woolly  ;  jm 
Are  the  weaker,  and  we  are  the  * 

So  we*Te  a  right  to  tully  yoo. 

Hov  strange  will  this  new  infonnaliaB 

Appear  to  that  Society 
Combiiied  fiir  your  emancipstioo  ! 

Perchance  'twill  shock  their  piety  ? 
Perhaps  it  may  sta^;r&r  Lord  Brougham : 

Witii  more,  too  oM  to  learn  h,  he 
Win  uphold,  for  all  we  can  show  *aB, 

Your  manhood  and  fraternity. 


THE  QUETION  OP  OOLDB. 

Ax  I  not  a  Man  and  a  Brother? 

No,  replies  Anthropology, 
Less  like  than  one  ape*s  like  another. 

Distinct  in  craniology ; 
The  form  of  your  head  and  your  Utx  is 

Inferior  in  particular ; 
Your  jaw  projects  more  than  oar  race's  ; 

Your  front's  less  perpendicular. 

Besides  that,  your  skin  is  dyed  sable. 

You  have  also  bones  more  ponderous  ; 
Their  weight  is  so  considerable. 

Alone  it  sinl^  you  under  us. 
Your  shanks,  too,  present  a  deflection 

From  rectilinearity : 
We  hold  your  long  arms  an  objectioa 

As  dead  against  your  parity. 


OPERA  IN  CHANCERY. 

Whjit  i*  all  this  quarrErl  in  which  Colonel  Knox 
Against  Mr.  Gye  is  uplifting  his  Vox? 
One*s  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things  it  quite  slices 
When  Harmony's  friends  give  each  other  haid 

knocks. 
Why,  the  case  is  just  ibis.    The  braTe  Gokxiel 

had  crocks 
Fun  of  gold,  and  no  end  rf  con$c4s  in  the  slodcB, 
.\nd  d^entures.  ^r  au;:ht  thit  I  know,  m  the 

Docks; 
Of  which  tin,  with  tmo  friecisbip  (like  that  of 

Mi»  7bx>, 
He  advanced  htzivy  sunis.  In:  'err:i:vied  a  U>x, 
To  be  kept  every  r.!jht,  v  i  cIi  ia  Ljitia  is  .lox. 
For  his  own  ccoupitliii.  i.v  la.itirr  \»h«  flocks 
Should  crowd  to  ii;e  « »j'.r-\  xvA  a*k  f««r  it.    Mox^ 
One  night  of  a  mn  uj-  :.  Le^kr  and  Cock*s, 
And  other  librarians,  f^  r  loxc? :  whtn  rocks 
Had  melted  at  prayer?  of  yoang  ladies  in  fro^s 
In  the  height  of  the  fishxt;, — a  keefbr  onlodcB 
The  box  set  apart  for  the  hmve  Colwd  KnooL 
It  was  nine  of  the  n;^!it  by  the  watdtes  aad 

clocks. 
When  he  comes  to  th?  b*  u^e,  with  his  degaat 

hocks 
Invested  in  oh,  the  mcv<t  K-autlful  ^ks. 
And  finds  in  posses^^»r.  :a  p^rty  that  bkidcB 
His  entrance,  and  ali  I/>  iva.«.L.<:ninoes  Boeks. 
He  might  have  gvHie  v5  :u:d  l^^h^Id  Jtox  mmd 

Cox.  fc 

Or  to  chapel,  to  Sp'ir^\a*s,   to  >.JUniMj*8,  or 

Block  s,  y 

Or  home  to  a  novel  of  v :  1  P.^ul  de  KockX 
Or  to  read  rare  IVu  Jvu^^^u's  nac  play  of  T%» 

>bjr. 
Or  to  Tatt's  and  ma  '.o  Ixts  ujvn  horses  and 

jocks. 
Or  to  good  Paddy  Cii\xr/s  to  heas  muae  of 

Uvkc's ; 
;  But  no,  on  his  UK>uth  titers  b  &:a  tramped  the 

Big  Ox, 
.\nd  he  si^va  there's  a  pArtnen?h*p.       Firoi : 

•*  Gye  and  Rnox.'* 
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PRATERS  WHIOB  MAT  BB  USED  DURHVO  THS  PB^BSn  TBOUBUB,  BT  lN91TII>irALS,  III    FAMILm, 

IN  Meetings  ^b  Phayce,  and  in  Cjbubches^ 

A.  PoTTEB,  Sishopt  etc, 
PhUadelphiay  April  2Sd,   1861. 

PRAYER  IN   TIME  01^  TTTBLXC  CALAMItlES,  I>AlK»ER8,  OR  DIFFICULTIES. 

O  most  mighty  Qod  !  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords,  without  whose  oare  tho  watchman  wak- 
eth  but  in  vain,  we  implore,  in  this  our  time  of  need,  thy  succor  and  blessing  in  behalf  of  our  ruleis 
mhI  magistrates,  and  of  all  the  people  of  this  land.  Remember  not  our  many  and.  great  transgres- 
^kms  ;  turn  from  ua  the  judgments  which  we  fbel,  and  the  yet  greater  judgmentji  which  we  fear  ; 
■■d  give  us  wisdom  to  discern,  and  foithfulness  to  do,  and  patience  to  end  ore,  whatsoever  shall  be 
weU-pleasing  in  thy  sight ;  that  so  thy  chastenings  may  yield  the  peaceable  fruits  of  righteouanen, 
iod  that  at  the  last  we  may  rejoioe  in  thy  salvation  ;  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.    Amen, 

PRATER  tmHtm   OUR  PRESENT  NATIONAL  TROUBLES. 

0  Almighty  God,  who  art  a  strong  tower  of  defence  to  those  who  put  their  trust  in  thee,  whase 
pnfer  no  creature  is  able  to  resist,  we  moke  our  humble  ery  to  thee  in  this  hour  of  our  eouDtry*8 
need.  Thy  property  is  always  to  have  mergy.  Deal  not  with  us  according  to  our  sins,  ncltber  i^ 
ward  us  according  to  our  iniquities  ;  but  stretch  forth  the  right  hand  of  thy  Majesty,  and  be  ottr 
defence,  for  thy  name's  sake.  Have  pity  upon  our  brethren  who  are  in  arms  against  the  COns^ 
(ufed  authorities  of  the  land,  and  show  them  the  error  of  their  way.  Shed  upon  the  counsels  of  otir 
rulers  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  moderation  and  firmness,  and  unite  the  hearts  of  our  people  as  At 
hMrt  of  one  man  in  upholding  the  supremacy  of  law,  and  the  cause  of  justice  and  peace.  Abate  the 
violence  of  passion  ;  banish  pride  and  prejudice  from  every  heart,  and  incline  us  all  to  trust  in  thy 
Hghteous  Providence,  and  to  be  ready  fbr  every  duty.  And  oh,  that  in  thy  great  mercy,  thou 
wouldst  hasten  the  return  of  unity  and  concord  to  our  borders,  and  so  ord.er  all  things  that  peace 
and  h&ppiness,  truth  and  justice,  religion  and  piety,  may  bo  established  among  us  for  all  generatfdna. 
Hieso  things,  and  whatever  else  thou  shalt  see  to  be  necessary  and  convenient  for  us,  we  humb^  f>9§ 
throu^  the  merits  and  mediation  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  and  Saviour.    Amen, 

PRAYER   FOR   THOSE  EXPOSED   TO   DANGER. 

Ai.BnoRTY  God,  the  Saviour  of  all  men,  we  humbly  commend  to  thy  tender  care  and  sore  pr»> 
teotion,  thy  servants  who  have  gone  forth  at  the  call  of  their  country,  to  defend  its  government  and 
id  f>rDf^t  us  in  our  property  a^  homes.  Let  thy  fatherly  hand,  we  beseech  thee,  bo  over  them  ; 
let  thy  Holy  Spirit  b^  with  them  ;  let  thy  good  angels  have  charge  of  them  ;  with  thy  lovitig-4hid- 
ness  defend  them  as  with  a  shield,  and  either  bring  them  out  of  their  peril  in  safety,  with  a  heart 
to  show  forth  thy  praises  forever,  or  else  sustain  them  with  that  glorious  hope,  by  which  akMM  ^T 
^Brr&n  ts  con  have  victory  in  suffering  and  death  ;  through  the  sole  merits  of  Jesus  Christ  oaf  LofV. 
Amen, 

IN    THE  TIME  OF   WAR  AND   TUMULTS. 

0  Almighty  God,  King  of  all  kings,  and  Governor  of  all  things,  whose  power  no  creature  is  ablele 
fttiiBtt  to  whom  it  bclongcth  justly  to  punish  sinners,  and  to  be  merciful  to  them  that  truly  repeat, 
•ate  and  deliver  us,  we  humbly  beseech  thee,  from  the  hands  of  our  enemies  ;  abate  their  prMtf, 
assuage  their  msUice,  ahd  confound  their  devices  ;  that  we,  being  armed  with  thy  defence,  may  be 
preserved  evermore  from  all  perils,  to  glorify  thee,  who  art  the  only  Giver  of  all  victory;  thnmi^ 
,tke  merits  of  thy  only  Son,  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.     Amen, 

A  PRAYER  FOR  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  ALL  IN  AtTTnORITT. 

0  Lord,  our  heavenly  Father,  tho  high  and  mighty  Ruler  of  the  universe,  who  dost  fh>m  tllQf 
l^fone  behold  all  tho  dwellers  upon  earth,  most  heartily  we  beseech  thee  with  thy  favor  to  behoul 
and  bless  thy  servant,  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  all  others  in  authority;  and  aoi^ 
plenish  them  with  the  grace  of  thy  Holy  Spirit,  that  they  may  always  incline  to  thy  tVill,  and  walk 
m  thy  way.  Endue  them  plenteously  with  thy  heavenly  gifts  ;  grant  them  in  health  and  proe- 
perity  long  to  live  ;  and  finally  after  this  life,  to  attain  everlasting  joy  and  felicity;  through  Jeeos 
Christ  our  Lord.     Amen, 

A  PRATER   FOR  UNITT. 

O  God,  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jeeus  Christ,  our  only  Saviour,  the  Prince  of  Peaoe,  pte  us 
grace  seriously  to  lay  to  heart  the  great  dangers  we  are  in  by  our  unhappy  divisions.  Tiice  awty 
All  hatred  and  prejudice,  and  Whatever  else  may  hinder  us  from  godly  union  and  concord  :  that  as 
there  is  but  one  body,  and  one  spirit,  and  one  hope  of  our  calling,  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptiett, 
one  God  and  Father  of  us  all ;  so  we  may  henceforth  be  all  of  one  heart  and  one  soul,  united  m  the 
holy  bond  of  truth,  of  faith  and  charity,  and  may  with  one  mind  and  one  mouth  glorify  thee ; 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.    Amen, 
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COUSIN    PHILLIS. 


PART  II. 

CJousiN  HoLMAN  gavc  me  the  weekly  county 
newspaper  to  read  aloud  to  her,  while  she 
mended  stockings  out  of  a  high  piled-up 
basket,  Phillis  helping  her  mother.  I  read 
and  read,  unregardful  of  the  words  I  was 
uttering,  thinking  of  all  manner  of  other 
things ;  of  the  bright  color  of  Phillis 's  hair, 
as  the  afternoon  sun  fell  on  her  bending 
head  ;  of  the  silence  of  the  house,  which  en- 
abled me  to  hear  the  double  tick  of  the  old 
clock,  which  stood  half-way  up  the  stairs ; 
of  the  variety  of  inarticulate  noises  which 
Cousin  Uobnan  made  while  I  read,  to  show 
her  sympathy,  wonder,  or  horror  at  th^ 
newspaper  intelligence.  The  tranquil  mo- 
notony of  that  hour  made  me  feel  as  if  I  had 
lived  forever,  and  should  live  forever,  droning 
out  paragraphs  in  that  warm,  sunny  room, 
with  my  two  quiet  hearers,  and  the  curled- 
up  pussy -cat  sleeping  on  the  hearth-rug,  and 
the  clock  on  the  house-st&irs  perpetually 
clicking  out  the  passage  of  the  moments. 
By  and  by  Betty,  the  servant,  came  to  the 
door  into  the  kitchen,  and  made  a  sign  to 
Phillis,  who  put  her  half-mended  stocking 
down,  and  went  away  to  the  kitchen  with- 
out a  word.  Looking  at  Cousin  Hobnan  a 
minute  or  two  afterwards,  I  saw  that  she 
had  dropped  her  chin  upon  her  breast,  and 
had  fallen  fast  asleep.  I  put  the  newspaper 
down,  and  was  nearly  following  her  example, 
when  a  waft  of  air  from  some  unseen  source, 
slightly  opened  the  door  of  communication 
with  the  kitchen,  that  Phillis  must  have  left 
unfastened ;  and  I  saw  part  of  her  figure  as 
she  sat  by  the  dresser,  peeling  apples  with 
quick  dexterity  of  finger,  but  with  repeated 
Uimings  of  her  head  towards  some  book  ly- 
ing on  the  dresser  by  her.  I  softly  rose, 
and  as  softly  went  into  the  kitchen,  and 
looked  over  her  shoulder ;  before  she  was 
aware  of  my  neighborhood,  I  had  seen  that 
the  book  was  in  a  language  unknown  to  me, 
and  the  running  title  was » *  L'Inferno. ' '  Just 
as  I  was  making  out  the  relationship  of  this 
word  to  "  infernal,"  she  started  and  turned 
round,  and,  as  if  continuing  her  thought  as 
she  spoke,  she  sighed  out, — 

"  Oh,  it  is  so  diflficult !  Canyon  help  me?  " 
putting  her  finger  below  a  line. 

**Me!  I!  Not  I!  I  don't  even  know 
what  language  it  is  in !  '* 

*'  Don't  you  see  it  is  Dante?  "  she  replied, 
almost  petulantly ;  she  did  so  want  help. 


<< Italian,  then?"  said  I,  dabiooalj;  for 
I  was  not  quite  sure. 

*^  Yes.  And  I  do  so  want  to  make  it  out  i 
Father  can  help  me  a  little,  for  be  inows 
Latin  ;  but  then  he  has  so  little  time." 

<<  You  have  not  much,  I  should  think,  if 
you  have  often  to  try  and  do  two  things  at 
once,  as  you  are  doing  now." 

«  Oh !  that's  nothing !  Father  bought  a 
heap  of  old  books  cheap.  And  I  knew  some- 
thing about  Dante  before;  and  I  have  al- 
ways liked  Virgil  so  much !  Paring  apples 
is  nothing,  if  I  could  only  make  oat  this  old 
Italian.    I  wish  you  knew  it."  * 

**  I  wish  I  did,"  said  I,  moved  by  her  im- 
petuosity of  tone.  "If,  now,  only  Mr. 
Holdsworth  were  here;  he  can  speak  Ital- 
ian like  anything,  I  believe." 

"  Who  is  Mr.  Holdsworth?  "  said  Phillis, 
looking  up. 

"  Oh,  he's  our  head  engineer.  He's  a 
regular  firstrate  fellow !  He  can  do  any- 
thing," my  hero-worship  and  my  pride  in 
my  chief  all  coming  into  play.  Besides,  if 
I  was  not  clever  and  book-learned  myself,  it 
was  something  to  belong  to  some  one  who 
was. 

"  How  is  it  that  he  speaks  Italian?  "  asked 
Phillis. 

"  He  had  to  make  a  railway  through  Pied- 
mont, which  is  in  Italy,  I  believe ;  and  he 
had  to  talk  to  all  the  workmen  in  Italian ; 
and  I  have  heard  him  say  that  for  nearly 
two  years  he  had  only  Italian  books  to  read 
in  the  queer,  outlandish  places  he  was  in." 

"Oh,  dear!"  said  Phillis;  "I  wish—" 
and  then  she  stopped.  I  was  not  quite  sure 
whether  to  say  the  next  thing  that  came  into 
my  mind  :  but  I  said  it. 

"  Could  I  ask  him  anything  aboat  your 
book,  or  your  difficulties?  "  She  viras  silent 
for  a  minute  or  two,  and  then  she  made 
reply,— 

"No!  I  think  not.  Thank  you  very  much, 
though.  I  can  generally  puzzle  a  thing  out 
in  time.  And  then,  perhaps,  I  remember  it 
better  than  if  some  one  had  helped  me.  I'll 
put  it  away  now,  and  you  must  move  off, 
for  I've  got  to  make  the  paste  for  -the  pies ; 
we  always  have  a  cold  dinner  on  sabbaths." 

"  But  I  may  stay  and  help  you,  mayn't  I?  " 

"Oh,  yes ;  not  that  you  can  help  at  all, 
but  I  like  to  have  you  with  me." 

I  was  both  flattered  and  annoyed  at  this 
straightforward  avowal.    I  was  pleased  that 
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she  liked  me ;  but  I  was  young  coxcomb 
enough  to  have  wished  to  play  the  lover,  and 
I  was  quite  wise  enough  to  perceive  that  if 
she  had  any  idea  of  the  kind  in  her  head  she 
would  never  have  spoken  out  so  frankly.  I 
comforted  myself  immediately,  however,  by 
finding  out  that  the  grapes  were  sour.  A 
great  tall  girl  in  a  pinafore,  half  a  head  taller 
than  1  was,  reading  books  that  I  had  never 
heard  of,  and  talking  about  them,  too,  as  of 
far  more  interest  than  any  mere  personal 
subjects :  that  was  the  last  day  on  which  I 
ever  thought  of  my  dear  Cousin  Phillis  as 
the  possible  mistress  of  my  heart  and  life. 
But  we  were  all  the  greater  friends  for  this 
idea  being  utterly  put  away  and  buried  out 
of  sight. 

Late  in  the  evening  the  minister  came 
home  from  Hornby.  He  had  been  calling 
on  the  different  members  of  his  flock ;  and 
unsatisfactory  work  it  had  proved  to  him,  it 
seemed  from  the  fragments  that  dropped  out 
of  his  thoughts  into  his  talk. 

<*  I  don't  see  the  men ;  they  are  all  at 
their  business,  their  shops,  or  their  ware- 
houses :  they  ought  to  be  there.  I  have  no 
&ult  to  find  with  them ;  only  if  a  pastor's 
teacliing  or  words  of  admonition  are  good  for 
anything,  they  are  needed  by  the  men  as 
much  as  by  the  women." 

^*  Cannot  you  go  and  see  them  in  their 
places  of  business,  and  remind  them  of  their 
Christian  privileges  and  duties,  minister?" 
asked  Cousin  Uolman,  who  evidently  thought 
that  her  husband's  words  could  never  be  out 
of  place. 

**  No !  '-^  said  he,  shaking  his  head.  **  I 
judge  them  by  myself.  If  there  are  clouds 
in  the  sky,  and  I  am  getting  in  the  hay  just 
ready  for  loading,  and  rain  sure  to  come  in 
the  night,  I  should  look  ill  upon  Brother 
Robinson  if  he  rame  into  the  field  to  speak 
about  serious  things.'* 

**  But,  at  any  rate,  father,  you  do  good  to 
the  women,  and  })erhap6  they  repeat  what 
you  have  said  to  them  to  their  husbands  and 
children?" 

**  It  is  to  be  hoped  they  do,  for  I  cannot 
reach  the  men  directly ;  but  the  women  are 
apt  to  tarry  lx?forc  coming  to  me,  to  put  on 
ribbons  and  gauds,  as  if  they  could  hear  the 
message  I  }x;ar  to  them  best  in  their  smart 
clothes.  Mrs.  DoWn  to-day —  Phillis,  I 
am  thankful  thou  dost  not  care  for  the  vani- 
tiM  of  drees!" 
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Phillis  reddened  a  little  as  she  said,  in  a 
low,  humble  voice, — 

'<  But  I  do,  father,  I'm  afraid.  I  often 
wish  I  could  wear  pretty-colored  ribbons* 
round  my  throat  like  the  squire's  daugh- 
ters." 

<<  It's  but  natural,  minister !  "  said  his 
wife.  "I'm  not  above  liking. a'  silk  gown 
better  than  a  cotton  one,  myself!  " 

"  The  love  of  dress  is  a  temptation  and  a 
snare,"  said  he,  gravely.  **  The  true  adorn- 
ment is  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit.  And, 
wife,"  said  he,  as  a  sudden  thought  crossed 
his  mind,  "  in  that  matter  I,  too,  have 
sinned.  I  wanted  to  ask  you,  could  we  not 
sleep  in  the  gray  room  instead  of  our  own?  " 

*' Sleep  in  the  gray  room?— change  our 
room  at  this  time  o'  day?  "  Cousin  Holman 
asked,  in  dismay. 

**  Yes,"  said  he.  "  It  would  save  me 
from  a  daily  temptation  to  anger.  Look  at 
my  chin!  "  he  continued.  **  I  cut  it  this 
morning — I  cut  it  on  Wednesday  when  I  was 
shaving ;  I  do  not  know  how  many  times  I 
have  cut*  it  of  late,  and  all  from  impatience 
at  seeing  Timothy  Cooper  at  his  work  in  the 
yard." 

"  He's  a  downright  lazy  tyke !  "  said 
Cousin  Holman.  "  He's  not  worth  his 
wage.  There's  but  little  he  can  do,  and 
what  he  can  do,  he  does  badly." 

"  True,"  said  the  minister.  "  But  he  is 
but,  so  to  speak,  a  half-wit ;  and  yet  he  has 
got  a  wife  and  chUdren." 

*^  More  shame  for  him !  " 

**  But  that  is  past  change.  And  if  I  turn 
him  off,  no  one  else  will  take  him  on.  Yet 
1  cannot  help  watching  him  of  a  morning  as 
he  goes  sauntering  about  his  work  in  the 
yard  ;  and  I  watch,  and  I  watch,  till  the  old 
Adam  rises  strong  within  me  at  his  lazy 
ways,  and  some  day,  I  am  afraid,  I  shall  go 
down  and  send  him  about  his  business, — let 
alone  the  way  in  which  he  makes  me  cut 
myself  while  I'm  shaving — and  then  his  wife 
and  children  will  starve.  I  wish  we  could 
move  to  the  gray  room." 

I  do  not  remember  much  more  of  my  first 
visit  to  the  Hope  Farm.  We  went  to  chapel 
in  ileathbridg*',  slowly  and  decorously  walk- 
ing along  the  lanes,  ruddy  and  tawny  with 
the  coloring  of  the  coming  autumn.  The 
minister  walked  a  little  before  us,  his  htyndn 
behind  his  back,  his  head  bent  down,  think- 
ing about  the  discourse  to  be  delivered  to  hit 
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feaple,  Couiin  Hoimansaid ;  and  wp  ^poke 
low  and  quietly,  in  order  not  to  interrupt  his 
ttiQUgbts.  But  I  could  not  help  noticing  the 
lieQpectrul  greetinjgB  which  ho  receive^  from 
both  rich  and  poor  as  we  went  along, — ^greet- 
ings which  he  acknowledged  with  a  kindly 
vave  of  his  hand,  but  with  no  words  of  reply. 
As  we4rew  near  the  town,  I  oould  oee  some 
of  the  young  fellows  we  met  cast  admiring 
looks  on  Phillis  ;  and  that  made  me  look  too. 
gbe  had  on  a  white  gown,  and  a  short  black 
silk  cloak,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  day. 
A  straw  bonnet  with  brown  ribbon  strings  ; 
jbhat  was  all.  But  what  her  dress  wanted  in 
^lor,  her  sweet  bonny  face  had.  The  walk 
made  her  cheeks  bloom  like  the  rose;  the 
very  whites  of  her  eyes  had  a  blue  tinge  in 
Jibem,  and  her  dark  eyelashes  brought  out  the 
depth  of  the  blue  eyes  themselves.  Her  yel- 
low hair  was  put  away  as  straight  as  its  nat- 
imd  G\irlinefis  would  allow.  If  she  did  not 
fierceive  the  admiration  she  excited,  I  am  sure 
Cppejin  Uolman  did;  for.phe  looked  as  fierce 
^n4  w  proud  as  ever  her  quiet  face  could 
look,  guarding  her  treasure,  and  yet  glad  to 
perceive  that  others  could  see  that  it  was  a 
treasure.  That  afternoon  I  had  to  return  to 
JBltham  to  be  ready  for  the  next  day's  work. 
J  found  out  afterwards  that  the  minister  and 
his  family  were  all  **  exercised  in  spirit,"  as 
to  whether  they  did  well  in  asking  mo  to  re- 
peat my  visits  at  the  Hope  Farm,  seeing  that 
Qf  necessity  I  must  return  to  Eitham  on  the 
sabbath-day.  However,  they  did  go  on  ask- 
ing mo,  and  I  went  on  visiting  them,  when- 
tver  ,my  other  engagements  permitted  me, 
Mr.  I{oldsworth  being  in  this  case,  as  in  all, 
A  kind  and  indulgent  friend.  Nor  did  my 
|I0W  acquaintances  oust  him  from  my  strong 
vegard  and  admiration.  I  had  room  in  my 
heart  for  all,  1  am  happy  to  say,  and  as  far  as 
I  can  remember  I  kept  praising  each  to  the 
other  in  a  manner  which,  ifl  had  been  an  older 
man ,  living  more  amongst  people  of  the  world, 
I  vhould  have  thought  unwise,  as  well  as  a 
little  ridiculous.  It  was  unwise,  certainly, 
as  it  was  almost  sure  to  cause  disappointment 
if  ever  they  did  become  acquainted;  andper- 
hf^ps  it  was  ridiculous,  though  Ido  not  think 
we  any  of  us  thought  it  so  at  the  time.  The 
minister  used  to  listen  to  my  acconnts  of  Mr. 
^oldsworth's  many  accompiisbments  and  va- 
jrious  adventures  in  travel  with  the  truest  in- 
terest, and  most  kindly  good  faith  ;  and  Mr. 
JBoldflWortli,  in  return,  liked  to  hMr;atHH;^t.9iiJ 


visits  to  the  farm,  and  deBC^»iioii  0^  w 
cousin's  life  there — liked  it,  I  mei^i,fUi  maiim 
aa  he  liked  anything  that  was  merelj  ntUTft- 
tive,  without  leading  to  action.  - 

So  I  went  to  the  farm  certainly,  on  an^vcnr- 
age,  once  a  month  during  that  autonm  ;  ibe 
course  of  life  there  was  so  peaceful  and  qaletp 
thfit  I  can  only  remember  one  fimall  event, 
and  that  was  one  that  I  think  I  took  morp 
notice  of  than  any  one  else :  Phillis  left  off 
wearing  the  pinafores  that  had  always  beeup 
90  obnoxious  to  me ;  I  do  not  know  why  tfajer 
were  banished,  but  on  one  of  my  visits  I  foond 
them  replaced  by  pretty  linen  aprons  in  tl^D 
morning,  and  a  black  silk  one  in  the  after- 
noon. And  the  blue  cotton  gown  becfuneA 
brovm  stuff  one  as  winter  drew  on ;  tb|fi 
sounds  like  some  book  I  once  read,  in  whidi 
a  migration  from  the  blue  bed  to  the  brown 
was  spokon  of  as  a  great  family  event. 

Towards  Christmas  my  dear  father  caine  fo 
see  me,  and  to  consult  Mr.  Holdsworth  aboat 
the  improvement  which  has  since  been  kiu^vi;;p 
as  ^*  Manning's  driving  wheel."  Mr.  Holfb- 
worth,  as  I  think  I  have  before  said,  bad  ^ 
very  great  regard  for  my  father,  who  had  bec^ 
employed  in  the  same  great  machine-shop  .ip 
which  Mr.  Holdsworth  had  served  his  appr^ 
ticeship  ;  and  he  and  my  father  had  mi^ 
mutual  jokes  about  one  of  these  gentl^cp^ 
apprentices  who  used  to  set  about  bissB^^^'g 
work  in  white  wash-leather  gloves,  for  fi^ 
of  spoiling  his  hands.  Mr.  Holdsworth  q!^ 
spoke  to  me  about  my  father  as  havipg  ij^ 
same  kind  of  genius  for  mechanical  inventiQpQ 
as  that  of  George  Stevenson,  and  my  fatlw 
had  come  over  now  to  consult  him  about  fl- 
oral improvements,  as  well  as  an  offer  of  pi^it* 
nership.  It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  one  ^ 
see  the  mutual  regard  of  these  two  men.  "bfjt, 
Holdsworth,  young,  handsome,  keen,  well- 
dressed,  an  object  of  admiration  to  all  the 
youth  of  Eitham ;  my  father,  in  his  decent 
but  unfashionable  Sunday  clothes,  his  plain, 
sensible  face  full  of  hard  lines,  the  marks  of 
toil  and  thought,— his  hands,  blackened  be- 
yond the  power  of  soap  and  water  by  yefos 
of  labor  in  the  foundry ;  speaking  a  strong 
Northern  dialect,  while  Mr.  Holdsworth ^hiwl 
a  long  soft  drawl  in  his  voice,  as  many  of  Uie 
Sopthemers  have,  and  was  reckoned  in  JQ- 
tham  to  give  himself  airs. 

Although  most  of  my  father's  leisure  tin^e 
was  occupied  with  conversations  about  tb^ 
bosiness  I  have  mentioned,  he  ,felt  that  |^ 
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^if^;bt  not  to  leave  Eltibaia  without  going  to 
fgkj  bia  rcspectfi  to  the  relatione  who  bad  been 
eo  kind  to  his  Bon.  So  be  and  I  lan  up  on  mi 
Migine  along  the  inoonplete  line  aa  (ar  as 
ijeathbridge,  and  went,  by  invitation,  to 
§fpei\d  a  day  at  the  farv. 

It  waa  odd  and  yet  pleasant  to  mo  to  per- 
oeive  how  these  two  men,  eaeb  having  led,  up 
io  this  point,  such  totally  dissimilar  lives, 
.•eemed  to  come  together  by  instinet,  after  one 
quiet,  straight  look  into  each  others  faces. 
My  father  was  a  thin,  wiry  man  of  five  foot 
fleveo  ;  the  minister  was  a  broad-shouldered, 
fresh-colored  man  of  six  foot  one  ;  they  were 
neither  of  them  great  talkers  in  general, — 
perhaps  the  minister  the  most  so, — but  they 
spoke  much  to  each  other.  My  father  went 
into  the  fields  with  ^he  minister ;  I  think  I 
•ee  him  now,  With  his  hands  behind  bis  back, 
lifitening  intently  to  all  explanations  of  til- 
lage, and  the  different  processes  of  farming ; 
oooasionally  taking  up  an  implement,  as  if 
WKxmsoiously,  and  examining  it  with  a  crit-i 
ic$X  eye,  and  now  and  then  asking  a  question, 
which  I  could  see  was  considered  as  pertinent 
bf  bis  companion.  Then  we  returned  to  look 
At  the  cattle,  housed  and  bedded  in  expecta- 
tion of  the  snow-storm  banging  black  on  the 
western  horizon,  and  my  father  learned  the 
points  of  a  cow  with  as  much  attention  as  if 
ko  meant  to  turn  farmer.  Ue  had  bis  little 
book  that  he  used  for  mechanical  memoranda 
4Uid  measurements  in  his  pockets,  and  he  took 
it  out  to  write  down ''  straight  back, "  <'  smfdl 
jpozsle,' '  **  deep  barrel  ,* '  and  I  know  not  what 
else,  onder  the  head  *<  cow."  He  was  very 
critical  on  a  turnip-cutting  machine,  the 
elumsinese  of  wliich  tirst  incited  him  to  talk  ; 
and  when  we  went  into  the  house  he  sat 
thinking  and  quiet  for  a  bit,  while  Phiilis  and 
ber  mother  made  the  last  preparations  for  tea, 
with  a  little  unheeded  apology  from  Cousin 
Holman,  because  wo  were  not  sitting  in  tlic 
best  parlor,  which  she  thought  might  be  chilly 
on  so  cold  a  night.  I  wanted  nothing  bettor 
than  the  blazing,  crackling  fire  that  sent  a 
glow  over  all  the  house-place,  ^nd  warmed 
Ibe  snowy  flags  under  our  feet  till  they 
seemed  to  have  more  heat  than  the  crimson 
tng  right  in  front  of  the  fire.  Afler  tea,  as 
Pliillis  and  I  were  talking  together  very  hap- 
pily, I  heard  an  irrepressible  exolamation 
.(ffom  Cousin  llolman, — 

«*  Wliatcver  is  the  man  about!  '* 

.And  on  looking  roundt  I  mw  ay  fi^hir 


taking  a  straight  burning  stick  out  of  the 
fire,  and,  after  waiting  for  a  minute,  and  es- 
awinii^  the  charred  end  to  see  if  it  wasfitt|i4 
lor  bis  purpose,  he  went  to  the  bard-woq^ 
dresser,  scoured  to  the  last  pitch  of  wbito- 
nees  and  cleanliness,  and  began  drawing  with 
^  stick,  the  best  substitute  for  chalk  ^ 
cbarooal  within  his  reach ;  for  his  pockoi- 
book  pencil  was  not  strong  or  bold  enouglh 
for  his  purpdee.  When  he  had  done,  he  b^ 
gan  to  explain  his  new  model  of  a  turnip- 
cutting  machine  to  the  minister,  who  bad 
been  watching  him  in  silence  all  the  time. 
Cousin  Holman  had,  in  the  mean  time,  taken 
a  duster  out  of  a  drawer,  and,  under  pretenoe 
of  being  as  much  interested  as  her  husband 
in  the  drawing,  was  secretly  trying  on  an 
outside  mark  how  easily  it  would  come  off, 
and  wbether  it  would  leave  her  dresser  a0 
white  as  before.  Then  Phiilis  was  sent  £Qyr 
the  book  on  dynamics,  about  which  I  bad 
been  consulted  during  my  first  visit,  and  nf 
father  had  to  esplain  many  difficulties,  wbiob 
he  did  in  language  as  clear  as  his  caind, 
making  drawings  with  his  stick  wheravar 
they  were  needed  as  illustrations,  the  min- 
ister sitting  with  his  massive  head  resting  «|ip 
his  hands,  his  elbows  on  the  table,  almoi|t 
unconscious  of  Phiilis,  leaning  over  and  lis- 
tening greedily,  with  her  hand  on  his  shoul- 
der, sucking  in  information  like  her  fatberVi 
own  daughter.  I  was  ra titer  sorry  for  Cousiii 
Holman  ;  I  hod  been  so  once  or  twice  before  ; 
for,  do  what  she  would,  she  was  completely  mi- 
able  oven  to  understand  the  pleasure  her  boa- 
band  and  daughter  took  in  intellectual  pur- 
suits, much  lees  to  care  in  the  least  herself 
for  the  pursuits  themselves,  and  was  thus  un- 
avoidably thrown  out  of  some  of  their  intar- 
csts.  I  had  once  or  twice  thought  she  was  a 
little  jealous  of  her  own  child,  as  a  fitter  com- 
panion for  her  husband  than  she  was  herself; 
and  I  fancied  the  minister  himself  was  awace 
of  this  feeling  ;  for  I  had  noticed  an  occasional 
sudden  change  of  subject,  and  a  tenderness 
of  appeal  in  his  voi6c  as  ho  spoke  to  ber, 
whicii  always  made  her  look  contented  and 
peaceful  again.  I  do  not  think  that  Phiilis 
ever  perceived  these  little  shadows;  in  tbe 
first  place,  she  had  such  complete  reverence 
for  ber  parents  that  she  listened  to  them 
both  as  if  they  had  been  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul ;  and  besides,  she  was  always  too  muoh 
engrossed  with  any  matter  in  band  to  tbinlL 
about  other  people's  manneca  aBdjooka. 
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This  night  I  could  see,  though  she  did  not, 
how  much  she  was  winning  on  my  fether. 
She  asked  a  few  questions  which  showed  that 
she  had  followed  his  explanations  up  to  that 
point ;  possibly,  too,  her  unusual  beauty 
might  have  something  to  do  with  his  favora- 
ble impression  of  her  ;  but  he  made  no  scru- 
ple of  expressing  his  admiration  of  her  to  her 
fitther  and  mother  in  her  absence  from  the 
room  ;  and  from  that  evening  I  date  a  proj- 
ect of  his  which  came  oiit  to  me  a  day  or  two 
afterwards,  as  we  sat  in  my  little  three-cor- 
nered room  in  Eltham. 

"Paul,"  he  began,  "I  never  thought  to 
be  a  rich  man  ;  but  I  think  it's  coming  upon 
me.  Some  folk  are  making  a  deal  of  my  new 
machine  "  (calling  it  by  it^  technical  name), 
**  and  Ellison,  of  the  Borough  Green  Works, 
has  gone  so  far  as  to  ask  me  to  be  his  part- 
ner.'' 

*'  Mr.  Ellison,  the  Justice !  who  lives  in 
King  Street  ?  W  hy ,  he  drives  his  carriage !  ' ' 
said  I,  doubting,  yet  exultant. 

"Ay,  lad,  John  Ellison.  But  that's  no 
sign  that  I  shall  drive  my  carriage,  though 
I  should  like  to  save  thy  mother  walking ;  for 
she's  not  so  young  as  she  was.  But  that's  a 
long  way  off,  anyhow.  I  reckon  I  should 
start  with  a  third  profit.  It  might  be  seven 
hundred,  or  it  might  be  more.  I  should  like 
to  have  the  power  to  work  out  some  fancies  o' 
mine.  I  care  for  that  much  more  than  for 
th'  brass.  And  Ellison  has  no  lads  ;  and  by 
nature  the  business  would  come  to  thee  in 
coarse  o'  time.  Ellison's  lasses  are  but  bits 
o'  things,  and  are  not  like  to  come  by  hus- 
bands just  yet ;  and  when  they  do,  maybe 
they'll  not  be  in  the  mechanical  line.  It 
will  be  an  opening  for  thee,  lad;  if  thou  art 
steady.  Thou'rt  not  groat  sliakes,  I  know, 
in  th'  inventing  line ;  but  many  a  one  gets 
on  better  without  having  fancies  for  some- 
thing he  docs  not  see  and  never  has  seen. 
I'm  right  down  glad  to  see  that  mother's 
cousins  are  such  uncommon  folk  for  sense  and 
goodness.  I  have  taken  the  minister  to  my 
heart  like  a  brother ;  and  she  is  a  womanly, 
quiet  sort  of  a  l)ody .  And  I'll  tell  you  frank, 
Paul,  it  will  be  a  happy  day  for  me  if  ever 
you  can  come  and  toil  me  that  Phillis  Ilol- 
man  is  like  to  be  my  daughter.  I  think,  if 
that  lass  had  not  a  penny,  she  would  be  the 
making  of  a  man  ;  and  she'll  have  yon  house 
and  lands,  and  you  may  bo  her  match  yet  in 
fortune,  if  all  goes  well." 


I  was  growing  as  red  as  fire ;  Ididiiot  I 
what  to  say,  and  yet  I  wanted  to  aaj  ( 
thing ;  but  the  idea  of  having  a  wifo  of  mj 
own  at  some  future  day,  though  it  had  oit&a 
floated  about  in  my  own  head,  eoanded  so 
strange  when  it  was  thus  first  spoken  aboat 
by  my  father.  He  saw  my.  confuidoDy  and 
half  smiling  said, — 

"  Well,  lad,  what  dost  say  to  the  did 
father's  plans?  Thou  art  but  young,  to  be 
sure  ;  but  when  I  was  £hy  age,  I  would  ha' 
given  my  right  hand  if  I  might  ha'  thought 
of  the  chance  of  wedding  the  lass  I  caied 
for—" 

"  My  mother?  "  asked  I,  a  little  stnick  bj 
the  change  of  his  tone  of  voice. 

"  No !  not  thy  mother.  Thy  mother  is  a 
very  good  woman — none  better.  No !  the 
lass  I  cared  for  at  nineteen  ne'er  knew  how 
I  loved  her,  and  a  year  or  two  afler  and  she 
was  dead,  and*  ne'er  knew.  I  think  she 
would  ha'  been  glad  to  ha'  known  it,  poor 
Molly ;  but  I  had  to  leave  the  place  where 
we  lived  for  to  try  to  earn  my  bread — and  I 
meant  to  come  back — but  before  ever  I  did, 
she  was  dead  and  gone :  I  ha'  nfever  gooe 
there  since.  But  if  you  fancy  Phillis  Her- 
man, and  can  get  her  to  feincy  you,  my  lad, 
it  shall  go  different  with  you,  Paul,  to  what 
it  did  with  your  father." 

I  took  counsel  with  myself  very  rapidly, 
and  I  came  to  a  clear  conclusion. 

"  Father,"  said  I,  "  if  I  fancied  Phillis 
ever  so  much,  she  would  never  fancy  me.  I 
like  her  as  much  as  I  could  like  agister ;  and 
she  likes  me  as  if  I  were  her  brother — her 
younger  brother." 

I  could  see  my  father's  countenance  hXk  a 
little. 

"  You  see  she*s  so  clever,  she's  moie  like 
a  man  than  a  woman  ;  she  knows  Latin  and 
Greek." 

**  She'd  forget  'em,  if  she'd  a  housefnl  of 
children,"  was  my  father's  comment  on  this. 

"  But  she  knows  many  a  thing  besides, 
and  is  wise  as  well  as  learned  ;  she  has  been 
so  much  with  her  father.  She  would  neTer 
think  much  of  me,  and  I  should  like  mj 
wife  to  think  a  deal  of  her  husband." 

**  It  is  not  just  book-learning  or  the  want 
of  it  as  maki's  a  wife  think  much  or  little  of 
her  husband,"  replied  my  fatl>er,  evidently 
unwilling  to  give  up  a  project  which  had 
taken  deep  root  in  his  mind.  **  It's  a  eome- 
thing'I  don*t  rightly  know  how  to  call  i 
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if  he's  manly,  and  fiensible,  and  Btraightfor- 
ward ;  and  I  reckon  you're  that,  my  boy." 

'^  I  don't  think  I  should  like  to  have  a 
wife  taller  than  I  am,  father,"  said  I,  smil- 
ing ;  he  smiled  too,  but  not  heartily. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  after  a  pause.  "  It's 
bnt  a  few  days  I've  been  thinking  of  it,  bat 
I'd  got  as  fond  of  my  notion  as  if  it  had  been 
a  new  engine  as  I'd  been  planning  out. 
Here's  our  Paul,  thinks  I  to  myself,  a  good, 
sensible  breed  o'  lad,  as  has  never  vexed  or 
troubled  his  mother  or  me ;  with  a  good 
business  opening  out  before  him,  age  nine- 
teen, not  so  bad-looking,  though  perhaps  not 
to  call  handsome  ;  and  here's  his  cousin,  not 
too  near  a  cousin,  but  just  nice,  as  one  may 
say ;  aged  seventeen,  good  and  true,  and  well 
brought  up  to  work  with  her  hands  as  well 
as  her  head  ;  a  scholar, — but  that  can't  be 
helped,  and  is  more  her  misfortune  than  her 
fault,  seeing  she  is  the  only  child  of  a  scholar 
— and  as  I  said  afore,  once  she's  a  wife  and  a 
mother  she'll  forget  it  all,  I'll  be  bound, — 
with  a  good  fortune  in  land  and  house  when 
it  shall  please  the  Lord  to  take  her  parents 
to  himself;  with  eyes  like  poor  Molly's  for 
beauty,  a  color  that  comes  and  goes  on  a 
milk-white  skin,  and  as  pretty  a  mouth — " 

**  Why,  Mr.  .Manning,  what  'fair  lady  are 
you  describing?"  asked  Mr.  Holdsworth, 
who  had  come  quickly  and  suddenly  upon 
cor  tite-a-tite,  and  had  caught  my  father's 
last  words  as  ho  entered  the  room. 

Both  my  father  and  I  felt  rather  abashed  ; 
it  WHS  such  an  odd  subject  for  us  to  be  talk- 
ing about ;  but  my  father,  like  a  straight- 
forvrard,  simple  man  as  he  w&s,  spoke  out  the 
truth. 

**  I've  been  telling  Paul  of  Ellison's  offer, 
and  saying  how  good  an  opening  it  made  for 
him—" 

**I  wish  I'd  as  good,"  said  Mr.  Holds- 
worth.  **  But  has  the  business  a  *  pretty 
mouth'?" 

••  You're  always  so  full  of  your  joking,  Mr. 
Holdsworth,"  said  my  father.  **  1  was  going 
to  say  that  if  he  and  his  cousin,  Phillis  Hol- 
man,  liked  to  make  it  up  between  them,  I 
would  put  no  spoke  in  the  wheel." 

«•  Phillis  llolman !  "  said  Mr.  Holdsworth. 
••  Is  she  the  daughter  of  the  minister-farmer 
out  at  Hcathbridge?  Have  I  been  helping 
on  the  course  of  true  love  by  letting  you  go 
there  so  often?     I  knew  nothing  of  it." 

**  There  is  nothing  to  know,"  said  I,  more 
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annoyed  than  I  chose  to  show.  *<  There  is 
no  more  true  love  in  the  case  than  may  be 
between  the  first  brother  and  sister  you  may 
choose  to  meet.  I  have  been  telling  father 
she  would  pever  think  of  me ;  she's  a  great 
deal  taller  and  cleverer ;  and  I'd  rather  be 
taller  and  more  learned  than  my  wife  when  I 
have  one." 

**  And  it  is  she,  then,  that  has  the  pretty 
mouth  your  father  spoke  about?  I  should 
think  that  would  be  an  antidote  to  the  clever- 
ness and  learning.  But  I  ought  to  npologiae 
for  breaking  in  upon  your  last  night ;  I  came 
upon  business  to  your  father." 

And  then  he  and  my  father  began*  to  talk 
about  many  things  that  had  no  interest  f(v 
me  just^then,  and  I  began  to  go  over  again 
my  conversation  with  my  father.  The  more 
I  thought  about  it  the  more  I  felt  that  I  had 
spoken  truly  about  my  feelings  towards  Phil- 
lis Holman.  I  loved  her  dearly  as  a  sister, 
but  I  could  never  fancy  her  as  my  wife. 
Still  less  ceuld  I  think  of  her  ever — yes,  con- 
descending^  that  is  the  word — condescending 
to  marry  me.  I  was  roused  from  a  reverie 
on  what  I  should  like  my  possible  wife  to  be, 
by  hearing  my  father's  warm  praise  of  the 
minister,  as  a  most  unusual  character ;  how 
they  had  got  beck  from  the  diameter  of  driv- 
ing-wheels to  the  subject  of  the  Holmans  I 
could  never  tell ;  but  I  saw  that  my  father's 
weighty  praises  were  exciting  some  curiosity 
in  Mr.  Holdsworth's  mind ;  indeed,  he  said, 
almost  in  a  voice  of  reproach, — 

**  Why,  Paul,  you  never  told  me  what 
kind  of  a  fellow  this  minister-cousin  of  yours 
was!" 

**  I  don't  know  that  I  found  out,  sir,"  said 
I ;  <*  but  if  I  had,  I  don't  think  you'd  have 
listened  to  me  as  you  have  done  to  my  fa- 
ther." 

'*  No !  most  likely  not,  old  fellow,"  replied 
Mr.  Holdsworth,  laughing.  And  again  and 
afresh  I  saw  what  a  handsome,  pleasant,  clear 
face  his  Was ;  and  though  this  evening  I  had 
been  a  bit  put  out  with  him, — through  his 
sudden  coming,  and  his  having  heard  my  fa- 
ther's open-hearted  confidence, — my  hero  re- 
sumed all  his  empire  over  me  by  his  bright, 
merry  laugh. 

And  if  be  had  not  resumed  his  old  plaee 
that  night,  he  would  have  done  so  the  next 
day,  when,  »fter  my  father's  departure,  Mr. 
Holdsworth  spoke  about  him  with  such  ju#k 
rettpect  for  his  character,  such  ungrudging  ad- 
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fairation  of  his  great  machanical  genius,  that 
I  was  compelled  to  say,  ^mo^  unawares, — 

*  <  Thank  you ,  sir .  I  am  very  much  obliged 
to  you/' 

*<  Oh,  you're  not  at  all.  I  am  only  speak- 
ing the  truth.  Here's  a  Birmingham  work- 
snan^  self-educated,  one  may  say  —  having 
never  associated  with  stimulating  minds,  or 
had  what  advantages  travel  and  contact  with 
the  world  may  be  supposed  to  afford — work- 
i^^  out  his  own  thoughts  into  steel  and  iron, 
making  a  scientific  name  for  himaelf—a  for- 
tune, if  it  pleases  him  to  work  for  money — 
•  and  keeping  his  singleness  of  heart,  his  per- 
fect aimplicity  of  manner ;  it  puts  me  out  of 
|iatience  to  think  of  my  expensive  schooling, 
my  travels  hither  and  thither,  my  heaps  of 
scientific  books  ^  and  1  have  done  nothing  to 
t^peok  of.  But  it's  evidently  good  blood  ; 
there's  that  Mr.  Holman,  that  cousin  of 
yours,  made  of  the  same  stuff." 

*<<  But  he's  only  cousin  because  he  married 
'    my  mother's  second  cousin,"  said  I. 

**  That  knocks  a  pretty  theory  on  the  bead, 
and  twice  over,  too.  I  should  like  to  make 
Holman 's  acquaintance." 

**  I  am  sure  tboy  would  be  so  gla$i  to  see 
you  at  Hope  Farm,"  said  I,  eagerly.  "  In 
fact,  they've  asked  me  to  bring  you  several 
limes;  only  I  thought  you  would  find  it 
-dull." 

**  Not  at  all.     I  can't  go  yet  though,  even 

if  you  do  get  me  an  invitation  ;  for  the 

Company  wants  me  to  go  to  the 

Valley,  and  look  over  the  ground  a  bit  for 
them,  to  see  if  it  would  do  for  a  branch  line. 
It's  a  job  which  may  take  mo  away  for  some 
time ;  but  I  shall  be  backwards  and  forwards, 
and  you're  quite  up  to  doing  what  is  needed  in 
my  a()sc'ncc;  tlie  only  work  that  may  be  beyond 
you  is  keeping  old  Jevons  from  drinking." 

He  went  on  giving  me  directions  about  the 
management  of  the  men  employed  on  the  line, 
and  no  more  was  said  then,  ur  for  several 
months,  about  his  going  to  Hope  Farm.  Ho 
went  off  into Valley,  a  dark,  overshad- 
owed dale,  where  the  sun  seemed  to  set  be- 
hind the  lulls  before  four  o'clock  on  midsum- 
mer afterno(«n. 

Perhaps  it  was  this  that  brought  on  the 
attack  of  low  fever  which  he  had  soon  after 
•the  beginning  of  the  new  year  ;  lie  was  very 
m  for  many  weeks,  almost  many  months ;  a 
fliarried  sister—his  only  relation,  I  think— 
\  down^^m  London  to  nunie  bim,  and  X 


went  over  to  bim  when  I  ooald«  to  tm  lMii« 
and  give  him  **  masculine  aewa,"  aa  heflaUfd 
it, — reports  of  the  progress^kf  the  line,  wluoh, 
I  am  glad  to  say,  I  was  abb  to  cairy  oa  m 
his  absence,  in  the  slow,  ^^radaal  waj  wiuob 
suited  the  company  best,  wiiile  trade  vaa  in 
a  languid  state,  and  money  dear  in  tie  muh 
ket.  Of  course,  with  this  ocoupation  for  aogr 
scanty  leisure.,  I  did  not  often  go  over  to  Hopi 
Farm.  Whenever  I  did  go,  I  mot  witb  m 
thorough  welcome  ;  and  many  inquicics  vam 
made  as  to  Holdsworth's  illneis,  aad  the 
progress  of  his  recovery. 

At  length,  in  June  I  think  it  mm^  he  vas 
sufficiently  recovered  to  come  back  to  his 
lodgings  at  Eltham,  and  resume  part  at  levH 
of  his  work.  His  aister,  Mrs.  BobiDaQn,  bad 
been  obliged  to  leave  him  some  weeks  befoia, 
owiug  to  some  epidemic  amongst  her  ow» 
children.  As  long  as  I  had  seen  Mr.  Holdt* 
worth  in  the  rooms  at  the  little  inn  at  Hepal^ 
dale,  where  I  hod  been  accustomed  to  look 
upon  him  as  an  invalid,  I  had  not  been  avsms 
of  the  visible  shake  his  fever  had  ^ivoo  ^ 
his  health.  But,  once  back  in  the  ^  lock- 
ings, where  I  had  always  seen  him  eo  bttO)^ 
ant,  eloquent,  decided,  and  vigorous  in  £^ 
mer  days,  jny  spirits  sank  at  the  «lM\i\gft  jp 
one  whom  I  had  always  regarded  with  a 
strong  feeling  of  admiriqg  affection.  JSe  aaiak 
into  silence  and  despondency  after  Abo  IomI 
exertion  ;  he  seemed  as  if  be  could  not  mak* 
up  his  mind  to  any  action,  or  else  that,  whw 
it  was  made  up,  he  lacked  strength  to  oarrj 
out  his  purpose.  Of  course,  it  was  hut  tW 
natural  state  of  slow  convalesoenoe,  after  ao 
sharp  an  illness;  but,  at  the  time,  I  did  oo^ 
know  this,  and  perhaps  I  represented  hia 
state  as  more  serious  than  it  was  to  my  kind 
relations  at  Hope  Farm  ;  who,  in  their  grave, 
simple,  eager  way,  immediately  thought  of 
the  only  help  they  could  give. 

*^  Bring  him  out  here,"  said  the  minister. 
**  Our  air  here  is  good  to  a  proverb.;  the  Juoa 
days  arc  fine ;  he  may  loiter  away  his  time  in 
tlie  hayfield,.and  the  sweet  smells  will  be  a 
balm  in  tliemselves — better  than  physic." 

*'  And,"  said  Cousin  Holman,  acaroeyr 
waiting  for  her  husband  to  finish  his  sear 
tenec,  **  toll  him  there  is  new  milk  and  fresh 
eggs  to  be  bad  for  the  asking ;  it's  luokjr 
Daisy  has  just  calved,  for  her  milk  is  always 
us  good  as  other  cows'  cream ;  and  theie  mi 
the  plaid  room  with  the  morning  sun  aU 
streaming  in." 


Pbillis  Baid  Dotbing,  but  looked  M  mucb 
interested  in  the  project  as  any  one.  I  took 
it  up  myself.  I  wanted  them  to  ,9ee  hio^ ; 
him  to  know  them.  I  prop9ae4  it  to  him 
when  I  got  borne.  He  was  too  langaid  af^r 
the  day's  fatigue,  to  be  willing  to  make  the 
little  exertion  of  going  an^ongst  atrfm^ers ; 
and  disappointed  me  by  almost  declining  to 
accept  the  invitation  I  brought.  The  next 
morning  it  was  different ;  he  apologized  for 
his  ungraciousness  of  the  night  before ;  and 
told  me  that  he  would  get  all  things  in  train, 
so  as  to  be  ready  to  go  out  with  me  ,to  Uope 
Farm  on  the  following  Saturday. 

<*  For  you  must  go  with  mo,  Atanning,*' 
said  he ;  **  I  used  to  be  as  impudent  a  fellow 
as  need  be,  and  rather  liked  going  amongst 
strangers,  and  making  my  way  ;  but  since 
my  illness  I  am  almost  like  a  girl,  and  turn 
hot  and  cold  with  shyness,  ^  they  do,  I 
fancy.'* 

So  it  was  fixed,  ^e  were  to  go  out  to 
Hope  Farm  on  Saturday  afternoon ;  and  it 
was  also  understood  that  if  the  t^r  and  the  life 
suited  Mr.  Holdsworth,  he  was  to  remain 
there  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  doing  what  work 
he  could  at  that  end  of  the  line,  while  I  took 
his  place  at  Eltham  to  the  beat  of  my  ability. 
I  grew  a  little  nervous,  as  the  time  drew  near, 
»nd  wondered  how  the  brilliant  Holdsworth 
would  agree  with  the  quiet,  quaint  iamily  of 
the  minister ;  how  they  would  like  him,  and 
many  of  his  half-foreign  ways.  I  tried  to 
prepare  him,  by  telling  him  from  time  to  time 
little  things  about  the  goings-on  at  ;Hqpe 
Farm. 

<*  Manning,"  said  he,  **  I  see  you  don't 
think  I  am  half  good  enough  for  your  friends. 
Qut  with  it,  man." 

••  No,"  I  replied,  boldly.  **  I  think  you 
are  good  ;  but  I  don't  know  if  you  are  quite 
q^  their  kind  of  goodness." 

**  And  you've  found  out  already  that  there 
is  a  greater  chance  of  disagreement  between 
two  '  kinds  of  goodness,'  cfu:h  having  its  own 
idea  of  right,  than  between  a  given  goodness^ 
and  a  moderate  degree  of  naughtiness — which 
last  often  arises  from  an  indifference  tp 
right?" 

**  I  don't  know.  I  think  you'j^  talking 
metaphysics,  and  I  am  sure  th^t  i^  bad  for 

JOP." 

"  *  When  a  man  talks  to  you  in  a  way  that 
joo  don't  understand  about  a  thing  which  he 
d9^  jiQt  uDd^rs^od,  them's  iHf^P^jri^'l 


^Qu  rememher  tl^e  down'^  definition,  don't 
you.  Manning?" 

*'  No,  I  don't,"  said  I.  «  But  Vhat  I  ^p 
understand  is,  that  yqu  pust  go  to  bed ;  |t^ 
tell  me  at  ^hat  tio;ie  we  most  start  to-jaqjr- 
row,  that  I  may  go  to  Hepworth,  and  g^ 
those  letters  written  we  were  talking  about 
this  morning." 

**  Wait  till  to-morrow,  and  lot  us  see  what 
the  day  is  like,"  he  a][iBwered,  with  such  li^ 
guid  indecision  as  showed  me  he  was  ovei^ 
tigued.    So  I  went  my  vray. 

The  morrow  was  blue  and  sunny  and  beau- 
tiful ;  the  Yerj  perfection  of  an  early  sum- 
qier's  day.  Mr.  Holdsworth  was  all  impp 
tienoe  to  be  off  into  the  country  ;  morning  hi|d 
brought  back  his  freshness  of  strength,  aq^ 
consequent  eagerness  to  be  doing.  I  wtf 
afraid  we  were  going  to  my  cousin's  farfp 
rather  too  early — before  they  would  exp<^ 
us ;  but  what  could  I  do  with  such  a  restlefy, 
vehement  man  as  Holdsworth  was  that  moi^^r 
ing  ?  We  came  down  upon  the  Hope  FfMSP 
before  t^e  deyr  was  off  the  grass  on  the  sha4jF 
side  of  the  lane ;  the  great  house-dog  yrf|p 
loose,  basking  in  the  sun,  near  ^e  closed  si4fK 
door,  i  was  surprised  at  this  door  being  shu^, 
for  all  summer  long  it  was  open  from  mqm- 
ing  to  night ;  l^ut  it  was  only  on  latch,  f. 
opened  it.  Rover  watching  me  with  half-ai^ 
piqious,  half-trustful  eyes.  The  room  w|^ 
empty. 

**  I  don't  knoii  where  they  can  be,"  bb^ 
I ;  **  but  come  in  and  sit  down  while  I  g/^ 
and  look  for  them.    You  must  be  tired." 

'*Not  I.  This  sweet,  balmy  air  is  like.f^ 
thousand  tonics.  Besides,  this  room  is  hoi, 
and  smells  of  those  pungent  wood-ashes. 
What  are  we  to  do?" 

''  Go  round  to  the  kitchen.  BeUy^will  taP 
us  where  they  are." 

So  we  went  round  into  the  farmyard,  Ro?^ 
accompanying  us  out  of  a  grave  sense  of  dutj. 
Betty  was  washing  out  her  milk-pans  in  tfj^ 
cold  bubbling  spring- water  that  constantly 
trickled  in  and  out  of  a  stone  trough .  In  s^qli 
weather  as  this  most  of  her  kitohen-work  >r]§p 
done  out  of  doors. 

**  £h,  dear  !  "  said  she,  «  the ministerimfl 
miasus  is  away  at  Hornby  !  They  no'i^ 
thought  of  your  coming  so  betimes !  T^ 
missus  had  some  errands  to  do,  and  f^ 
thought  as  she'd  walk  with  the  iiMAister  9jg4 
be  back  by  dinner-tipie." 

''  Did  not  they  expect  os  to  dinner?  "mj4J« 
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*«  Well,  they  did,  and  they  did  not,  as  I 
may  say.  ^  Missus  said  to  me  the  cold  lamb 
Would  do  well  enough  if  you  did  not  come  ; 
and  if  you  did  I  was  to  put  on  a  chicken  and 
some  bacon  to  boil ;  and  I'll  go  do  it  now,  for 
it  is  hard  to  boil  bacon  enough." 

*«  And  is  Phillis  gone  too?"  Mr.  Holds- 
worth  was  making  friends  with  Rover. 

**  No  !  She's  just  somewhere  about.  I 
Teckon  you'll  find  her  in  the  kitchen-garden, 
getting  peas." 

*'  Let  us  go  there,"  said  Holdsworth,  sud- 
denly leaving  off  his  play  with  the  dog. 

So  I  led  the  way  into  the  kitchen-garden. 
It  was  in  the  first  promise  of  a  summer  pro- 
fuse in  vegetables  and  fruits.  Perhaps  it  was 
not  so  much  cared  for  as  other  parts  of  the 
property  ;  but  it  was  more  attended  to  than 
most  kitchen-gardens  belonging  to  farm- 
houses. There  were  borders  of  flowers  along 
each  side  of  the  gravel  walks  ;  and  there  was 
an  old  sheltering  wall  on  the  north  side  cov- 
ered with  tolerably  choice  fruit-trees  ;  there 
was  a  slope  down  to  the  fish-pond  at  the  end, 
where  there  were  great  strawberry-beds  ;  and 
raspberry-bushes  and  rose-bushes  grew  wher- 
ever there  was  a  space  ;  it  seemed  a  chance 
which  had  been  planted.  Long  rows  of  peas 
stretched  at  right  angles  from  the  main  walk, 
and  I  saw  Phillis  stooping  down  among  them, 
before  she  saw  us.  As  eoon  as  she  heard  our 
cranching  steps  on  the  gravel,  she  stood  up, 
and  shading  her  eyes  froD»the  eun,  recog- 
nized us.  She  was  quite  still  for  a  moment, 
and  then  came  slowly  towards  us,  blushing  a 
little  from  evident  shyness.  I  had  never  seen 
Phillis  shy  before. 

"  This  is  Mr.  Holdsworth,  Phillis,"  said  I, 
as  soon  as  I  had  shaken  hands  with  her. 
She  glanced  up  at  him,  and  then  looked  down, 
more  flushed  than  ever  at  his  grand  formality 
of  taking  his  hat  off  and  bowing ;  such  man- 
ners had  never  been  seen  at  Hope  Farm  be- 
fore. 

'*  Father  and  mother  are  out.  They  will 
be  so  sorry.  You  did  not  write,  Paul,  as  you 
said  you  would." 

**  It  was  my  fault,"  said  Holdsworth,  un- 
derstanding what  she  meant  as  well  as  if  she 
bad  put  it  more  fully  into  words.  **  I  have 
not  yet  given  up  all  the  privileges  of  an  in- 
valid, one  of  which  is  indecision.  Last  night, 
when  your  cousin  asked  me  at  what  time  we 
were  to  start,  I  really  could  not  make  up  my 
mind." 
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Phillis  seemed  as  if  she  oould  not  make  op 
her  mind  as  to  what  to  do  with  os.  I  tried 
to  help  her. 

*'  Have  you  finished  getting  peas?  "  taking 
bold  of  the  half-filled  basket  she  was  onoon- 
sciously  holding  in  her  hand  ;  **  or  may  we 
stay  and  help  you  ?  " 

«  If  you  would.  But  perhaps  it  will  tire 
you,  sir?  "  added  she,  speaking  now  to  Holds- 
worth. 

•<  Not  a  bit,"  said  he.  « It  will  carry  me 
back  twenty  years  in  my  life,  when  I  need  to 
gather  peas  in  my  grandfather's  garden.  I 
suppose  I  may  eat  a  few  as  I  go  along?  " 

**  Certainly,  sir.  But  if  you  went  to  the 
strawberry-beds  you  would  find  some  straw- 
berries ripe,  and  Paul  can  show  you  where 
they  are." 

*'  I  am  afraid  you  distrust  me.  I  can  aa^ 
sure  you  I  know  the  exact  fulness  at  which 
peas  should  be  gathered.  I  take  great  care 
not  to  pluok  them  when  they  are  unripe.  I 
will  not  be  turned  off,  as  unfit  for  my  work." 

This  was  a  style  of  half-joking  talk  that 
Phillis  was  not  accustomed  to.  She  looked 
for  a  moment  as  if  she  would  have  liked  to 
defend  herself  from  the  playful  charge  of  dis- 
trust made  against  her,  but  she  ended  by  not 
saying  a  word.  We  all  plucked  our  peas  in 
busy  silence  for  the  next  five  minutes.  Thmi 
Holdsworth  lifted  himself  up  from  between 
the  rows,  and  said,  a  little  wearily — 

*'  I  am  afraid  I  must  strike  work.  .1  am 
not  as  strong  as  I  fancied  myself." 

Phillis  was  full  of  penitence  immediately. 
Ho  did,  indeed,  look  pale;  and  she  blamed 
herself  for  having  allowed  him  to  help  her. 

'*  It  was  very  thoughtless  of  me.  I  did  not 
know — I  thought,  perhaps,  you  really  liked 
it.  I  ought  to  have  offered  you  something  to 
eat,  sir !  O  Paul,  we  have  gathered  quite 
enough;  how  stupid  I  was  to  forget  that 
Mr.  Holdsworth  had  been  ill !  "  A/id  in  a 
blushing  hurry  she  led  the  way  towards  the 
house.  We  went  in,  and  she  moved  a  heavy 
cushioned  chair  forwards,  into  which  Holds- 
worth  was  only  too  glad  to  sink.  Then  with 
deft  and  quiet  speed  she  brought  in  a  little 
tray,  wine,  water,  cake,  home-made  bread, 
and  newly  churned  butter.  She  stood  by  in 
some  anxiety  till,  after  bite  and  sup,  the  color 
returned  to  Mr.  Holdsworth *s  face,  and  he 
would  fain  have  made  us  some  laughing 
apologies  for  the  fright  he  had  given  us. 
But  then  Phillis  drew  back  from  her  inno- 
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cent  show  of  care  and  interest,  and  relapsed 
into  the  cold  shynefls  habitual  to  her  when 
she  was  first  thrown  into  the  company  of 
strangers.  She  brought  oat  the  last  week's 
county  paper  (which  Mr.  Holdsworth  had 
read  five  days  ago)  and  then  quietly  with- 
drew ;  and  then  he  subsided  into  languor, 
leaning  back  and  shutting  his  eyes,  as  if  he 
would  go  to  sleep.  F  stole  into  the  kitchen 
after  Phillis ;  but  she  had  made  the  round  of 
the  corner  of  the  house  outside,  and  I  found 
her  sitting  on  the  horse-mount,  with  her 
basket  of  peas,  and  a  basin  into  which  she 
was  shelling  them.  Rover  lay  at  her  feet, 
snapping  now  and  then  at  the  files.  I  went 
to  her,  and  tried  to  help  her ;  but  somehow 
the  sweet,  crisp  young  peas  found  their  way 
more  frequently  into  my  mouth  than  into  the 
basket,  while  we  talked  together  in  a  low 
tone,  fearful  of  being  overheard  through  the 
open  casements  of  the  house-place  in  which 
Holdsworth  was  resting. 

*'  Don't  you  think  him  handsome  ?  "  I 
asked. 

**  Perhaps — ^yes — I  have  hardly  looked  at 
him,"  she  replied.  **  But  is  not  he  very 
like  a  foreigner?" 

**  Yes,  he  cuts  his  hair  foreign  fashion," 
said  I. 

*'  I  like  an  Englishman  to  look  like  an  Eng- 
lishman." 

**  I  don't  think  he  thinks  about  it.  He 
says  he  began  that  way  when  he  was  in 
Italy,  because  everybody  wore  it  so,  and  it  is 
natural  to  keep  it  on  in  England." 

**  Not  if  he  began  it  in  Italy  because 
everybody  there  wore  it  so.  Everybody  here 
wears  it  differently." 

I  was  a  little  offended  with  Phillis's  logical 
fiiult-finding  with  my  friend;  and  I  deter- 
mined to  change  the  subject. 

**  When  is  your  mother  coming  home?  " 

*'  I  should  think  she  might  come  any 
time  now ;  but  she  had  to  go  and  see  Mrs. 
Morton,  who  was  ill,  and  she  might  be  kept, 
and  not  be  home  till  dinner.  Don't  you 
think  you  ought'  to  go  and  see  how  Mr. 
Holdsworth  is  going  on,  Paul  ?  He  may  be 
fiaiint  again." 

I  went  at  her  bidding ;  but  there  was  no 
need  for  it.  Mr.  Holdsworth  was  up,  stand- 
ing by  the  window,  his  hands  in  his  pockets ; 
be  had  evidently  been  watchiug  us.  He 
turned  away  as  I  entered. 

*'So  that  is  the  girl  I  found  your  good 
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father  planning  for  your  wife,  Paul,  that 
evening  when  I  interrupted  you !  Are  you 
of  the  same  coy  mind  still  ?  It  did  not  look 
like  it  a  minute  ago." 

•**  Phillis  and  I  understand  each  other,"  I 
replied,  sturdily.  <<  We  are  like  brother 
and  sister.  She  would  not  have  me  as  a  hus- 
band, if  there  was  not  another  man  in  the 
world ;  and  it  would  take  a  deal  to  make  me 
think  of  her — as  my  father  wishes  "  (some- 
how I  did  not  like  to  say  <*  as  a  wife  ") ,  **  but 
we  love  each  other  dearly." 

**  Well !  I  am  rather  surprised  at  it — not 
at  your  loving  each  other  in  a  brother-and- 
sister  kind  of  way — but  at  your  finding  it  so 
impossible  to  fall  in  love  with  such  a  beauti- 
ful woman." 

Woman !  beautiful  woman  !  I  had  thought 
of  Phillis  as  a  comely  but  awkward  girl ;  and 
I  could  not  banish  the  pinafore  from  my 
mind's  eye  when  I  tried  to  picture  her  to 
myself.  Now  I  turned,  as  Mr.  Holdsworth 
had  done,  to  look  at  her  again  out  of  the 
window ;  she  had  just  finished  her  task,  and 
was  standing  up,  her  back  to  us,  holding  the 
basket,  and  the  basin  in  it,  high  in  air,  out 
of  Hover's  reach,  who  was  giving  vent  to  his 
delight  at  the  probability  of  a  change  of  place 
by  glad  leaps  and  barks,  and  enatches  at  what 
he  imagined  to  be  a  withheld  prize.  At 
length  she  grew  tired  of  their  mutual  play, 
and  with  a  feint  of  striking  him,  and  a 
**  Down,  Rover !  do  hush  !  "  she  looked  tow- 
ards the  window  where  we  were  standing,  as 
if  to  re-ofisure  herself  that  no  one  iiad  been 
disturbed  by  the  noise,  and  seeing  us,  she 
colored  all  over,  and  hurried  away,  with 
Rover  still  curving  in  sinuous  lines  about  her 
as  she  walked. 

**  I  should  like  to  have  sketched  her,"  said 
Mr.  Holdsworth,  as  he  turned  away.  He 
went  back  to  his  chair,  and  rested  in  silence 
for  a  minute  or  two.    Then  he  was  up  again. 

**  I  would  give  a  good  deal  for  a  book," 
said  he.  <*  It  would  keep  me  quiet."  He 
began  to  look  round ;  there  were  a  few  vol- 
umes at  one  end  of  the  shovel-board. 

**  Fifth  volume  of  Matthew  Henry's  *  Com- 
mentary,' '^  said  he,  reading  their  titles  aloud. 
*' »  HouBcwife's  complete  Manual ; '  *  Ber- 
ridge  on  Prayer ; '  *  L'Inferno' — Dante !  "  in 
great  surprise.     **  Why,  who  reads  this?  " 

*'  I  told  you  Phillis  read  it.     Don't  you  re- 
member ?    She  knows  Latin  and  Greek  too." 
To  be  sore  !    I  remember !     But  i 
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tow  I  never  pat  two  and  two  together.  That 
quiet  girl,  full  of  household  work,  is  the 
wonderful  scholar,  then,  thiat  piit  yod  to  rotrt 
with  her  questions  when  jou  first  began  to 
come  here.  To  be  sure,  *  Cousin  Pbillis ! ' 
What's  here :  a  paper  with  th^'  hard,  oma- 
fete  words  written  out.  I  Wonder  what  soft 
of  a  dictionary  she  has  got.  Baretti  wont 
tell  her  all  these  words.  Stay !  I  have  got 
a  pencil  here.  I'll  write  down  the  moBit 
accepted  meanings,  and  save  her  a  little 
trouble." 

So  he  took  her  book  and  the  ^per  back  to 
ihe  little  round  table,  and  employed  himself 
in  writing  explanations  and  definitions  of  the 
words  which  had  troubled  her.  I  was  not 
sure  if  he  vras  not  taking  a  liberty :  it  did 
not  quite  please  me,  and  yet  I  did  not  know 
why.  He  bad  only  just  done,  and  replaced 
the  paper  in  the  book,  and  put  the  latter 
ixick  in  its  place,  when  I  heard  the  sound 
of  wheels  stopping  in  the  lane,  and  looking 
out,  I  saw  Cousin  Holman  getting  out  of  a 
neighbor's  gig,  making  her  little  courtesy  of 
acknowledgment,  and  then  coming  towards 
Utie  house.    I  went  out  to  meet  her. 

**  0  Paul !  "  said  she,  "  I  am  so  sorry  I 
was  kept ;  and  then  Thomas  Dobson  said  if  I 
would  wait  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  he  would — 
But  Where's  your  friend  Mr.  Holdsworth?  I 
hope  be  is  come  !  " 

Just  then  he  came  out,  and  with  his  pleas- 
ant, cordial  manner  took  her  hand,  and 
thanked  her  for  asking  him  to  come  out  here 
to  get  strong. 

'*  I'm  sure  I  am  very  glad  to  see  yon,  sir. 
tt  was  the  minister's  thought.  I  took  it  into 
iny  head  you  vrould  be  dull  in  our  quiet 
house,  for  Paul  says  you've  been  such  a  great 
traveller ;  but  the  minister  said  dulness  would 
|)erhaps  suit  you  while  you  were  but  ailing, 
and  that  I  was  to  ask  Paul  to  be  here  as  much 
as  he  could.  I  hope  you  '11  find  yourself  happy 
vf  ith  us,  I'm  sure,  sir.  Has  Pbillis  given  you 
fuimething  to  eat  and  drink,  I  wonder?  there's 
a  deal  in  eating  a  little  often,  if  one  has  to 
get  strong  after  an  illness."  And  then  she 
began  to  question  him  as  to  the  details  of  his 
indisposition  in  her  simple,  motherly  way. 
fie  seemed  at  once  to  understand  her,  and  to 
enter  into  friendly  relations  with  her.  It 
was  not  quite  the  same  in  the  evening  when 
the  minister  came  homo.  Men  have  always 
a  little  natural  antipathy  to  get  over  when 
they  first  meet  ad  strangers.  But  in  this  case 
each  was  disposed  to  make  an  e£R>rt  to  like 
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of  An  vnkbown  class.  I  had  Ay  lo«fe  tte 
Hoipe  Farm  onf  Sundaiy  aftemooft,  M  I  liiA 
Mr.  Holdsworth 'i  vrork  aH  well  as  mj  owb  to 
look  to  in  Eltham ;  anfd  I  Wds  ndt  aft  idl  011A 
how  things  wotild  go  oh  during  the  week  tfait 
Holdsworth  vms  to  remain  <m  his  vialt ;  I  bui 
beett  once  or  twice  in  hot  Wate^  alr«ady  st  the 
near  clash  of  opinions  between  the  n&tntBter  mA 
my  mnch-vaunted  friend.  On  the  Wednw- 
day ,  I  received  a  short  note  fVoib  HoldBWorth ; 
he  was  going  to  stay  on,  and  fetinm  with  tab 
on  the  following  Sunday,  find  he  wmnfed  ato 
to  send  him  a  certain  list  of  books,  his  the- 
odolite and  other  surveying  hniferamefitB,  di 
of  which  could  easily  be  Conveyed  doim  the 
line  to  Heathbridge.  I  went  to  his  todgingl 
and  picked  out  the  books.  Italian,  Latia, 
trigonometry;  a  pretty  considerable  patfeol 
they  made,  besides  the  implements,  t  begpA 
to  be  curious  as  to  the  general  progreee  of 
afiairs  at  Hope  Farm ;  but  I  oonld  not  go  oveir 
till  the  Saturday.  At  Heathbridge  I  fonnd 
Holdsworth,  come  to  meet  me.  He  wae  look» 
ing  quite  a  difierent  man  to  what  I  bad  left 
him;  embrowned,  sparkles  in  hi^eyee,  m 
languid  before.  I  told  him  how  mncbatrougcr 
he  looked. 

<<  Yes  !  "  said  he.  « I  am  fidging  finin  la 
be^t  work  again.  Last  week  I  dreaded  the 
thoughts  of  my  employment;  now  I«aili  fbl 
of  desire  to  begin.  This  week  in  the  ootun- 
try  has  done  wonders  for  me." 

"  You  have  enjoyed  yourself,  theht" 

*'  Oh !  it  has  been  perfect  in  its  W«f. 
Such  a  thorough  country  life !  and  yet  re* 
moved  from  the  dulness  which  I  alwaje  xObi 
to  fancy  accompanied  country  life,  by  tbeei^ 
traordinary  intelligence  of  the  minister.  I 
have  fallen  into  calling  him  *  the  miniiter/ 
like  every  one  else." 

•*  Yon  get  on  with  him,  then?"  taid  1.  ' 
"I  was  a  little  afraid." 

**  I  Was  on  the  Verge  of  displeasing  hfah 
once  or  twice,  I  fear,  with  random  asMrtioiii 
and  exaggerated  expressions,  sncb  aA  one  al- 
ways uses  with  other  people,  and  thinks  ootb- 
ing  of;  but  I  tried  to  check  myself  when  I 
saw  how  it  shocked  the  good  man  ;  and  leally 
it  is  very  wholesome  exercise,  this  trjini^  to 
make  one's  words  represent  one's  thoughts, 
instead  of  merely  looking  to  their  eflbet  Ob 
others." 

'*  Then  you  are  quite  friends  noW?"  I 
asked. 

<'  Yes,  thoroughly ;  at  any  rate  as  &r  as  I 
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go.  I  Derer  incft  with  ft  nmii  whh  sadh  a  de- 
fire  for  knowledge.  In  information,,  as  far 
as  it  can  be  gained  fipora  boolu^  he  &r  exceeds 
me  on  most  subjects ;  bat  then  I  bate  trav- 
elled and  seen —  Were  not  70a  sarprised  at 
the  list  of  things  I  sent  for  7  *" 

**  Yes !  I  thought  it  did  not  promise  mach 
rest." 

*<  Oh !  some  of  the  hock»  were  for  the  min- 
ister, and  some  for  his  daughter.  (1  call 
her  Phillis  to  myself,  but  I  use  euphuisms 
in  speaking  about  her  to  others.  I  don't 
like  to  seem  familiar,  and  yet  Miss  Holman 
is  a  term  I  have  never  heard  used.)" 

*  *  I  thought  the  Italian  books  were  for  her. ' ' 

**  Yes !  Fancy  her  trying  at  Dante  for  her 
first  book  in  Italian !  I  had  a  capital  novel 
by  Manzoni, '  I  Promessi  Sposi;*  just  the  thing 
for  a  beginner ;  and  if  she  must  still  puzzle 
out  Dante,  my  dictioBury  is  &r  better  than 
hers." 

"lien  she  found  out  you  had  written 
those  definitions  on  her  list  of  words?  " 

"  Oh !  yes  " — with  a  smile  of  amusement 
and  pleasure.  Ho  was  going  to  tell  mo  what 
had  taken  place,  but  checked  himself. 

<'  But  I  don't  think  the  minister  will  like 
your  having  given  her  a  novel  to  read?  " 

**Pooh!  What  can  be  more  harmlcBs? 
Why  make  a  bugbear  of  a  word?  It  is  as 
pretty  and  innocent  a  tale  as  can  be  met 
with.  You  don't  suppose  they  take  i  Virgil ' 
for  gospel?" 

By  this  time  we  were  at  the  farm.  I  think 
Phiflis  gave  me  a  warmer  welcome  than  usual, 
and  Cousin  Holman  was  kindness  itself.  Yet 
somehow  I  felt  as  if  I  had  lost  my  place,  and 
that  Holdsworth  had  taken  it.  lie  knew  all 
the  ways  of  the  house ;  he  was  full  of  little 
filial  attentions  to  Cousin  Holman ;  he  treated 
Phillis  with  the  afiectionate  condescension  of 
an  elder  brother ;  not  a  bit  more  ;  not  in  any 
way  different.  lie  questioned  me  about  the 
progress  of  affiiirs  in  Eltham  with  eager  in- 
terest. 

*'  Ah !  "  said  Cousin  Holman,  "  you'll  be 
spending  a  different  kind  of  time  next  week 
to  what  you  4iave  done  this !  I  can  see  how 
busy  you'U  make  yourself!  But  if  you 
don't  take  care  you'U  be  ill  again,  and  have 
to  come  back  to  our  ouiet  ways  of  going  on." 

**  Do  you  suppose  1  shall  need  to  be  ill  to 
wish  to  come  Dack  here?"  he  answered, 
wurmly .  *  *  I  am  only  afraid  you  have  treated 
me  BO  kindly  that  I  shall  always  be  turning 
up  on  your  hands." 

**  That's  right,"  she  replied.  *«  Only  don't 
CD  and  make  yourself  ill  by  over-work.  I 
hope  you'll  go  on  with  a  cup  of  new  milk 
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every  nMrainc,  fbr  I'm  sure  that  is  the  best 
medicine ;  ana  put  a  teaspoonful  of  rum  in 
it,  if  you  I^e ;  many  a  one  speaks  highly  of 
that,  only  we  had  bo  rum  in  the  house.'' 

I  brought  with  me  an  atmosphere  of  active 
life  which  I  think  he  had  begun  to  miss ;  and 
it  was  natural  that  he  should  seek  my  com- 
pany, after  his  week  of  retirement.  Once  I 
saw  Phillis  lookii:^  at  us  as  we  talked  to- 
gether with  a  kind  of  wistful  curiosity ;  hot 
as  soon  as  she  caught  my  eye,  she  turned 
away,  blushing  deeply. 

That  evening  I  had  a  little  talk  with  the 
minister.  I  strolled  along  the  Hornby  road 
to  meet  him:  for  Holdsworth  was  giving 
Phillis  an  Italian  lesson,  and  CouRin  Hol- 
man kid  faUen  asleep  over  her  work. 

Somehow,  and  not  unwillingly  on  thy  part, 
our  talk  fell  on  the  friend  whom  I  haa  in* 
troduced  to  the  Hope  Form. 

*'  Yes !  I  like  him !  "  said  the  minister, 
weighing  his  words  a  little  as  ho  spoke.  **  I 
like  him.  I  hope  I  am  justified  in  doing  it, 
but  he  takes  hold  of  me,  as  it  were ;  and  1 
have  almost  been  afiraid  lest  he  carries  me 
away,  in  spite  of  my  judgment." 

'*  He  is  a  good  fellow ;  indeed  he  is," 
said  I.  <'  My  father  thinks  well  of  him ;  and 
I  have  seen  a  deal  of  him.  I  would  not  have 
had  him  come  here  if  I  did  not  know  that 
you  would  approve  of  him." 

"Yes"  (once  more  hesitating),  <' I  like 
him,  and  I  think  ho  is  an  upright  man ;  there 
is  a  want  of  seriousness  in  his  talk  at  times, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  wonderful  to  lis- 
ten to  him !  He  makes  Horace  and  Virgil 
living,  instead  of  dead,  by  the  stories  he  tells 
me  of  his  sojourn  in  the  very  countries  where 
they  lived,  and  where  to  this  day  he  says — 
But  it  is  like  dram-drinking.  I  listen  to 
him  till  I  forget  my  duties,  and  am  carried 
off  my  feet.  Last  sabbath  evening  he  led  us 
away  into  talk  on  profane  subjects  ill  befife- 
tii^  the  day." 

By  this  time  we  were  at  the  house,  and 
our  conversation  stopped.  But  before  the 
day  was  out,  I  saw  the  unconscious  hold  that 
my  friend  had  got  over  all  the  family.  And 
no  wonder :  he  had  seen  so  much  and  done 
so  much  as  compared  to  them,  and  he  told 
about  it  all  so  easily  and  naturally,  and  yet  as 
I  never  heard  any  one  else  do ;  and  his  ready 
pencil  was  out  in  an  instant  to  draw  on  scraps 
of  paper  all  sorts  of  illustrations, — modes  of 
drawing  up  water  in  Northern  Italy,  wine- 
carts,  Duflaloes,  stone-pines,  I  know  not 
what.  After  we  had  all  looked  at  these 
drawings,  Phillis  gathered  them  together, 
and  took  them. 

It  is  many  years  since  I  have  seen  thee, 
Edward  Holdsworth,  but  thou  wast  a  de- 
lightful follow !  Ay,  and  a  good  one  too ; 
though  much  sorrow  was  cauMd  by  thee  t 
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Prom  The  New  York  Evening  Port. 
THE  POETRY  OF  THE  WAR. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  the  present 
great  American  war  up  to  the  present  mo- 
ment the  struggle  has  presented  features  of 
romantic  or  pathetic  interest  which  have  at 
once  struck  the  poetic  instincts  of  writers  in 
all  parts  of  the  country ;  and  while  many 
poets  of  extended  local  and  even  national  fame 
were  moved  to  patriotic  utterance,  many 
more  anonymous  contributors  to  provincial 
and  often  obscure  journals  exhibited,  when 
writing  of  our  war,  a  poetic  fire  and  skill  as 
admirable  as  unexpected.  Mr.  Frank  Moore, 
the  editor  of  the  Rebellion  Record  having  pre- 
served almost  all  these  war  poems,  has,  from 
the  enormous  accumulation,  judiciously  se- 
lected the  best  for  preservation  in  book  form, 
under  the  general  title  **  Lyrics  of  Loyalty," 
and  Putman  has  published  them  in  a  neat 
pocket  edition,  printed  by  Houghton,  of  the 
Riverside  Press,  and  bound  in  the  new  style  of 
*•  red,  white,  and  blue."  The  volume  is  an 
admfrable  one  for  presentation  to  friends  in 
the  army,  where  it  may  enliven  many  a  te- 
dious hour  of  camp  life. 

The  collection  opens  with  Mr.  Bryant's 
poem  **  Our  Country's^ Call,"  beginning  with 
the  lines: — 

"  Lay  down  the  axe,  fling  by  the  spade  ; 
Leave  in  its  track  the  toilmg  plough.'* 

Whittier,  T.  B.  Reed,  Longfellow  and  0. 
W.  Uoliucs  are  among  the  more  noted  con- 
tributors ;  but  as  their  war  songs  have  been 
copied  and  read  all  over  the  country  and  are 
probably  familiar  to  most  of  our  readers,  we 
prefer  to  give  here,  as  examples  of  the  style 
of  the  book,  a  few  of  the  poems  emanating 
from  less  celebrated  pens,  or  still  more  mod- 
estly a*ttributed  only  to  anonymous  authors. 
We  begin  with  this  spirited  war  cry : — 

THE  OA VALET  CHARQE — BY  FRANCIS  A.  DURTVAOE. 

With  bray  of  the  trumpet 

And  roll  of  the  drum. 
And  keen  ribg  of  bugles. 

The  cavalry  come. 
Sharp  clank  the  steel  scabbards. 

The  bridle-chains  ring. 
And  foam  from  red  nostrils 

The  wild  chargers  fling. 
Tramp  !  tramp  !  o'er  the  greensward 

Th  it  quivers  below. 
Scarce  hold  by  the  curb-bit 

The  fierce  horses  go  ! 
And  the  grim-visaged  colonel. 

With  ear-rending  shout. 


Peals  forth  to  the  squadrons 

The  order,  «*  Trot  out" 
One  hand  on  the  sabre. 

And  one  on  the  rein. 
The  troopers  move  forward 

In  line  on  the  plain. 
As  rings  the  word  "  gallop ! " 

The  steel  scabbards  clank. 
And  each  rowel  is  pressed 

To  a  horse's  hot  flank  ; 
And  swift  is  their  rush 

As  the  wild  torrents  flow. 
When  it  pours  froin  the  crag 

On  the  valley  below. 

<*  Charge  ! "  thunders  the  leader ; 

Like  shaft  from  the  bow 
Each  mad  horse  is  hurled 

On  the  wavering  foe. 
A  thousand  bright  sabres 

Are  gleaming  in  air  ; 
A  thousand  dark  hopses 

Are  dashed  on  the  square. 
Resistless  and  reckless 

Of  aught  may  betide, 
Like  demons,  not  mortals. 

The  wild  troopers  ride. 
Cut  right !  and  cut  left  !— 

For  the  parry  who  needs? 
The  bayonets  shiver 

Like  wind-shattered  reeds. 
Vain — vjun  the  red  volley 

That  bursts  from  the  square— 
The  random-shot  bullets 

Are  wasted  in  air. 
Triumphant,  remorseless. 

Unerring  as  death, — 
No  sabre  that's  stainless 

Returns  to  its  sheath. 

The  wounds  that  are  dealt 

By  that  murderous  steel 
Will  never  yield  case 

For  the  surgeons  to  heaL 
Hurrah  !  they  are  broken — 

Hurrah  !  boys,  they  fly — 
None  linger  save  those 

Who  but  linger  to  die. 

Rein  up  your  hot  horses 

And  call  in  your  men  ; 
The  trumpet  sounds  **  Rally 

To  color  '*  again. 
Some  saddles  are  empty. 

Some  comrades  are  slain, 
And  some  noble  horses 

Lie  stark  on  the  plain,  *' 
But  war's  a  chance  game,  boys. 

And  weeping  is  vain. 

Quite  dificrent  in  style  and  sentiment— >the 
reverse  of  the  medal — is  this  touching  pielan 
of 

THE  DEAD  DRUMKfER  BOY. 

'Midst  tangled  roots  that  lined  the  wild  ravine 
Where  the  fierce  fight  raged  hottest  ihroia$fk 
the  day. 
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And  where  tho  dead  in  scattered  heaps  were  seen, 
Amid  the  darkling  forest's  shade  and  sheen, 
Speechless  in  death  he  lay. 

The  setting  sun,  which  glanced  athwart  the  place 

In  slanting  lines,  like  amber-tinted  rain. 
Fell  sidowiso  on  the  drummer's  upturned  face, 
Where  death  had  lefl  his  gory  finger's  trace 
In  one  bright  crimson  stain. 

The  silken  fringes  of  his  once  bright  eye 

Lay  like  a  shadow  on  his  cheek  so  fair  ; 

His  lips  wore  parted  by  a  long-drawn  sigh. 

That  with  his  kouI  had  mounted  to  the  ciky 

On  some  wild  martial  air. 

No  more  his  hand  tho  fierce  tattoo  shall  beat. 

The  shrill  reveille,  or  the  long  roira  call. 
Or  sound  the  charge,  when  in  the  smoke  and  heat 
Of  fiery  onset,  foe  with  foe  shall  meet, 
And  gallant  men  shall  &11. 

Yet  may  be  in  some  happy  home,  that  one, 
A  mother,  reading  from  the  list  of  dead. 
Shall  chanco  to  view  tho  name  of  her  dear  son. 
And  move  her  lips  to  say,  "  God's  will  be  done  !  '* 
And  bow  in  grief  her  head. 

But  more  than  this  what  tongue  shall  tell  his 
story  ? 
Perhips  his  boyish  longings  were  for  fame ; 
He  lived,  ho  died  ;  and  so,  memento  mori, — 
Enough  if  on  the  page  of  War  and  Glory 
Some  hand  has  writ  his  name. 

Maternal  anxieties  find  their  expression  in 
many  of  these  pucms,  but  in  none  of  them  are 
they  couched  in  more  beautiful  language  than 
in  **  The  Soldier's  Mother,"  of  which  pathetic 
anonymous  lines  we  can  only  find  space  to 
copy  a  few  : — 

••It  is  night — almost  morning — the  clock  has 

struck  three  ; 
Who  can  tell  where,  this  moment,  my  darling 

mfiy  be  ! 
On  the  window  has  gathered  the  moisture  like 

dew  ; 
I  can  sec  where  the  moonbeams  steal  tremblingly 

throu:;li  ; 
It  is  cold,  but  n(»t  windy  ;  how  dreary  and  damp 
It  must  bo  for  our  soldiers  exposed  in  the  camp  ! 
Though  I  know  it  is  warmer  and  balmier  there. 
Yet  I  bhrink  from  tho  thought  of  the  chilling 

nigiit  air  ; 
For  he  never  was  used  to  the  hardships  of  men 
When  at  home,  for  I  shielded  and  cherished  him 

then  ; 
And  to  all  that  could  tend  to  his  comfort  I  saw — 
For  he  seemed  like  a  child  till  he  went  to  the 


•*  He  is  twenty,  I  know ;  and  boys  younger  than 

he. 
In  the  ranks  going  by,  every  da^  we  can  see  ; 
I    And  those  stronger  and  prouder  by  far  I  have 

met. 
But  I  nevei;  have  seen  a  young  soldier,  as  yet, 
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With  so  gallant  a  mien  or  so  lofty  a  brow  ; 
How  the  sun  and  tho  wind  must  have  darkened 

it  now 
How  he  will  have  been  changed  when  he  comes 

from  the  South  ! — 
With  his  beard  shutting  out  the  sweet  smiles  of 

his  mouth  ; 
And  the  tremulous  beauty,  the  womanly  grace, 
Will  be  bronzed  from  the  delicate  lines  of  his  face. 
Where,  of  late,  only  childhood's  soft  beauty  I 

saw — 
For  he  seemed  like  a  child  till  he  went  to  the 

war! 

Hero  is  a  little  gem,  like  a  cabinet  picture 
in  a  gallery  of  largo  landscapes  : — 

THE   VOLUNTEEB. 

Hard  by  the  porch  of  the  village  church, 
A  dusty  traveller  halts  awhile  to  rest ; 
His  head  droops,  tired,  down  upon  his  breast. 

But  the  word  of  prayer  wakes  new  life  there. 

**  God  bless  the  brave,  who  go  to  save 

Our  country,  in  her  dark,  dread  hour  of  dan- 
ger !  " 
The  good  man's  voice  was  comfort  to  the  stran- 

Duty  wipes  away  a  tear  as  he  hurries  to  the  war. 

Another   incident    is    thus    described    at 
greater  length : — 

CABTE  DE  YISITE. 

Anonymous. 

«*  'Twas  a  terrible  fight,**  the  soldier  said  ; 
•*  Our  colonel  was  one  of  the  first  to  f  »11, 
Shot  dead  on  the  field  by  a  rifle  ball — 

A  braver  heart  than  this  never  bled.** 

A  group  for  the  painter's  art  were  they : 
The  soldier  with  scarred  and  sunburnt  face, 
A  fur-haired  girl,  full  of  youth  and  gr:ice. 

And  her  aged  mother,  wrinkled  and  gray. 

These  three  in  the  porch,  where  the  sunlight 
camo 

Through  the  tangled  leaves  of  the  jasmino-vine. 

Spilling  itself  like  a  golden  wine. 
And  flecking  the  doorway  with  rings  of  flame. 

The  soldier  had  stopped  to  rest  by  the  way. 
For  tho  air  was  sultry  with  summer  heat ; 
The  road  was  like  ashes  under  the  feet. 

And  a  weary  distance  before  him  lay. 

"  Yes,  a  terrible  fight !  our  ensign  was  shot 
As  the  order  to  charge  was  given  the  men. 
When  one  from  tho  ranks  seized  our  colors, 
and  then 

He,  too,  fell  dead  on  tlie  self-same  spot 

**  A  handsome  boy  was  this  last :  his  hair 
Clustered  in  curls  round  his  noble  brow  ; 
I  can  almost  fancy  I  see  him  now. 

With  the  scarlet  stain  on  his  face  so  fair.'* 

**  What  was  his  name? — have  you  never  heard?— 
Where  was  he  fh>m,  this  youth  who  fell  ? 
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And  your  regiment,  stranger,  which  was  it? 
.     tell ! " 
«'  Our  regiment  ?    It  was  the  Twentj^third. ' ' 

Tbe  color  fled  fhun  the  young  gurl's  cheek. 
Leaving  it  as  white  as  the  fiice  of  the  d^  ; 
The  mother  lifted  her  eyes  and  said, 

••  Pity  my  daughter— in  merpy  speak !  ** 

*'  I  never  knew  aught  of  this  gallant  youth," 
The  soldier  answered  ;  **  not  even  his  name. 
Or  from  what  part  of  our  State  he  came  ; 

As  God  is  above,  I  speak  the  truth  ! 

**  But  when  we  buried  our  dead  that  night, 
I  took  from  his  breast  this  picture— see ! 
It  is  as  like  him  as  like  can  be  ; 

Hold  it  this  way,  toward  the  light." 

Ome  glance,  and  a  look,  half-sad,  half-wild. 
Passed  over  her  face,  which  grew  more  pale. 
Then  a  passionate,  hopeless,  heart-broken  widl. 

And  the  mother  bent  low  o'er  the  prostrate  child. 

In  conclosion,  we  quote  a  characteristic 
marching  song  of  the  style  which  will  proba- 
bly find  a  wider  circle  of  admirers  than  more 
finished  and  elegant  strains  : — 

10  CANAAN — A  SONG  OF  THE  SIX  HUKDBKD  THOU- 
SAND. 

Where  are  you  going,  soldiers. 

With  banner,  gun,  and  sword? 
We're  marching  idouth  to  Canaan 

To  batUe  for  the  Lord  ! 
What  Captain  leads  your  armies 

Along  the  rebel  coasts? 
The  Mighty  One  of  Israel, 
Ilis  name  is  Lord  of  Hosts ! 
To  Canaan,  to  Canaan 
The  Lord  has  led  us  forth. 
To  blow  before  the  heathen  walls 
The  triumph  of  the  North  ! 

What  flog  is  this  you  carry 
Along  the  sea  and  shore? 
The  same  our  grandsircs  lifted  ufH- 

The  same  our  fathers  bore  ! 
In  many  a  battle's  tempest 

It  shed  the  crimson  rain — 
What  God  has  woven  in  his  loom 
Let  no  man  rend  in  twain  ! 
To  Canaan,  to  Canaan 
The  Lord  has  led  us  forth. 
To  plant  upon  the  rebel  towers 
The  banners  of  the  North ! 
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What  troop  is  this  that  ftDowi, 

All  armed  with  pidoi  and  spadeft? 
These  are  the  swaithy  ban' 

The  iron  skin  bri^des ! 
They'll  pile  up  Freedom's 

They'll  scoop  out  rebels*  gnwm ; 
Who  then  will  oe  their  owner 
And  march  them  off  fbr  sLaTit  T 
To  Canaan,  .to  Canaan 
The  Lord  has  led  ns  fbrthy 
To  strike  upon  the  oaptiTe*B 
The  hammers  of  the  Nortli ! 

What  song  is  this  you're  sin^gT 

The  same  that  Israel  sung 
When  Moses  led  the  mighty  choir. 

And  Miriam's  timbrd  ning  ! 
To  Canaan  !  to  Canaan ! 

The  priests  and  maidens  cried ; 
To  Canaan  !  to  Canaan ! 
The  people's  voice  replied. 
To  Canaan,  to  Canaan 
The  Lord  has  led  us  fbrth» 
To  thunder  through  its  acMer  < 
The  anthems  of  the  Nortli ! 


When  Canaan's  hosts  are  scattered. 

And  all  her  walls  lie  flat. 
What  follows  next  in  order? 

—The  Lord  will  see  to  thai  ! 
We'll  break  the  tyrant's  sceptre— 

We'll  build  the  people's  throne— 
When  half  the  world  is  Freedom's, 
Then  all  the  world's  our  own. 
To  Canaan,  to  Canaan 
The  Lord  has  led  us  forUi, 
To  sweep  the  rebel  threshine-floon, 
A  whirlwind  tram  the  North. 

Mr.  Moore  has,  in  making  this  admirable 
collection,  not  only  placed  the  lovers  of  na- 
tional and  original  poetry  under  great  oUi* 
gations,  but  has  done  a  real  servioe  to  our 
country  and  its  history  in  preserving  vrbat 
would  otherwise  bo  the  ephemeral  soavenin 
of  tho  war ;  and  should  the  forthcoming  vol- 
umes of  the  series,  now  compiling  under  the 
titles  <'  Songs  of  the  Soldiers"  and  «'  Penond 
and  Political  Ballads  of  the  War  "  pityvs  to 
be  as  admirably  arranged  and  as  jadieiooslfy 
selected  as  the  present  volume,  they  cannot 
fail  to  remain  among  the  most  interesting 
and  characteristic  specimens  of  our  war  litem- 
ture. 
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From  The  SaUirdaj  Reriew. 
HANNAH  THUBSTON.* 

It  was  one  of  De  Tooqueville's  observatioDS 
on  the  effects  of  democracy  in  America,  that 
the  extreme  prosperity  of  the  people  and  the 
great  simplicity  of  their  habits  of  ^ife  made 
it  next  to  impossible  to  write  amasing  novels 
about  them.  Whatever  the  cause  may  be, 
there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  at  all  of  the  fact. 
A  certain  number  of  American  novels  have 
obtained  great  popularity,  but  never  by  rea- 
son of  their  inherent  interest.  *  <  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin  "  was  a  successful  party  pamphlet. 
Miss  Wethereirs  tales,  <<  Queechy"  and  the 
"Wide,  Wide  World,*'  were  addressed  to 
the  mildest  class  of  the  religious  public. 
They  might  have  been  described  as  peculiarly 
fit  for  the  daughters  of  Wesleyan  shopkeepers 
in  a  quiet  country  town.  Mr.  Hawthorne's 
tales  have  a  fair  share  of  fancy  and  a  certain 
elegance  of  style,  but  they  are  emphatically 
second-rate.  They  are  pleasant  to  read,  but 
they  want  power.  He  never  seems  to  get  be- 
yond a  well-behaved  man,  very  conscious  of 
his  own  accomplishments  and  elegances,  and 
a  crotchety  woman  with  some  complaint  in 
her  conscience.  Every  character  in  bis 
works,  so  far  as  we  know  them,  is  more  or 
less  open  to  this  criticism. 

Mr.  Bayard  Taylor  has  followed  exactly  in 
the  track  of  his  predecessors.  He  has  writ- 
ton  a  rather  pretty  tale  of  American  life  in 
decidedly  pretty  English,  and  obviously  com- 
posed entirely,  as  be  says  in  his  preface,  of 
sketches  from  real  life.  He  observes,  with 
that  faithfulness  which  authors  often  shqw 
in  describing  their  own  works  : — 

"  I  do  not  rest  the  interest  of  the  book  on  its 
slender  plot,  but  on  the  fidelity  with  which 
it  represents  certain  types  of  character  and 
phases  of  society.  That  in' which  it  most  re- 
iembles  caricature  is  oftcnest  the  transcript 
of  actual  fact,  and  there  arc  none  of  the 
opinions  ottered  by  the  various  characters 
whieb  may  not  now  or  then  be  heard  in  al- 
Booi  anv  community  in  the  Northern  and 
Westem'States." 

Alter  reading  the  book  through,  this  obser- 
fation  will  probably  strike  the  reader  as  ex- 
qoisitely  simple.  It  is  much  as  if  a  respect- 
Able  baker  should  say  to  his  customers, 
**  Whatever  you  may  think,  I  am  a  man  of 
tbo  most  simple  habits,  and  have  the  plainest 

•  "  Haimah  TJiureton;  a  Story  of  Amerioan  Life.*' 
Bj  JBajard  Taylor.  London  :  ti^m^mm  Low,  Boo,  * 
Obw    18a. 
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objects  in  view .  These  loaves  and  rolls  whieh 
yon  see  around  you  were  made  out  of  floor 
which,  having  bought  it  for  that  purpose,  I 
and  my  servants  made  up  into  the  shape  ii^ 
which  it  now  stands  before  you,  in  order  that  I 
might  make  a  profit  by  the  sale,  and  so  sap- 
port  mj  family,  and  provide  for  xny  comforti 
in  old  age."  The  natural  question  upon  this 
I  would  be.  Who  ever  took  any  other  view  of 
yon  or  your  business?  And  **  Hannah  Thurs- 
'  ton,"  when  compared  with  its  preface,  sug- 
I  gests  exactly  the  same  question.  The  book 
I  has  no  plot  at  all ;  there  is  not  a  line  in  it 
I  which  in  the  &inteet  degree  resembles  carica- 
I  ture ;  and  Mr.  Taylor  may  be  sure  that  every 
j  reader  of  ordinary  intelligence  would  have 
'  seen  for  himself  that  the  book  was  composed  of 
ekebches  suggested. by  the  auth<$r's  recolleo- 
tiutis  of  the  country  towns  and  villages  of  his 
I  native  land.  It  is  the  regular  practice  now- 
n-days  for  every  man  who  happens  to  possess 
a  little  special  knowledge  of  the  works  and 
wajs  of  any  part  of  the  human  race  to  go  and 
write  a  novel  about  it.  Shift  the  scenes  and 
names  in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid  personality, 
and  any  man  may  make  a  more  or  less  read* 
tible  novel  by  describing  faithfully  his  own 
ciiurtship,  or  that  of  any  one  else  whom  he 
happens  to  have  known.  People  who  like  to 
know  how  the  countrymen  of  the  author,  or 
how  the  class  to  which  he  belongs,  behave 
under  interesting  circumstances,  will  always 
get  some  pleasure  out  of  the  description,  if  it 
i«  <>nly  faithful  and  lively.  An  ordinary  ex- 
ertion of  memory  will  fulfil  the  one  condition, 
and  a  slight  familiarity  with  style  the  other. 
The  story  of  **  Hannah  Thurston  "  is  sim- 
plicity itself,  and  may  indeed,  without  injus- 
tii?e,  be  told  in  one  short  sentence.  Mr. 
VV Oxlbury  settles  at  Lakeside,  near  the  town 
of  Ptolemy,  and,  having  made  the  acquaint- 
uni^o  of  Miss  Hannah  Thurston,  a  distinguished 
adivocate  of  women's  rights,  marries  her.  This 
is  literally  the  whole  case.  There  is  no  diffi- 
culty, no  adventure ;  no  one  makes  the  least 
abjection  to  the  marriage  as  soon  as  tho 
parties  have  made  up  their  minds,  which  they 
do  m  a  reasonable  time;  and,  in  short,  Mr. 
Taylor  might,  if  he  so  pleased,  say  with  the 
needy  knife-grinder,  **  Story  !  Lord  bless  you, 
I  Imve  none  to  tell,  sir  " — which,  indeed,  is 
the  fair  interpretation  of  his  preface.  The 
iliree  volumes  are  made  up  by  setting  forth  al 
length  the  various  opportunities  which  Mr. 
Woodhoiy  had  of  becoming  aoqnainted  witk 
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the  lady  whom  he  married .  First,  he  met  her 
at  certain  Bewing-circlefl,  and  these  sewing-cir- 
cles and  the  conversations  which  passed  there 
#  are  fnlly  described.  After  a  time,  he  gave  a 
sewing-circle  at  his  own  house,  and  then, 
again,  he  talked  with  the  charming  Hannah. 
On  another  occasion  they  met  at  a  picnic, 
and  there  Mr.  Taylor,  seriously  considering 
that  a  novel,  after  all,  should  be  more  or  less 
of  a  novel,  gives  a  bold  stroke.  A  little  girl 
10  made  to  fall  into  a  river,  from  which  Mr. 
Woodbury  pulls  her  out,  Hannah  helping 
him.  At  first  the  lovers  that  are  to  be  do 
not  much  like  each  other,  as  she  thinks  him 
worldly,  and  he  thinks  her  priggish  and  pe- 
dantic, for  believing  in  women'fs  rights.  By 
degrees  they  get  to  know  each  other  better, 
and  at  last  come  to  taking  walks  under  alder- 
trees,  for  the  purpose  of  exchanging  con- 
fidences, which,  of  course,  can  end  only  in 
one  way.  There  are  two  or  three  little  cpi- 
flodos  in  the  book.  First,  Mr.  Woodbury 
has  a  sort  of  bailiff  who  falls  in  love  with  a 
pretty  girl,  and  is  refused  by  her.  He  goes 
into  a  high  fever  and  is  devotedly  nursed  by 
his  mistress,  who,  after  saving  his  life,  can- 
not do  less  than  marry  him.  Secondly,  one 
of  the  neighbors  has  a  f6olish  wife,  who  is 
imposed  on  by  a  medium,  and  elopes  with 
him  to  join  a  community  of  a  more  or  less 
spiritualist  character.  The  injured  husband, 
his  clergyman,  the  clergyman's  wife,  the 
hero  and  the  heroine,  go  in  pursuit,  and  over- 
take the  medium  and  his  disciple  at  an  inn. 
There  they  proceed  to  argue  the  point  of  the 
lady's  return  with  curious  equanimity,  but 
the  hero  rushes  in  with  a  flashing  eye,  ad- 
dresses the  medium  (with  much  justice)  os 
a  beast,  and  threatens  to  throw  him  out  of 
the  window — a  mode  of  treatment  which  pro- 
duces the  desired  result  of  reducing  him  to 
Bubmission.  Lastly,  the  hero  goes  on  a  sum- 
mer tour  to  Niagara  and  along  thc'-^t.  Law- 
rence. On  the  steamer  he  moots  an  old 
female  friend,  who  had  long  been  married, 
and  with  whom  he  spends  some  pleasant  days. 
There  is  something  soothing  in  this  sort  of 
repose,  after  the  sensation  novels  of  our  own 
(jountry  and  of  France.  Odd  as  such  an  ar- 
rangement may  seem,  the  descriptions  of  inns, 
steamboats,  sewing-circles,  and  the  rest,  have 
a  certain  sort  of  idyllic  and  pastoral  charac- 
ter. All  the  people  introduced  are  so  inno- 
cent, so  quiet,  and  so  desfierately  smitten  with 
the  most  singular  little  crotchets,  that,  if  they 


were  not  all  Puritans  of  the  strictest  kind, 
one  would  expect  to  see  them  arrayed  in  Tyro- 
lese  hats,  and  carrying  pastoral  crooks  in 
their  hands.  Nobody  apparently,  except  the 
wicke4  mediam  irho  casts  his  dark  shadow 
over  a  few  pages,  either  does  or  wants  to  do, 
or  contemplates  the  possibility  of  doing  any- 
thing seriously  vnrong — anything  worse  than 
driving  a  hard  bargain,  or  taking  an  advan- 
tage. The  love-making  is  so  pare  that  it  is 
almost  colorless,  and  the  coarse  of  true  love 
runs  so  very  smooth  that  it  may  almost  be 
said  to  stagnate.  Woodbury,  indeed,  has 
had  an  awful  experience  of  life.  He  comes 
on  the  stage  at  thirty-six  and  his  mistress  is 
thirty  ;  but  he  lives  with  a  great  weight  on  his 
soul.  The  illusions  of  youth  have  fled,  and 
he  has  lived  through  the  period  of  storms, 
and  risen  to  that  calm,  brave,  trustful  temper 
which  becomes  a  man  who  has  learnt  that  the 
world  is  partially  stuffed  with  straw.  As  the 
fifteen  years  of  his  life  next  before  the  story 
begins  were  passed  in  Calcutta,  it  is  natund 
to  imagine  that  something  dreadful  must  have 
happened  ;  but  when  the  matter  comes  to  be 
explained  in  a  very  long  letter  addressed  to 
Hannah  Thurston,  it  appears  that  at  the  age 
of  twenty  he  was  jilted  by  a  girl  of  eighteen, 
who  preferred  a  richer  man,  and  that  some 
years  after,  on  his  way  out  to  India,  he  fell 
in  love  with  a  married  woman  who  was  on 
her  way  to  join  an  unkind  husband.  She 
shared  his  feelings.  He  proposed  an  elope- 
ment. She  said  that  would  be  very  wrong. 
He  thought  so  too,  and  they  avoided  eadi 
other  for  the  rest  of  the  voyage,  and  never  met 
after  it  was  over.  Having  made  this  tremen- 
dous confession,  Woodbury  asks  his  mistress, 
as  a  general  question,  and  not  with  any  spe-. 
cial  application  t(\  herself,  whether  he  ought 
to  marry,  or,  to  use  his  own  noble  language, 
**  Would  I  be  guilty  of  treason  towards  the 
virgin  confidence  of  some  noble  woman  whom 
God  may  yet  send  me,  in  offering  her  a  heart 
which  is  not  fresh  in  its  knowledge,  although 
fresh  in  its  immortal  desires?  '*  MissThars- 
ton,  of  course,  thinkH  not.  There  is  some- 
thing very  creditable  to  the  writer,  and  to  the 
standard  of  mom lity  which  his  book  indicates, 
in  the  fact  that  thu  utmost  limit  of  possible 
audacity,  the  f^rtMitcMt  amount  of  pardonable 
weakncbs,  in  mi  wry  far  from  actual  vice.  In 
a  French  novel,  or  in  some  of  our  later  Eng- 
lish ones,  the  Ituro  would  have  found  it  neo- 
essary  to  admit  much  more  than  this  if  ho 
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meant  to  be  interectting.  The  second  woman,  own,  where  all  her  reeolutions  *will  be  carried 
for  instance,  would  have  been  bis  old  first  ananimouslj  bj  a  public  meeting  of  saints, 
love.  He  would  have  run  away  with  her,  the  chair  being  taken  by  an  angel, 
shot  her  husband,  and  perhaps  have  put  her  It  must  be  owned  that  Hannah's  reflections 
out  of  the  way  afterwards  for  taking  up  with  had  been  a  good  deal  more  eloquent  than 
some  third  person.  The  question,  however,  practical.  One  of  her  speeches  is  given— ob- 
Buggests  itself,  whether  this  little  smack  of  viously  a  (air  report  of  some  real  perform- 
oontingent  adultery  might  not  as  well  have  ance  of  the  kind.  The  gist  of  it  is,  that  wo- 
been  left  out  altogether.  Drink  deep  or  taste  men  ought  to  be  employed,  like  men,  in  all 
not  the  Parisian  spring.  .  kinds  of  labor  which  they  can  perform.  The 
The  interest  of  the  book — it  would  not  bo  poor  young  lady  is  very  fluent ;  but  she  un- 
fair to  charge  it  with  having  a  moral — is  de-  happily  meets  with  the  terrible  friend  with 
rived  from  the  curious  notion  which  it  gives  whom  her  admirer  had  renewed  his  acquaint- 
.of  the  prominence  of  what  Mr.  Taylor  calls  ance  on  the  St.  Lawrence.  Mrs.  Blake  sug- 
the  ^^  Isms  "  in  American  country  life.  All  gests  that,  if  women  **  had  broad  shoulders 
the  difiercnt  characters  are  exercised  in  their  and  narrow  hips,"  they  might  do  many  things 
minds  by  crotchets.  They  are  Vegetarians,  which  are  now  out  of  their  reach,  and  s^ 
Temperance  people,  believers  in  Woman's  then  goes  on  to  make  the  following  observa- 
Rights,  or  Abolitionists,  and  they  are  con-  tions,  which  are  much  to  the  point,  though 
stantly  getting  up  arguments,  discussions,  they  might  be  expressed  more  plainly  : — 
and  meetings  "pon  their  particular  little  th^  ..  ^^  ^^  ^;^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^„„  ^^  „^  .^ 
ory.  The  bulk  of  the  population  are,  of  dependent  life  of  her  own-when  her  judg- 
oouree,  lodiffurcnt  enough  to  these  fancies,  ment  is  wavering  and  obscured,  when  her  im- 
but  by  Mr.  Taylor's  account  they  are  the  fa-  pulses  are  beyond  her  control.  The  business 
Torito  employments  and  excitements  of  those  of  the  world  must  go  on  in  its  fixed  order, 
who,  without  rising  above  the  ordinary  level  whether  alio  has  fier  share  in  it  or  not.  ,Con- 
of  their  neighbors  in  general  cultivation,  arc  S'"'^*?*  cannot  bo  adjourned,  nor  trials  post^ 

nevertheless  ratW  more  active-minded  and  C  n«^hTJ'"T&7™ JnTf  m^-'l^ni 

.  .  .        ,         ,  mi     I       •  "^^  necessities.     Ihe  prime  ot  a  man  s  actif- 

inquisitivc  than  the  average.     The  heroine,  j^  jg  t^e  period  of  her  subjection." 

Hannah   Thurston,   is  a    pretty  character.  „         ,  - ,     ,  ^     , 

There  is  something  interesting  in  the  ardor  Hannah  felt  that  "  it  was  not  for  her,  in  her, 

with  which  she  believes  in  her  litUe  Woman's  maiden  ignorance,  to  contraaict "  this.    One 

Rights  theory,  and  in  the  agony  which  she  ^^"^^  ^^^^'«  supposed  that  a  woman  of  thirty 

feels  when  any  doubt  about  it  is  suggested.  °^"«<^  *^^^«  ^°^^"  ^^""^ '^  «  °^  j^^^  ^«  ^"°« 

The  unbelieving  Woodbury  has  an  awful  in.  ^^^^^^^^  »nto  the  world,  to  nurse  them   and 

fluence  over  her  :—  ^  ^^  *^*^™  through  their  infancy  ;  and  that 

a  person  who  has  to  do  this  for  a  good  many 

*  *«  An  insidious,  corrosive  doubt  seemed  to  years  will  have  little  time  or  strength  for 

have  crept  over  the  foundations  of  her  mental  other  pursuits.     Mrs.  Blake  might  have  put 

life,     lue  forms  of  faith   once  firm  and  fair  ^hie  a  little  m6re  plainly  ;  but  the  tendency 

as  Ionic  pillars  under  the  cloudless  heaven,  ^  ^  •      j     i.f      -n  j       i-*  • 

rocked  and  tottered  as  if  with  the  first  men-  ^  ^  '^'^*"  double-maied  politeness,  cun- 

acing  throes  of  an  earthquake."  ^"^ly  variegated  by  occasional  touches  of  in- 
tentional plainness,  not  to  say  coarseness,  put 

All  which  means  that  her  sceptical  lover  did  in  to  show  that  the  writer  is  not  afraid,  is 

not  take  the  whole  matter  quite  so  tragically  very  characteristic  of  American  style.    There 

as  she  was  inclined  to  take  it.    There  is  al-  is  no  real  ease  in  it. 

ways  something  creditable  in  good  faith,  and       On   the  whole,  the  book  leaves  a  plea^ 

it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  an  interest  in  any-  ant  impression — the  impression  of  a  simple, 

body  who  really  does  believe  without  doubt-  happy,  virtuous  population,  good  and  kindly 

ing  that  her  own  little  hobby-horse  will  carry  in  the  main,  though  apt  to  be  vain,  pedantio, 

lier  straight  away  to  a  little  heaven  of  her  intolerant,  and  narrow-minded. 
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Trom  The  SaturdAy  Reyiew. 
MRS.  KEMBLE*S  PLAYS.* 
Mrs.  Frances  Anne  Remble  muet  aorely 
be  ft  lineal  d^endant  of  M.  Jourdain,  and 
we  have  a  shrewd  suspicion  that  she  is  in 
.  some  way  related  to  Mr.  Tupper.  She  is 
perpetaally  writing  prose  without  knowing 
it,  and  her  views  on  the  process  of  verse-mak- 
ing bear  the  strongest  family  likeness  to  the 
views  on  wisdom-manufacture  entertained  by 
our  **  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend  '*  at  Al- 
bury.  As  we  have  none  but  the  kindliest 
feelings  towards  her,  we  cordially  trust  that 
she  will  find  as  large  and  profitable  a  reading 
public  for  her  poetry  as  her  literary  kinsman 
does  for  his  philosophy.  By  cutting  up  sun- 
£y  moral  platitudes  into  lines  of  about  equal 
lengths,  Mr.  Tupper  conceives  that  he  is 
transmuted  into  a  sage ;  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  ladies  agree  with  him.  Why,  then, 
should  not  Mrs.  Kemble  divide  a  series  of 
conversations  into  sections  of  from  ten  to 
twelve  or  thirteen  syllables — she  is  not  par- 
ticular as  to  the  exact  number — and,  printing 
them  in  the  form  of  blank, verse,  thereby  be- 
come a  dramatic  poet  ?  The  first  few  pages 
of  her  **  English  Tragedy  "  afford  the  follow- 
ing samples  of  her  notions  of  scanning  and 
rhythm : — 

*«  Save  the  honor  of  being  head  of  a  family. 
Not  passable  even  by  the  closest  kindred. 
Without  a  head,  like  this  fellow,  comes  to  be 


Mrs.  Kemble  is,  in  fact,  deficient  in  that 
nicety  of  ear  for  the  musical  flow  of  sound, 
without  which  it  is  hazardous  for  a  writer  to 
venture  beyond  the  rules  of  the  more  rigid 
school  of  versifiers.  Like  many  other  dra- 
matic writers,  she  is  led  astray  by  the  free- 
dom of  the  verse  of  Shakspeare,  imagining 
that  she  has  but  to  devise  some  strange  and 
uncouth  way  of  running  her  long  and  short 
syllables  together,  to  be  exempted  from  the 
restraints  of  the  strict  iambic  forms.  Like 
the  same  school  of  dramatists,  she  has  to 
^am  that  the  versification  of  Shakspeare  is 
like  the  combinations  in  harmony  of  Beetho- 
ven ;  it  can  be  attempted  safely  by  none  but 
those  whose  gift  of  melody  is  of  the  highest 
order. 

The  •*  English  Tragedy,"  from  which  the 

•  Plays.  By  Franoes  Anne  Kemble.  "  An  Eng- 
lish Tragedy,"  in  Five  Acts;  "Mary  Stuart,"  trans- 
lated from  Schiller;  *'  Mademoiselle  De  Belle  Isle," 
translated  from  Dmnas.  London:  Longman  A  Co. 
1863. 


above  queer  specimens  are  onlled,  I9m  viil- 
ten  between  twenty  and  thirty  yeare  ago,  and 
is,  Mrs:  Kemble  tells  us,  her  only  work  of  the 
kind  produced  since  her  eofaoolgirl  daytf. 
Considering  the  scruples  she  avows  with  ra- 
spect  to  the  morals  of  the  play  of  Dumas,  of 
which  she  has  here  given  us  a  translation, 
we  must  confess  ourselves  a  little  surprised 
at  the  plot  of  her  own  tragedy.  It  is  a  story 
of  adultery,  pur  et  simple.  The  young  and 
pretty  wife  of  a  worthy  but  prosy  old  judge 
is  seduced  with  mighty  little  difficulty  by  a 
London  noble  roui,  who  speedily  tires  of  fier, 
and  then  coolly  enjoins  her  to  sell  herself,  for 
his  benefit,  to  the  wealthy  brother  of  the  man 
who  is  going  to  marry  her  sister-in-law.  The 
amiable  peer  further  shoots  the  said  brother 
off-hand,  when  he  detects  him  at  tricks  in 
card-playing.  The  process  of  flattery  and  de- 
ception by  which  the  seduction  is  effected  is 
detailed  by  Mrs.  Kemble  at  considerable 
length,  together  with  the  final  insults  that 
the  villain  heaps  upon  his  wretched  victim, 
when  he  insists  upon  her  taking  another 
iQver,  and  handing  his  gifts  over  to  himself. 
By  and  by  the  doting  husband  is  informed  of 
what  has  been  going  on  by  somebody  who 
writes  a  letter  and  leaves  it  at  his  gate ;  upon 
which  he  straightway  goes  nearly  out  of  his 
senses,  and  pours  forth  a  quantity  of  the  es- 
tablished theatrical  mad  talk,  while  his  "hair 
turns  entirely  white.  The  miserable  wife 
soon  dies  of  remorse ;  and  the  jiidge,  having 
very  vigorously  cursed  her  up  to  the  last, 
vouchsafes  his  forgiveness  at  the  final  mo- 
ment ;  and  we  learn  that  he  will  be  tolerably 
happy  for  the  future  in  the  marriage  of  bis 
sister  with  her  lover.  The  dialogue  in  which 
these  agreeable  incidents  are  told  is  somewhat 
labored  and  stagey,  with  here  and  there  a 
fragment  of  tolerable  force,  showing  that,  if 
Mrs.  Kemble  is  not  learned  in  human  nature, 
she  is  well  up  in  her  dramatic  library.  In 
the  judge's  sister  wc  have  the  embodiment 
of  her  notions  of  a  charming  and  innocent 
country  damsel,  in  love  first  of  all  with  flow- 
ers and  rural  delights  in  general,  and  then 
all  at  once  with  her  lover.  The  damsel  her- 
self is,  however,  as  unreal  as  her  rapturous 
talk  about  her  flowers.  Her  notion  of  prim- 
roses is  that  they  are  •*  freckled,"  that  the 
moss  in  the  woods  is  a  ** starry  green;" 
while  of  violets  she  exclaims  with  delight  that 
they  are  **  delicious  creatures."  Uer  lover's 
musings  on  the  ^^urden  in  which  she  leaves 
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lum  aie  equally  quftint,  and  we  apprehend 
not  very  usaal  on  euoh  occasions,  his  chief 
aspiration  being  a  ferrent  hope  that  there 
will  be  a  good  crop  of  fruit  in  the  aatamn. 
Altogether,  the  play  is  very  well  as  a  Jady*8 
exercise  in  dramatic  composition;  but  it 
should  have  remained  unprinted  in  Mrs. 
Kemble's  desk. 

In  her  translations  sho  is  much  more  suc- 
cessful, but,  it  must  be  added,  much  more 
provoking,  judging  at  least  by  her  Yersion  of 
Schiller's  play.      Had  she  called  in  a  fair 
German  scholar  to  point  out  where  she  had 
misunderstood  her  author,  and  a  fair  critic 
to  remind  her  how  little  she  at  times  acted 
on  the  admirable  motto  she  quotes  from  St. 
Jerome,  her  translation  of  *' Mary  Stuart" 
would  have  been  excellent.    The  versification 
is  richer  and  more  musical,  add  more  free 
(though  not  wholly  so)  from  startling  viola- 
tions of  the  laws  of  rhythm,  than  her  original 
{^y,  and  for  many  lines — perhaps  even  a 
page  or  two— the  text  of  Schiller  is  rendered 
with  a  sufficient  though  not  absolutely  verbal 
accuracy,  sometimes  even  with  very  happy 
turns  of  word  or  phrase.    Then  suddenly  we 
light  upon  mistranslations  so  palpable  and 
ridiculous  that  it  is  impossible  to  impute 
them  to  anything  but  a  careless  contempt  for 
the  obligations  of  .authorship.      They  are 
often,  moreover,  so  purely  gratuitous,  not 
even  saving  her  a  moment^s  trouble  in  devis- 
ing her  verse,  that  they  can  only  be  set  down 
to  an  habitual  inaccuracy  and  heedlessness  of 
thonght,  and  a  sort  of  feeling  that  anything 
will  do  for  the  general  public  for  whom  alone 
she  professes  to  write.    The  same  is  to  be 
•aid  of  her  occasional  amplifications  of  Schil- 
ler's ideas,  and  the  additions  of  her  own  that 
■be  thrusts  in  just  when  the  fancy  takes  her. 
There  is  a  free-and-easy,  ofi'-hand  sort  of  air 
about  the  whole  afiair,  which  is  really  too 
bad  in  a  writer  who  has  passed  her  teens, 
and  professes  to  make  the  author  of  the  Vul- 
gate her  model  as  a  translator.    Why,  for 
instance,  in  Mortimer's  brilliant  picture  of 
the  Coliseum  at  Easter  should  we  have  ^^em 
boher  Bildnergeist "—"  a  lofty  artist  spirit  '* 
— turned  into  **a  nobler  shrine"?     Why 
convert  Schiller's  **  visible  "  (sichtbar)  Head 
of  the  Church   into  *' infallible  "?      Why 
make  Mary  talk  about  the  '*  noble  "  instead 
of  the  **  dear  "  {theuns)  countenance  of  her 
node,  the  cardinal  ?    A  little  further  on  we 
have  one  of  Mrs.  Kemble's  favorite  terms, 


**  thrice,"  introduced  in  .a  line  with  a  per- 
vereioQ  of  the  sepse  as  ludicrous  as  the  line 
it£eif  is  halting  m  its  cadence  : — 

*<  Wbat  1  shall  the  headsman's  bloody  gripe  be  laid 
Upon  the  bead  of  a  thnoe-anointed  queen?  " 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  there  is  noth- 
iiTg  about  this  triple  anointing  in  Schiller. 
Eo wciver,  if  Mrs.  Kemble  bestdws  one  crown 
too  many  upon  the  unfortunate  Mary,  she 
balances  the  account  by  giving  her  many 
lovem  where  both  history  and  Schiller  assign 
her  only  one. 

*«  So  speiste  sie  zu  Sterlyn  ihren  Gatten, 
Da  isie  aus  Gold  mit  ihrem  Buhlen  trank," 

writ«y&  Schiller;  which  Mrs.  Kemble  trane- 
forma  into— 

**  *riraa  thus  her  husband's  board  wis  spread  in 

Stirling. 
While  she  pledged  her  gallanU  in  cups  of  gold." 

With  the  same  heedlessness,  in  the  next 
scene,  Mary's  complaint  that  Elizabeth  waa 
robbing  her  of  spiritual  consolations  is  trana- 
latcd,  **  TAo5c  who  have  robbed  me  of  my 
erown  and  freedom."  Even  in  translating 
the  stage-directions,  the  same  carelessness  is 
betrayed,  many  of  the  said  directions  being 
omitted  without  the  slightest  reason.  At  the 
eommf  Dcement  of  the  scene  which  furnishes 
the  laei-noticed  blunder,  the  original  direction 
tells  the  reader  that  Mary  enters  with  a  cm- 
dfix  ID  her  hand.  With  Mrs.  Kemble  tha 
crudftr  becomes  a  rosary,  though  in  the  veij 
preceding  words  Paulet  exclaims : — 

*'  The  crucifix  in  her  hand,  and  in  her  heart 
Woi-ldliness,  wantonness,  and  boundless  pride." 

With  ?uch  recklessness  in  common  words,  we 
ean  hardly  wonder  that  a  somewhat  singular 
term,  *'  Uimmeldecke,"  should  be  translate 
ed  a  "dais"— which  "  dais,"  indeed,  Mrs. 
Rembte  imagines  to  be  something  placed 
above  a  person's  head.  Nor  are  we  surprised 
when,  a  little  further,  the  complaint  of  Han- 
nah Kennedy  that  the  queen  was  robbed  of 
all  the  little  pleasures  and  decorations  of  daily 
life  is  perverted  into — 

<•  The  noblest  courage  fkils 
from  day  to  day  'neath  petty  ix^nries." 

Still  less  do  we  open  our  eyes  when  a  line 
in  Paiilet's  answer,  requiring  some  steady 
thought  to  transhite, — <'Das  in  sich  geben  und 

,  bereuen  soil," — is  quietly  omitted  altogether. 

I  The  translator's  surplusage  hardly  makes  up 
far  her  omissions.    Schilkr's   ''Wasistdtr 
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Mensch !  Was  ist  das  Gliiok  der  Erde !  "  is 
not  improved  by  being  thus  dilated,  with  ad- 
ditions : — 

••0  earth  !  0  men !  0  wretched  haman  fortunes! 
Where  are  your  roots,  prosperity  and  greatness! " 

The  noble  ecene  at  Fotheringay,  whore 
Mary  rejoices  in  her  supposed  liberty,  is  on 
the  whole  well,  nay  finely,  translated,  and 
only  increases  the  reader's  wonder  at  Mrs. 
Kemble's  occasional  interpolations.  Not  sat- 
isfied with  a  lame  rendering  of  Ilannah  Ken- 
nedy's opening  exclamation,  *'  Ihr  eilet  ja,  als 
wenn  ihr  Fliigel  hattet,"  she  must  needs  tack 
on  to  it  this  absurd  piece  of  pure  and  unmiti- 
gated Eemble,  ^'I'm  cramped  with  age  and 
lack  of  exercise;'*  adding  still  more  about 
her  **  old  joints  aching."  And  these  viola- 
tions of  good  taste  and  correctness  are  taken 
almost  by  chance,  as  we  open  the  original 
here  and  there  to  see  what  Mrs.  Eemble  has 
made  of  it.  Certainly  it  was  never  our  lot  to 
oome  across  a  translation  of  any  kind  in  which 
BO  much  ability  was  marred  by  so  much  un- 
warrantable and  thoughtless  want  of  care. 

Mademoiselle  de  Belle  Isle,  which  fills  the 


remainder  of  the  volume,  is  translated  from 
Dumas's  play  of  the  same  name,  performed 
some  years  ago  in  the  original  French,  at  the 
St.  James's  Theatre.  The  story  is  as  lax  as 
the  dialogue  is  amusing,  and  the  conduct  of 
the  situations  ingenious  and  effective.  By 
way  of  mending  Dumas's  morals,  Mrs.  Kern- 
ble  has  substituted  a  betrothed  wife  for  a 
profligate  mistress,  though  in  her  preface, 
which  is  sarcastic  and  to  the  point,  she  ex-> 
presses  her  fears  lest  she  should  thereby  have 
spoiled  the  play  as  a  picture  of  manners,  with- 
out much  improving  its  decencies.  We  do 
not  happen  to  have  the  original  at  hand,  and 
therefore  cannot  assent  to,  or  dissent  from, 
her  opinion  as  to  her  performance.  She  has 
certainly  managed  the  alterations  very  de?^ 
erly,  and  it  is  only  here  and  there  that  wa 
fancy  we  detect  a  little  cumbrous  common- 
place amidst  the  sparkling  pcrfiifloge  of  Du- 
mas. As  it  stands,  the  play  rejids  very  well ; 
and  had  Mrs.  Kemble  been  judiciously  ad- 
vised, she  would  have  placed  it  first  or  second 
in  her  volume,  and  kept  her  own  tragedy  for 
the  end,  if  she  must  needs  have  let  it  see  tha 
light  at  all. 


Philological  Society,  Nov.  21. — A  memo- 
rial to  the  University  of  Cambridge,  praying  for 
the  Cbtabliuhmcut  of  a  professorship  of  Sanscrit 
there,  was  adopleJ  by  the  meeting.  Mr.  11.  T.^ 
Parker  of  Ljwlbi-ooke  Villas — an  American  gen-' 
tleman  residing  here — presented  to  the  Society  a 
volume  of  ci^pc'ciul  interest  to  those  concerned  in 
the  Society's  Proposed  New  English  Dictionary  ; 
namely,  a  folio  volume  containing  Burton's 
**  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,"  and  Sir  Matthew 
Hales's  **  Pleas  of  the  Crown,'*  marked  by  Sam- 
uel Johnson  for  his  dictionary-clerks  to  copy  ex- 
tracts from.  No  mistake  is  there  as  to  the  words 
the  old  man  wanted — three  heavy  scores  in  the 
fikir,  bro<ul  margin,  and  the  initial  of  the  word 
with  a  dash  through  it,  call  the  clerk's  attention 
to  the  passage  ;  while  a  tick  at  the  beginning 
and  end  nf  it,  and  a  line  under  the  word,  show  of 
what  extent  the  passage  is  to  be,  and  what  the 
catchword  is.  A  comparison  of  the  postages 
scored  with  the  dictionary  shows  the  great  lexi- 
cographer must  have  hod  several  extracts  under 
his  eye  for  many  of  his  words,  and  used  the  one 
or  two  which  he  thought  the  best  The  thanks 
of  the  meeting  were  voted  to  Mr.  Parker  for  his 
very  valuable  and  interesting  present.     The  p:v- 

Er  rearl  was  "On  the  English  Genitive,"  by 
r.  Serjeant  Manning,  Q.  C.  The  paper  being 
a  complete  treatise,  the  ninth  chapter  only  was 
read,  in  which  the  Serjeant  endeavored  to  refute 
Johnson's  theory  that  our  modem  English  pos- 
aeflsive  '«  is  the  abbreviation  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 


genitive  -es.  Basing  his  argument  on  the  use  of 
his  in  the  later  MS.  of  Layamon  (about  1800  a.d.,) 
printed  by  Sir  F.  Madden,  the  writer  showed 
that  his  was  used  for  both  numbers  and  all  gen^ 
ders.  He  contended  that  this  his  was  not  the 
po!?sessive  of  Ae,  but  an  autocthonoos  product  of 
English  soil — though  paralleled  by  German  and 
other  nations'  use  of  its  equivalent — and  thai 
there  was  no  contradiction  in  applying  it  to  fem- 
inines  and  plurals.  The  piper  was  hotly  op- 
posed by  the  Early  English  and  comparative 
scholars  present  The  former  urged  that  the 
use  of  the  genitival  es  or  is  in  many  nouns  was 
continuous  till  '<  took  their  place,  and  that  the 
autocthonous  his  arose  from  ignorant  scribes  not 
understinding  that  the  is  was  the  genitival  end- 
ing, and  writing  it  in  most  manuscripts  apart 
fh)m  the  noun.  Then  came  some  scml-olever 
scribes  and  put  on  the  A,  thinking  the  if  was  a 
misspelling  of  the  possessive  of  he.  The  oomparu 
ative  philologist,  of  course,  oiid  that  there  wai 
no  his  in  Sanscrit  or  Greek,  Latin,  etc.,  that  the 
English  genitival  s  had  the  same  origin  as  the 
same  s  in  other  languages,  and  was  prepositional. 
Nevertheless,  as  the  paper  contained  an  historioal 
review  of  the  theories  held  in  England  on  l^e 
subject  and  the  arguments  in  support  of  them« 
together  with  a  notice  of  some  uses  of  the  £d|^ 
lish  genitive  generally  unremarked,  a  hope  was 
expressed  that  the  paper  might  be  prmtedt 
though  it  was  too  long  for  the  Society's  Trant- 
actions. 
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PART   III. — CHAPTER   EC. 
maitlakd's  frievd. 

"  I  dox't  think  I'll  walk  down  to  the 
Bumfilde  with  you  to-day,*'  said  Beck  Gra- 
ham to  Maitland,  on  the  morning  after  their 
excursion. 

"And  why  not?" 

"  People  have  begun  to  talk  of  our  going 
off  together  alone  —  long  solitary  walks. 
They  say  it  means  something— or  nothing." 

**  So,  I  opine,  does  every  step  and  incident 
of  our  lives." 

**  Well,  you  understand  what  I  intended 
to  say." 

**  Not  very  clearly,  perhaps ;  but  I  shall 
wait  a  little  farther  explanation.  What  is  it 
that  the  respectable  public  imputes  to  us?  " 

**  That  you  are  a  very  dangerous  compan- 
ion for  a  young  lady  in  a  country  walk." 

"But  am  I?  Don't  ymi  think  you  are 
in  a  position  to  refute  such  a  calumny?  " 

**  I  spoke  of  you  as  I  found  you." 

"  And  how  might  that  be?  " 

"  Very  amusing  at  some  moments ;  very 
absent  at  others ;  very  desirous  to  be  thought 
lenient  and  charitable  in  your  judgments  of 
people,  while  evidently  thinking  the  worst 
of  every  one ;  and  with  a  rare  frankness 
about  yourself  that,  to  any  one  not  very 
much  interested  to  learn  the  truth,  was 
really  as  valuable  as  the  true  article." 

**  But  you  never  charged  me  with  any  un- 
generous use  of  my  advantage ;  to  make 
professions,  for  instance,  because  I  found  you 
alone?" 

"A  little  — a  very  little  of  that  — there 
was ;  just  as  children  stamp  on  thin  ice  and 
run  away  when  they  hear  it  crack  beneath 
them." 

"  Did  I  go  so  far  as  that?  " 

**  Yes ;  and  Sally  says,  if  she  was  in  my 
place,  she'd  send  papa  to  you  this  morn- 
ing." 

**  And  I  should  be  charmed  to  see  him. 
There  are  no  people  whom  I  prefer  to  naval 
men.  They  have  the  fresh,  vigorous,  healthy 
tone  of  their  own  sea  life  in  all  they  say." 

**  Yes ;  you'd  have  found  him  vigorous 
enough,  I  promise  you." 

"  And  wliy  did  you  consult  your  sister  at 
aU?" 

"  I  did  not  consult  her;  she  got  all  out 
of  me  by  cross-questioning.  She  began  by 
saying, '  That  man  is  a  mystery  to  me ;  he 
biuB  not  come  down  here  to  look  after  the 
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widow  nor  Isabella;  he's  not  thinking  of 
politics  nor  the  borough ;  there's  no  (Hie 
here  that  he  wants  or  cares  for.  What  can 
he  be  at?'" 

"  Couldn't  you  have  told  her  that  he  was 
one  of  those  men  who  have  lived  so  much  in 
the  world,  it  is  a  luxury  to  them  to  live  a 
little  out  of  it?  Just  as  it  is  a  relief  to  sit 
in  a  darkened  room  after  your  eyes  have 
been  dazzled  with  too  strong  light.  Couldn't 
you  have  said.  He  delights  to  talk  and  walk 
with  me,  because  he  sees  that  he  may  expand 
freely,  and  say  what  comes  uppermost,  with- 
out any  fear  of  an  unfair  inference?  That, 
for  the  same  reason, — the  pleasure  of  an  un- 
restricted intercourse, — he  wishes  to  know 
old  Mrs.  Butler,  and  talk  with  her— over 
anything,  in  short?  Just  to  keep  mind  and 
faculties. moving — as  a  light  breeze  stirs  a 
lake  and  prevents  stagnation." 

**  Well,  I'm  not  going  to  perform  Zephyr 
— even  in  such  a  high  cause." 

"  Couldn't  you  have  said.  We  had  a  pleas- 
ant walk  and  a  mild  cigarette  together — 
voilditout?**  said  he,  languidly. 

*'  I  think  it  would  be  very  easy  to  hate 
you — hate  you  cordially — Mr.  Norman  Main- 
land." 

**  So  I've  been  told — and  some  have  even^ 
tried  it,  but  always  unsuccessfully." 

"Who  is  this  wonderful  foreigner  they 
are  making  so  much  of  at  the  Castle  and  the 
Viceregal  Lodge?  "  cried  Mark  from  one  of 
the  window  recesses,  where  he  was  reading 
a  nevrspaper.  "  Maitland,  you  who  know 
all  these  people,  who  is  the  Prince  Caffi^ 
relli?" 

"  Cafiarelli !  It  must  be  the  count,"  cried 
Maitland,  hurrying  over  to  see  the  paragraph. 
"  The  prince  is  upwards  of  eighty  ;  but  his 
son.  Count  Caffarelli,  is  my  dearest  friend  in 
the  world.  What  could  have  brought  him 
over  to  Ireland?" 

"  Ah !  there  is  the  very  question  he  him- 
self is  asking  about  the  great  Mr.  Norman 
Maitland,"  said  Mrs.  Trafford,  smiling. 

"  My  reasons  are  easily  stated.  I  had  an 
admirable  friend,  who  could  secure  me  a 
most  hospitable  reception.  I  came  here  to 
enjoy  the  courtesies  of  country  home  life  in 
a  perfection  I  scarcely  Iwlieved  they  coold 
attain  to.  The  most  unremitting  attention 
to  one's  comfort,  combined  with  the  wildest 
liberty." 

<<And  such  port  wine,"  interposed  the 
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oommodore, ''  as  I  am  free  to  tay  no  other 
cellar  in  the  provmoe  can  rival." 

*<Let  ns  oome  back  to  your  prince  or 
count,"  said  Mark,  "  whichever  he  is.  Why 
not  a«k  him  down  here?  " 

"Yes;  we  have  room,"  said  Lady  Lyle; 
^*  the  M'ClintockB  left  this  morning." 

**  By  all  means,  invite  him,"  broke  in 
Mrs.  Trafford ;  ''  that  is,  if  he  be  what  we 
conjecture  the  dear  friend  of  Mr.  Maitland 
might  and  should  be." 

**  I  am  afraid  to  speak  of  him,"  said  Mait- 
land ;  '<  one  disserves  a  friend  by  any  over- 
praise ;  but  at  Naples,  and  in  his  own  set, 
he  is  thought  charming." 

"I  like  Italians  myself,"  said  Colonel 
Hoyle.  < '  I  had  a  fellow  I  picked  up  at  Malta 
— a  certain  Geronimo.  I'm  not  sure  he  was 
not  a  Maltese ;  but  such  a  salad  as  he  could 
make !  There  was  everything  you  could  think 
of  in  it — tomata,  eggs,  sardines,  radishes, 
beetroot,  cucumber." 

"  Every  Italian  is  a  bit  of  a  cook,"  said 
Maitland,  relieving  adroitly  the  company 
from  the  tiresome  detail  of  the  colonel.  I'll 
back  my  friend  Caffiirelli  for  a  dish  of  mac- 
oarofii  against  all  professional  artists." 

While  the  colonel  and  his  wife  got  into  a 
hot  dispute  whether  there  was  or  was  not  a 
slight  flavor  of  parmesan  in  the  salad,  the 
others  gathered  around  Maitland  to  hear 
more  of  his  friend.  Indeed,  it  was  something 
new  to  all  to  hear  an  Italian  of  class  and 
condition.  They  only  knew  the  nation  as 
tenors,  or  modellers,  or  language-masters. 
Their  compound  idea  of  Italian  was  a  thing 
of  dark  skin  and  dark  eyes — very  careless  in 
dress  —  very  submissive  in  aspect  —  with  a 
sort  of  subdued  lire,  however,  in  look,  that 
seemed  to  say  how  much  energy  was  only 
sleeping  there  ;  and  when  Maitland  sketched 
ihe  domestic  ties  of  a  rich  magnate  of  the 
land,  living  a  life  of  luxurious  indolence,  in 
a  sort  of  childlike  simplicity  as  to  what  en- 
gaged other  men  in  other  countries,  without 
a  thought  for  questions  of  politics,  religion, 
or  literature,  living  for  mere  life's  sake,  he 
interested  them  much. 

**  I  shall  bo  delighted  to  ask  him  here," 
said  he,  at  last;  <<only  let  me  warn  you 
against  disappointment.  Uo'll  not  be  witty 
like  a  Frcncliman,  nor  profound  like  a  Ger- 
man, nor  energetic  like  an  Englishman — 
he'll  neither  want  to  gain  knowledge  nor 
impart  it.    He'll  only  ask  to  be  permitted 
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to  enjoy  the  pleasores  of  a  very  cfaarming  to- 
ciety  without  any  demand  being  made  upon 
him  to  oontribnte  anything — to  make  him 
fancy,  in  short,  that  he  knew  yon  all  jean 
and  years  ago,  and  has  just  oome  faaok  out 
of  cloudland  to  renew  the  intimacy.  Will 
you  have  him  after  this?  " 

<<  By  all  means,"  was  the  refdy.  "  Go 
and  write  your  letter  to  him." 

Maitland  went  to  his  room,  and  soon  wrote 
the  following  : — 

**  Caro  Carlo  mio, — Who'd  have  tboagbl 
of  seeing  you  in  Ireland?  But  I  have  acarce 
courage  to  ask  you  how  and  why  yon  caoM 
here.  Test  you  retort  the  question  upon  my- 
self. For  the  moment,  however,  I  am  com- 
fortably established  in  a  goodish  sort  of  coun- 
try-house, with  some  pretty  women,  and, 
thank  Heaven,  no  young  men  save  one  son 
of  the  family,  whom  I  have  made  sufBoient- 
ly  afraid  of'^  me  to  repress  all  familiarities. 
They  beg  me  to  ask  you  here,  and  I  see  noth* 
ing  against  it.  We  eat  and  drink  very  welL 
The  place  is  healthy,  and  though  the  climate 
is  detestable,  it  braces  and  gives  appetite.  We 
shall  have,  at  all  events  ample  time  to  talk 
over  much  that  interests  us  both,  and  so  I  say, 
Come ! 

''The  road  is  by  Belfast,  and  thence  to 
Coleraine,  where  we  shall  take  care  to  meet 
you.  I  ought  to  add  that  your  host's  name 
IS  Sir  Arthur  Lyle,  an  Anglo-Indian,  but  who, 
— thank  your  stars  for  it ! — being  a  civilian, 
has  neither  shot  tigers  nor  stuck  pigs.  It 
will  also  be  a  relief  tu  you  to  learn  that  there's 
no  sport  of'  any  kind  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  there  cannot  be  the  shade  of  a  pretext 
for  making  you  mount  a  horse  or  carry  a  gan, 
nor  can  any  insidious  tormentor  persecate 
you  with  objects  of  interest  or  antiquity ;  and 
so,  once  again.  Come,  and  believe  me,  ever 
your  most  cordial  friend, 

"  N.  Maitland. 

<*  There  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not  be 
here  by  Saturday,  so  that,  it  nothing  contrary 
is  declared,  I  shall  look  out  for  you  by  tfattk 
day ;  but  write,  at  all  events." 

CHAPTER  X. 
A  BLUNDBB. 

Sir  Arthur  Lyle  was  a  county  dignity,  aod 
somewhat  fond  of  showing  it.  It  is  true,  he 
could  not  compete  with  the  old  blood  of  the 
land,  or  contest  place  with  an  O'Neil  or  an 
O'Hara ;  but  his  wealth  gave  him  a  special 
power,  and  it  was  a  power  that  all  could  ap- 
preciate. There  was  no  mistake  about  one 
who  could  head  a  subscription  by  a  hundred 
pounds,  or  write  himself  patron  of  a  school  or 
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SB  hospital  with  a  thonauid !  And  then  his 
hooie  was  raoro  splendid,  his  servants  in<»e 
nsmeroas,  their  liveries  fin«,  bis  horses  bet- 
ter, than  bis  Deighbors ;  and  be  was  not  above 
maUng  time  advantages  apparent.  Perhaps 
his  Indian  experiences  may  iMSfe  jaflnanned 
his  leanings,  and  taught  him  to  place  a 
higfaer  valae  on  show  and  all  the  details  of 
external  greatness.  On  everything  that  sa- 
vored of  a  puUio  occasion,  be  came  with  all 
the  pomp  and  parade  of  a  sovereign .  A  meet- 
ing of  poor-law  guardians,  a  committee  of  the 
oooDty  infirmary,  a  board  of  railway  direct- 
om,  were  all  events  to  be  signalised  by  his 
splendid  appearance. 

His  coach  and  four,  and  his  outriders — 
for  he  had  outriders-— were  admirable  in  all 
their  appointments.  Royalty  could  not  have 
swung  upon  more  perfectly  balanced  nor 
easier  springs,  nor  ceuld  a  royal  team  have 
beat  the  earth  with  a  grander  action  or  more 
measured  rhythm.  The  harness — bating  the 
excess  of  splendor — was  perfect.  It  was  mas- 
sive and  well-fitting.  As  for  the  servants,  a 
master  of  the  horse  oould  ndi  have  detected 
an  inaccurate  fold  in  their  cravats,  nor  a 
crease  in  their  silk  stockings.  Let  the  world 
ba  as  critical  or  slighting  as  it  may,  these 
things  are  successes.  They  are  trifles  only 
to  him  who  has  not  attempted  them .  Neither 
is  it  true  to  say  that  money  can  command 
them ;  for  there  ib  much  in  them  that  mere 
money  cannot  do.  There  is  a  keeping  in  all 
details — a  certain  *'  tone  *'  throughout,  and, 
above  all,  a  discipline,  the  least  flaw  in  which 
would  convert  a  solemn  display  into  a  mock- 
sfy. 

Neighbors  might  criticise  the  propriety  or 
canvass  the  taste  of  so  much  ostentation,  but 
none,  not  the  most  sarcastic  or  scrutinizing, 
oould  say  one  word  against  the  display  itself; 
and  so,  when  on  a  certain  forenoon  the  dense 
orowd  of  the  market-place  scattered  and  fled 
right  and  left  to  make  way  for  the  prancing 
leaders  of  that  haughty  equipage,  the  sense 
of  admiration  overcame  even  the  unpleasant 
feeling  of  inferiority,  and  that  flunkeyism 
that  has  its  hold  on  humanity  felt  a  sort  of 
honor  in  being  hunted  away  by  such  magnif- 
ioenoe. 

Through  the  large  square— or  Diamond,  as 
the  northerns  love  to  call  it — of  the  town 
they  came,  upsetting  apple-stalls  and  crock- 
ery-booths, and  frightening  old  peasant  wom- 
tOy  who,  with  a  goose  under  one  arm,  and  a 


hank  of  yam  under  the  other,  were  bent  oq 
enterprises  of  barter  and  oommeroe.  Sir  At* 
thnr* drove  up  to  the  bank,  of  which  he  was 
the  governor,  and  on  whose  steps,  to  reeeivo 
him,  now  stood  the  other  mtebers  of  the 
board.  With  his  massive  gold  watch  in 
hand,  he  ansovBeed  that  the  iburteen  milee 
had  been  done  in  an  hour  and  sixteen  min- 
utes, and  pointed  to  the  glossy  team,  whose 
swollen  veins  stood  out  like  whip-cord,  to 
prove  that  there  vras  no  distress  to  the  cattle. 
The  board  chorussed  assent,  and  one— doubt- 
less an  ambitious  man — actually  passed  hie 
hand  down  the  back  sinews  of  a  wheeler,  and 
said,  **  Cool  as  spring- water,  I  pledge  my 
honor.**  Sir  Arthur  smiled  benignly,  looked 
up  at  the  sky,  gave  an  approving  look  at 
the  sun  as  though  to  say.  Not  bad  for  Ire- 
land— and  entered  the  bank. 

It  was  about  &ve  o'clock  in  the  same  even- 
ing when  the  great  man  again  appeared  at 
the  same  place;  be  was  flushed  and  weary 
looking.  Some  rebellious  spirits — is  not  the 
world  full  of  them? — had  dared  to  oppose  one 
of  his  ordinances.  They  had  ventured  to  ques- 
tion some  subsidy  that  he  would  accord,  or 
refuse,  to  some  local  line  of  railroad.  The 
opposition  had  deeply  oflended  him;  and 
though  he  had  crushed  it,  it  had  wounded 
him.  He  was  himself  the  Bank ! — its  high 
repute,  its  great  credit,  its  largo  connection, 
were  all  of  his  making ;  and  that  same  Mr. 
M'Candlish  who  had  dared  to  oppose  him,  was 
a  creature  of  his  own — that  is,  he  had  made 
him  a  Uthc- valuator,  or  a  road-inspector,  or 
a  stamp-distributor,  or  a  something  or  other 
of  the  hundred  petty  places  which  he  distrib- 
uted  just  as  the  monks  of  old  gave  alms  at  the 
gates  of  their  convents. 

Sir  Arthur  whispered  a  word  to  Mr.  Boyd, 
tbe8ecretary,auhe  passed  down-stairs.  **  Uow 
does  Mr.  MTandiish  stand  with  the  bank? 
lie  has  had  advances  lately — send  me  a  note 
of  them."  And  thus  bent  on  reprisals,  he 
stood  waiting  for  that  gorgeous  equipage 
which  was  now  standing  fully  ready  in  the 
inn-yard,  while  the  coachman  was  discussing 
a  chop  and  a  pot  of  porter.  •*  Why  is  not 
he  ready?'*  asked  Sir  Arthur,  impatiently. 

**  lie  was  getting  a  nail  in  Blenheim *s  off 
fore-slioe,  sir,**  was  the  ready  reply ;  and  as 
Blenheim  was  a  blood  bay  sixteen-three,  and 
worth  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  there 
was  no  more  to  be  said  ;  and  so  Sir  Arthur 
saw  the  rest  of  the  board  dcpait  on  jauntin|^ 
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<)B'^9  gig^i  0^  dog-carts,  as  it  might  be — ^bum- 
ble men  with  humble  conveyances,  that  could 
take  them  to  their  homes  without  the  delajs 
tkat  wait  upon  greatness. 

**  Anything*new  stirring,  Boyd?"  asked 
Sir  Arthur,  trying  not  to  show  that  he  was 
waiting  for  the  pleasure  of  his  coachman. 

••  No,  sir ;  all  dull  as  ditch-water." 

••We  want  rain,  I  fancy — don't  we?  " 

«*  We'd  not  be  worse  for  a  little,  sir.  The 
after-grass,  at  least,  would  benefit  by  it." 

•*Why  don't  you  pave  this  town  better, 
Boyd?  I'm  certain  it  was  these  rascally 
atones  twisted  Blenheim's  shoe." 

••  Our  corporation  will  do  nothing,  sir — 
nothing,"  said  the  other,  in  a  whisper. 

••  Who  is  that  fdlow  with  the  large  whis- 
kers, yonder,  on  the  steps  of  the  hotel  ?  He 
looks  an  if  he  owned  the  town." 

'*  A  foreigner.  Sir  Arthur ;  a  Frenchman 
or  a  German,  I  ))elieve.  lie  came  over  this 
morning  to  ask  if  we  knew  the  address  of  Mr. 
Norman  Maitland." 

•«  Count  CaflBirelli,"  muttered  Sir  Arthur 
to  himB(>lf — '*  what  a  chance  that  I  should 
see  him  !     How  did  he  come?  " 

••  Posted,  sir ;  slept  at  Cookstown  last  night, 
and  came  here  to  breakfast." 

Though  the  figure  of  the  illustrious  stran- 
ger was  very  far  from  what  Sir  Arthur  was 
led  to  expect,  he  knew  that  personal  appear- 
ance was  not  so  dibtinciivc  abroad  as  in  Eng- 
land, and  po  he  l»egan  to  con  over  to  himself 
what  words  of  French  he  could  muster,  to 
make  his  advances.  Now,  had  it  been  Hin- 
dostanee  that  was  required.  Sir  Arthur  would 
have  opened  his  negotiations  with  all  the 
florid  elegance  that  could  be  wished ;  but 
French  was  a  tongue  in  which  he  had  never 
been  a  proficient,  and,  in  his  ordinary  life, 
had  little  need  of.  Ho  thought,  however, 
that  his  magnificent  carriage  and  splendid 
horses  would  help  him  out  of  the  blunders  of 
declensions  and  genders,  and  that  what  he 
wanted  in  grammar  he  could  make  up  in 
greatness.  **  Follow  me  to  M 'Grotty 's,"  said 
be  to  his  coachman,  and  took  the  way  across 
^e  square. 

Major  M'Caskcy — for  it  was  no  other  than 
tliat  di^tinguislied  gentleman — was  (Standing 
with  lK>t!i  hands  in  the  pockets  of  a  very  short 
shoot in;;-jacket,  add  a  clay  pipe  in  his  mouth, 
as  Sir  Arthur,  courteously  uncovering,  bowed 
his  way  up  the  steps,  saying  something  in 
wbiofa  '•  rhonneur,"  *•  laielicit^,"  and  "  in- 


finiment  flatty,"  floated  amidrt  ft  nmbflr  of 
less  intelligibly  rendered  ayllablet,  ending  tiw 
whole  with  ••  Ami  de  mon  ami,  M.  Nonnaa 

Maitland." 

Major  M'Caskey  raised  hit  hat  afciaiglit 
above  his  head  and  replaced  it,  listening 
calmly  to  the  embarrassed  attempts  of  the 
other,  and  then  coldly  replied  in  French,  **  I 
have  the  honor  to  be  the  friend  of  M.  Matt> 
land.    How  and  when  can  I  see  him  ?  " 

••  If  you  will  condescend  to  be  mj  goesi, 
and  allow  me  to  ofEsr  you  a  seat  with  ma  to 
Ly le  Abbey,  you  will  sec  your  friend. ' '  And, 
as  Sir  Arthur  spoke,  be  pointed  to  his  oar^ 
riage. 

^*  Ah,  and  this  is  yours?  Pardie !  it's  re- 
markably well  done.  I  accept  at  once — fetch 
down  my  portmanteau  and  the  pistol-case," 
said  be  to  a  small,  ill-looking  boy  in  a  ahabfaj 
green  livery,  and  to  whom  he  spoke  in  a  wbi»> 
per ;  while  turning  to  Sir  Arthur,  he  resumed 
his  French.  *^  This  I  call  a  real  piece  of  good* 
fortune — I  was  just  saying  to  myself.  Here  I 
am  ;  and  though  he  says.  Come !  how  are  wn 
to  meet?" 

**  But  you  knew,  count,  that  we  were  ex- 
pecting you." 

**  Nothing  of  the  kind.  All  I  knew  was 
his  message,  *  Come  here.'  I  had  no  antici- 
pation of  such  pleasant  quarters  as  you  prom- 
ise me." 

Seated  in  the  post  of  honor  on  the  right  of 
Sir  Arthur,  the  major,  by  \»-ay  of  completii^ 
the  measure  of  his  enjoyments,  asked  leave 
to  smoke.  The  permissiun  was  courteoudj 
accorded,  and  away  they  rolled  over  the 
smooth  highway  to  th^  pleasant  measure  of 
that  stirring  music — the  trot  of  four  spanking 
horses. 

Two— three— four  efforts  did  Sir  ArUrar 
make  at  conversation,  but  they  all  ended  tn 
sad  failure.  He  wanted  to  say  something 
about  the  crops,  but  he  did  not  remember  the 
French  for  »*  oats;  "  he  wished  to  speak  of 
the  road,  but  he  knew  not  the  phrase  fyt 
Grand  Jury ;  he  desired  to  make  some  apol- 
ogy for  a  lKick\^-ard  season,  but  he  might  as 
well  have  attempted  to  >mte  a  Greek  ode,  and 
so  he  sat  ami  smik^  and  waved  his  l»nd, 
pointing  out  ohjivts  of  interest,  and  inter- 
jtviionally  ,it»rking  out,  •»  Bons— braves— tr^ 
bmvt-««— hut  jx)*>r— imuvres— tres  pauvfes — 
liglil  K^»il— K^g(*n\yvHi  understand," and  with 
a  vigorxHis  hem,  satisfied  himself  that  be  had 
Mud  sooictlung  intelligible.    After  this  do 
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)  attempts  at  conversation  were  made,  for 
tbe  major  had  qaietly  set  his  companion  down 
for  an  intense  bore  and  fell  back  upon  bis  to- 
bacco for  solace. 

**  LA !  "  cried  the  baronet,  after  a  long  si- 
lence— and  be  pointed  with  his  finger  to  a  tall 
tower,  over  which  a  large  flag  was  vraving, 
aboat  a  half  a  mile  away — "  lii !  Notre  cbfl- 
teaa — Lyle  Abbey — moi ;  "  and  he  tapped  his 
breast  to  indicate  the  personal  interest  that 
attached  to  the  spot. 

**  Je  Tous  en  fais  mes  compliments,"  cried 
M^Caskey,  who  chuckled  at  the  idea  of  such 
quarters,  and  very  eloquently  went  on  to 
express  the  infinite  delight  it  gave  him  to  cul- 
tivate relations  with  a  family  at  once  so  ami- 
able and  so  distinguished.  The  happy  haz- 
ard Which  brought  him  was  in  reality  another 
tie  that  bound  liim  to  the  friendship  of  that 
«*  cher  Maitland. "  Delivered  of  this,  tbe  ma- 
jor emptied  his  pipe,  replaced  it  in  its  case, 
and  then,  taking  off  his  hat,  ran  his  hands 
through  his  hair,  arranged  his  shirt  collar, 
and  made  two  or  three  other  efibrts  at  an  im- 
provised toilette. 

**  We  are  lateen  retard — I  think,"  said 
Sir  Arthur,  as  they  drew  up  at  the  door, 
where  two  sprucely  dressed  servants  stood  to 
receive  them.  **  Wedine — ateigbt — eight," 
aaid  he,  pointing  to  that  figure  on  his  watch. 
"You'll  have  only  time  to  dress — dress;  " 
and  he  touched  the  lappet  of  his  coat,  for  he 
was  fiiirly  driven  to  pantomime  to  express 
himself.  **  Hailes,"  cried  he  to  a  servant  in 
discreet  black,  **  show  the  count  to  his  room, 
nxiS  attend  to  him  ;  his  own  man  has  not 
come  on,  it  seems."  And  then,  with  many 
bows  and  smiles  and  courteous  gestures,  con- 
signed his  distinguished  guest  to  the  care  of 
*Mt.  Hailes,  and  walked  hurriedly  up-stairs 
to  his  own  room. 

**  Such  a  day  us  I  have  had !  "  cried  he,  as 
he  entered  the  dressing-room,  where  Lady 
Lyle  was  seated  with  a  French  novel .  *  *  Those 
fellows  at  the  bank,  led  on  by  that  creature 
M'Candlish,  had  the  insolence  to  move  an 
amendment  to  that  motion  of  mine  about  the 
drainage  loan.  I  almost  thought  they'd  have 
given  me  a  fit  of  apoplexy  ;  but  I  crushed 
them  ;  and  I  told  Boyd, » if  T  see  any  more  of 
this,  I  don't  care  from  what  quarter  it  comes 
—if  these  insolences  bo  repeated— I'll  resign 
tbe  direction.  It's  no  use  making  excuses, 
pleading  that  you  misunderstood  this  or  mis- 
took that,  Boyd,*  said  I ;  *  if  it  occurs  again, 
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I  go.'  And  then,  as  if  this  vras  not  enough, 
I've  had  to  talk  French  all  the  vray  out.  Bj 
the  way,  where 's  Maitland?  " 

*«  Talk  French !  what  do  yoa  meaa  bj 
that?"  * 

"  Where's  Maitland,  I  say?  " 

'*  He's  gone  off  with  Mark  to  Lame.  Tbey 
said  they'd  not  be  back  to  dinner." 

.**  Here's  more  of  it ;  we  shall  have  his  for- 
eign fellow  on  our  hands  till  he  comes — this 
Italian  count.  I  found  him  at  M'Grotty'i, 
and  brought  him  back  with  me." 

<'  And  what  is  he  like?  Is  be  as  captivat- 
ing as  his  portrait  bespeaks?  " 

**  He  is,  to  my  mind,  as  vulgar  a  dog  as 
ever  I  met :  he  smoked  beside  me  all  the  road, 
though  he  saw  how  his  vile  tobacco  set  mea- 
coughing ;  and  he  stretched  his  legs  over  the 
front-seat  of  the  carriage,  where,  I  promise 
you,  his  boots  have  left  their  impress  on  the 
silk  lining ;  and  he  poked  his  cane  at  Crat- 
tle's  wig,  and  made  some  impertinent  remark 
which  I  couldn't  catch.  I  never  was  very 
enthusiastic  about  foreigners,  and  the  present 
specimen  has  not  made  a  convert  of  me." 

**  Maitland  likes  him,"  said  she,  lan^idlj. 

*'  Well,  then,  it  is  an  excellent  reason  not 
to  like  Maitland.  There's  the  second  bell  al- 
ready. By  the  way,  this  count,  I  suppose, 
•takes  you  in  to  dinner  ?  " 

**  I  suppose  so,  and  it  is  very  unpleasant, 
for  I  am  out  of  the  habit  of  talking  French. 
I'll  make  Alice  sit  on  the  other  side  of  him 
and  entertain  him." 

The  news  that  the  distinguished  Italian 
friend  of  Mr.  Norman  Maitland  had  arrived, 
created  a  sort  of  sensation  in  the  house,  and 
as  the  guests  dropped  into  the  drawing-room 
before  dinner  there  was  no  other  topic  than 
the  count.  The  door  at  last  opened  for  his 
entree;  and  he  came  in  unannounced,  the 
servant  being  probably  unable  to  catch  the 
name  he  gave.  In  the  absence  of  her  father 
and  mother,  Mrs.  Traffard  did  the  honors, 
and  received  him  most  courteously,  present- 
ing the  other  guests  to  him  or  him  to  them, 
as  it  might  he.  When  it  came  to  the  turn 
of  the  commodore,  he  started  and  muttered, 
"Eh,  very  like,  the  bom  image  of  him!" 
and  coloring  deeply  at  his  own  awkwardness, 
mumbled  out  a  few  unmeaning  common- 
places. As  for  the  major,  he  eyed  him  with 
one  of  his  steadiest  stares — unflinching,  an- 
blenching ;  and  even  said  to  Mrs.  Trafford  in 
a  whisper,  "  I  didn't  catch  the 
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it  GreeD  you  said?"  Seated  between  Ladj 
Lyle  and  Mrs.  Trafford,  M'GaBkej  felt  that 
he  was  the  honored  guest  of  the  evening: 
Maitland^s  absence,  so  feelingly  deplored  by 
the  others,  gaVe  him  little  cegret;  indeed, 
instinct  told  him  that  they  were  not  men  to 
like  each  other,  and  he  was  all  the  happier 
that  he  had  the  field  for  a  while  his  own.  It 
was  not  a  very  easy  task  to  be  the  pleasant 
man  of  an  Irish  country-house,  in  a  foreign 
tongue  ;  but,  if  any  man  could  have  success, 
it  was  M'Caskey.  The  incessant  play  of  his 
features,  the  varied  tones  of  his  voice,  his  ex- 
traordinary gestures,  appealed  to  those  who 
oould  not  follow  his  words,  and  led  them  very 
often  to  join  in  the  laughter  which  his  sallies 
provoked  from  others.  Ue  vras,  it  is  true, 
the  exact  opposite  to  all  they  had  been  led  to 
expect — he  was  neither  well-looking  nor  dis- 
tinguished, nor  conciliatory  in  manner — there 
was  not  a  trace  of  that  insinuating  softness 
mnd  gentleness  Maitland  had  spoken  of— he 
was,  even  to  those  who  could  not  follow  his 
speech,  one  of  the  most  coolly  unabashed  fel- 
lows they  had  ever  met,  and  made  himself  at 
home'  with  a  readiness  that  said  much  more 
for  his  boldness  than  for  his  breeding ;  and 
yet,  withal,  each  was  pleased  in  turn  to  see 
how  he  outtalked  some  heretofore  tyrant  of 
conversation,  how  impudently  he  interrupted 
a  bore,  and  how  mercilessly  he  pursued  an 
antagonist  whom  ho  had  vanquished.  It  is 
not  at  all  improbable,  too,  that  he  owed 
something  of  his  success  to  that  unconquer- 
able objection  people  feel  at  confessing  that 
they  do  not  understand  a  foreign  language — 
the  more  when  that  language  is  such  a  cog- 
nate one  as  French.  What  a  deal  of  ecstasy 
does  not  the  polite  world  expend  upon  Ger- 
man drama  and  Italian  tragedy,  and  how  fre- 
quently are  people  moved  to  every  imaginable 
emotion,  without  the  slightest  clue  to  the  in- 
tention uf  the  charmer  !  If  he  was  great  at 
the  dinner-table,  he  was  greater  in  the  draw- 
ing-room. Scarcely  was  coffee  served  than  he 
was  twanking  away  with  a  guitar,  and  sing- 
ing a  Spanish  muleteer  song,  with  a  jingling 
imitation  of  bolls  for  the  accompaniment ;  or 
seated  at  the  piano  he  carolled  out  a  French 
canzonctte  descriptive  of  soldier-life,  far  more 
picturesque  than  it  was  proper ;  and  all  this 
time  there  was  the  old  commodore  cruising 
above  and  below  him,  eying  and  watching 
him — ^growing  perfectly  feverish  with  the 
anxiety  of  his  doubts,  and  yet  unable  to  oon- 
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firm  or  refute  them.    It  was  » 
oraft ;  he  felt  t^at  he  had  seen  it  befirae,  wad 
knew  the  rig  well,  and  yet  he  was  9&9AA  te 
board  and  say,  '<  Let  me  look  at  year  pt^- 
pers." 
*'  I  say,  Beck,  just  go  slyly  np  and  SMf 

'  something,  accidentally,  about  *  Bsrbadoes ; 
don't  ask  any  questions,  but  remark  that  the 

,  evening  is  close,  or  the  sky  threatening,  or 
the  air  oppressive,  just  as  it  ased  to  be  befoie 
a  tornado  there."  The  old  sailor  watt^ied 
her,  as  he  might  have  watched  a  boat  party 
on  a  cutting-out  expedition;  he  saw  het 
draw  nigh  the  piano ;  he  thought  he  ooald 
trace  all  the  ingenious  steps  by  which  she 
neared  her  object;  and  he  was  convinced 
that  she  had  at  last  thrown  the  shell  on 
board  him  ;  but  what  was  his  grievous  dis- 
appointment, as  he  saw  that  the  little  fellov 
had  turned  to  her  with  a  look  of  warmest  ad- 
miration, and  actually  addressed  a  very  ar- 
dent love-song  to  the  eyes  that  were  thesi 
bent  upon  him.  The  commodore  made  ng- 
nals  to  cease  firing  and  foU  back,  but  in  vain. 
She  was  too  deeply  engaged  to  think  of  or- 
ders ;  an4  there  she  stood  to  be  admired  and 
worshipped  and  adored  in  all  the  moods 
^nd  tenses  of  a  French  *' romance.'*  Bttt 
Miss  Rebecca  Graham  was  not  the  only  vio- 
tim  of  the  major's  captivations ;  gradually 
the  whole  company  of  the  drawing-room  had 
gathered  round  the  piano,  some  to  wonder, 
some  to  laugh  at,  some  to  feel  amused  bj, 
and  not  a  few  to  feel  angry  with  that  litde 
fiery-eyed  impertinent-looking  fellow,  who 
eyed  the  ladies  so  languishingly,  and  stared 
at  the  men  as  if  asking,  **  Who'll  quarrel 
with  me?  "  You  might  not  like,  but  it  was 
impossible  to  ignore  him.  There  was,  too,  in 
his  whole  air  and  bearing  a  conscious  sense 
of  power — a  sort  of  bold  self-reliance — that 
dignifies  even  impudence  ;  and  as  he  sat  in 
his  chair  with  head  up  and  hands  vigorously 
striking  the  chords  of  the  piano,  he  looked, 
as  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  he  felt, 
*  *  M  'Caskey  against  the  field. ' '  It  was  in  the 
midst  of  hearty  applause  at  a  song  he  had 
just  completed,  that  Maitland  entered  the 
room.  In  the  hall  he  hcul  learned  from  the 
servants  that  his  foreign  friend  bad  arrived, 
and  he  Imrried  forward  to  greet  him.  Rathsr 
puzzled  at  the  vociferous  gayety  of  the  con- 
pany,  he  made  his  way  through  the  crowd 
and  approached  the  piano,  and  then  stood, 
staring  on  every  aide,  to  jSnd  oat  his  frisiid- 
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Though  he  saw  the  major,  his  eye  only  rested 
passingly  on  him,  as  it  ranged  eagerly  to 
catch  the  features  of  another. 

**  He's  very  amusing,  though  not  in  the 
least  what  you  led  us  to  expect,"  whispered 
Mrs.  Traflfbrd. 

**  Who  is  it  of  whom  you  are  speaking  ? 

*«  Your  friend  yonder,  the  Count  Caffarelli. " 

«<  What — that  man?"  cried  Maitland,  as 
he  grew  pale  with  passion ;  and  now  push- 
ing forward,  he  leaned  over  the  back  of  the 
music-stool,  and  whispered,  **  Who  are  you 
that  call  yourself  Count  Caffi^relli !  " 

*'  Is  your  name  Maitland  ?  "  said  the  other, 
with  perfect  coolness. 

"Yes." 

•*  Mine  is  M'Caskey,  sir." 

**  And  by  what  presumption  do  I  find  yoa 
here?" 

**  This  is  not  the  place  nor  the  moment  for 
explanations ;  but  if  you  want  or  prefer  ex- 
posures, don't  balk  your  fancy ;  I'm  as 
ready  as  you  are." 

Maitland  reeled  back  as  if  from  a  blow, 
and  looked  positively  ill;  and  then  laugh- 
ingly turning  to  the  company,  he  said  some 
commonplace  words  about  his  ill-luck  in  be- 
ing late  to  hear  the  last  song. 

'<  Well,  it  must  be  the  last  for  to-night," 
said  Mr.  M'Caskey,  rising.  '<  I  have  really 
imposed  too  much  upon  every  one's  forbear- 
ance." 

After  a  little  of  the  usual  skirmishing-^ 
the  entreaties  and  the  coy  refusals — the  recol- 
lection of  that  charming  thing  you  sang  for 
us  at  Woodpark — and  the  doubts  lest  they 
had  brought  no  music  with  them — the  Misses 
Graham  sat  down  to  one  of  those  duets  which 
every  one  in  England  seems  able  to  compose 
and  to  Bing ;  lackadaisical  ditties  adapted  to 
the  humblest  masical  proficiency,  and  un- 
fortunately, too,  the  very  narrowest  intefti- 
gences.  While  the  remainder  of  the  com- 
pany, after  a  very  brief  moment  of  silence,  re- 
sumed conversation.  Major  M'Caskey  stepped 
unobserved  from  the  room — by  all,  at.  least, 
,  but  by  Maitland,  who  speedily  followed  him, 
and,  led  by  the  sound  of  his  footsteps  along 
the  corridor,  tracked  him  through  the  great 
hall.  M*Caskey  was  standing  on  the  lawn, 
and  in  the  act  of  lighting  his  cigar,  as  Mait- 
land came  up. 

**  Explain  this  intrusioD  here,  sir,  now,  if 
you  can,"  cried  Maitland,  as  he  walked 
straight  towards  him. 
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"If  yon  want  any  explanations  from  me, 
you'll  ^have  to  ask  for  them  more  suitably," 
said  the  other,  coldly. 

"  I  desire  to  know  under  what  pretence 
you  assume  a  name  and  rank  you  have  no 
right  to,  to  obtain  admission  to  this  house?  " 

"  Your  question  is  easily  answered  :  yoar 
instructions  to  me  were,  on  my  arrivid  at 
Coleraine,'to  give  myself  out  for  a  foreigner, 
and  not  to  speak  English  with  any  one.  I 
have  your  note  in  my  desk,  and  think  there 
can  be  no  mistake  about  its  meaning." 

"  WeU,  well ;  I  know  all  that !  Go  on," 
cried  Maitland,  impatiently. 

M'Caskey  smiled,  half-insolently,  at  this 
show  of  temper,  and  continued :  "  It  was 
then,  in  my  assumed  character  of  Frenchman, 
Spaniard,  Italian,  or  whatever  you  wish — for 
they  are  pretty  much  alike  to  me — I  was 
standing  at  the  door  of  the  inn,  when  a  rather 
pompous  old  fellow  with  two  footmen  afte 
him  came  up,  and  in  some  execrable  French, 
endeavored  to  accost  me,  mingling  your  name 
in  his  jargon,  and  inviting  me,  as  well  as  bis 
language  would  permit,  to  return  with  him 
to  his  house.  What  was  I  to  conclude  bat 
that  the  arrangement  was  yours?  Indeed,  I 
never  gave  a  doubt  to  it." 

"  When  he  addressed  you  as  the  Count 
Caffiurelli,  you  might  have  had  such  a  doubt," 
said  Maitland,  sneeringly. 

"  He  called  me  simply  count,"  viiis  the  re- 

piy- 

"  Well ;  so  far  well :  there  vras  no  ae- 
sumption  of  a  name,  at  least." 

**  None  whatever  ;  and  if  there  had  been, 
would  the  ofience  have  seemed  to  you  so  very 
— very  unpardonable?"  It  is  not  easy  to 
convey  the  intense  impertinence  given  to  the 
delivery  of  this  speech  by  the  graduated  slow- 
ness of  every  word,  and  the  insolent  compo- 
sure with  which  it  was  spoken. 

**  What  do  you  mean,  sir,  by  this — this 
insinuation?"  cried  Maitland. 

"  Insinuation  !  It's  none.  It  is  a  mere 
question  as  to  a  matter  of  good  taste  or  good 
morals." 

"  I  have  no  time  for  such  discussions,  sir," 
said  Maitland,  hotly.  "  I  am  glad  to  find 
that  the  blunder  by  which  you  came  here' 
was  not  of  your  own  provoking,  though  I 
cannot  see  how  it  makes  the  explanation  lea 
difficult  to  myself." 

What  10  your  dOtetty,  bmj  I  ask?  " 
cried  M'Oaskey,  coolly. 
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**  Is  it  no  difficulty  that  I  must  explain 
how  I  know — "  and  he  stopped  suddenly, 
just  as  a  man  might  stop  on  the  verge  of  a 
precipice,  and  look,  horror-struck,  down  into 
the  depth  below  him.  "  I  mean,','  said  he, 
recovering  himself,  '*  that  to  enter  upon  the 
question  of  our  relations  to  each  other  would 
open  the  discussion  of  matters  essentially 
secret.  When  I  have  said  I  knOw  you,  the 
next  question  will  be,  Who  is  he?  " 

**  Well,  what  is  the  difficulty  there  ?  I  am 
Graf  M'Caskey,  in  Bavaria,  Count  of  Serra- 
major,  in  Sicily  ;  Commander  of  the  Order  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  a  Knight  of 
Malta.  I  mention '  these,  for  I  have  the 
*  brevets'  with  me." 

**  Very  true,"  said  Maitland  ;  "  but  you 
are  also  the  same  Lieutenant  Miles  M'Caskey 
who  served  in  the  2d  West  Indian  Regiment, 
and  who  left  a  few  unsettled  matters  between 
him  and  the  government  there,  when  he 
quitted  Barbadoes." 

"  And  which  they  wont  rake  up,  I  prom- 
ue  you,  if  they  don't  want  to  hang  an  ex- 
governor,"  said  he,  laughing.  *»  But  none  of 
as,  Mr.  Maitland,  will  stand  such  investiga- 
tions as  these.  There's  a  statute  of  limita- 
tions for  morals  as  well  as  for  small  debts." 

Maitland  winced  under  the  insolent  look  of 
the  other,  and,  in  a  tone  somewhat  shaken, 
continued  :  **  At  all  events,  it  will  not  suit 
me  to  open  these  inquiries.  The  only  piece 
of  good  fortune  in  the  whole  is,  that  there 
was  none  here  who  know  you." 

*'  I  am  not  so  very  sure  of  thot,  though," 
said  the  major,  with  a  quiet  laugh. 

"  How  BO  V    Wliat  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Why,  that  there  is  an  old  fellow  whom 
I  remember  to  have  met  on  the  West  Indian 
station  ;  he  was  a  lieutenant,  I  think,  on 
board  the  Dwarfs  and  ho  looked  as  if  he  were 
puzzled  a1x)ut  me." 

"  Gambier  Graham?" 

*<  That's  the  man  ;  he  followed  me  about 
all  night,  till  some  one  carried  him  off  to  play 
cribbage  ;  bat  he'd  leave  his  game  every  now 
and  tinen  to  come  and  stare  at  me,  till  I  gave 
him  a  look  that  said,  If  you  do  that  again, 
we'll  have  a  talk  over  it  in  the  morning." 

"  To  prevent  which  you  must  leave  this  to- 
night, sir,"  said  Maitland.  *•*■  I  am  not  in 
the  habit  of  carrying  followers  about  with  me 
to  the  country-houses  where  1  visit." 

A  very  prolonged  whistle  was  M'Caskey's 
first  reply  to  this  speech,  and  then  ho  said. 
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*<  They  told  me  you  were  one  of  the  deverest 
fellows  in  Europe,  but  I  don't  believe  a  word 
of  it ;  for  if  you  were,  you  would  never  tiy 
to  play  the  game  of  bully  with  a  man  of  my 
stamp.  Bigger  men  than  Mr.  Norman  Mait- 
land have  tried  that,  and  didn't  come  so  weQ 
out  of  it !  " 

An  insolent  toss  of  the  head,  as  he  threw 
away  his  cigar,  was  all  Maitland 's  answer. 
At  last  he  said,  **  I  suppose,  sir,  yoa  cannot 
wish  to  drive  me  to  say  that  I  do  not  know 
you?" 

''  It  would  be  awkward,  certamly  ;  for  then 
I'd  be  obliged  to  declare  that  I  do  know  yon." 

Instantly  Maitland  seized  the  other's  ann ; 
but  M'Caskey,  though  not  by  any  means  so 
strong  a  man,  flung  off  the  grasp,  and  started 
back,  saying,  *'  Hands  off,  or  I'll  put  a  ballet 
through  you !  We've  both  of  us  lived  long 
enough  amongst  foreigners  to  know  that  these 
are  liberties  that  cost  blood." 

'*  This  is  very  silly  and  very  tinprofitahIe»'* 
said  Maitland,  with  a  ghastly  attempt  at  a 
smile.  **  There  ought  not,  there  cannot  be, 
any  quarrel  between  you  and  me.  Thon^ 
it  is  no  fault  of  yours  that  this  blunder  has 
occurred,  the  mistake  has  its  unpleasant  side, 
and  may  lead  to  some  embarrassment,  the 
more  as  this  old  sea-captain  is  sure  toimnem- 
ber  you  if  you  meet  again.  There's  only  one 
thing  for  it,  therefore — get  away  as  fast  as 
you  can.  I'll  supply  the  pretext,  and  show 
Sir  Arthur  in  confidence  how  the  whole  affiiir 
occurred." 

M'Caskey  shook  his  head  dubiooslj. 
''*'  This  is  not  to  my  liking,  sir ;  it  smacks  of 
a  very  ignominious  mode  of  retreat.  I  am  to 
leave  myself  to  be  discussed  by  a  namber 
of  perhaps  not  over-fa vorabh^ri tics,  and  de- 
fended by  one  who  even  shrinks  from  saying 
he  knows  me.     No— no ;  I  can't  do  this." 

'*  But,  remember  you  are  not  the  person 
to  whom  these  people  meant  to  ofier  thdr 
hospitality." 

**  I  am  Major  Miles  M'Caskey,"  said  he, 
drawing  himself  up  to  the  full  height  of  his 
five  feet  four  inches ;  **  and  there  is  no  mis- 
take whatever  in  any  consideration  that  is 
shown  to  the  man  who  owns  that  name." 

**  Yes,  but  why  are  you  here— how  ha?e 
you  come?" 

^^I  came  by  the  host's  invitation,  and  I 
look  to  you  to  explain  how  the  blunder  oo- 
curred,  and  to  recognize  me  afterwards. 
That  is  what  I  expect,  and  what  I  insist  oil'' 
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*'  And  if  joar  old  friend,  ihe  commodore, 
whoee  memory  for  ugly  anecdotes  eeemB  inex- 
banstible,  comee  out  with  any  unpleaeant  rem- 
iniscences of  West  Indian  life — '* 

**  LcaTC  that  to  me,  Mr.  Norman  Mait- 
land.  ril  take  care  to  see  my  friend,  as  you 
call  him,  and  Til  offer  you  a  trifling  wager 
he'll  not  be  a  whit  more  anxious  to  claim  my 
acquaintance  than  you  are." 

**  You  appear  to  haTe  no  small  reliance  on 
your  powers  of  intimidation,  major,"  said 
Maitland,  with  a  sneering  smile. 

«'  They  have  never  failed  me,  for  I  have  al- 
ways backed  them  with  a  very  steady  hand 
and  a  correct  eye,  both  of  which  are  much  at 
your  service." 

Maitland  lift^  his  hat  and  bowed  an  ac- 
knowledgment. 

"  I  think  we  are  losing  our  time,  each  of 
us.  Major  M'Oaekey .  There  need  be  no  ques- 
tion of  etiquette  here.  You  are,  if  I  under- 
stand the  matter  aright,  under  my  orders. 
Well,  sir,  these  orders  are,  tiiat  you  now 
Btart  for  Castle  Durrow,  and  be  prepared  by 
Tuesday  next  to  make  me  a  full  report  of 
year  proceedings,  and  produce  for  me,  if  nec- 
essary, the  men  you  have  engaged." 

The  change  effected  in  the  major's  manner 
at  these  .words  was  magical ;  he  touched  his 
hat  in  salute,  and  listened  with  all  show  of 
respect. 

'*  It  is  my  intention,  if  satisfied  with  your 
report,  to  recommend  you  for  the  command 
of  the  legion,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
eolonel,"  continued  Maitland ;  '<  and  I  have 
already  written  about  those  advances  you 
mentioned." 

**  I'll  take  care  that  you  are  satisfied  with 
me,"  said  M'Caskey,  respectfully ;  '*  I'll  start 
within  half  an  hour." 

**  This  is  all  as  it  should  be.  I  hope  it  is 
our  first  and  last  misunderstanding ;  "  and  he 
held  out  his  hand  frankly,  which  the  other 
grasped  and  shook  cordially.  *•  How  are  you 
off  for  ready  cash  ?  Treat  me  as  a  comrade, 
and  say  freely."  ^ 

**  Not  over  flush,  but  I  suppose  I  can  rub 
on,"  said  the  major,  with  some  confusion. 

«*  I  have  some  thirhr  sovereigns  here,"  said 
Maitland ;  **  take  them,  and  we'll  settle  ail 
when  we  meet." 

M'Caskey  put  the  purse  in  his  pocket, 
and,  with  the  uneasy  consciousness  of  a  man 
ashamed  of  what  he  was  doing,  muttered  out 
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a  fSw  unmeaning  words  of  thanks,  and  said, 
"  Good-by !  " 

**  These  condottieri  rascals  l^ve  been  tvoah- 
Icsome  fellows  in  all  ages,"  said  Maitland  as 
he  smoked  away  alone  ;  **  and  I  suspect  they 
are  especially  unsuited  to  our  present-day  life 
and  its  habits.  I  must  rid  myself  of  the  ma- 
jor." 

CHAPTER  XI. 

^  EXPLANATIONS. 

Br  the  time  Maitland  had  despatched  his 
man  Fenton  to  meet  Count  Caffig*clli,  and 
prevent  his  coming  to  Lyle  Abbey,  where  his 
presence  would  be  sure  to  occasion  much  em- 
barrassment, the  company  had  retired  to 
their  rooms,  and  all  was  quiet. 

Though  Mark  was  curious  to  know  -why 
and  how  Maitland  had  disappeared  with  his 
foreign  friend,  he  had  grown  tired  thinking 
over  it,  and  fallen  sound  asleep.  Nor  did  he 
hear  Maitland  as  he  entered  the  room  and 
drew  nigh  his  bedside. 

**  What's  wrong — what  has  happened?" 
cried  Mark,  as  he  started  up  suddenly  on  his 
bed. 

'*  Nothing  very  serious,  but  still  something 
worth  waking  you  for ;  but  are  you  sure  you 
are  awake?" 

*'Yes,  yes,  perfectly.  What  is  it  all 
about?    Who  are  in  it?" 

**  We  are  all  in  it,  for  the  matter  of  that," 
said  Maitland,  with  a  quiet  laugh.  **Try 
and  listen  to  me  attentively  for  a  couple  of 
minutes.  The  man  your  father  brought  back 
with  him  from  Coleraine,  believing  him  to  be 
my  friend  Caffiurelli,  was  not  Caffiirelli  at 
ati!" 

"  What !     And  he  pretended  to  be  ?  " 

**  No  such  thing;  hear  me  out.  Your 
father  spoke  to  him  in  French ;  and  finding 
out — I  don't  exactly  know  how — that  he  and 
I  were  acquaintances,  rushed  at  once  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  must  be  Caffiirelli.  I  con- 
clude that  the  interview  was  not  made  more 
intelligible  to  either  party  by  being  carried 
on  in  French  ;  but  the  invitation  so  frankly 
givei^was  as  freely  accepted.  The  stranger 
came,  dined,  and  was  helPo  in  the  drawing- 
room  when  we  came  back." 

*' This  is  unpardonable.  Who  is  he? 
What  is  he?" 

*<  Uo  is  a  gentleman,  I  believe,  as  well  born 
as  either  of  us.  I  know  something — ^not 
much — about  him,  but  there  are  ciroiua- 
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Btances  which,  in  a  manner,  prevent  me  from 
talking  of  him.  He  came  down  to  this  part 
of  the  world  Jx>  see  me,  thoagh  I  never  in- 
tended it  should  have  heen  here." 

*'  Then  his  intrusion  here  was  not  sano- 
tioned  by  you?" 

**  No.    It  was  all  your  father's  doing." 

**  My  father's  doing,  if  you  like,  Maitland, 
but  concurred  in  and  abetted  by  this  man, 
whoever  he  is."  "*• 

'<  I'll  not  even  say  that ;  he  assures  me  that 
he  accepted  the  invitation  in  the  belief  that 
the  arrangement  was  made  by  me." 

•*  And  you  accept  that  explanation  ?  " 

<<  Of  course  I  do.  I  see  nothing  in  it  in 
the  smallest  degree  improbable  or  unlike- 
ly." 

'<Well,  who  is  he?  That  is  the  main 
point ;  for  it  is  clear  you  do  not  wish  us  to 
receive  him  as  a  friend  of  yours." 

**  I  say  I'd  not  have  presented  him  here, 
certainly ;  but  I'll  not  go  the  length  of  saying 
he  couldn't  have  been  known  by  any  one  in 
this  house.  He  is  one  of  those  adventurous 
fellows  whose  lives  must  not  be  read  with  the 
same  glasses  as  those  of  quieter  people.  He 
has  knocked  about  the  world  for  some  five- 
and-twenty  years,  without  apparently  having 
found  his  corner  in  it  yet.  I  wanted  him — 
what  for,  I 'shall  probably  tell  you  one  of 
these  days — and  some  friends  of  mine  found 
him  out  for  me  !  " 

**  One  of  your  mysteries,  Maitland,"  said 
Mark,  laughing. 

*'  Yes,  one  of  my  mysteries !  " 

"Of  what  nation  is  he?" 

**  There,  again,  I  must  balk  your  curiosity. 
The  fact  is,  Mark,  I  can  explain  nothing  about 
this  man  without  going  into  matters  which  I 
-am  solemnly  bound  not  to  reveal.  What  I 
have  to  ask  from  you  is,  that  you  will  explain 
to  your  father,  and  of  course  to  Lady  Lyle 
-and  your  sisters,  the  mistake  that  has  oc- 
curred, and  request  that  they  will  keep  it  a 
secret.  He  has  already  gone,  so  that  your 
guests  will  probably  not  discuss  him  after  a 
day^or  two."         •  | 

**  Not  even  so  much,  for  there's  a  break- 
up. Old  Mrs.  Maxwell  has  suddenly  discov- 
ered that  her  birthday  will  fall  on  next  Fri- 
day, and  she  insists  upon  going  back  to  Tilney 
Park  to  entertain  the  tenantry,  and  give  a 
IhiII  to  the  servants.  Most  of  the  people  here 
•accompany  her,  and  Isabella  and  myself  are 
obliged  to  go.    Each  of  us  expects  to  be  her 
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heur,  and  we  have  to  keep  oat  oompetiton  al 

all  hazards." 

**  Why  has  she  never  thought  of  me?  " 
said  Maitland. 

<'  She  means  to  invite  joa,  at  ail  events ; 
for  I  heard  her  consulting  my  mother  how  00 
formidable  a  personage  should  be  approached 
— whether  she  ought  to  address  joa  in  a  de- 
spatch, or  ask  for  a  conference." 

"  If  a  choice  be  given  me,  I'll  stay  where  I 
am.  The  three  days  I  promised  yoa  have 
grown  nearer  to  three  weeks,  and  I  do  not  see 
the  remotest  chance  of  your  getting  rid  of 
me." 

''  Will  you  promise  me  to  stay  till  I|tell 
you  we  want  your  rooms  ?  " 

"  Ah,  my  dear  fellow,  you  don^t  know — 
you  couldn't  know — what  very  tempting 
words  you  are  uttering.  This  is  such  a  charm- 
ing, charming  spot,  to  compose  that  novel  I 
am — not — writing — that  I  never  mean  to 
leave  till  I  have  finished  it;  but,  seriously 
speaking,  like  an  old  friend,  am  I  a  bore 
here  ?  Am  I  occupying  the  place  that  is  want- 
ed for  another?    Are  they  tired  of  me?  " 

Mark  overwhelmed  his  friend  with  assor- 
ances,  very  honest  in  the  main,  that  they 
were  only  too  happy  to  possess  him  as  their 
guest,  and  felt  no  common  pride  in  the  fitct 
that  he  could  find  his  life  there  endurable. 
**  I  will  own  now,"  says  he,  *'  that  there  Vas 
a  considerable  awe  of  you  felt  before  you 
came,  but  you  have  lived  down  the  fear,  and 
become  a  positive  favorite." 

**  But  who  could  have  given  such  a  versioo 
of  me  as  to  inspire  this?  " 

^'  I  am  afraid  I  was  the  cnlprit,"  said 
Mark  ;  **  I  was  rather  boastful  about  know- 
ing you  at  all,  and  I  suppose  I  frightened 
them." 

'*  My  dear  Lyle,  what  a  narrow  escape  I  had 
of  being  positively  odious !  and  I  now  see 
with  what  consummate  courtesy  my  cajmioes 
have  been  treated,  when  really  I  never  so 
much  as  suspected  they  had  been  noticed." 
There  was  a  ^uch  of  sincerity  in  his  aooeot 
as  he  spoke,  that  vouched  for  the  honesty  of 
his  meaning ;  and  Mark,  as  he  looked  at  hiic, 
muttei*ed  to  himself,  ''  This  is  the  man  they 
call  an  egotist,  and  ^ho  is  only  intent  on 
taking  his  turn  out  of  all  around  him." 

^*  I  think  I  must  let  you  go  to  sleep  again, 
Mark,"  said  Maitland,  rising.  **  I  am  a 
wretched  sleeper  myself,  and  quite  foigot 
that  there  are  happy  fellows  who  can  tako 
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tbeir  ten  hours  of  oblivion  without  any  help 
from  the  druggist.  Without  this," — and  ho 
drew  a  small  phial  from  his  waistcoat  pocket, 
— *•  I  get  no  rest." 

'<  What  a  bad  habit !  " 

«» Isn't  almost  everything  we  do  a  bad 
habit?  Have  we  ever  a  humor  that  recurs 
to  us,  that  is  not  a  bad  habit?  Are  not  the 
simple  things  which  mean  nothing  in  them- 
selves, an  evil  influence  when  they  grow  into 
requirements  and  make  slaves  of  us  ?  I  sup- 
pose it  was  a  bad  h&bit  that  made  me  a  bad 
sleeper,  and  I  turn  to  another  bad  habit  to 
correct  it.  The  only  things  which  are  posi- 
tively bad  habits,  are  those  that  require  an 
effort  to  sustain,  or  will  break  down  under 
us,  without  we  struggle  to  support  them.  To 
be  morose  is  not  one  jot  a  worse  habit  than 
to  be  agreeable ;  for  the  time  will  come  when 
you  are  indisposed  to  be  pleasant,  and  the 
company  in  which  you  find  yourself  are  cer- 
tain to  deem  the  humor  as  an  offence  to  them- 
selves ;  but  there  is  a  worse  habit  than  this, 
which  is  to  go  on  talking  to  a  man  whose 
eyes  are  closing  with  sleep.     Good-night." 

Maitland  said  no  more  than  the  truth  when 
he  declared  how  happy  he  found  himself  in 
that  quiet,  unmolested  existence  which  he  led 
at  Lyle  Abbey.  To  be  free  in  every  way — to 
indulge  his  humor  to  be  alone  or  in  company 
— to  go  and  come  as  he  liked,  were  great 
boons ;  but  they  were  even  less  than  the  en- 
joyment he  felt  in  living  amongst  total  stran- 
gers— persons  who  had  never  known,  never 
beard  of  him — for  whom  he  was  not  called 
on  to  make  any  effort,  or  support  any  charac- 
ter. No  man  ever  felt  more  acutely  the  slav- 
ery that  comes  of  sustaining  a  part  before  the 
world,  and  being  as  strange  and  as  inexplica- 
ble as  people  required  he  should  be.  While 
s  very  young  man,  it  amused  him  to  trifle  in 
this  fashion,  and  to  set  absurd  modes  afloat 
for  imitation  ;  and  he  took  a  certain  spiteful 
pleasure  in  seeing  what  a  host  of  followers 
mere  eccentricity  could  command.  As  he 
grew  older,  he  wearied  of  this,  and,  to  be 
free  of  it,  wandered  away  to  distant  and  un- 
visited  countries,  trying  the  old  and  barren 
experiment  whether  new  sensations  might  not 
make  a  new  nature.  **  Cce/um  non  animum 
mutant,'*^  says  the  adage,  and  he  came  back 
pretty  much  as  he  went,  with  this  only  dif- 
ference, that  he  now  cared  only  for  quietness 
and  repose.  Not  the  contemplative  repose 
of  one  who  eooght  to  reflect  without  disturb- 
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ance,  so  much  as  the  peaceful  isolation  that 
suited  indolence.  Ho  fancied  how  he  would 
have  liked  to  be  the  son  of  that  house,  and 
dream  away  life  in  that  wild,  secluded  spot; 
but,  afler  all,  the  thought  was  like  the  epi- 
cure's notion  of  how  contented  ho  could  be 
with  a  meal  of  potatoes ! 

As  the  day  broke,  he  was  roused  from  his 
light  sleep  by  the  tumult  and  noise  of  the  de- 
parting guests.  He  arose  and  watched  them 
through  the  half-closed  jalousies.  It  was 
picturesque  enough,  in  that  crisp,  fresh, 
frosty  air,  to  see  the  groups  as  they  gathered 
on  the  long  terrace  before  the  door;  while 
equipages  the  most  varied  drew  up — here  a 
family-coach  with  long-tailed  **  blacks ; " 
there  a  smart  britschka,  with  spanking 
grays;  a  tandem,  too,  there  was  for  Mark's 
special  handling ;  and  conspicuous  by  its  pile 
of  luggage  in  the  '*  well,"  stood  Gambier 
Graham*s  outside  jaunting-car — a  large  bas- 
ket of  vegetables  and  fruit,  and  a  hamper  of 
lobsters,  showing  how  such  guests  are  pro- 
pitiated, even  in  the  hours  of  leave-taking. 

Maitland  watched  Isabella  in  all  her  little 
attentive  cares  to  Mrs.  Maxwell,  and  saw,  as 
ho  thought,  the  heir-expectant  in  every  move- 
ment. He  fancied  that  the  shawl  she  carried 
on  her  arm  was  the  old  lady's,  and  was  al- 
most vexed  when  he  saw  her  vnmp  it  around 
her  own  shoulders.  *^  Well,  that  at  least  is 
sycophancy,"  muttered  he,  as  he  saw  her 
clutch  up  a  little  white  Maltese  terrier  and 
kiss  it ;  but  alas  for  his  prescience  !  the  next 
moment  she  had  given  the  dog  to  a  servant  to 
carry  back  into  the  house,  and  so  it  was  her 
own  that  sho  was  parting  from,  and  not  Mrs. 
Maxwell's  that  she  vras  caressing ! 

It  is  strange  to  say  that  he  was  vexed  at 
being  disappointed.  She  was  very  pretty, 
very  well-mannered,  and  very  pleasing ;  bat 
he  longed  to  find  that  all  the  charm  and  grace 
about  her  were  conventional;  he  wished  to 
believe  that  **  the  whole  thing,"  as  he  called 
life,  was  a  mere  tricL.  where  all  cheated  in 
proportion  to  their  capacities.  Mark  had 
been  honest  enough  to  own  that  they  were 
fortune-hunting,  and  Isabella  certainly  could 
not  he  ignorant  of  the  stake  she  pluyed  for. 

One  by  one  the  carriages  drew  up  and 
moved  away,  and  now  Gambier  Graham's 
car  stood  before  the  door,  alone ;  for  the 
crowd  of  footmen  who  had  thronged  to  press 
their  services  on  the  others,  gradually  melted 
away,  bopeleai  of  exacting  a  black-nudl  from 
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tiie  old  commodore.  While  Maitland  stood 
watching  the  driver,  who,  in  a  composite 
Bort  of  costume  rather  more  gardener  than 
coachman,  amused  himself  flicking  with  his 
whip  imaginary  flies  off  the  old  mare's  neck 
and  withers,  a  smart  tap  came  to  the  door, 
while  a  hasty  voice  called  out,  »*  May  I  come 
in?" 

"  Let  me  first  hear  who  you  are,"  said 
Maitland. 

»*  Commodore  Graham,"  was  the  answer. 

In  a  moment  it  flashed  across  Maitland 
that  the  old  sailor  had  come  to  reveal  his  dis- 
covery of  M'Caskey.  Just  as  quickly  did  he 
decide  that  it  was  better  to  admit  him,  and, 
if  possible,  contrive  to  make  the  story  seem 
a  secret  between  themselves. 

"  Come  in,  by  all  means — the  very  man  I 
wanted  to  see,"  said  Maitland,  as  he  opened 
the  door,  and  gave  him  a  cordial  shake-hands. 
"  I  was  afraid  you  were  going  without  see- 
ing Q;e,  commodore ;  and,  early  as  it  was,  I 
got  up  and  was  dressing  in  hope  to  catch 
you." 

*'  That  I  call  hearty— downright  hearty — 
Maitland." 

Maitland  actually  started  at  this  familiar 
mention  of  him  by  one  whom  he  had  never 
met  till  a  few  days  before. 

**  Rather  a  rare  event  in  your  life  to  be  up 
at  ti:i8  hour,  I'll  be  sworn — except  when  you 
haven't  been  to  bed,  eh  !  "  And  he  laughed 
heartily  at  what  he  fancied  was  a  most  witty 
conceit.  **  You  see  we're  all  off!  We've 
bad  springs  on  our  cables  these  last  twenty- 
four  hours,  with  this  frolicsome  old  woman, 
who  would  insist  on  being  back  for  her  birth- 
day ;  but  she's  rich,  Maitland — immensely 
rich,  and  we  all  worship  her." 

Maitland  gave  a  faint  shrug  of  the  shoul- 
ders, as  though  he  deplored  the  degeneracy, 
but  couldn't  help  it. 

"  Yes,  yes — I'm  coming,"  cried  the  com- 
modore, shouting  from  the  window  to  his 
daughters  beneath.  **  The  girlB  are  impa- 
tient ;  they  want  to  be  at  Lesliesford  when 
the  others  are  crossing.  There's  a  fresh  on 
the  river,  and  it's  better  to  get  some  stout 
fellows  to  guide  the  carriages  through  the 
water.  I  wanted  greatly  to  have  live  min- 
utes alone  with  you — five  would  do — half  of 
it  perhaps  between  men  of  the  world,  as  wc 
are.     You  know  about  what?  " 

•'  I  suspect  I  do,"  said  Maitland,  quietly. 

"  I  saw,  too,"  Tofiumed  GrahaSm,  •*  that  you 


wished  to  have  no  talk  about  it  here,  amongst 
all  these  gossiping  people      Wasn't  I  right? " 

**  Perfectly  right ;  you  appreciated  me  thor- 
oughly." 

''  What  I  said  was  this, — ^aitland  knows 
the  world  well.  He'll  wait  till  he  has  bis 
opportunity  of  talking  the  matter  over  with 
myself.  He'll  say,  <  Graham  and  I  will  un- 
derstand one  another  at  once.'  One  minute, 
only  one,"  screamed  he,  out  of  the  window. 
**  Couldn't  you  come  down  and  just  say  a 
word  or  two  to  them?  They'd  like  it  so 
much." 

Maitland  muttered  something  about  his 
costume. 

*'  Ah !  there  it  is.  You  fellows  will  never 
be  seen  till  you  are  in  full  fig.  Well,  I  must 
be  off.  Now,  then,  to  finish  what  we've  been 
saying.  You'll  come  over  next  week  to  Port 
Graham — that'smy  little  place,  though  there's 
no  port,  nor  anything  like  a  port,  within  ten 
miles  of  it — and  we'll  arrange  everything. 
If  I'm  an  old  fellow,  Maitland,  I  don't  forget 
that  I  was  once  a  young  one — mind  that,  my 
boy."  And  the  commodore  had  to  wipe  his 
eyes,  with  the  laughter  at  his  drollery.  ** Yes ; 
here  I  am,"  cried  he,  again ;  and  then  turn- 
ing to  Maitland,  shook  his  hand  in  both  his 
own,  repeating,  "  On  Wednesday — Wednes- 
day to  dinner — not  later  than  five,  remem- 
ber," he  hastened  down  the  stairs,  and  scram- 
bled up  on  the  car  beside  his  eldest  daughter, 
who,  apparently,  had  already  opened  a  flood 
gate  of  attack  on  him  for  his  delay. 

**  Insupportable  old  bore ! "  muttered  Mait- 
land, as  he  waved  his  hand  from  the  window, 
and  smiled  his  blandest  salutations  to  the  re- 
treating party.  **  What  a  tiresome  old  fool 
to  fancy  that  I  am  going  over  to  Graham- 
pond,  or  port,  or  whatever  it  is,  to  talk  over 
an  incident  that  I  desire  to  have  forgotten ! 
Besides,  when  once  I  have  left  this  neigbbpr- 
hood,  he  may  discuss  M'Caskcy  every  daj 
after  his  dinner — he  may  write  his  life,  for 
anything  I  care." 

With  this  parting  reflection,  he  went  down 
to  the  garden,  strolling  listlessly  along  the 
dew-spangled  alleys,  and  carelessly  tossing 
aside  with  his  cane  the  apple-blossoms,  which 
lay  thick  as  snow-flakes  on  the  walks.  While 
thus  lounging,  he  came  suddenly  upon  Sip 
Arthur  aH,  hoc  in  hand,  he  imagined  himself 
doing  something  useful. 

**  Oh,  by  the  way,  Mr.  Maitland,"  cried 
he,  ''Mark  has  just  told  me  of  the  stupid  i 
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take  I  made.  Will  you  be  f^nerous  enough 
to  forgive  me?" 

**  It  is  from  me,  sir,  that  the  apologies  must 
oome/'  began  Maitland. 

**  Nothing  of  the  kind,  mj  dear  Mr.  Mait- 
land. You  will  overwhelm  mo  with  shame 
if  you  say  so.  Let  us  each  forget  the  inci- 
dent ;  and  believe  me,  I  shall  feel  myself  your 
debtor  by  the  act  of  obHvion."  He  shook 
Maitland 'b  hand  warmly,  and,  in  an  easier 
tone,  added,  **  What  good  news  I  have  heard ! 
You  are  not  tired  of  us — not  going !  " 

**  I  cannot — I  told  Mark  this  morning — I 
don't  believe  there  is  a  road  out  of  this.'' 

"  Well,  wait  here  till  I  tell  you  it  is  fit  for 
travelling,"  said  Sir  Arthur,  pleasantly,  and 
addressed  himself  once  more  to  his  labors  as 
ft  gardener. 

Meanwhile,  Maitland  threw  himself  down 
on  a  garden-bench,  and  cried  aloud,  *'  This  is 
the  real  thing,  after  all — this  is  actual  repose. 
Not  a  word  of  political  intrigue,  no  snares,  no 
tricks,  no  deceptions,  and  no  defeats ;  no  vrak- 
ing  to  hear  of  our  friends  arrested,  and  our  pri- 
vate letters  in  the  hands  of  a  police  prefect. 
No  horrid  memories  of  the  night  before,  and 
that  run  of  ill-luck  that  has  led  us  almost 
b^gars.  I  wonder  how  long  the  charm  of 
this  tranquillity  would  endure ;  or  is  it  like 
all  other  anodynes,  which  lose  their  calming 
power  by  habit?    I'd  certainly  like  to  try." 

**  Well,  there  is  no  reason  why  you  should 
not,"  said  a  voice  from  the  back  of  the  sum- 
mer-house, which  he  knew  to  be  Mrs.  Traf- 
ford's.  lie  jumped  up  to  overtake  her ;  but 
she  was  gone. 

CHAPTER   XII. 

maitland's  visit. 

"  What  was  it  you  were  saying  about  flow- 
ers, Jeanic?  I  was  not  minding,"  said  Mrs. 
Butler,  as  she  sat  at  her  window  watching 
the  long,  heaving  roll  of  the  sea,  as  it  broke 
along  the  jagged  and  rugged  shore,  her 
thoughts  the  while  far  beyond  it. 

*'  I  was  saying,  ma'am,  that  the  same  man 
that  came  with  the  books  t'other  day  brought 
these  roses,  and  asked  very  kindly  how  you 
were." 

<'  You  mean  the  same  gentleman,  lassie, 
who  left  his  card  here?  "  said  the  old  lady, 
correcting  that  very  northern  habit  of  ignor- 
ing all  differences  of  condition. 

'*  Well,  I  mind  he  was,  for  he  had  very 
white  hands,  and  a  big  bright  ring  on  one  of 
hisfingen." 
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^*  You  told  him  how  sorry  I  was  not  to  he 
able  to  see  him — that  these  bad  headaches 
have  left  me  unable  to  receive  any  one?  " 

<<  Na!  I  didn't  say  that,"  said  she,  half- 
doggedly. 

**  Well,  and  what  did  you  say  ?  " 

**  I  just  said,  she's  thinkin'  too  much  about 
her  son,  who  is  away  from  home,  to  find  any 
pleasure  in  a  strange  face.  He  laughed  a 
little  quiet  laugh,  and  said,  *  There  is  good 
sense  in  that,  Jeanie,  and  I'll  wait  for  a  bet- 
ter moment.' " 

**  You  should  have  given  my  message  as 
I  spoke  it  to  you,"  said  the  mistress,  se- 
verely. 

**  I'm  no  sae  blind  that  I  canna  see  the 
differ  between  an  aching  head  and  a  heavy 
heart.  Ye're  just  frettin',  and  there's  nae- 
thing  else  the  matter  wi'  you.  There  he 
goes  now,  the  same  man — the  same  gentle- 
man, I  mean,"  said  she,  with  a  faint  scoff. 
<*  He  aye  goes  back  by  the  strand,  and  climbs 
the  white  rocks  opposite  the  Skerries." 

*^  Go  and  say  that  I'll  be  happy  to  have'a 
visit  from  him  to-morrow,  Jeanie;  and  mind, 
put  nothing  of  yoor  own  in  it,  lassie,  but  give 
my  words  as  I  speak  them." 

With  a  toss  of  her  head  Jeanie  left  the 
room,  and  soon  after  was  seen  skipping  lightly 
from  rock  to  rock  towards  the  beach  beneath. 
To  the  old  lady's  great  surprise,  however, 
Jeanie,  instead  of  limiting  herself  to  the  sim- 
ple words  of  her  message,  appeared  to  be  talk- 
ing away  earnestly  and  fluently  with  the  stran- 
ger ;  and,  worse  than  all,  she  no^  saw  that 
he  was  coming  back  with  her,  and  walking 
straight  for  the  cottage.  Mrs.  Butler  had 
but  time  to  change  her  cap  and  smooth  down 
the  braids  of  her  snow-white  hair,  when  the 
key  turned  in  the  lock,  and  Jeanie  ushered 
in  Mr.  Norman  Maitland.  Nothing  could  be 
more  respectful  or  in  better  taste  than  ^lait- 
land's  approach.  He  blended  the  greatest 
deference  with  an  evident  desire  to  make  her 
acquaintance,  and  almost  at  once  relieved  her 
from  what  she  so  much  dreaded — the  first 
meeting  with  a  stranger. 

**  Arc  you  of  the  Clairlaverock  Maitlands, 
sir?"  asked  she,  timidly. 

**  Very  distantly,  I  believe,  madam.  We 
all  claim  Sir  Peter  as  the  head  of  the  family ; 
but  my  own  branch  settled  in  India  two  gen- 
erations back,  and,  I  shame  to  say,  thought 
of  everything  but  genealogy." 

**  Theve  was  a  great  beauty,  ft  Miss  Hester 
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Maitland.  When  I  was  a  girl  she  married  a 
lprd,T  think?" 

**  Yes,  she  married  a  Viscount  Kinross,  a 
sort  of  cousin,  of  her  own  ;  though  I  am  little 
versed  in  family  history.  The  truth  is, 
madam,  younger  sons  who  had  to  work  their 
way  in  the  world  were  more  anxious  to  be- 
queath habits  of  energy  and  activity  to  their 
children  than  ideas  of  blazons  and  quarter- 
ings." 

The  old  lady  sighed  at  this,  but  it  was  a 
sigh  of  relief.  She  had  been  dreading  not  a 
little  a  meeting  with  one  of  those  haughty 
Maitlands,  associated  in  her  childhood's  days 
:with  thoughts  of  wealth  and  power,  and  that 
dominance  that  smacks  of,  if  it  does  not  mean, 
insolence  ;  and  now  she  found  one  who  was 
not  ashamed  to  belong  to  a  father  who  had 
toiled  for  his  support  and  worked  hard  for  his 
livelihood.  And  yet  it  was  strange  with  what 
tenacity  she  clung  to  a  topic  that  had  its  ter- 
rors for  her.  She  liked  to  talk  of  the  family 
and  high  connections  and  great  marriages  of 
all  these  people  with  whose  names  she  was 
&miliar  as  a  girl,  but  whom  she  had  never 
known,  if  she  had  so  much  as  seen. 

**  My  poor  husband,  sir — you  may  have 
heard  of  him — Colonel  Walter  Butler,  knew 
all  these  things  by  heart.  You  had  only  to 
ask  when  did  So-and-so  die,  and  who  married 
Buch  a  one,  and  he'd  tell  you  as  if  out  of  a 
book." 

"  I  have  heard  of  Colonel  Butler,  madam. 
His  fame  as  a  soldier  is  widespread  in  India — 
indeed,  I  had  hoped  to  have  made  his  son's 
acquaintance  when  I  came  here ;  but  I  be- 
lieve he  is  with  his  regiment." 

**  No,  sir,  he's  not  in  the  service,"  said 
she,  flushing. 

**  Ah !  a  civilian,  then.  Well,  madam,  the 
Butlers  have  shown  capacity  in  all  careers." 

•»  My  poor  boy  has  not  had  the  chance 
given  him  as  yet,  Mr.  Maitland.  We  were 
too  poor  to  think  of  a  profession  ;  and  so 
waiting  and  hoping,  though  it's  not  very 
clear  for  what,  we  let  the  time  slip  ovet ,  and 
there  ho  is  a  great  grown  man !  as  fine  a 
young  fellow  as  you  ever  looked  on,  and  as 
good  as  handsome,  but  yet  he  cannot  do  one 
hand's  turn  that  would  give  him  bread — and 
yet,  ask  your  friends  at  the  Abbey  if  there's 
a  grace  or  gift  of  a  gentleman  he  is  not  the 
master  of." 

*'  I  think  I  know  how  the  Lyles  speak  of 
him,  and  what  affection  they  bear  him." 
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*<  Many  would  condemn  me,  Bir,"  cried  i^, 
warming  with  the  one  theme  that  engaged 
her  whole  heart,  **  for  having  thrown  mj  boy 
amongst  those  so  far  above  him  in  fortane, 
and  given  him  habits  and  ways  that  his  own 
condition  must  deny  him  ;  bat  it  was  mj 
pride  to  see  him  in  the  station  that  hisfiither 
held,  and  to  know  that  he  became  it.  I  bu|h 
pose  there  are  dangers  in  it,  too,"  said  she, 
rather  answering  his  grave  look  than  any- 
thing he  had  said.  <*  I  take  it,  sir,  there  are 
great  temptations,  mayhap  over-strong  tem|H 
tations,  for  young  natures." 

Maitland  moved  his  bead  slightly,  to  im- 
ply that  he  assented. 

*<  And  it's  not  unlikely  the  poor  boy  felt 
that  himself;  for  when  he  came  home  t'other 
night  he  looked  scared  and  worn,  and  an- 
swered me  shortly  and  abruptly  in  a  way  he 
never  does,  and  made  me  sit  down  on  the  spot 
and  write  a  letter  for  him  to  a  g^eat  man  who 
knew  his  father,  asking — it  is  hard  to  saj 
what  I  asked,  and  what  I  could  have  ex- 
pected." 

'*  Colonel  Butler's  son  can  scarcely  want 
friends,  madam,"  said  Maitland,  courteoasly. 

"What  the  world  calls  friends  are  usnally 
relatives,  and  we  have  but  one  who  could  pre- 
tend to  any  sort  of  influence,  and  his  traai- 
ment  of  my  poor  husband  debars  as  from  all 
knowledge  of  him.  He  was  an  only  brother, 
a  certain  Sir  Omerod  Butler.  Yon  may  per- 
haps have  heard  of  him." 

"  Formerly  British  Minister  at  Naples,  I 
think?" 

"  The  same,  sir  :  a  person,  they  tell  me, of 
great  abilities,  but  very  eccentric  and  pecul- 
iar— indeed,  so  his  letters  bespeak  him." 

**  You  have  corresponded  with  him  then, 
madam?  " 

"  No,  sir,  never ;  but  he  wrote  constantly 
to  my  husband  before  our  marriage.  Thej 
were  at  that  time  greatly  attached  to  each 
other ;  and  the  elder,  Sir  Omerod,  was  al- 
ways planning  and  plotting  for  his  brother's 
advancement.  He  talked  of  him  as  if  he  was 
his  son,  rather  than  a  younger  brother ;  in 
fact,  there  were  eighteen  years  between  them. 
Our  marriage  broke  up  all  this.  The  great 
man  was  shocked  at  the  humble  connection, 
and  poor  Walter  would  not  bear  to  have  mo 
slightingly  spoken  of;  but  dear  me,  Mr. 
Maitland,  how  I  am  running  on !  To  talk  of 
such  things  to  you  !  I  am  really  ashamed  of 
myself.    What  will  you  think  of  me?  " 
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«« Only  what  1  have  learned  to  think  of  you, 
madam,  from  all  your  neighbors — with  senti- 
ments of  deep  respect  and  sincere  interest." 

**  It  is  very  good  of  you  to  say  it,  sir  ;  and 
I  wish  Tony  was  back  hero  to  know  you  and 
thank  you  for  all  your  attention  to  his 
mother." 

•<  You  are  expecting  him,  then  ?  "  asked  he. 

**  Well,  sir,  I  am,  and  I  am  not.  One  let- 
ter is  full  of  hope  and  expectancy ;  by  Thurs- 
day or  Friday  he*8  to  have  some  tidings  about 
this  or  that  place  ;  and  then  comes  another, 
saying,  how  Sir  Harry  counsels  him  to  go  out 
and  make  friends  with  his  uncle.  All  mam- 
mon, sir — nothing  but  mammon ;  just  be- 
cause this  old  man  is  very  rich,  and  never  was 
married." 

<*  I  suspect  yon  are  in  error  there,  madam. 
Sir  Omerod  was  married  at  least  twenty  years 
ago,  when  I  first  heard  of  him  at  Naples." 

She  shook  her  head  doubtfully,  and  said, 
'*  I  have  always  been  told  the  reverse,  sir.  I 
know  what  you  allude  to,  but  I  have  reason 
to  believe  I  am  right,  and  there  is  no  Lady 
Butlfer." 

*  <  It  is  curious  enough ,  madam ,  that  through 
a  chance  acquaintance  on  a  railroad  train,  I 
learned  all  about  the  lady  he  married.  She 
was  an  Italian." 

"  It's  the  same  story  1  have  heard  myself, 
sir.  We  only  diifer  about  the  ending  of  it. 
She  was  a  stage-player,  or  a  dancer." 

**  No,  madam ;  a  very  celebrated  prima 
donna." 

"  Ay,"  said  she,  as  though  there  was  no 
discrepancy  there.  <*  I  heard  how  the  old 
fool — for  he  was  no  young  man  then — got 
smitten  with  her  voice  and  her  beauty,  and 
made  such  a  fuss  about  her,  taking  her  here 
and  there  in  his  state  coach,  and  giving  great 
entertainments  for  her  at  the  Embassy,  where 
the  arms  of  England  were  over  the  door  ;  and 
I  have  been  told  that  the  king  heard  of  it, 
and  wrote  to  Sir  Omerod  a  fearful  letter,  ask- 
ing how  he  dared  so  to  degrade  the  escutcheon 
of  the  nation  ho  represented.  Ah,  you  may 
smile,  sir," — Maitland  had  indeed  smiled 
alike  at  her  tale  and  the  energy  with  which 
she  told  it, — **  you  may  smile,  sir ;  but  it 
was  no  matter  for  laughter,  I  promise  you. 
ilis  majesty  called  on  him  to  resign,  and  the 
great  Sir  Omerod,  who  wouldn't  know  his 
own  brother  because  he  married  a  minister's 
daughter,  fell  from  his  high  station  for  sake 
of— I  will  not  say  any  hard  words ;  but  she 
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self, and  I  will  make  no  other  comparison  be- 
tween us."  • 

*<  I  suspect  you  have  been  greatly  misled 
about  all  this,  madam,"  said  Maitland,  with 
a  quiet,  grave  manner.  '*  Sir  Omerod — ^I 
heard  it  from  my  travelling  companion — took  . 
his  retiring  pension  and  quitted  diplomacy 
thf  very  day  he  was  entitled  to  it.  So  fc^ 
from  desiring  him  to  leave,  it  is  said  that  the  « 
minister  of  the  day  pressed  him  to  remain  at 
his  post.  Ue  has  the  reputation  of  possess- 
ing no  mean  abilities,  and  certainly  enjoyed 
the  confidence  of  the  court  to  which  he  was 
accredited." 

*'  I  never  heard  so  much  good  of  him  be- 
fore; and  to  tell  you  the  truth,  Mr.  Mait- 
land, if  you  bad  warned  me  that  you  were 
his  friend,  Pd  scarcely  have  been  so  eager  to 
make  your  acquaintance." 

"  Remember,  my  dear  madam,  all  I  have 
been  telling  you  reached  myself  as  hearsay." 

'*Well,  well,"  said  she,  sighing,  "he's 
not  over-likely  to  trouble  his  head  about%ne, 
and  I  don't  see  why  I  am  to  fash  myself  for 
him.  Are  you  minded  to  stay  much  longer 
in  this  neighborhood,  Mr.  Maitland?"  said 
she,  to  change  the  topic. 

"  I  fear  not,  madam.  I  have  overstayed 
everything  here  but  the  kindness  of  my  hosts. 
I  have  afiairs  which  call  me  abroad,  and  some 
two  or  three  engagements,  that  I  have  run  to 
the  very  last  hour.  Indeed,  I  will  confess  to 
you,  I  delayed  here  to  meet  your  son." 

**  To  meet  Tony,  sir?" 

*'Yes,  madam.  In  my  intercourse  with 
the  Lyles  I  have  learned  to  know  a  great 
deal  about  him;  to  hear  traits  of  his  fine 
generous  nature,  his  manly  frankness,  and  his 
courage.  These  were  the  testimonies  of  wit- 
nesses who  differed  widely  from  each  other  in 
age  and  temperament,  and  yet  they  all  con- 
curred in  saying  he  was  a  noble-hearted 
young  fellow,  who  richly  deserved  all  the  for- 
tune that  could  befall  him." 

'*  Oh,  dear,  sir,  these  are  sweet  words  to 
his  poor  mother's  ears.  He  is  all  that  I  have 
left  me,  and  you  cannot  know  how  he  makes 
up  to  me  for  want  of  station  and  means,  and 
the  fifty  other  things  that  people  who  are 
well  off  look  for.  I  do  hope  he'll  come  back 
before  you  leave  this.  Td  like  to  let  you  see 
I'm  not  over-boastful  about  him."  « 

'*  I  have  had  a  project  in  my  head  for  some 
days  back.    Indeed,  it  was  in  pursuance  of 
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it  I  have  been  so  perseyenng  in  my  attempts 
|o  see  you,  madam.  It  occnrred  to  me  from 
what  Sir  Arthur  Lyle  said  of  your  son,  that 
he  was  just  the  person  I  have  long  been  look- 
ing out  for — a  man  of  good  name  and  good 
blood,  fresh  to  the  world,  neither  hackneyed, 
on  the  one  hand,  nor  awkwardly  ignorant,  on 
the  other — well  brought  up  and  high  princi- 
pled— a  gentlemen,  in  fact.  It  has  long  been 
*  a  plan  of  mine  to  find  one  such  as  this,  who, 
calling  himself  my  secretary,  would  be  in 
reality  my  companion  and  my  friend — who 
would  be  content  to  share  the  fortunes  of  a 
somewhat  wayward  fellow  for  a  year  or  two, 
till,  using  what  little  influence  I  possess,  I 
could  find  means  of  efiectnally  establishing 
him  in  life.  Now,  madam,  I  am  very  diffi- 
dent about  making  such  a  proposal  to  one  in 
every  respect  my  equal,  and,  I  have  no  doubt, 
more  than  my  equsil  in  some  things ;  but  if 
he  were  not  my  equal,  there  would  be  an  end 
to  what  I  desire  in  the  project.  In  fact,  to 
ma]^e  the  mere  difierenoe  of  age  the  question 
of  superiority  between  us  is  my  plan.  We 
should  live  together  precisely  on  terms  of 
equality.  In  return  for  that  knowledge  of 
life  I  could  impart  to  him, — what  I  know  of 
the  world,  not  acquired  altogether  without 
some  sharp  experience, — he  would  repay  me 
by  that  hearty  and  genial  freshness  which  is 
the  wealth  of  the  young.  Now,  madam,  I 
will  not  tire  you  with  any  more  of  my  specu- 
lations, purely  selfish  as  they  are ;  but  will 
at  once  say,  if  when  your  son  and  I  meet, 
this  notion  of  mine  is  to  his  taste,  all  the 
minor  details  of  it  shall  not  deter  him.  I 
know  I  am  not  offering  a  career,  but  it  is  yet 
the  first  step  that  will  fit  him  for  one.  A 
young  fellow,  gifted  as  he  is,  will  needs  be- 
come, in  a  couple  of  years'  intercourse  with 
what  is  pre-eminently  society,  a  man  of  con- 
summate tact  and  ability.  AH  that  I  know 
of  life  convinces  me  that  the  successful  men 
are  the  ready-witted  men.  Of  course  I  in- 
tend to  satisfy  you  with  respect  to  myself. 
You  have  a  right  to  know  the  stability  of  the 
bank  to  which  you  are  intrusting  your  de- 
posit.   At  all  events,  think  over  mv  plan ,  and 
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if  nothing  has  already  fidlen  to  your  Mii*g 
hands  in  London,  ask  him  to  oome  back  here 
and  talk  it't)ver  with  me.  I  can  remain  here 
for  a  week — that  is,  if  I  can  hope  to  meet 
him." 

The  old  lady  listened  with  all  attention  and 
patience  to  this  speech.  She  was  pleased  by 
the  flattery  of  it.  It  was  flattery,  indeed,  to 
hear  that  consummately  fine  gentleman  de- 
clare that  he  was  ready  to  accept  Tony  as  hiB 
equal  in  all  things,  and  it  vrasmore  than  flat* 
tery  to  fancy  her  dear  boy  mingling  in  the 
pleasures  and  fescinations  of  the  great  world, 
courted  and  admired,  as  she  could  imagine 
he  would  be ;  but  there  were  still  drawbacks 
to  all  these.  The  position  was  that  of  a  de- 
pendent ;  and  how  would  Tony  figure  in  each 
a  post?  Ue  was  the  finest-tempered,  most 
generous  creature  in  the  world,  where  no  at- 
tempt to  overbear  interfered ;  but  any  show 
of  offensive  superiority  would  make  a  tiger 
of  him. 

Well,  well,  thought  she,  it's  not  to  be  re- 
jected all  at  once,  and  I'll  just  talk  it  over 
with  the  minister.  <<  May  I  consult  an  old 
friend  and  neighbor  of  mine,  sir,  before  I 
speak  to  Tony  himself?  "  said  she,  timidly. 

''  By  all  means,  madam ;  or,  if  you  like  it 
better,  let  me  call  on  him,  and  enter  moie 
fully  into  my  plan  than  I  have  ventured  to 
do  with  you." 

''  No,  thank  you,  sir.  I'll  just  talk  the 
matter  over  with  the  doctor,  an^  I'll  see  what 
he  says  to  it  all.  This  seems  a  very  ungr^ 
cious  way  to  meet  your  great  kindness,  air ; 
but  I  was  thinking  of  what  a  while  ago  joa 
called  my  deposit,  and  so  it  is — it's  all  the 
wealth  I  possess — and  even  the  thought  of 
resigning  it  is  more  than  I  can  bear." 

'*  I  hope  to  convince  you  one  of  these  daji, 
madam,  that  you  have  not  invested  nnpvoAt- 
ably ;  "  and  with  many  courteous  assanuioai 
that,  decide  how  she  might,  hi^  desire  to 
serve  her  should  remain,  he  took  his  lesfS, 
bequeathing,  as  he  passed  out,  a  glow  of 
hope  to  the  poor  widow's  heart,  not  the  lea 
cheering  that  she  could  not  fireely  jnstiQr  nor 
even  define  it. 


A    LETTER    FROM    THE    PRINCE    OF    WALES. 

RECENT  NOTE  OP  THE  PRINCE  OP  WALES 
TO  A    CLERGYMAN  AT  CAMBRIDGE. 
Sandrinoham,  Nov.  5,  1863. 

Sir, — I  am  desired  by  the  Prince  of  W^les  to 
my  J  in  answer  to  your  letter  of  the  22d  inst., 
that  it  will  give  him  very  great  pleasure  to 
present  to  the  Library  of  Gambrioge  Univer- 
sity a  copy  of  the  photographs  of  tne  Samar- 
ita^  Pentateuch  taken  during  the  visit  of  his 
Royal  Highness  to  Nabloos. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  desires  me  to  add 
that  he  will  always  be  ^Lad  of  any  opportu- 
nity which  may  enable  him  to  evince  m  how- 
ever slight  a  manner  the  lively  sense  which 
be  entertains  of  the  kindness  and  hospitality 
which  he  received  during  his  visit  to  the 
United  States ;  and  that  with  these  recollec- 
tions he  cannot  fail  cordially  to  reciprocate 
the  wish  to  which  you  have  given  expression, 
that  nothing  may  occur  to  interrupt  the 
Briendship  which  ought  ever  to  subsist  be- 
tween the  old  country  and  the  new. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir. 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 
Herbert  Fisher,  Private  Secretary, 
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The  above  note  is  an  answer  to  the  request 
of  a  clergyman  in  Cambridge  for  a  photo- 
graph of  what  claims  to  be  the  oldest  MS. 
in  the  world  for  Harvard  College  Library. 
Having  seen  and  touched  this  adored  relic  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Gcrizim,  and  learning  from 
the  prince's  chaplain  that  the  unparalleled 
favor  had  been  done  the  distinguished  visitors 
of  granting  them  a  photograph,  I  ventured 
to  ask  a  copy  for  that  Library  which  cher- 
ishes the  prince's  name  as  one  of  its  most  in- 
teresting autographs.  And  there  any  per- 
son interested  in  antiquities  can  see  it  any 
day,  among  what <  is  becoming  a  large  collec- 
tion of  real  curiosities.  The  Smaritans  pro- 
fess that  it  is  more  than  three  thousand  years 
old,  and  by  the  grandson  of  Aaron  :  but  no 
one  that  ever  saw  it  has  questioned  its  great 
age,  nor  failed  of  being  impressed  by  the  rev- 
erence with  which  it  is  regarded. 

H. 


The  last  American  telegrams  reported  Mr.  Lin- 
ooln  ill  of  small-pox,  and  unable  to  deliver  his 
message  on  that  account.  There  is  good  reason 
to  hope  that  his  illness  is  not  serious  ;  but  the 
mind  naturally  glances  at  the  possible  calamity 
which  the  country  might  sustain  m  his  death. 
Few  men  of  average  abilities  ever  managed  to 
iospire  a  more  profound  trust  in  their  integrity 
ana  firmness  than  Lincoln  has  contrived  to  im- 
pkDt  in  both  his  friciMs  and  foes,  and  certainly 
there  is  no  man  in  his  Cabinet,  not  even  Mr. 
Chase,  whom  the  world  would  trust  as  welL  If 
he  were  to  die  before  his  term  of  office  was  out, 
he  would  be  succeeded  by  the  Vice-President,  the 
Hooorable  Hannibal  Hamlin,  who  is  said  to  be  a 
man  of  resolute  character,  in  any  cose  quite  un- 
Bkely  to  be  a  cipher,  and  even  more  strongly 
oommitted  to  the  anti^slavery  policy  than  his 
Mtt  He  has  been  governor  of  Maine,  and  was 
United  States  Senator  for  that  State  when  he  was 
dected  to  the  Vice-Presidency.  Formerly  a 
Hsmoerat,  he  left  the  Democratic  party  on  dis- 
eovering  its  corruption  before  the  Republican 
party  was  formed.  Let  us  hope,  however,  that 
there  will  be  no  occasion  for  the  curious  medley 
of  associations  suggested  by  the  substitution  of  a 
Hannibal,  in  the  political  patriarchate,  for  an 
Abraham. — Spectator  ^  19  Dec. 


The  Moniteur  contains  an  imperial  decree  re- 

rting  the  late  changes  in  the  organization  of 
School  of  Fine  Arts,  which,  since  its  founda- 


tion in  1819,  "  has  gradually  ceased  to  keep  pace 
with  the  ideas  and  wants  of  the  present  time.** 
All  the  privil^es  which  are  no  longer  in  keeping 
with  the  **  present  liberal  regime ' '  are  abrogated. 
The  School  will  henceforth  3  under  a  director 
appointed  every  five  years  by  the  government 
All  the  professors  and  officials  will  likewise  hence- 
forth be  appointed  and  paid  exclusively  by  the 
government.  The  director  is  to  have  8,000  francs, _ 
each  professor  2,400  francs,  annually.  The  pu-" 
pils  will  have  "obligatory  classes"  in  history, 
(esthetics,  archaeology,  perspective,  and  anat- 
omy. Every  quarter  the  professors  have  to 
report  on  the  progress  of  their  pupils  to  the 
ministry.  The  usiml  prize,  the  Prix  de  Home, 
will  henceforth  only  be  given  for  four,  not,  as 
hitherto,  for  five,  years  ;  but  the  prizeman  need 
no  longer  spend  all  his  time  in  Rome,  but  may 
travel  for  two  years.  Engravers  and  lithograph- 
ers will  only  get  the  prize  for  three  years,  two 
of  which  arc  to  be  spent  at  R(»mc.  For  the  next 
five  yejirs  Robert  Floury  has  been  appointed 
director  of  the  school. 


TuE  Queen  gave  Mr.  Frith  a  fourth  sitting  on 
Satunlay  for  his  picture  of  the  Prince  of  Wales*! 
marriage.  Durinp^  the  past  week  the  Crown 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Prussia,  the  PrinoesseB 
Helena,  Louise,  and  Beatrice,  and  the  Crown 
Prince  of  Denmark  have  also  given  him  ait- 
tingik 
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THANKSGIVING.DAY  AT  BERLIN. 
[Correspondenoo  of  the  N.  Y.  Evening  Poet] 

Berlin,  Prussia,  December  1,  1863. 

Agreeably  to  the  call  of  the  President, 
the  loyal  Americans  in  Berlin  met  to  cele- 
brate the  peculiarly  American  festival  of 
Thanksgiving.  Rev.  Dr.  Tappan,  ex-presi- 
dent of  Michigan  University,  delivered  a  pa- 
triotic, unconditional-Union  *  address  in  the 
American  chapel,  and  the  dinner  took  place 
at  the  St.  Petersburg  Hotel.  There  were 
present  about  sixty  Americans  and  a  number 
of  invited  guests,  among  whom  were  Profes- 
sor Neumann,  of  Munich  University,  who  is 
here  publishing  his  able  history  of  the  United 
States,  and  Professor  Telkampf,  of  Breslau 
University,  the  only  Liberal  member  of  the 
Prussian  House  of  Lords.  The  dinner,  though 
excellent,  lacked  the  cranberry  sauce,  the 
pumpkin  pie,  and  other  indispensable  acces- 
sories to  an  American  Thanksgiving  dinner. 
In  the  absence  of  our  minister,  Mr.  Judd, 
who  is  now  on  a  visit  home,  the  table  was 
presided  over  by  Theodore  S.  Fay,  late  minis- 
ter of  the  United  States  at  fiierne,  who  is 
spending  the  winter  in  Berlin,  and  returns  to 
America  in  the  spring. 

After  the  dinner  speeches  were  made  by 
Mr.  Fay,  Mr.  Kreissmann  (Secretary  of  the 
United  States  Legation  in  Berlin) ,  Rev.  Dr. 
Tappan,  Hon.  Mr.  Holton  of  Milwaukie,  Mr. 
Woodruff  of  Brooklyn,  Professor  Neumann, 
Professor  Telkampf  and  others.  The  sad 
condition  of  the  United  States,  and  especially 
the  news  we  had  just  received  of  the  barbari- 
ties in  Libby  Prison,  prevented  the  usual  hi- 
larity incident  to  these  festive  occasions.  And 
let  me  here  say  that  the  Southerners  show 
very  bad  policy  by  the  barbarous  treatment 
of  our  prisoners  at  Richmond.  For  the  effect 
upoD  Europe,  they  might  better  lose  a  battle 
than  have  the  reports  of  Libby  Prison  shock 
the  moral  sense  and  excite  the  loathing  and 
disgust  of  even  those  parties  who  have  been 
their  friends  and  advocates.  The  tardy  per- 
mission they  have  given  our  government  to 
send  food  to  the  starving  prisoners  only  makes 
their  crime  stand  out  more  vividly,  and  con- 
trasts horribly  before  the  world  with  the 
generous  treatment  of  rebel  prisoners  and  the 
general  humane  conduct  of  the  war  by  the 
North. 


AT    BERLIN. 

His  remarkB  were  subrtui- 


SPEECH  OF  MR.  FAY. 


Mr.  Fay  spoke  with  great  feeling  and  power 


upon  this  point, 
tially  as  follows : — 

<'With  surprise  and  diflSdenoe  I  addreoi 
you  from  this  chair.  I  am  called  to  occupr 
it  in  consequence  of  the  temporary  absence  of 
our  excellent  and  highly  esteemed  minister, 
Mr.  Judd.  I  am  not  insensible  to  the  honor. 
I  rejoice  in  every  opportunity  to  ezpreee  my 
opinion  upon  the  great,  the  much  misrepre- 
sented crisis  through  which  we  are  paning. 
I  rejoice  particularly  to-night,  because  I  wtsn 
to  touch  upon  a  subject  of  pre-eminent  inter- 
est. 

"There  is  a  country  called  Dahomey  in 
Africa .  The  govei-nment  is  a  despotism ,  |>are 
and  simple— hell-bom,  God-defying — with- 
out disguises  or  pretensions  to  be  other  than 
it  is.  The  king  nas  founded  his  commercial 
prosperity  upon  the  slave-trade.  He  makes 
war  upon  the  neighboring  tribes,  thus  pro- 
curing slaves  for  exportation.  His  peoi^ 
manufacture  spears,  swords,  daggers,  dubs ; 
but  his  chief  staple  is  men,  women,  children, 
young  girls.  He  is  worshipped  as  a  deity. 
One  of  the  sacred  svmbols  is  a  leopard,  an- 
other a  serpent,  perhaps  a  rattlesnake.  The 
royal  bed-cnamber  is  paved  with  skulls ;  the 
roof  is  adorned  with  jaw-bones  of  chiefs  he 
has  slain  in  battle.  Once  a  year  all  the 
women  of  the  country  appear  before  him. 
He  selects,  first,  wives  for  himself,  then  for 
his  ministers  and  officers.  If  any  perscms 
would  speak  to  his  majesty,  they  must  ap> 
proach  by  lying  flat  on  their  faces  and  rolling 
their  heads  in  the  dust.  One  of  the  late 
kings  was  named  Bossa.  His  first  act  of 
sovereignty  was  to  put  to  death  every  person 
of  that  name  in  his  dominions.  The  atrooi« 
ties  perpetrated  to  tiupply  the  slave  trade  pass 
all  comprehension.  Tiie  king  is  not  a  mawk- 
ish sentimentalist ;  no  fanatical  *  puritan- 
ism'  embarrasses  his  large  mind,  or  checks 
his  far-seeing  projects  to  place  on  a  solid 
foundation  the  powerful  emptrc  of  Dahomey. 
Once  a  year  he  liolds  a  grand  festival,  which 
lasts  for  several  weeks,  during  which  he  wa- 
ters the  graves  of  his  royal  ancestors  with  the 
blood  of  hosts  of  human  victims.  A  few  yean 
ago  he  caused  to  be  built  a  rcfservoir,  and  col- 
lected human  beings  for  sacrifice,— enough  to 
fill  it  with  blood, — so  that  he  could  appear  on 
those  gory  waves  in  a  boat,  and  his  a<uniring 
subjects  behold  him  in  all  the  greatness  of 
his  power  and  the  beauty  of  his  glory. 

**  The  British  Government — for  England 
has  ever  stood  in  the  van  of  civilization — is  a 
declared  enemv  of  slavery,  a  Christian  nation 
(from  her  noble  Queen  flbws  out  through  the 
world  an  example  for  all  women  and  sovei^ 
eigns) — may  her  statesmen  never  lower  her 
among  the  nations — the  British  Govemment 
remonstrated  with  the  King  of   Dahcmiey 
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upon  this  grand  annual  feetival.  ^he  bland 
monarch  replied,  it  was  undoubtedly  objec- 
tionable in  many  respects ;  but  it  was  a  *  pe- 
culiar institution  ' — a  legal  institution — and 
one  of  the  corner-stones  of  the  kingdom  of 
Dahomey.  Foreigners  could  not  understand 
its  operations,  and  under  these  circumstances 
it  was  not  easy  or  expedient  to  abolish  it  ab- 
ruptly ! 

(«  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  stand  here  to  de- 
fend the  King  of  Dahomey.  Africa,  by  its 
natural  configuration,  the  absence  of  bays, 
gulfs,  inland  seas,  and  great  navigable  rivers, 
has,  in  the  mysterious  plan  of  God,  been  al- 
most unavoidably  left  in  a  state  of  barbarism. 
A  recent  traveller  states  he  saw  in  its  interior 
people  coming  from  market  with  baskets  of 
meat,  which  proved  to  be  fragments  of  human 
bodies.  This  is  the  land  of  the  King  of  Da- 
homey. No  white-winflffid  ships  sweep  across 
that  continent  from  di^rent  quarters  of  the 
globe,  bearing  improvements  of  civilization 
and  the  light  of  the  gospel. 

'*  When  this  dark  ruler  shall  be  asked,  at 
the  bar  of  his  Maker,  *  Why  hast  thou  done 
this?'  I  believe  he  will  answer,  *  I  had  no 
light ;  I  had  no  Christ.  Father,  forgive  me !  * 
And  will  not  the  Infinite  Mercy  cover  him 
with  its  mantle  ? 

**  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  there  is  another 
land.  Its  natural  configuration  marks  it  for 
the  seat  of  a  high  civilization.  Gulfs,  bays, 
lakes,  rivers  are  there — the  largest  and  most 
numerous  of  the  globe.  There  the  school, 
the  pulpit,  and  the  legislative  chambers  have 
been  at  work.  The  press  speaks  aloud.  The 
Word  of  God  flows  in  streams  broader  than 
the  greatest  rivers.  Yet,  in  that  land, — al- 
most on  the  estate  of  Washington, — by  order 
and  under  the  very  eyes  of  that  bad  man, 
Jefferson  Davis  (whose  name  has  been  held 
np  for  veneration  by  a  British  statesman  as 
the  'creator  of  a  new  nation'),  ten  thou- 
■and  prisoners  of  war,  who  have  given  their 
life  for  Christian  liberty  and  for  the  rights  of 
free  labor — whose  only  crime  is  defending 
their  legitimate  government  (which  Earl 
RuiBell  has  declared  a  ^reat  blessing  to  man- 
kind)— ten  thousand  prisoners  of  war  are  held 
in  Libby  Prison  in  Richmond  by  a  usurped, 
Tindictive,  tottering,  poverty-stricken  author- 
ity, so  that  many  of  them  are  starving  to 
death. 

**  This  seems  exaggeration.  I  have  reason 
to  believe,  from  public  and  private  sources, 
that  it  is  true.  One  hundnxl  and  eighty 
were  lately  released  (on  account  of  their 
dying  state),  Hqualid,  meagre,  exhausted 
skeletons ;  eight  died  on  their  way  home ; 
thirty-five  died  afterwards,  and  thirty  are 
stated  to  be  dying.  This  atrocity  is  une- 
qualled, either  by  the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta, 
toe  cave  of  Algeria,  or  the  Uite  of  Dahomey. 
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The  latter  is  prolonged  only  three  weeks. 
They  are  not  tortured.     Thev  are  mercifullv 
massacred,  as  our  butcher  slays  the  ox.     A 
blow  with  a  club — a  8<jmbre  groan — and  the 
deed   is  done.    But  ia  tne  Libbv  Prison  1 
know  some  have  been  six  months.     Many 
have  become  insane  from  want  bf  food,  and 
their  maniac  shrieks  ring  through  the  build- 
ing.   The  kitchen  adjoins  the  dead-house, 
where  the  corpses  are  suffered  to  accumulate 
till  the  keepers  are  obliged  by  their  stench  to 
remove  them.     The  man  in  command  at  the 
prison  is  called  General  Winder.     A  jailer, 
with  some  humanity  left  in  him  (not  General 
Winder) ,  threw  to  one  of  the  prisoners  a  piece 
of  bread.     The  wretched  being  grasped  it 
with  his  bony  hand,  and  died  before  he  could 
raise  it  to  his  lips.     Is  there  anv  one  with 
heart  so  dead  ana  with  mind  so  besotted  as 
to  plead,  in  defence  of  this  crime,  the  law  of 
nations,  the  laws  of  war,  or  that  the  rebels 
themselves  have  no  food?    If  they  cannot 
feed  their  prisoners,  why  do  they  not  parole 
them? 
**  This  is  the  explanation  : 
**  The  exchange  of  war  prisoners  is  arrested 
by  the  following  dilemma  :   The  rebels  refuse 
to  exchange  negro  war  prisoners  on  the  same 
footing  as  white — meaning  to  treat  them  as 
criminals.     Our  Government  cannot,  ought 
not,  to  exchange  on  such  conditions.     The 
rebels,  doubtless,  under  other  circumstances, 
would  not  deliberately  starve  ten  thoucand 
prisoners  to  death ;  but,  themselves  in  want 
of  food,  drunk  with  rage  and  despair,  and 
unwilling  to    betray  their   poverty   to  the 
world,  they  thus  retain  prisoners  whom  they 
have  no  means  of  feeding.    The  spirit  in 
which  this  is  done  may  be  judged  by  the  fol- 
lowing remark  in  a  late  number  of  the  Rich- 
mond Enquirer :  *  Let  the  d — d  Yankees  learn 
to  meet  the  bullet  on  the   battle-field,  but 
let  them  take  care  not  to  act  into  the  Libby 
Prison." 

*•  The  Richmond  Enqvirer  means,  in  other 
words :  *  Leave  the  negro  war-prisoners  en- 
tirely to  our  tender  mercies,  and  thus  sur- 
render the  principle  which  lies  at  the  lx}ttom 
of  this  war,  or  we  will  leave  your  t<?n  thou- 
sand white  countrymen  to  perish  by  hunger.' 
This,  I  believe,  is  the  spirit  of  that  narrow- 
minded,  selfish,  unscrupulous  demagogue, 
Jeflferson  Davis,  and  the  desperate  adventurers 
in  his  immediate  confidence — not.  I  am  sure, 
of  all  the  Southerners,  or  even  the  Southern 
leaders,  among  whom  are  honest  and  good 
people  enough,  duped  or  forced  into  this 
crime. 

I  have  placed  the  King  of  Dahomey  and 
Mr.  Davis  together,  because  they  belong  to- 
gether. The  two  gentlemen  are  associates  in 
business.  They  do  the  same  work,  deal  in 
the  same  article,  and  in  the  same  spirit — the 
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spirit  of  savage  deepotism,  and  the  lowest  pe- 
ouDiary  speculation.  The  King  of  Dahomey 
sweeps  the  adjoining  territories  with  his  ar^ 
mies,  in  order  to  procure  a  supply  of  the  glo- 
rious staple,  while  Mr.  Davis  has  organized 
this  rebellion  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a 
large  demand .  The  firm  consists  of  three  par- 
ties :  the  King  of  Dahomey  is  the  resident 
agent  in  Africa ;  Mr.  Davis,  the  head  part- 
ner, resides,  for  the  present,  in  Richmond ; 
the  third  partner,  of  inferior  rank  but  equal 
utility  and  merit,  is  the  slave-trader — the  fe- 
rocious pirate  who  carries  the  human  cargo 
from  Africa  to  Cuba,  and  whom  the  success 
of  the  rebellion  would  admit  into  the  ports 
of  New  Orleans,  Charleston,  New  York,  and 
Boston.  Both  empires  have  the  same  ol^t, 
and  are  built  on  the  same  comer-stone.  If  Mr. 
Davis  succeeds,  it  vidll  consolidate  and  extend 
the  empire  of  Dahomey.  If  the  King  of  Da- 
homey and  his  compeers  be  suppressed,  the 
whole  enterprise  of  Mr.  Davis  must  fail  for 
want  of  supply. 

«*  It  is  true  the  bed-chamber  of  Mr.  Davis 
is  not  paved  with  human  skulls ;  but  has  not 
his  gigantic  crime  laid  a  hundred  thousand 
— ^yes,  three  or  four  hundred  thousand — 
heads  in  the  dust,  and  carried  anguish  into 
almost  every  family  of  the  country  ?  It  is 
true  he  has  not  filled  a  cistern  at  Kichmond 
with  blood,  and  thus  outwardly  revealed  him- 
self to  his  admiring  followers  in  a  boat ;  but 
the  waves  of  blood  upon  which  he  has  at- 
tempted to  float  his  Dark  into  power — are 
they  not  far  greater  in  quantity  than  was  ever 
shed  by  his  royal  partner  ?    They  are  marked 


by  the  Christians  of  the  earth ;  and  God  baa 
doubtless  noted  them  in  that  mat  book  oat 
of  which,  we  are  told,  *  the  dead  aball  be 
judged  according  to  their  works.' 

**  The  King  of  Dahom^  is  said,  under  the 
influence  of  tne  British  dovemment,  to  have 
modified  his  annual  festival,  and  to  have  dis- 
covered that  palm  oil,  ivory,  salt,  etc.,  are 
articles  of  commerce  as  well  as  slaves.  Will 
not  the  British  Government  and  the  newspa- 
per organs  of  British  public  opinion  persuade 
Mr.  Davis,  also,  that  slavery  and  the  slave- 
trade  are  not,  as  he  has  officially  proclaimed. 
*  the  comer-stone  rejected  by  man  and  received 
by  Godf^  but  the  corner-stone  rejected  by  God 
and  by  civilized  men,  and  defended  onlj  bj 
the  devil  and  his  children  ? 

<<  Again  :  The  British  Government  and 
press  promptly  remonstrated  with  the  Federal 
Government  for  its  pretended  intention  to  de> 
stroy  Charleston  harbor.  Why  do  they  not 
now  remonstrate  with  Jefferson  Davis  for  un- 
necessarily and  ferociously  inflicting  upon  so 
many  prisoners  the  most  frightful,  lingering 
form  of  death  ? 

**  Whence  this  black  treason — these  dia- 
bolical crimes  and  passions  in  our  once  hajqiyy 
land?  They  are  the  children  of  slaveij. 
What  fairer  ofispring  could  such  a  motbtr 
bring  forth  ?  How  strikingly  it  recalls  the 
passage  quoted  by  Mr.  Senator  Sumner : — 

**  *  Pard  genders  pard — ^tigers  from  tigers  qniag. 
No  dove  is  hatched  beneath  the  vulture's  wing.* " 

G.  F.  C. 


The  Austrian  colonies  are  in  a  ferment,  even 
the  judges  joining  in  public  meetings  to  protest 
against  the  revival  of  transportation  to  any  part 
of  the  continent.  Even  as  it  is,  bushrangers  in 
New  South  Wales  plunder  small  towns  with  im- 
punity, and  the  colonists  affirm  that  wherever 
they  may  be  sent,  the  convicts  will  sooner  or 
later  maJ^e  their  way  to  the  settled  districts.  It 
appears  to  be  beyond  question  that  if  the  plan  be 
persisted  in  the  colonists  will  resist,  and  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  even  the  Cape  Colony,  which 
has  not  begun  to  talk  of  setting  up  for  itself,  re- 
belled against  the  introduction  of  prisoners. 


A  THIEF  has  just  gained  and  lost  one  of  the 
largest  prizes  ever  made  by  the  criminal  frater- 
nity. Shaw,  English  groom  to  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick,  who  resides  in  Paris,  had  learned 
from  his  master  the  secret  of  opening  his  clia- 
mond  chest.  This  was  of  iron,  and  contained 
diamonds  valued  at  £820,000,  besides  large 
sums  in  gold,  lie  accordingly  seized  them  while 
the  duke  was  out,  and  with  the  usual  stupidity 


of  his  class  made  hi  onoe  (br  England.  The  po- 
lice thought,  of  course,  that  he  would  do  tnat, 
telegraphed  to  the  ports,  and  arrested  him  at 
Boulogne  with  all  the  diamonds  upon  him.  Shaw 
affirms  that  he  only  gave  way  to  the  suddea 
temptation,  and  the  duke,  made  wise  bjr  expe- 
rience, proposes  to  deposit  his  jewels  with  UM 
Bank  of  England  or  France. — Spectator,  19 
Dec. 


The  Times  publishes  some  remarkable  state- 
ments on  the  coming  and  much-needed  inereass 
in  the  supply  of  silver.  The  yield  in  Califbraia 
is  increasing  ;  a  new  silver  region  of  a  hundred 
miles  by  forty  has  been  discovered  in  the  Argeo- 
tine  Republic,  at  the  foot  of  the  Andes,  and  8t 
Arnaud,  in  Victoria,  is  described  by  mhicrs  wofib* 
ing  there  as  "  a  silver  C<MmwalL'*  The  depn- 
elation  in  the  value  of  silver  is,  therefore,  liadj 
to  keep  pace  with  that  in  gold,  though  it  will  be 
more  quickly  checked,  as  the  margin  of  profit 
to  the  miner  is  considerably  less. — ^itctaior^  19 
Bee. 
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From  The  New  York  Evening  Post. 
THE  HISTORY  OF  NULLIFICATION— STATE 
^  RIGHTS. 

The  **  Loyal  Publication  Society  "  has  is- 
Bued  a  timely  pamphlet  on  <<  Nullification  and 
Compromise."  The  author,  John  Mason  Wil- 
Uams,  better  known  as  Judge  Williams,  of 
Rhode  Island,  traces  the  history  of  the  South 
Carolina  heresy,  from  its  origin  to  its  matur- 
ity, in  a  striking  and  concise  manner,  giving 
almost  the  interest  of  romance  to  a  narrative 
which  the  popular  reader  might  expect  to  find 
rather  prosy  and  dull. 

The  two  outbreaks  of  nullification,  in  1832 
and  18G1,  were  children  of  the  same  father — 
treason  to  the  country.  The  rebels  of  1832 
aasumed  the  championship  of  State  Rights, 
and  deceived  many  by  confounding  it  with 
their  real  designs.  So  do  the  Northern  reb- 
els, Seymour  and  his  judges,  now  take  the 
flame  ground  in  their  attempt  to  help  their 
**  Southern  brethren"  by  resistance  to  the  acts 
of  Congress  and  the  measures  of  the  Presi- 
dent. An  important  and  vital  distinction  is 
to  be  observed  between  the  truly  democratic 
doctrine  of  State  Rights  and  the  pernicious 
dogma  which  asserts  that  the  State  and  Federal 
organizations  are  normally  and  constitution- 
ally antagonistic.  This  latter  has  been  suc- 
cessfully though  sophistically  worked  in  with 
the  former ;  and  there  are  not  a  few  half-en- 
lightened politicians  of  the  present  day  who 
accept  them  as  identical .  Now ,  the  very  first 
words  of  the  preamble  to  the  Constitution  dis- 
sipate this  absurdity — **  To  form  a  more  per- 
fect union,"  etc.  That  was  to  take  away  the 
antagonism  which  was  felt  before  that  time. 
It  was  the  pointed  purpose  of  the  instrument 
to  reconcile  local  with  common  rights,  and 
when  the  States  adopted  it,  all  hurtful  antag- 
onism was  removed.  It  was  not  intended  to 
interfere  with  the  rights  of  the  States  in  mat- 
ters essential  to  their  municipal  jurisdiction, 
and  the  true  theory  of  State  Rights  under  the 
Constitution,  therefore,  remains,  as  it  always 
must  remain,  a  sound  and  necessary  part  of 
the  Democratic  system.  It  is  unavoidable, 
where  there  is  agreement  or  a  point  of  con- 
tact, that  mutual  trespasses  shaJl  take  place. 
Uence  a  power  for  the  decision  of  all  civil 
conflicts  was  created  by  the  States  themselves 
in  the  organization  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
It  might  as  reasonably  be  expected  that  a 
community  like  New  York  should  transact  its 
hundred  milliona  of  boBiDeH  e?erj  day  with- 


out the  control  of  the  civil  law,  as  that  the 
multifiirions  relations  of  the  State  and  Federal 
powers  should  escape  all  collision. 

The  pamphlet  of  Judge  Williams  seasona- 
bly and  pertinently  revives  the  events  which 
form  the  suooeflsive  steps  of  the  nullification 
heresy  to  its  current  bloody  issue.  It  oponfl 
by  showing  the  alleged  pretext  for  the  out- 
break of  1832 — that  the  impost  laws  vrete 
unconstitutional — to  be  a  mere  mask  to  cover 
the  real  designs  of  the  traitors,  since  the 
government  was  conducted  harmoniously  for 
thirty  years  in  the  protective  policy,  and 
South  Carolina  herself  by  her  Legislature 
declared  her  approval  of  it.  This  was  in 
1808.  In  1816  the  protective  system  had  no 
more  strenuous  advocates  in  Congress  than 
Calhoun  and  his  colleagues.  But  in  1832 
this  same  South  Carolina  held  a  convention, 
and  passed  <*  an  ordinance  to  nullify  certain 
acts  of  Congress  purporting  to  be  laws  laying 
duties  and  imposts  on  the  importation  of  for- 
eign commodities."  In  the  address  covering 
the  transmission  of  the  proceedings  to  the 
other  States  occurs  the  following  sentence : 
'*  Our  resolve  is  fixed  and  unalterable,  that  a 
protecting  tariff  shall  be  no  longer  enforced 
within  the  limits  of  South  Carolina."  Had 
a  less  resolute  man  than  Andrew  Jackson 
been  in  the  presidential  office,  history  might 
have  been  altered.  Had  James  Buchanan 
been  the  incumbent,  there  can  hardly  be  a 
doubt  that  the  Union  would  have  been  dis- 
membered at  that  time.  Jackson's  procla- 
mation followed  close  on  the  heels  of  the  rebel 
convention  like  thunder  af^r  a  pack  of  spite- 
ful Chinese  crackers.  This  was  succeeded  by 
the  responses  of  the  other  State  Legislatured, 
all,  with  but  one  exception,  reiterating  the 
sentiments  of  the  President.  There  were 
then  twenty-four  States  in  the  Union.  Vir- 
ginia slunk  from  her  duty.  But  one  after 
another — twenty-two  States— sent  into  Sooth 
Carolina  their  successive  peals  of  indignant 
thunder.  **  One  would  suppose,"  says  the 
pamphlet,  **  that  a  decent  respect  for  this  sol- 
emn verdict  of  the  peers  would. have  induced 
the  refractory  State  to  pause  in  her  mad  ca- 
reer." 

The  President's  proclamation  touched  the 
nerves  of  the  nation.  **  It  passed  in  review 
the  whole  array  of  the  pretexts  and  sophis- 
tries of  the  convention.  They  fell  before  its 
majestic  and  triumphal  march  like  graashop- 
pen  beneath  the  tmd  of  the  ekpluuat." 
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"punch"    and    the    AMERICAN    WAR. 


Our  space  docs  not  permit  any  extended 
quotations  from  the  pamphlet  of  Judge  Wil- 
liams. We  cannot  do  better  than  to  commend 
it  to  all  classes  of  people,  to  read,  digest,  and 
spread  abroad.  The  following  words  from 
President  Jackson's  proclamation,  appropri- 
ately quoted  in  the  pamphlet,  may  be  profit- 
ably pondered  by  some  Northern  rebels  in 
high  places,  who  are  making  an  in&mous  his- 
tory for  themselves,  from  which  their  children 
will  turn  away  their  faces  : — 

**  I  adjure  you,  as  you  love  the  cause  of 
freedom,  as  you  prize  the  peace'  of  your  coun- 
try, the  lives  of  its  best  citizens  and  your  own 
fair  fame,  to  retrace  your  steps.  Snatch  from 
the  archives  of  your  State  tne  disorganizing 
edict  of  its  convention.  TeU  its  members 
that,  compared  with  disunion  all  other  evils 
are  light,  because  that  brings  with  it  an  ac- 
cumulation of  all.  Declare  that  you  will 
never  take  the  field  unless  the  star-spangled 
flag  of  your  country  shall  float  over  you — that 
you  will  not  be  stigmatized  when  dead,  and 
dishonored  and  scorned  while  you  live,  as  the 
authors  of  the  first  attack  on  the  Constitution 
of  your  country  !  Its  destroyers  you  cannot 
be.  You  may  disturb  its  peace — ^you  may 
interrupt  the  course  of  its  prosperity — you 
may  cloud  its  reputation  for  stability,  but  its 
tranquillity  will  he  restored,  its  prosperity 
will  return,  and  the  stain  upon  its  national 
character  will  be  transferred  and  remain  an 
eternal  blot  on  the  memory  of  those  who 
caused  the  disorder.*' 


PUNCH  AND  THE  AMERICAN  WAR. 
Mr.  Washington  Wilks  recently,  in  a  lec- 
ture upon  the  Whittington  Club,  in  London, 
showed  up  the  course  of  Punch  towards  this 
country,  and  on  the  slavery  question,  since 
the  outbreak  of  the  war.  He  referred  to 
'^  the  many  humorous  things  that  had  been 
done  by  Punch  since  the  American  war  com- 
menced, the  first  of  which  was  the  divorce  a 
vinculo^  a  cartoon,  in  which  Mrs.  Carolina 
asserted  her  right  to  larrup  her  own  nigger, 
and  Abraham  Lincoln  upheld  and  protected 
him  from  her.  In  the  same  number  Punch 
described  the  Confederates  as  confederates  in 
the  crime  of  upholding  slavery,  and  urged 
that  the  more  doggedly  the  slavemongers 
combined  the  more  firmly  good  Republicans 
should  unite.  In  Aj)iil,  18G1,  Punch  advised 
the  South  not  to  hoist  their  flag  until  they 
were  entitled  to  do  so ;  but  the  South  not 
taking  his  advice,  he  wrote  an  anthem  for 
them.    It  was  always  necessary  that  a  nation 


should  have  a  national  anthem ;  and  Punck 
wrote  the  following  one  for  thorn  on  April  20, 
1861.  It  was  a  parody  on  one  of  our  moot 
popular  songs.    It  ran  thus : — 

*«  <  When  first  the  South,  to  fury  fiuined. 

Arose  and  broke  the  Union  chain. 
This  was  the  charter  of  the  land. 

And  Mr.  Davis  sang  the  strain  : 
Rule  Slaveonia,  Slaveonia  rules  and  niTes.    ' 
Christians  ever,  ever,  ever  have  had  BLaveB. 

**  <  And  Trade  that  knows  no  God  bat  gcM. 

Still  to  thy  pirate  port  repair, 
Blest  land  where  flesh,  where  human  flesh  is  Bold, 

And  manly  arms  may  flog  that  air: 

Rule  Slaveonia,  Slaveonia  mleg  and  raves. 

Christians  ever,  ever,  ever  have  been  slaveB.* 
\ 

«  That  was  the  language  of  Punch  on  the 
20th  of  April,  and  on  the  4th  of  May,  when 
the  news  came  of  the  fight  at  Fort  Sumter, 
when  the  first  rebel  shot  was  fired  at  the  flag 
of  the  United  States,  he  wrote,  afler  describ- 
ing the  fight,  *"  And  so  ends  the  first,  and  we 
trust  the  last,  engagement  of  the  American 
civil  war.'  The  difficulties,  however,  in- 
creased in  America,  and  on  the  11th  of  May 
Punch  produced  a  cartoon  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln sitting  before  the  fire  and  a  cloud  of 
smoke  coming  out.  Lincoln  was  there  rep- 
resented as  saying,  *  What  a  nice  White 
House  this  would  oe  if  it  were  not  for  tiie 
blacks !  ' 

^*  In  this  month  Punch  appeared  to  be  sore 
in  spirit,  for  he  wrote :  *■  Tbid  is  no  matter  for 
jest.  I  cannot  write  about  it  in  ink,  for  sac^ 
deeds  should  be  written  in  drops  of  blood  and 
teara,  for  in  this  land  of  prosperity  there 
must  be  slavery  secured  or  a  long  Bucccesion 
of  war.'  On  the  18th  of  May  there  w««  the 
pencil  of  the  artist  again  brought  to  bear  in 
the  cartoon  of  *  Csosar  Imperator.'  There 
the  nigger  was  represented  as  the  emperor, 
and  the  North  and  South  the  gladiators.  On 
the  25th  of  May  Punch  changed  his  note^and 
he  could  not  see  which  side  was  to  blame. 
Before  that  the  South  was  all  wrong,  but  at 
that  date  he  could  not  tell  who  waa  right. 
He  then  wrote  the  following  verse : — " 

*  *  *  O  Jonathan  and  Jellerson, 
Come  listen  to  my  song, 
I  can't  decide,  my  word  upon, 
Which  of  you  is  most  wrong. 
I  do  believe  I  am  afraid 
To  say  which  worse  behave, 
The  North  imposing  bonds  on  trade, 
Or  South  that  men  enslave.' 

It  was  asserted  that  the  North  had  fettered 
trade,  and  Punch  could  not  see  who  wm 
wrong. 

**  Would  any  one  credit  that  for  the  Bake 
of  a  twopenny  extra  duty  upon  certain  ar- 
ticles two  nations  would  go  to  war?    (No» 
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DO.)  No,  it  was  not;  and  so  Mr.  Punch  those  to  which  they  went,  and  the  advantages 
thought  in  the  course  of  the  next  week.  On  it  has  secured  the  emigrants  themselves. 
June  the  let,  having  road  President  Jefferson  To  collect  tlie  facts  and  fij^ures  which  the 
Davis's  address,  in  which  he  said  their  cause  execution  of  his  plan  necessitated  must  have 
was  *  just  and  holy,' he  remarked, '  Could  not  necessitated  vast  industry;  and  the  author 
the  negroes  of  tiie  Southern  States,  if  they  has  arranged  them  with  admirable  clearness, 
rose  against  their  masters,  sa^  as  much,  with  and  has  displayed  great  sagacity  in  deducing 
at  least  equal  justice,  for  their  own  insurrec-  lessons  from  them.  Ue  examines  his  subject 
tion?  '  in  every  aspect,— economic,  social,  political, 
**  But  on  the  17th  of  August  they  had  the  moral;  he  shows  what  encourages  and  what 
first  account  of  the  first  great  battle  that  had  checks  emigration ;  and  he  sets  forth  the  prin- 
been  fought.  It  was  fought  by  raw  levies  ciples  by  which  emigrants  should  be  guided  in 
that  had  never  fired  a  rifle  with  ball  in  it  be-  selecting  a  new  home.  Uis  grand  conclusion 
fore,  and  they  were  led  up  to  the  margin  of  a  is  that  emigration  is  not  only  beneficial  to  the 
wood  with  cannon  bearing  down  upon  them,  countries  to  which  the  emigrants  go,  but  Xhat 
and  no  wonder  that  they  gave  way.  The  it  proves  the  fecundity  and  the  vigor  of  that 
way  Punch  met  that  was  by  making  a  car-  which  sends  them  forth,  and  directly  or  in- 
toon,  in  which  they  were  described  in  their  directly  increases  the  commerce,  political 
flight  as  being  on  their  vniy.to  take  Canada,  power,  and  renown  of  the  latter,  in  other 
And  still  later  he  said  that  the  accounts  of  words,  he  holds  that  emigrants  serve  them- 
that  battle  ought  to  be  written  on  flying  selves,  their  new  land,  and  the  land  of  their 
sheets.  He  (Mr.  W.  Wilks)  would  ask  the  fathers.  But  to  do  this,  he  shows  in  a  very 
meeting  whether  that  was  the  way  to  encour^  masterly  manner  that  emigration  must  be  en- 
age  a  friendly  feeling  towards  us  on  the  part  tirely  free  and  independent ;  and  hence  he 
oi  the  Americans.*' — N,  Y,  Evening  Post,  condemns  the  hiring  system.     On  this  point 

he  is  no  doubt  right  in  principle,  but  still  we 

Pmts  Correspondence  of  the  Economist,  Aug.,  1863.  ^^^^  "^^  forget  that  there  are  climes,  count- 

HISTORY   OP  THE   EMIGRATION    OF   THE  ing  amongst  the  most  fruitful,  in  which  none 

TCTKTTTP-FVTTT  PPVTHRV  ^"^  Chinesc,  Coolics,  or  Africans  can  till  the 

NINETEENTH  CENTURY.  ^^jj^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^j^^^^  j^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  .^^^^ 

Some  months  back  I  mentioned  that  M.  ing  such  people  to  go  there,  and  to  work  when 

Jules  Duval,  a  writer  of  great  repute  in  the  they  are  there,  than  to  hire  them  beforehand 

economic  world,  had  brought  ont  chez  Messrs.  for  a  given  period  and  on  fixed  terms. 

Guillaumin  and  Co.,  a  Histoire  de  VEmigra-  In  the  introduction  to  his  work,  M.  Duval 

tion  au  XlXe.  Sikcle.    The  author's  name  contrasts  the  rapid  increase  of  the  population 

1         ».     1 1    i,-«^  u^^  «   -.,««:««*  «^^«.  in  Encland  with  the  slow  growth  of  that  of 

alone  would  have  been  a  sufficient  recom-   «        °       j         -u      ^.v.    P •- * 

,  ..         -  ,,            t      1^   .  ..  •              X  J  France,  and  aRcnbes  the  former  in  a  great 

mendation  of  the  work;  but  it  is  presented  ^^^^^  to  emigration.     He  then  says,  with 

to  the  public  with  the  solemn  approbation  of  much  eloquence  ,  »»  Let  others  denounce  if 

the  Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences  thoy  will,  as  culpable  want  of  foresight,  the 

— that  learned  body  having,  on  the  report  of  energetic  multiplication  of  the  English  peo- 

no  less  a  personage  than  M.  Hippolyte  Passy,  fie,  and  felicitate  France  on  being  preserved 

awarded   it  a  prize,  or,  in   French   phrase,  from  this  misfortune  by  the  demi-sterility  of 

-  crowned  "   it      Well  does  it  deserve  this  ^^V^^&^'^  but   for  my  Pf^^ /^^^hful  to  the 

-  .  -  ,  /.  -i.  .  u  ^u  ^  ancient  morality  and  patriotism  which  re- 
high  honor ;  for,  it  is,  perhaps,  the  most  ^^^^  ^  numerous  posterity  as  a  blessing 
able  and  learned,  and  certainly  the  most  com-  from  God,  I  point  out  thie  exhaustion  of  vital 
prehensive.  and  exact  history  of  emigration  sap  as  a  symptom  of  malady  and  decline.  I 
that  has  yet  been  published  in  any  language,  see  the  people  who  einigmte  redouble  efforts 
The  author  divides  his  book  into  two  parts  to  fill  up  voids,  redouble  virtues,  savings,  and 
-treating  in  one  of  what  he  calls  emigration  ^^bor  to  prepare  depirtures  and  new  establish- 
independent  of  all  engagements,  such  as  is  r^wea^ SfXf^^^^^^^^^^^ 

practised  by  the  great  majority  of  European  ^^j^  ^^^^^  .  ^,3,,^,^  „^„  j^i^^  without  hori- 

populations;    in  the  other  of  salaried  emi-  zons,  and  without  lofty  ambition,  consuming 

gration  with  engagements,  that  which  is  prac-  themselves  in  frivolous  plctisures  and    petty 

tised  under  contract   in   India,  China,  and  calculations, — and  families  alarmed  at  a  fe- 


parts  of  Africa.  Under  these  different  heads 
ne  gives  an  historical  and  statistical  account 
of  emigration  from  all  the  countries  of  the 
four  parts  of  the  globe  in  which  it  has  taken 
place  in  tlie  course  of  the  present  century  ; 
and  he  studies  the  eflecta  it  has  produced  on 
the  ootutries  which  the  emigrants  left  and 


cundity  which  would  impose  on  them  modest 
and  laborious  habitH.  Like  stagnant  waters, 
sta gnan  t  popu  lat  ions  })ecome  corr u  pt.  Moved 
by  this  spectacle,  I  should  dread  for  the  sed- 
entary race  an  early  degradation,  if  this  in- 
equality revealed  a  "idecree  of  Ptovidenoe,  in- 
Btoad  of  being  a  fieialt  of  1 
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EXPRESSIVl    SILENCE. — AN    ODE    TO    MBMOEY. 


EXPRBSSIVB  SILENCE. 

Sacred  silence  !    All  thy  power 

Have  we  ever  known  ? 
No  !    We  lavish  upon  languagt 

Praise  that  is  thy  own. 

Thought  is  silent,  in  its  dwelling 

Deep  within  the  breast ; 
Speech  is  but  the  outward  clothing 

In  which  thought  is  drest 

Speech  is  but  the  upper  current 

Of  a  deep,  deep  sea  ; 
Far  below,  in  sacred  silence. 

Must  the  treasures  be. 

Calmness,  coolness  dwell  with  ffllenoe ; 

Silent  falls  the  dew; 
Silent  roll  the  stars  above  us. 

In  the  unfathomed  blue. 

Silent  worship  !  His  not  merely 

Found  by  sitting  9till ; 
This  is  but  the  outward  symbol 

Of  the  silent  wilL 

Silent  waiting  !  not  the  body. 

But  the  soul,  that  stands 
With  bowed  head  and  ear  attentive. 

For  its  Lord's  commands. 

Silent  suffering  !  loud  lamenting 

Never  had  thy  power. 
Silent  sympathy!  no  other 

Fits  the  darkest  hour. 

Silent  gratitude  !  when  language 

Vainly  strives  to  tell 
All  her  sense  of  good  accepted, 

Silence  speaks  it  well. 

Mute  submission !  meekly  bowing 

*Neath  the  Eternal's  will ; 
•*  Dumb  because  my  Father  did  it," 

Is  its  language  still. 

Silent  joy!  to  give  it  utterance 

Music  has  no  tone. 
When  'tis  deepest,  purest,  holiest. 

It  is  all  our  own. 

What  can  still  the  voice  of  slander 

Like  the  mute  reply  7 
Love  to  slanderer  and  slandered, 

Speaking  in  the  eye. 

Is  the  spirit  moved  to  anger 

By  another's  speech? 
Silent  mastery  of  passion 

Best  his  heart  will  reach. 

Silent  vigils,  silent  prayers, 

Oh,  how  they  ascend 
From  the  sad  and  anxious  watchers 

By  the  couch  they  tend  ; 

And  like  vapor  heavenward  tending. 

They  will  fall  in  showers. 
Making  parched  and  barren  deserts 

Cheurful  with  spring  flowers. 


Mingling  with  the  crowds  around  OB, 

As  we  pass  them  by 
We  can  give  but  firiendly  greeting. 

Or  the  kind  reply. 

But  the  haod-in-hand  oompanioms. 

Journeying  side  by  side. 
Toward  the  one  eternal  city. 

Loving,  true,  and  tried ; 

Why  should  these  be  ever  feeding 

Upon  words  alone. 
When  the  heart's  most  precioos  feeiiiig 

Is  to  each  unknown  ? 

Ah  !  how  many  social  gatherings. 

Were  we  simply  true. 
Would  enrich  and  bless  our  spirits 

More  than  now  they  do  T 

Thought  and  speech  would  flow  togeUMT ; 

And  when  these  were  not, 
.  Silence,  like  the  heavenly  manna. 
Feeds  again  the  thought. 

We  should  often  find  at  parting. 

That  a  heavenly  guest 
Known  by  breaking  bread  among  os. 

Had  our  gathering  blest  BL 

-Friends*  Intelligencer, 


AN  ODE  TO  MEMOBT. 
''  Man  giveth  up  the  ghoet,  and  where  is  he  T  "- 
And  where  is  he?  not  by  her  side 

Whose  every  want  he  loved  to  tend ; 
Not  o'er  those  valleys  wandering  wide. 

Where,  swceUy  lost,  he  oft  would  wend  ; 
That  form  beloved  he  nuurks  not  more. 

Those  scenes  admired  no  more  AbH  see  ; 
The  scenes  are  lovely  as  before. 

And  she  as  fidr—but  where  is  he? 

Ah,  no  !  the  radiance  is  not  dim,    ^ 

That  used  to  gild  his  favorite  hill ; 
The  pleasures  that  were  dear  to  him 

Are  dear  to  life  and  nature  still ; 
But,  ah  !  his  home  is  not  as  fiir — 

Neglected  must  his  garden  be ; 
The  lilies  droop  and  wither  there. 

And  seem  to  whisper,  **  Where  is  he  T  ** 

IHs  was  the  pomp,  the  crowded  hall ; 

But  where  is  now  the  proud  display? 
His  riches,  honors,  pleasures,  all 

Desire  could  frame ;  but  where  ave  thqrl 
And  he,  as  some  tall  rock  that  stands 

Protected  by  the  circling  sea. 
Surrounded  by  admiring  bands. 

Seemed  proudly  strong^-oh,  where  is  1m  I 

The  churchyard  bears  an  added  stone. 

The  fireside  shows  a  vacant  chair. 
Here  sadness  dwells  and  weeps  alone. 

And  death  displays  his  banner  there ; 
The  life  is  gone,  the  breath  has  fled. 

And  what  has  been,  no  more  shaM  be ; 
The  well-known  form,  the  welcome  tread. 

Oh,  where  are  they,  and  where  is  he ! 
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A    VOICE    FROM    BELLE    ISLE. 


A  VOICE  FROM  BELLE  ISLB. 

**  Sick,  and  in  prison." 

Poor  Tom  '&  just  gone  !    I  clo§ed  his  ejeei 
Ho  died  in  muttering  low  the  text 
Tliat  says,  "  They  never  hunger  more.** 

I  lie  and  wonder  who*ll  go  next 
So  many  waiting  at  Death^s  door — 
To  some  it  opens  Paradise. 

Ob,  help  !  oh,  help  !    We'll  all  go  mad  ! 
The  dreadful,  gnawing,  hunger-pam 
Comes  back,  and  with  a  giant's  grasp 
Holds  life  and  reason  in  its  ol&sp : 
It  works  like  hell-fire  in  the  brain  ; 
If  Death  would  come  we  could  be  glad* 

Once  we  had  friends  and  country  too. 
Did  all  die  starving  7  tell  me,  Jack  ! 
Where's  mother?  whero's  the  dear  old  flagf 
Hurrah  !  Til  fight  while  there's  a  rag. 
Off,  boys  !  why  do  you  keep  me  back  7 
Stand  by  the  old  Bed,  White,  and  Blue. 

Ah,  is  it  death  7 >  I  cannot  see  ! 

I  hod  a  dream.     Oh,  help  !    Be  quick  ! 
Come,  mother,  Ruth  !     (Don't  say  I  died 
With  Tom,  poor  lorn  !  dead  by  my  side.) 
Who  says,  ••  I  was  in  prison  sick, 
And  yet  ye  came  not  unto  me**? 

**  I  teas  aihirst,  and  hungered,  too,** 
Ah,  then  He  knows  our  agony! 
Read,  Jack,  how  cunning  »Satan  tried 
To  tempt  him  !     I'd  be  satisfied 
To  die  ten  deaths.  Jack,  just  to  see 
Our  army  marching  here  fur  you  ! 

How  many.  Jack,  are  on  the  floor? 
Poor  fellows  !    There  is  little  Jim  ! 
How  can  they  starve  a  child  to  death? 
Cry,  Jack,  out  hud  !    My  dying  breath 
Mmt  bring  our  boys  to  rescue  him 
And  all  the  thirteen  thousand  more. 

Why  don't  they  come  7    How  could  we  see 
Them  starving,  prisoned  hero?    I'd  choke 
At  food  until  I'd  raised  a  band 
Who'd  vow  with  steadfast  heart  and  band 
To  d:ire  and  die  until  we'd  broke 
Their  prison-doors  and  set  them  free. 

But,  Jack,  no  matter  !    We  wont  flinch 
From  death  by  starving,  if  the  Lord 
Do  sufi'cr  this.     But  this  I  know! 
I'd  blay  my  country's  deadly  foe 
In  honest  battle  with  my  sword, 
But  not  in  prison^  inch  by  inch, 

0  Jack,  come  close  !    I'm  going  fast ! 

If  you  get  home  tell  mother  this : 

I  died  for  love  of  Right  and  Truth. 

God  bless  her  and  my  little  Ruth  ! 

Dear  Jack,  give  mother  my  last  kiss. 

Good-by.     Our  boys  will  come  at  last ! 

All's  over  with  that  faint «'  Good-by : '» 
0  brothers,  comrades,  is  that  oil? 


His  mute  lips  still  cry  oat  of  wrong — 
The  martyr's  wail,  "How  long?  how  long?* 
And  thrill  us  with  the  trumpet-call, 
'  Help !  help  !  before  the  thousands  die ! " 

— Harper*s  Weekly. 


''Oh,  that  I  had  the  wings  of  the  dove,  thai  I 
might  flee  away  and  bo  at  rost." 

So  prayed  the  Psalmist  to  be  f^ 

From  mortal  bonds  and  earthly  thrall ; 
And  such,  or  soon  or  late,  shall  bo 

Full  oft  the  heart-breathed  prayer  of  all ; 
And  when  life's  latest  sands  we  rove, 
-    With  faltering  foot  and  aching  brMSt, 
Shall  sigh  for  wings  that  waft  the  doTe, 
To  "flee  away  and  be  at  rest." 

While  hearts  are  young  and  hopes  are  high, 

A  fairy  dream  doth  life  appear ; 
Its  sights  are  beauty  to  the  eye. 

Its  sounds  are  n)usio  to  the  ear  ; 
But  soon  it  glides  from  youth  to  age : 

And  of  its  joys  no  mora  possessed, 
«We  like  the  captive  of  the  cage. 

Would  **  flee  away  and  be  at  rest.'* 

Is  ours  fair  woman's  angel  smile, 

All  bright  and  beautiful  as  d«)y  ? 
So  of  her  cheek  and  eye  the  while. 

Time  steals  the  rose  and  dims  the  ray; 
She  wanders  in  the  spirit  land. 

And  we,  with  speechless  grief  oppreflsed, 
As  o'er  the  mouldering  form  we  stand. 

Would  gladly  share  her  place  of  rest 

Beyond  the  hills,  beyond  the  sea. 
Oh,  for  the  pinions  of  the  dove  ! 
Oh,  for  the  morning's  wings  to  flee 
Away,  and  be  with  those  I  love  ! 
'   When  all  is  fled  that^s  bright  and  four. 
And  life  is  but  a  wintry  waste, 
This — this  at  last  must  be  our  prayer. 
Would  "  flee  away  and  be  at  rest." 

— Knickerbocker. 


"REST  AlfiJ)  BE  THANKFUL." 

AT  THE  HEAD  OF  GLEVCROB. 

DouBUNO  and  doubling  with  laborious  walk. 
Who,  that  has  gained  at  length  the  wi^ed-lbr 

Height,  • 

This  brief,  this  simple,  wayside  Call  oan  slight. 
And  rests  not  thankful?    Whether  cheer^  by 

talk 
With  some  loTed  friend,  or  by  the  unseen  hawk 
Whistling  to  clouds  and  sky-bom  streams,  that 

shine 
At  the  sun's  outbreak,  as  with  light  divine. 
Ere  they  descend  to  novrish  root  and  stalk 
Of  yalley  flowers.    Nor,  while  the  limbs  repose. 
Will  wc  forget  that,  as  the  fowl  can  keep 
Absolute  stubess,  poised  aloft  ui  air. 
And  fishes  front,  unmoved,  thetorrent*B  sweep, — 
So  may  the  Soul,  through  powers  that  Faith'  be- 
stows, 
Wm  rest  and  ease  and  peace,  with  bliss  that 
angels  share." 

— Wordsyxnih* 


WIT    AND    HUMOR.  147 

From  Hw  Weitminstor  Review.  man,  who  finds  himself  here  placed  in  that 

WIT  AND  HUMOR.  solemn  position  *•  between  two  Eternities," 

L  EHenvrntary  Sketches  of  Moral  Philosophy,  the  contemplation  of  which  has  proved  so  d6- 

ddiverefat  the  Royd  InsiU^ion.in  the  pressing  to  Mr.  Carlyle,  as   indeed  it  must 

y^^  1804    1805,  imi  1806.     By  the  J^ove  to  all  earnest  thinkers-man,  who.  l«t 

late  Rev.  bydney  Smith.  M. A.    London.  P^  ^^^  ^.^^  ^^^    ^^^^^.^^ ,.  .^  ^;^  ^^^^^ 

2.  Wit  and  Humor,  scleaed from  the  English  unmindful  of  his  moral  responsibilities'*— 

PoHs,  with  an  lllustratioe  Essay  and  Crit-  should  yet  be  fitted  by  his  nature  to  give  way 

ical  Comments.    By  Leigh  Hunt.     Eon-  to  unbridled  mirth  and  indulge  in  unbounded 

don.     1810.  facetiousness.    Misfortune  loses  half  its  bit- 

3.  The  Life  and  Remains  of  Theodore  Ed-  tcrncss  when  iU  victim  can  smile  upon  it ; 

ward  Hook     By  the  Rev.  R  IL  Dnlton  ^„^  ^^       y^  ^^^  of  Heaven  has  not  in- 

Barbam,  B.A.    2  vols.    London.  1849.   „    •  1 1    ®  .    .    j  ./r         u      •      i.u    i     u 

4.  The  Inyoldsby  Legends;  or.  Mirth  and  variably  restrained  it  from  shearing  the  lamb 

Marcels.     By  Thomas  Inguldsby,   Esq.   somewhat  too  closely,  it  has  induced  it  oOcn 
3  volrt.     London.     1840.  thus  to  **  temper  the  wind  "  so  as  to  suit  its 

5.  The  Wit  and  Wisdom  of  the  Rev.  Sydney  unprotected  condition. 

Smith :  a  Selection  of  the  most  Memorabk  Although  in  a  community  of  ants,  of  bees, 

Passajcs  in  his  ^Vrjthigs  and  Conversa-  or  of  beavers,  where— according  to  M.  Comto 

tton.     London.     18G1.  ^^^  ^,,g  jn^^^em  philosophical  politicians— 

o.  Eptrjrams:  Ancient  and  Modem,     Edited  .         ,.        ^     r              •  i  •     „•     ^            i. 

by   the  Rev.  John  Booth,  B.A.  Cam-  ^ho  rudiments  of  our  social  instincs  may  be 

biid-c.     London.     18G3.  usefully   investigated,  an  admirable  gravity 

7.   Wit  and  Wisdom;  Jokes,  Conundrums,  must  of  necessity  prevail,  wo  should  be  mis- 

and  Aphorisms.    London.     1860.  taken  if,  in  the  study  of  human  societies,  we 

The  lato  Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis,  in  did  not  allow  to  the  sense  of  the  ridicuIouB 

his  **  Treat'iRo  upon  Methods  of  Observation  an  important  place  as  a  factor  of  the  social 

and  Reasoning  in  Politics,"  has  classed  the  sum.      It  has   at  times,   indeed,  sufficient 

appreciation  of  the  witty  and  humorous,  to-  strength  to  overcome  all  those  feelings  which 

gether  with  insanity  and  intemperance,  as  a  wo  arc  in   the  habit  of  deeming  the  most 

distinctive  characteristic  of  the  human  race,  powerful  in  our  nature.     For  good  or  for 

*^  Animals,"  he  says,  **  have  no  sense  of  the  evil,  tbo  Cap-and-Bells  is  an  emblem  of  an 

ridiculous,  and  never  laugh.     They  have  no  authority  as  real  as  the  Crown  or  the  Mitre, 

games,  no  toys,  no  pastimes,  no  amusements,  the  Sword  or  the  Gown.     To  become  in  the 

though  their  young  sometimes  play  and  gam-  ordinary  way  a  **  martyr   for   the  truth's 

bol."     (Vol.  i.  p.  33.)     If  therefore  we  can-  sake  "  has  been  the  ambition  of  many  noble 

not,  with  Professor  Owen,  take  our  stand  minds;  but  we  never  heard  of  any  one  who, 

upon  the  hippocampus  minor  or  the  posterior  voluntarily,  became  a  laughing-stock  for  the 

cor/iu— if  wc   cannot  even,   with   orthodox  purpose  of  testifying  the  sincerity  of  his 

psychologists,  deny  the  possession   of  some  opinions.     It  is  a  matter  of  common  observa- 

solid  reasoning  power  by  brutes— it  is  still  tion  that  men  will  rather  be  thought  villains 

comforting  to  reflect,  in  these  days  of  Dar-  than  fools ;  for  it  is  much  more  pleasing  to 

win  and  lluxloy,  that  man  is  elearly  dis-  our  vanity  to  be  hated  than  despised.     Con- 

tinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  animated  se-  tempt  is  usually  harder  to  bear  than  perse- 

ries  not  only  by  a  more  perfect  development  cution,  and  Voltaire  merely  expressed  the 

of  the  glutai  luueclcs,  but  also  by  being,  in  general  sentiment  ef  the  world  when  he  said 

one  sense  of  the  word  at  least,  an  eminently  he  would  rather  be  abused  than  forgotten, 

ludicrous  creature.  The  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  like  all  the 

It  may  be  permitted  to  Teleologists  and  other  faculties  of  our  minds,  has  its  own  ap- 

Opti mists  to  applaud  the  wisdom  of  a  mys-  propriate  sphere  of  action,  the  bounds  of 

terious  Providence  which  has  ordained  that  which,   however,   it   continually   oversteps, 

the  only  Injing  fully  conscious  of  the  miserictt  Whilst  the  deeper  sorrows  to  which  we  are 

of  life  should  also  be  the  only  one  capable  of  subjected  are  abandoned  to  the  consolations 

laughing  at  them  :  that  man,  who  alone  can  of  virtue  or  the  support  of  fortitude,  and  the 

appreciate  the  depth  and  extent  of  that  mai-  graver  ethical  oflTenccs  are  handed  over  to  the 

morale  and  mal-physijue  of  which  Candido  so  correction  of  more  solemn  tribunals,  its  prof- 

patiently  endeavored  to  disoover  the  oauscs —  inco  is  to  soften  the  discomforts  of  our  lifeSy 
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to  obliterate  the  efTects  of  our  everj-day 
troubles,  and  to  punish  the  neglect,  or  the 
too  pedantic  obeorvance  of  the  decencies  or 
oonventionalities  of  polished  society.  It  ex- 
pands caution ;  it  relaxes  dignity ;  it  un- 
freezes coldness ;  it  teaches  age  and  .care  to 
smile  again;  it  recalls  the  half-forgotten 
gleams  of  happiness  to  the  face  of  melan- 
choly ;  and  when  we  are  casually  thrown  to- 
gether with  our  fellow-men  without  any  ob- 
vious means  of  sympathizing  with  them,  it 
often  proves  to  be  the  *'  one  touch  of  natqre 
that  makes  th^  whole  world  kin."  It  is  the 
guardian  of  our  *'  minor  morals  ;  "  it  renders 
men  rightly  dependent  upon  the  judgments 
of  their  associates,  and  lays  the  basis  of  that 
decorum  and  propriety  of  conduct  which  is  a 
seccssary  condition  of  social  life,  and  upon 
which  is  founded  the  great  charm  of  the  in- 
tercourse of  equals.  It  curbs  the  sallies  of 
eccentricity,  folly,  and  impertinence ;  and  re- 
bukes the  smaller  ebullitions  of  that  univer- 
sal selfishness  which  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer 
maintains  to  be  a  sign  of  man's  fitness  for 
his  **  original  predatory  "  existence,  and  his 
(happily  evanescent)  want  of  adaptation  to 
a  gregarious  state.  It  is  the  great  enemy  of 
obtrusiveness  generally.  The  very  decent, 
the  very  proper,  and  the  righteous  over-much 
are  legitimately  open  to  its  attacks.  It  is  the 
champion  of  that  useful  quality  indefinitely 
known  as  common-sense,  or  the  application 
of  the  rules  of  right  reason  to  the  ordinary 
affiiirs  of  life.  It  often  takes  the  place  among 
men  of  what  is  miscalled  bullying  among 
schoolboys ;  it  serves  to  rub  off  the  crude 
angles  of  the  unformed  character  and  fit  it  into 
its  proper  place  in  the  world.  It  acts  like  the 
tongue  of  the  maternal  bear,  and  frequently 
licks  an  unsightly  cub  into  a  most  respect- 
able young  Bruin.  It  tends  to  prevent  those 
innocent  outrages  upon  good  taste  which 
many  respectable  but  unworldly  people  are 
apt  to  commit,  and  to  check  those  insults 
which  arise  from  carelessness  and  inattention 
to  the  feelings,  opinions,  or  circumstances  of 
others — ^arising  from  coarseness  of  mind  rather 
than  from  malignity  of  disposition.  But  to 
laugh,  or  join  in  a  laugh,  implies  a  superi- 
ority so  gratifying  to  self-esteem,  that  it  is 
difficult  for  this  sense  of  the  ridiculous  to  be 
kept  within  due  limits.  To  many  minds  it 
is  pleasing  to  gain  even  a  transitory  and 
merely  apparent  ascendency  over  that  which 
18  better  and  wiser  than  themeelves  by  the 
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simple  process  of  poking  fun  at  it.  There  ii^ 
a  wide-spread  tendency  if  possible  to  deride 
things  with  which  it  is  not  safe  to  cope  with 
more  serious  criticism .  A  short  and  not  very 
arduous  way  of  gaining  a  popular  victory 
over  arguments  not  easy  to  refute  is  to  laugh 
at  the  advocates  who  advance  them.  The 
habit  of  seeing  things  in  a  ludicrous  light  is 
thus  constantly  making  incursions  from  its 
own  region  upon  other  grounds— even  the 
most  solemn  and  most  sacred ;  it  then  be* 
comes  an  influence  as  injurious  as,  in  its 
proper  field  of  exertion,  it  is  beneficial.  Iq 
questions  of  principle,  a  determined  resist- 
ance to  its  encroachments  is  a  duty.  Re- 
forms in  social,*  moral,  or  religious  oodss 
must  be  undertaken  in  a  ppirit  very  different 
from  that  of  a  jest.  **  Ecraser  I'infcane ' '  was 
a  good  motto ;  but  the  thing  was  to  be  done 
with  the  club  of  reason  and  not  with  the 
feather  of  wit.  To  battle  with  the  ridicule 
of  society  upon  trivial  things,  upon  questions 
of  manner,  appearance,  or  dress,  is  the  sign 
of  a  peevish  mind  and  not  of  an  independent 
spirit.  But  in  matters  of  importance,  whese 
deep  conviction  can  really  have  a  place,  where 
settled  notions  of  man's  duty  to  his  God  or 
towards  his  neighbor  are  involved — then  it  is 
both  right  and  noble  to  brave  the  jeers  and 
laughter  of  the  world.  Unless  the  princi- 
ples of  a  man  are  inured  against  the  perils  of 
ridicule  he  will  be  tossed  about  with  every 
new  wind  of  doctrine ;  he  can  no  more  exer- 
cise his  reason  with  the  constant  dread  of 
laughter  than  he  can  enjoy  his  life  with  the 
constant  dread  of  death ;  he  must  act  in  such 
cases  as  Sydney  Smith  has  said,  **  as  one  who 
wore  a  soul  of  his  own  in  his  bosom,  and  did 
not  wait  till  it  was  breathed  into  him  by  the 
breath  of  fashion."*  It  might  thus  seem 
that  ridicule  runs  a  risk  of  becomtng  an 
agent  in  promoting  that  tendency  to  social 
stagnation  against  which  Mr.  John  Stuart 
Mill,  in  his  essay  on  Liberty,  has  entered  so 
noble  a  protest.  It  might  prove  an  instro* 
mcnt  for  establishing  the  tyranny  of  the  ma- 
jority, and  for  the  destruction  of  that  sover- 
eignty of  the  individual  upon  which  so  much 
depends.  Whilst  we  confine  ourselves  to  the 
«*  high  h  priori  ground,"  there  appears  to  be 
some  foundation  for  this  apprehension ;  but  it 
disappears  when  we  condescend  to  particu- 
lars, or,  in  the  words  of  Lord  Eldon,  **  clothe 
tho  principle  in  circumstance."  The  stag- 
•  <<Sketohcs  of  KonI  PhilMopl^/  p.  ISA. 
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mmt  civilization  of  the  Chinese  empire — the 
great  type  of  an  unprogreflBive  community — 
oanoot,  even  by  the  ezerciue  of  the  minateet 
pbiioflophio  ingenuity,  be  traoed  to  the  ez- 
oeeeive  pleasantry  either  of  the  mandarine  or 
the  populace.  On  the  other  hand,  the  senee 
of  the  ridiculous  has  played  a  conspicuous 
part  in  the  history  of  those  nations  whose  ad- 
vances have  been  most  striking  and  most  last- 
ing, ^lore  especially  has  it  shown,  its  activity 
at  periods  when  such  advances  were  most 
marked. 

In  all  free  states  satirists  and  caricaturists 
have  been  among  the  most  popular  exponents 
of  the  views  of  political  parties.  To  confine 
our  illustrations  to  modem  times,  we  find  in 
our  own  country  that  the  series  of  contests 
known  by  the  phrase  of  the  "great  struggle 
for  civil  and  religious  liberty  "  were  carried 
on  almost  as  much  by  humorists,  pamphlet- 
eers, and  draughtsmen  as  by  statesmen,  ora- 
tors, and  politicians.  Butler  and  Cowley, 
Swia  and  Churchill,  Woloott  and  Qifford, 
Gilray  and  H.  B.,  were  as  truly  powers  to 
their  parties  as  their  acknowledged  leaders  in 
Parlinmeut.  The  productions  of  Fox  and 
Sheridan,  of  Pitt  and  Canning,  in  the  "  Rol 
lihd  "  and  "  Anti-Jacobin,"  are  hardly  less 
famous  than  their  more  legitimate  eflforts  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  From  these  peri- 
odicals may  bo  gathered  the  history  of  the 
age  with  almost  as  much  fulness  as  from  the 
•»  Annual  Register,"  and  certainly  more  co- 
piously than  from  what  Mr.  Froude  has  pro- 
nounced to  be  the  best  means  of  teaching 
English  history,  the  "  Statute  Book."  •  In- 
deed, the  serious  criticisms  on  tho  political 
events  of  those  stirring  times  have  mostly 
been  forgotten,  whilst  those  pieces  which 
were  intended  to  work  merely  a  transient  end 
and  expire  with  the  hour,  have  proved  their 
more  lasting  memorials.  Not  a  tithe  of  those 
who  have  read  the  *'  Needy  Knifc-Grinder  " 
have  read  Burke's  *'  Letter  on  the  French 
Revolution,"  wliilo  such  works  as  Knight's 
**  Progress  of  Civil  Society  "  survive  only  in 
their  ^larodies.  Tho  old  monarchy  of  France 
was  defined  a  despotism  limited  by  epigrams, 
and  even  during  tlic  Revolution  contending 
factions  had  time  and  inclination  to  lampoon 
each  other.  Rivarol  and  Chamfort  repre- 
sented the  Aristocrats  and  the  Jacobins,  and 
the  latter,  who  had  every  opportunity  of 
judging  of  the  efiicacy  of  that  other  great 
•  See  «  Oxford  Vm^jt,"  18S6. 
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political  engine,  the  guillotine,  haa  left  it 
upon  record  that  //  n'y  a  rien  qui  tue  cornmi 
un  ridicule.  Even  in  Prussia  the  first  signs 
of  political  vitality  displayed  by  a  iong-suf- 
fcring^nd  phlegmatic  nation  were  seen  in  the 
"  ponderous  levities  "  of  **  Eladderadatofa." 
We  can  all  judge  of  how  much  the  vividnesB 
of  Lord  Macaulay's  style  of  composing  his- 
tory was  due  to  bis  constant  reference  to  his 
favorite  "  broadsides ;  "  and  we  may  be  oei^- 
tain  that  no  fhture  historiair  of  England  will 
be  able  to  neglect  the  volumes  of  Punch, 
"Give  me  the  making  of  a  people's  song|B, 
and  I  care  not  who  makes  its  laws,"  is  a  sen- 
tence which  expresses  (though  in  an  exag- 
gerated form)  a  profound  political  truth. 

There  is  probably  no  more  useless  branch 
of  literature  than  that  which  is  formed  of 
such  compositions  as  have  critical  theory  or 
theoretical  criticism  for  their  subject.  A  man 
may  talk  very  good  prose  all  his  life  without 
knowing  it,  like  M.  Jourdain,  or  may  argue 
with  the  utmost  subtlety,  like  Mr.  Shandy, 
"  without  so  much  as  knowing  the  names  of 
his  tools,"  or  "  the  difference  between  the 
arffumcntum  ad  hominem  and  the  argumerUvm 
ad  ignorantiam.^^  Bnt  if  he  plunges  into 
rhetoric,  the  chances  are  that  he  will  follow 
the  example  of  the  gentleman  who,  according 
to  Addison,  "  wrote  upon  the  sublime  in  a 
low,  grovelling  style,"  or,  like  many  of  th© 
authors  whose  works  we  have  consulted,  write 
upon  the  ridiculous  in  the  dullest  possible 
manner.  It  is  strange  that  wit  and  humor, 
which  are  everywhere  so  much  admired, 
should  bo  so  little  understood.  If  we  seek 
for  illustrations  we  are  oppressed  by  the  sa- 
perabundance  of  materials  *,  but  in  the  way  of 
explanation  we  find  scarcely  anything  vale* 
able  or  profound.  The  famous  Dr.  Barrow, 
who  was  both  a  witty  and  a  learned  man, 
confesses,  at  the  outset  of  his  celebrated  ac- 
count of  wit,  his  inability  to  define  it.  In 
his  fourteenth  Sermon,  he  says: — 

"  It  may  bo  demanded,  what  the  thing  we 
speak  of  is,  and  what  this  facetiousness  doth 
impart  ?  To  which  question  I  might  reply, 
as  Democritusdid  to  him  that  asked  the  defi- 
nition of  a  Man — *  Thai  which  we  all  see  and 
know ' — and  one  better  apprehends  what  it  is 
by  acquaintance  than  I  can  inform  him  by 
description." 

In  the  same  mood  Cowley  has  conceived 
the  metaphysical  Ode  whieb  Dr.  Johnson  hat 
pronounced  inimitabley  btgimiiBgy— 
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"  Tell  me,  oh  tell,  wkat  kind  of  thing  is  wit  7 
Thou,  who  mtuter  art  of  it 
For  the  first  matter  loves  variety,  less. 
Less  women  lov'  it,  either  in  love  or  dress. 
A  thousand  different  shapes  it  bears. 
Comely  in  thousand  shapes  appears. 
Yonder  we  see  it  plain,  and  here  His  now. 
Like  spirits  in  a  place,  we  know  not  how.**  * 

*<  It  is,  indeed,"  continucsBarrow,**  a  thing 
80  Tersatilo  and  multiform,  appearing  in  so 
many  shapes  and  garbs,  so  variously  appre- 
hended by  several  eyes  and  judgments,  that 
it  seemeth  no  less  hard  to  settle  a  clear  and 
certain  notion  thereof  than  to  make  a  portrait 
of  Proteus,  or  to  define  the  figure  of  too  fleet- 
ing wind." 

Almndoning,  therefore,  an  attempt  at  a 
definition,  he  proceeds  to  examples,  including 
among  them  not  only  what  would  now  be 
called  wit,  but  also  humor,  punning,  buffoon- 
ery, and  the  ridiculous  in  almost  every  form. 

<*  Sometimes  it  licth  in  pat  allusion  to  a 
known  story,  or  in  seasonable  application  of 
a  trivial  sabring,  or  in  forging  an  apposite 
tale;  sometimes  it  playetn  in  woras  and 
phrases,  taking  advantage  from  their  ambi- 
gaity  of  sense,  or  the  affinity  of  their  sound  ; 
sometimes  it  is  wrapped  in  a  dress  of  lumi- 
nous expression  :  ana  sometimes  it  lurketh 
under  an  odd  similitude.  Sometimes  it  is 
lodged  in  a  sly  question  ;  in  a  smart  answer ; 
in  a  quirkish  reason  ;  in  a  shrewd  intimation  ; 
in  cunningly  diverting  or  cleverly  retorting 
an  objection  ;  sometimes  it  is  couched  in  a 
bold  scheme  of  speech  ;  in  a  tart  irony  ;  in  a 
lusty  hyperbole ;  in  a  startling  metaphor  ;  in 
a  plau8il)le  reconciling  of  contradictions ;  or 
in  acute  nonsense.  Sometimes  a  scenical 
representation  of  persons  or  things,  a  coun- 
terfeit speech,  a  mimical  look  or  gesture, 
pefiseth  for  it;  sometimes  an  affected  sim- 
plicity, sometimes  a  presumptuous  bluntness, 
gives  it  being.  Sometimes  it  riseth  only  from 
a  lucky  hitting  upon  what  is  strange ;  some- 
times from  a  crafty  wresting  obvious  matter 
to  the  purpose.  Often  it  consisteth  in  one 
knows  not  what,  and  springe th  up  one  can 
hardly  tell  how."  f 

This  last  sentence  is  certainly  comprehen- 
sive, and  might,  perhaps,  without  d'^ad- 
vantage,  have  come  earlier  in  the  passage. 
Barrow  has  attempted  to  tr?.ce  no  general 
attri!>iite  running  through  all  the  different 
manii'estations  of  wit  and  humor  which  he 
has  enumerated  :  yet  as  thoy  produce  a  single 
effect  which  ho  has  characterized  further  on 

•  "  Cowley's  Works,"  vol.  i.  p.  3,  edition  1707. 
t  Leigh  Hunt's  **  Wit  and  Humor,"  p.  4. 
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as  **  an  unusual  and  a  grateful  twang,"  tllert 
must  in  all  of  them  exist  more  or  lees  of 
r  what  chemists  would  call  a  common  *<  active 
principle."  Locke,  who  followed  Barrow, 
was  able  to  form  from  his  particulars  some- 
thing like  a  geneml  proposition.*    * 

"  Wit  lies  most  in  the  assemblage  of  ideas, 
and  putting  those  together  with  qoickQees 
and  variety  wherein  can  be  found  an/  re- 
semblance or  congruity." 

Addison  ob6erves,t — 

*<  This  is  the  best  and  most  philoeopbical 
account  that  I  have  met  with  of  writ ;  which 
generally,  though  not  always,  consists  ia 
such  a  resemblance  and  congruity  of  ideas  as 
'  this  author  mentions.     I  shall  only  add  to  it, 
;  by  way  of  explanation,  that  every  resemblance 
I  of  ideas  is  not  that  which  we  call  wit,  un- 
j  less  it  be  such  an  one  that  gives  delight  and 
I  surprise  to  the  reader.    These  two  properties 
J  seem  essential  to  wit,  more  particularly  the 
jlast  of  them."    And  he  continues,  **  It  is 
necessary  that  the  ideas  should  not  lie  too 
near  together  in  the  nature  of  things,  for 
where  the  likeness  is  obvious  it  gives  no  sur- 
prise." 

Now  both  these  definitions  include  too  much 
— for  the  discovery  of  a  relaticm  between  ideas 
which  excites  delight  and  surpripo  produces 
the  feeling  of  the  beautiful  or  the  sublime  as 
often  as  it  does  that  of  wit.  Take  Burke's 
description  of  the  Queen  of  France,  or  Mil- 
ton's description  of  the  Devil : — 

•*  Surely  never  lighted  on  this  orb,  which 
she  hardly  seemed  to  touch,  a  more  delight- 
ful vision.  I  saw  her  just  above  the  horizon, 
decorating  and  cheering  the  elevated  sphere 
she  had  just  begun  to  move  in,  glittering  like 
the  morning  star,  full  of  life  and  splendor  and 
joy.  Oh,  what  a  revolution  !  and  what  a 
heart  must  I  have  to  contemplate  without 
emotion  that  elevation  and  that  fall !  " 

This  is  not  witty,  because  it  is  beautiful ; 
the  following  is  not  witty,  because  it  is  suh- 
lime : — 

**  He  scarce  hod  ceased,  when  the  superior  Fiend 
Was  moving  towaixl  the  shore  ;  his  ponderous 

shield, 
Ethereal  temper,  mossy,  large,  and  rouiid. 
Behind  him  cast :  the  broad  circumference 
Hung  on  his  sh6uldcrs  like  the  moon,  whose 

orb 
Through  optic  glass  the  Tuscan  artist  views 

•  **  Essay  on  the  Human  Undentandliig,''  b.  H* 
oh.  xi.  par.  2. 

t  Spectaiar,  No.  C3. 
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At  eTening,  from  the  top  of  Fesole,  ideas  presented  to  the  mind.    This  end  is  ef- 

Or  in  Taldarno,  to  descry  new  lands,  fectcd  in  one  or  other  of  these  three  wajs : 

Rivers,  or  mountains,  in  her  spotty  glohe.  first,  in  debasing  thin^  pompous,  or  seem* 

His  spear— to  equal  which  the  tallest  pine  jngiy  rrrave ;  secondly,  in  aggrandizing  thinn 

Hewn  on  Norwegian  hilbi.  to  be  the  mast  ij^jg  ^nd  frivolous ;  thirdly,  in  setting  ordi- 

Of  some  great  ammlral,  were  but  a  wand—  ^^  objects  by  means  not  only  remote  but 

uTw  uio  uuiiuui,  uii»ii>.  common  point  of  view."  • 

Drydcn  wo.  more  nijfortanate  for  he  bu  j^  j^           ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  j.,j,j^„ 

oalkd  w.t  "a  propriety  of  thought,  and  ^^  ^j,^  ^pc„tione  of  wit  are  true  as  far  a. 

adaptcdtothoBubjec  ."which  if  true,  wonld  j^'^^^.    yf\  have  many  examples  of 

make  "  Butler's  Analogy  "and  his  three  ser-  .,                -_.                         "^           '^ 

.   r\     IT            xTi       »»  •    i.      r         ^  tnem;  as,  nrst, — 
mons  **  On  Human  Nature  "  jests  of  most 

excellent  pungency.    Congreve  has  written  in  "  And  now  hfid  Phoebus  in  the  lap 

the  «me  -U^y  .tyle  na  Barrow    without  ffit-atSs^rtKc  n-orn 

throwing  the  slightest  light  upon  his  subject.  5.^^  51^^  to  red  began  to  turn." 
Pope,  again,  io  the  **  Essay  on  Criticism," 
says,— . 


Or,- 


-•  True  wit  is  nature  to  advantage  drest.  "  2^^*  ^",?^  ^"?^'  .^\  ^"  *^^  "^i}*' 

wu!^*    X  „«!r  Vu^„«i,*    K„*  iS»«-^  --.11  ^^  That  could  as  well  bml  o'er  as  swaddle— 

What  oft  was  thought,  but  ne  er  so  well  ex-  ^^.^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^ 

P*^                       *  And  styled  of  war  as  well  as  peace. 

But  a  little  further  .on  ho  adds, —  So  some  rats  cf  amphibious  nature 

.^  ^.        -       ,  Arc  either  for  the  Und  or  water."  t 
<*  For  works  may  have  more  wit  than  does  'em 

good;"  Secondly^ such  passages  as  the  following 

showing  that  ho  did  not  adhere  very  perti-  from  Phillip's  "  Splendid  Shilling :  "— 

naciously  to  his  definition.      Dr.   Johnson  ««  Afflictions  great !     Yet  greater  still  remain, 

says, —  My gallijaslHns,  th  it  have  long  withstood 

,.,,7...           ,                 .            ,         J     i-i  The  winter's  fury  and  encroaching  frosts, 

"  Wi   may  lie  more  rigorously  and  philo-  g   ^.^^  ,„j^„ J  ^^^^^  ^j^  ^^^  ^f^^ ^^j^j^^ ,) 

sophically  considered  as  a  kind  of  concardta  a  horrid  chasm  disclose,  with  orifice 

discors,  a  combination  of  dissimilar  imaj5es,  ^vidc,  discontinuous  ;  at  wh  c!i  the  winds 

or  discovery  of  occult  rescmbhincce,  in  things  Euros  and  Auster,  and  the  dreadful  force 

apparently  unlike."  Of  Doreas,  that  conp^cals  Ihc  Cronian  waves, 

So  that  to  have  found  out  the  chemical  TumuWYnt^^^^ 
identity  of  charcoal  and  diamond,  or  the  cor- 
relation of  the  physical   forces,  must  have  Or  in  the  "  Rape  of  the  Lock,"— 
been  strokes  of  pure  pleasantry.     Oar  saoans  ••Here,  thou,  great  Anna,  whom  three  realms 
have   b^n  joking   in   tho  merriest  manner  obey, 

without  being  in  the  least  aware  of  it.  !><»*  sometimes  counsel  take,  and  Boroctimes 

**  tea." 

"  Sir  Richard  Dlaokmoro's  notion  of  wit,"  . 

says  Sydney  Smitli, »»  ii,  that  it  is  *  a  series  Drayton  in  his  "  Nymphidia,  or  Court  of 

of  high  and  exalted  ferments.'     It  very  pus-  Faery,"  describes  a  rider  who,  falling  from  a 

sihly  may  bc^  l)ut  not  exactly  comprehending  **  fiery  earwig  **  upon  which  he  is  mounted, 

what  u  meant  by  *  a  series  of  high  and  ex-  exclaims, 

alted  ferments,' 1  do  not  think  myself  bound  * 

to  waste  mucli  time  in  criticising  the  meta-  "  Behold  mc,  gods !  and  thou,  base  world,  laugh 

phy«cs  of  this  learned  physician.  '  •  ^^^  ^n^  j  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^,  ^^^^^^  , ., 

Dr.  Campbell,  in  his  »*  Philosophy  of  Rhet-  -,,      ,            r  ..  o  n-      *    r             i.    t»i 

^  .    ,,  ,     ^     .     .     .       , X      ^  J     »  I  The  charm  of  **  Gulliver  R  Journey  to  Lu- 

oric,"  has  arrived  at  a  less  transcendental  ,.     ^  „          .  ^ ^  . ,      -J    .       . 

^  g  .  .  liput  '  consists  in  its  inimitable  strain  of 

_.*,      ,.         ^..„.                  .  niock  heroic.    The  description  of  the  £m- 

♦*  It  IS  the  dcsij^n  of  wit,"  ho  says,  **to  ,_.^.  ^r  f  :n  ,...»   r.«  :«-fJ«««  . 

.^    .    ,,        .    P                i,            "t           ,  peror  of  LiUiput,  lor  instance  : — 

cxeite  in  tlie  mind  nn  agr<?cable  surprise,  and  ^                   '^ 

that  nrisin;;  nt»t  from  anything  marvellous  in  "  lie  is  taller  by  almost  the  breadth  of  my 

the  subject,  but  s^ilely  from  tiie  imagery  she  nail  than  any  of  hid  court,  whiuh  alone  is 

employe,  or  the  strange  assemblage  of  related  «  y^|  {       ^^ 

•  "  Sketches  of  Moral  Philosophy,"  p.  117.  f  <<  IIudibrM.'* 
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enough  to  strike  an  a^re  into  his  heholders. 
His  features  are  strong  and  masculine,  with 
on  Austrian  lip  and  arched  nose.  His  com- 
plexion olive,  his  countenance  erect,  his  hodj 
and  limbs  well  proportioned,  all  his  motions 
graceful,  and  his  deportment  majestic.  P'or 
tne  better  convenience  of  beholding  him  I 
lay  on  my  side,  so  that  my  face  was  parallel 
to  his ;  and  he  stood  bat  three  yards  off  : 
however,  I  have  had  him  many  times  since  in 
my  hand,  and  cannot  therefore  be  deceived  in 
the  description.  lie  held  his  sword  drawn 
in  his  hand  to  defend  himself,  if  I  should 
happen  to  break  loose ;  it  was  almost  three 
inches  long,  the  hilt  and  scabbard  were  gold 
enriched  with  diamonds." 

Or,  thirdly,  sach  remote  comparisons  as 
this    from    Hood's  "Epistle  to  Rae   Wil- 


««  My  heart  ferments  not  with  the  bigot's  leaven  ; 
All  creeds  I  view  with  toleration  thorough  ; 
And  have  a  horror  of  convertiag  heaven 
Into  anybody's  rotten  borough.** 

Or  Butler's  apparently  contradictory  simile 
in  speaking  of  marriage  : — 

"  What  security's  too  strong 
To  guard  that  gentle  heart  from  wrong, 
That  to  its  friend  is  glad  to  pass 
Itself  away,  and  all  it  has. 
And,  like  an  anchorite,  gives  over 
This  world  for  the  heaven  of  a  lover.'*  • 

Eloquence,  however,  will  effect  all  these 
three  objects  quite  as  well  as  wit ;  and,  as 
Sydney  Smith  observes : — 

**  If  it  be  meant  as  an  exhaustive  analysis 
of  modes  of  wit  it  is  extremely  incomplete ; 
for  wit  may  find  similitudes  for,  and  rela- 
tions between,  </rcat  objects  without  debasing 
them,  and  do  the  same  with  iittle  objects 
without  exalting  them.  I  may  find  a  hun- 
dred ingenious  points  of  resemblance  between 
a  black  beetle  and  a  birchen  broom,  without 
adding  much  dignity  either  to  the  insect  or 
the  instrument."  f 

Ilazlitt  lias  written  an  essay  upon  the  defi- 
nition of  wit,  published  in  his  **  Literary  Re- 
mains ;  "  it  docs  not,  however,  make  the  mat- 
ter much  clearer : — 

**  Wit,"  he  pays,  **  is  the  polypus  power  of 
the  mind,  by  which  a  distinct  life  and  mean- 
ing is  Imparted  to  the  different  parts  of  a  sen- 
tence after  they  are  severed  from  each  other ; 
or  it  is  the  prism  dividing  the  simplicity  and 
candor  of  our  ideas  iuto  a  parcel  of  motley 
and  variegated   hues ;   or   it   is   the  mirror 

»  "  Iludibras,"  part  iii.  canto  ]. 

t  "Sketches  of  Moral  Philosophy,**  p.  121. 


broken  into  pieces,  each  firagment  of  which 
reflects  a  new  light  from  Burrouiidingol^jectB : 
or  it  is  the  untwisting  the  chain  of  oar  idens, 
whereby  each  link  is  made  tb  hook  on  more 
readily  to  others  than  when  they  were  all 
bound  together  by  habit,  and  with  a  view  to 
a  5c^  purpose."*     '' 

This  in  itself  is  witty,  and  nothing  more. 

To  define  hnmor  is  perhaps  no  lees  dUfiGalt 
than  to  define  wit ;  '*  for,"  says  Congrere, 
*'  like  that,  it  is  of  infinite  variety,"  f  and  in 
common  parlance  it  is  sometimes  incorrectlj 
treated  as  an  inferior  form  of  it.  Leigh  Hant^ 
however,  has  truly  remarked  that, — 

<<  Though  the  one  is  to  be  found  in  perfec- 
tion apart  from  the  other,  their  richest  efiect 
is  proauced  by  the  combination.  Wit,  apart 
from  humor,  generally  speaking,  is  but  an 
element  for  professors  to  sport  with." 

Whilst  wit  deals  with  the  relations  of 
ideas,  according  to  Dr.  Campbell,  humor  haa 
for  its  subject — 

*<  Always  character,  but  not  everything  in 
character ;  its  foibles  generally,  such  as  ca- 
prices, little  extravagances,  weak  anxieties; 
jealousies,  childish  fondness,  pertness,  vanity, 
and  self-conceit."  { 

It  is  humor  which  has  created  Don  Quixote, 
Sir  Roger  dc  Coverley ,  and  the  Laird  of  Dum- 
biedikes ;  Uncle  Toby,  Dominie  Sampson,  and 
Mrs.  Nickleby  ;  Parson  Adams,  Wilkins  Mi- 
cawber,  Major  Pendennis,  Sir  Ladus  OTrigk- 
ger,  and  Amos  Barton — and  other  types  of 
individual,  professional,  national,  inteUeo* 
tual,  or  moral  absurdity.    But — 

**  This  species  of  feeling  is  produced  bv 
something  besides  character ;  and  if  you  al- 
low it  to  be  the  same  feeling,  \  am  satisfied, 
and  you  may  call  it  by  what  name  you  please. 
One  of  the  most  laughable  scenes  I  ever  saw 
in  my  life  was  the  complete  overturning  of  a 
very  lar^  table,  with  all  the  dinner  upon  it. 
What  of  character  is  there  in  seeing  a  roasted 
turkey  sprawling  on  the  floor  ?  or  ducks  ly- 
ing in  different  parts  of  the  room  covered  with 
trembling  fragments  of  jelly  ?  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  avoid  laughing  at  such  absurdities,  be- 
cause the  incongruities  they  involve  are  so 
very  great ;  though  they  have  no  more  to  do 
with  character  than  they  have  with  chemis- 
try."^ 

The  essence  of  humor  is  incongruity :  as  in- 
♦  "  Literary  Remains/*  vol.  i.  p.  36. 
t Letter  to  Donnis  :  ''Select  Works  of  Mr.  John 
Ponnis,"  vol.  ii.  p.  54,  edition  1718. 
t  Page  52. 
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congniity  is  increaaed,  humor  is  increased,  as 
it  ie  diminished,  humor  is  diminished.  It  is 
the  incongruity  apparent  between  the  *<  pro- 
clivities '*  to  universal  philanthropy,  and  to 
war,  in  the  character  of  Uncle  Toby ;  toman- 
lineBs  and  gullibility  in  Persons  Adams ;  to 
simplicity  and  common-sense  in  Sir  Roger  de 
'  Covcrley ;  to  honesty  and  knavery  in  Gil  Bias ; 
to  wisdom  and  folly  in  Don  Quixote ;  to 
shrewdness  and  stupidity  in  Sancho  Panza ; 
— and  it  may  be  added  it  is  the  opposition  be- 
tween the  coarse  materialism  of  the  latter  and 
the  transcendentalism  of  his  master — which 
gives  to  these  creations  their  peculiar  power. 
A  happy  illustration  is  the  following : — 

*  *  If  a  tradesman  of  a  corpulent  and  respect- 
able appearance,  with  habiliments  somewhat 
ostentatious,  were  to  slide  down  gently  into 
the  mud,  and  dedecorate  a  pea-green  coat,  I 
am  afraid  wc  should  all  have  the  barbarity  to 
laugh.  If  his  bat  and  wig,  like  treacherous 
servants,  were  to  desert  their  falling  master, 
it  certainly  would  not  diminish  our  propen- 
sity to  laugh ;  but  if  he  were  to  fall  into  a 
violent  passion,  and  abuse  everybody  about 
him,  nooody  could  possibly  resist  the  incon- 
gruity of  a  pea-green  tradesman,  very  respect- 
able, sitting  in  the  mud,  and  threatening  all 
the  passers-by  with  the  effects  of  his  wrath. 
Here  every  incident  heightens  the  humor  of 
lue  scene  : — the  gaycty  of  his  tunic,  the  gen- 
eral respectability  of  his  appearance,  the  rills 
of  muddy  water  which  trickle  down  his 
cheeks,  and  the  harmless  violence  of  his  rage  ! 
But  if,  instead  of  this,  we  were  to  observe  a 
dustman  falling  into  the  mud,  it  would  hardly 
attract  any  attention,  because  the  opposition 
of  ideas  is  so  trifling  and  the  incongruity  so 
slight.*'* 

The  fact  that  a  joke  will  not  bear  repetition 
serves  ns  the  clue  to  the  fundamental  condi- 
tion upon  which  the  feelings  of  wit  and  hu- 
mor depend.  The  first  consists  in  the  dis- 
covery of  occult  relations  between  ideas,  the 
second  in  the  apprehension  of  incongruities, 
or  the  conjunction  o^  objects  and  circumstances 
not  usually  connected ;  but  they  both  concur 
in  this,  tliat  tlicy  must  produce  5wr/)rj>.  Ad- 
dison supposes  a  lover  to  affirm  that  the  bos- 
om of  his  mistress  is  **  as  white  as  snow,"  a 
comparison  which  dof^s  not  nstonish  us  in  the 
least ;  but  when  he  adds,  **  alas,  it  i«a5  coW," 
the  novelty  of  the  notion  attracts  us  and  the 
remark  liecomes  witty.  We  may  derive  from 
such  examples  the  general  rule  that  the  rela- 
tion discovered  by  wit  must  not  only  bo  indi- 
•  '*Sketobes  of  Moral  Philosophy,''  p.  137. 


vidually ,  but  specifically  new.  It  must  be  fiur 
removed  from  ordinary  trains  of  thought-^ 
must  not  be  exhibited  in  the  common  eventi 
of  life,  but  must  imply  subtlety  and  quick- 
ness in  the  mind  that  has  perceived  it.  There 
is  nothing  witty  in  the  proposition  that  all  mei|' 
must  die,  but  our  attention  would  be  arrestedt 
by  the  saying  that  man  is  like  an  honr-glaai| 
for  in  time  they  must  both  deliver  up  their 
dust.  So  an  officer  in  the  Grenadier  Guarde, 
in  his  uniform  and  bearskin,  is  not  a  very 
surprising  object,  neither  is  the  lord  chan* 
celloT  in  his  robes  and  horsehair  wig,  but  ex- 
change the  headdresses — an  incongruity  ii 
produced,  and  the  result  is  absurd. 

As  Dr.  King  has,  after  Horace,  put  it  in 
his  **  Art  of  Cookery  :  "— 

< 
**  Ingenious  Lister,  were  a  picture  drawn 

With  Cynthia's  ikoe,  but  with  a  neck  Iik* 
braiyi, 

With  whigs  of  turkey  and  with  feet  of  calf. 

Though  drawn  by  Kneller,  it  would  make  jott 
laugh." 

Such  incongruities  would  give  rise  to  tlMl' 
feeling  of  humor,  but  wo  are  bound  to  admit 
that  this  cannot  be  called  a  universal  prin- 
ciple. 

It  has  sometimes  been  attempted  to  discrim- 
inate between  wit  and  humor  by  the  assertion 
that  whilst  the  latter  must  invariably  produce 
laughter,  the  former  fVeqnently  does  not  do 
so.    If  we  accept  the  definition  of  Hobbee— 

'*  The  passion  of  laughter  is  nothing  eltd^ 
but  sudden  glory  arising  from  a  sudden  con- . 
ception  of  some  eminency  in  ourselves,  by 
comparison  with  the  infirmity  of  others,  or 
with  our  own  formerly,"  • 

this  is  true,  because  that  vrould  make  it  ex- 
clusively the  effect  of  the  perception  of  incon- 
gruity. Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  however,  has, 
with  his  usual  profundity,  traced  it,  through 
its  successive  causes,  up  to  a  distension  of  the 
cerebral  blood-vessels.  Its  origin  is  identical 
with  that  of  an  apoplectic  fit. 

*♦  We  do  not  laugh/'  says  he,  **  only  from 
a  perception  of  the  ludicrous :  great  joy  pro- 
ceeding from  the  gratification  of  whatever  de- 
sire may  produce  the  same  efiS^ct  as  a  ban  mot ; 
the  miser  chuckles  over  bis  treasures,  and  the 
cunning  schemer  over  a  successful  piece  of 
dishonesty.  The  delight  of  a  little  girl  pre> 
sented  with  a  handsome  doll  ends  in  a  giQ^. 
The  salutations  of  attached  friends  meeting- . 
oiler  long  separation  are  broken  by  short 

•  "  Treatise^m  Homao  Haters,''  chap.  ix. 
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hnfdiB.  A  fine  poetical  image  will  raise  a 
•mile,  and  probably  many  will  recollect,  as  I 
do  myself,  laughing  over  the  solutions  of  puz- 
iKng  mathematical  problems.*'  * 

We  are  willing  to  concede  that  all  which 
caases  laughter  is  not  wit  or  humor,  but  we 
ftre  by  no  means  prepared  to  deny  the  con- 
verse,  that  all  wit  or  humor  causes  laughter. 
We  arc  here  at  issue  with  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt. 

**  It  does  not  follow,*'  be  says, "  that  every- 
thing witty  or  humorous  excites  laughter. 
It  may  be  accompanied  with  a  sense  of  too 
many  things  to  do  so :  with  too  much  thought : 
with  too  great  a  perfection  oven,  or  with  pa- 
thos or  sorrow."! 

Now  we  entirely  dissent  from  this:  wit 
and  humor,  which  convey  the  same  kind  of 
l^easure  to  the  understanding,  are  perfect- 
ly incompatible  with  serious  or  important 
thoughts,  and  are  swallowed  up  by  nobler 
passions  or  deeper  emotions.  The  sentiments 
which  arise  from  the  contemplation  of  the 
OBcful,  the  beautiful,  or  the  sublime  are  in- 
imical to  the  feeling  of  wit,  as  real  indigna- 
tion and  compassion  are  to  that  of  humor. 
The  first  e£^t  produced  upon  a  person  unac- 
quainted with  mechanics  by  the  examination 
of  a  complicated  machine,  may,  it  is  not  im- 
poflsible,  be  near  alcin  to  that  produced  by  a 
witticism ;  but  after  the  first  flush  has  passed 
away,  and  the  utility  of  the  relations  of  its 
various  parts  is  seen,  mere  astonishment  gives 
place  to  a  state  of  rational  approlxition.  So 
also  when  a  useful  truth  is  inculcated,  the 
mind  passes  over  the  merely  surprising  rela- 
tion of  the  ideas  involved,  and  fixes  itself  upon 
the  justness  of  the  precept.  We  find  this 
with  many  of  our  popular  proverbs,  with  ap- 
ophthegms, like  that  of  La  Rochefoucauld,- 

**  Hypocrisy  is  the  homage  which  Vice  pays  to 
Virtue.'* 
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lines    such    as  those  of  Robert 


Or  with 
Bdms, — 

«  The  rank  n  but  the  guinea  stamp, 
Tbo  man's  the  gold  for  a'  that'* 

Or  of  Pope, — 

**  'Tis  with  our  Judgments  as  our  watches,  none 
Go  just  alike,  yet  each  believes  his  own." 

Or  of  Shakspcare, — 

•^<  EiteayB,  Scientifio,  PoUtioal,  and  Speonlative,'' 
by  Herbert  Spenoor.  "  A  Theorr  of  lean  and  Laogh- 
Ut,"  p.  401. 

t  «•  Wit  and  Humor,"  p.  8. 


"  An  evil  soul  producing  Holy  Writ 
Is  like  a  villain  with  a  sciliog  che^, 
A  goodly  apple  rotten  at  the  core.*' 

The  case  is  similar  with  the  beautiful  or 
the  sublime.  We  could  select  hundreds  of 
passages  from  authors  which  contain  all  that 
is  required  to  make  them  witty,  and  yet  are 
not  so  because  they  are  something  more.  No 
one  in  reading  the  following  thinks  of  their 
wittiness : — 

" «  A-well-a-day !— do  what  we  can  for 
him,'  said  Trim,  maintaining  his  point— 
*  the  poor  soul  will  die.'  <  lis  shall  noi  die 
—by  God! '  cried  my  Uncle  Toby.  The  ac- 
cusing spirit  which  flew  up  to  Heaven's  Chan- 
cery with  the  oath  blushed  as  he  gave  it  in 
— and  the  recording  angel,  as  he  wrote  it  down, 
dropjppd  a  tear  upon  tho  word,  and  blotted  it 
out  forever." 

"We  doubt  very  much  whether  the  beantj 
of  the  comparisons  in  Suckling's  *'  Brido  " 
does  not  remove  it  from  the  category  of  wittj 
compositions : — 

*<  Her  feet  beneath  her  petticoat 
Like  little  mice  stole  in  and  out. 

As  if  they  feared  the  light 
But  oh,  she  dances  such  a  way! 
No  sun  upon  an  Easter  day 

Is  half  80  fine  a  sight 

**  Her  lips  were  red,  and  one  was  thin, 
Compared  to  that  was  next  her  chin  ; 

Some  bee  had  stung  it  new^; 
But  yet  her  eyes  so  guard  her  f«ioe, 
I  durst  no  more  upon  them  gaxe 

Than  on  the  sun  in  July." 

Or  Butler's  allusion  to  neglected  loyalty,— 

<*  True  as  the  dial  to  the  sun. 
Although  it  be  not  shined  upon." 

Tho  oft-quoted  Hindfl  epigram  is  another  in- 
stance : — 

"  The  good  man  goes  not  upon  enmity,  bat 
rewards  with  kindness  the  very  being  wno  in- 
jures bim  ;  so  the  sandnl-wood  tree,  whilst  it 
is  felling,  imparts  to  tho  edge  of  the  axe  iti 
aromatic  flavor." 

Or,- 

**  Be  hospitable  to  thy  enemy ;  does  not 
the  palm-tree  yield  its  shade  even  unto  the 
woodman?" 

On  one  occasion,  we£nd  from  his  **  Life," 
Theodore  Hook  had  prolonged  his  after-din- 
ner improvisation  to  an  early  hour  in  the 
morning;  the  little  son  of  tho  host  was 
brought  into  the  room  in   the  arma  of  liig 
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iiune,atid  the -window-shutters  being  throwrt 
open,  the  bright  morning  rays  burst  in  npon 
tbe  scene  of  the  night*s  merriment  IIook*B 
tone  was  changed,  and  he  concluded  his  song 
with  the  address  to  the  child, — 

*'  See  tbe  sun,  now  the  heavens  adorning, 
Diffusing  health,  wisdom,  and  light ; 
To  you,  'tis  the  promise  of  morning. 
To  us,  'tis  the  parting  *  good-night.'  " 

Or  again  the  sublime  verses  of  Campbell, — 

**  For  dirk  and  despairing  my  sight  I  may  seal. 
Bat  man  ainnot  cover  what  God  would  reveal ; 
*Tis  the  sunset  of  life  gives  mo  mystical  lore. 
And  coming  events  oast  their  shadows  before." 

Surprising  incongruities  also  occasionally 
produce  rffc'cts  very  different  from  humorous. 
Few  readers  of  '*  Don  Quixote  "  have  failed 
in  the  end  to  cease  to  laugh  at,  and  to  expe- 
rience genuine  sympathy  with  one  who,  in 
all  his  madness,  was  so  perfect  a  gentleman. 
Poor  and  pompous  Major  Bath,  in  Fielding's 
novel  of**  Amelia,"  excites,  we  are  assured, 
more  compassion  than  derision  when  he  is 
swearing  **  by  the  honor  and  dignity  of  a 
man  **  and  cooking  gruel  in  a  saucepan  for  a 
sick  sister. 

<*  To  return  again  to  our  friend  dressed  in 
green,  whom  we  left  in  the  mud ;  suppose, 
mstctid  of  a  common,  innocent  tumble,  lie  had 
experienced  a  very  severe  fall,  and  wo  discov- 
ered that  he  had  broken  a  limb,  our  laughter 
is  immediately  extinguished  and  converted 
into  a  lively  feeling  of  compassion.  The  in- 
congruity is  precisely  as  great  as  it  was  be- 
fore, but  as  it  has  excited  another  feeling  not 
compatible  with  tbe  ridiculous,  all  mixture 
of  the  humorous  is  at  an  end.*** 

Circumstances  which  commence  by  being 
ludicrous  may  thus  frequently  end  by  being 
pathetic ;  and  the  two  feelings,  opposed  though 
they  be,  may  run  sj  gradually  one  into  the 
other,  or  may  change  so  instantaneously,  as 
to  lead  the  observer  to  confound  them  together. 
It  is  this,  perhaps,  which  has  induced  Mr. 
Carlyle  to  aseert,  in  his  essay  on  **  Jean  Paul 
Ricbter,"  t!mt  »*  the  essence  of  humor  is  sen- 
sibility, warm,  tender  fellow-feeling  with  all 
forms  of  existence."  There  is,  no  doubt,  a 
certain  good-natured  banter  which  comes  un- 
der the  bead  uf  humor;  but  there  is  much 
humor  that  is  by  no  means  kind. 

**  The  passion  which  humor  addresseth  as 
its  object,  suys  Dr.  Campl)ell,  **  is  contempt ; 
but  it  ought  carefully  to  be  noted  that  every 

•  «  Bketohcs  of  Moral  PbUowtpby,"  p.  U8. 
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address,  even  every  pertinent  address,  to  < 
tempt,  is  not  humorous.  This  pasHion  is  boI 
the  less  capable  of  being  excited  by^the  Se- 
vere and  tragic  than  by  tbe  merry  and  comit 
manner."  • 

A  bodkin  is  a  much  less  destructive  weapon 
than  a  spear,  but  that  does  not  make  it  an' 
agreeable  instrument  with  which  to  be  prod- 
ded ;  so,  although  serious  invective  may  in- 
flict deeper  wounds,  it  is  never  agreeable  to 
be  derided,  oven  with  the  utmost  bonhomk'. 
There  is  a  vast  difference  between  Gifford'i 
**  Epistle  to  Peter- Pindar"  and  Byron'i 
**  Dedication  "  of  his  **  Vision  of  J^idgmcnt"' 
to  the  poet  laureate ;  but  neither  showed,  we 
are  inclined  to  think,  **  much  warm,  tender 
fellow-feeling  "  to  the  person  addressed.  Dr. 
Sou  they  was  prolmbly^as  little  pleased  with 
the  address,  **  Bob  Southey,  you're  a  poet,** 
as  Dr.  Walcott  was  at  being  called  **  a  bloated 
mass,  a  gross,  blood-boltered  clod  ;  "  though^ 
the  one  is  funny  and  the  other  is  savage,  and 
neither  true.  Sheridan^s  description  of  the 
East  India  Company,  in  his  invective  against 
Warren  Hastings,  would  be  humorous  if  it 
did  not  express  too  strong  a  sentiment  of  con- 
tempt : — 

**  There  was  something  in  the  frame  and 
constitution  of  the  Company  which  extended 
the  sordid  principles  of  their  origin  over  all 
their  successive  operations,  connecting  with 
their  civil  policy,  and  even  with  their  lK)ldeel 
achievements,  the  meanness  of  a  pt^ller  and 
the  profligacy  of  pirates.  Alike  in  the  polit- 
ical and  the  military  lino  could  be  observed 
auctioneering  ambassadors  and  trading  gener- 
als ;  and  thus  we  saw  a  revolutiim  brought 
about  by  affidavits;  an  army  emph>yed  in  csr- 
ecuting  an  arrest ;  a  town  bcsiege<l  on  a  «## 
of  hand;  a  prince  dethroned  for  ihcbaianm 
of  an  account.  Thus  it  was  that  they  exhib- 
ited a  government  which  united  the  mock 
majesty  of  a  bloody  sceptre  and  tho  little 
traffic  of  a  merchant's  counting-house,  wield- 
ing a  truncheon  in  one  hand  and  picking  a 
pocket  with  the  other." 

So  would  Swift *8  verses  on  tbe  Irish  Parlia- 
ment : — 

««  As  I  stroll  the  city  oft  I 
See  a  building  Iirge  and  lofty; 
Not  a  bow-shot  from  the  College, 
Half  tho  globe  from  sense  and  knowledge  ; 
By  tbe  prudent  architcc% 
Plnoed  against  the  church  direet. 
Making  good  my  grandame*8  jest, — 
*  Near  the  oborch,' — you  know  the  rest ; 

•  «  PbUoK>phy  of  Bhetorle,"  voL  L  pw  61. 
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Tell  OS  what  the  pile  oontains  : 
Many  a  head  that  holds  no  braioa.  j 

•   These  demoniacs  let  me  dub 
With  the  name  of  Legion  Club —  '*  ' 

and  80  on  in  a  strain  now  quite  unfit  for  pub- 
lication.   Indeed,  wo  have  constantly  to  ro- ' 
gret,  in  selecting  our  illustrations,  either  the 
coarseness  of  our  ancestors  or  the  fastidious- 
nees  of  the  present  age. 

Hitherto  we  have  pursued  Lord  Bacon's 
precept  delivered  in  his  reading  on  the  **  Stat- 1 
ute  of  Uses,'*  •  "  The  nature  of  a  use  is  best 
discovered  by  considering  first  what  it  is  not 
and  then  what  it  is,  for  it  is  the  nature  of  all ' 
human  science  and  knowledge  to  proceed  most 
safely  by  negative  and  exclusion  to  what  is 
affirmative  and  inclusive."    We  come  now  to 
the  positive  portion  of  our  work ;  we  will  test ) 
aome  instances  of  pure  wit  and  humor  by  our  I 
riile,  and  we  think  it  will  be  found  that  their 
force  arises  from  surprise,  and  surprise  alone.  \ 

In  **  Tristram  Shandy,"  after  the  Curse  of 
Ernulfus  has  been  read  by  Dr.  Slop,  we  find  | 
it  said, — 

**  *  1  declare,'  auoth  my  Uncle  Toby, '  my 
heart  would  not  let  me  curse  the  devil  him- 
self with  so  much  bitterness.' — *  Ue  is  the 
father  of  curses,'  replied  Dr.  Slop. — *So  am 
not  I,'  replied  my  uncle. — *  But  he  is  cursed 
and  damned  already  to  all  eternity,'  replied  '< 
Dr.  Slop. — *  I  am  sorry  for  it,^  quoth  my 
Uncle  Toby." 

l^Ir.  Phillips,  in  his  **  Life  of  Curran,"  \ 
mentions  that  upon  one  occasion  he  met  a  no- 
ble lord  who  had  greatly  promoted  the  Union. 
The  latter  said  of  the  house  of  the  d-dcvant 
Irish  Parliament,  near  to  which  they  were, 
*^  Curran,  what  do  they  intend  to  do  with 
that  useless  building? — for  my  port  I  hate 
the  sight  of  it." — "  I  do  not  wonder  at  that, 
my  lord,"  returned  Curran,  contemptuously ; 
**  I  never  yet  heard  of  a  murderer  who  was 
not  afraid  of  a  ghost. ^^  Macaulay  records 
the  mot  with  which  Halifax  soothed  the  ap- 
prehensions of  a  statesman  who  had  become 
a  Catholic  at  the  accession  of  James  II.,  and 
yet  thought  he  had  in  another  matter  ofiended 
the  king.  **  Bo  of  good  cheer,  my  lord  ;  thy 
faith  hath  made  thee  whole."  Some  one  told 
Footc  that  the  Rockingham  Ministry  were  at 
their  wits'  end  and  quite  tired  out.  *'  It 
could  not  have  been  with  the  length  of  the 
journey,*'  he  said.  On  another  occasion  he 
asked,  ''Why  do  you  laugh  at  my  weakest 
jK)int?  "  of  one  who  had  joked  him  on  what 

*  <  <  JBmoh'i  Work^"  by  MoDtagm^  yoL  xiL  p.  3 1 6. 


Dr.  Johnson  called  his  depeditation,  *<  DkL  I 
ever  say  anything  about  your  bead?  "  Rey- 
nolds, the  dramatist,  observing  to  Morton  the^ 
thinness  of  the  house  at  one  of  his  l^j»i, 
added,  ho  supposed  it  was  owing  to  the- war. 
*'  No,"  replied  Morton,  **  I  should  judge  it 
owing  to  the  piece,**  A  very  plain  yoang 
man,  of  loose  habits,  happening  to  lemark 
before  Douglas  Jerrold  that  he  was  fastidious, 
**  You  mean,"  growled  the  latter,  *<  that  yoit» 
are  fast  and  hideous  "  Rowland  Hill  said 
once  to  some  people  who  had  come  into  bis 
chapel  to  avoid  the  rain,  <*  Many  people  are 
to  be  blamed  for  making  religion  a  cloak ; 
but  I  do  not  think  those  muoh  better  who 
make  it  an  umbrella."  <<  That  officer," 
Louis  XIV.  exclaimed,  within  bearing  of  one 
of  his  generals  who  frequently  solicited  favors, 
*<is  the  most  troublesome  in  my  service." 
"Your  majesty's  enemies,"  he  replied,  *•  baye 
said  the  same  thing  more  than  once."  Adr 
dison  makes  an  undertaker,  in  one  of  his 
pkiys,  thus  upbraid  a  '*mute"  who  hod 
laughed  at  a  funeral.  '*  You  rascal,  you,  I 
have  been  raising  your  wages  for  these  two 
years  past,  on  condition  that  you  should  ap- 
pear more  sorrowful ;  and  the  higher  wages 
you  receive  the  happier  you  look."  The 
great  Prince  do  Cond^  was  told  that  his  ene« 
mics  called  him  a  deformity.  *'  How  do  tbej. 
know  that?"  he  said;  **they  have  never 
seen  my  back."  We  have  also  the  modest 
remonstrance  of  the  lover  to  his  inamoraia^--^ 

**  When  late  I  attempted  your  pity  to  move. 
Why  were  you  so  deaf  to  my  prayers? 
Perhaps  you  were  right  to  dissemble  your  laTt; 
But  why  did  you  kiok  me  down-stursT  " 

Rousseau  maintained  that  the  real  founder 
of  civil  society  was  the  man  who  first  enclosed 
a  piece  of  ground,  said,  **  This  is  mine,"  and 
found  people  fools  enough  to  believe  him. 
Theodore  Hook  being  challenged  to  pun  upon 
the  name  of  Roscnagen,  introduced  the  fol- 
lowing stanza  into  one  of  his  improvisa- 
tions,— 

«  Yet  more  of  my  mase  is  required, . 
Alas  !  I  fear  she  is  done ; 
But  no  !  like  a  fiddler  that's  tired, 
rU  Rosen-agen  and  go  on." 

The  epigram  on  '*  Lord  Chesterfield's  Let- 
ters to  his  Son"  is  another  illustration, — 

"  Vile  Stanhope  !  demons  blush  to  teU» 
In  iffice  two  hundred  places 
Has  shown  his  son  the  road  to  belly 
EtcorUd  by  thi  Chracm, 
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**  Bat  little  did  the  angonerous  lad    - 
Concern  himself  aboat  them  ; 
For  baae,  degenerate,  meanlj  bod, 
He  sneaked  to  heU  toitkoui  Oum.*' 

James  Smith,  one  of  the  aotbors  of  <*  Re- 
jected Addresses,''  wrote  this  epigram  on 
Graven  Street,  Strand : — 

**Ia  Craven  Street,  Strand,  ten  attorneys  find 

pltee. 
And  ten  dark  coal  bai^ges  are  moored  at  its  base  ; 
Fly,  honesty,  fly  to  some  safer  rfttreat, 
There*s  crftft  in  the  river  and  craft  in  the  street  *  * 

Sir  George  Rose  made  the  following  re- 
ply:— 

*«  Why  should  honesty  seek  any  safer  retreat 
From  the  Uwyers  or  barges,  odd  rot  *em  T 
For  the  lawyers  \re  just  at  the  top  of  the  street. 
And  the  barges  s^rejust  at  the  bottom." 

The  Irish  Chief  Baron  Bushe  made  this  im- 
promptu verso  upon  two  agitators  who  bad 
refused  challenges  to  fight  a  due),  the  one  on 
account  of  his  affection  for  his  wife,  the  other 
on  aooount  of  his  love  for  his  daughter, — 

••  Two  heroes  of  Erin,  abhorrent  of  slaughter, 
Improved  on  the  Hebrew  command. 
One  honored  his  wife,  and  the  other  his  daughter, 
That  his  days  might  be  long  in  the  land.'* 

Wo  have  taken  these  examples  at  random, 
without  any  reference  to  the  fact  which  we 
wish  to  establish,  but  we  think  there  is  not 
a  single  case  in  which  it  is  not  illustrated. 
In  each  we  find  either  an  occult  relation  of 
ideas  or  an  incongruity  fitted  to  c::citi5  merely 
surprise  in  our  minds  upon  its  discovery. 

In  Leigh  Ilunt's  »*  Illustrative  Essay  on 
Wit  and  Uumor,'*  their  manifestations  are 
diHtributed  into  fourteen  different  divisions. 
It  is  not  our  intention  to  follow  him  into  all 
these  categorical  vagaries.  We  shall  confine 
ourselves  to  some  few  of  the  more  ordinary 
forms  which  Wit  or  llumor  assumes,  and 
leave  it  to  tlie  curious  reader  himself  to  in- 
vestigate the  other  classes  at  bis  leisure. 
The  simile,  or  metaphor,  affords  the  greatest 
facilities  for  bringing  remote  ideas  into  jux- 
Uposition  for  the  purposes  of  lively  contrast. 
We  have  a  whole  string  of  such  in  Swift's 
*•  Rhapsody  on  Poetry,''  in  which  he  says  of 
poetasters'  epithets.     They  are, — 

"  Like  stepping-stones,  to  save  a  stride 
In  streets  where  kennels  arc  tw  wide  ; 
Or  like  a  heel-piece,  to  support 
A  cripple  with  one  foot  too  short ; 
Or  like;  a  bridge  that  joins  a  roarish 
To  moorland  of  a  different  parish." 

And  be  ooDtinaes, — 


**  So  geographers  in  AfHo  maps, 
IVith  savage  pictures  fill  their  gaps  ; 
And  o'er  unhabitable  downs 
Place  elephants  for  want  of  towns." 

Praed  has  filled  his  ''  Lay  of  the  Braieil 
Head  "  with  witty  similes,    lie  says, — 

'*  I  think  that  friars  and  their  hoods. 

Their  doctrines  and  their  maggots. 
Have  lighted  up  too  many  feuds 

And  far  too  many  faggots. 
I  think  while  bigots  storm  and  fipown. 

And  fight  for  two  or  seven. 
That  there  are  fifty  roads  to  town. 

And  rather  more  to  heaven." 

Or  in  the  *'  Belle  of  the  Ball,"— 

**  Bat  titles  and  the  three  per  cents. 

And  mortgages,  and  great  relations. 
And  India  bonds,  and  tithes,  and  rents. 

Oh,  what  are  they  to  love's  sensatioBS ! 
Black  eyes,  fair  forehead,  clustering  looks. 

Such  wealth,  such  honor  Cupid  chooses. 
He  cares  as  little  for  the  Stocks 

As  Baron  Rothschild  for  the  Muses." 

Of  this,— 

**  I  think  that  love  is  like  a  play 

Where  tears  and  smiles  are  blended. 
Or  like  a  faithless  April  day 

Whose  shine  with  shower  is  ended  ; 
Like  Colnbrook  pavement,  rather  rough, 

Lilce  Trade,  exposed  to  losses. 
And  like  a  Highland  pUid,  all  stuff. 

And  very  full  of  crosses." 

Sydney  Smith's  classical  allasions  to  Lord 
Jefiicy,  mounted  on  a  donkey,  may  be  add* 
ed, — 

"  Witty  as  Horatius  Flaeous, 

As  great  a  Jacobin  as  Gracchus, 
Short,  though  not  so  fat  as  Bacchus, 
Riding  on  a  little  jackass." 

Or  his  remarks  on  the  sloth,  in  reviewiD|p 
one  of  Waterton's  early  works, — 

''  He  moves  suspended,  rests  suspended, 
sleeps  suspended,  and  in  fact  passes  his  life 
in  susnense,  like  a  yonng  dergyman  distantly 
relatea  to  a  bishop." 

Ue  makes  this  comparison  between  Th, 
Parr's  wig  and  his  sermon, — 

*<  Whoever  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  seo 
Dr.  Parr*s  wig,  must  have  observed,  thai 
while  it  trespasses  a  little  on  the  orthodox 
magnitude  of  the  perukes  in  the  anterior 
parts,  it  scorns  even  episcopal  limit  behind, 
and  swells  out  into  boundless  convexity  of 
frizz,  the  firya  ^avfia  of  barbers,  and  the 
terror  of  the  liternrv  world.  After  the  mam- 
ner  of  his  wig  the  doctor  has  cooftmcted  kUi 
giving  »  difoomw  oi  no  <>oimm 
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length,  and  aubjoiningnn  immeasurable  mass  J  ace  to  «*  Killing  no  Murder"  (a«  quoted  by 
©f   notes,   which   appear  to  concern  cverjr  I  Sydney  Smith) , — 


'7 
learned  thinp;,  every  learned  man,  and  al- 

moBt  every  unlearned  man,  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world."  I 

The  plan  of  leaving  out  intermediate  ideas 
in  order  to  bring  the  two  ends  of  a  thought 
or  circumstance  together  is  also  a  means  of 
producing  a  witty  or  humorous  effect.  Ilor- 
aoe  Walpole  called  a  young  dandy  who  was 
always  grinning,  **  the  gentleman  with  the 
Billy  teeth,"  and  Addison  has  myie  much  use 
of  it  in  his  Spectators:  for  instance,  those  on 
"Fans "and**  Patches." 

**  There  is  scarce  any  emotion  in  the  mind 
which  does  not  produce  a  suitable  agitation 

.  in  the  "         *  -  »      « 

face 

whether  she  laugl: 

have  seen  a  face  so  very  angry  that  it  would 

have  been  dangerous  for  the  absent  lover  who 

provoked  it  to  have  come  within  the  wind  of 

It ;  and  at  other  times  so  very  languishung, 

that  I  have  been  glad,  for  the  lady's  sake, 

the  lover  was  nt  a  sufficient  distance  from  it." 

At  the  opera  one  evening,  ho  says, — 

**  Upon  inquiry,  I  found  that  the  body  of 
Amazons  on  my  right  hand  were  Whigs, 
and  tliOKe  on  my  left  Tories  ;  and  that  thoF>e 
who  had  placed  themselves  in  the  middle 
boxes  wen;  a  neutral  party,  whose  faces  had 
not  yet  declared  themselves.  I  must  here 
take  notice,  that  Rosalinda,  a  famous  Whig 
partisan,  has  most  unfortunately  a  very  beau- 
tiful mole  on  the  Tory  part  of  her  forehead  ; 


**  To  your  highness  justly  belongs  the  honor 
of  dying  for  the  people  ;  and  it  cannot  choose 
hut  be  an  unspeakable  consolation  to  you  in 
the  last  moments  of  your  life  to  consider  with 
how  much  benetit  to  the  world  you  are  like 
to  leave  it.  It  is  then  only,  my  lord,  the 
titles  you  now  usurp  will  be  truly  youn. 
You  will  then  lie  indeed  the  deliverer  of  yoer 
country,  and  free  it  from  a  bondage  little  in- 
ferior to  that  from  which  Moses  dnivered  his. 
!i^ou  will  then  be  that  true  reformer  which 
you  would  now  l)e  thought;  religion  shall 
then  be  restored,  liberty  asserted,  and  parlia- 
tnents  have  those  privileges  they  have  aongbt 
for.  We  shall  then  hope  that  other  laws 
will  have  place  besides  those  of  the  sword, 


leface:  insomuch  that  if  I  only  see  the  ^^^  ^^^^  >^^^  ^^^^^y  ^  otherwibo  defined 
of  a  disciplined  lady,  I  know  very  well  ^^^^  ^,^^  ^.jjj  ^^^  j^^^^  ^^  ^^^  strongest ; 
ther  she  laughs,  frowns,  or  blushes.      I   ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^ju  ^^^  ^^ 

again,  and  not  have  the  necessity  of  being 
false  and  perfidious  to  preserve  themselFes 
and  be  like  their  ruler.  All  this  wo  hope 
from  your  highness's  happy  expiration,  who  • 
are  the  true  father  of  vour  country;  for 
while  you  live  we  can  call  nothing  ours,  and 
it  is  from  your  death  that  we  hope  for  oar 
inheritances." 

Or  the  celebrated  remarks  of  Gibbon  in  the 
fifteenth  chapter  of  the  **  Decline  and  Fall :  " 

**  The  scanty  and  suspicious  materials  of 
ecclesiastical  history  seldom  enable  us  to 
dispel  the  dark  cloud  that  hangs  over  ti^e 
first  age  of  the  Church.    The  great  law  of 

^  ^ ^  ^_       ^ ^   impartiality  too  often  obliges  us  to  reveal  the 

whiclTb^ing'vcry  conspicuous',  lias  occasioned  \  ji" perfections  of  the  uninspired  teachers  and 
many  mistakes,  and  given  an  handle  to  her  i  believers  of  the  Gospel,  and  to  a  careless  ob- 
cnemies  to  misrepresent  her  face  as  though  it'  server  their  faults  may  seem  to  <»st  a  shade 
•    •         .     .-     *    .     — . .  -.   «=»         on  the  faith  which  they  professed.     But  the 

scandal  of  the  pious  Christian,  and  the  fal- 
lacious triumph  of  the  infidel,  should  cease  as 
soon  as  they  recollect,  not  only  by  whom  but 
likewise  to  whom  the  Divine  Kevelation  was 
given.  The  theologian  may  indulge  the 
pleasing  task  of  describing  religion  as  she  de- 
scended from  lleaven,  arrayed  in  her  native 
purity.  A  more  melancholy  duty  is  imposed 
upon  the  historian,  lie  must  disoover  the 
inevitable  mixture  of  error  and  oomiption 
which  she  contracted  in  a  long  residence  upon 
earth,  among  a  weak  and  degenerate  race  of 
beings." 

But  Person's  criticism  upon  Gibbon  him- 
self, in  the  preface  to  the  **  Letters  to  Travis," 
is  no  less  excellent  in  its  way,  — 

**  Ilis  industry  is  indefagitable ;  his  accu- 
racy scrupulous  ;  his  reading,  which  indeed 
is  sometimes  ostentatiously  displayed,   im- 


bad  revolted  from  the  Whig  interest." 

The  omission  in  these  extracts  of  the  com- 
'  monplaces  which  would    explain   that    the 

face  and  fan  were  but  the  instruments  for  the 

expression  of  opinion,  and  their  identification 

with  the  motive  power,  strikes  the  mind  with 

a  lively  sense  of  truth  abridged  under  the 

guise  of  fiction  and  impossibility. 
But  irony,  sarcasm,  and  burlesque  parody 

are  the  figures  which  produce  perhaps  the 

greatest  effect.     The  discovery  of  the  relation 

existing  between  the  real  blame  and  the  ap- 
parent praise;  of  the  oblique  invective,  es- 
tablished not  directly,  but  by  inference  and 

analogy,  and  of  the  incongruity  between  the 

borrowed  thoughts  and  the  theme  to  which 

they  are  applied,  excite  the  feeling  of  sur- 
.  prise  in  the  mind  to  the  highest  degree. 

Take  the  following  sentences  from  the  pref>  j  mense ;    his  attention  always  awake ;    his 
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memory  retentive;  his  style  emphatic  and 
ezpreffiive ;  bis  periods  harmonious.  His  re- 
flections are  often  just  and  profound  ;  he 
pleads  eloquently  for  the  rights  of  mankind, 
and  the  duty  of  toleration ;  nor  does  bis  hu- 
manity slnmber  except  when  women  are  rav- 
ished and  the  Christians  perseca  ted.  Though 
his  style  is  in  general  correct  and  elegant, 
he  solDctimes  draws  out  the  thread  of  his 
verbosity  finer  than  the  staple  of  his  argu- 
ment. In  endeavoring  to  avoid  vulgar  terms 
he  too  frequently  dignifies  trifles,  and  clothes 
common  thoughts  in  a  dress  that  would  be 
rich  enough  for  the  noblest  ideas.  In  short, 
we  are  too  often  reminded  of  that  great  man, 
Mr.  Puff,  the  auctioneer,  whose  manner  was 
so  inimitably  fine  thdt  *•  he  had  as  much  to 
say  upon  a  ribbon  as  a  Raphael.'  " 

Take,  again,  Pope's  lines  upon  **  Nar- 
cissa :" — 

**  Narcissa's  nature,  tolerably  mild, 
To  make  a  wash  would  hardly  stew  a  child. 
Has  e*en  been  proved  to  grant  a  lover*s  prayer. 
And  paid  a  tradesman  once,  to  make  him  stare. 
Gave  alms  at  Easter  in  a  Cbristlao  trim. 
And  made  a  widow  happy,  for  a  whim." 

Or  his  inimitable  character  of  Addison, — 

**  Should  such  a  man,  too  fond  to  role  alone, 
Bear  like  the  Turk  no  brother  near  the  throne. 
View  him  with  scornful,  yd  with  jealous  eyes, 
And  hate  for  arts  that  caused  himself  to  rise. 
Damn  with  faint  praise,  assent  with  civil  leer. 
And  without  sneering,  teach  the  rest  to  sneer. 
Willing  to  wound,  and  yet  afraid  to  strike, 
Just  hint  a  fault  anJ  hesitate  dislike. 
Alike  reserved  to  blame  or  to  commend, 
A  timorous  foe  and  a  suspicious  friend. 
Dreading  e'en  fools,  by  flatterers  besieged. 
And  so  obliging,  that  he  nc*er  obliged.** 

Or  the  following  epigram  of  Churchill  upon 
Lord  Chancellor  Loughborough  : — 

**To  mischief  train *d  e*ca  from  his  mother's 

womb. 
Grown  old  in  fraud,  though  yet  in  manhood^s 

bloom  ; 
Adopting  Arts  by  which  gay  villains  rise. 
And  reach  the  heights  which  honest  men  despise; 
Mute  at  the  bar,  but  in  the  senate  loud , 
Dull  'mongst  the  dullest,  proudest  of  the  proud  ; 
A  pert  prim  prater  of  the  Northern  race. 
Guilt  in  his  heart,  and  famine  in  his  face.*' 

Dryden's  satire  upon  Shadwell,  "  Mac- 
Flecnoc,"  is  full  of  sarcastic  bitterness.  lie 
describes  Flecnoe  settling  the  succession  to 
his  state, — 

**  And  pondering  which  of  all  his  sons  was  fit 
To  reign  and  wage  immortal  war  with  wit, 
Cry*d,  *Ti8  resolved  :  for  nature  pleads,  that  he 
Should  only  rule  who  most  resembles  me. 


Shadwell  alone  my  perfect  image  bears, 
Mature  in  dulness  from  his  tender  years,— 
Shadwell  alone  of  all  my  sons  is  he 
Who  stands  confirmed  in  fuU  stupidity; 
The  rest  to  some  faint  meaning  make  pretence. 
But  Shadwell  never  deviates  into  i 


Butler*8  description  of  Presbyterian  tendi 
may  be  taken  as  another  illustration, — 

"  Compound  for  sins  they  are  inclined  to. 
By  damning  thos^  they  liave  no  mind  to ; 
Still  so  perverse  and  opposite. 
As  if  they  worshipped  God  fiir  spite.'* 

We  may'add  to  these  the  "  Noodle's  Ora- 
tion:"— 

"  What  would  our  ancestors  say  to  thia, 
sir  ?  now  does  this  measure  tally  with  their 
institutions ;  how  does  it  agree  with  their 
experience  ?  Are  we  to  put  the  wisdom  of 
yesterday  in  competition  with  the  wisdom  of 
centuries?  Is  beardless  youth  to  show  no 
respect  for  the  decisions  of  mature  age?  If 
this  measure  bo  right,  would  k  have  escaped 
tho  wisdom  of  those  Saxon  progenitors  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  so  many  of  oar 
best  political  institutions?  Would  the  Dan« 
have  passed  it  over?  Would  the  Norman 
have  rejected  it  ?  Would  such  a  notable  di»- 
covery  have  been  reserved  for  'these  modern 
and  (kgcnerato  times?  " 

He  adds  : —  \ 

**  This  measure  may  be  a  boon  to  the  Con- 
stitution, but  I  will  accept  no  fisivor  to  tho 
Constitution  from  such  bands.  I  profess  my- 
self, sir,  an  honest  and  upright  member  of 
the  British  Parliament,  and  I  am  not  afraid 
to  profess  myself  an  enemy  to  all  change  and 
all  innovation.  I  am  satisfied  with  things  i^ 
they  are ;  and  it  will  be  my  pride  and  pTeaa- 
ure  to  hand  down  this  countrV  to  my  children 
as  I  received  it  from  those  who  preceded  me. 
The  honorable  gentleman  pretends  to  justify 
the  severity  witn  which  he  has  attacked  the 
Doble  lord  who  presides  in  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery. But  I  my  such  attacks  are  pregnant 
with  mischief  to  Government  itself.  Oppose 
ministers,  you  oppose  Government ;  bring 
ministers  into  contempt,  you  bring  Govern- 
ment into  contempt ;  and  anarchy  and  civil 
war  are  the  consequences." 

lie  winds  up  vCith  the  peroration : — 

"  And  now,  sir,  as  it  is  frequently  the  cn»» 
tom  in  this  House  to  end  with  a  quotation, 
and  as  the  gentleman  who  preceded  me  in 
the  debate  has  anticipated  me  in  my  fiivorite 
quotation  of  the  *  Stnmg  pull  and  the  long 
pull,'  I  shall  end  with  the  memorable  words  , 
of  the  assembled  Barons — *  Nolumus  l^fa 
Angtim  mutariJ* " 
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Of  Burlesque  Parody,  the  "  Rejected  Ad- 
dresses "  are  som^  of  the  best  examples ;  the 
parodies  of  the  styles  of  Byron,  Moore,  Scott, 
and  Crabbe  are  peculiarly  good. 

**  For  what  is^Hamlet  but  a  hare  in  March? 
And  what  is  Brutus  but  a  croaking  owl  T 
And  what  is  BdlaT  Cupid  steeped  in  starch, 
Orlando's  helmet  in  Augustine's  cowl, 
l^iakspeare,  how  true   thine   adage,  <&ir   is 

foul;' 
To  him  whose  soul  is  with  fruition  fraught. 
The  song  of  Braham  is  an  Irish  howl. 
Thinking  is  but  an  idle  waste  of  thought, 
And  naught  is  everything,  and  everyUiing  is 

naught" 

Or,- 

**  For  dear  is  the  Emerald  Isle  of  the  Ocean, 
Whose  daughters  are  &ir  as  the  foam  of  the 
wave, 
^¥hose  sons,  unaccustomed  to  rebel  commotion, 

Tho'  joyous  afe  sober,  tho*  peaceful  are  brave. 
^e  Shamrock  their  Olive,  sworn  foe  to  a  quar- 
rel. 
Protects  them  from  thunder  and  lightning  of 
rows, 
JheiT  Sprig  of  Shillelagh  is  nothing  but  Laurel, 
Which  flourishes  rapidly  over  their  brows." 

Or,- 

**  Back,  Bobins,  back  !  Crump,  stand  aloof ! 
Whitford,  keep  near  the  walls  ! 
Huggins,  regard  your  own  behoof. 
For  lo  !  the  blazing  rocking  roof, 
Down,  down  in  thunder  falls  ! 

**  Did  none  attempt,  before  he  fell. 

To  succor  one  they  loved  so  well? 

Yes,  Higginbottom  did  aspire 

{His  fireman's  soul  was  all  on  fire) 

Uis  brother  chief  to  save  ; 

But  ah  !  his  reckless  generous  ire 

Berved  but  to  share  his  grave ! 

*Mid  blazing  beams  and  scalding  streams, 

-Through  fire  and  smoke  he  dauntless  broke 

Where  Muggins  broke  before. 
But  sulphury  stench  and  boiling  drench. 
Destroying  sight,  o'erwhelmed  him  quite. 

He  sunk  to  rise  no  more. 
fitiU  o'er  his  head,  while  fate  he  braved. 
His  whizzing  water  pipe  he  waved  ; 
Whitford  and  Mitford,  ply  your  pumps. 
You,  Clutterbuck,  come,  stir  your  stumps. 
Why  are  you  in  such  doleful  dumps? 
A  fireman  and  afraid  of  bumps  ! 
«  What  are  they  'fear'd  on?  fools  !  'od  rot  'em  ! ' 
Were  the  last  words  of  Higginbottom." 

The  familiar  conyentionalisms  and  anti- 
thetical points  of  Crabbe  ore  so  happily  ren- 
dered in  the  following  address,  that  Leigh 
Hunt  compares  it  to  **  the  echo  of  an  eccen- 
tric laugh," — 

**  John  Richard  William  Alexander  Dwyer, 
Was  footman  to  Justinian  Stubbs,  Esquire  ; 


6ut  when  John  Dwyer  listed  in  the  Blues, 
i^anuel  Jennings  polished  Stubbs*  shoes. 
Emanuel  Jennings  brought  his  youngest  boj 
Up  as  a  corn-cutter,  a  safe  employ; 
In  Holywell  Street,  St.  Pancras,  he  was  bred 
(At  number  twenty-seven,  it  is  sud),"  etc 

Theodore  Hook's  Parodies  of  Moore'a 
poems  are  nearly  as  good  as  thoee  in  "  Re- 
jected Addresses;  "  for  instance, — 

'  Fly  not  yet,  'tis  just  the  hour 
When  treason,  like  the  midnight  flower,"  eta 

Or,- 

**  Blessington  hath  a  beaming  eye. 

But  no  one  knows  fbr  whom  it  beameth  ; 
Bight  and  left  it  seems  to  fly. 

But  what  it  looks  at  no  one  dreameth  ; 
Sweeter  'tis  to  look  upon 

Creevy,  though  he  seldom  rises. 
Few  his  truths  ;  but  even  one. 

Like  unexpected  light,  surprises. 
0  my  crony  Creevy  dear. 
My  gentle,  bashful,  graceful  Creevy, 
Others'  lies 
May  wake  surprise. 
But  truth  from  you,  my  crony  Creevy." 

Or,- 

**  While  Johnny  Gale  Jones  the  memorial  waa 
keeping 
Of  penny  subscriptions   frtmi   traitora   and 
thieves. 
Hard  by  at  his  elbow  sly  Watson  stood  peeping. 
And  counting  the  sums  at  the  end  of  tite 
leaves." 

Daniel  O'Conncirs  application  of  Hut 
lines, — 

"  Three  poets  in  three  distant  ages  bom," 

to  Colonels  Sibthorp,  Perceval,  and  Yemer, 
is  excessively  good  in  its  way, — 

«  Three  colonels,  in  three  distant  counties  bom* 
Lincoln,  Armagh,  and  Sligo  did  adom. 
The  first  in  matchless  impudence  surpassed. 
The  next  in  bigotry, — in  both  the  last : 
The  force  of  Nature  could  no  farther  go- 
To  beard  the  third,  she  shaved  the  other  two.*' 

The  beards  of  Colonels  Yemer  and  Peroe- 
yal  were  conspicuous  by  their  absence,  not 
so  that  of  Colonel  Sibthorp.  In  the  "  In- 
goldsby  Legends,"  Sou  they 's  **  Curse  of  Ke^ 
hama,"  is  parodied  in  tho  malediction  pro- 
nounced by  the  Cardinal  upon  the  Jackdaw 
of  Rheims  which  had  stolen  his  rinff, — 

**  The  Cardinal  rose,  with  a  dignified  look, 
lie  called  for  his  candle,  his  bdil,  and  his  book. 
In  holy  anger  and  pious  grief. 
He  solemnly  curaod  that  rascally  thief : 
He  cursed  him  at  board,  he  cursed  him  in  bid^ 
From  the  sole  of  his  foot  to  the  crown  of  lp§ 
head; 
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He  onraed  him  in  deeping,  that  every  night 
He  abrmld  dream  of  the  deyil,  and  wake  in  a 

firight 
He  coned  him  in  eating,  he  cursed  him  in 

drinking. 
He  cursed  him  in  oon^hing,  in  sneezing,  in 

winking; 
He  cursed  hmi  in  sittinp^,  in  standing,  in  lying; 
He  cursed  him  in  walking,  in  riding,  in  flying; 
He  cursed  him  in  liTing,  he  cursed  him  dying. 
Nerer  was  heard  such  a  terriUe  cuxee : 
But  what  gave  rise 
To  no  little  surprise. 
Nobody  seemed  one  penny  the  worse.'* 

But  the  moet  complete  pieces  of  parody 
with  which  we  are  acquainted,  are  those  of 
Payne  Knight's  '*  Pix^ess  of  Ci?il  Society," 
by  Canning  and  Ilammond,  and  t)f  Dr.  Dar- 
win's **  Loves  of  the  Plants,"  by  Canning, 
GiiTord,  and  Freerc,  in  the  '*  Anti-Jacobin." 
The  original  by  Payne  Knight,  says : — 

"  Blessed  days  of  youth,  of  liberty,  and  love! 
How  short,  flUos !  your  transient  pleasures  prove! 
Just  as  we  think  the  sweet  ddights  our  own. 
Wo  strive  to  fix  them,  and  we  &d  them  flown; 
For  fixed  by  laws,  and  limited  by  rules. 
Affection  stagnates  and  love's  fervor  cools ; 
Shrinks  like  the  gathered  flower,  which,  when 

possessed. 
Droops  in  the  hand,  or  withers  on  the  breast ; 
Feels  all  its  native  bloom  and  fragrance  fly. 
And  death*s  pale  shadows  close  its  purple  dye." 

The  parody  says : — 

"Of  WmsT  oa  Cribbaqe  mark  th'  amusing 

game — 
The  partners  changing^  but  the  sport  the  same. 
Else  would  the  gamesters*  anxious  ardor  cool. 
Dull  every  deal,  and  stagnant  every  pool 
— ^Yet  must  one  man,  with  one  unceasing  wife, 
Play  the  long  rubber  of  connubial  life. 

"  Yes  !  human  laws,  and  laws  esteemed  divine 
The  generous  passion  straiten  and  confine. 
And  as  a  stream,  when  art  constrains  its  course. 
Pours  its  fierce  torrent  with  augmented  foroe. 
So  Passion,  narrowed  to  one  channel  small. 
Unlike  the  former,  docs  not  flow  at  all,      ^ 
— For  Love  then  only  flaps  his  purple  wings 
When  uncontrolled  by  priestcraft  or  by  Idngs." 

The  •<  Loves  of  the  Plants  "  was  parodied 
in  the  <«  Loves  of  the  Triangles."  Thus 
sings  Dr.  Darwin : — 


*<  Tuo  brother  swains,  of  CoUn*s  gentle 

The  same  their  features,  and  their  forms  Uie 

same. 
With  rival  love  for  fair  Collina  sigh. 
Knit  the  dark  brow  and  roll  the  unsteady  eye. 
Vith  sweet  concern  the  pitying  beaatr  mouma. 
And  soothes  with  smiles  the  jeakras  pair  bj  turns. 

"  Woo'd  with  long  care,  Curcuma,  cold  and  shy* 
lieeU  te  ftod  husband     " 


1  with  aTcrtsd  t^ 
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Four  beardless  youths  the  obdurate  beauty  move 
With  soft  attentions  of  Platonic  love,*'  etc. 

And  thus  sings  the  Anti-Jacobin : —         v 

"  Thus  some  fair  spinster  grieves  in  wild  affHghi, 
Vexed  wiA  dull  megrim,  or  vertigo  light. 
Pleased  with  the  £ur.  Three  dawdling  doolpn 

stand. 
Wave  the  white  wig,  and  strccch  the  asking  hand. 
State  the  gp*ave  doubt,  the  nauseous  draught  de- 
cree. 
And  all  receive,  though  none  deserve,  a  fee. 

"  So  down  thy  hill,  romantic  Ashboum  glides 
The  Derby  dUly,  carrying  three  Insides. 
One  in  each  comer  sits,  and  lolls  at  cojie, 
With  folded  arms,  propt  back,  and  outstretched 

knees ; 
While  the  pressed  Bodkin,  punched  and  squeezed 

to  death. 
Sweats  in  the  midmost  place,  and  scolds,  |a)d 

pants  for  breath.'* 

This  poem  was  considered  the  perfeotkm 
of  parody  by  Lord  Jeffery  (Essays,  voL 
iii.):- 

*•  All  th©  peculiarities,"  says  he,  *•  of  the 
original  poet  are  here  brought  together  and 
crowded  into  a  little  space,  where  they  ckA 
bo  compared  and  estimated  with  ease." 

There  are  some  forms  of  wit  and  humor 
which  appeal  not  so  much  to  the  mind  as  to 
the  physical  senses.  Such  are  puns,  or  th^ 
wit  of  words  addressed  to  the  ear — or  carica- 
ture addressed  to  the  eye.  Paronomasiay 
which  18  properly  the  figure  the  French  call 
*'/cti</6i7io/5,"  although  excluded  from  tbo 
category  of  true  witticisms,  has  been  em* 
ployed  by  most  of  our  great  authors.  Wp 
have  such  instances  as  **  which  tempted  oar 
attempt,"  and  ''To  begird  the  Almighty's 
throne,  beseeching  or  Iwsieging,"  in  »*  Para- 
dise Lost,"  not  to  mention  numberless  puns 
in  Shakspeare.  But  there  are  some  puns  so 
ready  or  ingenious  that  they  do  not  require 
the  sanction  of  precedent  to  excuse  them. 

Take  Hood's  stanzas : — 

*<  Ben  Battle  was  a  soldier  bold. 
And  used  to  War's  alarms  ; 
But  a  cannon-ball  took  off  his  legt. 
So  he  lakl  down  his  armg  ! 

•<  And  as  they  took  him  off  the  field. 
Cried  he,  <  Let  others  shoot ; 
For  here  I  leave  my  second  leg. 
And  the  forty-second  Foot*  " 

Or  the  end  of  the  ballad  of  <*  FaithlMi  Mkj 
Brown  :  "— 

««  His  death,  which  happmsdiBlustai&t*   • 
Atftrfy.«idbs«l; 
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Ihey  went  and  told  the  eexton ,  and 
The  sexton  toU'd  the  bell" 

An  inimitable  collection  of  puna  ia  found 
in. Theodore  Hook's  '*  Address  to  Children," 
imblished  in  the  John  Bull  newspaper. 

«*lf3r  little  dears,  who  learn  to  read,  pray  early 

learn  to  shun 
HIk/tk  ^ery  silly  thing  indeed  which  peeple^  oalt  a 

pun. 
Eeed  £ntick'8*  rules,  and  'twill  be  firand  how 

simple  an  offence 
It  ie  to  make  the  self-same  sound  affQrd  a  double 


For  instance,  ale  may  make  you  ail,  joxur  aunt 

an  ant  may  loll ; 
Ton  in  a  vale  may  buy  a  vet7,  and  Bill  maj  pay 

the  bill, 
0r  if  to  France  your  barque  you  steer^  at  Doyer 

it  may  be, 
Jtpeer  appears  upon  the  pier,  who  blind,  stall 

goes  to  sea. 
IQinLone  might  say  when  to  a  treat  good  friends 

accept  our  greeting, 
TSs  meet  that  men  who  meet  to  eat,  should  eat 

their  meat  when  meeting. 
Brawn  on  the  board^s  no  bore  indeed,  aUhough 

from  6oar  prepared,  . 
Mor  can  the  fowl  on  which  we  feed  foul  feeding 

be  declared — 
Most  wealthy  men  good  manors  have,  however 

vulgar  they, 
MA  actors  still  the  harder  slave  the  oftener  they 

Bb  poets  can't  the  baize  obtain  unless  their  tail- 
ors choose, 

IMiile  grooms  and  ooaehmeiL  not  in  vain  each 
evening  seek  the  metos. 

The  dyer  who  by  dying  lives,  a.  dire  life  main- 
tains ; 

Tilt  glazier,  it  is  known,  receives  his  profits  from 
his  panes  ; 

Bf  gardeners  thyme  ia  tied,  'tis  true,  when  spring 
is  in  its  prime. 

But  time  or  tide  wont  wait  for  yon,  if  you  are  tied 
for  time.** 

•'  I  hear,"  said  a  lady  to  Foote,  the  actor, 
••you  can  make  a  pun  upon  any  subject; 
make  one  on  the  king."  **The  king,"  he 
veplied,  **  ie  no  subject." 

In  tbelay  of '<St.  Gengulpbus"  (Ingoldsby 
Legends)  a  remarkable  double  pun  it  vcrsi- 
Hed:— 

**  I  will  venture  to  say  from  that  hour  to  this  day, 
Ne'er  did  such  an  assembly  behold  such  a 


Or  a  table  divide,  fifteen  gucsto  of  a  side. 
With  a  dead  body  placed  in  the  centre  be- 
twettta 
'  Tl»  Prinot  Biakop't  Jetler,  on  punning  intent. 
As  he  viewed  the  whole  thirty  in  jocular 
terms, 

•IS^  BatMc'a  •'DItlltaary''  theM  is  a  list  of 
with  difbrent  mtMriMi  aaAiteyte  sounds. 


Said  it  put  him  in  mind  of  the  cMittoflreCTItnt 
Engaged  in  reviewing  the  Did  oC  Wornuk" 

Caricature  ispreaentt  ita  tul^ect  doing 
something  which  would  be  exceedingly  absurd 
and  inoongraooa  for  bikn  to  do,  aad  add»  tlie 
effect. of  mimicry  to  thote  of  hnmor,  by  lay- 
ing hold  of  personal  delects  and  pecoUaritiee, 
and  agg^ravating  them  to  a  Tery  high  degree. 
It  is  one  of  the  moet,  if  not  tiie  moat,  mphae* 
ant  form  of  derision,  and  one  of  the  moet 
effectual  weapons  of  attack.  It  remains  ia 
the  memory  and  arouses  the  passions  more 
completely,  perhapt,  ti^ati  any  other  form  of 
ridicule.  Gillmy's  Mpresentatien  of  Pri^yit- 
ley  officiating  as  chaplldn  at  the  ezeootioD  of 
George  ni.  put  the  toiohes  into  the  handt 
of  his  fellow-townsmen.  The  picture  of  the 
entry  of  Carlo  Khai^  ibto  Leadenhall  Stnect 
helped  the  ruin  of  Fox'ft  Eatt  India  Bill,  and 
such  cartoons  at  that  one  during  the  Comf^ 
law  agitation  of  the  Dake  of  Richmond  aor- 
rounded  by  fire  dookeya^  with  the  line  fAMa 
Sbakspeare  underneath,-* 

"  Mothinks  there  Ue  six  RidmMmds  in  ttitiMd;" 

or  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  countryman  to  the 
divinity  of  the  bore ;  or  lately,  of  Earl  Rut- 
sell  nailing  up  *<  Bliiott'a  Entire  "  in  lien  of 
'<  Hudson's,"  at  the  sign  of  the  Yictor  Em- 
manuel, which  have  appeared  in  Punek^  will 
long  live  in  the  popular  rtcoUeottOD.  Wa 
have  not  attempted  an  exhaustive  ditouttion 
of  our  subject.  To  do  it  jnttioe  wooki  n^ 
quire  far  more  space  than  thonld  be  oceapied 
by  an  Article  in  a  Qfiarterly  Review ;  but  we 
cannot  refrain  from  referring  to  what  ava 
called  <*  built,"  the  particult^  offipring  of 
the  fertile  Hibernian  rniad*  A  '*hult**'ift 
the  exact  counterpart  of  a^  wittioitn»  In^ 
stead  of  ditcoTering  real  relations  whieh  ai« 
not  apparent,  it  admitt  apfpareni  rebtioov 
which  are  not  real.  **  I  will  make  bee:,'* 
tayt  Sir  Luciut  0 'Trigger  of  hit  mittvetti 
**  Lady  0 'Trigger,  and  a  good  husband  into 
the  bargfiin."  Sir  Boyle  Roche,  who  wat 
the  Zany  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  bat  imnuns 
talized  himself  by  his  **  bulls."  It  wat*  be 
who  said,  **  Mr.  Speaker,  I  don't  tee  why  we 
should  put  ourselvetout  of  the  wajrte  ben* 
efit  posterity,  W hat  hat  poaterity  eter  done 
for  ut  7  "  On  another  occatioB  he  annoaBced 
that  he  wat  quite  ready  to  give  npi  *^  not  a 
part,  bnt  the  whole  of  the  Gonttltotioii^  and 
to  preterve  the  remainder  J**  H^  waa«  hew* 
e?er,  oi^paUe  of  eayim^  bettts  tlttnpi  ior 
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when  Ourmn  said  that  he  was  quite  able  to  withstanding;,  carried  on  tocher.  **  TU 
ho  the  guardian  of  hiB own  honor,**  Indeed,"  great  Locke,*'  sajs  Siierno,  in  **  Trfotnlfi 
•aid  Sir  Bojle,  *' I  thought  the  honorable:  Shandy,"**  who  waa  seldom  outwitted  hj^ftM 
member  was  an  enemy  to  sinccures.^^  A  I  sounds,  was  nevertheless  baffled  hero.  TbS 
gentleman,  in  speaking  of  somebody's  wife, !  has  been  made  the  Magna  Oirta  of  stupidm 
regretted  that  she  had  no  children.  **  Ah,"  I  ever  since."  Again,  the  outward  and  TinbM 
said  a  medical  man  present  on  the  occasion,  <  signs  of  a  witty  man  are  yery  similar  to  thotf 
**  to  have  no  children  is  a  great  misfortune ;  |  of  a  frivolous  man,  whilst  dulncas  is  too  ofleitf 
but  I  hare  remarked  that  it  is  herediitrry  in  I  mistaken  for  wisdom.  But  If  we  penetnttt 
some  families."    The  Irish  hare  even  in-  below  the  surface,  we  shall  find  that  altbongN 


rented  the  practical  **bull;  "  for,  in  170*8, 
the  mob,  out  of  enmity  to  a  Dublin  banker, 
botnt  all  the  notes  of  his  which  they  found 
in  circulation,  and  made  his  fortune. 

Much  as  wit  and  hnmor  are  admired  by  the 
world.  Wits  and  Humorists  have  commonly 
received  but  little  of  its  love  or  respect.  Thpre 
seems,  indeed,  to  be  a  principle  implanted  in 
the  social  mind  leading  it  to  regard  with  a 
feeling  very  like  contempt  all  those  whose 
business  it  is  to  contribute  to  its  amusement. 


we  often  discover  a  character  in  which  th^ 
sense  of  the  ridiculous  is  develops  to  such  i 
disproportionate  degree  as  to  stifle  the  mori 
usefbl  faculties  of  the  understanding,  ifi 
rarely,  indeed,  meet  with  one  destitute  of  ii 
in  which  those  faculties  have  attained  to  an/ 
perfection.  Scarcely  a  great  statesman,  pht 
losopher,  orator,  poet,  uod  eyen  moralist,  oc- 
curs to  us  who  was  not  at  the  same  time,  H 
a  greater  or  less  extent,  a  vritty  man,  vat 
many  of  those  whom  we  are  in  the  habit  of 


By  this  Adam  Smith  explains  the  payment  remembering  only  tk  wits  were  in  truth  poi^ 

Messed  ofmuch  more  iolid  acquirements.  MovW 
than  one  prime  mimster  of  England  has  oftiS 
his  influence  nearly  air  much  to  his  jokes  ii 
to  his  policy ;  more  than  one  great  preacher 
has  been  as  celebrated  for  his  jests  as  for  hit 
doctrines.  Among  even  the  most  amiable  of 
our  race  we  find  humorists,  such  men  as  Sir 
Thomas  More  and  Thomas  Hood,  who  had 
nothing  in  common  but  their  wit,  their  moral 
worth,  and  their  Christian  names. 

As  is  so  often  the  case,  the  popular  opinkm 
on  this  subject  expresses  a  half-truth  at  least 
It  requires  something  to  be  added  fVt)m  th# 
opposite  side  of  the  question  to  complete  it; 
but  in  a  measure  it  is  true.  Mere  wits,  we 
fear,  are  open  to  the  charges  of  moral  anid 
mental  lightness  which  have  been  indiscrimi- 
nately brought  against  all  who  possess  tbt 
quality  of  wit  however  controlled  and  regiip 
lated  by  the  other  powers  of  the  intellect. 

**  A  witty  man  is  a  dramatic  performer,'* 
Bays  Sydney  Smith.  **  In  process  of  time  he 
can  nu  more  exist  without  applause  than  he 
can  exist  without  air.    If  his  audience  be 


of  such  high  wages  as  they  usually  receive  to 
actors,  singers,  dancers,  **  hoc  genus  orrmc,** 
they  are  thus  bribed  to  abdicate  their  per- 
sonal dignity. 

Wits  and  Humorists  have  shared  the  odium, 
but  not  the  pay.  In  some  measure  this  may 
be  attributed  to  the  influence  of  the  remnants 
of  Puritanism,  that  sour  creed  which,  in  the 
words  that  Lord  Macaulay  has  put  into  the 
mouth  of  Cowley,  made  **  men  frown  at  stage 
plays  who  smiled  at  massacres  ;  "  in  sonie 
measure  it  may  bo  due  to  the  business  habits 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  inducing  them  to 
regard  with  dislike  all  unproductive  occupa- 
tions ;  hut  chiefly  is  it  to  be  traced  to  the 
operation  of  that  frame  of  thought  known  in 
the  abstract  as  Respectability,  which  con- 
templates wit  and  humor  as  dangerous  pow- 
«^rH.  It  is  true  that  they  are  dangerous ;  but 
everything  is  dangerous  which  is  character- 
ised by  energy,  or  which  is  eminent  in  any 
degree.  Tiio  cultivation  of  science  is  dan- 
gerous, the  practice  of  piety  is  dangerous  ;  a 
great  fof>l  is  nearly  as  dangerous  as  a  great 


genius ;  nothing  is  safe  but  mediocrity.  Har-  "^J^"'  P'  *^  ^^7  »^  inattentive,  or  if  a  new 
j«,ui„  !.«.  fought  an  unequal  fight  with  M«. ;  "^.^^^t Tot^'^SinZ-^^S^ 
^"*"^y-  ,.     .       .  '  and  is  extinguished.    The  appbuses  of  the 

It  irt  again  very  generally  thought  that  wit  theatre  upon  which  he  performs  are  so  cmsd- 
and  judgment  never  go  together.  To  this  tial  to  him  that  he  must  obtain  them  at  the 
prejudice  Locke  has  given  his  sanction  and  a  expense  of  decency,  friendship,  and  good  fed- 
metaphysical  foundation.  Reasoning  and  jok-   ^i^S-"  * 

ing  are  opposite  operations,  but  so  are  some  |  Bat  the  position  of  the  Wit  is  dignity  i^ 
others  which  we  oould  name,  that  are,  not- 1        *  "BkeCdMS  of  Msial  FUlosophy,*  pb  IBOl 


m 

ylf  as  compared  with  that  of  the  Humorist^ 
who  is  the  commoner  character  of  the  two. 
]^  implies  some  talent  and  quickness  to  ap- 
preciate a  witticism,  but  the  lower  kinds  of 
Enmor  are  capable  of  such  marked  demonstra- 
Ipon  that  they  may  be  enjoyed,  and  are  com- 
^lonly  most  enjoyed,  by  the  vulgar  and  illit- 
^te.  The  practical  humorist  must  become 
^e  ten^porary  butt  of  the  ridicule  which  he 
fooites ;  to  paint  folly  he  must  Seem  foolish ;  to 
e^ibit  absurdity  he  must  appear  absurd ;  and 
0ie  traits  of  jeach  low  and  bu£Rx)nish  charac- 
ter which  he  assumes  are  soon  inseparably 
ningled  in  the  minds  of  his  associates  with 
j^ose  of  his  own.  But  it  ib  wasting  time  to 
^w  that  Jackpuddings  are  commonly  want- 
Uiji;  in  self-respect. 

Addison  held  that  every  man  would  be  a 
yrit  if  he  could,  but  he  adds  that  it  were  bet- 
ter to  bo  a  galley-slaye  than  one.  Professed 
wits  have  not  appeared  in  a  very  amiable  light. 
They  have  commonly  been  men  who  were  ad- 
Coitted  to  the  society  of  persons  their  superi- 
ors in  rank,  wealth,  and  position,  simply  be- 
thcy  were  amusing.    They  have  been 
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used  as  instruments  tooveroome  the  encroadi* 
mcnts  of  that  which  in  reality  is  a  great  so- 
cial influence,  ennui.  They  have  often  taken 
the  place  of  the  medissval  fools,  and  gained 
their  living  by  imitating  poor  Yorick,  and 
*'  keeping  the  table  in  a  roar.''  The  coarse- 
minded  hostess  who  sent  her  little  daughter 
round  the  table,  at  the  second  course,  to  re- 
quest Theodore  Ilook  *'  to  begin  to  be  funny,'* 
gave  expression  to  a  truth  which  people  bet- 
ter bred  but  ill  disguised.  Professed  wits 
have  been  not  deficient  in  useful  talents ;  but 
fiiiling  in  their  moral  rather  than  in  their  in- 
tellectual natures,  they  have  been  too  idle  to 
choose -a  life  of  honest  action  instead  of  one 
of  pleasure,  and  too  vain  to  prefer  *' solid 
pudding  to  empty  praise."  They  have  mer- 
ited the  condemnation  that  they  have  re- 
ceived ;  but  to  deprive  the  human  mind  of 
Wit  and  Humor  would  produce  an  elL*ct  upon 
the  moral  world  equivalent  to  that  which 
would  be  brought  about  in  physical  nature 
by  robbing  food  of  its  flavor,  flowers  of  their 
perfume,  or  landscapes  of  their  variegated 
.colors. 


A  Qbost  in  a  Belfbt.— The  mhabitants  of  a 
•eduded  village  of  the  Montague  Noire,  in  the 
department  of  the  Aude,  were  roused  from  their 
teds  one  night  last  week  by  th^<*  sound  of  the 
tocsin" — for  such  is  the  pompous  phrase  used 
l^y  a  local  writer  to  describe  tbe  ringing  of  the 
iingle  bell  of  the  small  parish  church.  The  idea 
of  a  fire  first  suggested  itself  to  the  minds  of  the 
villagers ;  but  as  no  fire  was  to  be  seen,  they 
flecked  to  the  church  to  see  what  was  the  matter. 
To  their  great  astonishment,  however,  the  church 
door  was  locked  ;  no  voice  responded  from  within 
to  their  loud  shouts  of  inquiry;  and  yet  the  bell 
oontinued  to  ring  loudly  and  hurriedly!  The 
cure  was  called  up  and  brought  the  ohuroh 
key.  AVith  trembling  steps  and  beating  hearts 
the  crowd  followed  their  pastor  into  the  sacred 
buLlding.  They  penetrated  into  the  beUVy,  and 
— oh  !  horror  of  horrors  ! — the  bell-rope  was  vio- 
lently agitated  and  pulling  the  bell  by  itselfl 
The  good  priest  himself  was  soared  at  this  fearful 

Slienomenon,  and  his  followers,  pale  with  terror, 
ropped  down  upon  their  knees  and  crossed 
themselves.  It  was  midnight,  the  hour  when 
spirits  walk  abroad.  The  priest,  armed  with  his 
goupUloUf  proceeded  to  exorcise  the  demon  ;  but 


all  the  holy  water  in  the  church  was  soon  ex- 
hausted, and  yet  the  dreadful  bell  continued  to 
sound.  At  length  a  peasant,  more  intrepid  than 
the  rest«  volunteered  to  climb  into  the  steeple  and 
look  at  the  bell  itself.  As  he  mounted  tbe  dark 
narrow  winding  ladder  which  led  to  the  at)ode  of 
mystery,  the  terrified  parishioners  below  muttered 
their  paternosters  with  increased  rapidity.  In  a 
few  moments  an  unearthly  shriek  from  the  de» 
voted  messenger  left  no  doubt  on  the  minds  o€ 
the  people  below  that  lio  hod  met  with  the  devil 
himself.  As  the  unhappy  man  approached  the 
bell  it  did  indeed  cease  to  sound,  but  by  the  flick- 
ering pale  light  of  his  lantern  he  saw  crouching 
down  close  to  the  clapper  a  black,  monstrons, 
hideous  form,  with  two  yellow  eyes  which  glared 
full  upon  him.  The  poor  man  fainted  away,  and 
for  some  minutes  an  awful  silence  reigned  in  the 
church.  Then  by  a  sudden  and  simultaneous 
impulse,  several  men  resolved  to  see  what  had 
be^me  of  their  comrade,  and,  imparting  oonragt 
to  each  other,  rushed  up  the  ladder  together.  On 
nearing  the  bell  they  found  a  large  polecat,  who 
had  got  one  of  his  ibre  feet  entangled  in  the  rope, 
and  who,  in  his  endeavors  to  escape,  had  beoi 
the  cause  of  all  this  terrible  oommotioa  in  the 
Montague  Noire. 
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PART  II.— CHJlPTIB  IT. 

NovEUBER  weather  is  not  cheerful  on  the 
ILolj  Loch.  The  dazzling  snow  on  tho  hills 
when  there  is  sunshine,  the  sharp  cold  blue 
of  the  water,  the  withered, ferns  and  heather 
on  the  banks,  give  it,  it  is  true,  a  new  tone  of 
color  unknown  to  its  placid  summer  beauty ; 
but,  when  there  is  no  sunshine,  as  is  more 
usual,  when  the  mountains  are  folded  in  dark 
mists,  and  the  rain  falls  cold,  and  the  trees 
rain  down  a  still  heayicr  and  more  melan- 
choly shower  of  perpetually  falling  leaves, 
^  there  is  little  in  the  landscape  to  cheer  the 
spirits  of  the  inhabitants,  who,  fortunately  for 
themselves,  take  it  very  calmly,  like  most 
people  accustomed  to  such  a  climate.  The 
farmer*8  wife  of  Ramore,  however,  was  not 
of  that  equable  mind.  When  she  looked  out 
from  her  homely  parlor-window,  it  oppressed 
her  heart  to  miss  her  mountains,  and  to  see 
the  heavy  atmosphere  closing  in  over  her  own 
little  stretch  of  hillside.  She  was  busy,  to 
be  sure,  and  had  not  much  time  to  think  of 
it ;  but,  when  she  paused  for  a  moment  in 
her  many  occupations,  and  looked  wistfully 
for  signs  of  **  clearing,**  the  poetic  soul  in 
her  homely  bosom  fell  subdued  into  an  uncon- 
scious harmony  with  the  heavy  sky.  If  the 
baby  looked  pale  by  chance,  the  mother  took 
gloomy  views  of  tho  matter  on  such  days,  and 
was  subject  to  little  momentary  failures  of 
hope  and  courage,  which  amazed,  and  at  the 
Htme  time  amused,  big  Colin,  who  by  this 
time  knew  all  about  it. 

**  You  were  blythe  enough  about  us  a'  yes- 
terday, Jeanie,*'  he  would  say,  with  a  smile, 
**  and  nothing *s  happened  to  change  the  pros- 
pect but  the  rain.  It *s  just  as  weel  for  the 
wean  that  tho  doctor *8  a  dozen  miles  off;  for 
it*8  your  e'en  that  wiint  physic,  and  a  glint 
0*  sunshine  would  set  a*  right.**  He  was 
standing  by  her,  hovering  like  a  great  good- 
humored  cloud,  his  eyes  dwelling  upon  her 
with  that  tender  perception  of  her  sacred 
weakness,  and  admiring  pride  in  her  more 
delicate  faculties,  wiiich  are  of  tho  highest 
essence  of  love. 

'*  I  hopo  you  dinna  think  me  a  fool  alto- 
gether,*" the  mistress  would  answer,  with  mo- 
mentary offence ;  '*  as  if  I  was  thinking  of  the 
rain,  or  as  if  there  was  onything  but  rain  to 
be  lookit  for  !  but  when  I  mind  that  my  Co- 
lin gangs  away  the  mom — " 

And  then  she  took  up  her  basket  of  mended 
■tockings,  and,  with  a  little  impatience,  to 
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hide  a  chance  drop  on  her  eyefesh,  canriB4 
them  away  to  Colin*8  room,  where  bis  cb«| 
stood  open  and  was  being  paAked  forthojoufa 
ney.  It  was  not  a  very  long  journey,  bnt  ik 
vras  the  boy's  first  outset  into  independeBl 
life ;  and  very  independent  life  was  that  wbicH 
awaited  the  country'  lad  in  Glasgow,  wbevtf 
he  was  going  to  the  university.  On  sueh  • 
day  dark  shadows  of  many  a  melancholy  story 
floated  somehow  upon  the  darkened  atiiK»4 
phere  into  Mrs.  Campbeirs  mind. 

**  If  we  oould  but  have  boarded  him  in  il 
decent  fomily,'*  she  said  to  herself,  as  sbi 
packed  her  boy's  stockings.  But  it  had  heeo 
'*  a  bad  year  "  at  Ramore,  and  no  deoenl 
family  would  have  received  young  Colin  fot 
so  small  a  sum  as  that  on  which  he  himad5 
and  various  more  wise  advisers  considered  il 
possible  for  him  to  live,  by  the  help  of  an  oo* 
casional  hamper  of  home-produce,  in  a  littlA 
lodging  of  his  own.  Mrs.  Campbell  had  ao> 
ceded  to  this  arrangement  as  the  best ;  bof 
it  occurred  to  her  to  remember  various  wrecks 
she  had  encountered  even  in  her  innooenl 
life  ;  and  her  heart  failed  her  a  little  as  aba 
leaned  over  Colin *s  big  •*  kist."  *  ; 

Colin  himselfsaid  very  litUe  on  the  sab* 
jcct,  though  he  thought  of  nothing  else ;  bnt 
he  was  a  taciturn  Scotch  boy,  totally  nnnsed 
to  disclose  his  feelings.  Ue  was  strolling 
round  and  round  the  place  with  his  hands  ia 
his  pockets,  gradually  getting  soaked  by  the 
persistent  rain,  and  rather  liking  it  tha& 
otherwise.  As  he  strayed  about — having 
nothing  to  do  that  day  in  consideration  of  ita 
being  his  last  day  at  home — Colin *s  preeence 
vras  by  no  means  welcomed  by  the  other  peo» 
pie  about  the  farm,  (^f  course,  being  unoe^ 
cupicd  himself,  he  had  the  sharpest  eyes  fok 
every  blunder  that  was  going  on  in  the  staU^ 
or  the  byre,  and  announced  his  little  discor*- 
erics  with  a  charming  candor.  But  in  hit 
heart,  even  at  the  moment  when  he  was  drii^ 
ing  Jess  to  frenzy  by  uncalled-for  remarks 
touching  the  dinner  of  the  pigs,  Colin  was  all 
ablaze  with  anticipation  of  the  new  life  that 
was  to  begin  to-morrow.  Ue  thought  of  it  aft 
something  grand  and  complete,  not  made  op 
of  petty  details  like  this  life  he  was  leaving.  II 
was  a  mist  of  learning,  daily  stimulation  and 
encounter  of  wits,  with  glorious  prises  ant 
honors  hanging  in  the  hazy  distance,  wbiell 
Colin  saw  as  lie  went  strolling  about  the 
farmyard  in  the  rain,  with  his  hands  In  bift 
pockets.      If  be  said  <ADythiBg  artieokte  lo 
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hiiDielf  on  the  sal^ieot,  it  was  comprised  in 
one  suocinct,  but  seemingly  inapplicable, 
Statement.  '*  Eton's  no  a  college,"  he  said 
Onoej  under  his  breath,  with  a  dark  glow  of 
fatls&ction  on  his  face  as  be  stopped  oppo- 
ipite  the  door,  and  cast  a  glance  upon  the 
lixli  and  the  boat,  which  latter  was  now 
irawn  up  high  and  dry  out  of  reach  of  the 
ymirj  watet;  and  then  a  cloud  suddenly 
lowered  over  Colin's  &oe,  as  a  sudden  doubt 
of  his  own  accuracy  seized  him— a  torturing 
thought  which  droTe  him  indoors  instantly 
to  resolye  his  doubt  by  reference  to  a  won- 
derful old  gansttcer  which  was  believed  in 
$1  Bamore.  Colin  found  it  recorded  there, 
to  his  great  mf^utal  disturbance,  that  Eton 
was  a  college ;  but,  on  further  inl|uiry,  de- 
rived great  comfort  from  knowing  that  it 
oertaiiily  waa  not  a  university,  after  which 
lie  felt  himself  again  at  liberty  to  issue  forth 
and  superintend  and  aggravate  all  the  hupj 
^ple  d[>out  the  fiirm. 
-  That  night  the  femily  supper-table  vras 
•omewhat  dull,  notwithstanding  the  excite- 
ment of  the  boys,  for  Archie  vfas  to  accom- 
pany his  father  and  brother  to  Glasgow,  and 
was  in  great  glee  over  that  unusual  delight. 
Mrs.  Gtoipbell,  for  her  part,  was  full  of 
thoughts  natural  enough  to  the  mother  of  so 
inany  sons.  She  kept  looking  at  her  boys 
|Ui  they  sat  round  the  table,  absorbed  in  their 
iupper.  <*  This  is  the  beginning,  but  wha 
can  tell  what  may  be  the  end?"  she  said 
balf  to  herself ;  **  they'll  a'  be  gane  afore  we 
ken  what  we're  doing."  Little  Johnnie,  to 
|)e  sure,  was  but  six  years  old ;  but  the  moth- 
er!i;  imagination  leapt  oyer  ten  years,  and 
flaw  the  house  emp^,  and  all  the  young 
lives  out  in  the  world.  *<  Eh  me !  "  said 
the  reflective  Tfoman,  <*  that's  what  we  bring 
op  our  bairns  ibr,  and  rejoice  over  them  as 
{f  they  were  treasure ;  and  then  by  the  time 
we're  auld  they're  a'  gane ; "  and,  as  she 
spoke,  not  the  present  shadow  only,  but  le- 
gions of  vague  desolations  in  the  time  to 
come  came  rolling  up  like  mists  upon  her 
tender  soul. 

"  As  lang  as  there's  you  and  me,  we'll 
fend,  Jeanie,"  8ai4  the  farmer,  with  a  smile ; 
•f  twa's  very  good  pompany  to  my  way  o' 
thinking ;  but  there's  plenty  of  time  to  think 
^bout  the  dispersion  which  canna  take  place 
jet  for  a  year  or  t\fa.  The  boys  came  into 
the  i^orld  to  live  ^heir  ain  lives  and  serve 
thai?  Mal^r,  and  na'  just  to  pleasure  you  and 


me.  If  you've  a'  done,  ye  can  cry  on  Jess,  and 
bring  out  the  big  Bible,  Colin.  We  maunna 
miss  our  prayerij  to-night." 

To  tell  the  truth,  Colin  of  Ramo^  was 
not  quite  so  regular  in  his  discharge  of  this 
duty  as  his  next  neighbor,  Ebcn  C^pbell  of 
Barnton,  thought  necessary,  and  was  disap* 
proved  of  accordingly  by  tlutt  virtuous  critic ; 
but  the  homely  little  service  vras  perhaps  all 
the  more  touching  on  this  special  occasion, 
luid  marked  the  **  night  before  Colin  went 
first  to  the  college  "  as  a  night  to  be  remem- 
bered. When  his  brothers  trooped  off  to 
bed,  Colin  remained  behind  as  a  special  dis- 
tinction. His  mother  was  sitting  by  the 
fire  without  even  her  kpitting,  with  her 
hands  crossed  in  her  lap,  and  clouds  of 
troubled,  tender  thougjit  veiling  her  soft 
eyes.  As  for  the  farmer,  he  sat  looking  oq 
with  a  faint  gleam  of  humor  in  his  fiice.  He 
knew  that  his  wife  was  going  to  speak  out 
her  anxious  heart  to  her  boy,  and  big  Colin's 
respect  for  her  judgment  was  just  toudied 
by  a  man's  smile  at  her  womanish  solemnity, 
and  the  great  unlikelihood  that  her  innocent 
advices  would  have  the  effect  she  imagined 
upon  her  son's  career.  But,  notwithstand- 
ing the  smile,  big  Colin,  too,  listened  with 
interest  to  all  that  his  wife  had  to  say. 

<<  Come  here  and  sit  down,"  said  Mrs. 
Campbell ;  **  you  needna'  think  shame  of  mj 
hand  on  your  head,  though  you  are  gaun  to 
the  college  the  morn.  Eh !  Colin,  you  dinna 
ken  a'  the  temptations  nor  the  trials.  Ye've 
aye  had  your  ain  way  at  hamp — " 

Here  Colin  made  a  little  movement  of  irre- 
pressible dissent.  "I've  aye  done  what  I 
was  bidden,"  said  the  honest  boy.  He  could 
not  accept  that  gentle  fiction  even  when  his 
heart  was  touched  by  his  motber'9  fiirewel). 

**Weel,  weel,"  said  the  farmer's  wife, 
with  a  little  sigh  ;  <*  you've  had  your  ain  way 
as  far  as  it  was  good  for  you.  But  its  awfu^ 
different  living  among  strangers,  and  liyipg 
in  your  fisither's  house.  Ye'll  have  to  think 
for  yoursel'  and  take  care  of  yoursel'  now. 
I'm  no  one  to  give  many  advices,"  said  the 
mother,  putting  up  her  hand  furtively  to  her 
eyes,  and  looking  into  the  fire  till  the  tears 
should  be  re-absorbed  which  had  gathered 
there.  '»  But  I  wouldna  like  my  first-bQm 
to  leave  Raraore  and  think  a'  was  as  fai^  in 
the  world  as  appears  to  the  common  e'e,  I'vf 
been  real  ^eel  off  a'  my  dayp,"  said  the  ipis- 
tress,  doiyly,  letting  the  ^ra  which  aha  had 
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iwdraiiMd  before  dwop  Irady  st  this  remioiB- 
eenoe  of  bappioen ;  «*  a  goid  father  and 
mother  to  bring  me  up,  and  then  him  there, 
that*a  the  kindest  man !  Bat  j&i  and  me 
needna  praise  joor  father^  Colin ;  we  can 
leave  t^iat  to  them  limtdinna  ken,"  she  went 
on,  reeovering  herself;  <*  bat  I've  hod  ae 
trouble  for  a'  so  weelas  I've  been,  and  I  mean 
to  tell  yoa  what  thai  is  afore  yoa  set  out  in 
the  world  for  jooieel'." 

"Nothing  about  poor  George,"  said  tbo 
farmer,  breaking  in. 

"Oh,  aj,  Ck>lin,  just  about  poor  George ; 
I  maun  speak,"  said  the  mistress.  "  He  was 
far  the  bonniest  o'  onr  fiunilj,  and  the  best- 
likit ;  and  he  was  to  be  a  minister,  laddie, 
like  you.  He  used  to  oome  hame  with  his 
prises,  and  bring  the  vary  sunshine  to  the  auld 
house.  Eh  !  but  my  mother  was  proud  ;  and 
for  me,  I  thought  there  was  nothing  in  this 
world  he  migfatna'  do  if  he  likit.  Colin," 
said  Mrs.  Campbell,  with  solemn  looks,  "are 
ye  listening  ?  The  last  time  I  saw  my  brother 
was  in  a  puir  place  at  Liverpool,  a'  in  rags 
and  dirt,  with  an  auld  coat  buttoned  to  his 
throat,  that  it  mightna'  be  seen  what  was 
wantin',  and  a'  bis  wild  hair  hanging  about 
)  his  face,  and  his  feet  oat  o*  his  shoon,  and 
hunger  in  his  eye—" 

"Jeanie,  Jeanie,  nae  mair,"  said  big 
Colin  fVom  the  other  side  of  the  fire. 

"  But  I  maun  say  mair ;  I  maun  tell  a'," 
cried  his  wife,  with  tears.  "  llun^r  in  his 
bonnie  face,  that  was  anoe  the  blythest 
in  the  country-side — ^no  hunger  for  honest 
mea^  as  nature  might  crave,  but  for  a'  thing 
that  was  unlawfu'  and  evil  and  killin'  to 
soul  and  body.  He  had  to  bo  watched  for 
fear  he  should  spend  the  hard- won  silver  that 
we  had  a*  scraped  together  to  send  him  away. 
Him  that  had  been  oar  pride,  wc  couldna 
trust  him,  Colin,  no  ten  minutes  out  o*  our 
sight  but  he  was  in  some  new  trouble.  It 
was  to  Australia  wo  sent  him,  where  a'  the 
unfortunates  go.  Bh,  me !  the  like  o*  that 
ship  sailing !  If  there  was  a  kind  o'  hope  in 
our  breasts  at  was  the  hope  o'  despair.  It 
wasna'  my  will,  for  what  is  there  in  a  new 
place  to  make  a  man  reform  his  ways  ?  And 
that  was  how  your  Undo  George  Went 
•way." 

"And  then?"  cried  the  boy«  whose  in- 
terest was  raised,  and  who  had  heard  myste- 
rkmsly  of  this  Uncle  George  before. 

"  We've  heard  no  word  from  that  day  to 


this,"  said  Mn,  Campbell,  drying  her  eyes. 
"  Listen  till  I  tell  you  a'  ihiit  his  pleaeurings 
brought  him  to.  First,  and  greatest,  to  ssjr 
what  was  not  true,  Colin — to  deceive  them 
that  trusted  him.  If  the  day  should  ever 
dawn  thai  I  couldna  trust  a  bairn  o'  mine— 
if  it  should  ever,  come  sickening  to  my  heart 
that  e'e  or  tongue  was  false  that  belonged  to 
me-— if  I  had  to  watch  my  laddies,  and  to 
stand  in  doubt  at  every  word  they  said — 
eh  !  Colin,  God  send  I  may  be  In  my  grave 
afore  suoh  an  awfu'  fate  s^uld  come  to  me !  ** 

Young  Colin  of  Bamore  answered  not  a 
word ;  he  stared  into  the  fire  instead,  mak- 
ing horrible  faces  unawares.  He  could  not 
have  denied,  had  he  been  taxed  with  it,  that 
tears  were  in  his  eyes ;  but  rather  than  shed 
them  he  would  have  endured  tortures ;  and 
any  expression  of  his  feelings  in  words  was 
more  impossible  still. 

"  No  as  if  I  was  a  better  woman  than  mj 
mother,  or  worthy  o'  a  better  fate,"  said  the 
thoughtful  mistress  of  Bamore ;  "  for  she  was 
ane  o'  the  excellent  of  the  earth,  as  a'bodj 
kens  ;  and,  if  ev<»r  a  woman  won  to  her  rest 
through  great  tribulations,  she  was  ane  ;  and, 
if  the  Lord  sent  the  cross,  he  would  send  the 
strength  to  bear  it.  But,  0  Colin,  my  man, 
it  would  be  kind  to  drown  your  mother  in  tht 
loch,  or  fell  her  on  the  hill,  sooner  than  bring 
upon  her  such  great  anguish  and  trouble  as 
I  have  told  you  of  this  night !  " 

"Now,  wife,"  said  the  farmer,  interfbr> 
>i)g)  '*youVe  said  your  part.  Nae  saoh 
thought  is  in  Colin's  head.  Gang  you  aa^ 
look  after  his  kist,  and  see  that  a'  thing's 
right ;  and  him  and  mo  will  have  our  crack 
the  time  you're  away.  Your  mother's  an 
innocent  woman,"  said  big  Colin,  ader  a 
pause,  when  she  had  gone  away ;  "  she  kenS 
nae  mair  of  the  world. than  the  bairn  on  bar 
knee.  When  you're  a  man  you'll  ken  tha 
benefit  of  taking  your  first  notions  from  a 
woman  like  that.  No  an  imagination  in  bar 
mind  but  what's  good  and  true.  It's  hard 
work  fecbting  through  this  world  without 
marks  o'  the  battle,"  said  big  Colin,  with  a 
little  pathos ;  "  but  a  man  wi'  the  like  o'  htr 
by  his  side  maun  be  ill  indeed  if  he  gs^gp 
very  far  wrang.  It  mightna'  be  a'  to  the 
purpose,"  continued  the  fiurmer,  with  a  Uttia 
of  his  half-conscious  common-sense  superi- 
ority, "  as  appeals  to  the  feelings  seldom  are; 
but,  Colin,  if  you  take  my  advice,  yooH 
mind  every  word  of  what  your  motlMmji.'* 
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Ck)liD  said  not  a  syllable  in  reply.  He  had 
^t  rid  of  the  tears  safely,  which  was  a  great 
deal  gained  :  they  must  have  fallen  had  the 
mistress  remained  two  seconds  longer  looking 
at  him  with  her  soft,  beaming  eyes  ;  but  he 
^ad  not  quite  gulped  down  yet  that  climbing 
ik)rrow  \^bich  had  him  by  the  throat.  Any- 
how,  even  if  his  voice  had  been  at  his  own 
command,  he  was  very  unlikely  to  have  made 
any  reply. 

"Ye'll  find  a'  strange  when  ye  gang  to 
dlasgow,"  continued  the  farmer.  "  I'm  no 
feared  for  any  great  temptation,  except  idle- 
ness, besetting  a  callant  like  you ;  but  a  man 
that  has  his  ain  bread  and  bis  ain  way  to 
make  in  the  world  has  nae  time  for  idleness. 
YouVe  guid  abilities,  Ck)lin,  and  if  they 
dinna  come  to  something  you'll  have  but 
yoursel'  to  blame :  and  I  wouldna?  put  the 
rcproacli  on  my  Maker  of  having  framed  a 
useless  soul  into  the  world,  if  I  were  you," 
said  big  Colin.  ♦'  There's  never  ony  failures 
that  I  can  see  among  the  lower  creation, 
without  some  guid  reason  ;  but  it's  the  priv- 
ilege o'  men  to  fail  without  ony  cause  o'  fail- 
ure except  want  o'  will  to  do  weel.  When 
ye  see  the  like  of  George  for  instance,  ye  ask 
what  the  Ix)rd  took  the  trouble  to  make  such 
a  pe'er-do-wcel  for?"  said  the  homely  phi- 
losopher ;  **  I  never  could  help  thinkhig,  for 
tny  part,  that  it  was  labor  lost,  though  nae 
doubt  Providence  kent  better ;  but  I  wouldna' 
be  like  that  if  I  could  help  it.  There *s  no  a 
Billy  sheep  on  the  hill,  nor  horse  in  the  sta- 
ble, that  isna'  a  credit  to  Him  that  made  it. 
I  would  take  good  heed  no  to  put  myseP 
t)eneath  the  brute  beasts,  if  I  were  you." 

*♦  I'm  no  meaning,"  cried  Colin,  with  un- 
grammatical  abruptness . and  a  little  offence ; 
for  he  was  pricked  in  his  pride  by  this  ad- 
dress, which  was  not,  according  to  his  fa- 
'ther's  ideas,  any  ♦*  appeal  to  his  feelings," 
hut  a  calm  and  common-sense  way  of  putting 
an  argument  before  the  boy. 

**  I  never  said  you  were,"  said  the  farmer. 
•*  It'll  cost  us  hard  work  to  keep  ye  at  your 
studies,  and  I  put  it  to  your  honor  no  to 
waste  your  time ;  and  you'll  write  regular, 
'and  mind  what  kind  o'  thoughts  your  mother's 
thinking  at  home  in  Ramore  ;  and  I  may  tell 
'you,  Colin,  I  put  confidence  in  you,"  said  the 
fikther,  laying  bis  big  hand  with  a  heavy  mo- 
|:^entary  pressure  upon  the  lad's  shoulder. 
/•Now,  good-night,  and  go  to  your  bed,  and 
ptefiare  for  the  mom." 
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Such  were  the  parting  adviees  with  whioh 
the  boy  was  sent  out  into  the  world.  His 
mother  was  in  his  room,  kneeling  before  his 
chest,  adding  the  last  particulars  to  its  store, 
when  Colin  entered  the  homely  little  chamber 
— but  what  they  said  to  each  other  before 
they  parted  was  for  nobody's  ear ;  and  the 
morning  was  blazing  with  a  wintry  bright- 
ness, and  all  the  hills  standing  white  against 
the  sky,  and  the  heart  of  the  mistress  hope- 
ful as  the  day,  when  she  wiped  off  her  tears 
with  her  apron,  and  waved  her  farewell  to 
her  boy,  as  be  went  off  in  the  little  steamer 
which  twice  a  day  thrilled  the  loch  with 
communications  from  the  world.  '•  He'll 
come  back  in  the  spring,"  she  said  to  her- 
self, as  she  went  about  her  homely  work, 
and  ordered  her  household.  And  so  young 
Colin  went  forth,  all  dauntless  and  ooor- 
ageous,  into  the  great  battle-field,  to  en* 
counter  whatsoever  conflicts  might  come  to 
him,  and  to  conquer  the  big  world  and  all 
that  was  therein,  in  the  victorious  dreams  of 
his  youth. 

CHAPTER  y. 

The  first  disappointment  encountered  by 
the  young  hero  was  the  wonderful  shock  of 
finding  out  that  it  was  not  an  abstract  world 
he  had  to  encounter  and  fight  with,  but  that 
life  was  an  affiiir  of  days  and  hours  exactly 
as  at  Ramore,  which  was  about  his  first  retd 
mental  experience  and  discovery.  It  vras  a 
strange  mortification  to  Colin,  who  was,  like 
his  mother,  a  poet  in  his  soul,  to  find  out 
that  there  was  nothing  abstract  in  his  new 
existence,  but  that  a  perpetually  recurring 
round  of  lessons  to  learn,  and  classes  to  a^ 
tend,  and  meals  to  eat,  made  up  the  days, 
which  were  noways  changed  in  their  charac- 
ter from  those  days  which  he  had  already 
known  for  all  the  fifteen  years  of  his  life. 
After  the  first  shock,  however,  he  went  ob 
with  undiminished  courage — for  at  fifle^  it 
is  so  easy  to  think  that  those  great  hours  are 
waiting  for  us  somewhere  in  the  undisclosed 
orb  of  existence.  Certainly  a  time  would 
come  when^  every  day,  of  itself  a  radiant 
whole  and  complete  unity,  would  roll  ibrth 
majestic  like  the  earth  in  the  mystic  atmos- 
phere, lie  had  missed  it  this  time,  but  after 
a  while  it  must  come;  for  the  future,  like 
the  past,  works  wonders  upon  the  aspect  of 
time ;  and  still  it  is  true  of  the  commoMit 
hours  that  they — 
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••  win 

A  glory  from  their  beinfc  lUr, 
And  orb  into  the  perfeot  star 
We  saw  not  when  we  walked  therein.'* 

So  thought  Colin,  looking  at  them  Arom  the 
other  side,  and  seeing  a  perfection  which  no- 
body ever  reached  in  this  world.  Bat  of 
course  he  did  not  know  that — so  he  post- 
poned those  grand  days  and  barred  them  up 
with  shining  doors,  on  which  was  written 
the  name  and  probable  date  of  the  next  great 
change  in  his  existence ;  and,  contenting 
himself  for  the  present  with  the  ordinary 
hours,  went  light-hearted  enough  upon  his 
boyish  way. 

A  little  adventure  which  occurred  to  the 
neophyte  on  his  first  entrance  upon  this  new 
scene,  produced  results  for  him,  however, 
which  are  too  important  to  be  omitted  from 
his  history.  Everybody  who  has  been  in  that 
dingiest  of  cities  knows  that  the  students  at 
the  University  of  Glasgow,  small  as  their  in- 
fluence is  otherwise  upon  the  character  of  the 
town,  are  bound  to  do  it  one  superficial  ser- 
vice at  least.  Custom  has  ordained  that  they 
should  wear  red  gowns ;  and  the  fatigued 
traveller,  weary  of  the  universal  leaden 
gray,  can  alone  appreciate  fully  the  sense  of 
gratitude  and  relief  occasioned  by  the  sudden 
gleam  of  scarlet  fluttering  up  the  long,  un- 
lovely street  on  a  November  day.  But  that 
artistic  sense  which  penetrates  but  slowly 
into  barbarous  regions  has  certainly  not  yet 
reached  the  students  of  Glasgow.  So  far 
from  conpidering  themselves  public  benefac- 
tors through  tlse  medium  of  their  red  gowns, 
there  is  no  expedient  of  boyish  ingenuity  to 
which  the  ignorant  youths  will  not  resort  to 
quench  the  splendid  tint,  and  reduce  its  glory 
as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  sombre  hue 
of  cverytliing  around.  Big  Colin  of  Ra- 
more  was  unacquainted  with  the  tradition 
which  made  a  new  and  brilliant  specimen  of 
the  academic  robe  of  Ghisgow  as  irritating  to 
the  students  as  the  color  is  supposed  to  be  to 
other  animals  of  excitable  temper  ;  and  the 
good  fanner  naturally  arrayed  his  son  in  a 
new  gown,  glorious  as  any  new  ensign  in  the 
first  dcli;;!it  of  his  uniform.  As  for  Colin, 
he  was  far  from  being  delighted.  The  ter- 
rible thought  of  walking  through  the  streets 
in  that  hhizing  costume  seriously  counter- 
balnnot^  all  the  pleasure  of  independence, 
and  the  pride  of  being  «*  at  college."  The 
poor  boy  slunk  along  by  the  least  frequented 


way,  and  stole  into  his  plaee  the  first 
ing  like  a  criminal.  And  it  was  not  long  be^ 
fore  Colin  perceived  that  his  new  oompaniont 
were  of  a  similar  opinion.  There  was  not 
another  gown  bo  brilliant  as  his  own  among 
them  all.  The  greater  part  were  io  the  last 
stage  of  tatters  and  dinginess,  though  among 
a  company,  which  included  a  qumber  of  lads 
of  Colin 's  own  age,  it  was  evident  that  there 
must  be  many  who  wore  the  unvenorated 
costume  for  the  first  time.  Dreams  of  rush- 
ing to  the  loch,  which  had  been  his  immedi- 
ate resource  all  his  life  hitherto,  and  soaking 
the  obnoxious  wrapper  in  the  salt-water,  ooo- 
fused  his  mind ;  but  he  was  not  prepared  for 
the  summary  measures  which  were  in  con- 
templation. As  soon  as  Colin  emerged  out 
of  the  shelter  of  the  class-room,  his  perseca- 
tion  commenced.  Ho  was  mobbed,  hustled, 
pelted,  until  his  spirit  was  roused.  The 
gown  was  odious  enough  ;  but  Colin  was  not 
the  lad  to  have  even  the  thing  he  most  wanted 
imposed  upon  him  by  force.  As  soon  as  be 
was  aware  of  the  meaning  of  his  tormentors, 
the  country  boy  stood  up  for  his  gown.  He 
gathered  the  glowing  folds  round  him,  and 
struck  out  fiercely,  bringing  down  one  of 
his  adversaries.  Colin,  however,  was  alone 
against  a  multitude;  and  what  might  have 
happened  either  to  himself  or  his  gown  it 
would  have  been  difficult  to  predict,  had  not 
an  unexpected  defender  come  in  to  the  rescue. 
Next  to  Colin  in  the  class-room  a  man  of  abont 
twice  his  ago  had  been  seated — a  man  of 
thirty,  whose  gaunt  shoulders  brushed  the 
boy's  fair  locks,  and  whose  mature  and 
thoughtful  head  rose  strangely  over  the 
young  heads  around.  It  was  he  who  strode 
through  the  ring,  and  dispersed  Colin *s.  ad- 
versaries. 

"  For  shame  o'  yourselves !  "  he  said  in  a 
deep  bass  voice,  which  contrasted  wonder- 
fully with  the  young  falsettoes  round  him. 
*'  Leave  the  laddie  alone ;  he  knows  no  bet- 
ter. I'll  lick  yc  a'  for  a  set  of  schoolboys, 
if  you  don*t  let  him  be !  Here,  boy,  take  off 
the  red  rag  and  throw  it  to  me,"  said  Colin 's 
new  champion  ;  but  the  Campbell  blood  wu 
up. 

"I'll  no  take  it  off,"  cried  Colin;  ••it's 
my  ain,  and  1*11  wear  it  if  I  like;  and  I'll 
fell  anybody  that  meddles  with  me !  " 

Upon  which,  as  was  natural,  a  wonderful 
scuffle  ensued.  Colin  never  knew  perfectly 
bow  be  was  extricated  from  this  alarming 
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«|tu«|ioB  ;  but,  when  he  43anie  to  binuself,  be 
was  in  the  Btreets  on  his  way  homo,  with  his 
new  friend  by  bis  side-— very  stiff  and  aching 
in  every  limb,  with  cme  sleeve  of  his  gown 
iorn  out,  and  its  glory  minisbed  by  the  mad 
urbicb  bad  been  thrown  at  it,  bot  still  held 
iigbtly  as  be  bad  g^tbered  it  round  bim  at 
the  first  affray.  When  be  recovered  so  fiir  as 
to  hear  some  sound  besides  bis  own  panting 
breath,  Colin  discovered  that  the  gaunt  giant 
by  his  side  was  preaching  at  bim  in  a  leis- 
4irely ,  reflectivo  way  from  bis  eminence  of  six 
feet  two  or  three.  Big  Cdin  of  Ramore  was 
but  six  feet,  and  at  that  altitude  two  or  three 
inches  tell.  The  stranger  looked  gigantic  in 
bis  lean  length  as  the  boy  looked  up,  half- 
wondermg,  hctlf-defiant,  to  bear  what  he  was 
saying.  What  be  said  sounded  wonderfully 
like  pr^ching,  so  high  up  and  so  composed 
was  the  voice  which  kept  on  arguing  over 
Colin  *s  be&d,  with  an  indiiSforence  to  whether 
be  listened  or  not,  which,  in  ordinary  con- 
versation, is  somewhat  rare  to  see. 

"  It  might  be  right  to  stand  up  for  your 
gown ;  m  no  commit  myself  to  say,"  was 
the  first  sentence  of  the  discourse  which  fell 
on  Colin *s  ear ;  '<  for  there's  no  denying  it 
was  your  own,  and  a  man,  or  even  a  callant, 
according  to  the  case  in  point,  has  a  right  to 
wear  what  he  likes,  if  he*s  no  under  lawful 
authority,  nor  the  garment  offensive  to  de- 
cency ;  but  it  would  have  been  more  prudent 
<m  the  present  occasion  to  have  taken  off  the 
red  rag  as  I  advised.  It's  a  remnant  of  su- 
perstition in  itself,  and  I'm  no  altogether  sure 
that  my  conscience,  if  it  was  put  to  the  ques- 
tion, would  approve  of  wearing  gowns  at  all, 
unless,  indeed,  it  bad  ceased  to  be  customary 
to  jnrear  other  garments ;  but  that's  an  un- 
likely case,  and  I  would  not  ask  you  to  take 
it  into  consideration,"  said  the  calm  voice, 
half  a  mile  over  Colin 's  bead.  **  It's  a  kind 
of  relic  of  the  monaetic  system,  which  is  out 
of  accordance  with  modem  ideas ;  but,  as 
you're  no  old  enough  to  have  any  opin- 
ions—" 

"  I  have  as  good  a  right  to  have  opinions 
as  you ! "  exclaimed  Colin,  promptly,  glad  of 
an  opportunity  to  contradict  and  defy  some- 
body, and  get  rid  of  the  fumes  of  bis  excite- 
ment. 

"That's  no  the  subject  under  discussion," 
said  the  stranger.  **  I  never  said  any  man 
bad  a  right  to  opinions;  I  incline  to  the 
other  side  of  that  question  mysel' .   The  thing 
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we  were  arguing  was  the  gown.  A  new  red 
gown  is  as  oggravating  to  the  students  of 
Glasgow  University  as  if  they  were  so  many 
bulls — no  that  I  mean  to  imply  that  they're 
anything  so  forcible.  You'll  have  to  yield  to 
the  popular  superstitions  if  you  would  live  in 


I'm  no  heeding  about  living  in  peace," 
interrupted  Colin.  <*I'm  no  feared.  It> 
naebody's  business  but  my  ain.  My  gown  i$ 
my  gown,  and  I'll  no  chaAge  it  if—" 

'*  Let  me  speak,"  said  bis  new  friend ; 
« you're  terrible  talkative  for  a  callant 
Where  do  you  live?  I'll  go  home  with  ys 
and  argue  the  question.  Besides,  you've  gol 
a  knock  on  the  head  there  that  wants  looking 
to,  and  I  suppose  you're  in  Gksgow  by  your- 
self? You  needna'  thank  me,  it*s  no  neoes- 
sary,"  said  the  stranger,  with  a  bland  move- 
ment of  the  hand. 

'<  I  wasna*  meaning  to  thank  you.  I'm 
living  in  Donaldson's  Land,  and  I  can  take 
care  of  myself,"  said  Colin.  But  the  boy 
was  no  match  for  bis  experienced  classfellowt 
who  went  on  calmly  preaching  as  before,  ar- 
guing all  kinds  of  questions,  till  the  two  ar- 
rived at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  which  led  to 
Colin 's  humble  lodging.  The  stair  was  long, 
narrow,  and  not  very  clean.  It  bore  stains 
of  spilt  milk  on  one  flight,  and  long  droppings 
of  VTater  on  another ;  and  all  the  miscellane- 
ous smells  of  half  a  dozen  different  households, 
none  of  them  particularly  dainty  in  their  hab- 
its, were  caught  and  concentrated  in  the  deep 
well  of  a  staircase,  into  which  they  all  opene<JL 
Colin 's  abode  was  at  the  very  top.  His  land- 
lady was  a  poor  widow,  who  bad  but  three 
rooms,  and  a  host  of  children.  The  smallest 
of  the  three  rooms  was  let  to  Colin,  and  in 
the  other  two  she  put  up  somehow  her  own 
sons  and  daughters,  and  did  her  mantua-mak- 
ing,  and  accomplished  her  humble  cookery. 
The  rooms  had  sloping  roofs  and  attie  win- 
dows ;  and  two  chairs  and  a  slip  of  carpal 
made  Colin's  apartment  splendid.  Colin  led 
the  vray  for  his  '*  friend^"  not  without  |k 
slight  sentiment  of  pride,  which  had  lakea 
the  place  of  bis  first  annoyance.  After  all, 
it  was  imposing  to  his  imagination  to  hate 
bis  society  sought  by  another  student,  a  man 
so  much  older  than  himself;  and  Colin  wis 
not  unaware  of  the  worship  which  it  would 
gain  for  bim  in  the  eyes  of  bis  hostess,  who 
had  looked  on  him  dubiously  on  the  day  of 
his  arrival,  and  designated  him  *'  little  aair 
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Ahan  a  burn."  CoUd  was  very  graoioaa  in 
doing  the  honors  of  his  room  to  his  unsolicited 
Tisitor,  and  spol^e  loud  out  that  Mrs.  Fergus 
might  hear.  **  You'll  bavo  to  stoop  when 
you  go  in  At  that  door,"  said  the  boy,  already 
learning  with  natural  art  to  shine  in  reflootod 
glory.  But  Colin  was  lees  complacent  when 
they  had  entered  the  room,  half  from  natural 
shyness,  half  from  an  equally  natural  defiance 
and  opposition. to  the  grown-up  and  ezperi- 
enoed  person  who  bad  escorted  him  home. 

*  *  Well , "  said  this  strange  personage,  stoop- 
ing grimly  to  contemplate  himself  in  the  lit- 
tle square  of  looking-glass  which  hung  over 
Ck>lin's  table ;  **  you  and  me  are  no  very  like 
classfeliows ;  but  I  like  a  laddie  that  has 
some  spirit  and  stands  up  for  his  rights.  Of 
course  you  come  from  the  country  ;  but  first 
come  here,  my  boy,  before  you  answer  any 
questions,  and  let  me  see  that  knock  on  your 
bead." 

*'  I  bad  nae  intention  of  answering  any 
questions ;  and  I  can  take  care  of  myself," 
answered  Colin,  banging  back  and  declining 
the  invitation.  The  stranger,  bowerer,  only 
smiled,  stretched  out  his  long  arm,  and  drew 
the  boy  towards  him.  And  certainly  be  bad 
received  a  cut  on  the  head  which  required  to 
be  attended  to.  Reluctant  as  he  was,  the  lad 
was  too  shy  to  make  any  active  resistance, 
even  if  be  had  possessed  moral  courage  enough 
to  oppose  successfully  the  will  of  a  man  so 
much  older  than  himself.  He  submitted  to 
have  the  cut  bathed  and  plastered  up,  which 
his  new  friend  did  with  the  utmost  tender- 
ness, delivering  a  slow  and  lengthy  address 
all  the  while  over  his  bead.  When  the  oper- 
ation was  over,  Colin  was  more  and  more  per- 
plexed what  to  do  with  bis  visitor ;  though  a 
little  faint  after  his  ^bt  and  excitement,  be 
was  still  well  enough  to  be  very  hungry,  but 
the  idea  of  asking  this  unknown  friend  to 
share  bis  dinner  did  not  occur  to  him.  He 
had  never  done  anything  beyond  launching 
the  boat,  or  mounting  the  horses  on  his  own 
responsibility  before,  and  be  could  not. tell 
what  Mrs.  Fergus  would  think  of  bis  wound 
or  his  visitor.  Altogether  Colin  was  highly 
perplexed  and  not  over  civil,  and  sat  down 
upon  the  edge  of  a  chair  Boeing  the  intruder 
with  an  expression  of  countenance  very  plainly 
intimating  that  he  thought  him  much  in  the 
way. 

But  the  stranger  was  much  above  any  ooo- 
iideration  of  Colin *s  oonntenanos.    He  was 


very  tall,  as  we  have  said,  very  gaunt  and 
meagre,  with  a  long,  pale  fiu»  surmounted 
by  black  locks,  thin  and  dishevelled.  He 
bad  a  bladk  beard,  too — a  thing  much  lefs 
common  at  that  time  than  now — which  in- 
creased bis  general  aspect  of  dishevelinenl. 
His  eyes  were  large,  and  looked  larger  froipa 
the  great  sockets  hollowed  out  by  somethk^ 
more  than  years,  from  which  they  looked  out 
as  from  two  pale  caverns ;  and,  with  all  this 
gauntness  of  aspect,  bis  am  i^>  when  be  smiled, 
whicb  was  seldom,  threw  a  wonderful  light 
over  bis  lace,  and  reminded  Colin  somehow, 
be  could  not  tell  bow,  of  the  sudden  fi^eam  of 
the  sun  over  the  Holy  Lodb  when  the  clouds 
were  at  the  darkest,  and  melted  the  boy's 
heart  in  spite  of  himself. 

*<  I  vras  saying  we  were  not  very  lik9  class- 
fellows,"  said  the  stranger ;  **  that's  a  queer 
feature  in  our  Scotch  colleges ;  there's  you, 
a  great  deal  too  young,  and  me  a  great  deal 
too  old ;  and  here  we  meet  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, to  learn  two  dead  languages  and  some 
sciences  that  are  only  half  living ;  and  that's 
the  only  way  for  either  you  or  me  U>  get  our- 
selves made  ministers.  The  English  system's 
an  awful  deal  better,  I'm  meaning  in  theory 
— as  for  the  practice,  that's  neither  here  nor 
there.  Nothing's  right  in  practice.  It^s  a 
great  thing  to  have  a  right  ideaat  the  bottom 
if  you  can." 

'<  Are  yon  to  be  a  minister?  "  said  Colin, 
not  well  knowing  what  to  say. 

<<  When  I  was  like  you  I  thought  so,"  said 
his  new  friend  ;  **  it*s  a  long  time  since  then ; 
but,  when  I  get  a  good  grip  of  an  idea,  it'p 
no*  easy  to  get  it  Out  of  my  bead  again .  This 
is  my  second  session  only,  for  all  that,"  b^ 
said,  after  a  momentary  pause ;  **  many  a 
thing  I  little  thought  of  has  stood  in  my  way. 
I'm  little  further  on  than  you,  though  I  sup- 
pose I'm  twice  your  age  ;  but  to  be  sure  yog 
are  far  too  young  for  ^e  college ;  that's  what 
the  Qreek  professor  in  Edinburgh  is  aye  hav- 
ering about ;  be  might  turn  to  the  other  side 
of  the  question  if  be  knew  me."  And  the 
stranger  interrupted  his  owif  monologue  to 
give  vent  to  a  long-drawn  breath,  by  way  of 
a  sigh,  whicb  agitated  the  atmosphere  in  Co- 
lin's  little  room,  as  if  it  had  been  a  sudden 
breeze. 

**  Mr.  Hardie's  son  was  only  thirteen  when 
bo  went  to  the  college ;  aQd  that's  two  years 
younger  than  me,'.'  said  Colin,  with  some 
indignation.    The  lad  beard  a  sound,  as  of 
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knives  and  plates,  outside,  and  pricked  up 
hiB  ears.  He  was  hungry,  and  his  strange 
visitor  seemed  rooted  upon  his  hard,  rush- 
bottomed  chair.  But,  just  as  Colin's  mind 
was  framing  this  thought,  his  companion 
suddenly  gathered  himself  up,  rising  in 
folds,  as  if  there  was  never  to  be  an  end  of 
him. 

*  *  You  want  your  dinner?  "  he  said ;  "  come 
with  me,  it  will  do  you  good.  What  you 
were  to  have  will  keep  till  to-morrow ;  tell 
the  decent  woman  so,  and  come  with  me. 
I'm  poor,  but  you  shall  have  something  you 
can  eat,  and  I'll  show  you  what  to  do  when 
you  are  tired  of  her  provisions;  so  come 
along." 

'*  I  would  rather  stay  at  home,"  said  Co- 
lin;  "I  don't  know  you ;  I  don't  know  even 
your  name,"  he  added  a  minute  after,  feel- 
ing that  he  was  about  to  yield  to  the  strong 
influence  which  was  upon  him,  and  doing 
what  he  could  to  save  himself. 

"  My  name's  Lauderdale ;  that's  easy  set- 
tled," said  the  stranger;  "tell  the  honest 
woman ;  what's  her  name?— I'll  do  it  for  you. 
Mrs.  Fergus,  my  young  friend  here  is  going 
to  dinner  with  me.  He'll  be  back  by  and 
by  to  hia  studies ;  and,  in  the  mean  time," 
said  Colin's  self-constituted  guardian,  put- 
ting the  lad  before  him  and  pausing  in  the 
passage  to  speak  to  the  widow,  who  regarded 
liis  great  height  and  strange  appearance  with 
a  little  curiosity,  **  take  you  charge  of  his 
gown ;  put  it  up  the  chimney,  or  give  it  a 
good  wash  out  with  soap  and  soda ;  it's  too 
grand  for  Glasgow  College;  the  sooner  it 
comes  to  be  like  this,"  said  the  gigantic 
visitor,  holding  up  his  own,  which  was  of  a 
dingy  port-wine  color,  **  the  better  for  the 
boy." 

And  then  Colin  found  himself  again  vralk- 
ing  along  the  Glasgow  streets,  in  the  murky, 
early  twilight  of  that  November  afternoon, 
with  this  strange,  unknown  figure  which  vras 
leading  him  he  knew  not  whither.  Was  it 
a  good  or  a  bad  angel  which  had  thus  taken 
possession  of  the  fresh  life  and  unoccupied 
mind?  Colin  could  not  resist  the  fascination 
which  was  half  dislike  and  half  admiration. 
He  went  along  quietly  by  the  side  of  the  tall 
student,  who  kept  delivering  over  his  head 
that  flood  of  monotonous  talk.  Tlie  boy 
grew  interested  even  in  the  talk  before  they 


ceming  the  companion  v?ith  whom  hie  hmi 
provided  him  so  soon. 

CHAFTIR   YI. 

"  No  that  I  mean  to  say  I  believe  in  &te/' 
said  Lauderdale,  when  they  had  finished  their 
meal ;  "  though  there  is  little  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  what  happens  is  ordained.     I 
oouldna  tell  why,  for  my  part,  though  1 
bdieve  in  the  fact — for  most  things  in  lifii 
come  to  nothing,  and  the  grandest  train  of 
causes  produce  nae  effect  whatever ;  that's 
my  experience.    Indeed,  it's  often  a  wonder 
to  me,"  said  the  homely  philosopher,  who 
vras  not  addressing  himseU*  particularly  to 
Colin, "  what  the  Almighty  took  the  trouble 
to  make  man  for  at  a'.    He's  a  poor  creature 
at  the  best,  and  gives  an  awfu'  deal  of  trouble 
for  very  little  good.    Considering  all  thingis, 
I'm  of  opinion  that  we're  little  better  than 
an  experiment, — and  very  likely  we've  been 
greatly  improved  upon  in  mair  recent  crea- 
tions.    Are  you  pleased  with  your  dinner  ? 
You're  young  now,  and  canna'  have  much 
standing  against  you  in  the  great  books. 
Do  you  ever  think,  laddie,  of  what  you  meen 
to  be?" 

"  I  mean  to  bo  a  minister,"  said  OoIidi 
with  a  furious  blush.  His  thoughts  on  the 
subject,  if  he  could  but  have  expressed  them» 
were  magnificent  enough,  but  nothing  was 
more  impossible  to  the  shy  country  lad  than 
to  explain  the  ambition  which  glowed  in 
his  eager,  visionary  mind.  He  would  have 
sacrificed  a  finger  at  any  time,  rather  than 
talk  of  the  vague  but  splendid  intention* 
which  were  fermenting  secretly  in  absolute 
silence  within  his  reserved  Scotch  bosom. 
His  new  friend  looked  with  a  little  curiosity 
at  the  subdued  brightness  of  the  boy's  eyes, 
which  spoke  more  emphatically  than  his 
words. 

"They  a'  mean  to  be  ministers,"  said 
Lauderdale,  in  his  reflective  vray ;  "  half  of 
them  would  do  &r  better  to  be  cobblers ;  but 
nae^  fool  could  ever  be  persuaded.  A»  for 
you,  I  think  there's  something  in  yon,  or  I 
wouldna  have  fashed  my  head  about  you  and 
your  gown.  You've  got  a  lair  start,  and 
nae  drawbacks.  I  would  like  to  see  you  go 
straight  forward,  and  be  good  for  something 
in  your  generation.  You  needna  look  glum 
at  me ;  1 11  never  be  good  for  much  mysel'. 


had  gone  far,  and  went  on,  a  little  anxious  You  see  I've  learned  to  be  fond  of  talking," 
about  his  dinner,  but  still  more  curious  con-  <  ho  said,  philosophically ;  "  and  a  man  tlmt 
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takes  up  that  line  early  in  life  seldom  comes 
to  much  good ;  though  I  grant  you  there's 
exceptions,  like  Macaulay,  for  example.  1 
was  just  entered  at  college,  when  my  father 
died,"  he  continued,  fidling  into  a  historical 
strain.  **  I  ¥ra8  only  a  laddie  like  yourser, 
hut  I  had  to  give  up  that  thought,  and  work 
to  help  the  rest.  Now  they  are  all  scattered, 
and  my  mother  dead,  and  I'm  my  own  mas- 
ter. No  that  I'm  much  the  hotter  forithat ; 
but,  you  see,  after  I  got  this  situation —  " 

•t  What  situation?"  said  Colin,  quickly. 

'<  Oh,  an  honorable  occupation,"  said  his 
tall  friend,  with  a  gradually  brightening 
smile.  ''  There's  ane  of  the  same  trade  men- 
tioned with  commendation  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  Ilim  and  St.  Paul  were  great 
friends.  But  you  see  I'm  free  for  the  most 
port  of  the  day ;  and,  it  being  a  fixed  idea 
in  my  mind  that  I  was  to  go  to  the  college 
some  time  or  other,  it  was  but  natural  that 
I  sliould  enter  mysel'  as  soon  as  I  was  able. 
I  may  go  forward,  and  I  may  not ;  it  de- 
pendt)  ou  the  world  more  than  on  me.  So 
your  name's  Colin  Campbell? — the  same  as 
Sir  Colin ;  but  if  you're  to  be  a  minister,  you 
con  ncTcr  be  anything  mair  than  a  minister. 
In  any  other  line  of  life  a  lad  can  rise  if  he 
likes,  but  there's  nae  promotion  possible  to 
a  minister.  If  I  were  you  and  fifteen,  I 
would  choose  another  trade." 

To  this  Colin  answered  nothing ;  the  sug- 
gestion staggered  him  considerably,  and  he 
was  not  prepared  with  anything  to  say.  lie 
looked  round  the  shabby  room,  and  watched 
the  sliabby  tavern-waiter  carrying  his  dinner 
to  some  other  customer;  and  Colin's  now 
unaccustomed  eyes  saw  something  imposing 
even  in  the  aspect  of  this  poor  place.  lie 
thought  of  the  great  world  which  seemed  to 
surge  outtfidc  in  a  ceaseless  roar,  coming  and 
going — tlie  world  in  which  all  sorts  of  hon- 
ors and  powers  seemed  to  go  begging,  seek- 
ing 6wner8  worthy  to  possess  them ;  and  he 
was  pursuing  this  splendid  chain  of  possi- 
bilities, when  lAuderdale  resumed  his  mono- 
logue : — 

**■  The  Kirk's  in  a  queer  kind  of  condition 
a*tlicgithcr,"  said  the  toll  student,  **  so  are 
most  Kirks.  Whenever  you  hit  upon  a  man 
that  kens  wliat  he  wants,  all's  well ;  but 
that  liniipt  iiH  seldom.  It's  no  my  cose  for 
one.  And  as  fur  you,  you're  no  at  the  age 
to  truuhle  your  head  about  doctrine.  You're 
a  young  prince  at  your  yeara-— yoa  doa'l 
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know  your  privileges;  you  belieye  every- 
thing you've  been  brought  up  to  believe,  and 
are  far  more  sure  in  yonr  ovm  mind  what's 
false  and  what's  true  than  a  college  of  doc- 
tors. I  would  rather  be  you  than  a'  the 
philosophers  in  the  world.^' 

**  I'm  no  a  fool  to  believe  everything," 
said  Colin,  angrily  rousing  himself  up  from 
his  dreams. 

'*  No,"  said  his  companion,  '<  far  from  a 
fool ;  it's  true  wisdom,  if  you  could  but  keep 
it.  But  the  present  temper  of  the  world," 
said  the  philosopher,  calmly,  *<  is  to  conclude 
that  there's  nothing  a'thegither  false,  and 
few  things  particularly  true.  When  you're 
tired  of  the  dinners  in  Donaldson's  Land," 
he  continued,  without  any  change  of  tone, 
'*  and  from  the  looks  of  the  honest  woman  I 
would  not  say  much  for  the  cookery,  you  can 
come  and  get  your  dinner  here.  In  the  mean 
time,  I'll  take  ye  up  to  Buchanon  Street,  if 
you  like.  It's  five  o'clock,  and  the  shop- 
windows  are  lighted  by  this  time.  I'm  very 
fond  of  the  lights  in  the  shop-windows  my- 
sel'. When  I've  been  a  poor  laddie  about 
the  streets,  the  lights  aye  looked  friendly, 
which  is  more  than  the  folk  within  do  when 
you've  no  siller.  Come  along ;  it's  no  trouble 
to  me,  and  I  like  to  have  somebody  to  talk 
to,"  said  Lauderdale. 

Colin  got  up  very  reluctantly,  feeling  him- 
self unable  to  resist  the  strange  personal  fas- 
cination thus  exercised  over  him.  The  idea 
of  being  only  somebody  to  talk  to  mortified 
the  boy's  pride,  but  he  could  not  shake  him- 
self free  from  the  influence  which  liod  taken 
possession  of  him.  He  was  only  fifteen,  and 
his  companion  was  thirty  ;  and  the  shy  coun- 
try lad  bad  no  power  to  enfranchise  himself. 
He  went  after  the  tall  figure  into  the  street 
with  very  mingled  feelings.  The  stream  of 
talk,  which  kept  flowing  on  above  him, stim- 
ulated Colin's  mind  into  the  most  vigorous 
action.  Such  talk  was  not  incomprehensible 
to  a  boy  who  had  been  trained  at  Bomore ; 
but  tlie  philosphers  of  the  Iloly  Loch  were 
orthodox,  and  this  specimen  of  impartial 
thoughtfulness  roused  all  the  fire  of  youthful 
polemics  in  Colin's  bosom.  Ue  set  down  liis 
companion  unhesitatingly,  of  course,  as  a 
*'  sceptic,"  perhaps  an  infidel;  and  was  al- 
most longing  to  rush  in  ufion  him,  with  arbi- 
trary boyish  seal  and  disdain,  to  make  an  end 
on  the  spot  of  his  mistaken  opinions.  As  for 
Colin  himself,  he  was  very  sure  of  eveiy  thing, 
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as  yrm  imtnTdl  to  hid  yean,  and  had  never 
entertained  any  doubts  that  the  Shorter  Cate- 
ehiBm  was  tlus  in(a)Iible  a  Mandiird  of  tratb 
ae  it  was  a  terrible  inflietion  upon  tbe^outh^ 
fbl  memory.  €k>Unr  lirettt  along  the  murky 
streets,  by  his  companion's  side,  tfainlrtng. 
within  himself  that,  p^iliaps,  his* owiH  better 
Ikrgamcnts  and  higher  reason  might  cohtert 
this  mistaken  man,  and  so  listened  to  him 
eagerly  as  they  proceeded  together  along  the 
long  line  of  tho  Trongate,  much  excited  by 
hie  own  intentions,  and  feeling  somehow,  in 
bis  boyish  heart,  that  this  universal  stimula- 
tion of  everything,  within  and  without,  #as 
a  real  beginning  of  life.  For  everything  was 
new  to  tho  country  boy,  who  had  never  in 
his  life  before  been  out  of  doors  at  night  any- 
where, save  iu  the  ipilent  country  roads, 
throDgh  darkness  lighted  by  the  mooii,  or, 
when  there  was  no  moon,  by  the  pale  glim- 
mer of  the  loch.  Now  his  eyes  were  dazzled 
by  the  lights,  and  all  his  senses  kept  in  ^- 
ercise  by  the  necessity  of  holding  his  ovm 
way,  and  resisting  the  pressure  of  the  human 
current  which  flowcfd  past  him  ;  while  Lau- 
derdale kept  talking  of  a  hundred  things 
which  were  opposed  to  the  bdief  of  the  lad, 
and  which,  amid  all  this  unaccustomed  hub- 
bub, he  had  to  Ibten  to  with  all  his  might 
lest  ho  should  lose  the  thread  of  the  argu- 
ment— a  loose  thread  enough,  certainly,  but 
still  with  some  coherence  and  connection. 
All  this  made  Ck)lin's  heart  thrill  with  a' 
warmer  consciousness  of  life.  He  was  only 
in  Glasgow,  among  floods  of  dusky  craflsnien 
going  home  from  their  work ;  but  it  appeared 
to  his  young  eyes  that  he  had  suddenly  fallen 
upon  tho  moist  frequented  vrays  of  life  and 
into  the  heart  of  the  vast  world. 

**  I'm  fond  of  a  walk  in  the  Trongate  my- 
Bcr,  especially  when  the  lamps  are  lighted," 
said  Lauderdale ;  **  I  never  heard  of  a  philos- 
opher but  was.  No  that  I  am  a  philosopher, 
but —  It's  here  ye  see  the  real  aspect  of 
human  afiUirs.  Here,  take  the  shop-windows, 
or  take  the  passengers,  there's  little  to  be 
seen  but  what^s  necessary  to  life ;  but  yon- 
der,'* said  the  reflective  student,  pointing 
over  Colin 's  head  to  the  street  they  were  ap- 
proaching, •*  there's  nothing  but  lulnry.  We 
spend  a  great  deal  of  siller  in  Glasgow — we're 
terrible  rich,  some  of  us,  and  like  tho  best  of 
everything — but  there's  no  so  much  diflerence 
as  you  would  think.  I  have  no  pleasure  in 
tbifl  nde  of  wealth  for  my  part ;  there's  an 


awful  suggestion  of  M^ilg  aind  diiiMtig  itf 
everything  about  h^re.  IMn-  the  grand  fbr^ 
tthure  ind  the  pioturaff  hi^  *  kind  of  hate' 
about  iheib,  ai^  if  ye  ooiil^  only  see  tbonft' 
ibrougb  a  dinner.  I  dbni'f  pretJend  to  baTia 
any  knowledge  for  my  oiltf  ^At  of  rich  ibenV 
feasts ;  but  it's  no  ifltMAt  to  think  tfaitt 
Genius  andl  Art,  no  to  sjMk  of  a  great  de^ 
of  skiHiil  iK^rkmanMp,  Abonld  be  all  sobsbr- 
vienf^  8  man's  pleasure  iilf  his  dinner,  and 
that  that's  what  t^y're  htm  for.  Hallo, 
kddie,  I  thought  you  had  no  fKeads  in  Glas- 
gow ?  there's  somebody  yonder  waving  tbeir 
hands  to  you.  What  do  you  bang  back  for? 
It's  a  lady  in  a  carriage.  Have  you  no  re* 
Bpect  for  yoursel'  that  you're  so  slow  to  an- 
swer?" Oried  Colin's  ihonitor,  indignantlj. 
Colin  wouM  gladly  have  sunk  through  the 
pavement,  or  darted  up  a  friiendly  dsr k  alley 
which  presexited  itself  closb  by,  but  such  aa 
escape  was  not  possible.  It  vras  Lady  Frank- 
land  wbo  was  making  signals  to  him  out  of 
the  carriage-window ;  and  in  all  his  awk- 
wardness, he  was  obliged  to  obey  them. 

As  for  Lauderdale,  Whoe^  curiosity  was  cott- 
dderably  excited,  he  betook  bimseir  to  the' 
window  of  a  printshop  to  await  hh' prott^^ 
not  without  some  sor]prise  in  his  mind.  He 
knew  pretty  nearly  as  much  about  Colin  bj 
this  time  aS  the  boy  himself  did,  Plough  Co- 
lin was  quite  unaware  of  having  opened  op 
his  personal  history  to  his  new  friend ;  but 
he  had  beard  nothing  about  young  Frank- 
land,  that  being  an  episode  in  hia  life  of 
which  the  country  lad  was  not  proud.  Latf- 
derdale  stood  at  the  printshop  windO#'wttlk' 
a  curious  kind  of  half-pathetic  egotiAii'nfirf» 
gling  with  his  kindly  observation.  No  flrfr 
vision  of  women  ever  gleamed  aeroas  AiiflriMP 
ment.  He  was  just  about  shaking  banda 
with  youth,  and  no  lady's  face  bad  ever  bent 
over  him  like  a  star  out  of  the  firmament,  ar 
the  gracious  countenance  of  the  English  lati]r' 
was  just  then  bending  over  the  farmer^saiMV 
from  Kamore.  "  It's  maybe  the  dnehe*/' 
said  Lauderdale  to  himself,  thinking  of  tbef 
natural  feudal  princess  of  the  lochs ;  and  b& 
looked  with  greater  interest  still,  v^itbdrawn 
out  of  hearing,  but  near  enough  to  see  all 
that  passed.  Colin  for  his  part  did  not  know 
in  the  least  what  to  say  or  to  do.  He  stood 
before  the  carriage  looking  sulky  in  the  ex- 
cess of  his  embarrassment,  and  did  not  even' 
take  off  his  cap  to  salute  the  lady,  as  coun- 
try politeness  and  his  anxious  motfaer  had 
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liMigbt;  him.  And,  fo  tggraTate  the  matter, 
there  was  a  bewildering  little  ghrl  m  the  car- 
rJage  with  Lady  Frankland — a  ereatare  with 
(l^orioos  carls  over  her  shooIdeTS,  and  a  wonr 
derfttl  perfection  of  jayenile  toilette,  which 
somehow  dasBzled  Ootln'sQuosedand  ignorant 
eyes.  In  the  midst  of  his  awkwardness  it  oo^ 
enrred  to  the  boj  to  note  this  little  lady's 
dress,  which  was  a  strange  thing  enough  for 
him,  who  did  not  know  one  article  of  femi- 
nine  attire  Arom  another.  It  was  not  her 
beanty  so  maoh  as  the  ddicaey  of  all  her  lit* 
tie  eqaipmento  which  amazed  GoKn,  and  pro* 
Tented  him  from  hearing  what  Lady  Frank- 
land  had  to  say. 

•*  So  yon  hare  gone  to  the  umwrsity?" 
said  that  gracious  lady.  '*  You  are  ever  so 
much  f\irther  advanced  than-  Harry,  who  is 
only  a  schoolboy  as  yet :  hot  the  Seoteh  ore 
so  ckrver.  Vou  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  dear 
Harry  is  quite  well,  and  enjoying  himself 
very  much  nt  Eton,"  oontinaed  Harry's 
mother,  who  meant  to  be  very  kind  to  the 
boy  who  had  saved  her  son's  life.  Now  the 
Tery  name  of  Harry  Frankland  had,  ho  could 
not  have  told  how,  a  certain  exasperating  ef- 
fect upon  Colin.  He  said  nothing  in  answer 
to  the  gracious  intelligenee,  but  unconsciously 
gave  a  little  frown  of  natural  opposition, 
which  Lady  FranUand's  eyes  were  not  suffi- 
ciently interested  to  see. 

<*  He  doesn't  care  for  Harry,  aunt,"  said 
the  miniature  woman  by  Lady  Frankland's 
side,  darting  out  of  the  dusky  twilight  a  sud- 
den flash  of  perception,  under  which  Colin 
stood  convicted.  -  She  was  several  years 
younger  than  he,  but  a  world  in  advance  of 
bim  in  every  other  respect.  A  little  amuse- 
ment and  a  little  oilenco  were  in  the  voice, 
whidi  seemed  to  Colin,  with  its  high-bred 
aeeent  and  wonderful  **  English,"  like  the 
voice  of  another  kind  of  creature  from  any  he 
had  encountered  before.  Was  she  a  litUe 
vritcb,  to  know  what  he  was  thinking?  And 
then  a  little  laugh  oftriumph  rounded  off  the 
sentence,  and  the  unfortunate  boy  stood  more 
speechless,  more  awkward,  more  incapable 
than  before. 

**  Nonsense,  flatty ;  when  you  know  we 
owe  Harry's  life  to  him,"  said  bland  Lady 
Frankland.  **  You  must  come  and  dine  with 
us  to-murrow  ;  indeed  you  must.  Sir  Thomas 
and  I  arc  both  so  anxious  to  know  more  of 
you.  Sir  Thomas  would  be  so  pleased  to  for- 
ward your  views  in  any  way ;  but  the  Scotch  | 
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are  so  independent, **  she  said,  with  her  most 
flattering  smife.  '  *  Watf  that  your  tutoif  #ho 
was  walking  with  you,  that  very  tall  man? 
I  am  sun  we  should  be  delighted  to  see  him 
too.  I  suppose  he  is  something  in  the  uni- 
tersity.  Oh  !  here  comes  my  husband.  Sir 
Thomas  this  is— oh  !  I  am  sure  I  beg  yonr 
pardon ;  I  forgot  your  name — the  dear,  t^tOi 
excellent  boy  who  saved  Harry's  life." 

Upon  vrhich  Sir  Thomas,  coming  out  of  one 
of  the  shops,  in  that  radiance  of  cleanness 
and  neatness,  perfectly  brushed  whiskers, 
and  fresh  face,  vi^ich  distinguishes  his  claM, 
shook  hands  heartily  with  the  reluctant 
Colin. 

«  To  be  sore,  he  must  dine  vrith  us  to-mor- 
row," said  the  good-humored  baronet,  **  and 
bring  his  tutor  if  he  likes ;  but  I  thought 
you  had  no  tutors  at  the  Scotch  universities. 
I  want  to  know  what  you're  about,  and  what 
your  ideas  are  on  a  great  many  subjects,  my 
fine  fellow.  Your  father  is  tremendously 
proud,  and  so  are  you,  I*  suppose  ;  but'  he'9 
a  capital  specimen  of  a  man,  and  I  hope  yon 
allow  that  Ihave  a  right  to  recollect  such  an 
obligation.  Qood-by,  my  boy,"  said  Sir 
Thomas.  "  Seven  to-morrow — but  I'll  prob- 
ably be  at  your  college  and  see  you  in  the 
morning.  And  mind  you  bring  the  tutor*, •* 
ho  cried,  as  the  carriage  drove  off.  Lady 
Frankland  shed  a  perfect  blaze  of  smiles  upon 
Colin,  as  she  waved  her  hand  to  him,  and  the 
creature  with  the  curls  on  the  ether  side  gave 
the  Voy  a  little  nod  in  a  friendly,  condescend- 
ing way.  He  made  a  spring  back  into  the 
sbado  the  minute  after,  wonderfully  glad  to 
escape,  but  dazzled  and  excited  in  spite  of 
himself;  and,  as  he  retired' rapidly  from  the 
scene  of  this  unexpected  encounter,  he  came 
sharp  up  againstf  Lauderdale,  who  was  com- 
ing to  meet  him,  with  his  curiosity  largely 
excited. 

'*  It  was  me  he  took  for  the  tutor,  I  sup- 
pose?'* said  the  strange  mentor  who  had  thus 
taken  possession  of  Colin ;  and  the  tall  stu- 
dent laughed  with  a  kind  of  quaint  gratifica- 
tion. <*  And  so  I  might  have  been  if  I  had 
been  bred  up  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,"  he 
added,  after  a  moment ;  *'  that  is  to  say,  if 
it  had  been  my  lot  to  have  been  bred  up  any- 
where ;  but  they've  a  grand  system  in  these 
English  universities.  TluU  was  not  the 
duke?"  he  said  interrogatively,  looking  at 
Colin,  whose  blood  of  clansman  boiled  at  the 
idea. 
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<*  That  the  duke  I '  exclaimed  the  boy  with 
great  disdain ;  '*  do  more  than  I  am.  It's  one 
of  the  English  that  are  aye  coming  and  mak- 
ing their  jokes  about  the  rain ;  as  if  anybody 
wanted  them  to  come/'  said  Colin,  with  an 
outbreak  of  scorn  ;  and  then  the  boy  remem- 
bered that  Archie  Candlish  had  just  bought 
a  house  in  expectation  of  such  visitors,  and 
stopped  abruptly  in  full  career.  **  I  suppose 
the  English  are  awfu'  fond  of  grouse,  or  they 
wouldna'  come  so  far  for  two  or  three  birds," 
he  continued,  in  a  tone  of  milder  sarcasm. 
But  his  companion  was  not  to  be  so  easily  di-; 
Tcrted  from  his  questions.  ' 

**  Grouse  is  a  grand  institution,  and  helps 
ia  the  good  goTcrnment  of  this  country,"  said 
Lauderdale,  *'  and,  through  this  country,  of 
the  world — which  is  a  fine  thought  for  a  bit 
winged  creature,  if  it  had  the  sense  to  ken 
Yon's  another  world,"  he  said,  after  a  little 
pause,  *^no  Paradise  to  be  sure,  but  some- 
thing as  far  removed  from  this  as  heaven  it- 
self; farther,  you  might  say,  for  there's 
many  a  poor  man  down  below  here  that's 
hovering  on  the  edge  of  heaven.  And  how 
came  you  to  have  such  grand  friends?" 
asked  the  self-constituted  guardian,  stooping 
from  his  lofty  height  to  look  straight  into 
Ck)lin's  eyes.  After  a  time  he  extracted  the 
baldest  narrative  that  ever  was  uttered  by  a 
hero  ashamed  of  his  prowess  from  the  half- 
indignant  boy,  and  managed  to  guess  as 
clearly  as  the  wonderful  little  lady  in  the 
caMage  the  nature  of  Colin's  sentiments 
towards  the  young  antagonist  and  rival 
whom  he  had  saved. 

*'  I  wouldna  have  let  a  dog  drown,"  said 
the  aggrieved  Colin ;  **  there  was  nothing  to 
make  a  work  about.  But  you  would  have 
laughed  to  see  that  fellow,  with  his  boots 
like  a  lassie's  and  feared  to  wet  his  feet.  He 
could  swim,  though,"  added  the  boy,  can- 
didly ;  '*  and  I  would  like  to  beat  him,"  he 
eaid,  afler  a  moment :  <*  Td  like  to  run  races 
with  him  for  something,  and  win  the  prize 
over  his  head." 

This  was  all  Colin  permitted  himself  to 
say;    but  the  vehement  sentiment  thus  re-| 
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called  to  his  mind  made  him,  for  the  momeat, 
less  attentive  to  Lauderdale,  who,  for  his 
part,  was  considerably  moved  by  bis  joang 
companion 's  excitement.  ' ^  I'm  not  going  to 
see  your  fine  friends,"  he  said,  as  be  parted 
from  the  boy  at  the  *'stairfoot"  which  led 
to  Colin's  lodging ;  '*  but  there's  many  a  tme 
word  spoken  in  jest,  and,  my  boy,  you  shall 
not  want  a  tutor,  though  there's  no  such 
thing  in  our  Scotch  colleges." 

When  he  had  said  so  much,  hastilj,  as  a 
man  does  who  is  conscious  of  having  shown  ti 
little  emotion  in  his  words,  Colin's  new  friend 
wen^  away,  disappearing  through  the  misty 
night,  gaunt  and  lean  as  another  Qoizote. 
'*  I  should  like  to  have  something  to  do  with 
the  making  of  a  new  life,"  he  said  to  him- 
self, muttering  high  up  in  the  air  over  the 
ordinary  passengers'  heads,  as  he  mused  on 
upon  his  way.  And  Colin  and  his  story  had 
struck  the  rock  in  the  heart  of  the  lonel|y 
man,  and  drawn  forth  fresh  streams  in  tbiU 
wilderness.  He  was  more  moved  in  his  im- 
aginative, reflective  soul,  than  he  could  hsTS 
told  any  one,  with,  half-consciously  to  him- 
self, a.  sense  of  contrast,  which  was  natural 
enough,  considering  all  things,  and  which 
colored  all  his  thoughts,  more  or  less,  for 
that  night. 

As  for  Colin — naturally,  too — he  thought 
no  more  of  Lauderdale,  nor  of  hi&  parting 
words,  and  found  himself  in  no  need  of  any 
tutor  or  guide,  but  fell  asleep  in  the  midst 
of  his  Greek,  as  was  to  bo  expected,  and 
dreamt  of  that  creature  with  the  curls  nod- 
ding at  him  out  of  gorgeous  lord  mayor's 
coaches,  in  endless  procession.  And  it  was 
with  this  wonderful  little  vision  Him^ing 
about  his  fancy  that  the  Scotch  boy  ended 
his  first  day  at  the  university,  knowii^  no 
more  what  was  to  come  of  it  all  than  the 
saucy  sparrow  which  woke  him  next  mom* 
ing  by  loud  chirping  in  the  Glasgow  dialect 
at  his  quaint  little  attic  window.  The  spar- 
row had  his  crumbs,  and  Colin  had  another 
exciting  day  before  him,  and  went  out  quite 
calmly  to  lay  his  innocent  hands  upon  tba 
edge-tools  which  were  to  carve  out  his  life. 
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From  Tlie  Spectator. 
SIR  WALTER  8CX)Tr3  PET. 
Dr.  John  Brown,  of  Edinburgh,  has  ono 
of  the  keenest  eyes  now  open  on  our  social 
world  for  a  quality  for  which  it  is  a  great 
discredit  to  the  English  language  that  we 
have  no  individual  name — naXveU,  In  all 
his  writings,  from  his  charming  narrative  of 
"  Rab  and  his  Friends,"  to  his  thoughtful 
essay  on  Arthur  Hallam*s  fresh  and  single- 
minded  theology,  he  has  always  shown  the 
same  eager  bve  of  those  bright  and  new  and 
always  instructive  glimpses  of  the  universe 
which  are  caught  through  sympathy  with 
the  swift,  honest  glanCes  of  inexperienced 
and,  therefore,  utterly  disengaged  simplicity. 
No  other  man  has  given  us  such  a  delightful 
insight  into  the  moral  nalvetS  of  the  lower 
animal  world,  —  that  world  where  moral 
qualities  are  first  discernible  in  the  germ, — 
and  taught  us  to  enjoy  so  keenly  the  quaint 
undress  in  which  the  dog,  for  instance, 
shows  desires  and  emotions  that  in  a  more 
artificial  form  play  a  very  large  part  in  hu- 
man society.  The  **  genius  for  unexpected- 
ness "  which  he  admired  so  justly  in  "  Pe- 
ter," the  Skye  puppy,  is,  indeed,  one  of  the 
great  charms  of  his  own  intellect.  He  makes 
us  feel  the  world  fresh  again  by  discovering 
the  first  anticipations  of  our  dull  and  con- 
ventional humanities  in  fresh  minds  and  fresh 
species.  The  unaffected  importance  with 
which  dogs  regard  their  meals,  the  quaint 
pride  with  which  they  congratulate  them- 
selves on  their  acuteness  in  understanding 
an  order  and  executing  it  successfully,  the 
mischievous  side-glances  with  which  thoy 
watch  the  impression  made  by  a  forbidden 
trick,  the  frank  jealousy  and  disgust  with 
which  they  treat  a  rival,  their  pathetic  loy- 
alty unto  death  to  their  masters,  are  all 
made  charming  in  his  pages  as  naif  antici- 
pations of  human  nature.  And  he  has  the 
same  genius  for  discovering  the  far  higher 
naivetes  of  the  same  general  kind  amongst 
children,  and  has  never  done  us  a  greater 
service  tlian  by  turning  the  attention  of  the 
world,  in  the  last  num1)er  of  the  North  Brit- 
ish Review  (in  an  article  which  has  T)een  just 
republishes!*),  to  tlie  exquisite  humor  and 
originolity  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  fascinating 
little  frientl,  Marjoric  Fleming.f 

♦  Bj  Mowrff.  E«Iraon»t/»n  and  Dongla."*,  Edinhnrjch. 
t  [The  article  wm  reprinted  ia  The  Living  Atn,  No. 
1018.1 
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Marjorie  Fleming  was  a  little  girl  who 
died  at  seven  years  of  age  in  the  winter  of 
1811,  and  who,  in  the  last  year  of  her  life, 
kept  childish  journals  and  wrote  letters  that» 
ought  to  be,  for  their  wonderful  picture  of 
a  genuine  child ^s  fun  and  fire  and  forecasts 
of  matured  sweetness,  as  immortal  as  the 
works  of  her  great  admirer  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
In  all  genuine  children,  where  the  bud  gives 
any  discernible  forecast  of  the  flower,  and 
not  merely  reason  to  expect  it,  there  is  a 
primitiveness  of  thought  and  feeling  which 
is,  to  the  matured  qualities  even  of  the  finest 
mind,  what  the  wild  rose  is  to  the  garden 
rose, — something  far  more  exquisitely  fasci- 
nating by  the  singleness  of  impresHion  pro- 
duced,— by  the  very  absence  of  those  richer 
forms  and  colors  which  culture  brings.  But^  • 
usually,  there  is  also  a  want  of  fire,  though 
not  of  vividness,  in  such  early  anticipations 
of  character,  a  want  which  robs  the  picture 
of  its  interest  to  all  except  thorough-going 
children-worshippers.  There  was  not  this 
in  little  Marjorie,  who,  besides  having  all 
the  fun,  the  delight  in  mischief,  the  caprice, 
the  love  of  inflaence,  which  such  brilliant 
little  women  have  often  possessed,  had  an 
indescribable  fire  of  her  own  which,  in  com- 
bination with  her  humor  and  her  sweetness, 
was  quite  enough  to  rivet  the  chains  on 
Scott's  impressible  genius  and  tender  heart. 
No  such  striking  picture  has  ever  been  drawn 
of  the  great  novelist  as  that  of  Scott  carrying 
off  the  little  woman  through  the  snow  from 
her  aunt's  house  in  Edinburgh,  wrapped, 
like  a  little  lamb,  in  the  comer  of  his  shep- 
herd^s  plaid,  to  his  own  house,  and  then 
saying  his  nonsense-lesson  dutifully  to  her 
as  he  stood  before  her  like  a  sheepish  school- 
boy, with  his  hands  behind  him  : — 

"  *  Wouery,  twoery,  tickery ,  seven  T 
Alibi,  crackaby,  ten  and  eleven  ; 
Pio,  pan,  musky  dan  ; 
Tweedle-um,  twoddle-um. 
Twenty-wan  ;  eerie,  orie,  ourie. 
You,  are,  out.' 

He  pretended  to  great  diflBculty,  and  she  re- 
buked him  with  most  comical  gravity,  treat- 
ing him  as  a  child.  lie  used  to*  say  thai 
when  he  came  to  Alibi,  Crackaby,  he  broke 
down,  and  Pin-Pun,  Musky-Don,  Tweedle- 
um,  Twoddle-um  made  him  roar  with  laugh- 
ter, lie  said  Musky- Dan  especially  was  oe- 
yond  endurance,  bringing  up  an  Irishman 
and  his  hat  fresh  from  the  Spice  Islands 
and  odoriferous  Ind ;  she  getting  quite  bitter 
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in  her  displeasure  at  bis  ill-behavior  and  stu- 
pidness.  Then  he  would  read  ballads  to  her 
in  his  own  glorious  way,  the  two  getting  wild 
«with  excitement  over  <  Gil  Morrice '  or  the 
*  Baron  of  Smailholm  ;  'and  ho  would  take 
her  on  his  knee,  and  make  her  repeat  Con- 
Btance's  speeches  in  *  King  John,'  till  ho 
•waycd  to  and  fro,  sobbing  his  fill.  .  .  . 
Scott  used  to  say  that  he  was  amazed  at  her 
power  over  him,  saving  to  Mrs.  Keith,  *  She's 
the  most  extraordinary  creature  I  ever  met 
with,  and  her  repeating  of  Shakspeare  over- 
powers me  as  nothing  else  does.' '' 

What  was  the  secret  of  this  great  fascina- 
tion? Principally,  we  think, — though  in  a 
very  much  higher  and  richer  region,  of 
course, — exactly  that  which  also  constituted 
the  secret  of  Scott's  passion  for  the  noblest 
amongst  the  lower  animals, — the  charm  of 
Uiat  excessive  naturalness,  that  naked  sim- 
plicity, with  which  the  highest  feelings,  and 
deepest  intuitions,  and  richest  humor  of  in- 
tellectual life,  dawn  on  us  in  the  crystal  sur- 
face of  a  mind  only  just  emerging  from  un- 
consciousness, utterly  incapable  therefore  of 
any  of  the  complexities  of  experience,  and 
yet  with  fire  enough  to  anticipate  in  strength 
and  intensity  of  apprehension  the  feelings 
and  perceptions  of  maturity.  What  an  ex- 
quisite childish  anticipation  of  all  womanly 
delights  is  there  in  that  bit  of  diary  written 
at  six  years  of  age  at  Braehead ! 

•**  The  day  of  my  existence  here  has  been 
delightful  and  enchanting.  On  Saturday  I 
expected  no  less  than  three  well-made  Bucks 
the  names  of  whom  is  here  advertised.  Mr. 
George  Crakey  [Craigie]  and  William  Keeth 
and  Jn.  Keith — the  first  is  the  funniest  of 
every  one  of  them.  Mr.  Crakey  and  1 
walked  to  Crakeyhall  hand  in  hand  in  In- 
nocence and  matitation  [meditation]  sweet 
thinking  on  the  kind  love  which  flows  in 
our  tender-hearted  mind  which  is  overflow- 
ing with  majestic  pleasure  no  one  was  ever 
BO  polite  to  mo  in  the  hole  state  of  my  ex- 
istence. Mr.  Crakey  you  must  know  is  a 
great  Buck  and  pretty  good-looking.  I  am 
at  Ravelston  enjoying  nature's  fresh  air. 
The  birds  are  singing  sweetly — the  calf  doth 
frisk  and  nature  shows  her  glorious  face. 
...  I  walked  to  that  delightful  place 
Crakeyhall  with  a  delightful  youns;  man  be- 
loved by  all  his  friends  eepecially  by  me  his 
lovercss,  but  I  must  not  talk  any  more  about 
him  for  Isa  said  it  is  not  proper  for  to  speak 
of  gentalmen  but  I  will  never  forget  him." 

Of  course,  part  of  the  enjoyment  we  take 
in  this  is  derived  from  the  humorous  con- 
cnuit,  of  which  Maijorie  was  entirely  un- 
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conscious,  between  the  little  "  loverees's  " 
frankly  confessed  delight  in  her  fancied  con- 
quest, and  the  form  in  which  she  would 
have  confided  to  herself  the  same  sentiments 
at  a  somewhat  riper  ^age.  But  that  is  only 
a  part  of  the  charm.  The  piquancy  of  the 
passage  lies  chiefly  in  the  clear  dawn  of  that 
feminine  love  for  the  luxury  of  tranquil  emo- 
tion and  gratified  dignity  which  speaks  in 
the  confession  of  vralking  **  hand  in  hand 
in  innocence  and  matitation,  sweet  thinking 
on  the  kind  love  which  flows  in  our  tender- 
hearted mind,  which  is  overflowing  with 
majestic  pleasure,"  and  in  the  tender  com- 
placency with  which  the  child  admits  its 
principal  source,  **  no  one  was  ever  so  polite 
to  me  in  the  hole  state  of  my  existence." 
Yet  no  woman  could  have  expressed  the 
brimming  serenity  of  sweet  sensations  so. 
happily ;  for  any  woman  who  had  tried  to 
express  it  at  all  would  have  allowed  a  shy- 
ness or  a  consciousness  to  mingle  with  it 
that  would  have  destroyed  all  the  exquisite 
singleness  of  this  loverees's  <<  majestic  pleas- 
ure." 

The  nalveti  of  Marjorie's  humor  is  at  least 
second  amongst  her  fascinations.  There  is 
the  charm  in  it  of  a  child's  fresh  thought 
boldly  placed  in  juxtaposition  with  the  dusty 
old  world's  used-up  ideas,  and  quite  con- 
scious of  the  contrast.  She  had  been  taaght 
to  believe  in  the  **  divil,"  and  writes  pretty 
freely  about  him,  but  he  has  only  three  posi- 
tive attributes  to  her  playful  imagination; 
he  invented  medicine,  especially  *'  sina  tea," 
and  the  multiplication-table,  with  both  of 
which  happy  conceptions  he  did  not  oease  to 
torment  even  her  ;  while  he  held  in  reserve 
the  greatest  terror  of  all,  with  which  in  old 
times  he  had  nearly  worn  out  the  piety  of 
Job—*  *  boils. "  "  I  am  very  glad , ' '  she  says, 
**  that  Satan  has  not  given  me  boils  and  many 
other  misfortunes.  In  the  holy  bible  these 
words  are  written  that  the  Devil  goes  like  a 
roaring  lyon  in  search  of  his  pray  but  the 
lord  lets  us  escape  from  him  but  we  do  not 
strive  with  his  awfull  Spirit  .  .  .  to-day  I 
pronounced  a  word  which  should  never  come 
out  of  a  lady's  lips  it  ^as  that  I  called  John 
a  Impudent  Bitch.  I  will  tell  you  what  I 
think  made  me  in  so  bad  a  humor  was,  I  got 
1  or  2  cups  of  that  bad,  bad  sina  tea  to  day.'* 
She  is  evidently  not  quite  sure  whether  Job 
would  have  succeeded  in  resisting  Satan  if  his 
boils  had  been  complicated  by  multiplication* 
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table  and  **  sina  tea,"  for  she  Kiys,  in  con- 
feefiing  how  ill  fihe  had  behaved,  **  It  was  the 
very  same  devil  that  tempted  Job  that  tempt- 
ed me  I  am  sure  bqt  he  resisted  Satan  though 
ho  had  boils  and  many  many  other  misfor- 
tunes which  I  have  escaped.  ...  I  am  now 
going  to  tell  you  the  horible  and  wretched 
plaego  that  my  multiplication  gives  me  you 
can't  conceive  it,  the  most  devilsh  thing  is  8 
times  8  and  7  times  7  it  is  what  nature  itself 
can't  endure."  Marjorie  probably  held  that 
Satan  had  interposed  a  preternatural  intellec- 
tual difficulty  in  the  8  and  the  7  lines  of  the 
multiplication-table  for  the  special  trial  of 
children's  tempers,  and  with  perfectly  correct 
intellectual  instinct,  as  well  as  true  humor, 
she  did  pitch  on  the  most  difficult  efforts  of 
memory  which,  the  decimal  system  requires 
of  children.  For  ourselves,  wo  always  held 
7  times  9  the  peculiarly  **  devilish  "  point 
which  **  nature  itself  can't  endure,"  though 
at  Marjorie 's  age  we  could  certainly  never 
have  expressed  the  feeling  so  eloquently.  In- 
deed, the  child  had,  no  doubt,  a  keen  sense 
of  humor  in  attributing  7  times  7  to  the 
agency  of  the  same  devil  who  invented  boils. 
She  thought  the  multiplication-table,  as  a 
whole,  a  sort  of  intellectual  eruption  of  de- 
moniacal origin,  even  though,  like  the  boils, 
it  might  be  turned  to  some  good  purpose  to 
be  revealed  hereafter. "  But  Marjorie's  high- 
est feat  of  humor  is  the  epitaph  on  the  three 
turkeys  destroyed  by  rats,  and  the  feelings 
of  their  bereaved  parent.  The  tenderness 
and  solicitude  with  which  she  first  delineates 
the  desolate  parent's  feelings,  and  then  the 
extraordinary  evidence  which  she  suddenly 
gives  of  the  bird's  patience  and  resignation, 
forms  an  exquisite  combination  of  childish 
nonsense  with  social  irony.  Only  a  child 
who  had  a  dear  sense  of  the  fun  in  suppos- 
ing that  oaths  are  a  sign  of  profound  grief 
could,  even  when  solicited  by  a  promising 
rhyme,  have  venture  to  praise  the  turkey- 
hen  for  not  swearing  at  her  loss  : — 

**  Three  turkeys  fdir  their  last  have  breathed. 
And  now  this  world  forever  leaved. 
Their  father  and  their  mothers  too. 
Will  H\p,\\  and  weep  as  well  a«  you, 
Mournini^  for  their  ofFspring  Ciir, 
Whom  they  did  nurw  with  tender  care, 
Indecil  the  rats  their  bones  have  cranch*d. 
Into  eternity  arc  they  laanch*d  ; 
Tlicir  jcraccful  forms  and  pretty  eyes. 
Their  fellow-fowls  did  not  despise, 
A  direful  death  indeed  they  ba<l. 
That  would  put  any  parent  mad» 


But  «he  was  more  than  nsnal  calm 
She  did  not  give  a  single  dam  !  " 

This  stroke  of  humor  is  peculiarly  happy 
with  regard  to  a  turkey ;  for  certainly  no  en- 
raged bird  does  swear  so  dreadfully  and  inajp- 
ticulately,  till  its  throat  is  on  fire  with  oaths, 
as  the  turkey-cock,  and  Marjorie  had  prerl- 
ously  experienced  its  deficiencies  of  temper, 
for  in  another  part  of  her  journal,  sho  bad 
registered,  with  the  same  naif  humor,  <*  A 
young  turkie  of  two  or  three  months  old, 
would  you  believe  it?  the  father  broke  its 
leg  and  he  killed  another  !  /  think  he  ought 
to  be  transported  or  hanged. ^^  This  is  a  de- 
lightful instance  of  the  child's  humor,  which 
consists  in  applying  gravely  thoughts  large 
enough  for,  and  gathered  from,  the  great  hu- 
man world  to  the  little  scale  of  her  own  ohilo- 
ish  interests,  half  knowing,  and  lialf  uncon- 
scious of,  the  grotesqueness  of  effect  produced. 
A  turkey  expiating  its  crimes  on  the  scaffold, 
or  transported  for  life  for  aggravated  assault 
and  turkey-slaughter,  was  an  idea  the  droll- 
ery of  which  was  probably  only  half  visible 
to  her.  All  her  moral  sentiments  are  at  once 
applied  to  the  animal  world.  She  is  horrified 
at  our  summary  method  of  keeping  down  the 
canine  and  feline  populations.  *<  I  think  it  is 
shocking  to  think  that  the  dog  and  cat  should 
bear  them ,  and  they  are  drowned  after  all.  I 
would  rather  have  a  man-dog  than  a  woman- 
dog,  because  they  do  not  bear  like  woman- 
dogs  ;  it  is  a  hard  case — it  is  shocking." 

But,  after  all,  that  whiQ}i  gives  its  charm 
to  all  this  childish  nonsense  and  humor  and 
tenderness,  and  which  fascinated  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  is  the  wonderful  ardor  with  which  the 
child  stretched  her  sympathies  into  states  of 
mind  she  could  only  have  half  understood, 
and  beautified  them,  even  while  she  gave 
them  a  simplicity  that  was  alien  to  them,  by 
making  them  childlike.  When  she  repeats 
the  part  of  Constance,  in  *'  King  John,"  till 
Scott  cannot  repress  his  sobs,  and  writes  home 
such  letters  as  the  following,  there  is,  to  us, 
an  inexpressible  pathos  involved  in  the  mere 
effort  of  a  little  child  to  enter  into  the  heart 
of  such  feelings  as  those  of  which  she  touches 
the  chords  :  '*  My  dear  little  Mama,— I  was 
truly  happy  to  hear  that  yon  were  all  well. 
...  I  will  write  to  you  as  often  £  can  ;  but 
I  am  afraid  not  every  week.  /  long  for  you 
iptth  tht  longings  of  a  child  to  embrace  you—to 
fold  you  in  my  arms,  I  respect  you  with  all 
the  respect  due  to  a  mother.     You  don't  know 
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haw  I  love  you.  So  1  shall  remain,  your  Umng 
child— M.  Fleming." 

And  it  IB  not  only  in  personal  relations  that 
there  is  this  touching,  but  perfectly  unaffected, 
sympathy  with  thoughts  and  feelings  stretch- 
ing away  far  out  of  her  reach.  When  she 
Bays,  *<  the  birds  are  singing  sweetly, — the 
calf  doth  frisk  and  nature  shows  her  glorious 
iGicc,"  —  and  again,  **  I  came  here,  as  I 
thought,  to  enjoy  nature's  delightful  breath, 
it  is  sweeter  than  a  fial  of  rose-oil,  but  alas  ! 
my  hopes  are  disappointed,  it  is  always  spit- 
t'ring,  but  I  often  get  a  bUnk,  and  then  I  am 
happ/; "  or,^ 

"  The  balmy  breeze  comes  down  from  heayen. 
And  makes  us  like  for  to  be  living ! " 

or  again,  **  I  love  to  walk  in  lonely  solitude 
and  leave  the  bustel  of  the  noisy  town  behind 
me,  and  while  I  look  on  nothing  but  what 
strike  the  eye  with  sights  of  bliss,  I  think 
tayself  transported  far  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  wicked  sons  of  men," — there  is  an  effort 
in  the  fiery  little  soul  to  share  the  **  lonely 
rapture  of  lonely  minds,"  and  a  real  forecast 
of  meditative  joy,  which  blends  the  white 
loveliness  of  childhood  with  the  sweetness 
ami  passion  and  fkith  of  maturer  years.    No 


wonder  Sir  AV alter  Scott's  heart  and  intellect 
were  alike  fascinated  by  such  a  union  of  all 
the  characteristic  beauty  of  the  bud  with  half 
the  fragrance  and  harmony  of  the  flower.  She 
was  not  such  a  mere  child  of  nature  as  Wordi»- 
worth  loved  to  delineate : — 

••  Myself  will  to  my  darling  be 
Both  law  and  impulse  ;  and  with  me 
The  child,  in  rock  and  plain. 
In  earth  and  heaven,  in  glade  and  bower. 
Shall  feel  an  overseeing  power 
To  kindle  or  restrain." 

She  had  as  much  in  her  of  love  for  man  as  of 
love  for  nature  ;  she  had  the  simple  pleasure 
in  admiration,  a  wealth  of  generous  love  and 
sympathy  which  is  rare  even  among  women, 
all  the  tender  mischief  and  simple  trust  of  a 
little  child,  and  yet  combined  these  with  a 
genuine  passion  for  musing  on  the  beauty  of 
the  earth  and  sky.  It  is  a  marrellous  lesson 
on  that  nearness  of  God  to  children, — and  to 
real,  happy,  mischievous  children,  not  saintly 
apologies  for  children, — which  is  usually  so 
common  and  so  empty  a  phrase  on  our  lips, 
l)ecause  we  try  to  interpret  it  as  denying  hu- 
man foibles  to  children,  instead  of  as  attrib- 
uting to  them  fresh  and  searching  glimpses 
into  a  world  far  beyond  and  above  themselves. 


Compte-^endu  de  la  Conference  internationale 
reunie  a  Geneve  let  26,  27,  28  et  29  Octobre, 
1863,  pour  etudier  lee  Moyens  de  pourvoir  a 
V  Insuffisance  du  Service  tanitaire  dam  les 
Armeesen  Campagne.  (Qendve.) 
AteouT  a  year  ago  a  book  was  published  at 
Geneva  under  the  title  of  *•  Un  Souvenir  de  Sol- 
ferino."  Its  author  was  a  Swiss  gentleman,  M. 
Henry  Dunant,  who  had  been  present  at  the 
battle  of  Solferino,  and  had  been  terribly  struck 
with  the  utterly  insufficient  means  for  the  relief 
of  the  wounded.  He  himself  had  done  as  much 
as  one  individual  could  do,  watching  beside  the 
men's  sick-beds,  providing  them  with  such  little 
luxuries  as  he  could  obtain,  and,  in  short,  put- 
ting his  shoulder  manfully  to  the  wheel.  But, 
of  course,  before  such  a  mass  of  human  misery 
one  man's  efibrts  are  like  a  drop  in  the  ocean  ; 
Hid  M.  Dunant  determined  to  see  if  something 
Could  not  be  done  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
the  scenes  he  had  witnessed.  His  book  was  able 
and  eloquent,  and  produced,  as  it  deserved  to 
produce,  ForaC'  sensition.  The  *•  Sooieto  gene- 
Toise  d'Utilite  publique "  took  the  matter  up, 
and  convened  a  meeting  of  representatives 
from  the  various  countries  of  Europe  to  examine 
into  the  feasibility  of  organizing  some  sysfem  for 
ths  better  treatment  of  the  skk  and  wounded  of 


an  army  in  the  field.  The  association,  consisthig 
of  delegates  from  the  principal  states  of  Europe,* 
met  at  Geneva  in  the  month  of  October  last ;  and 
the  volume  before  us  contains  an  account  of  the 
debates,  together  with  the  resolutions  finally 
adopted.  These  resolutions  are  embodied  in  ten 
articles,  the  substance  of  which  is,  that  in  every 
country  a  committee  should  be  established  Ibr 
the  purpose  of  seeing  to  the  sanitary  condition  of 
the  army.  In  time  of  war  this  committee  should 
enlist  and  support  volunteer  nurses  and  hospital 
attendants,  and  endeavor  by  all  means  in  its 
power  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  the  wounded. 
This  is  scarcely  the  place  to  examine  the  practi- 
cability of  the  suggestions  made  at  the  various 
meetings.  One  or  two  of  the  members  themselves 
expressed  doubts  on  the  subject  We  can  only 
refer  those  of  our  readers  who  take  an  interest  in 
this  most  important  matter  to  the  report,  and  at 
the  same  time  express  a  hope  that  M.  l>unant*s 
laboi*3  and  those  of  the  association  will  not  have 
proved  fruitless. 

*  The  representatives  of  England  were  Dr.  Ruth- 
erford, Deputy  InsiKiCtor-Gioneral  of  Hospitals,  de- 
puted by  Lord  de  Groy,  and  Hipaa,,the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War,  and  Mr.  Mackonsie,  the  British  Con- 
sul at  Geneva. 


MISS    INGEL 

From  The  Saturday  Review. 
MISS  INGBLOW'S  POEMS.* 
The  moet  cynical  readers  of  this  Tolame 
^ill  allow  that  Miss  Ingelow  is  a  very  clever 
young  lady,  with  a  great  talent  for  writing 
verses.   More  enthusiastic  critics  may  perhaps 
be  found  who  will  go  so  far  as  to  assert  that 
Miss  Ingelow  is  **  the  coming  woman  "  of 
the  realns  of  rhyme.     Without  venturing 
upon  so  definite  a  prophecy  as  to  the  future, 
we  are  prepared  to  eay  that  the  poems  before 
us  are  of  very  great  promise  indeed.     The 
writer  has,  among  other  requisites  for  poeti- 
cal composition,  the  gift  of  clear,  strong,  and 
simple  language ;  and  she  has  one  great  gift 
for  a  poetess,  in  that  she  has  something  to 
say.     Most  of  the  separate  pieces  in  the  Vol- 
ume show  a  very  defined  purpose  closely  kept 
in  view.     In  one  instance,  a  not  unpardona- 
ble personal  enthusiasm  has  carried  Miss  In- 
gelow's  judgment  off  its  balance,  and  betrayed 
her  into  printing  a  wedding  song  in  honor  of 
the  Princess  of  Wal«*s  which  cannot  be  said 
to  be  worthy  of  publication,  either  for  sense 
or  sound.     This  is  the  only  case  of  absolutely 
bad  taste  to  be  found  in  the  collection  ;  and 
when  wc  have  said  that  some  few  of  the  poems 
might  have  been  improved  by  shortening,  and 
that  here  and  there  some  obscurity  of  lan- 
guage or  arrangement  requires  clearing  up 
for  the  full  comprehension  of  the  thought,  we 
have  said  all  that  can  fairly  be  said  in  detrac- 
tion of  Miss  Ingelow *s  merits  as  an  accom- 
plished verse  writer.     The  mechanism  of  the 
verses  is,  as  might  bo  expected,  moulded  un- 
mistakably upon  the  forms  supplied  by  the 
greatest  masters  of  the  present  day  ;  and  the 
trains  of  thought  are  inevitably  tinged  with 
the  colors  of  the  minds  which  have  served 
the  authoress  as  her  poetical  guides.     Had 
Wordsworth,  Tennyson,  and  the  Brownings 
never  written.  Miss   Ingelow's   poetry,  like 
that  of  many  others,  would  have  taken  a  dif- 
ferent form,  and  might  have  sounded  in  a  dif- 
ferent key.     Yet  it  is  by  no  means  devoid  of 
originality,   both   in   substance   and  shape. 
The  great  test  of  the  strength  of  that  origi- 
nality is  to  come.     Will  the  power  of  Miss 
Ingelow 's  verse  ever  be  reflected  in  the  at- 
tempts of   successive  aspirants  to  poetical 
honors  ?    The  question  is  easier  to  ask  than 
to  answer. 

We  are  tempted  to  say  that  Miss  Ingelow's 
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verse  is  not  only  strong  but  healthy.    It  is 
certainly  not  morbid.     There  is,  indeed,  a 
Charybdis  of  outrageous  cheerfulness   into 
which  modern  poetesses  are  capable  of  being 
swept  if  they  steer  clear  of  the  Scylla  of  mor- 
bidity ;  but  Miss  Ingelow  is  not  too  unmiti- 
gatedly  content.     She  does  not  put  herself 
forward  either  as  a  weeping  or  a  laughing 
philosopher;  and   it   is  some  indication  of 
quiet  poetical  strength  that  she  puts  forward 
her   own   personality  very  little.     She  has 
touches  of  great  sweetness  and  pathos,  and 
her  pictures  show  at  once  an  accurate  obser- 
vation of  nature,  a  vivid  and  true  imagina- 
tion, and  a  strong  sympathy  with  the  com- 
mon interests  of  human  life;  but  they  do  not 
force  or  court  any  immediate  observation  or 
curiosity  as  to  the  character  or  history  of 
the  painter.     They  are  drawn  from  a  godd 
many  and  very  various  points  of  view,  lipon 
which  Miss  Ingelow  can  never  have  stood  ex- 
cept in  fancy ;  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  find 
a  rising  authoress  who  can  choose  and  ma- 
nipulate subjects  from  without,  instead  of  de- 
voting herself  to  the  art  of  minute  introspec- 
tion so  habitual  among  clever  young  women. 
The  use  of  an  antique  dialect  or  spelling 
is  always  questionable.     But   the  poem   in 
which  Miss  Ingelow  has  adopted  this  fashion 
in  a  slight  degree,  for  the  sake  of  local  color 
(♦*  Tlic  High  Tide  on  the  Coast  of  Lincoln- 
shire, 1571''),  is  full  of  imaginative  power 
and  energy.     The  story  is  told  by  an  old  wo- 
man whose  daughter-in-law  and  grandchil- 
dren had  been  drowned  in  the  sudden  flood 
of  the  Boston  Level,  caused  by  the  rising  of 
a  high  tide,  bore,  or  eygrc^  of  such  force  as 
to  heap  up  the  rivers  and  break  the  dams.   It 
was  the  custom  for  the  bells  of  Boston  tower 
to  be  rung  in  a  particular  well-known  peal, 
called  '^The  Brides  of  Enderby,''  whenever 
any  danger  menaced  the  coast.    They  rang 
out  in  the  midst  of  a  fine  summer  sunset, 
when  all  the  dairy  women   were  out  in  the 
level  pastures  milking  the  cows,  and  before 
they  could  know  what  it  meant,  the  flood  was 
upon,  them : — 

"  So  fjirre,  so  fast  the  eygre  drave. 

The  heart  had  hardly  time  to  beat. 
Before  a  shallow  seething  wave 
Sobbed  in  the  grasses  at  cure  feet ; 
The  feet  had  hardly  time  to  floe 
Before  it  brake  against  the  knee. 
And  all  the  world  was  in  the  sea. 
"  Upon  the  roofe  we  sat  that  night. 
The  noise  of  bells  went  sweeping  by ; 
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I  marked  the  lofty  beacon  light 

Stream  from  the  church  tower,  red  and  high — 
A  lurid  mark  and  dread  to  see  ; 
And  awsomc  bells  they  were  to  mee, 
That  in  the  dark  rang  *  Enderby.' 

**  They  rang  the  sailor  lads  to  guide 

From  roofe  to  roofe  who  fearless  rowed  ; 
And  I — ^my  sonne  tsos  at  my  side, 
And  yet  the  ruddy  beacon  glowed  ; 
And  yet  he  moaned  beneath  his  breath, 
*  Oh,  come  in  life,  or  come  in  death ! 
Oh,  lost !  my  loYe,  Elizabeth.' 

*«  And  didst  thou  visit  him  no  more  T 

Thou  didst,  thou  didst,  my  daughter  deare ; 
The  waters  ledd  thee  at  his  doore. 
Ere  yet  the  early  dawn  was  clear. 
Thy  pretty  bairns  in  fleist  embrace. 
The  lifted  sun- shone  on  thy  fiu5e, 
Downe  drifted  to  thy  dwelling-place. 

«  That  flow  strewed  wrecks  about  the  grass. 

That  cbbe  swept  out  the  flocks  to  sea  ; 
A  fatal  ebbe  and  flow,  alas  ! 
To  manye  more  than  myne  and  me  ; 

But  each  will  mourn  his  own  (she  saith). 
And  sweeter  woman  ne'er  drew  breath 
Than  my  Sonne's  wife  Elizabeth." 

Mr.  Tennyson  has  many  followers  in  the 
idyllic  style  which  he  may  be  said  first  to 
have  adapted  to  modem  English  life.  A  gem 
of  musical  song,  a  picture  of  exquisite  beauty, 
a  touch  of  wild  pathos  clothed  in  perfect 
words,  often  shines  out  all  the  more  strongly 
when  set  in  the  framework  of  a  little  scene 
with  no  particular  action,  taken  out  of  the 
unending  drama  of  every-day  existence.  The 
contrast  of  homely  simplicity  is  the  best  foil 
to  the  highly  polished  work  of  art.  But  it 
is  not  easy  to  write  with  perfect  simplicity, 
and  with  that  power  the  fromer  of  a  success- 
ful idyl  must  combine  the  judgment  which 
will  save  bis  frame  from  an  overload  of  length 
as  well,  as  of  any  other  unnecessary  quality. 
There  are  two  specimens  of  the  Tennyson- 
idyl  in  Miss  Ingelow^s  volume,  both  of  great 
merit,  but  unequal  in  the  degree  of  success 
they  attain.  One  of  them,  entitled  '*  Broth- 
ers, and  a  Sermop,''  is  too  long.  Sermons 
not  infrequently  are  so;  and  this  sermon 
would  Lave  been  better  as  a  poem  had  its 
various  topics  been  treated  more  briefly. 
Still,  it  displays  a  picturesque  force  and  fer- 
vor which  we  should  be  glad  to  meet  in  the 
discourses  of  many  preachers ;  and  it  is  some- 
thing to  write  a  good  sermon  in  earnest 
through  the  medium  of  blank  verse.  The 
other  idyl,  **  Supper  at  the  Mill,"  is  a  very 
pretty  and  quietly  hamoroos  illuatration  of 


what  a  domestic  idyl  ought  to  be.  The 
songs  to  which  it  is  the  frame  show  consider- 
able versatility  of  talent,  and  a  quick  musical 
ear.  Here  is  one,  sung  bj  the  miller's  old 
mother,  which  might  have  been  written  in 
memory  of  some  one  of  the  young  officers  who 
sailed  in  Sir  John  Franklin's  expedition  to 
the  Arctic  regions.  It  is  full  of  a  subdued 
feminine  sadness,  while  it  is  worked  out  with 
the  clear  pathos  arising  from  power  and  dis- 
tinctness of  imagination : — 

"When  sparrows  build,  and  the  leaves  break 
forth. 

My  old  sorrow  wakes  and  cries, 
Ygt  I  know  there  is  dawn  in  the  fiour,  tax  north. 

And  a  scarlet  sun  doth  rise  ; 
Like  a  scarlet  fleece  the  aoow-field  spreads. 

And  the  icy  founts  run  free, 
And  the  bergs  begin  to  bow  their  heads. 

And  plunge,  and  sail  in  the  sea. 

•♦  0  my  lost  love,  and  my  own,  own  love. 

And  my  love  that  loved  me  so  ! 
Is  there  never  a  chink  in  the  world  above 

Where  they  listen  for  words  from  below? 
Nvkj,  I  spoke  once,  and  I  grieved  thee  sore, 

I  remember  all  that  I  said. 
And  now  thou  wilt  hear  melio  more — ^no  more 

Till  the  sea  gives  up  her  dead. 

<<  Thou  didst  set  thy  foot  on  the  ship,  and  sail 

To  the  ice-fields  and  the  snow  ; 
Thou  wert  sad,  for  thy  love  did  naught  avail. 

And  the  end  I  could  not  know. 
How  could  I  tell  I  should  love  to-day. 

Whom  that  day  I  held  not  dear  T 
How  could  I  know  I  should  love  thee  away 

When  I  did  not  love  thee  anear  T 

**  We  shall  walk  no  more  through  the  sodden  pl^n 

With  the  faded  bents  o'erspread. 
We  shall  stand  no  more  by  the  seething  main. 

While  the  dark  wrack  drives  o'erheod  ; 
We  shall  part  no  more  in  the  wmd  and  the  nun. 

Where  thy  last  ferewell  was  said  ; 
But  perhaps  I  shall  meet  thee  and  know  thee 
again 

When  the  sea  gives  up  her  dead." 

The  little  grandchild  is  lulled  to  sleep  fay 
the  singing,  and  the  miller  and  his  wife  and 
mother  draw  their  chairs  round  the  table  for 
supper,  before  the  old  lady  finishes  her  jour- 
ney from  market  to  her  own  farm.  The 
whole  poem  is  a  very  clear  and  true  little 
picture. 

The  poem  called  **  Reflections,"  where  a 
young  woodman  falls  in  love  with  a  maiden 
with  a  milking- pail  whose  face  he  sees  re- 
flected in  the  meadow-pool,  is  as  strong  a  re- 
minder of  the  manner  of  Wordsworth  as  the 
two  idyls  are  of  Tennyson.      The  **  Scholar 
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and  Cnrpctiter,"  again,  fueeB  the  speculatiTc 
Btyle  of  Tennyson,  as  exemplified  in  his  **  Two 
Voices,"  with  the  narrative  simplicity  of 
Wordsworth's  ballads.  Readers  of  the  vol- 
nme  will  easily  discover  for  themselves  other 
instances  where  the  study  of  the  various  au- 
thors we  have  specified  above  as  Miss  Inge- 
low's  favorite  poets  has  modelled  the  form  in 
which  her  thoughts  have  flowed  into  verse. 
But  the  thoughts  are  so  genuinely  her  own, 
and  they  arc  the  thoughts  of  so  vig<)r6us  a  fe- 
male mind,  that  the  reflection  of  her  poetical 
studies  indicates  rather  a  competently  wide 
education  in  the  music  of  language  than  any 
defect  of  originality.  The  authoress  probably 
does  not  require  to  be  told  how  like  the  run 
of  her  lines  is  to  the  verse  of  the  writers  we 
have  named.  If  she  were  an  elderly  gentle- 
man, publishing  at  this  time  of  day  a  poem 
upon  Greece  written  in  good  sounding  blank 
verse  not  unlike  Rogers's  **  Italy,"  and  a 
lyric  upon  Titania  where  the  dreamy  sound 
sometimes  ran  away  with  the  sense,  with  an 
assurance  that  they  were  composed  by  him 
before  Rogers  wrote  and  before  Shelley's 
*'  Queen  Mab  "  was  tl^ought  of,  the  question 
of  originality  would  arise  in  a  different  shape. 
The  question  which  in  the  present  case  does 
arise  appears  to  us  rather  one  for  Mr.  Tenny- 
son than  for  Miss  Ingelow,  or  any  other  gifled 
young  poet  or  poetess  who  may  study  and 
convert  to  his  or  her  own  use  the  delicate 
mechanism  of  Mr.  Tcnnyson'b  iclyl'.ic  poetry. 
If  the  truth  and  purity  of  the  form  he  has 
applied  to  common  topics  has  stamped  itself 
so  clearly  upon  the  impressible  genius  of  his 
best  scholars  that  they  can  write  idyls  only 
a  degree  less  perfect  than  bis  own,  is  it  not 
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time  for  him  to  seek  a  new  and  a  larger  field 
of  fame,  in  the  choice  and  treatment  of  a  great 
heroic  subject  ?  The  truer  our  reverence  for 
the  greatest  English  poet  of  the  time,  the 
more  are  we  justified  in  earnestly  pressing 
upon  him  the  moral  which  his  transatlantic 
rival  and  young  ladies  who  sing  suppose  to 
lie  embedded  in  the  chronic  repetition  of  the 
word  Excelsior. 

A  few  words  of  kindly  advice  may  not  lie 
ill  bestowed  upon  an  authoress  of  so  much 
promise.  One  is,  that  neither  the  '*  Wedding 
Song  "  wo  have  already  spoken  of,  nor  **  A 
Sea  Song  "  on  the  occasion  of  "Old  Albion's  " 
refusal  of  the  Greek  crown  for  her  sailor-boy 
Prince  Alfred,  indicates  any  special  aptitude 
fur  shining  as  a  courtly  or  political  poetess. 
A  second  is,  that  the  Homeric  consecration 
of  particular  descriptive  epithets  to  particular 
natural  phenomena  is  a  dangerous  habit  for 
modern  poets.  Thesca,  for  instance,**  seethes" 
rather  too  frequently  under  a  wide  variety  of 
circumstances  through  Mies  Ingelow 's  volume. 
Another  dangerous  affectation  is  the  fondness 
for  strengthening  the  point  of  a  line  by  doub- 
ling the  salient  phrase.  Undoubtedly  thovc 
are  cases  in  which  a  great  deal  is  gained  by 
knocking  the  nail  twice  upon  the  head,  bnt 
the  method  of  thus  emphasizing  is  so  easj 
that  it  should  be  very  sparingly  used.  'Its 
use  should  never  be  so  notably  frequent  as  to 
provoke  observation.  Such  tricks  of  compo- 
sition will  probably  vanish  with  a  maturer 
consciousness  of  the  power  which  the  writer 
of  this  volume  undoubtedly  possesses ;  and 
we  shall  look  forward  with  hope  and  pleasure 
to  the  publication  in  due  time  of  other  poeiat 
by  Jean  Ingelow. 


The  Destruction  of  the  American  Carrying 
Trade,  A  Letter  to  Earl  Russell,  K.O.  By 
Frodcrick  Milnes  Edge.     Ridgway.    Pp.  27. 

Mr.  Edge  tells  us  in  this  pninphlet  what  roost 
men  of  nny  mercantile  knowledge  have  all  along 
anticipated,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  depreda- 
tions of  Confederate  privateers,  Federal  commerce 
is  suffering  very  much,  **  merchant  Tcssels  being 
either  laid  up  in  Northern  harbors  or  sold  to 
foreign  shipov^r.^rf."  The  existence  of  these 
prtvateers,  **  which  will  in  a  few  more  yean  go 


I  for  towards  sweeping  the  oommeroe  of  the  United 
I  States  from  the  ocean  and  transferrinj^  it  into 

foreign  bottoms,"  he  attributes  solely  to  England; 

and,  to  prevent  a  worse  thing  coming  upon  us, 
I  he  proposes  **  compensation  for  the  loss  of  all 
I  Federal  property  captured  or  destroyed — for  the 
I  interest  of  the  capital  invested  in  the  vessels  and 

their  cargoes — and,  may  be,  a  fair  compensatioo, 
I  in  addition,  for  all  and  any  injury  accruing  to 

their  business  interests  from  the  depredationa. 

apon  their  shipping." — Reader, 

0 
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From  The  Spectator. 
A  GUARDSMAN  IN  SECESSIA.* 
Having  three  or  four  months  of  **  leave,'* 
— a  commodity  with  which  the  officers  of  the 
Guards  arc  abundantly  supplied  —  Colonel 
Fremantle  determined  to  spend  the  greater 
part  of  it  in  gratifying  a  wish,  he  had  formed 
to  see  the  aristocratic  slave-owners  in  fighting 
trim.  Originally,  his  sympathies,  such  as 
they  were,  leaned  **  rather  "  to  the  North, 
but  solely  because  he  had  the  natural  disliko 
of  an  Englishman  to  slavery.  From  this  he 
was  converted  by  the  spectacle  of  gallantry 
and  determination  displayed  by  the  South, 
especially  as  in  contrast  to  that  there  was 
only  **  foolish,  bullying  conduct "  on  the  other 
side.  In  this  conversion  there  was  more  of 
sentiment  than  logic.  Slavery  becomes  all 
the  more  formidable  when  upheld. J^y  great 
gallantry  and  determination  ;  and  it  does  not 
become  less  an  object  of  disliko  to  an  honest 
man  because  the  opponents  of  the  South  are 
painted  us  bullies  and  cowards.  It  is  possi- 
ble to  admire  the  bravery,  resolution,  and 
skill  of  the  Southerners  without  admiring 
their  cause  ;  but  it  was  not  possible  to  Colo- 
nel Fremantle.  lie  may  have  had  a  natural 
.dislike  to  slavery,  but  he  evidently  had  a  nat- 
ural liking,  and  this  was  the  stronger  feeling, 
for  the  pluck  and  energy  of  the  slave-owners. 
As  a  Guardsman,  he  was  bound  to  sympathize 
with  an  aristocracy,  and  the  Southern  slave- 
owners are  an  aristocracy,  though  in  the  worst 
form.  To  see  these  men  and  their  soldiers 
and  their  ways,  our  author  crossed  the  Atlan- 
tic, and  traversed  the  Confederacy  from  end 
to  end.  It  was  a  very  commendable  way  of 
spending  his  time,  and  his  friends  were  quite 
righ^  in  prevailing  on  him  to  publish  his 
diary. 

"With  characteristic  caution,  as  became  a 
Queen's  officer,  he  entered  Texas  by  way  of 
Matamoras,  having  with  him  a  Texan  trader 
as  a  comrade  and  guide,  lie  crossed  the  river, 
and  came  up  with  Duff's  cavalry,  **a  group 
of  Confederate  officers  seated  round  a  fire,  con- 
templating a  tin  of  potatoes,"  and  dressed  in 
**  flannel  shirts,  very  ancient  trousers,  jack- 
boots, with  enormous  spurs,  and  black  felt 
hats,  ornamented  with  the  '  lone  star  of 
Texas.'  "  Among  these  gentry,  the  first 
thing  he  noticed  was  that  one  was  a  great 

♦"Three  Months  in  the  Southern  States."  Ky 
Lieatenant-Colonol  Fremiuitle,  Coldstream  GuanU.  | 
Blackwood  and  Sons. 


boaster,  just  as  if  he  were  a  Northerner. 
The  next,  that  one  of  this  same  boaster's 
comrades  —  whose  name  we  guess  —  was  a 
murderer.  lie  had  a  few  days  before  crossed 
the  Rio  Grande,  kidnapped  what  he  called  a 
'*  renegado,"  that  is,  a  Unionist,  and  left  bim 
on  the  road ;  that  is,  had  murdered  bim  !  A 
very  good  beginning.  Meeting  General  Bee, 
that  soldier  said  he  had  not  sanctioned  **  the 
Mongomery  affair,"  that  is,  the  murder ;  and 
soon  after  Colonel  Fremantle  actually  stam- 
bled  on  the  half-buried  body  of  the  murdered 
man,  whose  **  head  and  arms  were  above  the 
ground. "  The  young  Guardsman  was  rather 
struck  by  this  sudden  experience  of  Lynch 
law  within  three  houra  after  he  had  landed 
on  Confederate  soil ;  but  he  was  somewhat 
consoled  by  being  assured  that,  after  all, 
Mongomery  wiis  a  *»  bad  character."  While 
on  the  Rio  Grande,  Colonel  Fremantle  was  in 
the  thick  of  speculating  merchants,  and  it  is 
plain  from  his  account  of  their  prosper!^ 
that  General  Banks,  by  occupying  Browns- 
ville, has  spoiled  a  very  thriving  trade,  and 
blocked  up  a  door  whereby  entered  large 
quantities  of  supplies  for  the  Confederates. 
Uis  new  friends,  the  Texan  colonels,  admit- 
ted  that  Brownsville  was  the  rowdiest  town 
and  Texas  the  most  lawless  State;  but  al- 
though  **  the  shooting-down  and  stringing-ap 
systems  are  much  in  vogue  "  not  only  theiv 
but  on  both  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  inolflRm- 
sive  people  are  not  shot  or  hung.  This  was 
the  boast  of  the  Texan  colonels,  who  said  that, 
from  time  immemorial,  '*  the  Yankees  had 
been  despised  by  the  Southemera  as  a  rase 
inferior  to  themselves  in  courage  and  in  Aoa- 
orablc  sentiments."  Another  bend  of  these 
fine  fellows  came  in.  They  had  only  been 
engaged  in  the  honorable  occupation  oi  scalp- 
ing Indians.  This  hand  had  been  employed 
in  quelling  a  counter-revolution  of  Unionists 
in  Texas,  and  it  is  easy  to  guess  how  they  did 
their  work .  Colonel  Fremantle  says  we  know 
nothing  of  the  South,  and  we  admit  that  he 
is  telling  us  news. 

Quitting  the  Rio  Grande,  he  set  oat  on  his 
way  through  Texas  to  the  Mississippi,  with 
a  Texan,  who  was  a  judge  and  an  M.P.,  and 
entitled  to  bo  styled  *»  llonorable,"  for  an  as- 
sistant mulc-drivcr.  The  driver,  Mr.  Sargent, 
was,  during  the  midday  halts,  in  **  the  habit 
of  cooling  himself  by  removing  his  trousers. 
Having  g(irged  liimRclf,  ho  laid  down  and  is- 
sued his  edicts  to  the  judge  as  to  the  trwtaist 
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of  the  mules.*'  He  was  eleven  days  going 
three  hundred  and  thirty  miles  in  Texas,  dur- 
ing which  period  he  **  camped  out "  every 
night.  The  judge  and  Mr.  Sargent  furnished 
some  amusement,  but  the  event  of  the  trip 
was  a  meeting  with  General  Magruder.  Af- 
ter ho  had  passed  through  San  Antonio  he 
had  clearly  become  used  to  the  country  and 
the  people.  **  In  spite  of  their  peculiar  hab- 
its of  iianging,  shooting,  scalping,  etc.,  which 
seemed  to  be  natural  to  a  people  living  in  a 
wild  and  thinly  populated  country,  there  was 
much  to  like  in  my  fellow-travellers.  They 
all  had  a  sort  of  bonhommie  honesty  and 
straightforwardness,  a  natural  courtesy  and 
extreme  good-nature,  which  was  very  agree- 
able "  to  a  Guardsman,  a  real  *»  swell,"  who 
had  taken  the  trouble  to  go  so  far  to  see  them 
out  of  pure  sympathy  for  their  cause.  It 
would  have  been  monstrous  had  even  these 
Texans  Ix^en  rude  to  t  colonel  of  the  Queen *s 
Guards.  But  he  had  to  submit  to  some  rather 
severe  trials. .  lie  had  to  share  his  bed  with 
another  person,  and  when  ho  slept,  to  sleep 
in  his  clothes  on  a  bed  sometimes  dirtier  than 
his  boots  after  a  day^s  travelling.  lie  had  to 
be  introduced  to  a  man  who,  having  engaged 
a  colored  crew  at  Boston,  had  carried  them 
to  Galvt*Bton,  and  sold  them  there.  On  the 
road  from  Crockett  to  Rusk  passengers  came 

aboard.     '*  Among  them   was  Major  , 

brother-in-law  to  another  person  not  named, 
who  hanged  Mongomery  at  Brownsville.  He 
spoke  of  the  exploit  of  his  relative  with  some 
pride.**  Another  passenger  was  a  Govern- 
ment agent.  This  person  **  informed  us  that 
be  still  held  a  commission  as  adjutan^general 

to [Qiiantrell  ?].    The  latter,  it  appears, 

is  a  croHS  between  a  guerilla  and  a  liorse  thief, 
and  even  by  his  adjutant-gencrars  account, 
he  seems  to  Ix)  an  equal  adept  at  l)oth  profes- 
sions.** Of  C4)urse,  he  met  with  some  decent 
people,  and  tlicsc  were,  as  they  always  arc, 
anxious  to  jKTsuade  Englishmen  that  slave- 
owners are  not  so  block  as  they  are  painted, 
and  that  thoy  are  fighting  not  for  slavery  but 
independence.  They  admitted,  however,  that 
many  slave-owners  are  cruel,  but  these,  it 
app<-*arH,  are  all  Yankees. 

With  great  courage,  and  a  perseverance 
that  does  him  credit.  Colonel  Fremantle 
pushed  tlirough  Texas.  He  did  not  crane 
at  the  iKissagc  of  the  Mississippi,  although 
Banks  was  near  Alexandria,  with  bis  gun- 
boats in  the  Wachita,  and  Grant  was  rout- 
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ing  Pemberton  and  Johnston  on  the  Big 
Black.  His  narrative  of  the  passage  of  the 
Mississippi  shows  how  arduous  that  transit 
was  even  then  to  the  Confederates.  Arrived  at 
Natchez,  he  hired  a  carriage,  and  boldly  drove 
on  to  Jackson,  which  he  entered  just  as  Grant 
had  retired  from  it.  He  found  the  inhabi- 
tants greatly  enraged  at  the  destruction  of 
the  town,  and,  arrested  as  a  spy,  our  au- 
thor owed  his  life  to  the  intervention  of  a 
Confederate  oflBcer.  Grierson  had  just  rid- 
den through  the  State.  Johnston  was  vainly 
trying  to  collect  a  force  capable  of  coping 
with  Grant.  Tho  nakedness  of  the  land  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  General  Johnston's 
'*  cooking  utensils  consisted  of  an  old  coffee- 
pot and  frying-pan.  There  was  only  one  fork 
(one  prong  being  deficient)  between  himself 
and  his  staff,  and  this  was  handed  to  me  cere- 
moniously as  the  •  guest.*  *'  In  Texas,  Colo- 
nel Fremantle  had  found  the  people  '*  speak- 
ing with  horror  of  the  depredations  commit- 
ted in  that  part  of  the  oouotry  by  their  own 
troops  on  the  line  of  march  ;  **  and  in  Missis- 
sippi **  several  natives  complained  that  sol- 
diers were  quartering  themselves  upon  them 
and  eating  everything.**  At  Galveston,  he 
heard  a  drayman  or  carter  complain  that  a 
Texan  soldier  had  fired  five  shots  at  him,  be-* 
cause  he  would  not  stop,  the  fifth  shot  killing 
his  horse.  The  officer  only  said  that  **  the 
regiment  would  probably  hang  the  soldier  for 
being  such  a  disgraceful  bad  shot.**  On  the 
road  from  Meridian  to  Mobile  our  traveller 
was  delayed,  owing  to  a  difficulty  which  had 
occurred  in  the  up  train.  »*  The  difficulty 
was  this.  The  engineer  had  shot  a  passenger, 
and  then  unhitched  his  engine,  cut  the  tele- 
graph, and  Ixilted  up  the  line,  leaving  his 
train  planted  on  a  single  track.  He  had  al- 
lowed our  train  to  pass  by,  shunting  himself 
until  we  had  done  so,  without  any  suspicion. 
The  news  of  this  occurrence  caused  really 
hardly  any  excitement  amongst  my  fellow- 
travellers  ;  but  I  heard  one  man  remark  that 
*  it  was  mighty  mean  to  leave  a  train  to  be  run 
into  like  that.***  It  is  not  wonderful  that 
the  Southerners  are  so  ferocious  in  battle. 
Their  whole  lives  in  time  of  peace  seem  to  be 
passed  on  the  brink  of  an  open  grave. 

Colonel  Fremantle  went  to  Mobile  and 
Chattanooga  and  Shclbyville;  thence  back 
through  Chattanooga  to  Charl^ton  and 
Richmond,  and  from  Richmond  he  made  his 
way  to  Lee*8  army,  then  in  PeoDBylvasia. 
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He  was  present  at  Gcttjsburji^,  he  retreated 
■with  Lee  into  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  and 
then  made  his  way  through  the  Federal  lines, 
by  Hancock,  to  New  York.  He  confesses 
with  some  naXvet^  that  he  found  the  Federal 
officers  "gentlemen,'*  and  this  must  have 
been  a  great  relief  to  him,  as  he,  like  many 
others  of  his  class,  had  imbibed  the  common 
notion  that  gentlemen  are  grown  only  in  the 
land  which  gave  birth  to  Preston  Brooks,  and 
holds  that  man's  memory  in  honor.  He 
found,  however,  for  the  credit  of  humanity, 
that  there  were  gentlemen  in  both  camps. 
There  are  in  his  book  some  very  agreeable 
sketches  of  persons  and  incidents,  and  we  are 
enabled  to  see  some  of  the  Southern  leaders 
in  the  most  favorable  light.  In  Tennessee 
he  met  several  conspicuous  men.  Mr.  Val- 
landigham,  "  called  the  Apostle  of  Liberty," 
a  good-looking  man,  had  just  been  **  dumped 
down^^  on  the  neutral  ground  between  the 
/"two  armies,  and  was  receiving  Confederate 
hosiptality  as  a  **  destitute  stranger,"  whom 
neither  would  own.  There  was  General  Har- 
dee, **  a  fine,  soldier-like  man,  broad-shoul- 
dered and  tall,"  and  a  great  admirer  of  the 
ladies ;  General  Bragg,  Bishop  Polk,  and 
General  Cleburne.  The  sketch  of  Bragg  is 
just  now  worth  having : — 

**  I  called  on  General  Bragg,  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief. This  officer  is  in  appear- 
ance the  least  prepossessing  of  the  Confeder- 
ate generals.  He  is  very  thin ;  he  stoops, 
and  has  a  sickly,  cadaverous,  haggard  ap- 
pearance, rather  plain  features,  bushy  black 
eyebrows,  which  unite  in  a  tuft  on  the  top 
of  his  nose,  and  a  stubby  iron-gray  beard  ; 
but  his  eyes  are  bright  and  piercing.  He  has 
the  reputation  of  being  a  rigid  disciplinarian, 
•  and  of  shooting  freely  for  insubordination.  I 
understand  he  is  rather  unpopular  on  this  ac- 
count, and  also  by  reason  of  his  occasional 
acerbity  of  manner." 

General  Cleburne  is  the  son  of  an  Irish 
doctor.  Ho  ran  away  from  home  at  seven- 
teen, and  enlisted  in  the  4l8t  Regiment. 
Buying  his  discharge,  he  went  to  Arkansas, 
studied  law,  and  got  a  good  practice.  When 
the  State  seceded,  ho  became  a  soldier,  and 
rose  to  command  a  division — •*  the  highest 
rank  obtained  by  a  foreigner  in  the  Confed- 
erate service."  Ho  ascribed  his  advancement 
to  his  training  in  the  41st.  Bishop  Polk  is 
the  finest  figure  in  these  parts.  He  is  a  good- 
looking  man,  with  all  the  manners  and  affa- 
bility of  a  **  grand  seigneur,"  tall,  upright, 


and  *'  looks  much  more  like  a  soldier  than  a 
,  clergyman."  He  hoped  "his  brethren  in 
I  England  did  not  much  condemn  his  prcseDt 
I  line  of  conduct."  When  he  had  dono  figlit- 
I  ing  he  intended  to  go  back  to  his  other  prw 
'  fession.  Ho  is  a  very  brave  man,  whereof 
here  is  a  specimon  incident  extracted  from 
him  by  our  ingenuous  Guardsman.  Bishop 
Polk  loquitur^  in  a  "  modest  yet  graphic 
manner:  " — 

**  Well,  sir,  it  was  at  the  battle  of  Perry- 
ville,  late  in  the  evening,  in  fact,  it  was  al- 
most dark,  when  Liddell's  Brigade  came  into 
action.  Shortly  after  its  arrival  I  obscrrcd  a 
body  of  men,  whom  I  believed  to  be  Confed- 
erates, standing  at  an  angle  to  this  brigade, 
and  firing  obliquely  at  the  newly  arrived 
troops.  I  said  *  Dear  me,  this  is  very  sad, 
and  must  be  stopped ; '  so  I  turned  round, 
but  could  find  none  of  my  young  men,  who 
were  absent  on  different  messages ;  so  I  deter- 
mined to  ride  myself  and  settle  the  matter. 
Having  cantered  up  to  the  colonel  of  the  regi- 
ment which  was  firing,  I  asked  him  in  angry 
tones  what  he  meant  by  shooting  his  own 
friends,  and  I  desired  him  to  cease  doing  so 
at  once.  He  answered  with  surprise,  •  I 
don't  think  there  can  be  any  mistake  about 
it;  I  am  sure  they  are  the  enemy.'  'En- 
emy !  '  I  said  ;  » why  I  have  only  just  left 
them   myself.     Cease  firing,  sir!     What   is 

your  name?'     ^  My  name  is  Colonel , 

of  the  —  Indiana;  and  pray,  sir,  who  asrt 
you7^  Then  for  the  first  time  I  saw,  to 
my  astonishment,  that  he  was  a  Yankee, 
and  that  I  was  in  rear  of  a  regiment  of 
Yankees.  Well,  I  saw  there  was  no  hope 
but  to  brazen  it  out ;  my  dark  blouse  and 
the  increasing  obscurity  befriended  me,  ao 
I  apprMichcd  quite  close  to  him  and  sfaoc^ 
my  fist  in  his  face,  saying,  *  I'll  soon  show 
you  who  I  am,  sir!  "^  Cease  firing,  sir,  at 
once.'  I  then  turned  my  horse  and  oan- 
tcrcd  slowly  down  the  line,  shouting  in  an 
authoritative  manner  to  the  Yankees  to  cease 
firing ;  at  the  same  time  I  experienced  a  dia- 
agreeable  sensation,  like  screwing  up  my 
back,  and  calculating  how  many  bullets 
would  be  between  my  shoulders  every  mo- 
ment. I  was  afraid  to  increase  my  pace, 
until  I  got  to  a  small  copse,  when  I  put  the 
spurs  in  and  galloped  back  to  my  men.  I  im- 
mediately went  up  to  the  nearest  colonel,  and 
said  to  him,  *  Colonel,  I  have  reconnoitred 
tliose  fellows  pretty  closely — and  I  find  there 
is  no  mistake  who  they  are ;  you  may  get  up 
and  go  at  them.'  And  I  assure  yon,  sir, 
that  the  slaughter  of  that  Indiana  regiment 
was  the  greatest  I  have  ever  seen  in  the  war." 

While  Colonel  Fremantle  was  at  Sbelbj- 
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Tille,  he  saw  Bishop  Elliot  of  Georgia  baptize 
General  Bragg.  ♦*  Tho  bishop  took  the  gon- 
erars  hand  in  his  own  (the  latter  knecliAg 
in  front  of  tho  font),  and  said,  *  Braxton,  if 
thoQ  has  not  already  been  baptized,  I  baptize 
thee,*  etc.  Immediately  afterwards  he  con- 
firmed General  Bragg,  who  then  shook  hands 
with  General  Polk,  tho  officers  of  their  re- 
spective 6tafi&,  and  myself,  who  were  the 
only  spectators."  Ever  since  then  Bragg  re- 
generate has  rather  *'  mulled"  his  military 
business. 

At  Charleston  Colonel  Fremantle  met  an 
Englishman,  Captain  Feilden,  late  42d  High- 
landers ;  and  Captain  Mitchell,  son  of  John 
Mitchell :  and  he  saw  General  Beauregard, 
whose 

"  Hair  is  gray,  though  not  with  years. 
Nor  grew  it  white  in  a  single  night. 
As  men's  have  done  from  sudden  fears; " 

but  because  the  blockade  cut  off  the  supplies 
of  a  certain  article  of  the  toilet !  At  Rich- 
mond ho  found  Mr.  Benjamin,  *<  a  stout  dap- 
per little  man,"  who  did  not  hesitate  to  ply 
him  with  his  very  peculiar  views.    He  saw 
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Mr.  Jefferson  Davis  at  his  own  house,  and 
took  tea  there ;  '*  and  oncommonly  good  tea 
too." 

"  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis,"  he  writes,  **  struck 
me  as  looking  older  than  I  expected.  He  is 
only  fifty-six,  but  his  face  is  emaciated  and 
much  wrinkled.  He  is  nearly  six  feet  high, 
but  is  extremely  thin  and  stoops  a  little. 
His  features  are  good,  especially  his  eye, 
which  is  very  bright  and  full  of  life  and  hu- 
mor. I  was  afterwards  told  that  he  had  lost 
tho  sight  of  his  left  eye  from  a  recent  illness. 
He  wore  a  linen  coat  and  gray  trousers,  and 
he  looked,  what  he  evidently  is,  a  well-bred 
gentleman.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  charm 
of  his  manner,  which  is  simple,  easy,  and 
most  fascinating." 

The  latter  part  of  the  book,  which  through- 
out is  in  the  form  of  a  diary,  has  been  printed 
in  a  magazine.  The  whole  of  the  book  is  as 
well  worth  reading  as  that  published  extract. 
It  conveys  a  very  fair  idea  of  what  manner 
of  men  they  are  who  are  now  fighting  in  the 
South  for  their  independence,  and  being 
written  in  a  very  unpretending  style,  it  is  t 
both  an  agreeable  and  valuable  glimpse  of  the 
interior  of  the  Confederacy. 


The  Silver  Casket ;  or,  the  World  and  its  Wiles. 

By  A.  L.  0.  E.   T.  Nelson  and  Sons.   Pp.  254. 

This  is  a  religious  story,  the  incidents  of  which 
are  laid  in  high  life,  a  grade  of  society  with  which 
our  author  docs  not  appear  over  familiar.  Tho 
manner  of  Eleanor  Waters,  who  afterwards  bo- 
comes  a  duchess,  is  not  the  manner  of  a  well- 
bred  latly  to  her  maid.  Servants  are  well  cared 
ft>r  in  families  of  Lady  Watcrs*s  rank,  and  sel- 
dom, if  ever,  make  the  ladies'  silk  dresses.  A 
clever  maid  might  manage  a  morning  gown  ;  but 
a  dressmaker  is  required  for  a  silk  dress,  partic- 
ularly for  a  young  lady  who  is  fishing  for  a  duke, 
and  who  afterwards  lands  him  successfully. 
Steenic,  Bertie,  and  Diana,  the  three  children, 
are  cleverly  depicted,  and  have  evidently  been 
copied  from  the  life.  The  incidents  of  their  com- 
panionship are  all  natural.  The  allegory  told  by 
good  Aunt  Eva  is  also  very  clever ;  but  it  is  a 
mistake  in  our  author  to  imply  that  rank  is  gen- 
erally accompanied  by  a  carelessness  in  religious 
matters,  or  that  riches  are  a  sign  of  sin. — 
Reader, 


7%e  Mosaic  Records.  A  full  Investigation  of 
the  Difficulties  suggested  by  Dr,  Colenso.  By 
Benjamin  Bickley  Rogers,  M.A.,  of  Lincoln's 
Inn,  Barrii)ter-at-Liw,  and  sometime  Fellow 
of  Wodham  Colle;]^,  Oxford.  Oxford  and  Lon- 
don :  J.  II.  &  J.  Parker.  Pp.  209. 
Mb.  Bogsbs  writes  like  a  scholar ;  bat,  In 


glancing  over  his  book,  we  have  not  chanced  upon 
anything  which  strikes  us  as  new  in  tho  matter 
of  argument  All,  however,  is  exceedingly  well 
put ;  and,  although  Mr.  Rogers  does  **  not  hesi- 
tate to  say  that,  for  the  union  of  boundless  inac- 
curacy with  jubilant  self-confidence.  Dr.  Colenso's 
publications  have  hitherto  been  without  a  parallel 
in  the  annals  of  English  literature,'*  he  is,  in  the 
main,  temperate  in  his  manner  of  conducting  the 
whole  argument — Reader. 

The  Foundattons  of  our  Faith.  Ten  Papers 
read  before  a  Mixed  Audience  of  Men.  By 
Professors  Auberlen,  Gess,  and  others.  Stra- 
han  and  Co.    Pp.  270. 

Thebb  able  lectures,  we  presume,  although  it 
is  nowhere  stated  in  the  volume  itself,  are  trans- 
lations from  the  German.  We  are  told  in  the  in- 
troduction by  Professor  Rigscnbach  that  he  and 
his  coadjutors  *'  had  agreed  to  deliver  a  course 
of  ten  fortnightly  lectures  on  the  great  founda- 
tions of  our  fiuth,  the  subjects  to  follow  the  order 
in  which  they  are  presented  in  tho  Apostles* 
Creed.*'  The  tone  of  the  book  will  be  gathered 
from  the  professor's  concluding  words :  *'  Incon- 
trovertibly,  the  very  essence  of  religion  must  be 
positive,  not  negative ;  must  be,  not  a  mere  con- 
sciousness of  what  we  do  not  hold,  but  a  simple 
and  confident  answer  to  these  three  questions : 
What  do  you  believe T  What  are  you  sure  off 
What  oonoeption  have  you  of  God?  *' — Reader, 
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From  the  Reader  of  Sept.,  18C3. 
SPEECHES  AND  LETTERS  OF  WENDELL 
PUILLIPS. 
Speeches^  Lectures^  and  Letters  by  Wendell 
Phillips.    Boston  :  Jamce  Redpatb ;  Lon- 
don :  Triibnor  &  Co. 

A  GOOD  deal  bos  been  said  in  England  about 
tbe  bunkum  talked  in  American  speecbee,  tbe 
inceraant  flattery  tbat  tbeir  orators  pour  fortb 
on  their  bearcre,  and  tbe  neceraitj  they  are 
under  of  glorifying  the  material  greatness  of 
the  States.  Not  less  baa  been  said  of  the 
^bid  fanaticism  of  tbe  abolitionists.  We 
were  prepared,  then,  for  some  exaggeration, 
some  bad  taste,  some  pandering  to  popular 
passion  in  tbe  speeches  of  '*  tbe  rabid  fanatic, 
Wendell  Phillips,"  as  we  have  often  beard 
bim  called.  But  what  do  we  find?  Take  a 
sample  from  the  speech  on  '*  Lincoln's  Elec- 
tion," dated  November,  18G0  :— 

<*  The  saddest  thing  in  the  Union  meetings 
of  last  year  was  tiie  constant  presence,  in  all 
of  them,  of  the  clink  of  coin,  the  whir  of 
spindles,  the  dust  of  trade.  You  would  have 
iuin;;ined  it  was  an  insurrection  of  pedlers 
ap;nln8t  honest  men.  Mr.  Everett  at  Fanueil 
Hull,  when  he  souglit  for  the  value  of  the 
Union,  could  only  l)cwail   the   loss  of  our 

•  cominerciul  intercourse^'   the  certainty  of 

•  hostile  tariffs,'  and  danger  to  the  *  navy  ' ! 
And  this  is  literally  all  the  merits  of  the 
Union  which  he  catalogues !  No ;  I  do  bim 
injustice.  He  does  ask,  trembling,  in  case 
of  disunion,  *  Where,  oh,  where,  will  be  the 
flog  of  the  United  States?'  Well,  I  think 
the  Historical  Society  had  better  take  it  for 
their  Museum.  .  .  .  But  I  must  confess  those 
pictures  of  the  mere  industrial  value  of  the 
Union  made  me  profoundly  sad.  I  look,  as, 
beneath  the  skilful  pencil,  trait  after  trait 
leaps  to  glowing  life,  and  ask  at  last.  Is  this 
all?  Where  are  the  nobler  elements  of  na- 
tional purpose  and  life?  Is  this  the  whole 
fruit  of  ages  of  toil,  sacrifice,  and  thought, — 
those  cunning  fingers,  the  overflowing  lap, 
lalx)r  vocal  on  every  hillside,. and  commerce 
whitening  every  W'a — all  the  dower  of  one 
haughty,  overbearing  race?  The  zeal  of  the 
Puritan,  the  faith  of  the  Quaker,  a  centuir 
of  Colonial  health,  and  then  this  large  civili- 
eation,  does  it  result  only  in  a  workshop, — 
fops  melted  in  baths  and  perfumes,  and  men 

?;rim  with  toil?  Raze  out,  then,  the  Eagle 
rom  our  banner,  and  paint  instead  Niagara 
used  ns  a  cotton-mill?  Oh,  no!  not  such 
the  picture  my  glad  heart  sees  when  I  look 
forward.  Once  plant  deep  in  the  nation's 
heart  the  love  of  right,  let  there  grow  out  of 
it  the  firm  purpose  of  duty,  and  then  from 
the  higher  piano  of  Christian  manhood  we 
can  put  aside,  on  tbe  right  band  and  '*  '  left, ' 
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these  narrow,  cbildisb,  and  mercenary  oonsidp 
erations.*' 

Are  these  tbo  words  of  a  fanatic?  Maj 
they  not  be  tbe  words  of  a  strong-beartedt 
clear-sighted  man,  of  whom  we  can  tbink 
that,  whatever  may  be  tbe  peculiarities  of 
bis  creed,  and  whether  they  can  be  accepted 
as  they  are  or  not,  be  is  a  teacher  of  bis  na- 
tion, and  a  pilot  of  some  of  its  thought! 
through  tbe  storm  ?  Or  look  at  bis  portrait. 
It  is  tbat  .of  an  able,  gentle,  cultivated  Eog- 
lishman,  with  those  deep-set,  far-looking  ejef 
that  your  sea-side  physician  picks  you  out  a 
pilot  by.  Tbe  bead  of  a  good  and  wise  man, 
reminding  one  of  Charles  Darwin's,  shall  w« 
say?  Not  a  man  surely  to  talk  twaddle,  or 
bunkum,  but  to  see  distinctly  the  port  be 
himself  thinks  safe,  and  make  straight  for  it, 
and  tell  bis  crew,  in  plain  and  simple  words, 
how  to  get  there.  The  man's  faith,  too,  in 
the  power  of  ideas;  bis  certainty  tbat,  if 
Northern  belief  and  freedom,  and  Northern 
intelligence — with  all  their  drawbacks — are 
led  side  by  side  with  Si)uthern  slavery  and 
ignorance,  they  must  prevail  and  conquer  ;— 
have  a  certain  superbness  in  them,  coming, 
as  they  do,  from  one  who  looks  back  on 
thirty-two  years  of  persecution,  and,  till 
lately,  seemingly  rcsultless  toil.  He  know* 
the  want  of  his  country. 

**You  cannot  save  men  by  machinery. 
What  India  and  France  and  Spain  wanted 
was  live  men  ;  and  that  is  what  wo  want  to>  * 
day — men  who  are  willing  to  look  their  own 
destiny  and  their  own  responsibilities  in  tbe 
face.  *■  Grant  mo  to  sce^  and  Ajax  asks  no 
more.'  .  .  .  Tbe  intelligent,  thoughtful,  and 
determined  gaze  of  twenty  millions  of  Chrie> 
tian  people, — there  is  nothing,  no  institution  * 
wicked  and  powerful  enough  to  be  able  to 
stand  against  it." 

Tbe  whole  of  Mr.  Phillips's  anti-slaverf 
speeches,  before  tbe  breaking  out  of  tbe  war, 
are  moral-force  speeches;  but,  when  tbo 
South  chose  war,  then  the  tone  changed,  and 
the  abolitionists  said,  ** Let  them  have  it; 
but  with  no  ninety  days'  nonsense — gird 
yourselves  for  battle  to  tbe  death."  Tbe 
following  passage  from  a  speech  *'  On  tbe 
State  of  the  Country,"  delivered  in  tbe 
spring  of  tbe  present  year,  has  a  riiyi;  in  it 
that  will  impress  all  readers  who  can  look  at 
the  American  struggle,  not  necessarily  as 
partisans  for  tbe  present  of  tbe  North  or  the 
South,  but  at  a  long  range  of  history :■ — 

*'  This  war  will  never  bo  ended  by  an  OTent. 
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It  will  never  come  to  a  conclusion  by  a  great 
battle.  It  is  too  deep  in  its  sources;  it  is 
too  wide  in  its  influence  for  that.  The  great 
struggle  in  England  between  democracy  and 
nobility  lasted  from  1640  to  1660,  taking  a 
king's  life  in  its  progress,  and  yet  failed  for 
the  time.  The  great  struggle  between  the 
same  parties  in  France  began  in  1789,  and  it 
is  not  yet  ended.  Our  own  Revolution  be- 
gan in  1775,  and  never,  till  the  outbreak  of 
the  French  Revolution  concentrated  the  at- 
tention of  the  monarchies  of  Europe,  was  this 
country  left  in  peace.  And  it  wui  take  ten 
or  twenty  years  to  clear  off  the  scar  of  such 
a  struggle.  Prepare  yourself  for  a  life-long 
enlistment.  Gud  has  launched  this  Union 
on  a  voyage  whose  only  port  is  Liberty ; 
and,  whether  the  President  relucts,  or  wheth- 
er the  cabin-boys  conspire,  it  matters  not, — 
absolute  justice  holds  tne  helm,  and  we  never 
shall  come  into  harbor  until  every  man  under 
the  flng  is  free.'* 

Mr.  Phillips  sees  clearly  that  what  the 
North  has  to  overcome  in  the  South  is  not 
only  Lee's  army,  but  the  confirmed  Southern 
state  of  mind.  lie  sees  that  the  war  for  an 
idea — Southern  independence — has  raised  the 
slave-breeders  and  buyers  into  something  like 
nobleness  and  real  life,  and  that  so  far  peace 
would  be  a  loss  to  them.  But  nevertheless, 
he  maintains,  freedom  must  be  established 
and  skvery  annihilated  ;  and  therefore,  if 
the  North  can  conquer  the  Southern  army,  it 
must  hold  the  Southern  States  till  they  have 
learned  the  lesson  of  free  schools,  a  free  press, 
and  equal  justice.  As  to  Mr.  Abo  Lincoln's 
scheme  of  exporting  the  blacks,  that,  he  says, 
would  be  depriving  the  North  of  the  material 
it  most  needs  to  work  with.  The  black  is 
the  working  man  of  the  South,  the  brother 
mechanic  of  the  Yankee.  Are  you  to  send 
away  tlie  very  man  you  cannot  do  without? 
No — the  S^)uth  uiuet  bo  colonized  by  the 
North.  The  land,  says  Mr.  Phillips,  must 
be  confiscated  if  necessary — at  any  rate,  sold 
with  a  guaranteed  title  to  the  Massachusetts 
man  or  New  Yorker — and  ploughshares, seeds, 
bcIiooIh,  scwinj^-machines,  and  the  men  who 
mean  equal  right  for  black  and  white  must 
follow.  We  cunfees  that  the  problem,  as  so 
stated  by  Mr.  P.illips,  does  not  look  very  in- 
vitiu;^  ti)  u8,  who  iiuvc  iieard  ho  much  of  the 
Southern  chivalry  and  the  Northern  bragging 
vuI^iuiLy  ;  l»>.t  t  le  ri'ply  from  the  al>olition- 
Uic*  woillvl  dtu'».lr83  he  that  any  man,  who 
hart  111. iMliii('r<r»  I'll. ujgli  left  to  value  an  honest 
man,  tliuu^  I  vul:;ar,  above  one  with  refined 
manners,  wlio  wowld  sell  his  own  daughter 
or  mislrebs,  will  not  shrink  from  accepting  all 


the  turmoil  of  the  issue.  'Mr.  Phillips  does 
not  think  the  work  an  easy  one.  Suppose 
the  South  conquered  and  slavery  abolished — 
that,  he  says,  will  be  but  the  beginning  of 
the  problem. 

'^  There  remains  behind  the  still  greater 
and  more  momentous  problem,  whether  we 
have  the  strength,  the  balance,  the  virtue, 
the  civilization,  to  absorb  six  millions  of  ig- 
norant, embittered,  bedeviled  Southerners, 
and  transmute  them  into  honest,  decent,  edu- 
cated, well-behaved,  Christian  mechanics, 
worthy  to  be  the  brothers  of  New  England 
Yankees." 

The  way  and  means  to  this  end  on  the  part 
of  the  North  are,  according  to  Mr.  Phillips, 
to  do  as  England  did  in  1040 — that  is,  get 
rid  gradually  of  those  men  in  public  places 
who  do  not  believe  in  progress,  but  mean  to 
live  in  the  past,  and  in  their  stead  bring  to 
the  front  men  who  are  earnest  in  the  present. 
Layer  after  layer  of  the  superficialities  and 
oflBcialities  of  the  Northern  body-politic  must 
be  peeled  off  as  useless,  until,  as  ne  expresses 
it, -you  get  to  the  sound  core  **of  civil  and 
military  purpose,  the  earnest  belief,  the  sin- 
gle-hearted intense  devotion  to  victory,  the 
entire  belief  in  justice  which  can  cope  with 
Stonewall  Jackson.  Never  till  then  shall  wo 
succeed."  Meantime,  he  concludes,  let  the 
legislature  take  one  step  further,  and  pass 
'*  an  act  of  Congress  abolishing  slavery  wher- 
ever our  flag  waves.-*  Ilere  are  his  last 
words : — 

**  Never  until  we  welcome  the  negro,  the 
foreigner,  all  races  as  equals,  and,  melted  to- 
gether in  a  common  nationality,  hurl  them 
all  at  despotism,  will  the  North  deserve  tri- 
umph or  earn  it  at  the  hands  of  a  just  God. 
But  the  North  will  triumph.  I  hear  it.  Do 
you  remember  in  that  disastrous  siege  in  In- 
dia, when  the  Scotch  girl  raised  her  h.ead 
from  the  pallet  of  the  hoppital,  and  said  to 
the  sickening  hearts  of  the  English,  *I  hear 
the  bagpipes ;  the  Campbells  are  coming,' 
and  they  said,  *  Jessie,  it  is  delirium.'  *  No, 
I  know  it ;  I  heard  it  far  off.'  And  in  an 
hour  the  pibroch  burst  upon  their  glad  ears, 
and  the  banner  of  England  floated  in  triumph 
over  their  heads.  So  I  hear  in  the  dim  dis- 
tance the  first  notes  of  the  jul)ilee  rising  from 
the  hearts  of  the  millions.  S«Hjn,  very  soon, 
you  shall  hear  it  at  the  gates  of  the  citadel, 
and  the  Stars  and  Stripes  shall  guarantee  lib- 
erty forever  from  the  Lukes  tti  the  Gulf." 

Even  those  who  can  like  neither  this  book 
nor  its  author,  and  who  will  still  regjird  his 
influence  as  that  of  a  fanatic,  will  l>e  helped, 
we  believe,  to  a  truer  estimate  of  the  cause 
of  the  war,  and  of  the  complexity  of  passions 
which  it  involves,  by  reading  R):)eeehe8  so  full 
of  fervid  oonviction  and  eloquent  prophecy. 
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•         From  The  Washington  CbroniclG,  1 1  Nov. 

JEFFERSON  DAVIS  OX  THE  AMERIC.VN 
FLAG. 
There  is  something  in  the  following  ex- 
tract from  the  speech  of  Jeffereon  Davis  to 
the  men  of  Bragg's  army,  at  Missionary 
Ridge,  some  days  ago,  which  awakens  strange 
reflections.  The  chief  diflSculty  with  the 
Southern  conspirators,  at  the  head  of  whom 
'  is  Davis,  is  that  of  restraining  the  protests 
of  their  appealing  and  struggling  consciences 
against  their  inhuman  ingratitude  to  their 
country,  and  their  unparalleled  cruelty  to 
their  immediate  countrymen.  And  yet,  hard- 
ly one  of  their  speeches  is  without  some  un- 
conscious admission  of  this  double  crime. 
Take  this  extract : — 

**  He  said  the  proper  course  to  pursue 
toward  the  uiisguiued  people  of  East  Tennes- 
see was,  not  to  deride  and  n^use  them,  but  to 
employ  reason  and  conciliation  to  disabuse 
them  of  their  error ;  that  all  of  us  had  once 
loved  and  revered  the  old  flag  of  the  Union  ; 
that  he  had  fought  under  its  folds,  and,  for 
fifteen  years,  had  striven  to  maintain  the  con- 
stitution of  our  fathers  in  its  purity,  but  in 
vain.  It  could  not  be  saved  from  the  grasp- 
ing ambition  for  power  and  greed  of  gain  of 
the  Yankees,  and  he  had  to  relinquish  it. 
The  error  of  the  misguided  among  us  was, 
that  they  clung  longer  than  we  do  to  what 
was  once  a  common  sentiment  and  feeling  of 
us  all,  and  he  repeated,  they  must  be  reasoned 
with  and  conciliated.'' 

II(»re  wc  have  the  valuable  fact,  plainly 
confessed,  that  the  people  of  East  Tennessee 
had  **  rcYiTcd  and  loved  the  old  flag  of  the 
Union,''  which,  in  itself,  is  a  terrible  answer 
to  the  old  cry  that  the  Southern  people  were 
**  a  unit  against  that  flag,  and  ready  to  die 
against  the  Government  of  their  fathers !  " 
Towards  the  East  Tennessetians,  the  arch 
hypocrite  and  traitor  says  he  would  use 
<*  reason  and  conciliation  "  so  as  to  **  dis- 
abuse them  of  their  error."  Why  has  he 
waited  so  long  Ijeforc  resorting  to  these 
remedies  in  the  treatment  of  the  oppressed 
and  betraye<l  people  of  this  section?  The 
robbers  and  ruffians  ho  was  afraid  to  oppose 
rushed  their  rrppectivc  States  out  of  the 
Union,  and  feared  to  employ  **  reason  and 
conciliation ''  with  their  fellow-citizens  and 
friends.  What  they  apprehended  was  that 
the  delay  consequent  upon  *'  reason  and 
conciliation "  would  defeat  their  stupen- 
dous villany.     With  them  and  with  Davis 


it  viras  haste,  haste ;  go  at  the  work  now  X 
for  if  we  wait  another  hour  "reason  and 
conciliation"  will  destroy  our  plans,  and 
give  strength  and  authority  to  **  the  old 
flag."  Yet,  how  have  the  misguided  people 
of  Tennessee  been  treated?  With  unparal- 
leled inhumanity  and  barbarity.  The  Ua* 
guenots  who  fled  into  caves  and  woods,  the 
hunted  Covenanters  of  England,  the  poor, 
persecuted,  and  frequently  massacred  whites 
in  the  early  settlements  of  MassachusettBy 
Pennsylvania,  and  Kentucky,  with  revenge- 
ful savages  upon  their  trail,  were  not  more 
persecuted,  not  more  cruelly  hunted,  and 
not  more  deliberately  murdered  than  the 
**  misguided  people  of  Tennessee,"  by  the 
soldiers  of  Davis,  in  regard  to  whom  this 
same  latanic  chief  of  slavery,  Jefierson  Da- 
vis, would  now  employ  "  reason  and  condUth 
lion  to  disabuse  them  of  their  error!  " 

Ofv  his  former  love  for  the  **  old  flag,"  he 
cannot  refuse  to  say,  "  all  of  us  have  once 
loved  and  revered  it."  What  amockcrf! 
And  yet  what  a  remorseful  reflection  at  the 
last  hour,  and  what  a  profound  and  unspeak- 
able lie,  for  him  to  say,  in  the  same  para- 
graph, that  this  flag,  *'  could  not  be  saved 
from  the  grasping  ambition  for  power  and 
greed  of  gain  of  the  Yankees,"  and  that  he 
**  had  to  relinquish  it** !  Here  again  we  hate 
the  criminal,  with  the  blocAl  of  his  fiither 
upon  his  hands,  standing  before  the  jary  that 
has  convicted  him  of  murder,  and  before  the 
judge  who  has  to  pronounce  sentence  upon 
him,  exclaiming  that  he  had  to  commit  mar> 
der !  Who  asked  Jefierson  Davis  to  **  relin- 
quish "  the  flag?  Men  in  the  South  who  had 
almost  ruled  the  North.  Men  in  the  South 
upon  whom  he,  as  its  leader,  had  conferred 
almost  imperial  power,  and  who,  educated 
in  slavery,  had  finally  brought  themselves  to 
believe  they  could  strangle  freedom.  If  half 
the  contempt  Jefierson  Davis  felt  in  regard 
to  **  ambition  for  power  and  greed  of  gain 
of  the  Yankees  "  was  felt  before  ho  went  oat 
of  the  Union,  in  January,  1861,  why  did  he 
not  remain  in  the  Union  and  fight  «this 
grasping  ambition  "?  He  was  in  a  Senate, 
controlled  by  a  Democratic  majority,  and  he 
was  one  of  its  accepted  leaders,  and  might 
have  manacled  and  mastered  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's Administration. 

It  was  simply  because  he  sa^  freedom  inm 
increasing  over  slavery  that  ho  at  last  Teluo> 
tantly  lel^  his  seat,  and  drew  his 
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againpt  the  coantry  that  had  honored  him, 
and  the  Government  that  had  protected  his 
section.  He  ha9  now  learned  the  bitter  les- 
eon  that,  in  all  struggles  between  slavery  and 
liberty,  liberty  must  win.  To  quote  his  own 
words,  •*  all  of  us  have  odce  loved  and  revered 
that  old  flag  of  the  Union.  He  had  fought 
under  its  folds  for  fifteen  years,  and  had  striv- 
en to  maintain  the  Constitation  of  our  fathers 
in  its  purity."  Ho  haa  here  unconsciously 
given  the  key-note  to  the  sentiment  that  has 
always  fired  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  East 
Tennessee.  It  is  beginning  to  relight  and 
rekindle  a  patriotic  blaze  in  every  loyal  heart 
heretofore  suppressed  and  smothered  in  every 
section  of  the  seceded  States.  There  is  no 
apparition  so  direful  to  Jeflerson  Davis  and 
his  fellow-citizens  as  this  same  *^old  flag." 
There  is  no  vision,  day  or  night,  so  hopeful 
and  BO  lovely  to  the  patriotic  people  of  the 
Southern  States,  as  this  same  **old  flag." 
As  it  blasts  the  eye  and  stirs  the  consciences 
of  the  rebel  chiefs,  so  it  brightens  the  intelli- 
gence and  strengthens  the  purposes  of  the 
Southern  millions  who  are  waiting  to  rise 
against  their  tyrants  and  their  oppressors. 


From  The  Reader. 
NATIONAL  GALLERY. 
The  bequest  of  the  Prince  Consort  is  still  a 
valuable  acquisition  to  our  National  Gallery. 
The  influence  of  the  Reformation  in  Germany 
and  the  Low  Countries  changed  materially  the 
direction  which  the  arts  were  taking  in  follow- 
ing the  lead  of  Italy .  The  change  was  not  alto- 
gether a  satisfactory  one.  The  great  religious 
struggles  in  Germany  quenched  the  light  of 
art,  and  the  darkness  of  the  sixteenth  century 
is  only  broken  by  the  genius  of  Albrecht  Diirer. 
It  required  the  transcendent  powers  of  Rem- 
brandt to  invest  Dutch  art  with  any  dignity 
in  the  downward  direction  it  was  taking  after 
the  Reformation ;  and  the  Flemish  School,  so 
distinguished  in  the  fifteenth  century,  was 
barely  represented  in  the  sixteenth  century 
by  Antonio  Moro,  and  by  no  means  prefigured 
the  light  that  was  to  blaze  forth  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  in  the  works  of  Rubens  and 
his  scholars.  A  small  collection,  therefore, 
of  early  German,  Dutch,  and  Flemish  pict- 
ures may  be  considered  a  desirable  addition 
to  a  national  gallery  ;  but  certainly  only  a 
small  one.  The  purchase  of  quaint  and  ugly 
pictures  has  more  than  kept  pace  with  present 
requirements.    We  should  be  sorry  to  ace  a 
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large  collection  in  Trafalgar  Square  of  the 
hideous  productions  that  are  displayed  in  the 
Walra£f  Richartz  Museum  at  Cologne ;  but 
of  late  the  purchases  for  the  Gallery  have 
been  made  apparently  with  some  such  view, 
and  with  strong  sympathies  for  this,  so  to 
speak,  archaeological  art. 

The  prince's  bequest  by  no  means  repre- 
sents all  that  has  been  done  for  us  in  this  di- 
rection during  the  past  year.  The  chief  work 
in  size,  and  perhaps  also  the  most  interesting 
of  the  new  pictures,  has  been  obtained  by 
purchase.  (By  the  way,  it  would  add  to  the 
interest  of  the  excellent  catalogue  prepared 
for  visitors  to  the  National  Gallery  if  the 
price  which  has  been  given  for  each  picture 
were  added  to  the  description  of  it.)  It  is  a 
•*  Holy  Family  "  by  Lanini,  a  Milanese  paint- 
er, who  flourished  about  the  latter  half  of  tho 
sixteenth  century.  There  is  much  sweetness 
in  the  expressions  of  the  ^ladonna  and  of  the 
infant  Christ,  and  the  figure  of  the  Magdalen 
is  commended  to  our  notice  by  her  natural 
simplicity.  Tho  portrait  of  Pope  Gregory 
the  Great  is  introduced  in  tho  Ixickground, 
with  that  happy  indifference  to  the  absurdity 
of  his  presence  there,  so  common  to  the  ultra- 
montane painters  of  the  period.  The  compo- 
sition differs  in  no  respect  from  the  conven- 
tional pattern  laid  down,  and  always  accepted 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  subject 
may  be  seen  treated  in  the  same  way  in  hun- 
dreds of  pictures,  better  and  worse.  Each 
painter  reproduced  the  common  forms  of  com- 
position that  had  come  down  to  him,  as  being 
appropriately  fitted  for  ecclesiastical  purposes ; 
and  his  individuality  is  to  be  marked  rather 
in  the  component  parts  of  his  works  than  in 
his  treatment  of  the  whole.  Thus  we  see  but 
little  var/ety  in  so  many  pictures  of  the  "  An- 
nunciation," of  tho  ♦♦Nativity,"  of  ♦♦The 
Crucifixion,"  of  tho  ♦♦Virgin  Enthroned," 
etc.,  etc.  At  a  later  period,  when  the  relig- 
ious sentiment  had  become  weakened,  and 
scriptural  subjects  were  looked  at  more  with' 
reference  to  a  pictorial  treatment,  the  old 
forms  were  abandoned  ;  but  fill  that  was  good 
went  with  them,  and  the  Gospel  stories  were 
made  mere  veh  iclcs  for  effect  and  color.  These 
early  pictures  are,  for  the  most  part,  pure  in 
sentiment ;  and  this  purity  is  their  one  good 
quality,  and  goes  far  to  rescue  them  from  the 
indifference  or  contempt  which  would  other- 
wise be  visited  upon  their  ugly  and  often  ludi- 
crous forms. 
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A  CRY  FROM  THE  ARMY. 


A  CRY  fVom  starving  Ireland 

Was  borne  across  the  sea. 
And  many  hearts  were  melted  by 

That  wail  of  agony. 
Soon  white-sailed  vessels,  outward  bound. 

Laden  with  bread  were  seen  ; 
And  plenty  reigned  in  that  fair  land. 

Where  famine  late  had  been. 
And  there  lives  no  true  Irishman 

Who  will  not  proudly  say. 
Whene'er  he  hoars  this  story  told, 

••  God  bless  America  !  *' 

On  Britain's  isle,  not  long  ago. 

Gaunt  £\minc  reared  its  head  ; 
And  parents  wept,  as  round  them  roae 

Their  children's  cry  for  bread. 
Again  our  Western  land  sent  forth 

A  messenger  of  pcac<>^ 
A  noble  ship,  whose  noble  fV^ight 

Made  cries  of  hunger  cease  ; 
And  Albion's  sons  will  ne'er  forget 

Until  Time's  latest  day 
The  ship  which  brought  her  starving  poor 

Bread  from  America. 

Another  cry  is  heard  to-day; 

It  comes  not  o'er  the  main  ; 
And  God  forl)i<l  that  earnest  cry 

Should  e'er  be  made  in  vain  ! 
It  comes  from  those  true  men  and  tried. 

Who  felt  such  stem  delight. 
With  Thomas,  Garfield,  Whitaker, 

In  Chickamauga's  fight ; 
Who  in  that  d:irk  and  bloody  hour 

Rolled  back  the  tide  of  war  ; 
Who  bear  the  tokens  of  that  field 

In  many  a  glorious  scar. 

It  comes  from  the  Potomac's  side  — 

From  Rappahannock's  flood. 
Whoso  waters  clear  so  oft  are  dyed 

With  true  and  traitor  blood  ; 
From  far  Arkansas,  Tennessee, 

And  from  that  noble  host 
Which  Gihnore  loads  to  victory 

On  Carolina's  coast ; 
From  that  proud  bulwark  of  our  land 

Who  guard  us  with  their  lives, 
The  cry  comes,  **  Watch  you  well,  we  pray. 

Our  mothers,  children,  wives ! " 

Men  of  the  rich  and  fertile  West, 

Your  lives  and  lands  you  owe 
To  those  brave  men  who  stand  between 

Your  firesides  and  the  foe. 
And  while  they  face  the  battle-storm. 

For  all  the  heart  holds  dear. 
Can  you  refuse  that  earnest  cry. 

They  utter  now,  to  hearT 
While  fathers,  brothers,  husbands,  sons, 

Bleed  for  the  nation's  weal, 
Shall  mothers,  wives,  and  children  dear, 

The  pangs  of  hunger  feel? 


No !  — hands  which  oft  have  ttranger$  M« 

And  thus  the  heart  hava  shown, 
Will  not  withhold  when  such  a  cry 

Arises  from  our  own. 
No ! — in  our  nation's  history 

It  never  shall  bo  read. 
That  soldier's  mother,  wife,  or  child 

Have  ever  lacked  for  bi  ead. 
No !  — when  our  noble  boys  come  homet 

And  we  around  them  stand. 
They  shall  have  reason  to  cry  out, 

'*  God  bless  our  native  land  ! " 

^  Harper* t  Weekly. 


RIZPAH,  DAUGHTER  OP  ATAff. 

WSITTE^  FOB  MUSIC. 
I. 

Under  the  changing  sky 

Under  the  clouded  moon. 
The  earth  gapes,  white  and  dry. 

But  the  rain  comet  h  soon  ; 
Yes  !  down  from  yon  low  skies 

Rushes,  at  last,  the  rain  ; 
Woman  forlorn,  arise ! 

Thou  hast  not  crouched  in  vain, 
Rizpah,  daughter  of  Aiah. 


Brave  men  have  told  the  king, 

How,  soared  away  by  thee. 
Each  ravenous  fowl  takes  winqr. 

And  wolves  and  pan- hers  flee : 
How  thou  hjist  wrestled  here, 

Despismg  case  and  sleep. 
Without  a  thought  of  fear. 

Because  thy  love  is  deep, 

Rizpah,  daughter  of  Aiih. 

ni. 

Therefore,  in  sight  of  all, 

A  proud  tomb  is  begun, 

To  hold  the  bones  of  Saul, 

And  Jonathan,  his  son  ; 

There,  too,  in  calm  repo5>e. 

From  insuU  safe,  shall  dwell 
The  stately  forms  of  those 
Whom  thou  hast  watched  so  well, 
Rizpah,  daughter  of  Aiah. 

IV. 

And  whilst  the  ages  roll 

Through  Time's  unsounded  deep. 
Thy  true  and  tender  soul  >  • 

A  magic  life  shall  keep  ; 
Maidens  shall  muse  alone. 

And  mothers'  hearts  be  stirred, 
Where'er  thy  deeds  are  known. 
Where'er  thy  name  is  heard, 

Rizpah,  dauprhter  of  Aiah. 

Frakcu  IIastinqs  Dotul 
-Ojic«  a  Week. 
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ing  Age, — 20  volumes, — $40.  3.  A  Set  of  the  Thurd  Series  of  The  Living  Age, — 23  volumes, — 
$46. 

G^  Persons  to  whom  nobody  will  present  a  copy,  may  find  a  fHend  who  will  do  it,  by  remitting 
six  dollars  to  this  office. 


PUBLISHED  EVERY  SATURDAY  BY 

LITTELL,     SON,     &     CO., 

30  Bromtield  Street,  Boston. 


For  Six  Dollan  a  year,  in  advaaoe,  rmmtted  directly  to  the  Publithert,  the  Livixa  Agb  will  be  pmMStoaUy 
forwarded  fm  of  pottage, 

Complcto  sets  of  the  First  Series,  in  thirtj-0iz  volames,  and  of  the  Second  Series,  in  twentj  volumes 
handsomely  bound,  packed  in  neat  boxes,  and  delivered  in  all  the  principal  cities,  free  of  expense  of 
fkvight,  are  for  sale  at  two  dollars  a  volume. 

Aicr  VOLUME  may  be  had  separately,  at  two  dollars,  bound,  or  a  dollar  and  a  half  in  numbers. 

Asr  scMDCB  may  be  had  for  13  cents;  and  it  is  well  worth  while  for  snbssribers  or  psrnhasorn  to  < 
puis  soy  broken  volumes  they  may  have,  and  thus  greatly  enhance  their  valoe. 
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CHARGE  OF  THE  MULE  BRIQADE. 

[On  the  night  of  October  28,  hist,  when  Gen. 
Geary's  division  of  the  Twelfth  Corps  repulsed  the 
attacking  forces  of  Longstreet  at  Wauhatohie,  Tenn., 
a  number  of  inules,  affrighted  by  the  noise  of  battle, 
dashed  into  the  camp  of  Hampton's  Legion,  causing 
much  dismay  among  the  rebels,  and  compelling  many 
of  them  to  fall  back  under  a  supposed  charge  of  cav- 
airy.] 

Half  a  mile,  half  a  mile, 

Half  a  mile  onward, 
Right  toward  the  Georgia  troops 

Broke  the  two  hund^, 
"  Forward  the  Mule  Brigade," 
**  Charge  for  the  rebs  !  "  they  neighed  ; 
Straight  for  the  Georgia  troops 

Broke  the  two  hundred. 

«*  Forward  the  Mule  Brigade  !  ** 

Was  there  a  mule  dismayed  T 

Not  when  the  long  ears  felt 

All  their  ropes  sundered  ; 
Theirs  not  to  make  reply  ; 
Theirs  not  to  reason  why : 
Theirs  but  to  make  them  fly. 
On  !  to  the  Georgia  troops. 

Broke  the  two  hundred. 

Mules  to  the  right  of  them. 
Mules  to  the  Ictl  of  them. 
Mules  behind  them. 

Pawed,  neighed,  and  thundered. 
Breaking  their  own  confines. 
Breaking  through  Longstreet*8  lines, 
Into  the  Georgia  troops 

Stormed  the  two  hundred. 

"Wild  all  there  eyes  did  glare. 
Whisked  all  their  tails  in  air, 
Scattering  the  chivalry  there, 

While  all  the  world  wondered. 
Not  a  mule  back-bcstraddled. 
Yet  how  they  all  skedaddled  ; 

Fled  every  Georgian, 
Unsabred,  unsaddled, 

Scattered  and  sundered. 
How  they  were  routed  there 

By  the  two  hundred. 

Mules  to  the  right  of  them. 
Mules  to  the  left  of  them. 
Mules  behind  them. 

Pawed,  neighed,  and  thundered ; 
Followed  by  hoof  and  head. 
Full  many  a  hero  fled. 
Fain  in  the  Inst  ditch  dead. 
Back  from  an  **  ass's  jaw," 
All  that  was  left  of  them. 

Left  by  the  two  hundred. 

When  can  their  glory  fade? 
Oh,  the  wild  charge  they  made ! 

All  the  world  wondered. 
Honor  the  charge  they  made 
Honor  the  Mule  Brigade, 

Long-eared  two  haudraL 


MAIS^' 
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THE  SUPERFLUOUS  : 

BY  JOHW  G.   SAXE.        ^^^ 

It  is  ascertained  by  inspection  of  tl^pRPsten  of 
many  countries,  that  the  uniform  proportion  of  male 
to  female  births  is  as  21  to  20  :  accordingly  in  re- 
speot  to  marriage  every  2l8t  man  is  naturallj  su- 
perfluous.— Smithes  Treatise  on  Population, 

I  LONG  have  been  puzzled  to  guess. 

And  so  I  have  frequently  said. 
What  the  reason  could  really  be 

That  I  never  have  happened  to  wed  ; 
But  now  it  is  perfectly  clear 

I  am  under  a  natural  ban  ; 
The  girls  are  already  assigned — 

And  I'm  a  superfluous  man  ! 

These  clever  statistical  chaps 

Declare  the  numerical  run 
Of  women  and  men  in  the  world. 

Is  Twenty  to  Twenty-and-one  ; 
And  hence  in  the  pairing,  you  see. 

Since  wooing  and  wedding  began, 
For  every  connubial  score. 

They've  got  a  superfluous  man  ! 

By  twenties  and  twenties  they  go. 

And  giddily  rush  to  their  fate. 
For  none  of  the  number,  of  course. 

Can  fail  of  a  conjugal  mate  ; 
But  while  they  are  yieldipg  in  scores 

To  Nature's  inflexible  plan. 
There's  never  a  woman  for  me, — 

For  I'm  a  superfluous  man  ! 

It  isn't  that  I  am  a  churl. 

To  solitude  over-inclined  ; 
It  isn't  that  I  am  at  fault 

In  morals,  or  manners,  or  mind  : 
Then  what  is  the  reason,  you  ask, 

I  am  still  with  the  bachelor  chm? 
I  merely  was  numbered  amiss, — 

And  I'm  a  superfluous  man  ! 

It  isn't  that  I  am  in  want 

Of  personal  beauty  or  grace. 
For  many  a  man  with  a  wife 

Is  uglier  far  in  the  face  ; 
Indeed,  among  elegant  men 

I  fancy  myself  in  the  van. 
But  what  is  the  value  of  that. 

When  I'm  a  superfluous  man? 

Although  I  am  fond  of  the  girls. 

For  aught  I  could  ever  discern 
The  tender  emotion  I  feel 

Is  one  that  they  never  return  ; 
'Tis  idle  to  quarrel  with  fate. 

For  struggle  as  hai*d  as  I  can, 
They're  mated  already,  you  know,— > 

And  I'm  a  superfluous  man  ! 

No  wonder  I  grumble  at  times. 

With  woman  so  pretty  and  plenty. 
To  know  that  I  never  was  bom 

To  figure  as  one  of  the  Twenty; 
But  yet,  when  the  average  lot 

With  critical  vision  I  scan, 
I  think  it  may  be  for  the  best 

That  I'm  a  superfluous  man  ! 

— JV.  r.Udgtr. 
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From  The  Satordaj  ReTiew. 
CAXTONIANA.*— SIR  E.  BULWEB  LYTTON. 

Therb  18  in  the  works  of  a  man  of  superior 
talent  and  position  more  than  the  mere  charm 
which  directly  attaches  to  them  as  separate 
emanations  of  his  genius.  As  great — per- 
haps, in  cases  of  the  highest  eminence,  a 
greater — interest  will  be  found  to  envelope 
them  when  read  oonsecntively  by  the  light 
which  they  reciprocally  shed  upon  each  other 
as  successive  points  of  mark  in  the  mental 
history  of  the  writer.  The  quality  of  self- 
painting  may  vary  with  the  personal  idiosyn- 
crasy of  the  author,  just  as  in  d^rce  it  may 
be  manifested  more  or  less  in  this  writer  or 
that.  There  is  in  numerous  characters  a 
native  reticence  of  temperament  which  makes 
it  a  difficult  task  for  the  reader  to  detect  the 
workings  of  the  inner  consciousness  in  the 
creations  either  of  the  pencil  or  the  pen. 
Still,  the  influence  is  there.  No  man,  it  has 
been  well  said,  can  put  upon  the  paper  or 
the  canvas  more  than  has  passed  through 
his  own  brain  ;  and  each  man,  disguise  it  as 
he  may  from  the  eyes  of  others,  or  still  more 
from  his  own,  is  in  a  large  measure  drawing 
or  writing  from  himself. 

No  leading  man  of  letters,  in  our  day  at 
least,  has  bad  so  directly  brought  against 
him  the  charge  of  delineating  himself,  in  each 
of  his  successive  works  of  fiction,  as  Sir  Ed- 
ward Bulwer  Lytton.  And  none  has  been  at 
greater  pains  to  repudiate  the  insinuation,  as 
derogatory  to  bis  claims  to  fertility  of  thought, 
no  less  than  suggestive  of  undue  yielding  to 
personal  vanity.  There  is  truth  on  either 
side.  The  fact  most  probably  is,  that  in  such 
a  disclaimer  there  is  nothing  short  of  the  full 
oonviction  of  truth,  the  fact  of  this  self-por- 
traiture standing,  nevertheless,  at  the  same 
time  too  obvious  and  patent  to  be  gainsaid. 
There  need  not,  that  is,  be  necessarily  a  direct 
and  conscious  habit  of  sitting  for  each  con- 
seen  tivo  character  ia  a  man's  own  ^Uery  of 
fiction.  There  may  be  the  habit,  more  subtle 
and  powerful  still,  of  identifying  himself  with 
bis  creations  by  an  instinctive  and  spontane- 
ous effi)rt.  Like  the  dcrvise  projecting  him- 
•elf  into  the  body  of  the  Eastern  king,  he 
may  live  and  breathe  in  them,  and,  without 
sensible  duality,  make  them  the  media  of  ex- 
hibiting his  own  active  and  thinking  self. 
The  very  spontaneity  and  case  of  the  process 
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of  impersonation  forbid  its  striking  upon  the 
sense  of  the  prime  agent.  And  thus,  in  the 
very  effort  made  by  (he  distinguished  writer 
in  question  to  do  away  the  fact  of  its  exist- 
ence, he  has  furnished  the  indisputable  traces 
of  its  power.  The  materials  for  this  convio- 
tion  are  furnished  in  his  case,  as  it  happens, 
with  more  than  ordinary  authenticity.  Ws 
have  but  to  refer  for  proof  to  the  very  re- 
markable Prefiice  prefixed  to  the  recent  edi- 
tions of  his  collected  prose  writings,  pub- 
lished at  the  lowest  price,  for  the  widest 
popular  distribution. 

There  are  writers  who  are  content  calmly 
and  passively  to  await  the  judgment  of  pos- 
terity— who,  satisfied  as  to  the  intrinsic  value 
of  their  works,  and  confident  of  their  power 
to  make  their  own  voices  heard  and  under- 
stood, are  content  to  leave  their  writings 
their  own  interpreters,  to  vindicate  theiv  own 
place  among  the  niches  of  cosmopolitan  fame. 
Others  there  are  whose  more  restless  tem- 
perament renders  them  wholly  incapable  of 
this  reticence  and  this  self-restraint.  It  may 
be  that  they  are  haunted  by  a  latent  mistrust 
of  the  power  of  their  writings  to  interpret  and 
enforce  their  original  design.  It  may  be,  on 
the  contrary,  that  an  overweening  estimate 
of  their  own  depth  and  power  makes  them 
doubt  of  their  full  meaning  and  import  ever 
coming  to  the  surface.  Or  a  conception, 
half  cynical,  half  conceited,  of  a  want  of  ca- 
pacity in  the  world  at  large  to  rise  to  the 
level  of  understandings  and  imaginations  such 
as  theirs,  begets  the  amiable  desire  JM  aid 
the  common  intellect  and  elucidate  the  force 
of  their  own  composition  by  meana  of  gloss 
or  explication  of  a  supplemental  and  author- 
itative kind.  Heedless  of  the  Napoleonic 
precept  as  to  the  value  of  reserve, — le  montU 
vient  a  ceitU  qui  sait  se  laire, — they  are  for 
breaking  through  the  barrier  which  the  stoi- 
cism or  the  diffidence  of  other  men  generally 
rears  between  themselves  and  posterity,  and 
hasten  to  discount  already  the  tribute  of  pub- 
lic approbation.  They  can  see  no  value  in  a 
guerdon  of  praises  which  cannot  be  enjoyed 
during  a  lifetime,  and  had  ten  times  rather 
sniff  in  the  incense  of  immediate  applause 
with  living  and  heaving  nostrils,  than  have 
it  flung,  however  profusely,  by  hands  they 
as  yet  know  not,  in  the  face  of  a  stony  post- 
humous statue.  A  motive  of  this  kind  if 
traceable  through  every  line  of  the  character- 
istic Proiaoe  which  accompanies  the  late  edi- 
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tions  of  "  Pelham."  It  would  not,  perhaps, 
be  fair  to  attempt  e?en  to  fix  tho  precise  au- 
thorship of  this  remarkable  analysis.  The 
glowing  tone  of  culogium  wfaidi  it  breathes 
throughout,  and  the  extravagant  pretension 
to  deep  and  subtle  insight  which  renders  it 
even  fulsome  to  the  reader's  taste,  forbid 
diose  who  retain  a  spark  of  faith  in  the  ex- 
istence of  self-respect  in  human  natore  to 
read  such  an  effusion  to  the  letter  by  the 
light  of  Major  Dalgetty's  famous  test  of  the 
identity  of  Argyle.  Such  flights  of  flattery 
would  be  a  thought  too  strong  for  the  egotism 
even  of  the  **  marquis  himself."  Still,  from 
its  position  at  the  head  of  an  authorised  edi- 
tion of  the  series,  as  well  as  from  the  esoteric 
penetration  it  betrays  into  the  secret  mind 
and  purpose  of  the  novelist,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  regard  it  as  an  authoritative  statement 
of  a^x>nnected  literary  design.  There  are 
degrees  of  inspiration,  even  theologians  are 
agreed,  short  of  the  merely  verbai,  and  the 
primary  line  of  thought  may  be  filtered 
through  an  elastic  medium  without  losing  its 
identity  of  idea  under  a  change  of  form. 
But,  beyond  this,  the  very  idiom  tells,  in 
places,  its  own  tale.  Socrates  may  speak  by 
the  mouth  of  Plato,  but  there  is  no  mistak- 
ing the  interior  fount  of  inspiration.  It  is 
easy  to  see  the  Targum  of  the  disciple  over- 
lying the  text  of  the  prophet.  Substantially 
the  dictation  is  original,  though  the  flattering 
adjectives  may  be  strewn  by  the  hand  of  a 
friend.  The  voice  is  Jacobus  voice,  though 
the  hands  are  the  hands  of  Esau. 

Not  that  a  statement  of  this  kind  is  neces- 
sarily to  be  looked  upon  as  a  vulgar  adver- 
tisement touting  for  applause.  It  is  &r  more 
truly  to  be  viewed  as  a  nervous  cry  for  sym- 
pathy and  appreciation.  There  is  the  mor- 
bid dread  of  going  out  of  the  world  unrec- 
ognized and  ill-understood — the  dislike  of 
leaving  to  alien  hands,  ancl  indifferent  if  not 
invidious  critics,  the  task  of  entering  into  his 
meaning  and  elucidating  his  ideas.  Joined 
to  this,  and  intensifying  this,  is  a  profound 
penetration  with  the  depth  of  his  own  genius 
and  the  fecundity  of  the  results  of  his  teach- 
ing. There  ^s  nothing,  it  must  be  allowed, 
of  the  shallow  pretension  of  the  vulgar  quack, 
who  hopes  by  effrontery  or  disguise  to  foist 
what  he  feels  to  be  false  or  worthless  wares 
upon  the  world.  True  genius  has  at  all 
times  a  just  and  dignified  sense  of  its  own 
worth.    The  high-wmkd  man,  Aristotle jntUy 


observed,  has  ever  a  high  estimate  of  himself. 
But  in  the  case  before  us,  this  if  qualified  fay 
a  palpable  mistrust  of  the  capacity  of  otiier 
men  to  verify  and  admit  his  okdiiMi.  Tkm 
entire  sketch  is  consequently,  from  firrt  to 
last,  an  elaborate  self-gl(Nrification.  It  is  soi, 
any  more  than  Sir  Edward's  diffisrent  flhani»- 
ters  are,  the  autobiography  or  self-aimljM 
which  many  hwe  thought  they  oouKI  tnoe 
in  his  peraonifications.  No  such  oomacioiit 
purpose,  as  he  himself  is  right  in  diaelaiB»> 
ing,  vrafl  present  to  his  mind  in  giving  then 
birth.  Yetare  they,  one  and  all,  not  the  l&m 
the  expression  of  the  vrriter's  own  idioigf»> 
crasy,  and  so  many  phases  of  his  inner  sell 
In  them  he  lives  and  moves  and  has  his  b^ 
ing.  They  breathe  his  sentiments,  and  ia 
their  utterances  may  be  traced  with  sofioiMift 
distinctness  the  successive  changes  of  ooD¥k>> 
tion  or  taste  which  have  made  up  hb-  inM* 
lectual  life.  From  ''  Pelham  "  to  '<  CaxfeiK 
niana  "  there  has  been  one  long  soliloquy. 

It  is  clearly  in  the  light  of  half-regrtt, 
half-apology  for  early  faults,  that  we  are  to 
read  the  analysis  given  in  this  signifieant 
Preface  of  the  earliest  of  the  Bulwer  Lytton 
novels.  We  have  the  frank  avowal  thai  it 
was  written  *<  at  that  crisis  of  thought  and 
feeling,  common  enough  to  the  boyhood  and 
early  youth  of  aU  men  of  genius,  when  all 
the  elements  of  thought  arc  unsettled,  wbea 
crude  impressions  are  hastily  received  ae 
truths ;  and  in  striving,  first,  to  think  fot 
themselves,  they  question  all  the  oracles  oC 
human  fate,  and  dangerously  interpret  the 
ambiguous  answers  accorded  to  their  owa 
passionate  inclinations.'*  In  the  '*  Disowned" 
we  are  next  told  to  see  *'  glimpses  of  a  mooh 
loftier  tone  of  mind,  of  greater  capacitiee  £im 
pathos,  of  grander  ideals  of  human  charae» 
ter,  and  the  nobler  aims  of  human  life.'*  The 
mystery  of  **  Devereux  "  is  derived,  for  ▼%• 
riety,  *<  not  from  the  inferior  sources  of  ez^ 
temal  incident,  but  the  complicated  feovete 
of  the  human  heart."  In  the  character  of 
Aubrey,  '<  our  reason  is  satisfied  not  so  moeb 
by  the  probability  of  the  events  as  by  the 
consummate  analysis  of  mind  and  motive  by 
which  the  events  themselves  grow  naturallj 
and  inevitably  out  of  the  idiosyncrasy  of  their 
agents."  Of  **  Paul  Clifford,"  tho  desigD 
has  never  been  apprehended  before.  *^In 
form  a  burlesque,  in  essentials  a  tragedy,"  it 
is  **  a'satire  upon  crime,"  a  burlesque  upon 
the  false  shows  of  civilized  life,  <*  a  genial 
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•ppeal  to  the  conscience  it>f  coBimanities  to 
adjust  our  codes  to  the  reform  of  orininals  as 
veil  as  to  their  panishment."  Shallow  orit- 
km  have  been  all  along  unaware  of  Us  ethioal 
depth:— 

« Our  author  must  often  have  smiled, 
whether  in  scorn  or  sadness,  at  the  shallow 
eritieisms  which  repreeented  this  work,  so 
fidl  of  a  cordial  j^ilosophj,  so  marked  bj 
derated  benevolence,  and  so  rounded  into  tbie 
very  moral  which  all  our  statesmen  ha?e  since 
laboted  to  shape  into  Acts  of  Parliament,  as 
a  Tieious  representation  of  hmroee  and  high- 
waymen." 

Nor  is  **  Eugene  Aram  "  without  those  traits 
of  self-portraiture  which  bespeak  the  mind 
of  the  novelist  passing  through  a  further 
phase  of  culture.  There  is  here  the  imag- 
inary study  of  evil  in  its  effects  upon  a  tem- 
perament like  Cliffbrd*s  in  romance,  but  with 
fitf  higher  gifls  of  mind — '*  the  effect  of  a 
single  crime  upon  a  magnificent  inteUeot.*' 
In  "  Godolphin,- '  on  the  contrary,  we  have 
the  ideal  view  of  the  same  influence  in  a  less 
tragical  aspect.  *<  In  one  there  is  the  pic- 
ture of  a  life  blasted,  in  the  other  the  picture 
of  a  life  frittered  away."  In  both  we  see, 
as  it  were,  the  physician  experimenting  upon 
moral  poisons  in  their  effects  upon  his  ideal 
self.  Nor  are  we  on  any  account  to  lose  the 
truthfulness  and  finish  of  the  <*  high-bred 
cynicism  of  Seville,  or  the  elegant  effeminacy 
into  which  the  original  genius  of  Godolphin 
himself  subsides,  as  the  indolence  of  the  epi- 
eurean  gradually  prevails  over  his  finer  na- 
ture." In  "  Ernest  Maltravers  "  wo  pass  on 
to  *•  the  type  of  the  poetic  intelligence,  work- 
ing out  its  highest  ultimate  destinies  through 
the  scenes  and  probation  of  actual  life."  In 
what  passes  between  Maltravers  and  Evelyn 
it  represented  **  that  epoch  in  the  poetic  mind 
when,  wearied  with  the  actual  world,  the 
poet  yearns  for  return  to  his  early  dreams, 
feeks  to  renew  his  own  youth,  and  forgets 
that  he  cannot  regain  their  former  freshness, 
nor  link  inexperienced  hope  with  the  memory 
of  errors  and  the  fulness  of  sorrowful  knowl- 
edge." It  is  in  the  reunion  with  Alice— 
tliat  is  to  say,  **  the  reHoration  of  art  to  nat- 
ure "—that  ''  the  ideal  intclligenoe,  long  at 
w»r  with  the  practical  world,  is  reconciled  to 
it."  **  Zanoni  "—the  first  inkling  of  a  vein 
of  thought  in  Sir  Edward *s  imagination  which 
ham  since  teemed  in  the  more  astounding  mar- 
f«]i  of  the  '*  Strange  Story  "— dawatd  npoo 


the  author's  brain  as  the  **  illostration  of  eir 
temal  life  by  symbolical  philosophy."  Cur- 
rent rumor  points  to  the  no  less  potent  sym- 
pathy said  even  now  to  exist  between  the 
same  imaginative  genius  and  spirit  manifes- 
tations of  a  more  vulgar  kind.  Such  mag^ 
oal  bias,  however,  is  declared  to  be  in  its 
origin  <*  no  gloomy  criminal  art,  but  a  mat- 
tery over  the  lawful  secrets  of  nature,  to  be 
attained  but  by  dauntless  will,  by  ^If-ooB- 
quest,  by  the  subordmation  of  flesh  to  spirit.'' 
If  his  successive  creations,  from  **  Pelham  " 
downwards,  may  thus  be  viewed  as  so  maaj 
reflections  of  the  author's  self,  as  in  a  room 
with  many  minors,  the  same  law  of  impsr- 
sonation  holds  even  more  strictly  true  as  • 
key  to  bis  latest  publication .  Passing  by  the 
practical  kesons  of  the  '*  Caxtons  "  and  *<  Ify 
Novel,"  as  the  expression  of  his  sager  man- 
hood, we  have  in  •*  Oaxtoniana  "  the  didactie 
statement  of  ideas  which  he  has  at  other 
times  habituated  himself  to  clothe  ^rith  the 
personality  of  fiction.  By  far  the  hirger  pari 
of  these  two  volumes  may  be  read  as  simpls 
soliloquies  or  confessions.  Never,  perbape, 
since  Rousseau,  has  a  philosopher  or  moralisi 
thrown  so  much  of  himself  into  his  reflec- 
tions, even  when  giving  them  their  most  ab- 
stract or  general  form,  and  using  least  com- 
monly the  first  person  singular.  To  any  keen 
interpreter  of  casual  hints  and  intimations, 
nothing  more  is  wanting  for  a  complete  men- 
tal image  of  the  writer  or  the  roan.  Years 
which  have  added  the  last  perfection  to  that 
polished  style--cha8tening  its  early  exubegp- 
ance,  and  sobering  the  youthful  tendency  to 
inflation  and  bombast — have  but  matured  the 
habit  of  studying  the  world  by  the  inner  light 
of  his  own  consciousness.  It  is  in  the  micro- 
cosm of  his  own  sentiments  and  yearnings 
that  the  very  universe  seems  alone  capable 
of  being  read  and  understood.  Whatever 
changes  may  go  on  without  are  as  nothing  to 
the  importance  of  the  alternations  and  vicis- 
situdes which  mark  the  development  within. 
The  laws  of  mind  and  morab  are  to  be  stod- 
ied,  not  in  reality,  but  in  type,  and  that  type 
not  fkr  to  seek.  Into  whatever  fountain  Nmp- 
dssns  turns  to  gaze,  there  is,  changed  as  it 
may  be  by  time,  the  same  individtml  image 
still.  As  Sir  Edward  himself  says  of  Moi%> 
taigne,  **  it  is  his  own  human  heart,  as  hs 
has  tested  it  through  his  own  human  lifb, 
that  he  flnt  analyses,  and  then  sjnthesss. 
And  oot  sf  tlMt  analysis  and  that  qmtlMiii 
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be  dlasects  into  separate  members,  and  then 
pats  together  again,  the  world."  Of  what 
afail  to  him  are  the  multitude  of  books,  save 
as  they  **  serve  only  to  enforce  bis  own  opin- 
ions and  illustrate  bis  own  experience  of 
life?" 

Take,  for  instance,  one  of  tbe  most  cbarao- 
teristic,  as  well  as  most  grafdiie  essays  in  tbe 
present  series — that  on  **  Posthumous  Repu- 
tation.". Where  moralists,  umnfluenced  1^ 
this  habitual  reference  to  self  as  the  source 
and  ground  of  observation,  would  be  led  far 
afield  for  the  materials  of  induction,  and  seek 
to  generalize  from  the  widest  types  of  human 
conduct,  bow  much  easier  is  it  to  glance  into 
tbe  mirror  of  consciousness,  and  take  measure 
of  the  general  soul  by  the  attitude  and  the 
proportion  of  the  motive  principle  within. 
Tbe  probleip  is  that  of  the  respective  Jnflu- 
ence  of  the  thirst  for  popular  renown  in  youth 
and  advancing  age : — 

*<  I  hate  seldom  known  a  very  young  man 
of  firstrate  genius  in  whom  that  thirst  was 
not  keen ;  and  still  more  seldom  any  man  of 
firstrate  genius,  who,  after  middle  life,  was 
much  tormented  by  it,  more  especially  if  he 
had  already  achieved  contemporaneous  fame, 
and  felt  how  little  of  genuine  and  unalloyed 
delight  it  bcptows,  even  while  its  plaudits 
fall  upon  living  ears. 

<*  But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  daily  meet  with 
mediocre  men,  more  especially  mediocre  po- 
ets, to  whom  the  vision  of  a  fame  beyond  the 
grave  is  an  habitual  hallucination." 

There  is  little  need  to  ask  what  image  rose 
np  to  the  mental  eye  of  the  writer  as  he 
•ought  the  solution  of  this  question  from  his 
own  "experience  of  life."  What  but  the 
interval  of  years  is  needed  for  the  "  young 
man  of  firstrate  genius,"  photographed  un- 
der the  name  of  "  Pelham,"  to  subside  into 
another  carte  de  visile,  as  the  calmer  "  genius 
afW  middle  life,"  the  author  of  "  Caztoni- 
ana  "  ?  From  his  musings  upon  this  theme 
—always  a  favorite  one  with  Sir  Bulwer  Lyt- 
ton — ^we  may  gather  what  effects  time  has 
wrought  upon  his  estimate  of  himself,  and  of 
bis  probable  position  in  time  to  come.  One 
remit,  as  usual,  he  finds  to  be  the  narrowing 
of  the  circle  of  ambition,  and  the  bringing 
Bearer  to  the  eye  those  prizes  which  still  re- 
main to  be  grasped.  Another  is,  to  compel 
ft  more  candid  avowal  of  the  true  yearning 
of  bis  life,  which  has  been  but  quickened  by 
the  lapse  of  years.  That  yearning,  be  may 
sty  with  truth,  has  been  for  no  material  ob- 
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jeet.  It  may  baTe  seemed  suefa  in  euiier 
days,  but  the  looeened  bold  npon  things  of 
time  and  sense  has  shown  it  to  icA  npos  • 
deeper  and  more  spiritual  deriie.  It  ia  the 
longing  to  be  "  thought  of  with  affection  and 
esteem,"  to  bequeath  "  some  kindly  reminia- 
oenoe  in  some  human  hearts :  " — 

"  But  if  this  be  a  desire  common  to  the 
g^vat  mass  of  our  species,  it  must  evidentlj 
rise  out  of  the  afiections  common  to  all — n 
is  a  desire  for  love,  not  a  thirst  for  glory. 
This  is  not  what  is  usually  meant  fuid  nndci»> 
stood  by  the  phrase  of  posthumous  re|>atft-> 
tion ;  it  is  not  the  renown  accorded  to  the 
exceptional  and  rare  intelligences  which  soar 
above  the  level  of  mankind.  And  here  we 
approach  a  subject  of  no  uninterestine  speco- 
lation ;  viz.,  the  distinction  between  that  love 
for  posthumous  though  brief  repute  whioh 
emanates  from  the  affections  and  the  moral 
sentiment,  and  that  greed  of  posthumous  and 
lasting  renown  which  has  been  considered 
the  craving,  not  of  the  heart,  nor  of  the 
moral  sentiment,  but  rather  of  tbe  intellect.'* 

There  is  here  that  increasing  candor  which 
seems  in  a  manner  forced  upon  a  man  who 
feels  it  imperative  upon  him  to  be  known  by 
the  world,  but  who  finds  the  time  for  what 
ho  has  to  say  drawing  in.  He  has  been,  he 
complains,  greatly  misunderstood  during  life. 
Far  from  nursing  in  bis  soul  that  craving  for 
intellectual  renovm  which  is  vulgarly  con- 
ceived to  be  the  spring  of  labon  such  as  hia 
— far  from  caring  to  dazzle  and  overawe  by 
the  brilliance  of  his  genius— it  has  been'hk 
secret  hope  to  attract  through  sympathy  with 
his  moral  nature.  If  for  a  time  misled  by 
youthful  inexperience,  he  has  since  had  the 
real  nature  of  the  void  within  revealed  clearly 
to  bis  eyes.  It  is  not  glory  but  love  that  haa 
warmed  and  led  him  on.  In  sensitive  and 
imaginative  temperaments,  there  is  here  a 
marked  approximation  to  the  feminine  type 
uf  character.  The  distinction  has  been  well 
drawn  by  Michelet  between  the  passion  <^ 
love  in  the  masculine  and  the  female  breast : 
'*  The  desire  of  tbe  man  is  for  the  woman ;  the 
desire  of  the  woman  is  for  the  desire  of  the 
man."  The  same  desire  for  love  and  sympa- 
thy may  be  traced  through  every  fiction,  and 
under  every  self-revelation  of  Bulwer  Lytton. 
There  is  all  that  craving  for  love  and  admi- 
ration which  a  woman  feels  she  must  gratify 
or  die ;  yet  there  is  all  that  instinctive  deli- 
cacy which  would  make  her  die  rather  thaa 
be  thought  overtly  to  solicit  it — trying  innu- 
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merable  arts  and  expedients  to  attract  the 
indispeDsable  homage,  with  infinite  horror 
of  being  detected  in  the  act. 

A  further  proof  of  the  influence  of  the  same 
feminine  ethos  will  be  found  in  an  analysis  of 
the  prominent  personages  in  the  Bulwer  Ljt- 
ton  series.  How  invariably  are  his  men  cast 
in  the  mould  which  women  love  or  admire ! 
How  little  do  they  partake  of  that  stuff  which 
the  masculine  sex  recognizes  in  its  bom  lead- 
ers !  Pelham,  the  elegant,  self-conscious, 
self-asserting  fop,  with  his  curled  graces  and 
frothy  talk, — Clifford,  with  his  elegant  per- 
son, romantic  tones,  and  darkling  hints  of 
adventure, — are  altogether  such  as  to  strike 
the  immature  maiden  apprehension.  They 
embody  their  designer's  notion  of  the  airs  and 
the  pretensions  which  should  secure  the  ob- 
jects of  his  youthful  heart.  They  furnish  at 
once  a  test  of  his  first  estimate  of  women, 
and  a  confession  of  the  early  goal  of  his  am- 
bition. Ii}  maturer  life,  when  the  charms  of 
Adonis  are  not  so  safely  to  be  relied  on  for 
direct  conquest,  the  new  type  of  character  is 
still  true  to  the  original  sentiment.  Darrell, 
the  proud  and  s^f-concentred  statesman, 
shrinking  from  contact  with  men  while  in- 
wardly dying  of  isolation,  nursing  the  loftiest 
projects,  yet  morbidly  biding  the  day  >vhen 
men  shall  court  him  in  his  proud  seclusion, 
is  a  character  to  be  utterly  powerless  over 
men  in  public  life  ;  but  he  is  a  man  to  stir — 
and  he  is  consistently  made  to  stir — the  curi- 
osity and  the  worship  of  women.  He  stands 
as  the  author's  living  ideal  of  the  public  man 
of  middle  age.  And  if  any  key  were  required 
to  explain  why,  with  all  his  brilliant  gifts 
and  natural  advantages,  his  clear  intellect, 
bright  imagination,  pointed  eloquence,  and 
keen  thirst  for  fame,  aided  by  wealth,  posi- 
tion, and  party  interest.  Sir  Edward  has  done 
little  more  in  public  life  than  condemn  him- 
self to  the  state  of  practical  self-ostracism  in 
which,  he  draws  his  model,  it  will  be  found 
in  the  truthfulness  with  which  the  mind  and 
temper  of  the  artist  are  thrown  upon  the  de- 
scriptive canvas.  An  intense  and  consuming 
self-consciousness,  an  instinctive  love  of  the 
ideal,  a  habit  of  posing  for  admiration  with 
the  flattering  belief  that  the  art  is  too  perfect 
fur  detection — these  are  not  the  qualities  to 
fit  a  man  for  roughly  jostling  with  realities, 
or  bringing  the  matter-of-fact  and  masculine 
world  to  do  homage  at  his  feet.  Even  in  lit- 
erature, these  are  defects  which  must  inevi- 
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tably  keep  back  a  man  from  attaining  t)i6 
highest  rank.  Whatever  the  brilliance  of 
his  conceptions,  the  lofliness  of  his  moral, 
the  fascination  of  his  style,  there  is  thai 
which  always  mingles  in  onr  admiration  of 
Sir  Edward  Lytton's  genius  a  mortifying  senss 
of  disappointment.  It  is  with  him  as  with 
the  case  of  women  of  talent — something  still 
keeps  them  back  in  their  beet  works  from 
gaining  the  prize  in  the  race  with  men.  Yet 
the  womanly  weakness  which  lends  a  charm 
to  its  proper  sex,  and  forms  a  magnet  for  the 
hearts  of  men,  is  the  last  thing  that  man  looks 
upon  with  complacency  in  those  of  his  own 
gender.  If  real,  it  may  at  the  best  excite  hie 
pity.  If  affected,  it  cannot  escape  his  con- 
tempt. When  woman  puts  on  the  arts  and 
airs  that  please,  man  is  delighted  at  the  im- 
plied condpliment  to  his  manhood.  But  b« 
feels  neither  tenderness  nor  mercy  for  the  lik# 
artificial  graces  in  the  male, — 

**  The  padded  man  that  wears  the  stays." 

Among  the  secrets  which  Sir  Edward  lets  oat 
in  the  course  of  his  latest  reflections,  is  that 
of  his  instinctive  and  ever-growing  attach- 
ment to  the  apron-string.  Such  is  the  preg- 
nant allusion,  in  his  '*  Hints  on  Mental  Cult- 
ure," to  the  **  wondrous  advantages  to  a  man 
in  every  pursuit  or  avocation  of  an  adviser  in 
a  sensible  woman."  Of  all  blessings  we  are 
invited  to  cherish  **  female  friendships," — of 
course  "  pure  friendships," — not  only  as  the 
**  bulwark  and  sweet  ornament  of  existence  " 
to  a  man,  but,  above  all,  *<  to  his  mental  cult- 
ure invaluable.''  The  volume  itself  owes  its 
dedication  in  part  to  the  acknowledgment  of 
such  an  influence.  Sir  Edward  avows  a'strong 
belief  in  **  temperaments."  The  subject  has 
given  birth  to  moie  than  one  dissertation  in 
*' Caxtoniana."  The  **  sanguine"  and  the 
"  sympathetic  "  temperaments  might  well 
have  been  supplemented  by  a  chapter  on  the 
characteristics  of  the  **  Epicene,"  or  that  in 
which  the  virile  and  feminine  elements  show 
themselves  blended  in  exceptional  unison. 
Such  a  kind  of  androgynous  mixture  no  v^it- 
er  could  well  be  found  better  qualified  to  ex- 
pound or  to  illustrate.  Through  all  his  writ- 
ings there  runs  the  same  tone  of  consciooa 
tenderness  striving  to  clothe  itself  with  vigor 
— the  air  of  high  spirit  but  delicate  physique, 
bent  on  passing  for  robust.  In  his  sucoeasive 
characters,  we  have  the  glass  in  which  he  sees 
himself  reflected  through  each  and  all  of  theee 
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jQrnBastioe  fforte.  They  are  but  so  many  test 
impressioDs  by  which  he  takes  note  of  the 
gradoal  growth  in  the  msscular  fibrs  of  his 
aiodl 

We  have  regarded  <'  CaxtoniaDa  '*  in  the 
%ht  of  a  psychological  study  rather  than 
thai  of  an  independent  work  of  art.  We 
woold  not,  howeTer,  be  supposed  oninindful 
of  the  literary  merits  of  these  essays.  In 
whatever  point  of  view  they  may  be  studied, 
they  will  be  found  stamped  with  the  author's 
peoiiHar  genius,  and  inferior  to  none  of  his 
eompositions  in  those  especial  qualities  in 
which  he  stands  at  the  head  of  ail  the  writers 
of  his  elass.  Slight  and  cursory  in  form,  yet 
thouj^fui  and  full  of  matter,  they  are  equal 
to  anything  he  has  before  put  forUi  in  knowl- 
edge of  men  and  books,  acute  analysis  of  mo- 
tiveSy  and  critical  elegance  of  taste.  They 
an  wqrUi  reading,  if  only  for  the  style,  car- 
ried as  it  is  to  the  utmost  finish  of  which  Sir 
Edward's  fastidioas  sense  is  capable.  The 
faults  which  ran  through  his  successive  shifts 
of  manner  are  to  be  traced  here  still,  but 
lilended  into  a  general  efflorescence,  their 
early  gariehness  and  exaggeration  chastened 
into  a  softer  tone.  There  is  all  the  old  ro- 
mance of  feeling,  the  lyrical  flow  of  sentences, 
the  well-bred  irony,  the  liveliness,  the  wit. 
But  beyond  these  there  is  the  sobered  judg- 
ment, the  matured  experience,  the  urbane 
and  genial  estimate  of  other  men,  which  be- 


speak a  mind  airived  at  its  highest  pMBl  ff 
culture  and  its  widest  grasp  of  charity.  The 
finest  papers  of  Addison  or  Steele  show  hsidiy 
more  of  erittoal  observation  or  quiet  hamor 
than  theesaayson*'  Knowledgeof  the  Woiid" 
or  **  Posthumous  Reputation,"  while  on  anb- 
jects  of  a  more  technical  kind  neither  the  <S)ns- 
tator  nor  the  Rambler  put  forth  subtler  pow- 
ers of  a2ial3rsis  or  keener  literary  acumen  thaii 
those  on  «  Style  and  Diction,"  on  the  ^  MottiA 
Efifect  of  Writers,"  and  on  <*  Rhythm  in  Pkoaa 
as  conducive  to  Precision  and  Clfamcia.** 
The  latter  point,  indeed,  becomes  •  t«r|r 
hobby  with  Sir  Edward.  It  is  earned  to  tii^ 
vindication  in  theory  of  one  of  his  ovm  fwra^ 
iar  excesses  of  style.  True  it  is  that  *«  ewj 
style  has  its  appropriate  music,"  and  thai 
*<  without  a  music  of  some  kind  it  is  not  style, 
it  is  scribbling."  But  he  forgets  that  tlw 
music  of  prose  is  a  thing  wholly  distinei  m 
kind  from  the  music  of  poetry.  Sir  Edward's 
ear  for  rhythm  is  the  cause  of  his  prose  beiiig 
perpetually  vitiated  by  this  weakness— whole 
sentences,  one  after  another,  running  on  witk 
the  sing-song  jingle  of  verse.  Despite,  how^ 
ever,  such  faults  of  manner — despite,  too,  tbe 
affected  and  artificial  air  which  has  beoome 
with  him  a  second  nature,  and  deprives  hie 
philosophy  of  depth  and  weight — there  iem^ 
ficient  stuff  in  these  magazine  articles  to  main* 
tain  intact  the  writer's  place  in  the  foresKMl 
rank  of  the  lighter  literature  of  oar  day. 


IfutUutes  €f  Ecclenatiieal  HUtoryt  Ancient  and 
Modern.  By  John  L-iurcnoe  von  Mosheim, 
D.D.  A  Literal  Translation,  with  the  Notes 
of  Mordoch  and  Soamcs.  Eiite^l  and  brought 
down  to  the  present  time  by  William  Stubbs, 
Bl  A ,  Yioar  of  Navestook.  In  Three  Volumes. 
Longman  &  Co. 

As  a  text-book  of  eoclesiastieal  history,  the 
great  work  of  Mot»beim  holds  a  place  from  which 
It  is  not  likely  to  be  dislodj^e^I.  If  it  has  the 
defbots,  it  has  also  all  the  merits,  of  history  as 
written  in  the  eighteenth  century.  It  is  learned, 
weU-diflMted,  impartial,  and  calm  even  to  cold- 
ness. Ilie  notes  of  Dr.  Murdooh  and  Mr.  Soames 
add  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  original  work ; 
and  ue  whole  has  been  edited  with  thorough  care 
and  lemming  by  Mr.  Stabbs.  By  the  additions 
•r^.  Soames  and  Mr.  Stobbs  the  history  has 
been  bmmght  down  to  the  present  tioM,  so  as  to 
inoMa  the  "  Eisays  and  Ueviews  "  and  Bishop 


Colenso.  Mr.  Stubbs's  chapter,  treating  of  tht 
history  of  the  Christian  Church  since  the  year 
1830,  contains  much  interesting  information  relat- 
ing to  the  eastern  as  well  as  the  western  chorohei 
in  a  clear  and  condensed  narrative.  This  elaliai 
rate  work  will  be  of  great  value  to  studentn— 
Reader. 


Apostolic   Labors   an  Evidence  of  ChrittiM^ 

Truth.    A  Sermon  preached  before  his  Qraes 

the  Primate,  in  the  Chapel  of  Lambeth  Paines^ 

at  the  Consecration  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Na»> 

sau,  on  St  Andrew's  Day,  1863.     By  Henry 

Parry  Liddon,   M.A.     Oxford   and   London : 

Rivingtons ;  Oxford :  H.  and  J.  Parker.  Pp.  24. 

As  an  exposition  of  the  text,  «  But  I  say,  have 

they  not  heard  T    Yes,  verily,  their  sound  went 

into  all  the  earth,  and  their  words  unto  the  ends 

of  the  world/*  Mr.  Liddon*s  sermon  is  broad, 

yet  critical  and  scholarly. — Reader, 
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From  The  SpeeUtor. 
MISS  PRBSOOTTS  AMBER  QODS.* 
Thsrb  IB  a  oertain  splendor  of  fiuMsy,  we 
think  too  much  of  splendor,  both  ki  the  im- 
•ginfttiYe  diction,  and  the  imaginatiye  thought 
of  Miss  Preeeott's  tales,  which  gives  them  a 
kind  of  &8cination,  and  an  effect  of  power, 
in  spite  of  the  mystic  and  somewhat  dazzling 
fringe  of  color  which  is  always  dancing  be- 
fore oar  eyes.  She  writes,  as  it  were,  in  oil 
oolofs.  She  has  an  almost  infinite  command 
of  metaphorical  hues,  or  rather  dyes,  and 
I  them  with  the  skill  and  some  of  the  re- 
» of  high  culture,  but  still  leaves  on  the 
mind  thai  impression  of  fatigue  which  a 
lavish  use  of  organic  symbols  and  figurative 
Miaiogies  generally  produces.  Lest  we  should 
be  talking  enigmas,  we  will  give  one  short 
■pecimen  of  her  style  in  describing  an  artist, 
a  Mr.  Roee  :— 

'<  Then  Rose  was  gayer  than  before.  He 
is  one  of  thosc^  people  to  whom  you  must  al- 
k>w  moods, — when  their  sun  shines,  dance, — 
and  when  their  vapors  rise,  sit  in  the  shadow. 
Every  variation  of  the  atmosphere  affects  him, 
thouf^h  by  no  means  uniformly ;  and  so  sensi- 
tive 18  ho  that,  when  connected  with  you  by 
any  intimate  rapport,  even  if  but  momentary, 
he  almost  divines  your  thoughts.  He  is  full 
of  perpetual  surprises.  I  am  sure  he  was  a 
nightingale  before  he  was  Rose.  An  irrides- 
oenco  like  sea-foam  sparkled  in  him  that 
evening,  be  laughed  as  lightly  as  the  little 
tinkling  mass-bells  at  every  moment,  and 
seemed  to  diffuse  a  rosy  g)ow  wherever  he 
went  in  the  room." 

This  style  almost  everywhere  pervades  the 
book,  though,  as  in  the  simple  and  clever 
tale  called  *'  Knitting  Sale-socks,'*  Miss  Prcs- 
toUX  shows  that  she  can  abandon  it  for  a  very 
•kilfol  style  of  literal  Dutch  painting.  For 
the  most  part,  however.  Miss  Prescott  in- 
dulges in  a  rich  and  luxuriant  species  of  im- 
agery which  is  in  every  sense  tropical,  though 
the  tropical  style  of  a  cultivated  and  artistic 
Bind. 

Tbeie  is  but  little  range  in  her  command 
of  eharacter.  Men  she  does  not  paint  at  all, 
but  simply  puts  in  respcctaUe  lay  figures. 
With  respect  to  her  women,  there  are  two 
varieties  of  character  which  she  delights  to 
paint  again  and  again,  in  all  possible  varieties 
of  moral  tone  and  attitude, — the  character 

•  "  The  Amber  Qods  and  other  Stories."  By  Hsr- 
riet  Eliiabeth  Presoott  Bostoo:  Tieknor  and 
nelds. 


all  sensation,  warmth,  splendor,  and  variety 
of  effect,  which  intoxicates  men  by  its  lux- 
nrianca  of  attraction  and  its  steam  of  p8»- 
sionate  languor, — and  the  character  which  ii 
sweet,  d^ieate,  and  single  in  its  inOuence ; — 
the  richfy  stained  character  of  broken  colof0, 
and  the  character  of  colorless  crystal  Itghl. 
Miss  Presoott  delights  in  this  contrast.  Now 
she  makes  the  richer  and  warmer  character 
evil  and  now  good,  though  generally  the  for- 
mer. In  the  striking  tale  called  **Tb» 
Amber  Gods  "  (the  amber  gods  being  oelj 
beads  of  an  amber  neslaoe,  carved  into  tlit 
shapes  of  heathen  divinities) ,  the  selfish  fem- 
inine character  of  the  tale  is  a  kind  of  Ciroe, 
who  is  supposed  to  have  a  nature  in  soma 
way  analogous  to  the  rich,  heavy,  volbptuous 
color  and  fragrance  of  amber.  The  foil  to 
her  is  a  simple,  delicate,  self-sacrificing  ore»- 
tnre,  whose  nature  is,  in  like  manner,  sop- 
posed  to  be  in  some  vray  analogous  to  th» 
liqu^  light  of  aqua  marina.  On  this  slender 
and  somewhat  transcendental  fiaincy  Miss  Prea- 
cott  builds  a  story,  which,  though  it  h^  bol 
very  little  narrativetnterest,  is  worked  up  bj 
her  lavish  use  of  rich  color  into  something  that 
produces  an  orjginal  eflfect.  Here,  for  ex- 
ample, is  the  amber  heroine's  defence  of  am- 
ber to  the  gentleman  with  whom  she  has 
&llen  in  love : — 

**  I  took  my  beads  and  wound  them  round 
my  wrists  *  You  haven't  as  much  eve  for 
color  as  a  poppy-bee,'  I  exclaimed,  in  a  cor- 
responding key,  and  lookine  up  at  Rose. — 

*  Unjust.  I  was  thinking  then  how  entirely 
they  suited  you.' — •  Thank  you.  Tastly 
complimentary  from  one  who  **  don't  liko 
amber  " ! ' — *  Nevertheless,  you  think  so.' — 
<  Yes  and  no.     Why  don't  you  like  it?'— 

*  You  mustn't  ask  me  for  my  reasons.  It  is 
not  merely  disagreeable,  but  hateful.' — *  And 
you'vQ  been  braide  me  like  a  Christian  all 
th'is  time,  and  I  had  it ! ' — *■  The  perfume  U 
acrid  ;  I  associate  it  with  the  lower  jaw  of 
St.  Basil  the  Great,  styled  a-  present  of  im- 
mense value,  Tou  remember,  being  hard« 
heavy,  shining  like  gold,  the  teeth  yet  in  it, 
and  with  a  smell  more  delightful  than  amber,' 
making  a  mock  shudder  at  the  word. — *  Oh ! 
it  is  prejudice,  then.' — *  Not  in  the  least.  It 
is  antipathy.  Besides,  the  thing  is  unnatu- 
ral ;  there  is  no  existent  cause  for  it.  A  bit 
that  turns  up  on  certain  sands, — here  at 
hope,  for  aught  I  know,  as  often  as  any- 
where.'— *  Which  means  Nazareth.  Vra 
must  teach  you,  sir,  that  there  are  some 
things  at  home  as  rare  as  those  abroad.' — *  I 
am  tanght,'  he  said,  very  low,  and  withoul 
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looking  up. — *  Just  tell  me  what  is  amber  ? ' 
— •  Fossil  cum.' — *  Can  you  say  those  words 
and  not  like  it?  Don't  it  bring  t^you  a 
magnificent  picture  of  the  pristine  world, — 
great  seas  and  other  skies, — a  world  of  ac- 
centuated crises,  that  sloughed  off  age  after 
age,  and  rose  fresher  from  each  plunge? 
Don't  you  see,  or  long  to  see,  that  mysteri- 
ous magic  tree  out  of  whose  pores  oozed  this 
fine  fiolidified  sunshine?  What  leaf  did  it 
have?  what  blossom?  what  great  wind  shiv- 
ered its  branches?  Was  it  a  giant  on  a 
lonely  coast,  or  thick  low  growth  blistered 
in  ravines  and  dells?  ^That's  the  witehery  of 
lunber, — that  it  has  no  cause, — that  all  the 
world  grew  to  produce  it,  maybe, — died  and 
gave  no  other  sign, — that  its  tree,  which  must 
nave  b^en  beautiful,  dropped  all  its  fruits, — 
and  how  bursting  with  luioe  must  they  have 
f)een — ' — *  Unfortunately,  coniferous.'^ — *  Be 
quiet.  Stripped  itself  of  all  its  lush  lux- 
uriance, ana  leflb  for  a  vestige  only  this  lit- 
tle fester  of  its  gashes.'  " 

In  the  equally  graphic  tale  called  **  Desert 
Sands,"  our  authoress  introduces  the  very 
*iame  contrast  of  feminine  characters  in  the 
very  same  relation  to  fCh  artist  whose  mere 
senses  are  captivated  by  the  magnificent  rich- 
ness  of  the  one  kind  of  beauty,  even  While  his 
inner  nature  never  flags  in  its  fidelity  to  the 
other.  In  »»  The  South  Breaker,"  the  richer 
charaeter  is  also  the  higher,  while  the  still, 
liquid  beauty  of  her  rival  is  combined,  much 
less  successfully,  with  a  central  selfishness. 
In  the  story  called  »*  Midsummer  and  May," 
the  mother  is  endowed  with  the  rich,  voluptu- 
ous nature,  and  the  daughter  with  the  airy 
and  tender  grace,  and  this  is  tht  only  tale  in 
which  Miss  Prescott  succeeds  in  effectually 
painting  for  her  readers  her  gentler,  tenderer, 
|tnd  more  simple-natured  type  of  heroine. 
3he  seems  generally  to  lavish  so  much  pains 
on  the  more  gorgeous  portrait  that  the  foil  to 
it  produces  comparatively  but  little  imptes 
Bion,  whereaa  it  is  really  the  more  difficult  to 
paint  of  the  two.  As  there  are  many  who 
ten  paint  color  for  one  who  can  paint  light, 
so  there  are  many  who  c^n  delineate  charac- 
ters of  particolored  moods  and  peasions  for 
ene  who  can  delineate  a  single  individual  es- 


sence not  broken  into  the  various  rays  of 
prismatic  sentiment.  To  Miss  Prescott  it  has 
evidently  been  either  a  much  pleasanter  or  a 
much  easier  task  to  conceive  the  former  than 
the  latter  character.  And  yet  it  is  evident  thai 
she  regards  the  one  as  really  inferior  to  the 
other.  It  would  seem  as  if,  even  while  analyi- 
ing  what  we  may  call  the  crimson  and  gold  ef- 
fects of  beautiful  caprice,  emotion,  languor, 
sentiment.  In  her  heroines,  she  ascribes  these 
sumptuous  varieties  of  moral  tint  and  mood 
to  weakness  of  character,  not  breadth, — to  a 
deficiency,  that  is,  of  singleness  of  purpose, 
and  not  to  any  redundance  of  life,  either 
moral  or  intellectual.  And  certainly  it  is 
true  that  outward  simplicity,  and  the  conse- 
quent absence  of  what  is  called  luxurianee 
of  sentiment,  in  both  men  and  women,  is 
more  often  due  to  that  binding  strength  of 
will  and  sincerity  of  purpose,  which  refuses 
to  permit  any  relaxation  of  the  mind  into  nse-  < 
less  wishes  and  vain  emotions,  than  to  the 
deficiency  of  these  interior  colors  of  the  char- 
acter. The  difference  betwjeen  a  Cleopatra 
and  an  Imogen  is  in  great  measure  the  diflfor- 
ence  between  a  nature  so  far  relaxed  that  its 
inmost  passion  is  exposed  to  the  very  air,  and 
one  so  firmly  knit  together  that  its  sweetness 
is  only  visible  to  the  finest  insight  and  the 
deepest  sympathy.  Miss  Prescott  feels  this, 
and  yet  she  only  once  spends  her  power  on  a 
character  really  worthy  of  it,  so  much  is  she 
dazzled  by  the  external  gorgeousness  and  vo- 
luptuousness of  moral  and  intellectual  sheen. 
After  allowing,  however,  for  the  somewhat 
monotonous  character  of  the  power  shown, 
and  its  slight  tendency  to  transcendentalisms 
here  and  there,  it  cannot  be  questioned  that 
these  are  good  and  original  literary  produc- 
tions, giving  apparently  much  promise  for  tba 
authoress,  if  she  should  trim  away  the  some- 
what tropical  superfluities  of  her  thought  and 
diction,  and  extend  her  efforts  in  the  direo- 
tion  in  which  one  or  two  of  the  more  modest 
talcs  of  American  life,  like  that  called  **  Ejtit- 
ting  Sale-socks,"  point.  That  she  has  power 
also  in  this  more  external  and  simple  field  we 
have  sufficient  proof. 
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OB.  DECEVBBR  18,  JBT.  22. 

rOaptain  Walter  S.  NewhaU,  of  Philadelphia, 
Acmng  A<yatant  General  upon  the  staff  of  General 
Gregg,  was  lately  drowned  in  a  tribatarj  of  the 
Bappahannook.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  Tolon- 
teera  in  the  war.  First  distingaished  in  the  fa- 
mous charge  of  Zagonji  at  Springfield,  In  Missouri, 
he  was  afterward  engaged  in  the  most  aotive  and 
dan^roQS  serrioe.  He  leaves  two  brothers  in  the 
service;  and  at  the  time  of  Lee's  invasion  last  snm- 
mer  we  believe  that  his  parents  had  five  or  six  sons 
on  aetive  military  dnty.  The  following  lines  are 
by  a  mother  whose  son  had  been  in  Captain  Kew- 
hall's  company] : — 

Not  'mid  the  oannon's  roar. 
Not  'mid  red  fields  of  gore. 
When  the  fierce  fight  was  o'er. 

His  yoQDg  life  parted  ; 
Bat  low  beneath  the  wave. 
No  hand  ootstretohed  to  save. 
As  in  a  hallowed  grave 

Slept  the  tme-hearted. 

All  seamed  with  noble  soars 
Won  in  his  ooantry's  wars. 
Battling  'neath  Stripes  and  Stan 

For  his  land's  glory. 
One  of  a  daantlees  race. 
Who  each  in  foremost  jdaoe 
Still  strive  the  fbe  to  fiu)e. 

Here  ends  his  story. 

Stem  was  the  strife  and  brief-^ 
Death  came  with  quick  relief- 
While  watched  each  glorioos  chief 

Who  went  before  him. 
The  waiting  angel  stood 
Calm  by  the  turbid  flood. 
And  to  that  brotherhood 

Gently  he  bore  him. 

Once  in  Bome's  elder  day 
(So  her  old  legends  say), 
^  Across  the  Sacred  Way, 

Wrath's  fearful  token. 
Earth  opened  wide  her  breast ; 
Nor  might  the  land  find  rest 
Till  of  her  wealth  the  best 

There  shoald  lie  broken. 


Vainly  poured  gold  and  gem, 
Bioh  robe  with  broidered  hem. 
Sceptre  and  diadem — 

Wealth's  hoards  unoofiered. 
Wide  yawned  the  gulf  apart, 
Till  one  brave  Roman  heart 
Flanged  in  with  shield  and  dart — 

Life  freely  offered. 

Lord,  in  oar  hoar  of  woe. 
In  our  land's  breach  we  throw 
Riches  whose  treasures  flow 
In  streams  anfkQfaig : 


Widows*  and  orphans'  tears, 
Sad  days  and  nightly  fears, 
Long-garnered  hopes  of  y< 
AB  unavailing. 

Tes,  purer  offerings  still — 
Meek  feith  and  chastened  will, 
All  that,  throagh  good  and  ill. 

Thy  mercy  gave  us : 
Honor  and  love  and  truth. 
Bright  joys  and  dreams  of  youth. 
Thou,  Lord,  in  pitying  ruth. 

Oh,  let  them  save  us ! 

Hear  !  .for  our  caose  is  just ; 
Hear  !  for  our  children's  dust- 
God  of  our  fkthcrs*  trust. 

Bring  thy  salvation ! 
Hasten,  O  Lord  !  the  day; 
Point  thou  through  clouds  our  way, 
And  by  Truth's  steadfest  ray 

Lead  home  thy  nation  ! 
Christmas,  1868.  B. 

^Harper's  TVeekly. 


HOME  AND  HEAVEN. 

BT  JOmtS  YEBT. 

Wim  the  same  letter  heaven  and  home  begin. 

And  the  words  dwell  together  in  the  mind  ; 
For  they  who  would  a  home  in  heaven  win 

Must  first  a  heaven  in  home  begin  to  find. 
Be  happy  here,  yet  with  a  humble  soul 

That  looks  for  perfect  happiness  in  heaven  ; 
For  what  theu  hast  is  earnest  of  the  whole 

Which  to  the  faithtUl  shall  at  last  be  given. 
As  once  the  patriarch,  in  a  vision  blest. 

Saw  the  swift  angels  hastening  to  and  firo. 
And  the  lone  spot  whereon  he  lay  to  rest 

Became  to  him  the  gate  of  heaven  below; 
So  may  to  thee,  when  life  itself  is  done. 

Thy  home  on  earth  and  heaven  above  be  one. 
— Monthly  Rdigunu  Magazine 


A  SONNET. 

BT  CHARLES  LA.MB. 

Wno  first  invented  work,  and  bound  the  finee 
And  holiday-rejoicing  spirit  down 
To  the  every  haunting  importunity 
Of  business  in  the  green  fields  and  the  town. 
To  plough,  loom,  anvil,  spade ;  and  oh,  most  sad. 
To  that  dry  drudgery  at  the  desk's  dead  wood? 
Who  but  the  being  unblest,  alien  fh)m  good, 
Sabbathless  Satan  !  he  who  his  on^lad  « 

Task  ever  plies  'mid  rotatory  bamwgs. 
That  round  and  round  incalculably  rael ;  (• 

For  wrath  divine  hath  made  him  like  a  wheel 
In  that  red  realm— from  which  are  no  retumings : 
Where  toiling  and  turmoiling,  ever  and  aye. 
He  and  his  thooghts  keep  psosive  woridng  da/. 
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PART  m. 

Just  after  this  I  went  home  for  a  week's 
holiday.  Everything  was  prospering  there ; 
my  father's  new  partnership  gave  evident 
satisfaction  to  both  parties.  There  was  ho 
display  of  ineseaaed  wealth  in  oar  modest 
household ;  but  my  mother  had  a  few  extra 
comforts  provided  for  her  by  her  Irasband.  I 
made  acquaintance  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elli- 
son, and  first  saw  pretty  Margaret  Ellison, 
who  is  now  my  wife.  When  I  returned  to 
Eltham,  I  found  that  a  step  vras  decided  upon, 
which  had  been  in  oootemplation  ibr  some 
time :  that  Holdsworth  and  I  shonld  remove 
our  quarters  to  Hornby ;  oar  daily  presence, 
and  as  much  of  our  time  as  possible,  being 
required  for  the  completioD  of  tibe  line  at  that 
end. 

Of  course  this  led  to  greater  facihiy  of  in- 
tercourse wkh  the  Hope  Farm  people.  We 
oould  easily  walk  out  there  after  our  day's 
work  was  done,  and  spend  a  balmy  evening 
hour  or  two,  and  yet  return  before  the  sum- 
mer's twilight  had  quite  faded  away.  Many 
a  time,  indeed,  wo  would  fain  have  stayed 
longer — the  open  air,  the  fresh  and  pleasant 
country,  made  so  agreeable  a  contrast  to  the 
dose,  hot  town  lodgings  which '  I  shared 
with  Mr.  Holdsworth  ;  bat  early  hours,  both 
at  eve  and  mom,  were  an  imperative  neces. 
sity  with  the  minister,  and  he  made  no  scru- 
ple at  turning  either  or  both  of  us  out  of  the 
house  directly  after  evening  prayer,  or  *<  ex- 
ercise," as  he  called  it.  The  remembrance 
of  many  a  happy  day,  and  of  several  little 
scenes,  comes  back  upon  me  as  I  think  of 
that  summer.  They  rise  like  pictures  to  my 
memory,  and  in  this  way  I  can  date  their 
saccession;  for  I  know  that  corn-harvest 
must  have  come  after  haymaking,  apple- 
gathering  after  corn-harvest. 

The  removal  to  Hornby  took  up  some  time, 
daring  which  we  had  neither  of  us  any  leis- 
ore  to  go  out  to  the  Hope  Farm.  Mr.  Holds- 
worth  had  been  out  there  once  during  my 
absence  at  home.  One  sultry  evening,  when 
work  was  done,  he  proposed  our  walking  out 
and  paying  the  Holmans  a  visit.  It  so  hap- 
pened that  I  had  omitted  to  write  my  usual 
weekly  letter  home  in  our  press  of  business, 
and  I  wished  to  finish  that  before  going  out. 
Then  he  said  that  he  woald  go,  and  that  I 
ooold  foUow  him  if  I  liked.  This  I  did  in 
about  an  boor ;  the  weather  was  so  oppres- 
•ife,  I  lOMmbK,  thai  I  took  off  my  coat  asl 


I  walked,  and  hoBgit  over  my  arm.  All  the 
doors  and  windows  at  the  farm  were  open 
when  I  arrived  there,  and  every  tiny  leaf  on 
the  trees  waa  still.  The  eileace  of  the  pteee 
was  profound  ;  at  first  I  thought  that  it  mm 
entirely  deserted ;  bot  jnst  as  I  drew  near  the 
door  I  heard  a  weak,  sweet  v(Hoe  begia  te 
sing ;  it  vras  Cousin  Holman,  all  by  heieolf 
in  the  house-place,  piping  up  a  hymn,  as  aiie 
knitted  away  in  the  clouded  light.  She  gave 
me  a  kindly  vreleome,  and  poured  out  all  tlM 
small  domestic  news  of  the  fortnight  paal 
upon  me,  and,  in  return,  I  told  her  abbat  my 
own  people,  and  my  visit  at  home. 

''Where  were  the  test?"  at  length  I 
asked. 

Betty  and  the  men  were  in  the  field  help- 
ing with  the  bet  load  of  hay,  for  the  minister 
said  there  would  be  rain  before  the  morning. 
Yes,  and  the  minister  himself  and  Phillia 
and  Mr.  Holdsworth  were  all  there  helping. 
She  thought  that  she  herself  oould  harve  dofiie 
something ;  but  perhaps  she  was  the  least  fit 
for  hay-making  of  any  one ;  and  somebody 
must  stay  at  home  and  take  care  of  the  honBe, 
there  were  so  many  tramps  about ;  if  I  had 
not  had  something  to  do  with  the  railroad 
she  would  have  called  them  navvies.  I  asked 
her  if  she  minded  being  left  alone,  as  I  should 
like  to  go  and  help ;  and  havings  her  full  and 
glad  permission  to  leave  her  alone,  I  went  off, 
following  her  directions :  through  the  farm- 
yard, past  the  cattle-pond,  into  the  ash-field, 
beyond  into  the  higher  field  with  two  holly- 
bushcB  in  the  middle.  I  arrived  there :  there 
was  Betty  with  all  the  farming  men,  and  a 
cleared  field,  and  a  heavily  laden  cart;  one 
man  at  the  top  of  the  great  pile  ready  to 
catch  the  fragrant  hny  which  the  othere 
threw  up  to  him  with  their  pitchforks;  a 
little  heap  of  cast-off  clothes  in  a  comer  of 
the  field  (for  the  heat,  even  at  seven  o'clock, 
was  insofierable) ,  a  few  cans  and  baskets,  and 
Rover  lying  by  them,  panting  and  keeping 
watch.  Plenty  of  bud,  hearty,  dieerful  ' 
talking  ;  but  no  minister,  no  Phillis,  no  Mr. 
Holdsworth.  Betty  saw  me  first,  and  un- 
derstanding who  it  was  that  I  was  in  search 
of,  she  came  towards  me. 

*»  They're  out  yonder — agait  wi*  them 
things  o'  Measter  Holdsworth 's." 

So  "out  yonder"  I  went;  out  on  to  a 
broad  upland  common,  full  of  red  sandbanks, 
and  sweeps  and  hollows;  bordered  by  dark 
firs,  purple  in  the  OQaung  shadows,  bat  i 
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ftt  hand  ail  ablaie  wilii  towring  gone,  or, 
•a  we  call  it  m.Iha  aoutb,  fima-bruiheay 
which,  Been  againal  tlia  b^  of  distant  treea, 
aippearad  brilliaalij  g^deo.  Xhi  feUa  haath, 
a.  litOe  waj  from  tba  fieldrgate,  I  aaw  the 
titfee.  I  ooanted  their  heada,  joiDed  together 
im  aa  eager  group  over  Boldeworth'a  theodo- 
lite. He  was  teaehiog  the  minister  the  prae- 
tasal  art  of  sarveyung  mod  taknig  a  leYel.  I 
was  wanted  to  assist,  and  was  ^aiekly  sat  to 
work  to  hold  the  chaui.  Phillas  was  as  in- 
tent as  her  father ;  she  had  hardly  tkne  to 
greet  me,  so  desirous  was  she  to  hear  some 
answer  to  her  fiUher's  question. 

So  we  went  on,  the  dfrk  ckwds  still  gather- 
ing, for  perhaps  five  minutes  after  my  arrival. 
Then  came  the  blinding  lightning  and  the 
rumble  and  quiok-lbllowing  rattling  peal  of 
thunder  right  over  our  heada.  It  came 
sooner  than  I  expected,  sooner  than  they  had, 
looked  for :  the  rain  ddayed  not ;  it  came 
pouring  down ;  and  what  were  we  to  do  for 
abelfcer?  PhiUis  had  nothing  on  but  in- 
door things— no  bonnet,  no  shawl.  Quick 
aa  the  darting  lightning  around  as.  Holds- 
worth  took  off  his  coat  and  wrapped  it  round 
her  neck  and  shoulders,  and  almost  without 
a  word,  hurried  us  all  into  such  poor  shelter 
aa  oae  of  the  overhanging  sandbanks  could 
give.  There  we  were,  cowered  down,  dose 
together,  Pbillis  innermost,  almoat  too  tightly 
packed  to  free  her  arms  enough  to  divest  her- 
■elf  of  the  coat,  which  she,  in  her  turn,  tried 
to  put  lightly  over  Uoldsworth*s  shoulders. 
Ib  doing  so  she  tooehed  his  shirt. 

**  Oh,  how  wet  you  are!  *'  she  eried,  in 
fi^riag  dismay  ;  **  and  you've  hardly  got  over 
your  fever!  O  Mr.  Uoldswortb,  I  am  so 
aorry !  "  He  turned  hia  head  a  little,  smil- 
ing at  her. 

**  If  I  do  catch  cold,  it  is  all  my  fault  for 
kvmg  deluded  you  into  staying  out  here ;  " 
iMit  ibe  only  murmnrsd  again,  **  I  am  so 
asRy!" 

The  minister  spoke  now.  *'  It  is  a  regular 
dawnpoor.  Please  God  that  the  hay  is  sa?ed ! 
But  there  is  no  likelihood  of  its  ceasing,  and 
I  had  better  go  home  at  onee,  and  send  yon 
all  some  wraps ;  umbrellaa  will  not  be  safe 
witii  yonder  thunder  and  lightning." 

Both  Holdsworth  and  I  offered  to  go  in- 
ataad  of  him ;  but  he  was  rceolved,  although 
paihapi  it  would  have  been  wiser  if  Holds- 
worth,  wet  as  he  already  was,  had  kept  him- 
«lf  ia  ewdsa.    Am  ha  moved  off,  Philip 


crept  out,  and  could  see  on  to  the  storm-swept 
heath.  Part  of  Holdsworth's  apparatus  still 
remained  exposed  to  all  the  rain.  Before  we 
eottld  have  any  warning,  she  had  rushed  out 
of  the  shelter  and  collected  the  various  thii^, 
and  broaght  them  back  in  triumph  to  whMe 
we  crouched,  Holdsworth  had  stood  up,  un- 
certain whether  to  go  to  her  assistance  or  not. 
She  came  running  back,  her  long  lovely  hair 
floating  and  dripping,  her  eyes  glad  and 
bright,  and  her  color  freshened  to  a  glow  of 
health  by  the  exercise  and  the  rain. 

«*  Now,  Miss  Holmaa,i  that's  what  I  call 
wilful,*'  said  H(4dswortb,  as  she  gave  them 
to  him.  '*No,  I  wont  thank  you"  (his 
looks  were  thanking  her  all  the  time) .  **  My 
little  bit  of  dampness  annoyed  you,  because 
you  thought  I  had  got  wet  in  your  service ; 
so  you  were  determined  to  make  me  as  un- 
comfortable aa  you  were  yourself.  It  was 
an  unchristian  piece  of  revenge !  " 

His  tone  of  badinage  (as  the  French  call 
it)  would  have  been  palpable  enough  to  any 
one  accustomed  to  the  world;  but  Phillis 
was  not,  and  it  distressed,  or  rather  bewil- 
dered her.  **  Unchristian  '*  had  to  her  a 
very  serious  meaning  ;'  it  was  not  a  vrord  to 
be  used  lightly ;  and  though  she  did  not  ex- 
actly understand  what  wrong  it  was  that  she 
was  accused  of  doing,  she  was  evidently  de- 
sirous to  throw  off  the  imputation.  At  first 
her  earnestness  to  discla|m  unkind  motives 
amused  Holdsworth  ;  while  his  light  contin- 
uance of  the  joke  perplexed  her  still  more ; 
but  at  last  he  said  something  gravely,  and  in 
too  low  a  tone  for  mo  to  hear,  which  made 
her  all  at  once  become  silent,  and  called  out 
her  blushes.  After  a  while,  the  minister 
came  hack,  a  moving  mass  of  shawls,  cloaks, 
and  umbrellas.  Phillis  kept  very  close  to 
her  fiither's  side  on  our  return  to  the  fana. 
She  appeared  to  me  to  be  shrinking  away 
from  Holdsworth,  while  he  had  not  the 
slightest  variation  in  his  manner  fttMn  what 
it  usually  was  in  hia  graver  moods^kind, 
protecting,  and  thooghtliil  towards  her.  Of 
course,  there  was  a  great  commotion  about 
our  wet  clothes ;  but  I  name  the  little  events 
of  that  evening  now  because  I  wondered  at 
the  time  what  he  had  aaid  in  that  low  voicie 
to  silenoe  Phillis  so  el&ctually,  and  becauae, 
in  thinking  of  their  interoonrse  by  the  light 
of  future  events,  that  evening  stands  out 
with  some  prominence. 

I  have  -mid  that  afWr  oar  lamoval   te 
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Hornby  oar  commuDications  with  the  farm 
became  almost  of  daily  occurrence.  Couain 
Holman  and  I  were  the  two  who  had  least  to 
do  with  this  intimacy.  After  Mr.  Holds- 
worth  regained  his  health,  he,  too,  often 
talked  above  her  head  in  intelleotaal  matters, 
and  too  often  in  his  light  bantering  tone  for 
her  to  feel  quite  at  her  ease  with  him.  I 
really  believe  that  he  adopted  this  latter  tone 
in  speaking  to  her  because  he  did  not  know 
i^hat  to  talk  about  to  a  purely  motherly 
woman,  whose  intellect  had  never  been  cul- 
tivated, and  whose  loving  heart  veas  entirely 
occupied  with  her  husband,  her  child,  her 
household  affiiirs,  and,  perhaps,  a  little  with 
the  concerns  of  the  members  of  her  husband *s 
congregation,  because  they,  in  a  way,  be- 
longed to  her  husband.  I  had  noticed  before 
that  she  had  fleeting  shadows  of  jealousy 
even  of  Phillis,  when  her  daughter  and  her. 
husband  appeared  to  have  strong  interests 
and  sympathies  in  things  which  were  quite 
beyond  her  comprehension.  I  had  noticed 
it  in  my  first  acquaintance  with  them,  I  say, 
and  had  admired  the  delicate  tact  which 
made  the  minister,  on  such  occasions,  bring 
the  conversation  back  to  such  subjects  as 
those  on  which  his  wife,  with  her  practical 
experience  of  every-day  life,  was  an  author- 
ity; while  Phillis,  devoted  to  her  father, 
unconsciously  followed  his  lead,  totally  un- 
aware, in  her  filial  reverence,  of  his  motive 
for  doing  so. 

To  return  to  Holdsworth.  The  minister 
had  at  more  than  one  time  spoken  of  him  to 
me  with  slight  distrust,  principally  occa- 
sioned by  the  suspicion  that  his  careless 
words  were  not  always  those  of  soberness 
and  truth.  But  it  was  more  as  a  protest 
against  the  fascination  which  the  younger 
man  evidently  exercised  oxer  the  elder  one — 
more,  as  it  were,  to  strengthen  himself  against 
yielding  to  this  fascination — that  the  minis- 
ter spoke  out  to  me  about  this  failing  of 
Holdsworth *s,  as  it  appeared  to  him.  In 
return  Holdsworth  was  subdued  by  the  min- 
ister's uprightness  and  goodness,  and  do- 
lighted  with  his  clear  intellect — his  strong, 
healthy  craving  after  further  knowledge.  I 
never  met  two  men  who  took  more  thorough 
pleasure  and  relish  in  each  other's  society. 
To  Phillis  his  relation  continued  that  of  an 
elder  brother;  he  directed  her  studies  into 
new  paths,  he  patiently  drew  out  the  expres- 
aion  of  many  of  her  thoughts  and  perplexi- 


ties and  unformed  theoriei— soaroely  jbto 
now  falling  into  the  vein  of  banter  whidi  ahe 
was  so  slow  to  understand. 
^  One  day — ^harvest-time-^e  had  been  dww- 
ing  on  a  loose  piece  of  paper — sketcbii^  ean 
of  corn,  sketching  carts  dravm  by  baUoeks 
and  laden  with  grapes — all  the  time  taikiog 
with  Phillis  and  me,  Cousin  Holmao  patting 
in  her  not  pertinent  remarks,  when  soddenty 
he  said  to  Phillis, — 

<*  Keep  your  head  still ;  I  see  a  sketch  !  I 
have  often  tried  to  draw  your  head  from  mon- 
ory,  and  failed  ;  but  I  think  I  can  do  it  now. 
If  I  succeed  I  will  give  it  to  your  mother. 
You  would  like  a  portrait  of  your  daughter  as 
Ceres,  would  you  not,  ma'am  ?  " 

**  I  should  like  a  picture  of  her  ;  yes,  tery 
much,  thank  you,  Mr.  Holdsworth  ;  bat  if 
you  put  that  straw  in  her  hair  "  (he  was  hold- 
ing some  wheat  ears  above  her  passive  head, 
looking  at  the  effect  with  an  artistio  eye), 
''you'll  ruffle  her  hair.  Phillis,  my  dear, 
if  you're  to  have  your  picture  taken,  go  n^ 
stairs,  and  brush  your  hair  smooth." 

*'  Not  on  any  account.  I  beg  yoar  paiu 
don,  but  I  want  hair  loosely  flowing." 

He  began  to  draw,  looking  intently  at  I^iil- 
lis ;  I  could  see  this  stare  of  his  discompoaed 
her — her  color  came  and  went,  her  breath 
quickened  with  the  consciousness  of  his  re> 
gard ;  at  last,  when  he  said,  <<  Please  look 
at  me  for  a  minute  or  two,  I  want  to  get  in 
the  eyes,"  she  looked  up  at  him,  quivered, 
and  suddenly  got  up  and  left  the  room.  He 
did  not  say  a  word,  but  went  on  with  eome 
other  part  of  the  drawing ;  his  silence  was 
unnatural,  and  his  dark  cheek  blanched  a  li^ 
tie.  Cousin  Holman  looked  u  p  from  her  work, 
and  put  her  spectacles  down. 

<' What's  the  matter?  Where  ia  ike 
gone?" 

Holdsworth  never  uttered  a  word,  bat  went 
on  drawing.  I  felt  obliged  to  say  something ; 
it  was  stupid  enough,  but  stupidity  was  bei* 
ter  than  sUenoe  just  then. 

<'  rU  go  and  call  her,"  said  I.  Sol  went 
into  the  hall,  and  to  the  bottom  of  the  stairs ; 
but  just  as  I  was  going  to  call  Phillis,  she 
came  down  swiftly  with  her  bonnet  on,  and 
saying,  <<  Tm  going  to  father  in  the  five-aore," 
passed  out  by  the  open  <<  rector,"  right  in 
front  of  the  house-place  windows,  and  ooft 
at  the  little  white  side-gate.  She  had  been 
seen  by  her  mother  and  Holdsworth,  as  she 
passed ;  so  there  was  no  need  for  ezplauk- 
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tion,  only  Cousin  Holman  and  I  bad  a  long 
discuasion  as  to  whether  she  could  have 
found  the  room  too  hot,  or  what  had  occa- 
sioned her  sudden  departure.  Holdsworth  was 
yery  quiet  during  all  the  rest  of  that  day ;  nor 
did  he  resume  the  portrait-taking  by  his  own 
desire,  only  at  my  Cousin  Holman 's  request 
the  next  time  that  he  came ;  and  then  he  said 
he  should  not  require  any  more  formal  sittings 
for  only  such  a  slight  sketch  as  he  felt  himself 
capable  of  making.  Phillis  was  just  the  same 
as  ever  the  next  time*  I  saw  her  afler  her 
abrupt  passing  me  in  the  ball.  She  never 
gave  any  explanation  of  her  rush  out  of  the 
room. 

So  all  things  went  on,  at  least  as  far  as  my 
observation  reached  at  the  time,  or  memory 
can  recall  now,  till  the  great  apple-gathering 
of  the  year.  The  nights  were  frosty,  the 
mornings  and  evenings  were  misty,  but  at 
mid-day  all  was  sunny  and  bright,  and  it  was 
one  mid-day  that,  both  of  us  being  on  the  line 
near  Heathbridge,  and  knowing  that  th^y 
were  gathering  apples  at  th^  farm,  we  re- 
solved to  spend  the  men's  dinner-hour  in  go- 
ing over  there.  We  found  the  great  clothes- 
baskets  full  of  apples,  ^nting  the  house,  and 
stopping  up  the  way  ;  and  an  universal  air 
of  merry  contentment  with  this  the  final  pro- 
dace  of  the  year.  The  yellow  leaves  hung  on 
the  trees  ready  to  flutter  down  at  the  slight- 
est puff  of  air  ;  the  great  bushes  of  Michael- 
mas daisies  in  the  kitchen-garden  were  mak- 
ing their  last  show  of  flowers.  We  must 
needs  taste  the  fruit  off  the  different  trees, 
and  pass  our  judgment  as  to  their  flavor ; 
and  we  went  away  with  our  pockets  stuffed 
with  those  that  we  liked  best.  As  we  had 
passed  to  the  orchard,  Holdsworth  had  ad- 
mired and  spokeif  about  some  flower  which 
be  saw ;  it  so  happened  he  had  never  seen 
this  old-fashioned  kind  siiice  the  days  of  his 
boyhood.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  had 
thought  anything  more  about  this  chance 
speech  of  his,  but  I  know  I  had  not — when 
Phillis,  who  had  been  n^issing  just  at  the  last 
moment  of  our  hurried  visit,  re-appeared, 
with  a  little  nosegay  of  this  same  flower,  which 
she  was  tying  up  with  a  blade  of  grass.  She 
offered  it  to  Holdsworth  as  he  stood  with  her 
father  on  the  point  of  departure.  I  saw  their 
(aces.  I  saw  for  the  first  time  an  unmistakable 
look  of  love  in  his  black  eyes  ;  it  was  more 
than  gratitude  for  the  little  attention  ;  it  was 
tender  and   beseeching  —  passionate.     She 
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shrank  from  it  in  confusion,  her  glance  fell  on 
me ;  and  partly  to  hide  her  emotion,  partly  out 
of  real  kindness  at  what  might  appear  ungra- 
cious neglect  of  an  older  friend,  she  flew  off  to 
gather  me  a  few  late-blooming  China  roses. 
But  it  was  the  first  time  she  had^ver  done 
anything  of  the  kind  for  me. 

We  had  to  walk  fast  to  be  back  on  the  line 
before  the  men's  return,  so  we  spoke  but  lit- 
tle to  each  other,  and  of  course  the  afternoon 
was  too  much  occupied  for  us  to  have  any 
talk.    In  the  evening  we  went  back  to  our 
joint  lodgings  in  Hornby.  There,  on  the  table, 
lay  a  le^r  for  Holdsworth,  which  bad  been 
forwardea  to  him  from  Eltham.     As  our  tea 
was  ready,  and  I  had  had  nothing  to  eat  since 
morning,  I  fell  to  directly  without  paying 
much  attention  to  my  companion  as  he  opened 
and  read  his  letter.    He  was  very  silent  for 
a  few  minutes ;  at  length  he  said, — 
".Old  fellow !  I'm  going  to  leave  you  !  " 
"Leave  me!"  said  I.    "How?    When?" 
"  This  letter  ought  to  have  come  to  band 
sooner.    It  is  from  Greathed,  the  engineer '' 
(Greathed  wasweli  known  in  those  days ;  he  is 
dead  now,  and  his  name  half-forgottin) ;  he 
wants  to  see  me  about  some  business ;  in  fact,  I 
may  as  ^^11  tell  you,  Paul,  this  letter  contains 
a  very  advantageous  proposal  for  me  to  go  out 
to  Canada,  and  superintend  the  making  of  a 
line  there.  " 
I  was  in  utter  dismay. 
"But  what  will  our  company  say  to  that  ?  " 
"  Oh^  Greathed  has  the  superintendence  of 
this  line,  you  know  ;  and  he  is  going  to  be 
engineer  in  chief  to  this  Canadian  line ;  many 
of  the  shareholders  in  this  company  are  going 
in  for  the  other,  so  I  fancy  they  will  mako 
no  difficulty  in  following  Greathed 's  lead  ;  he 
says  he  has  a  young  man  ready  to  put  in 
my  place." 
"  I  hate  him,"  said  I. 
"  Thank  you,"  said  Holdsworth,  laughing. 
"  But  you  must  not,"  he  resumed  ;  "  for 
this  is  a  very  good  thing  for  me,  and,  of 
course,  if  n&  one  can  be  found  to  take  my  in- 
ferior work,  I  can't  be  spared  to  take  the  su- 
perior.   I  only  wish  I  had  received  this  letter 
a  day  sooner.    Every  hour  is  of  consequence, 
for  Greathed  say 9  they  are  threatening  a  rival, 
line.    Do  you  know,  Paul,  I  almost  fancy  I 
must  go  up  to-night  ?     I  can  take  an  engine 
back  to  Eltham,  and  catch  the  night  train.    I 
should  not  like  Greathed  to  think  me  luke- 
warm." i 
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*«  But  you'n  come  back?  "  I  iwked,  dis- 
treesed  at  the  thought  of  this  sudden  part- 
ing- 

«*  Oh,  yes !  At  least  I  hope  so.  They 
may  want  me  to  go  out  by  the  next  steamer ; 
that  wili%e  on  Saturday."  He  began  to  eat 
and  drink  standing,  but  I  think  he  was  quite 
unconscious  of  the  nature  of  either  his  food 
or  his  drink. 

**  I  will  go  to-night.  Activity  and  readi- 
ness go  a  long  way  in  our  profession.  Re- 
member that,  my  boy !  I  hope  I  shall  come 
back,  but  if  I  don't,  be  sure  and  recollect  all 
the  vtoMb  of  wisdom  that  have  fi|^en  from 
my  lips.  Now  where's  the  portmanteau? 
If  I  can  gain  half  an  hour  for  a  gathering  up 
of  my  things  in  Eltham,  so  much  the  better. 
I'm  clear  of  debt,  anyhow ;  and  what  I  owe 
for  my  lodgings  you  can  pay  for  mo  out  of  my 
quarter's  salary,  due  Nov.  4th." 

**  Then  you  don't'  think  you  will  «ome 
back?  "  £  said,  despondingly. 

*'  I  will  come  back  sometime,  never  fear, 
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<*  How  0Be*8  thonghtB  changey-Hbki  ann- 
ing  I  was  full  of  a  hope^  Paul."  He  pmeed, 
and  then  he  said, — 

<<  Tou  put  that  eketeh  in  oarefirily?  '* 

«  That  outline  of  a  head  7  "  a^od  L  B«t 
I  knew  he  meant  an  aborting  sketofa  of  Fliil- 
lis,  which  had  not  been  suooesfifol  enough  ftr 
him  to  complete  it  with  shading  or  eoloiag. 
/  •«*  Yes.  What  a  sweet  innocent  hoe  i*  k ! 
and  yet  so—    Oh,  dear !  " 

He  sighed  and  got  up,  hie  bands  in  Jni 
pockets,  to  walk  up  and  down  tbe  room  in 
evident  disturbance  of  mind.  He  Budding 
stopped  opposite  to  me. 

*<  You'll  tell  them  how  it  all  was.  Be  mum 
and  tell  the  good  minister  that  I  was  eo  eony 
not  to  wish  him  good-by,  and  to  thaak  lum 
and  his  wife  for  all  their  kindness.  As  for 
Pbillis, — please  God  in  two  years  I'll  be  back 
and  tell  her  myself  all  in  my  heart." 

*'  You  love  Phillis,  then?  "  said  I. 

*<  Love  her  !— yes,  that  1  do.  Who  oonki 
help  it,  seeing  her  as  I  have  done?    Her 


said  he,  kindly.  *'  I  may  be  back  in  a  couple  character  as  unusual  and  rare  as  her  beanty ! 
of  days,  having  been  found  incompetent  for  God  bless  her !  God  keep  her  in  lier  ly^ 
the  Canadian  work  ;  or  I  may  not  be  vranted  tranquillity,  her  pure  innooence!  Two  yenni 
to  go  out  80  soon  as  I  now  anticipate.  Any-  It  is  a  long  time.  But  she  lives  ki  sooh  es- 
how,  you  don't  suppose  I  am  going  to  forget  elusion,  almost  like  the  sleeping  beanty, 
you,  Paul — this  work  out  there  ought  not  to  j  P^ul," — (he  was  smiling  now.  though  a  mha- 
take  me  above  two  years,  and  perhaps,  after  ute  before  I  had  thought  him  on  the  Tergeef 
that,  we  may  be  employed  together  again."  i  tears,) — **  but  I  shall  come  back  like  a  prinee 


Perhaps !  I  had  very  little  hope.  The 
same  kind  of  happy  days  never  returns. 
However,  I  did  all  I  could  in  helping  him : 
clothes,  papers,  books,  instruments  ;  how  we 
pushed  and  struggled — how  I  stuffed !     All 


was  done  in  a  much  shorter  time  than  we  had  i  half  apologetically  ,- 


from  Canada,  and  waken  her  to  my  lofe.  I 
can't  help  hoping  that  it  wont  be  diffooH,  eb, 
Paul?" 

This  touch  of  coxcombry  displeased  me  a 
little,  and  I  made  no  answer.    He  went  on. 


calculated  upon,  when  I  had  run  down  to  the 
pheds'^to  order  the  engine.  I  was  going  to 
drive  him  to  Eltham.  We  sat  ready  for  a 
summons.  Holdsworth  took  up  the  little 
nosegay  that  he  had  brought  away  from  the 
Hope  Farm,  and  had  laid  on  the  mantel-piece 
#n  first  coming  into  the  room.  He  smelt  at 
it,  and  caressed  it  with  his  lips. 

**  What  grieves  me  is  that  I  did  not  know 
-^that  I  have  not  said  good-by  to — to  them." 

He  spoke  in  a  grave  tone,  the  shadow  of 
the  coming  separation  filling  upon  him  at 
bst. 

«*  I  will  tell  them,"  said  I.  *•  I  am  sure 
they  will  bo  very  sorry."  Then  we  were  si- 
lent. 

"  I  never  liked  any  family  so  much." 

« I  knew  yon  would  like  them." 


<'  You  see,  the  salary  they  offer  me  is  laige ; 
and  beside  that,  this  experience  will  gife  mm 
a  nunc  which  will  entitle  me  to  expeot  a  etill 
larger  in  any  future  undertaking." 

*'  That  wont  infiuenoe  Phillis.'' 

*<  No !  but  it  will  make  me  more  eligible  kk 
the  eyes  of  her  fother  and  mother." 

I  made  no  answer. 

"  You  give  me  your  best  wishes,  Piul," 
said  be,  almost  pleading.  <*  You  would  like 
me  for  a  cousin  ?  '* 

I  heard  the  scream  and  whistle  of  Uie  e»> 
gine  ready  down  at  the  sheds. 

'<  Ay,  that  I  should,"  I  replied,  enddeidjr 
softened  towards  my  friend  now  that  he  ww 
going  away.  •*  I  wish  you  were  to  be  nia»> 
ried  to-morrow,  and  I  were  to  be  beet  i 

''Thank  you,  lad.    Now  for  this 
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portmanteau  ;  (how  the  rainieter  would  be 
shocked  ! )  but  it  is  heavy  !  "  and  off  wo  sped 
hito  the  darkness. 

He  only  just  caught  the  night  train  at  £1- 
tham,  and  I  slept,  desolately  enough,  at  my 
old  lodgings  at  Mies  Dawson *s.  for  that  night. 
Of  course  the  next  few  days  I  was  busier  than 
ever,  doing  both  his  work  and  roy  own.  Then 
came  a  letter  from  him,  very  short  and  affec- 
tionate. He  was  going  out  in  the  Saturday 
steamer,  as  he  had  more  than  half  expected  ; 
and  by  the  following  Monday  the  man  who 
was  to  succeed  him  would  be  down  at  El- 
tbam.  There  vras  a  P.S.,  with  only  these 
words : — 

*  *  My  nosegay  goes  with  me  to  Canada ;  but 
I  do  not  need  it  to  remind  me  of  Hope  Farm." 

Saturday  came ;  but  it  was  very  late  before 
I  could  go  out  to  the  farm.  It  was  a  frosty 
night ;  the  stars  shone  clear  above  me,  and 
the  road  was  crisping  beneath  my  feet.  They 
must  have  heard  my  footsteps  before  I  got  up 
to  the  house.  They  were  sitting  at  their  usual 
employments  in  the  house-place  when  I  went 
in.  Phillis's  eyes  went  beyond  me  in  their 
look  of  welcome,  and  then  fell  in  quiet  disap- 
pointment on  her  work. 

•*And  Where's  Mr.  Holdsworth?**  asked 
Cousin  Holman,  in  a  minute  or  two.  '*  I 
hope  his  cold  is  not  worse, — I  did  not  like 
his  short  cough." 

I  laughed  awkwardly ;  for  I  felt  that  I  was 
the  bearer  of  unpleasant  news. 

**  His  cold  had  need  !)o  better — for  he's 
gone-— gone  away  to  Canada !  "  n 

I  purposely  looked  away  from  PhillJB,  as  I 
thus  abruptly  told  my  news. 

**  To  Canada !  "  said  the  minister. 

'*  Gone  away  !  "  said  his  wife. 

But  no  word  from  Phillis. 

"Yes!  "  said  I.  **  Ho  found  a  letter  at 
Hocpby  when  we  got  home  the  other  night — 
when  wo  got  home  from  hero ;  he  ought  to 
have  got  it  sooner  ;  he  was  ordered  to  go  up 
to  London  directly,  and  to  seo  some  people 
about  a  new  lino  in  Canada,  and  he's  gone 
to  lay  it  down ;  he  has  sailed  tb-day.  He 
was  sadly  grieved  not  to  have  time  to  come 
out  and  wish  you  all  good-by ;  but  he  started  ! 
for  London  within  two  hours  after  he  got  that 
letter.  He  bade  mo  thank  you  most  grate- 
fully for  all  your  kindnesses ;  he  was  very 
•orry  not  to  oome  hero  once  again." 

Phillis  got  up,  and  left  the  room  with 
I  steps. 
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**  I  am  very  sorry,"  said  the  minister. 

'<  I  am  sure  so  ^m  I !  "  said  Cousin  Hol- 
man. **  I  was  real  fond  of  that  lad  ever 
since  I  nursed  him  last  June  after  that  bad 
fever." 

The  minister  went  on  asking  me  questions 
respecting  Holdsworth's  future  plans ;  and 
brought  out  a  large,  old-fashioned  atlas,  that 
he  might  find  out  the  exact  places  between 
which  the  new  railroad  was  to  run.  Then 
supper  was  ready ;  it  was  always  on  the  table 
as  soon  as  the  clock  on  the  stairs  struck  eight, 
and  down  came  Phillis — her  face  white  and 
set,  her  dry  eyes  looking  defiance  ,to  me,  for 
I  am  afraid  I  hurt  her  maidenly  pride  by  my 
glance  of  sympathetic  interest  as  she  entered 
the  room.  Never  a  word  did  she  say — never 
a  question  did  she  ask  about  the  absent  friend, 
yet  she  forced  herself  to  talk. 

And  so  it  was  all  the  next  day.  She  was 
as  pale  as  could  be,  like  one  who  has  received 
some  shock  ;  but  she  would  not  let  me  talk 
to  her,  and  she  tried  hard  to  behnvc  as  usual. 
Two  or  three  times  I  repeated,  in  public,  the 
various  affectionate  messages  to  tho  family 
with  which  I  was  charged  by  Holdsworth ; 
but  she  took  no  more  notice  of  them  than  if 
my  words  had  been  empty  air.  And  in  this 
mood  I  left  her  on  the  sabbath  evening. 

My  new  master  was  not  half  so  indulgent 
as  my  old  one.  He  kept  up  strict  discipline 
as  to  hours,  so  that  it  was  some  time  before  I 
could  again  go  out,  even  to  pay  a  call  at  the 
Hope  Farm. 

It  was  a  cold,  misty  evening  in  November. 
The  air,  even  indoors,  seemed  full  of  base ; 
yet  there  was  a  great  log  burning  on  the 
hearth,  which  ought  to  have  mndo  the  room 
cheerful.  Cousin  Holman  and  Phillis  were 
sitting  at  the  little  round  table  before  the  fire, 
working  away  in  silence.  The  minister  had 
his  books  out  on  the  dresser,  seemingly  deep 
in  study,  by  the  light  of  his  solitary  candle ; 
perhaps  the  fear  of  disturbing  him  made  the 
unusual  stillness  of  the  room.  But  a  welcome 
was  ready  for  me  from  all;  not  noisy,  not 
demonstrative — that  it  never  was  ;  my  damp 
wrappers  were  taken  off,  the  next  meal  was 
hastened,  and  a  chair  placed  for  me  on  one 
side  of  the  fire,  so  that  I  pretty  much  com- 
manded a  view  of  the  room.  My  eye  caught 
on  Phillis,  looking  so  pale  and  weary,  and 
with  a  sort  of  aching  tone  (if  I  may  call  it  so) 
in  her  voice.    She  was  doing  all  the 
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tomed  things — fulfilling  small  household  du- 
ties, but  somehow  diflfcrently — I  can't  tell  you 
how,  for  she  was  juRt  as  deft  and  quick  in  her 
movements,  only  the  light  spring  woa  gone 
out  of  them.  Cousin  Holman  begim  to  ques- 
tion me ;  even  the  minister  put  aside  hia  b(>o1ts, 
and  came  and  stood  on  the  opposite  aide  of 
the  fireplace,  to  h^r  what  waft  of  intcllii^enoe 
I  brought.  I  had  first  to  tell  them  why  I  had 
not  been  to  sec  them  for  so  long — more  than 
^\e  weeks.  The  answer  was  simple  enough; 
business  and  the  necessity  of  attending  etrictly 
to  the  orders  of  a  new  superintendent,  who 
had  not  yet  learned  trust,  much  lees  indul- 
gence. The  minister  nodded  his  approval  of 
iny  conduct,  and  said, — 

**  Right,  Paul !  *  Servants,  obey  in  all 
things  your  masters  according  to  the  flesh/ 
I  have  had  my  fears  lest  you  had  too  mucli 
license  under  Edward  Uoldsworth." 

**  Ah,"  said  Cousin  Holman,  **  poor  Mr. 
Holds  worth,  he'll  be  on  the  salt  seas  by  tbia 
time!" 

•*  No,  indeed,*'  said  I,  "  he's  landed.  I 
have  had  a  letter  from  him  from  Halifax/' 

Immediately  a  shower  of  quest iotii  fell 
thick  upon  me.  When?  How?  What  was 
he  doing?  How  did  he  like  it?  What  mtt 
ef  a  voyage  ?  etc. 

**  MPinny  is  the  time  we  have  thought  of  him 
when  the  wind  was  blowing  so  hard  j  the  old 
quince-tree  is  blown  down,  Paul,  that  on  the 
right-handof  the  great  pear-tree ;  it  was  blown 
down  last  Monday  week,  and  it  was  that  night 
that  I  apked  the  minister  to  pray  in  an  espe* 
cial  manner  for  all  them  that  went  dawn  in 
ships  upon  the  great  deep,  and  he  said  tlien, 
that  Mr.  Holdsworth  might  be  already  landed  ; 
but  I  said,  even  if  the  prayer  did  not  fit  him, 
it  was  sure  to  bo  fitting  somebody  out  at  i^i;:^, 
who  would  need  the  Lord's  care.  Both  Phil- 
lis  and  I  thought  he  would  be  a  month  on  the 
seas." 

Phillis  began  to  speak,  but  her  voice  did 
not  come  rightly  at  first.  It  was  a  little 
higher  pitched  than  usual,  when  she  said — 

**  We  thought  he  would  be  a  month  if  he 
went  in  a  sailing-vessel,  or  perhaps  longer. 
I  suppose  he  went  in  a  steamer  ?  " 

*<  Old  Obaaiah  Grimshaw  was  more  than 
six  weeks  in  getting  to  America,"  observed 
Cousin  Holman. 

»*  I  presume  he  cannot  as  yet  tell  how 
be  likes  his  new  work?"  asked  the  minis- 
ter. ,  • 
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*'No!  he  is  but  just  landed;  it  is  bat 
one  page  long.    1*11  read  it  to  jou, Bhalll? — 

**  Dear  Paul, — We  are  safe  on  shore,  after 
a  rough  passage.  Thought  yoo  woald  like 
to  hear  this,  but  homeward-bound  steamer  is 
making  signals  for  letters.  Will  write  a^un 
soon.  It  seems  a  year  since  I  left  Hornby. 
Longer  since  I  was  at  the  farm.  I  haveeot 
my  nosegay  safe.  Remember  me  to  the  £R»1- 
mans.  Yours, 

"  B.  H." 

<<  That's  not  much,  certainly,"  said  the 
minister.  *'  But  it's  a  comfort  to  know  he's 
on  land  these  blowy  nights." 

Phillis  said  nothing.  She  kept  her  head 
bent  down  over  her  work  ;  but  I  don't  think 
she  put  a  stitch  in,  while  I  was  reading  the 
letter.  I  wondered  if  she  understood  what 
nosegay  was  meant;  but  I  could  not  telL 
When  next  she  liRed  up  her  face,  there  were 
two  spots  of  brilliant  color  on  the  cheeks  that 
had  been  so  pale  before.  After  I  had  spent 
an  hour  or  two  there,  I  was  bound  to  return 
back  to  Hornby.  I  told  them  I  did  not  know 
when  I  could  come  again,  as  we — by  which 
I  mean  the  company — had  undertaken  the 
Hensleydale  line  ;  that  branch  for  which  poor 
Holdsworth  was  surveying  when  he  caught 
his  fever. 

*'  But  you'M  have  a  holiday  at  Christmas," 
said  my  cousin.  **  Surely  they'll  not  besnoh 
heathens  as  to"^work  you  then?" 

"  Perhaps  the  lad  will  be  going  home," 
said  the  minister,  as  if  to  mitigate  his  wife's 
urgency  ;  but  for  all  that,  I  believe  he  wanted 
me  to  come.  Phillis  fixed  her  eyes  on  me 
with  a  wistful  expression,  hard  to  resist. 
But,  indeed,  I  had  no  thought  of  resisting. 
Under  my  new  master  I  had  no  hope  of  a 
holiday  long  enough  to  enable  me  to  go  to 
Birmingham  and  see  my  parents  with  anj 
comfort ;  and  nothing  could  be  plcasanter  to 
me  than  to  find  myself  at  home  at  my  cousin's 
for  a  day  or  two,  then.  So  it  was  fixed  that 
we  were  to  meet  in  Hornby  Chapel  on  Christ- 
mas-Day, and  that  I  was  to  accompany  them 
home  after  service,  and  if  possible  to  stay 
over  the  next  day. 

I  was  not  able  to  get  to  chapel  till  late  on 
the  appointed  day,  and  so  I  took  a  seat  near 
the  door  in  considerable  shame,  although  it 
really  was  not  my  fault.  When  the  service 
was  ended,  I  went  and  stood  in  the  porch  to 
await  the  coming  out  of  my  cousins.  Some 
worthy  people  belonging  to  the  congiegatiDn 
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olastered  into  a  groupjust  where  I  stood,  and 
exchan|](cd  the  good  wighcsof  the  season.  It 
had  just  begun  to  snow,  and  this  occasioned 
a  little  delay,  and  they  fell  into  further  con- 
versation. I  was  not  attending  to  what  was 
not  meant  for  me  to  hear,  till  I  caught  the 
name  of  Phillis  Holman.  And  then  I  lis- 
tened ;  where  was  the  harm  ? 

'*  I  never  saw  any  one  so  changed !  " 

**  I  asked  Mrs.  Holman,"  quoth  another, 
*<  ^  is  Phillis  well?  '  and  she  just  said  she  had 
been  having  a  cold  which  had  pulled  her 
down ;  she  did  not  seem  to  think  anything  of 
it." 

*»  They  had  best  take  care  of  her,"  said  one 
of  the  oldest  of  the  good  ladies ;  *'  Phillis 
comes  of  a  family  as  is  not  long-lived.  Her 
mother's  sister,  Lydia  Green,  her  own  aunt 
as  was,  died  of  a  decline  just  ^when  she  veaa 
about  this  lass's  age." 

This  ill-omened  talk  was  broken  in  npon 
by  the  coming  out  of  the  minister,  his  wife 
and  daughter,  and  the  consequent  interchange 
of  Chridtmas  compliments.  I  had  had  a 
shock,  and  felt  heavy-hearted  and  anxious, 
and  hardly  up  to  making  the  appropriate  re- 
plies to  the  kind  greetings  of  my  relations. 
£  looked  askance  at  Phillis.  She  had  cer- 
tainly grown  taller  and  slighter,  and  was 
thinner ;  but  there  was  a  flush  of  color  on  her 
face  which  deceived  me  for  a  time,  and  made 
mc  think  she  was  looking  aa  well  as  ever.  I 
only  saw  her  paleness  after  we  had  returned 
to  the  farm,  and  she  had  subsided  into  silence 
and  quiet.  Her  gray  eyes  looked  hollow  apd 
sad ;  her  complexion  was  of  a  dead  white. 
Bot  she  went  about  jnst  as  usual ;  at  least, 
just  as  she  had  done  the  last  time  I  was  there, 
and  seemed  to  have  no  ailment ;  and  I  was 
inclined  to  think  that  my  cousin  was  right 
when  she  had  answered  the  inquiries  of  the 
good-natured  gpssips,  and  told  them  that 
Phillis  was  suffering  from  the  consequences 
of  a  bad  cold,  nothing  more. 

I.  have  said  that  I  was  to  stay  over  the 
next  day ;  a  great  deal  of  snow  had  come 
down,  but  not  all,  they  said,  though  the 
ground  was  covered  deep  with  the  white  fall. 
The  minister  was  anxiously  housing  his  cat- 
tle, and  preparing  all  things  for  a  long  con- 
tinuance of  the  same  kind  of  weather.  The 
men  were  chopping  wood,  sending  wheat  to 
the  mill  to  be  ground  before  the  road  should 
become  impassable  for  a  cart  and  horse.  My 
OMiaan  and  Phillis  had  gone  up-stairs  to  the 


apple-room  to  cover  up  the  fruit  from  the 
frost.  I  had  been  out  the  greater  parb  of 
the  morning,  and  came  in  about  an  hour  be- 
fore dinner.  To  my  surprise,  knowing  how 
she  had  planned  to  be  engaged,!  found  Phil- 
lis sitting  at  the  dresser,  resting  her  head  on 
her  two  hands  and  reading,  or  seeming  to 
read.  She  did  not  look  up  when  I  came  in, 
but  murmured  something  about  her  mother 
having  sent  her  down  out  of  the  cold.  It 
Hashed  across  me  that  she  vros  crying,  but  I 
put  it  down  to  some  little  spirt  of  temper ;  I 
might  have  known  better  than  to  suspect  the 
gentle,  serene  Phillis  of  crossness,  poor  girl ! 
I  stooped  down,  and  began  to  stir  and  build 
up  the  fire,  which  appeared  to  have  been  neg- 
lected. WhHe  my  head  was  down  I  heard  a 
noise  which  made  me  pause  and  listen — a 
sob,  an  unmistakable,  irrepressible  sob.  I 
started  up. 

**  Phillis !  "  I  cried,  going  tovnirds  her, 
with  my  hand  out,  to  take  hers  for  sympathy 
with  her  sorrow,  whatever  it  was.  But  she 
was  too  quick  for  me ;  she  held  her  hand  out 
of  mygrasp,  for  fear  of  my  detaining  her ;  as 
she  quickly  passed  out  of  the  house,  she 
said, — 

« Don't,  Paul!  I  cannot  bear  it!  "  and 
passed  me,  still  sobbing,  and  went  out  into 
the  keen,  open  air. 

I  stood  still  and  wondered.  What  could 
have  come  to  Phillis?  The  most  perfect  har- 
mony prevailed  in  the  family,  and  Phillis  es- 
pecially, good  and  gentle  as  she  was,  was  so 
beloved  that  if  they  had  found  out  that  her 
finger  ached,  it  would  have  cast  a  shadow 
over  their  hearts.  Had  I  done  anything  to 
vex  her?  No :  she  was  crying  before  I  came 
in.  I  went  to  look  at  her  book— one  of  those 
unintelligible  Italian  books.  I  could  make 
neither  bead  nor  tail  of  it.  I  saw  some  pen- 
cil-notes on  the  margin,  in  Holdsworth's 
handwriting. 

Could  that  be  it?  Could  that  be  the  cause 
of  her  white  looks,  her  weary  eyes,  her 
wasted  figure,  her  struggling  sobs?  This 
idea  came  upon  me  like  a  flash  of  lightning 
on  a  dark  night,  making  all  things  so  clear 
we  cannot  forget  them  afterwards  when^the 
gloomy  obscurity  returns.  I  was  still  stand- 
ing with  the  book  in  my  band  when  I  heard 
Cousin  Holman 's  footsteps  on  the  stairs,  and 
as  I  did  not  wish  to  speak  to  her  just  then,  I 
followed  Philiis's  example,  and  rushed  out  of 
the  house.      The  snow  was  lying  on  th« 
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Ipround ;  I  could  track  her  feet  by  the  marks 
Ibey  had  made ;  I  could  Bee  where  Rover  had 
Joined  her.  I  followed  on  till  I  came  to  a 
^preat  stack  of  wood  in  the  orchard — it  was 
tuilt  up  against  the  back  wall  of  the  out- 
buildings,— and  I  recollected  then  how  Phil- 
Kb  had  told  me,  that  first  day  when  we 
ftrolled  about  together,  that  underneath  this 
itack  had  been  her  hermitage,  her  sanctuary, 
when  she  was  a  child ;  how  she  used  to  bring 
fter  book  to  6tudy  there,  or  her  work  when 
she  was  not  wanted  in  the  house ;  and  she 
had  now  evidently  gone  back  to  this  quiet  re- 
treat of  her  childhood,  forgetful  of  the  clue 
^ven  me  by  her  footmarks  on  the  new-fallen 
Aaow.  The  stack  vras  built  up  very  high, 
But  through  the  interstices  of  the  sticks  I 
&>u\d  see  her  figure,  although  I  did  not  all  at 
<hice  perceive  how  I  could  get  to  her.  She  vras 
sitting  on  a  log  of  wood,  Rover  by  her.  She 
luid  laid  her  cheek  on  Rover's  he«td,  and  had 
Ber  arm  round  his  neck,  partly  for  a  pillow, 
partly  from  an  instinctive  craving  for  warmth 
on  that  bitter  cold  day.  She  was  making  a 
fow  moan,  like  an  animal  in  pain, or  perhaps 
itaore  like  the  sobbing  of  the  wind.  Rover, 
highly  flattered  by  hcr«carees,  and  also,  per- 
Aaps,  touched  by  sympathy,  was  flapping  his 
heavy  tail  against  the  ground,  but  not  other- 
wise moving  a  hair,  until  ho  heard  my  ap- 
proach with  his  quick  erected  ears.  Then, 
With  a  short,  abrupt  bark  of  distrust,  he 
tf]prang  up  as  if  to  leave  his  mistresiT.  Both 
Ae  and  I  were  immovably  still  for  a  moment. 
I  was  not  sure  if  what  I  longed  to  do  vras 
wise:  and  yet  I  could  not  bear  to  see  the 
0weet  serenity  of  my  dear  cousin *s  life  so  dis- 
turbed by  a  suffering  which  I  thought  I  could 
anuage.  But  Rover's  ears  were  sharper 
than  my  breathing  viras  noiseless  :  he  heard 
oto,  and  sprang  out  from  under  Phillis's  re- 
training hand. 

**  0  Rover,  don't  you  leave  me  too !  "  she 
plained  out. 

"  Phillis  !  "  said  I,  seeing  by  Rover's  exit 
that  the  entrance  to  where  she  sat  was  to  bo 
fbund  on  the  other  side  of  the  stack.  **  Phil- 
lis, come  out !  Yon  have  got  a  cold  already ; 
and  it  is  not  fit  for  you  to  sit  there  on  such  a 
day  as  this.  You  know  how  displeased  and 
mzious  it  would  make  them  all." 

She  sighed,  but  obeyed :  stooping  a  little, 
she  came  out,  and  stood  upright,  opposite  to 
me  in  the  lonely,  leafless  orchard.  Iler  face 
boked  10  meek  and  so  aad  that  I  felt  as  if  I 
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ought  to  beg  her  pardon  for  mj  neocsBaiil^ 
authoritative  words. 

«  Sometimes  I  feel  the  house  so  elo«e,'* 
she  said  ;  **  and  I  used  to  sit  under  the  wood- 
stack  when  I  was  a  child.  It  was  very  kind 
of  you,  but  there  was  no  need  to  come  after 
me.    I  don't  catch  cold  easily.'* 

'<  Come  with  me  into  this  cow-house,  Phil- 
lis. I  have  got  something  to  say  to  yon; 
and  I  can't  stand  this  cold,  if  you  can." 

I  think  she  would  have  fain  run  away 
again ;  but  her  fit  of  energy  was  all  spent. 
She  followed  me  unwillingly  enough — that  I 
could  see.  The  place  to  which  I  took  her 
was  full  of  the  fragrant  breath  of  the  oovrs, 
and  was  a  little  warmer  than  the  outer  air. 
I  put  her  inside,  and  stood  myself  in  the 
doorway,  thinking  how  I  could  best  begin. 
At  last  I  plunged  into  it. 

*'  I  must  see  that  you  don't  get  cold  fbr 
more  reasons  than  one ;  if  you  are  ill,  Hold»- 
worth  will  be  so  anxious  and  miserable  oat 
there  "  (by  which  I  meant  Canada) — 

She  shot  one  penetrating  look  at  me,  and 
then  turned  her  face  away  with  a  slightly 
impatient  movement.  If  she  could  hare  mn 
away  then  she  would,  but  I  held  the  means 
of  exit  in  my  own  power.  "  In  for  a  penny 
in  for  a  pound,"  thought  I,  and  I  went  OD 
rapidly,  anyhow, — 

'•  He  talked  bo  much  about  you,  just  bo- 
fore  he  left — that  night  after  he  had  been 
here,  you  know— and  you  had  given  him 
those  flowers."  She  put  her  hands  up  to 
hide  her  face,  but  she  was  listening  now — 
listening  with  all  her  cars. 

**  lie  had  never  spoken  much  about  yon 
before,  but  the  sudden  going  away  unlocked 
his  heart,  and  he  told  mo  how  he  loved  yon, 
and  how  he  hoped  on  his  return  that  yoa 
might  bo  his  wife." 

*'  Don't,"  said  she,  almost  gasping  out  the 
word,  which  she  had  tried  once  or  twice  be- 
fore to  speak  ;  but  her  voice  had  been  choked. 
Now  she  put  her  hand  backwards  ;  she  had 
quite  turned  away  from  me,  and  felt  for 
mine.  She  (i^vc  it  a  soft,  lingering  pressure ; 
and  then  she  put  her  arms  down  on  the 
wooden  division,  and  laid  her  head  on  it,  and 
cried  quiet  tears.  I  did  not  understand  her 
at  once,  and  feared  lest  I  had  mistaken  the 
whole  case,  and  only  annoyed  her.  I  went 
up  to  her.  **  O  Phillis  !  I  am  so  sorry — I 
thought  you  would,  perhaps,  have  carc^  to 
bear  it ;  ho  did  talk  so  feelingly,  as  if  he  did 
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loTe  you  60  much,  and  somehow  I  thought  it 
would  give  you  pleasure." 

She  lifted  up  her  head  and  looked  at  me.. 
Such  a  look  I  Uer  eyes,  glittering  with 
tears  as  they  were,  expressed  an  almost 
heavenly  happiness;  her  tender  mouth  was 
curved  with  rapture — her  color  vivid  and 
blushing  ;  but  as  if  she  was  afraid  her  face 
expressed  too  much,  n^iore  than  the  thankful- 
ness to  me  she  was  essaying  to  speak,  she  hid 
it  again  almost  immediately.  So  it,  was  all 
right  then,  and  my  conjecture  was  well- 
founded  !  I  tried  to  remember  something 
more  to  tell  her  of  what  he  had  said,  but 
again  she  stopped  me. 

''Don't,"  she  said.  She  still  kept  her 
face  covered  and  hidden.  In  half  a  minute 
she  added,  in  a  very  low  voice,  **  Please, 
Paul,  I  think  I  would  rather  not  hear  any 
more — I  don't  mean  but  what  I  have — but 
what  I  am  very  much  obliged —    Only — only , 
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I  think  I  would  rather  hear  the  rest  from 
himself  when  he  comes  back." 

And  then  she  cried  a  little  more,  in  quite 
a  different  way.  I  did  not  say  any  more  ;  I 
waited  for  her.  By  and  by  she  turned  tow- 
ards me — not  meeting  my  eyes,  however; 
and  putting  her  hand  in  mine  just  as  if  WjS 
were  two  children,  she  said, — 

**  We  had  best  go  back  now — I  don't  loo|: 
as  if  I  had  been  crying,  do  I  ?  " 

**  You  look  as  if  you  had  a  bad  cold,*'  was 
all  the  answer  1  made. 

»•  Oh !  but  X  am— I  am  quite  well,  onl^ 
cold ;  and  a  good  run  will  warm  me.  Come 
along,  Paul." 

So  we  ran,  hand  in  hand,  till,  just  a^ 
we  were  on  the  threshold  of  the  house,  she 
stopped — 

**  Paul,  please,  we  wont  speak  about  th^ 
again." 


Mb.  Murrat's  annual  trade  sale,  which  took 
place  on  the  11th  Nov.,  at  the  Albion  Tavern, 
resulted  in  that  series  of  good  round  numbers 
which  arc  so  refreshing  in  the  eyes  of  publishers 
and  authors.  A  number  of  the  leading  repre- 
sentatives or  the  trade  sat  down  to  dinner  ;  and 
among  those  who  were  present  as  personal 
friends  of  Mr.  Murray,  we  observed  Mr.  Foster 
Kirk,  the  author  of  "The  History  of  Charles 
the  Bold,"  the  leading  book  of  tlie  evening. 
Of  Mr.  Kirk's  work  1,500  copies  were  imme- 
diately sold.  *The  edition  of  Mrs.  Barbauld's 
"  Hymns  in  Prose,"  with  112  original  designs 
by  Cooper,  sold  2,000.  Sir  C.  LyelPs  new  edi- 
tion of  his  "  Antiquity  of  Man  "  sold  800.  The 
sale  of  Mr.  Smiles's  "Industrial  Biography'* 
reached  10,000,  while  the  same  author's  **  Self- 
Help"  again  sold  4,200.  The  two  concluding 
volumes  of  Dr.  Willinm  Smith's  '*  Dictionary  of 
the  Bible  "  sold  3,500.  Among  other  s:\le8  wortlla 
noting,  wo  find  450  Mr.  Gladstone's  **  Financial 
Statements,"  600  Dr.  Hannah's  "Bampton 
Lectures,"  900  Dr.  Percy's  "  Metallurgy  of 
Iron  and  Steel,"  900  Handbooks  to  the  Cathe- 
drals. 600  Milman's  "  Early  Christianity,"  900 
"  Life  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,"  800  "  Student's 
Manual  of  En;;lish  Literature,"  600  Lord 
Houghton's  Poems,  10,000  of  Mr.  Murray's 
Historical  Manuals  for  Students,  1,200  James's 
JEtiop'9  Fables,  8,200  King  Edward  Vl.th's  Latin 
Grammar,  700  "  Little  Arthur's  England,"  700 
Canon  Stanley's  "Sinai,"  4,000  Smith's  Latin 
Dictionaries,  3,000  Smith's  Classical  Dictionaries, 
7,500  Smith's  Greek  and  Latin  Scllool-Books, 
6,000  Smith's  Smjiller  Histories,  10,000  Mrs. 
aiarkham's  Histories,  1,000  Smiles's  <*  George 


Stephenson,"  1,600  Hallam's  Works,  1,000  Mur- 
ray's "British  Classics,"  600  Blunt's  "Unde- 
signed Coincidences,"  800  Canon  Robertson^ 
"  Church  History,"  and,  lastly,  900  of  Can«i 
Stanley's  "Historical  Lectures." — PiU>lisher*$ 
Circular, 


FaoM  New  Zealand  we  hear  of  a  Tery  impor- 
tant geographical  discovery.  Martin's  Bay,  on 
the  west  coast  of  the  southern  island^  had  long 
been  known  to  receive  a  river  flowing  from  tbt 
interior ;  but  the  river  has  now  been  explored 
by  a  Dr.  Hector,  found  to  be  navigable  for  » 
great  distance,  to  be  directly  connected  with  f^ 
considerable  lake,  and  to  bring  him  by  water 
within  forty-six  hours'  march  of  Lake  Wakitepu. 
This  will  open  up  the  interior  of  the  southerm 
island  for  at  least  one  hundred  miles,  and  a  8«l|- 
tlement  on  Martin's  Bay  is  very  likely  to  eclipQip 
Duncdin. — Spectator,  19  Dec. 


TnE  French  Government  has  decided  that  gen- 
eral officers,  however  employed,  must  quit  tb^ 
service  at  the  age  of  seventy.  A  similar  rule,  t9 
be  broken  only  by  a  formal  resolution  of  boCl^ 
Houses,  is  urgently  required  in  Great  Britain^ 
but  will  not,  of  course,  be  concealed.  Our  states- 
men have  forgotten  the  value  of  youth  as  a  mo» 
tive  power,  and  to  the  present  chiefii  of  the 
Administration  men  of  fifty  seem  "  rising  young 
men,"  and  men  of  forty  boys.  A  Cabinet  Minis- 
ter of  thirty  would  shock  Lord  Palmerston,  and 
a  general  of  twenty-five  suggest  to  the  clubs  that 
the  end  of  the  world  was  at  hand. — Bjpiciaior, 
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FroDi  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
CAPTAIN  SrBKB*S  JOURNAL.* 

When  the  doubling  of  the  Cape  has  to  be 
Bpoken  of  as  an  achie?eiiieiit  of  distant  times, 
and  the  newly  discovered  hemisphere  has  a 
history  of  centuries,  and  the  Australian  con- 
tinent is  fast  following  the  example — to  hear 
of  it  as  the  last  piece  of  momentous  news  in 
this  year  1863,  that  the  oldest  and  most  fa- 
miliar river  in  the  world  has  just  been  fully 
opened  to  our  knowledge,  is  something  that 
seems  to  throw  us  back  into  the  infancy  of 
society.  Surely,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
world  that  so  completely  unites  the  old  and 
the  recent  as  this  river.  At  one  end  it  be- 
longs to  Moses  and  Ilerodotus,  the  Sphinxes 
and  the  Pyramids  ;  at  the  other,  the  different 
notable  points  are  named  after  our  gracious 
Queen,  the  Emperor  Louis  Napoleon,  Sir  Rod- 
erick Murchison,  the  Earl  of  Ripdn,  and  Jor- 
dans,  the  Somersetshire  home  of  the  discover- 
er's ancestors. 

True,  it  is  not  for  the  first  time  that  the  solu- 
tion of  the  great  problem  has  been  announced. 
Apart  from  the  triumphs  arrogated  by  mere 
pretenders,  a  century  has  very  nearly  elapsed 
since  James  Bruce,  after  describing  hoyr, 
barefooted,  he  ran  down  the  hill  to  the  sacred 
spring,  suffering  many  hard  falls  from  the 
slippery  bulbous  roots  on  the  surface  of  the 
soil,  thus  proclaimed  his  sensations  to  the 
world  :  **  It  is  easier  to  guess  than  to  describe 
the  situation  of  my  mind  at  that  moment, 
standing  in  that  spot  which  had  baffled  the 
genius,  industry,  and  inquiry  of  both  an- 
cients and  moderns  for  the  course  of  near 
three  thousand  years.  Kings  had  attempted 
this  discovery  at  the  head  of  armies,  and  each 
expedition  vras  distinguished  from  the  last 
only  by  the  difference  of  numbers  which  had 
perished,  and  agreed  alone  in  the  disappoint- 
ment which  had  uniformly  and  without  ex- 
ception followed  them  all.  Fame,  riches,  and 
honor  had  been  held  out  for  a  series  of  ages 
to  every  individual  of  those  myriads  these 
princes  commanded,  without  having  produced 
one  man  capable  of  gratifying  the  curiosity 
of  his  sovereign,  or  wiping  off  this  stain  upon 
the  enterprise  and  abilities  of  mankind,  or 
adding  this  desideratum  for  the  encouragc- 

*  "  Journal  of  the  Disooverj  of  the  Source  of  the 
Nile."  By  John  Hanning  Speke,  Captain  H.M. 
Indian  Army ;  Fellow  and  Gold-medalist  of  the 
Royal  Qeographical  Society  ;  lion.  Ck)rr.  Member 
and  Gold-medalist  of  the  French  Geographical  So- 
ciety, eto.  W.  Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edinburgh  and 
London.    1863. 


ment  of  geography.  Though  a  mere  privBte 
Briton,  I  triumphed  here,  in  my  own  mind, 
over  kings  and  their  armies ;  and  every  com- 
parison was  leading  nearer  to  presumption, 
when  the  place  itself  where  I  stood — the  ob- 
ject of  my  vainglory — suggested  what  de- 
pressed my  short-lived  triumph." 

It  would  have  depressed  it  still  more  had 
he  knovni  that  he  viras  not  in  the  place  ho 
sought.  Where  the  Nile  divides  he  had  se- 
lected the  Blue  branch,  which  is  shorter,  and 
in  every  way  less  important,  than  the  White ; 
and  therefore  made  a  choice  which,  to  one 
professing  to  reach  the  farthest  source,  was  a 
mistake.  That  he  made  a  mistake,  however, 
cannot  detract  from  his  well-earned  fame  as 
a  brave  man,  an  indefatigable  explorer,  a 
mighty  linguist,  and  a  brilliant  writer  ;  and 
it  is  consolatory  to  remember  that  he  passed 
away  without  knowing  the  deficiency  of  hn 
achievement,  and  that  the  noble  and  suscepti- 
ble nature,  teased  in  declining  years  by  ma- 
lignity and  paltry  jealousy,  was  not  robbed 
of  the  great  delusion  that  upheld  it. 

Like  all  great  discoveries,  the  present  was 
the  fruit  of  an  original  idea,  bom  of  an  intui- 
tive genius  for  this  particular  kind  of  achieve- 
ment. It  was  by  an  inversion  of  the  previous 
efforts,  which  had  been  failures.  Those  am- 
bitious of  accomplishing  the  discovery  of  the 
river-head  naturally  enough  tried  to  force 
their  way  up  to  it  from  the  mouth  ;  and  so 
it  came  on  every  weary,  baffled  aspirant,  that 

**  Nilus  in  extremum  fugitperterritus  orbem, 
Occulitque  caput,  quod  adhuc  latet*' 

The  new  idea  was  to  cross  Africa  at  right 
angles  to  the  course  of  the  river,  strike  the 
head  waters,  and  verify  them  by  sailing  down. 
And  this  was  what  was  done.  At  between 
three  and  four  thousand  miles^  distance  from 
the  known  portions  of  the  Nile,  the  discoverer 
btartcd  in  a  direction  nearly  opposite  to  where 
these  lie.  Thus,  in  October,  I860,  along  with 
his  genial  companion  and  assistant,  Captain 
Grant,  he  left  behind  him  the  last  vestiges 
of  European  civilization  at  Zanzibar,  a  small 
island  six  degrees  south  of  the  equator,  well 
known  to  African  traders ;  and  he  saw  no 
European  countenance,  or  any  man  versed  in 
our  ways  of  Christian  civilization,  until,  de- 
scending the  Nile,  he  reached  Gondokoro  in 
February,  1803,  and  there  met  a  fellow-coun- 
tryman who  had  gone  in  search  of  him. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remind  the  reader 
that  the  conception  now  so  brilliantly  acoom- 
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plished  dawned  on  its  author  in  the  course  of 
an  exploring  expedition  through  the  lake  dis- 
tricts of  tropical  Africa^  of  which  he  gave  an 
account  in  some  articles  in  this  magazine  in 
1859. 

It  was  naturally  among  eminent  geogra- 
phers only  that  the  important  conclusion  to 
which  these  articles  pointed  could  be  fully 
comprehended.  But  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
also,  instead  of  being  only  an  amusing  narra- 
tive of  an  adventurous  expedition  through 
unknown  regions,  they  must  now  be  held  in 
esteem  as  the  harbingers  of  a  mighty  discov- 
ery. When  on  this  expedition,  he  set  eyes 
on  the  broad  waters  of  the  Victoria  N*yanza, 
he  said  to  himself,  **  All  right  —  here's  the 
Nile  top ;  "  or,  as  he  told  it  more  appropri- 
ately to  the  world  in  his  narrative,  **  When 
the  vast  expanse  of  the  pale-blue  waters  of 
the  N'yanza  burst  suddenly  upon  my  view, 
...  I  no  longer  felt  any  doubt  that  the  lake 
at  my  feet  gave  birth  to  that  interesting  river, 
the  source  of  which  has  been  the  subject  of 
BO  much  speculation,  and  the  object  of  so 
many  explorers.*' — {Maga  for  October,  1859, 
pp.  411,  412).  And  this  faith,  grounded 
on  a  special  sagacity  or  instinct  for  discovery, 
seems  never  to  have  faltered  ;  insomuch  that, 
even  whc^  ho  set  sail  on  the  river's  bosom, 
there  was  no  more  lingering  doubt  to  be  con- 
firmed than  the  experienced  navigator  feels 
alwut  his  arrival  in  any  familiar  port.  Yet, 
like  other  discoverers,  he  had  not  only  en- 
tirely to  rely  on  his  own  resources  for  his  be- 
lief, but  to  fight  for  it  against  strong  adversa- 
ries. 

In  his  first  expedition  to  the  African  lakes 
he  happened  to  be  the  junior  officer,  and  his 
senior  in  command  seems  to  have  considered 
his  conclusion  a  sort  of  heresy  amounting  to 
insubordination  ;  and  not  only  did  he  harbor 
this  opinion,  but  proclaimed  it  very  loudly  to 
the  world,  laughing  in  loud  print  at  the  folly 
of  the  Sub  who  thought  he  had  made  a  great 
discovery ; — so  adding  to  the  many  melan- 
choly illustrations  of  the  wise  counsel  that, 
k*  fallible  human  beings  are  determined  to 
prophesy,  it  is  safer  to  do  so  in  the  positive 
than  in  the  negative — to  predict  that  some- 
thing wilt  take  place,  not  that  it  will  never ^ 
since  fact  may  prove  the  falsity  of  the  latter 
iKjfore  the  seer  has  departed,  but  the  event 
that  is  to  be  may  be  supposed  only  to  bo  post- 
poned. Tlierc  was,  too,  it  appears,  a  curious 
local  difficulty  to  bo  overcome  in  the  informa- 1 
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tion  of  the  natives,  who  all  concurred  in  the 
statement  that  towards  the  north  a  large  river 
ran  into  the  lake,  excepting  those  who  said  it 
had  no  bounds  at  all  in  that  direction.  This 
last  view  was  disposed  of  by  the  use  of  a  com- 
mon word  for  lake  and  water,  so  that  the  river 
was  the  boundless  continuation.  But  for  the 
other  assertion  a  more  subtle  solution  had  to 
be  found  in  a  peculiarity  of  the  structure  of 
the  language,  which  made  it  appear  to  invert 
'  its  meaning,  and  speak  of  water  as  running 
into  the  lake  as  the  means  of  conveying  the 
meaning  that  it  ran  out.  AY  hen  we  re^^era- 
ber  that  the  German  for  going  to  a  place 
means,  in  its  other  uses,  from,  while  from 
means  of,  and  that  there,  as  well  as  in  Scot- 
land, in  calculations  of  time,  half-four  means 
three  and  a  half,  we  may  have  a  notion — but 
still  rather  an  imperfect  one — of  such  a  spe- 
cialty. , 

Without  further  prelifeinary  we  shall  now 
quote  the  description  of  the  Nile  as  it  actually 
tumbles  out  of  the  great  lake.'  TRe  spot  is 
distant  from  the  mouth  some  2,300  miles — 
more  than  thirty-four  degrees  of  latitude, 
and  nearly  a  tenth  of  the  whole  circumference 
of  the  globe.  As  the  river  breaks  through 
a  dyke  in  something  like  a  cataract,  the 
place  is  called  by  the  natives  simply  <<  The 
Stones." 

''To  Ripon  Falls,  28M.— At  last,  with  a 
good  push  for  it,  crossing  hills  and  threading 
huge  grasses,  as  well  as  extensive  village 
plantations  lately  devastated  by  elephants, — 
they  had  eaten  all  that  was  eatable,  and  what 
would  not  serve  for  food  they  had  destroyed 
with  their  trunks,  not  one  plantain  or  one 
hut  being  left  entire, — wo  arrived  at  the  ex- 
treme end  of  the  iourney,  the  farthest  point 
ever  visited  by  the  expedition  on  the  same 
parallel  of  latitude  as  King  MttSsa's  palace, 
and  iust  forty  miles  east  of  it. 

"We  were  well  rewarded  ;  for  the  *  Stones,' 
as  the  Waganda  call  the  falls,  was  by  far  the 
most  interesting  sight  I  had  seen  in  Africa. 
Everybody  ran  to  see  them  at  once,  though 
the  march  had  been  long  and  fatiguing  ;  and 
oven  my  sketch-block  was  called  into  play. 
Though  beautiful,  the  scene  was  not  exactly 
what  I  expected ;  for  the  broad  surface  of  the 
lake  was  shut  out  from  view  by  a  spur  of  hilU 
and  the  falls,  about  twelve  feet  deep,  and 
400  to  500  feet  broad,  were  broken  by  rocks. 
Still  it  was  a  sight  that  attracted  one  to  it 
for  hours — the  roar  of  the  waters,  the  thou- 
sands of  passenger-fish  leaping  at  the  falls, 
with  all  tneir  might,  the  Wasoga  and  Wa- 
ganda fishermen  coming  out  in  boats  and  tak- 
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inj;  post  on  all  the  rocks  with  rod  and  hook, 
hippopotami  and  crocodiles  Ijing  sleepily  on 
the  water,  the  ferry  at  work  abbvc  the  falls, 
and  cattle  drivsn  down  to  drink  at  the  margin 
of  the  lake, — made  in  all,  with  the  pretty  na- 
ture of  the  country — small  hills,  grassy- 
topped,  with  trees  in  the  folds  and  gardens 
on  the  lower  slopes — as  interesting  a  picture 
as  one  could  wish  to  see. 

The  expedition  had  now  performed  its  func- 
tions. I  saw  that  old  Fatber^ile,  without 
any  douht,  rises  in  the  Victoria  N*yanza,  and, . 
as  I  had  foretold,  that  lake  is  the  great  source 
of  the  holy  river  which  cradled  the  first  ex- 
pounder of  our  religious  belief.  I  mourned, 
however,  when  I  thought  how  much  I  had 
lost  by  the  delays  in  the  journey  having  de- 
prived me  of  the  pleasure  of  going  to  look  at 
the  north-east  corner  of  the  N'yanza,  to  see 
what  connection  there  was,  by  the  strait  so 
often  spoken  of,  with  it  and  the  other  lake 
where  the  Waganda  went  to  get  their  salt, 
and  from  which  ai^other  fiver  flowed  to  the 
north,  making  *  Usoga  an  island.'  But  I  felt 
I  ought  ^0  be  content  with  what  t  had  been 
spared  to  accomplish  ;  for  I  had  seen  full  half 
of  the  lake,  and  had  information  given  me  of 
the  other  lialf,  by  means  of  which  I  knew  all 
about  thp  lake,  as  far,  at  least,  as  the  chief 
objects  of  geographical  importance  were  con- 
cerned." 

What  will  probably  cause  most  surprise  in 
the  rentier  who  alights  on  such  a  passage 
without  bfiiig  prepared  for  it  by  the  spe- 
cialties of  thirt  altogether  surprising  book,  is 
its  homely,  undramatizcd  simplicity.  While 
the  unsuccessful  explorers  drag  us  through 
deserts  of  stone  and  sand  and  salt,  diversified 
by  the  sweep  of  some  terrific  monsoon,  or  stick 
UB  fast  in  impenetrable  jungles  among  snakes 
and  centipedes — 

"  Where  the  deadly  vine  doth  weep 
Its  venomous  tears,  and  nightly  etoep 
The  flesh  in  blistering  dew  " — 

here  wo  have  the  active  fishermen,  the  ferry 
crossing  and  recrossing,  the  goodly  kine  com- 
ing down  to  drink,  the  gardens,  the  small  ver- 
dant hills, — barring  the  hippopotami  and 
crocodiles,  for  all  the  world  liko  a  scene  in 
Westmoreland. 

If**  up  the  Nile"  should  ever  become  as 
householdish  words  as  **  up  the  Rhine,"  then, 
when  the  cretaceous  crocodile  and  his  fat 
friend  the  genial  hippopotamus  are  disturbed 
in  the  inward  recesses  of  their  watery  resi- 
dences by  the  splash  of  the  paddle-wheel  and 
the  shriek  of  the  railway-whistle — then  will 
the  doscriptions  of  tho  first  European  who 


set  eyes  on  these  regiooa  be  siereotyped  mto 
all  the  Murrays,  and  be  read  by  lazy  loxur  i- 
ous  tourists  at  the  bow-windows  of  their  ho- 
tels, and  tested  by  tho  actual  vision  beforo 
them.  But  this  generation  will  probahif 
pass  away  before  tourism  has  penetrated  thus 
fiir,  and  in  the  mean  time  tho  world  most  be 
content  with  the  discoverer's  description  pf 
what  he  saw.  Let  us  give  a  little  more  of  it, 
premising  that,  although  he  approached  the 
Nile  from  the  Victoria  N'yanza  Lake*  hit 
first  sight  of  the  river  was  not  at  tl^e  exit 
described  in  the  quotation.  For  reas(||i8  con- 
nected with  the  facilities  for  transit  t^roq^h 
the  states  bordering  on  the  lake,  he  had  to 
strike  the  river  some  way  down,  and  walk  to 
its  exit ;  so  it  fell  out  that  his  first  sight  of 
the  actual  Nile  occurred  at  Urondogani,  09 
the  21st  of  July,  186$ ;  and  he  thus  describes 
what  he  saw  with  sententious  brevity : — 

**  Here  at  last  I  stood  on  the  brink  of  the 
Nile  ;  most  beautiful  was  the  scene — nothing 
could  surpass  it !  It  was  the  very  perfection 
of  the  kind  of  effect  aimed  at  in  a  nighly  kept 
park ;  with  a  magnificent  stream  from  600  to 
700  yards  wide,  dotted  with  islets  and  rocks 
the  former  occupied  by  fishermen's  huts,  the 
latter  Inr  sterns  and  crocodiles  basking  in  the 
sun, — flowing  between  fine  high  grassy  banks, 
with  rich  trees  and  plantains  in  *the  haok- 
ground,  where  herds  of  the  nsunniiand  harle- 
beest  could  be  seen  grazing,  while  the  hip* 
popotami  were  snorting  in  tho  water,,  and 
florikan  and  guinea-fowl  rising  at  our  feet. 
Unfortunately,  the  chief  district  officer, 
Mlondo,  was  from  home,  but  we  took  pos- 
session of  his  huts — clean,  extensive,  and 
tidilv  kept — facing  the  river,  and  felt  as  if  a 
residence  here  would  do  one  good." 

Had  the  discoverer  been  very  maoh  dis- 
posed to  moralize  aloud  about  the  historical 
and  religious  associations — rich  almost  be- 
yond any  earthly  parallel — of  the  sight  on 
which  he  looked,  he  would  have  found  a 
rather  discouraging  auditory  in  his  assist- 
ants. To  some  of  them  he  appears  to  have 
ventured  on  a  remark  appropriate  to  tho  sol- 
emn occasion  ;  it  was  responded  to  by  his 
faithful  lieutenant  and  aide-de-camp,  Bom- 
bay, a  personage  in  whom  the  reader  of  this 
journal  becomes  extremely  interested  f  and 
his  comment  is  about  as  good  an  instance  of 
tlie  thorough  materialism  of  the  tropical 
mind  as  we  remember  to  have  seen : — 

**  I  told  my  men  they  ought  to  shave  their 
heads  and  bathe  in  the  holy  river,  the  cradle 
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of  Mosee — tbo  watere  of  which,  sweetened  and  entireneas  of  ignorance  cannot  be  ij^ore 
with  sugar,  men  carry  all  the  wav  from  Egypt  strongly  expressed.  It  always  seems  strange 
to  Mecca,  and  sell  to  the  pilgrims  But  to  us  that  there  should  be  anywhere  a  people 
Bombay,  who  is  a  ph,lo«>phcr  of  the  Epicu-  ^j^  themselves  in  some  measure  civilizS, 
rean  school,  said,  *  Wo  don't  look  on  those  ,  ,,  ^ .  •  ^  j  -i-u  xu  • 
things  in  the  same  fanciful  manner  that  you  «?^"^^  ^f  ^  a^^uaintcd  with  us,  their  supe- 
do ;  we  are  contented  with  all  the  common-  'lors  and  masters  m  civilization.  But  this 
places  of  life,  and  look  for  nothing  beyond  notion  is  a  relic  of  provincialism.  TheCook- 
tbe  present.  If  things  don't  go  well,  it  is  ney — about  the  most  ignorant  creature  in  the 
God^will;  and  if  they  do  go  well,  thai  is  world,  who  thinks  all  Scotsmen  wear  kilts 
his  will  also.*  '*  !  ^^^^  lubricate  themselves  with  sulphur,  and 
Going  up  from  the  point  where  the  river  all  Frenchmen  feed  on  frogs  and  play  on  the 
is  first  sighted  to  its  exit  from  the  lake,  the  fiddle — cannot  easily  imagine  a  place  where 
traveller  favors  the  world  with  another  short '  London  is  unknown.  Europe  must  be  con- 
description  of  a  rapid' in  the  course  of  his  tent  to  find  that  Uganda  has  been  in  total 
walk : — 


**  I  marched  up  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile, 


ignorance  of  the  Overland  Route  or  the  Sfies 
Canal,  of  Napoleon  and  Nelson — of  all  the 


ataconsidcrablc^distancefrom  the  water,  tJ  illustrious  men  and  nations  and  deeds,  the 
the  Isamha  Rapids,  passing  through  rich  associations  of  which  liave  clustered  round 
jungle  and  plantain-gardens.  Nango,  an  old  i  the  mighty  river  for  some  three  thousand 
friend,  and  district  officer  of  the  place,  first  years.  There  is  evidence,  however,  that  the 
refreshed  us  with  a  dish  of  plantain-squash  '  Greek  geographers  knew  about  the  Moaa- 
and  dried  fish,  with  pombe.    He  told  us  he   tains  of  the  Moon  and  the  great  lake.    The 


is  often  threatened  by  elephants,  but  ho  sed- 
ulously keeps  them  off  with  charms;  for  if 
they  ever  tasted  a  plantain  they  would  never 
leave  the  cardcn  until  they  had  cleared  it 
out.     lie  then  took  us  to  see  the  nearest  falls 


knowledge  of  each  other  may  probably  atone 
time  have  \xxTi  mutual ;  and  it  almost  looks 
like  a  tradition  of  such  a  thing,  that  there 
is  still  a  sacredness  about  the  great  lake  be- 


of  the  Nile — extremely  beautiful,  but  very  yond  what  it  would  seem  entitled  to  as  a 
confined.  The  water  ran  deep  between  its  I  mere  sheet  of  water.  This  is  impersonated 
banks,  which  were  covered  with  fine  grass,  !  by  a  kind  of  Neptune— a  being  whom  the 
ioft,  cloudy  acacias,  and  festoons  of  lilac  con- ,  ^^^j^^^  ^avo  invested  with  as  much  of  the 
volvuli ;    whilst  hero  and  there,  where  the       ^         r     j  •*.        •!.  •    •    xu  •  *  - 

land  had  .lipped  above  the  rapid^  bared  natureof  a  deity  as  it  is  in  their  own  natures 
places  of  red  earth  could  be  seen,  like  that  |  ^o  conceive.  Ue  has  a  kind  of  priesthood, 
of  Devonshire  :  tlierc,  too,  the  waters,  im-  j  who  seem  to  be  so  far  in  his  confidence  as  to 
pcded  hy  a  natural  dam,  looked  like  a  huge  |  know  the  sort  of  weather  he  is  working  with 
mill-pond,  sullen  and  dark,  in  which  two  at  any  given  time  ;  and,  after  the  manner  of 
crocodiles,  laving  about,  were  looking  out  for  their  order  all  over  the  world,  they  profeea, 
prey.  From  tho  high  banks  we  looked  down  ^  ^^^^  y^^-^^  ^^^  imperfect  extent,  to  have 
upon  a  line  of  sloping,  wooded  islets  lyme;  .     .  .  .,  ^  .  <,  _^^  . 

aSross  the  stream,  which  divide  its  waters,  a  vote  in  such  questions,  or  an  influence  m 
and,  by  interrupting  them,  cause  at  once  both  propitiating  tho  supremo  will,  which  is  of 
dam  and  rapids.  The  whole  was  more  fairy-  course  a  source  of  more  or  less  iafluenco  on 
like,  wild,  and  romantic  than — I  must  con-  '  their  own  power  and  earthly  interests. 
fees  that  ray  thoughts  took  that  shape— anv-  In  a  grand  regatta  or  boating  party,  which 
thing  I  ever  saw  outside  of  a  theatre.  It  the  King  of  Uganda  has  on  the  lake,  we  are 
was  exactly  the  sort  of  place,  in  (act,  where,  I  intr^^u^    to  tho  domestic  circle  of   this 

bridged  across  from  one  Bide-slip  to  the  other,    XT    *.       »   i*  u      •  -*.         ^«i.^r ♦ -^u 

on  a  moonlight  night,  brigands  would  assem^  I  Neptune's  high-priest-a  sort  of  watery  arch- 
bio  to  enact  some  dreadful  tragedy.  Even  |  ^'^^^V^  supreme,  apparently,  within  his  own 
the  Wanguana  seemed  spell-bound  at  the  dominions ;  and  surely  never  before  woa 
novel  beauty  of  the  sight,  and  no  one  thought '  ecclesiastical  dignitary  painted  for  us  in  so 
of  moving  till  hunger  warned  us  night  was  i  Teniers-likc  a  fashion.  The  monarch  directs 
setting  in,  and  wo  had  better  look  out  for  the  boats  to  peddle  towards  *»  an  ishind  oo- 
lodgings."  cupied  by  the  Mgussa  or  Neptune  of  th6 

The  people  at  tho  top  of  the  Nile  had  no   N^yanza— not  in  person,  for  Mgussa  is  a 
more  notion  of  where  its  waters  went  to,  or 
who  lived  at  the  other  end,  than  wo  had  of 
its  source,  or  the  dwellers  in  that  region; 


spirit,  but  by  his  familiar  or  deputy,  the 
great  medium  who  communicates  the  secrets 
of  the  decD  to  the  King  of  Ugjo^ida.    la 
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another  sense  he  might  be  said  to  be  the  pre- 
siding priest  of  the  source  of  the  Nile,  and  as 
sach  was  of  course  an  interesting  person  for 
me  to  meet." 

**  We  turned  into  the  hut>of  the  Mgussa's 
familiar,  which  at  the  farther  end  was  deco- 
rated with  many  mystic  symbols, — amongst 
others  a  paddle,  the  badge  of  his  high  office, 
— and  for  some  time  we  sat  chatting,  when 
pomb^  was  brought,  and  the  spiritual  medium 
arrived.  lie  was  dressed  Wichw^zi  fashion,  j 
with  a  little  white  goat-skin  apron,  adorned  i 
with  numerous  charms,  and  used  a  paddle 
for  a  mace  or  walking-stick.  He  was  not  an 
old  man,  though  he  affected  to  be  so — walk- 
ing very  slowly  and  deliberately,  coughing 
astbmatically,  glimmering  with  his  eyes,  and 
mumbling  like  a  witch.  With  much  affected 
difficulty  ho  sat  at  the  end  of  the  hut  beside 
the  symbols  alluded  to,  and  continued  his 
coughing  full  half  an  hour,  when  his  wife 
came  in  in  the  same  manner,  without  saying 
a  word,  and  assumed  the  same  affected  style. 
The  king  jokingly  looked  at  me  and  laughed, 
and  then  at  these  strange  creatures,  by  turn,  I 
as  much  as  to  say,  What  do  you  think  of 
them?  but  no  voice  was  heard  save  that  of  ; 
the  old  wife,  who  croaked  like  a  frog  for 
water,  and,  when  some  was  brought,  croaked 
again  because  it  was  not  the  purest  of  the 
lake's  produce — had  the  first  cup  changed, 
wetted  her  lips  with  the  second,  and  hobbled 
away  in  the  same  manner  as  she  came. 

"At  this  juncture  the  Mgussa's  familiar, 
motioned  the  Kamraviona  and  several  officers 
to  draw  around  him,  when,  in  a  very  low 
tone,  he  gave  them  all  the  orders  of  the  deep, 
and  walked  away.  His  revelations  seemed 
unpropitious,  for  wo  immediately  repaired  to 
our  boats  and  returned  to  our  quarters." 

Although  the  ancient  river  and  the  mighty  , 
lake  are  the  points  on  which  the  discoverer's 
fame  will  naturally  concentrate,  the  world's 
obligations  to  him  go  much  farther.  Whether 
or  not  he  has  laid  out  a  new  touring  district,  i 
as  securely  as  we  can   calculate  upon  the . 
world  not  retrograding  into  barbarism  and 
poverty,  so  surely  can  we  calculate  on  a  new 
and  vast  field  of  enterprise  and  industry  hav-  I 
ing  been  developed.     As  no  one  had  pene- 1 
trated  to  the  interior  of  tropical  Africa,  it 
fell  to  the  philosophers,  by  a  system  of  in- 
duction, to  tell  us  what  sort  of  place  it  is. 
They  were  mistaken   in   their  inference,  as 
poor  human  beings  from  time  to  time  will  be, ' 
even  though  they  should  call  themselves  phi- 
losophers.    That  far  to  the  north  and  far  to 
the  south  of  the  equator  were  vast  arid  des- , 
ertB  of  sand  and  salt,  was  a  palpable  truth.  1 


Reason  was  then  shown  why  the  moistoie  of 
which  these  tracts  were  deprived  was  con- 
oen trated  at  the  equator,  where  it  caosed 
drenching  rains,  which,  under  the  heat  of 
the  sun,  encumbered  the  earth  with  a  rank 
vegetation  generative  of  pestilent  ^miasmas, 
and  altogether  forming  a  tract  too  epongily 
saturated  to  be  bent  to  human  use  bj  tile- 
draining,  or  any  of  the  other  puny  operations 
of  existing  agriculture. 

Bold  speculators,  indeed,  indulged  in  a 
dream  that  Providence  had  set  down  two 
great  compensating  elements  in  Africa,  which 
were  some  day  to  test  the  engineering  akili 
of  man  in  subduing  them  to  co-operation  fOr 
his  advantage.  The  surplus  waters  of  Cen- 
tral Africa  were  to  irrigate  the  sandy  plains 
on  either  side,  sending  forth  its  own  pestilen- 
tial elements  to  con&r  fruitfulness  on  the 
desert.  It  is  a  pity,  perhaps,  but  these  fine 
speculations  have  been  ruined  by  the  discoT>> 
ery  that  zhe  equatorial  belt  docs  not  contain 
pestilential  elements  to  be  got  rid  of.  There 
is  neither  excessive  moisture  nor  excessive 
heat,  and  the  climate  appears  to  bo  one  of 
the  finest  in  the  world.  It  might  have  been 
exactly  as  the  philosophers  settled  it,  but  for 
the  important  fact  that  the  country  is  a  table- 
land, varying  from  three  thousand  to  six 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  so 
that  what  raises  us  above  vegetation  and  into 
the  regions  of  eternal  snow  at  this  latitude, 
brings  us  up  to  a  temperate  climate  at  the 
equator. 

The  discoverer  saw  a  large  tract  of  this 
kind  of  country.  He  thinks  it  stretohes  right 
across  Africa,  bisected  by  the  equator ;  and 
the  geographical  sagacity  he  has  shown  be- 
speaks confidence  for  this  opinion.  There 
are  districts  of  rich,  alluvial  country,  full  of 
food,  animal  and  vegetable,  resembling  the 
finer  parts  of  Dorset  or  Somerset ;  and  if  the 
Dorsetshire  or  Somersetshire  farm-laborer 
could  realize  the  abundant  luxuries  at  the 
command  of  the  people  of  these  favored  die* 
tricts,  his  teeth  would  water,  and  he  would 
sigh  with  the  vain  wish  that  he  had  been 
born  black  and  blubber-lipped,  and  set  down 
in  tropical  Africa.  Buteher-meat  in  all  vari- 
eties, from  the  rarest  game  kind  to  the  fuU- 
lx)dicd  beef  of  the  buffiilo,  abounds,  and  is 
well  cooked ;  while  the  plantain  affords  a  sub- 
stitute— and  a  capital  one — for  bread  and  po- 
tatoes. A  sort  of  wine,  or  strong  beer,  made 
from  the  plantain,  and  called  pombd,  appears 
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to  abound  to  an  extent  that  would  greatly ' 
distress  the  British  League  of  Total  Abstain- 
ers. In  factf  these  dusky  descendants  of  Ham, , 
instead  of  being  cursed  for  the  indecorous  con- 
duct of  their  great  ancestor,  woijild  appear  to 
be  endowed  with  a  fund  of  material  happi- 
ness beyond  what  poor  fallen  human  nature  | 
is  entitled  to  expect,  were  it  not  for  such 
slight  drawbacks  as  their  constant  liability 
to  be  kidnapped  as  slaves,  or  put  to  death  by 
tyrannical  kings,  and  to  be  decimated  by  fam- 
ines, caused  by  their  own  carelessness  in  neg- 
lecting to  make  any  sort  of  provision  for  an 
unproductive  period,  however  brief.  But 
these  slight  crooks  in  their  lot  appear  to  give 
them  no  uneasiness,  and  to  abate  nothing 
from  the  rollicking,  easy  manner  in  which 
they  journey  through  life,  with  a  resolution 
to  live  by  the  way.  In  fact,  in  this  weary, 
working,  utilitarian  world  of  ours,  it  might- 
ily refrcslics  one  to  read  the  accounts,  one 
after  another,  of  jolly,  merry  scenes  with 
which  this  book  abounds.  It  is  like  travel- 
ling with  an  excessively  good-humored,  ge- 
nial, and  amusing  companion. 

Thus  the  allusions  td  high  cultivation  and 
affluence  are  naturally  not  concentrated  in  any 
one  place,  but  crop  out  through  the  work, 
mingled  with  social  contrasts  which  are  not 
without  their  parallels  in  the  countries  we 
are  in  use  to  call  civilized.  The  expedition 
has  penetrated  some  seven  or  eight  hundred 
miles  through  the  interior,  when,  on  the  edge 
of  the  great  lake,  near  the  territory  of  Uganda, 
the  following  successive  sketches  occur : — 

"  On  arrival  at  Xgambdzi,  I  was  immensely 
struck  with  the  neatness  and  good  arrange- 
ment of  the  place,  as  well  as  its  excessive 
beauty  and  richness.  No  part  of  Bengal  or 
Zanzioar  could  excel  it  in  either  respect ;  and 
my  men,  with  one  voice,  exclaimed,  *  Ah, 
wnat  people  these  Waganda  are !  *  and  passed 
other  remarks,  whicli  may  be  abridged  as  fol- 
lows :  »  They  build  their  huts  and  keep  their 
gardens  just  as  well  as  we  do  at  Unguja,  with 
screens  and  enclosures  for  privacy,  a  clearance 
in  front  ot  their  cstaolishments,  and  a  baraza 
or  reception-hut  facing  the  buildings.  Then, 
too,  what  a  beautiful  prospect  it  has  ! — rich, 
marshy  plains  studded  witti  mounds,  on  each 
of  which  grows  the  umbrella  cactus,  or  some 
other  evergreen  tree  ;  and  b«'yond,  again,  an- 
other hill-spur  such  as  tlie  one  we  have  crossed 
over.*  One  of  King  Mtowi's  uncles,  who  had 
not  been  burne<l  to  dt  atli  by  the  order  of  the 
late  King Sumna  on  his  nHccnsion  to  the  throne, 
was  the  proprietor  of  this  place,  but  anfortu- 


nately  he  was  from  home.  However,  his 
substitute  gave  me  his  barnza  to  live  in,  and 
brought  many  presents  of  goats,  fowls,  sweet 
potatoes,  yams,  plantains,  sugar-cane,  and 
indian-com,  and  apologized  in  the  end  for  de- 
ficiency in  hospitality.  I,  of  course,  gav9 
him  beads  in  return. 

**  Continuing  over  the  same  kind  of  ground 
in  the  next  succeeding  spurs  of  the  streaky 
red-clay  sandstone  hills,  we  put  up  at  the  res- 
idence of  Isamgdvi,  a  Mkunj^u,  or  district  oflS- 
cer  of  Riiraanika*s.  His  residence  was  as  well 
kept  as  Mt<^'s  uncle's  ;  but  instead  of  a  ba- 
raza fronting  his  house,  he  had  a  small  en- 
closure, with  three  small  huts  in  it,  kept 
apart  for  devotional  purposes,  or  to  propiti- 
ate the  evil  spirits — in  short,  according  to 
the  notions  of  the  place,  a  church.  This  offi- 
cer gave  me  a  cOw  and  some  plantains,  and  I 
in  return  gave  him  a  wire  and  some  beads. 
Many  mendicant  women ,  called  by  some  Wich- 
wdzi,  by  others  Mabandwa,  all  wearing  the 
most  fantastic  dresses  of  mbugu,  covered  with 
beads,  shells,  and  sticks,  danced  before  ns, 
singing  a  comic  song,  the  chorus  of  which 
was  a  long,  shrill  rolling  Coo-roo-coo-roo,  coo- 
poo-coo-roo,  delivered  as  they  came  to  a  stand- 
still. Their  true  functions  were  just  as  ob- 
scure as  the  religion  of  the  negroes  generally ; 
some  called  them  devil-drivers,  others  evil-eye 
averters  ;  but,  whatever  it  was  for,  they  im- 
posed a  tax  on  the  people,  whose  minds  being 
governed  by  a  necessity  for  making  some  self- 
sacrifice  to  propitiate  something,  they  could 
not  tell  what,  for  their  welfare  in  the  world, 
they  always  gave  them  a  trifie  in  the  same 
way  as  the  East  Indians  do  their  fakirs.  .  .  . 

*'  Maula  now  came,  after  receiving  repeated 
and  angry  messages,  and  I  forced  him  to  make 
a  move.  He  led  me  straight  up  to  his  home, 
a  very  nice  place,  in  which  he  gave  me  a  very 
large,  clean,  and  comfortable  hut — had  no 
end  of  plantains  brought  for  me  and  my  men 
— and  said,  *  Now  you  have  really  entered 
the  kingdom  of  Uganda,  for  the  future  you 
must  buy  no  more  food.  At  every  place  that 
you  stop  for  the  day,  the  officer  m  charge 
will  bring  you  plantains,  otherwise  your  men 
can  help  themselves  in  the  gardens,  for  such 
are  the  laws  of  the  land  when  a  king's  guest 
travels  in  it.  Any  one  found  selling  anything 
to  either  yourself  or  your  men  would  be  pun- 
ished.* Accordingly,  I  stopped  the  aaily 
issue  of  beads ;  but  no  sooner  had  I  done  so, 
than  all  my  men  declared  they  couM  not  eat 

J'  )lantains.  It  was  all  very  well,  they  said, 
or  the  Waganda  to  do  so,  because  they  were 
used  to  it,  but  it  did  not  satisfy  their  hunger. 
'*  Maula,  all  smirks  and  smiles,  on  seeine 
me  order  the  things  out  for  the  march,  begged 
I  would  have  patience,  and  wait  till  the  mes- 
sqoger  returned  from  the  king ;  it  would 
.not  take  more  than  ten  days  at  the  most. 
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Much  aunoyed  at  this  nonsense,  I  ordered  my 
tent  to  be  pitched.  I  refused  all  Maula's 
plantains,  and  gave  my  men  beads  to  buy 
erain  again  with  ;  and,  finding  it  necessary 
to  get  up  some  indignation,  said  I  would  not 
Stand  being  chained  like  a  dog ;  if  he  would 
not  go  on  ahead,  I  should  go  without  him. 
Maula  then  said  he  would  go  to  a  friend  ^s 
and  come  back  again.  I  said,  if  he  did 
not,  I  should  go  off;  and  so  the  conversation 
ended. 

**  2(jth. — Drumming,  singing,  screaming, 
yelling,  and  dancing  had  been  going  on  these 
last  two  days  and  two  nights  to  drive  the 
Phdpo  or  devil  out  of  a  village.  The  whole 
pf  tue  ceremonies  were  most  ludicrous.  An 
pld  man  and  woman,  smeared  with  white 
mud,  and  holding  pots  of  pombd  in  their  laps, 
sat  in  front  of  abut,  whilst  other  people  kept 
constantly  bringing  them  baskets  full  of  plan- 
tain-squash and  more  pots  of  pom  be.  In  the 
courtyard  fronting  them  were  hundreds  of 
men  and  women  dressed  in  smart  mbiigiis — 
the  males  wearing  for  turbans  strings  of 
abrus-seeds  wound  round  their  heads,  with 
polished  boars'  tusks  stuck  in  in  a  jaunty 
^nanner.  These  were  the  people  who,  all 
drunk  as  fifcrs,  were  keeping  up  such  a  con- 
tinual row  to  frighten  the  devil  away." 

If  the  fruitfulness  of  these  districts,  and 
their  advance  in  a  sort  of  civilization  of  their 
own,  might  somewhat  surprise  the  travel- 
lers, tliey  thcm&olves  created  astonishment  on 
grounds  not  quite  dissimilar.  For,  if  we 
have  been  under  the  impression  that  the  in-  j 
habitants  of  Equatorial  Africa  are  utterly  I 
steeped  in  barbarism,  they  have  retaliated  on  : 
us  with  a  vengeance.  Just  look  at  the  ex-  i 
cuse  solemnly  offered  by  King  Kamrasi  of  j 
Dnyoro  for  having  dealt  capriciously  and  in- : 
hospitably  with  two  officers  of  her  majesty's  , 
Indian  army  : —  i 

**  At  the  time  the  white  men  were  living 
in  Uganda,  many  of  the  people  who  had  seen 
them  there  came  and  dcscribcHl  them  as  such  ' 
monsters,  they  ate  up  mountains  and  drank 
the  N'yanza  clry  ;  and  although  they  fed  on 
both  beef  and  mutton,  they  were  not  satisfied 
until  they  got  a  dish  of  the  *  tender  parts  * , 
of  human  beings  three  times  a  day.  Now,  I 
was  extremely  anxious  to  see  men  of  such  , 
wonderful  natures.  I  could  have  stood  their 
mountain-eating  and  N'yanza-drinking  ca- 
pacities, but  on  no  consideration  would  I  sub- 
mit to  sacrifice  my  subjects  to  their  appetites, 
and  for  this  reason  I  first  sent  to  turn  them 
back ;  but  afterwards,  on  hearing  from  Dr. 
K'yengo*9  men  that,  although  the  white  men 
had  travelled  all  through  their  country,  and 
brought  all  the  pretty  and  wonderful  thiogis  I 


of  the  world  there,  they  had  never  beard  atieb 
monstrous  imputations  cast  upon  them,  I  sent 
a  second  time  to  call  them  on  :  these  are  tiw 
facts  of  the  case.'* 

Again : — 

<<  We  were  anything  but  welooined  at  Ki- 
ratosi,  the  people  asking  by  what  bad  lack 
we  had  come  there  to  eat  up  their  crops ; 
but  in  a  little  while  they  flocked  to  our  doon 
and  admired  our  traps,  remarking  that  ther 
believed  each  iron  box  contained  a  conple  oi 
white  dwarfs,  which  we  carry  on  our  ahooi- 
ders,  sitting  straddle-legs,  back  to  badL,  aa4 
they  fly  ofiT  to  eat  people  whenever  ihej  get 
the  order." 

The  advance,  indeed,  of  these  nations  91 
the  merely  material  elements  of  civilizatioil 
— in  good  living  and  mechanical  skill — ii  % 
matter  of  extremely  interesting  study,  al- 
though it  is  of  a  kind  apt  to  confound  biiQi^ 
principles  in  etlinological  philosophy,  and  t^ 
humiliate  their  authors.  The  wisest  of  oa  aia 
ever  too  apt  to  make  our  own  form  of  civili* 
zation  the  measure  of  other  people's  absolnia 
advance.  Feudal  traditions,  and  many  othfr 
causes,  have  associated  an  advanced  oiviUia-. 
tion  with  great  houses  of  stone  or  brick,  and 
taught  us  to  despise  the  hovel  of  turf  or  mii4 
thatched  with  grass  as  a  type  of  primiti?a 
barbarism;  but  the  genius  of  the  Uganda 
people  having  run  upon  the  structure  of  hate, 
— and  possibly  the  climate  and  materials  at 
hand  exercising  an  influence  in  its  favor, — 
they  appear  to  have  carried  this  style  Ojf 
architecture  to  a  marvellous  height  of  ex- 
cellence. They  are  subtle  workers  in  iroif^^ 
both  for  useful  and  ornamental  purposes; 
and  the  ivory-merchants,  who  carry  seduc- 
tive goods  for  the  purchase  of  tusks,  know 
that  there  is  no  use  of  trying  to  tempt  these 
people  with  the  common  Sheffield  ware  that 
is  omnipotent  among  really  savage  tribes — 
the  Waganda  can  make  better  than  Um 
trader  brings  to  them.  They  appear,  too, 
to  be  highly  accomplished  in  all  peltry-work, 
or  manufactures  from  furs  and  skins.  Who- 
ever is  of  opinion  that  the  highest  type  of 
civilization  is  to  be  found  in  **  a  strong  gov- 
ernment," let  him  go  to  Uganda, — ^where^ 
by  the  way,  as  one  of  its  fruits,  ho  will  fuan^ 
sanitary  rules  and  measures  for  the  removal 
of  impurities  such  as  would  make  the  heart 
of  Mr.  Chadwick  rejoice  within  him,  and 
such  as  he  has  in  vain  attempted  to  secors 
for  the  great  cities  of  this  empire. 

The  etiquette  of  courts  and  the  habits  of 
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the  higher  orders  of  society  in  Europe,  tJiough 
oflen  ridiculed  by  satiriste  and  condciutied 
by  cynics,  have  generally  been  counted  nmtinjT 
the  fruits — not  always  the  good  fruits — of 
mature  civilization.  They  are  genprallj 
fepoken  of  as  of  historical  origin, — ^oman  or 
darly  feudal, — and  are  thus  consecrated  by 
grand  associations,  while  modem  polish  hai 
nnoothed  down  their  asperities,  and  can^ 
folly  adapted  the  whole  to  the  advanced  civ* 
ilization  in  which  it  is  our  privilege  to  live, 
^thout  departing  fer  from  the  long  sueccs- 
iion  of  precedents  on  which  all  is  founded. 
This  may  be  true  of  European  courts  and 
good  society;  yet  whoever  would  sec  eti- 
quettes at  once  the  most  complex  and  jx'cul- 
iar,  as  little  like  the  etiquettes  of  Europe  as 
H  is  possible  to  conceive,  and  at  the  same 
time  protected  by  regulations  as  strict  um  the 
traditionary  usages  of  the  most  ancient  Eu- 
ropean or  Asiatic  courts,  let  him  go  to  Ugan- 
da, and  bo  presented,  if  ho  have  influen*5c 
enough,  at  the  court  of  the  great  King  ]\I(:eaa. 
Here  is  an  account  of  the  discoverer's  first 
reception,  which  may  be  useful  for  the  Htran- 
ger's  guidance  on  the  solemn  occasion,  and 
he  will  excuse  the  rather  unpronounceable 
technicalities,  uncd  for  once  in  a  way  on  ac- 
oount  of  the  precise  definitions  given  of  their 
grotesque  import :  it  will  be  seen  that  at  the 
time  referred  to  there  is  a  quecn-dowagt-^r's 
eoart  as  well  as  a  kinnj's. 


**  To-day  the  king  sent  his  pages  to  an- 
tiounce  his  intention  of  holding  a  levre  in 
my  honor.  1  prepared  for  my  first  prei^fii tui- 
tion at  court,  attired  in  my  best,  thou^^b  in 
it  I  cut  a  poor  figure  in  comparison  with 
the  display  of  the  dressy  Waganda.  Tliey 
wore  neat  bark  cloaks  resembling  the  be?^t 
yellow  corduroy  cloth,  crimp  and  well  set, 
as  if  stiffoncd  with  starch,  and  over  that,  n» 
upper-cloaks,  a  patchwork  of  small  antcl>pc- 
skins  wlii(!!i  I  observed  were  sewn  together 
M  well  art  any  Englit^h  glovers  could  have 
pierced  them ;  whilst  their  headdresses,  ^n- 
crally,  were  abrus  turbans,  set  oflfwith  high' 
ly  polished  boar-tusks,  stick-charms,  eecife, 
beads,  or  slicUa ;  and  on  their  necks,  arms 
and  ankles  they  wore  other  charms  of  wood, 
or  small  hornn  stuffod  with  magic  powder, 
and  fastened  on  by  strings  generally  covered 
with  snake-skin.  N'yam^undu  and  Maula 
demanded,  as  their  official  privilege,  a  first 
peep ;  and  this  IxMng  refused,  they  tried  to 
persuade  me  that  the  articles  comprising  the 
present  required  to  be  covered  with  chintz, 
for  it  wa^  considered  indecorus  to  offer  any- 


little  interruption  over,  the  articles  enumer- 
ated below  were  conveyed  to  the  palace  in 
solemn  procession  thus :  With  N'vamgun- 
du,  Maula,  the  pages,  and  myself  on  the 
flanks,  the  Union-Jack  carried  by  the  kiran- 
gozi  guide  led  the  way,  followed  by  twelve 
men  as  a  guard  of  honor,  dressed  in  red  flan- 
nel cloaks,  and  carrying  their  arms  sloped, 
with  fixed  bayonets ;  whilst  in  their  reat 
were  the  rest  of  my  men,  each  carrying  some 
article  as  a  present.  .  .  .  The  palace  on  en- 
trance quite  surprised  me  with  its  extraor- 
dinary dimensions,  and  the  neatness  with 
which  it  was  kept.  The  whole  brow  and 
sides  of  the  hill  on  which  we  stood  were  cov- 
ered with  gigantic  grass  huts,  thatched  as 
neatly  as  so  many  heads  dressed  by  a  Lon- 
don barber,  and  fenced  all  round  with  the 
tall  yellow  reeds  of  the  common  Uganda 
tiger-grass ;  whilst  within  the  enclosure,  the 
lines  of  huts  were  joined  together,  or  parti- 
tioned off  into  courts,  with  walls  of  the  same 
grass.  It  is  here  most  of  Mtdsa's  three  or 
'  four  hundred  women  are  kept,  the  rest  being 
quartered  chiefly  with  his  mother,  known 
by  the  title  of  N'yamasor^,  or  queen-dow- 
ager. Thcj  stood  in  little  groups  at  the 
doors,  looking  at  us,  and  evidently  passing 
their  own  remarks,  and  enjoying  their  own 
jokes,  on  the  triumphal  procession.  At  each 
gate  as  we  passed,  officers  on  duty  opened 
and  shut  it  for  us,  jinding  the  big  bells 
which  are  hung  upon  tnem,  as  they  some- 
times are  at  shop-doors,  to  prevent  silent, 
stealthy  entrance. 

**  The  first  court  passed,  I  was  even  more 
surprised  to  find  the  unusual  ceremonies 
that  awaited  mo.  There  courtiers  of  high 
dignity  stepped  forward  to  greet  me,  dressed 
in  the  most  scrupulously  neat  fashions.  Men, 
women,  bulls,  dogs,  and  goats,  were  led  about 
by  strings ;  cocks  and  hens  were  carried  in 
men's  anns ;  and  little  pages,  with  rope- 
turbans,  rushed  about,  conveying  messages, 
as  if  their  lives  depended  on  tlicir  swiftness, 
every  one  holding  his  skin-cloak  tightly 
round  him  lest  his  naked  legs  might  by  ao- 
cident  bo  shown. 

**  This,  then,  was  the  ante-reception  coart ; 
and  I  might  have  taken  possession  of  the  hut, 
in  which  musicians  were  playing  and  singing 
on  large  nine-stringed  harps,  like  the  Nubian 
tambira,  accompanied  by  harmonicans.  By 
the  chief  officers  in  waiting,  however,  who 
thought  fit  to  treat  us  like  Arab  merchants, 
I  was  requested  to  sit  on  the  ground  outside 
in  the  sun  with  my  servants.  Now,  I  had 
made  up  my  mind  never  to  sit  upon  the 
ground  as  the  natives  and  Arabs  are  obliged 
to  do,  nor  to  mako  my  obeisance  in  any  other 
manner  than  is  customary  in  England,  though 
the  Arabs  had  told  me  that  from  fear  they 
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court.  I  felt  tliat  if  I  did  not  stand  up  for 
my  social  position  at  once,  I  should  be  treated 
with  contempt  durinji;  the  remainder  of  my 
visit,  and  thus  lose  the  vantage  ground  I  bad 
assumed  of  appearing  rather  as  a  pritice  than 
a  trader,  for  the  purpose  of  better  gaining 
the  confidence  of  the  king.  To  avert  over- 
hastiness,  however, — for  my  servants  began  to 
be  alarmed  as  I  demurred  against  doing  as  I 
was  bid, — I  allowed  five  minutes  to  the  court 
to  give  me  a  proper  reception,  saying,  if  it 
were  not  conceded  I  would  then  walk  away." 

Then  follows  a  long,  amusing  description  of 
tho  manner  in  which  the  English  stranger 
took  the  established  etiquettes  by  storm,  and 
entered  rather  as  a  conqueror  than  according 
to  the  established  form  afler  tho  manner  of  a 
slave. 

**  The  mighty  king  was  now  reported  to  be 
sitting  on  hiH  throne  in  tho  state-hut  of  tlie 
third  tier.  I  advanced,  hat  in  hand,  with  my 
guard  of  honor  following,  formed  in  *  open 
ranks,'  who  in  their  turn  were  followed  by 
the  bearers  carrying  the  present.  I  did  not 
walk  straight  up  to  him  as  if  to  shake  hands, 
but  went  outside  the  ranks  of  a  three-sided 
square  of  squatting  Wakungu  all  habited  in 
skins,  mostly  cow-skins  ;  some  few  of  whom 
had,  in  addition,  leopard-cat  skins  girt  round 
tho  waist,  the  sign  of  royal  blood.  Here  I 
was  desired  to  halt  and  sit  in  the  glaring 
sun  ;  so  I  donned  my  hat,  mounted  my  um- 
brella, a  phenomenon  which  set  them  all  a- 
wondering  and  laughing,  ordered  tho  guard 
to  close  ranks,  and  sat  gazing  at  the  novel 
spectacle.  A  more  theatrical  sight  I  never 
saw.  Tho  king,  a  good-looking,  well-figured, 
tall  young  man  of  twenty-five,  was  sitting  on 
a  red  blanket  spread  upon  a  square  platform 
of  royal  grass,  encased  in  tiger-grass  rcedti, 
scrupulously  well  dressed  in  a  new  mbiigu. 
The  nair  of  liia  head  was  cut  short,  excepting 
on  the  top,  where  it  was  combed  up  into  a 
high  ridge,  running  from  stem  to  stem  like  a 
cock's  comb.  On  his  neck  was  a  very  neat 
ornament — a  large  ring,  of  beautifully  worked 
small  beads,  forming  elegant  patterns  by  their 
various  colors.  On  one  arm  was  another 
bead  ornament,  prettily  devised ;  and  on  the 
other  a  wooden  charm,  tied  by  a  string  cov- 
ered with  snake-skin.  On  every  finger  and 
every  toe  he  had  alternate  brass  and  copper 
rings ;  and  above  the  ankles^  half-way  up  to 
the  calf,  a  stocking  of  very  pretty  beads. 
Everything  was  light,  neat,  and  elegant  in  its 
way ;  not  a  fault  could  bo  found  with  tho 
taste  of  his  *  getting  up.'  For  a  handker- 
chief be  held  a  well-folded  piece  of  bark,  and 
tt  piece  of  gold-embroidered  silk,  which  he 
constantly  employed  to  hide  his  large  moutli 
when  laughing,  or  to  wipe  it  after  a  drink  of 


plantain-wine,  of  which  he  took  constant  and 
copious  draughts  from  neat  little  ^urd-copt, 
administered  by  his  ladies-in-waiting,  who 
were  at  once  his  sisters  and  wivee.  A  white 
dog,  spear,  shield,  and  woman — the  Uganda 
cognizance — were  by  his  side,  as  also  a  knot 
of  staff-officers,  with  whom  he  kept  up  a 
brisk  conversation  on  one  side :  and  on  the 
other  was  a  band  of  Wichw&i,  or  lady-soroer- 
ers,  such  as  I  have  already  described. 

»*  I  was  now  asked  to  draw  nearer  within 
the  hollow  square  of  squatters,  where  leop- 
ard-skins were  strewed  upon  the  ground,  and 
a  large  copper  kettle-drum,  surmounted  with 
brass  bells  on  arching  wires,  alon^  with  two 
other  smaller  drums  covered  with  cowrie- 
shells,  and  beads  of  color  worked  into  pat- 
terns, were  placed.  I  now  longed  to  open 
conversation,  but  knew  not  the  language,  and 
no  one  near  me  dared  speak,  or  even  Tift  his 
head  from  fear  of  being  accused  of  eying  the 
'Women  ;  so  the  king  and  myself  sat  staring 
at  one  another  for  full  an  hour — I  mute,  but 
he  pointing  and  remarking  with  those  around 
him  on  the  novelty  of  my  guard  and  general 
appearance,  and  even  requiring  to  see  my  hat 
lifted,  the  umbrella  shut  and  opened,  and  the 
guards  face  about  and  show  off  their  red 
cloaks — for  such  wonders  had  never  been 
seen  in  Uganda. 

*'  Then,  finding  the  day  waning,  he  sent 
Ma  ilia  on  an  embassy  to  ask  me  if  I  had  seen 
him ;  and  on  receiving  my  reply,  *  Yes,  for 
full  one  hour,'  I  was  glad  to  find  hita  rise, 
spear  in  hand,  lead  his  dog,  and  walk  uncer- 
emoniously away  through  the  enclosure  into 
the  fourth  tier  of  huts ;  for  this  being  a  pare 
lcv(5e  day,  no  business  was  transacted.  The 
king's  (jait  in  retiring  was  intended  to  bo 
very  majestic,  but  did  not  succeed  in  convey- 
ing to  me  that  impression.  It  was  the  tra- 
ditional walk  of  his  race,  founded  on  the  step 
of  the  lion  ;  but  the  outward  sweep  of  the 
legs,  intended  to  represent  the  stride  of  the 
noi)le  beast,  appeared  to  me  only  to  realize  a 
very  ludicrous  kind  of  waddle,  which  made 
me  ask  Bombay  if  anything  serious  was  the 
matter  with  the  royal  person." 

For  half  a  year  Captain  Speke  had  to  hang 
on  at  this  court,  planning  and  struggling  day 
by  day  to  get  permission  and  assistance  to 
move  onward  to  his  destination.  That  they 
were  weary,  weary  days,  alternating  in  &int 
hopes  and  sickening  disappointments,  can 
easily  be  seen.  But  the  adventurer,  like  a 
wise  man,  put  his  very  annoyances  and  dif> 
ficulties  to  use  by  noting  everything  that 
passed,  and  leaving  the  most  extraordinary 
journal  of  court  life  ever  penned.  Reading 
it  is  like  living  in  a  country-house  with  the 
people  who  come  across  us  in  it.     Color  and 
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aoimation  are  (i;iyen  to  it  by  two  conflictiDg 
influences — the  haughty  rigidness  of  the  court 
etiquette,  and  the  impulsive  African  natures 
ever  bounding  against  its  restraints.  Bana, 
or  the  great  chief,  as  the  author  was  called, 
must,  for  the  dignity  of  Uganda,  be  subject- 
ed to  as  many  of  its  servile  etiquettes  as  he 
would  endure.  Yet  no  one — not  even  the 
king  himself — could  restrain  his  eagerness  to 
behold  the  white  man's  accomplishments,  and 
his  rabid  greed  to  possess  the  white  man's  ef- 
fects. Hence  came  a  game  of  most  grotesque 
coquetting — insolent  neglect  or  disdain  when 
the  stranger  was  courteous  and  genial — in- 
finite finesses  to  draw  him  on  if  he  were  shy 
or  indignant.  The  king's  policy  was  to  be 
ever  sought,  and  ever  to  repel.  There  was 
consequently  no  meanness  to  which  he  would 
not  submit  to  obtain  profiers  of  attention  and 
consideration  from  his  great  visitor,  and  no 
amount  of  insolence  with  which  he  would 
hesitate  to  repel  them  when  they  were  se- 
cured. By  degrees,  however,  the  artificial 
gave  way  and  the  natural  prevailed ;  and  ere 
long  Bana  )>ocamo  an  almost  essential  mem- 
ber of  the  Ugiinda  court,  and  the  familiar, 
and  we  may  say  private  friend,  both  of  the 
young  king  and  his  queenly  mother.  It  is 
indeed  quite  clear  to  the  reader,  whether  it 
was  so  to-  Bnna  himself  or  not,  that  they 
would  never  have  let  him' away  had  they  not 
firmly  believed  that  the  charming  recollection 
of  their  social  circle  would  be  sure  to  attract 
him  speedily  back  again.  So  now  let  us  look 
in  upon  the  queen-mother  *'  at  home  :  " — 

**  Zd. — Our  cross  purposes  seemed  to  in- 
crease ;  for,  while  I  could  not  get  a  satisfac- 
tory interview,  the  king  sent  for  N'yamgun- 
du  to  ascertain  why  I  never  went  to  see  him. 
I  bad  given  him  good  guns  and  many  pretty 
things  which  he  did  not  know  the  use  of,  and 
yet  I  would  not  ^isit  him  to  explain  their 
seyeral  uses.  N'yamgundu  told  him  I  lived 
too  far  off  and  wanted  a  palace.  After  this 
I  walked  off  to  see  N'yamsoro,  taking  my 
blankets,  a  pillow,  and  some  cooking-pots  to 
make  a  day  of  it,  and  tr^  to  win  the  affcc- 
tioiis  oP  the  queen  with  sixteen  cubits  binde- 
ra,  three  pints  peke,  and  three  pints  mtende 
beads,  which,  us  Waganda  are  all  fond  of 
figurative  language,  I  called  a  trifle  for  her 
servants. 

•*  I  was  shown  in  at  once,  and  found  her 
majesty  sitting  on  an  Indian  carpet,  dressed 
in  a  red  linen  wrapper  with  a  gold  l)order, 
and  a  lx>x,  in  sha|w  of  a  lady's  work-box, 
prettily  Colored  in  divers  patterns  with  mi- 
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nute  beads,  by  her  side.  ITcr  councillors 
were  in  attendance  ;  and  in  the  yard  a  band 
of  music,  with  many  minor  Wakun^u  squat- 
ting in  a  semi-circle,  completed  her  levee. 
Maula  on  my  behalf  opened  conversation,  in 
allusion  to  her  yesterday's  question,  by  say- 
ing I  had  applied  to  Mtcsa  for  a  palacq, 
that  I  might  bo  near  enough  both  their  maj- 
esties to  pay  them  constant  visits.  She  re- 
plied, in  a  good,  hearty  manner,  that  indeed 
was  a^ery  proper  request,  which  showed  my 
good  sense,  ana  ought  to  have  been  complied 
with  at  once  ;  but  Mt^sa  was  only  a  Kijana, 
or  stripling,  and  as  she  influenced  all  the 
government  of  the  country,  she  would  have  it 
carried  into  effect.  Compliments  were  now 
passed, s  my  presents  ^iven  and  approved  of; 
and  the  queen,  thinking  I  must  be  hungry,-^ 
for  she  wanted  to  eat  herself, — requested  me 
to  refresh  myself  in  another  hut.  icomplied, 
spread  my  hiedding,  and  ordered  in  my  break- 
fast ;  but  as  the  nut  was  full  of  men,  I  sus- 
pended a  Scotch  plaid,  and  quite  eclipsed  her 
mbugu  curtain. 

**  Reports  of  this  magnificence  at  once  flew 
to  the  queen,  who  sent  to  know  how  many 
more  blankets  I  had  in  my  possession,  ana 
whether,  if  she  asked  for  one,  she  would  get 
it.  She  also  desired  to  see  my  spoons,  fork, 
and  pipe — an  English  meerschaum,  mounted 
with  silver  ;  so,  after  breakfast,  I  returned  to 
see  her,  showed  her  the  spoons  and  forks, 
and  smoked  my  pipe,  but  told  her  I  had  no 
blankets  left  but  what  formed  my  bed.  She 
appeared  very  happy  and  very  well,  did  not 
say  another  word  about  the  blankets,  but 
ordered  a  pipe  for  herself,  and  sat  chat- 
ting, laughing,  and  smoking  in  concert  with 
me.  .  .  . 

"  The  queen  and  her  ministers  then  plunged 
into  pomod  and  became  uproarious,  laughing 
with  all  their  might  and  main.  Small  bugu 
cups  were  not  enough  to  keep  up  the  excite- 
ment of  the  time,  so  a  large  wooden  trough 
was  placed  before  the  oucen  and  filled  witli 
liquor.  If  any  was  spilt,  the  Wakungii  in- 
stantly fought  over  it,  dabbing  their  noses  on 
the  ground,  or  grabbing  it  with  their  hands, 
that  not  one  atom  of  the  queen's  favor  might 
be  lost ;  for  everything  must  be  adored  that 
comes  from  royalty,  whether  by  design  or 
accident.  The  queen  put  her  head  to  the 
trough,  and  drank  like  a  pig  from  it,  and 
was  followed  by  her  ministers.  The  band, 
by  order,  then  struck  up  a  tune  called  the 
Milele,  playing  on  a  dozen  reeds,  ornament- 
ed with  oeads  and  cowtips,  and  five  drums, 
of  various  tones  and  sizes,  keeping  time. 
The  musicians,  dancing  with  zest,  were  led 
by  four  band-masters,  also  dancing,  but  with 
their  backs  turned  to  the  company  to  show 
off  their  long^  shaggy,  goat-skin  iackets, 
sometimes  upright,  at  other  times  DendiDg 
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and  on  their  heels,  like  the  hornpipe  dancers 
of  the  Western  countries. 

**  It  was  a  merry  scene,  hut  coon  became 
tiresome ;  when  Bombay,  by  vray  of  flattery, 
and  wishing  to  sec  what  the  queen's  ward- 
robe embraced,  told  her  any  woman,  how- 
ever ugly,  would  assume  a  goodly  appearance 
if  prettily  dressed  ;  upon  whiirh  her  gracious 
majesty  immediately  rose;  retired  to  her  toi- 
let-hut, and  soon  returned  attired  in  a  com- 
mon check  cloth,  an  abrus  tiara,  a  bead 
necklace,  and  with  a  folding  looking-glass, 
when  she  sat  as  before,  and  was  handed  a 
blown-glass  cup  of  pom  bo,  with  a  cork  float- 
ing on  the  Tujuor,  and  a  napkin  mbugu  eov- 
ormg  the  top,  by  a  naked  virgin.  For  her 
kind  condescension  in  assuming  plain  raiment, 
everybody,  of  course,  n'yanzigged.  Next  she 
ordered  ner  slave-girls  to  bring  a  large  num- 
ber of  sambo  (anklets),  and  begged  mo  to 
select  the  best,  for  she  liked  me  much.  In 
vain  I  tried  to  refuse  them  :  she  had  given 
more  than  enough  for  a  keepsake  before,  and 
I  was  not  hungry  for  property  ;  still  I  had  to 
choose  some,  or  I  would  give  offence.  8he 
tlien  gave  mo  a  basket  of  tobacco,  and  a  nest 
of  hen  eggs  for  her  *  son's  '  breakfast.  When 
this  was  over,  the  ^lukonderi,  another  danc- 
ing-tune, with  instruments  something  like 
clarionets,  was  ordered ;  but  it  had  scarcely 
been  struck  up,  before  a  drenching  rain,  with 
strong  wind,  set  in  and  spoiled  the  music, 
thougli  not  the  playing — for  none  dared  stop 
without  an  order;  and  the  queen,  instead  of 
taking  pity,  laughed  most  boisterously  over 
the  exercise  of  her  savage  power  as  the  un- 
fortunate musicians  were  nearly  beaten  down 
by  the  violence  of  the  weather. 

**  When  the  rain  ceased,  her  majesty  re- 
tired a  second  time  to  her  toiiet-liut,  and 
changed  her  dress  for  a  puce-ct)lored  wrap- 
per, when  1,  ashamed  of  having  robbed  her  of 
so  many  sambo,  asked  her  if  .she  would  allow 
me  to  present  her  with  a  little  English  •  wool ' 
to  hang  up  instead  of  her  mbugu  curtain  on 
cold  days  like  this.  Of  course  she  could  not 
decline,  and  a  large  double  scarlet  blanket 
was  placed  before  her.  *  Oh,  wonder  of  won- 
ders !  '  exchiiraed  all  the  spectators,  holding 
their  mouths  in  both  hands  at  a  time — such 
a  *  pattern  '  had  never  been  seen  here  before. 
It  stretched  across  the  hut,  was  higher  than 
the  men  could  reach — indeed,  it  was  a  perfect 
mar\'el ;  and  the  man  must  be  a  good  one  who 
brought  such  a  treasure  as  this  to  Uddu. 
.  .  .  The  queen  began  to  sing,  and  the 
C(mncillor8  to  join  in  chorus;  then  all  sang 
and  all  drank,  and  drank  and  sang,  till,  in 
their  heated  excitement,  they  turned  the  pal- 
ace into  a  pandemonium  ;  still  there  was  not 
noise  enough,  so  the  band  and  drums  were 
called  again,  and  tomfool — for  Uganda,  like 
the  old  European  moDorchies,  always  keeps  a 


jester — was  made  to  sing  in  the  gruff,  hoarn, 
unnatural  voice  which  he  ever  affects  to  main- 
tain his  character,  and  furnished  with  pomM 
when  his  throat  was  dry. 

**  Now  all  of  a  sudden,  as  if  a  devil  had 
taken  possession  of  the  company,  the  prime 
minister  with  all  the  courtiers  jumped  upon 
their  legs,  seized  their  sticks, — for  nobody  can 
carry  a  spear  when  visiting, — swore  the  qaedn 
had  lost  her  heart  to  me,  and,  running  into 
the  yard,  returned,  charging  and  jabbering 
at  the  queen  ;  retreated  and  returned  again, 
as  if  they  were  going  to  put  an  end  to  her  for 
the  guilt  of  loving  roe,  but  really  to  show 
their  devotion  and  true  love  to  her.  The 
queen  professed-  to  take  this  ceremony  with 
calm  indifference,  but  lier  face  showed  that 
she  enjoyed  it.  I  was  now  getting  very  tirad 
of  sitting  on  my  low  stool,  and  begged  for 
leave  to  depart,  but  N'yamasorc  would  not 
hear  of  it;  she  loved  me  a  great  deal  too 
much  to  let  me  go  away  at  this  time  of  daj, 
and  forthwith  ordered  in  more  pombd.  The 
same  roystering  scene  was  repeated;  cant 
were  too  small,  so  the  trough  was  employea; 
and  the  queen  graced  it  by  drinking,  irfg- 
fashion,  first,  and  then  handing  it  rouna  to 
the  company." 

Let  us  now  join  the  king  in  a  coaplo  of 
days'  shooting,  a  pursuit  in  which  he  formed 
a  wholesome  acquaintance  with  the  formida- 
hie  weapons  at  the  command  of  his  white  vis- 
itors : — 

^<  Immediately  after  breakfast  the  king  sent 
his  pages  in  a  great  hurry  to  say  he  was  wait- 
ing on  the  hill  fr)r  mc,  and  bogged  I  would 
bring  all  my  guns  immediately.  I  prepared, 
thinking,  naturally  enough,  that  some  buflh- 
loes  had  been  marked  down ;  for  the  bojs, 
as  usual,  were  perfectly  ignorant  of  his  de- 
signs. To  my  surprise,  however,  when  I 
mounted  the  hill  half-way  to  the  polaoo,  I 
found  the  king  standing,  dressed  m  a  rich 
filigreed  waistcoat,  trimmed  with  eold  em- 
broider}-, twcedling  tlie  loading-rold  in  hie 
(inger,  and  an  alGa  cap  on  his  head,  whilst 
his  pages  held  his  chair  and  guns,  and  a  nnm- 
ber  of  officers,  with  dogs  and  goals  for  oflbfr- 
ings,  sauatting  Iwfore  him. 

*<  Wncn  I  arrived,  hat  in  hand,  he  smiled* 
examined  my  fire-arms,  and  proceeded  for 
sport,  leading  the  way  to  a  nigh  tree,  on 
which  some  adjutant  birds  were  nesting,  and 
numerous  vultures  resting.  This  was  ^e 
sport ;  Bana  must  shoot  a  nundo  (adjutant) 
for  the  king's  gratification.  I  begged  him  to 
take  a  shot  himself,  as  I  really  could  not  de- 
mean myself  by  firing  at  bircls  sitting  on  a 
tree ;  but  it  was  all  of  no  use — no  one  could 
shoot  as  I  could,  and  they  must  bo  shot.  I 
proposed  IHghtening  them  out  with  stonei, 
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bat  no  stone  could  rencb  bo  high  ;  bo,  to  cut 
the  matter  short,  I  killed  an  adjutant  on  the 
nest,  and,  as  the  vultures  flew  away,  brought 
one  down  on  the  wing,  which  fell  in  a  garden 
enclosure. 

•*The  Waganda  were  for  a  minute  all 
spell-bound  with  astonishment,  when  the 
kmg'jumped  frantically  in  the  air,  clapping 
his  hands  above  his  head,  and  singing  out, 

•  Woh,  woh,  woh !  what  wonders!  Oh, 
Bana,  Bana !  wliat  miracles  he  performs ! ' 
and  all  the  Wakungu  followed  in  chorus. 

•  Now  load,  Bana — load,  and  let  us  see  you 
do  it !  '  cried  the  excited  king  ;  but  before  I 
was  half  loaded,  he  said,  •  Come  along,  come 
along,  and  let  us  see  the  bird.'  Then  direct- 
ing the  officers  which  way  to  go — for,  by  the 
etiquette  of  the  court  of  Uganda,  every  one 
must  precede  the  king — he  sent  them  through 
a  court  where  his  women,  afraid  of  the  gun, 
had  been  concealed.  Here  the  rush  onward 
wus  stopped  by  newly  made  fences  ;  bat  the 
king  roai*cd  to  the  officers  to  knock  them 
down.  This  was  no  sooner  said  than  done, 
by  the  attendants  in  a  body  shoving  on  and 
trampling  them  under,  as  an  elephant  would 
crush  small  trees  to  keep  his  course.  •So 
pushing,  floundering  through  plantain  and 
shrub,  pell-mell  one  upon  the  otner,  that  the 
king's  pace  might  not  bo  checked,  or  any 
one  come  in  for  a  royal  kick  or  blow,  they 
came  upon  the  prostrale  bird.  *  Woh,  woh, 
woh!'  cried  the  king  again;  'there  ho  is, 
sure  enough  ;  come  here,  women — come  and 
look  what  wonders ! '  And  all  the  women, 
in  the  highest  excitement,  *  woh-wohed '  as 
loud  as  any  of  the  men.  But  that  was  not 
enougli.     *  Come  along,  Bana,'  said  the  king, 

•  we  must  have  sorao  more  sport ;'  and, saying 
this,  ho  directed  the  way  towards  the  queen's 
palace,  the  attendants  leading,  followed  by 
the  pagee^  then  the  king,  nest  mvBelf— for  1 
never  would  walk  before  liim — and  finally  the 
women,  some  forty  or  fifty  who  constantly 
attended  him. 

•*  To  make  the  most  of  the  king's  good- 
hamor,  while  I  wanted  to  Rcrcen  myHelf  from 
the  blazing  sun,  I  asked  him  if  he  would  like 
to  enjoy  the  pk*asures  of  nn  umbrella  ;  and 
before  he  had  time  to  answer,  held  mine  over 
bim  as  wo  walked  eidc  by  side.  The  Wa- 
kungn  were  astonished,  and  the  women  prat- 
tled in  great  delight ;  whilrit  the  king,  hardly 
able  to  control  Iiimsclf,  sidled  and  spoke  to 
bis  flatterers  as  if  ho  were  doubly  created 
monarch  of  al  I  he  su  rveycd .  Ue  then ,  grow- 
ing more  familiar,  said,  *  Now,  Bana,  do  tell 
me— did  you  not  shoot  that  bird  with  some- 
thing more  than  common  ammunition?  I 
am  sure  you  did,  now  ;  titcro  was  magic  in 
it.'  And  all  I  said  to  the  ccmtrary  would 
not  convince  him.     *  But  we  will  see  again.' 

•  At  baffiiloes?  *  I  said.    *  No,  the  ba&loee 
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are  too  far  off  now  ;  we  will  wait  to  go  afler 
them  until  I  have  given  you  a  hut  close  by.' 
Presently,  as  some  herons  were  flying  ovcr^ 
head,  he  said,  *  Now,  shoot,  shoot ! '  and  I 
brought  a  couple  dovni  right  and  left.  He 
stared,  and  everybody  stared,  believing  me 
to  be  a  magician,  wben  the  king  mid  he 
would  like  to  have  pictures  of  the  birds  drawn 
and  hung  up  in  the  palace ;  *  but  let  us  go 
and  shoot  some  more,  for  it  is  truly  wonder- 
ful.' Similar  results  followed,  for  the  herons 
were  continually  whirling  round,  as  they  had 
their  nests  upon  a  neighboring  tree :  and  then 
the  king  oraered  his  pages  to  carry  all  (he 
birds,  save  the  vulture — which,  for  some  rea- 
son, they  did  not  touch — and  show  them  to 
the  queen. 

<*  He  then  gave  the  order  to  move  on,  and 
we  all  repaired  to  the  palace.  Arrived  at 
the  usual  throne-room,  ho  took  his  seat,  dis- 
missed the  party  of  wives  who  had  been  fol- 
lowing him,  as  well  as  the  Wakungii,  re- 
ceived pombd  from  his  female  evil-eye  avert- 
ers,  and  ordered  me,  with  my  men,  to  sit  in 
the  sun  facing  him,  till  I  complained  of  the 
heat,  and  was  allowed  to  sit  by  his  side. 
Kites,  crows,  ^nd  sparrows  were  flying  about 
in  all  directions,  and  as  they  came  within 
shot,  nothing  would  satisfy  the  excited  boy- 
king  but  I  must  shoot  them,  and  his  pages 
tako  them  to  the  queen,  till  my  ammunition 
was  totally  expended.  Ho  then  wanted  me 
to  send  for  more  shot ;  and  as  I  told  him  he 
must  wait  for  more  until  my  brother  came, 
he  contented  himself  with  takmg  two  or  three 
samplo  grains  and  ordering  his  iron-smiths 
to  make  some  like  them. 

•*  Cows  were  now  driven  in  for  me  to  kill  two 
with  one  bullet ;  but  as  the  off  one  jumped 
away  when  the  gun  fired,  the  bullet  passed 
through  the  near  one,  then  through  all  the 
courts  and  fences,  and  away  no  one  knew 
where.  The  king  was  delighted,  and  said  he 
must  keep  the  rifle  to  look  at  for  the  night.  . 
.  .  I  had  scarcely  swallowed  my  breakfast 
before  I  received  a  summons  from  the  king  to 
meet  him  out  shooting,  with  all  the  Wangti- 
ana  armed,  and  my  guns  ;  and  going  towards 
the  palace,  found  him  with  a  large  staff,  pa^ 
and  officers  as  well  as  women,  in  a  plantain- 
garden,  looking  eagerly  out  for  birds,  whilst 
his  band  was  playing.  Ii^  addition  to  his  Eng- 
lish dress,  he  wore  a  turban,  and  pretended 
that  the  glare  of  the  sun  was  distressing  bis 
eyes, — for,  in  fact,  he  wanted  me  to  give  bim 
a  wide-awake  like  my  own.  Then,  as  if  a 
sudden  freak  had  seized  him,  though  I  knew 
it  was  on  account  of  Maiila's  having  excited 
his  curiosity,  he  said,  'Where  does  Bami 
live?  lead  away.'  Bounding  and  scrambling 
the  Wakungii, *the  women  ajid  all,  went  pell- 
mell  through  everything  towards  my  oot. 
If  the  KunrayioDa  or  any  of  the  boja  eoold 
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BOt  move  fast  enough,  on  account  of  the  crops 
foo  the  fields,  they  were  piked  in  the  bock  till 
half  knocked  over;  but,  instead  of  minding, 
ih^  trotted  on,  n'yanzigging  as  if  honored  bj 
^  kingly  poke,  though  treated  like  so  many 

,  **  Arrived  at  the  hut,  the  kinff  took  off  his 
turban  as  I  took  off  my  hat,  and  seated  him- 
(idf  on  my  stool ;  whilst  the  Kamraviona,  with 
ttQoh  difficulty,  was  induced  to  sit  up6n  a 
Hoow-skin,  and  the  women  at  first  were  ordered 
ifi  squat  outside.  Everything  that  struck  the 
«ye  was  much  admired  tmd  begged  for,  though 
iftothing  so  much  as  my  wide-awake  and  moe- 
qnito^urtains ;  then,  as  the  women  were  al- 
lowed to  have  a  peep  in  and  see  Bana  in  his 
den,  I  f^\e  them  two  sacks  of  beads,  to  make 
the  visit  profitable,  the  onl^^  alternative  left 
mo  from  beinfl;  forced  into  inhospitality,  for 
mo  one  would  drink  from  my  cup.  Moreover, 
a  present  was  demanded  l.iy  the  laws  of  the 
oountry.  ** 

*<The  king,  excitedly  impatient,  now  led 
the  way  again,  shooting  nurry-skurry  through 
4By  men's  lines,  which  were  much  commented 
(QO  as  being  different  from  Wa^nda  hutting, 
pD  to  the  tall  tree  with  the  odjutant^s  nest. 
One  young  bird  was  still  living  in  it.  There 
was  no  shot,  so  bullets  must  be  fired ;  and  the 
oanning  king,  wishing  to  show  off,  desired 
ine  to  fire  simultaneously  with  himself.  We 
fired,  but  my  bullet  struck  the  bough  the  nest 
was  resting  on ;  we  fired  again,  and  the  bul- 
let passed  through  the  nest  without  touohiug 
ibe  bird.  I  then  asked  the  king  to  allow  me 
jto  try  his  Whitworth,  to  which  a  little  bit  of 
stick,  OS  a  cbarin  to  secure  a  correct  aim,  had 
heen  tied  below  the  trigger-guard.  This  time 
I  broke  the  bird  s  leg,  and  knocked  him  half 
out  of  the  nest ;  so,  running  up  to  the  king, 
I  pointed  to  the  charm,  saying,  *  That  has 
done  it ' — hoping  to  laugh  him  out  of  the 
lolly ;  but  he  took  my  joke  in  earnest,  and 
turned  to  his  men,  commenting  on  the  po- 
tency of  the  charm.  Whilst  thus  engaged,  I 
took  another  rifle  and  brought  the  bird  down 
altogether.  '  Woh,  woh,  woh !  *  shouted  the 
king ;  ^  Bana,  Mzungu,  Mzungu !  '  he  re- 
peated, leaping  and  clapping  his  hands,  as 
no  ran  full  spc^  to  the  prostrate  bird,  whilst 
the  drums  beat,  and  the  Wakungu  followed 
him:  <  Now  is  not  this  a  wonder?  but  we 
must  go  and  shoot  another.*  *  Where?  '  I 
said;  *  we  may  walk  a  long  way  without  find- 
ing, if  we  liave  nothing  but  our  eyes  to  see 
with.  Just  send  for  your  telescope,  and  then 
I  will  show  you  how  to  look  for  birds.'  Sur- 
prised at  this  announo(»nent,  the  king  sent 
nis  pages  flying  for  the  instrument,  andwhen 
it  camu  [  instructed  him  how  to  use  it ;  when 
bo  oould  SCO  with  it,  and  understand  its  pow- 
ers, hid  astonishment  knew  no  bounds ;  and, 
kuniing  to  hia  Wakungii,  be  said,  laughing,  | 
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*  Now,  I  do  see  the  use  of  this  thing  I  haiiB 
been  shutting  up  in  the  palace.  On  that  dk- 
tant  tree  I  can  see  three  vultures.  To  its 
right  there  is  a  hut,  with  a  woman  Bittiog 
inside  the  portal,  and  many  goats  are  feeding 
all  about  the  palace,  iust  as  large  and  dktilin 
as  if  I  was  close  by  them.' " 

Now  for  a  water-party  or  regatta  an  the 
fiimouB  lake,  Victoria  N'yanza,  destined,  with- 
out doubt,  ere  long  to  exercise  on  its  boeom  a 
different  sort  of  orad  from  the  little  fleet  of 
the  King  of  Uganda.  It  vras  on  this  occaaiiNi 
that  our  explorer  met  the  high-prieBt  pf  the 
Nile  already  mentioned  : — 

<<  To-day  occurred  a  brilliant  instanoe  of 
the  capricious  restlessness  and  self-willedneat 
of  this  despotic  king.  At  noon,  pages  har- 
ried in  to  say  that  he  had  started  for  the 
N'yanza,  and  wished  me  to  follow  him  with- 
out delay.  N'yanza,  as  I  have  mentioned^ 
merely  means  a  piece  of  water,  whether  a 
pond,  river,  or  lake ;  «nd  as  no  one  knew 
which  N'yanza  he  meant,  or  what  pn:|j|eet 
was  on  foot,  I  started  off  in  a  hurry,  loaviiw 
everything  behind ,  and  walked  rapidly  through 
garacns,  over  hills,  and  across  rushy  swanips« 
down  the  west  flank  of  the  Murchison  Greek, 
till  3  P.H.,  when  I  found  the  king  dressed  in 
red,  with  his  Wakungii  in  front  and  women 
behind,  travelling  along  in  the  confused  man- 
ner of  a  pack  oT  hounds,  occasionally  firing 
his  rifle  that  I  might  know  his  whereaboats, 
Uc  had  just,  it  seems,  mingled  a  little  bosi- 
ness  with  pleasure ;  for  noticing,  as  he  passed, 
a  woman  tied  by  the  hands  to  be  punisned  fbr 
Bome  offence,  the  nature  of  whicn  I  did  not 
learn,  ho  took  the  executioner's  duty  on  hiin- 
sclf,  fired  at  her,  and  killed  her  outrisht. 

'*  On  this  occasion,  to  test  all  his  followers, 
and  prove  their  readiness  to  serve  him,  be 
had  started  on  a  sudden  freak  foi^  the  three 
days'  excursion  on  the  lake  one  day  before  the 
appointed  time,  expecting  cverylx)dy  to  fall 
into  place  by  magic,  without  the  smallest  re- 
gard to  eacli  one's  property,  feelings,  or  com- 
fort. The  home  must  be  forsaken  without  a 
last  adieu,  the  dinner  untasted,  and  no  provL> 
siou  made  for  the  coming  night,  in  order  that 
his  impetuous  majesty  sbould  not  suffer  one 
moment's  disappointment.  The  result  was 
natural :  many  who  would  have  oome  were 
nowhere  to  be  found ;  my  guns,  bed,  bedding, 
and  note-books,  as  well  as  cooking  utonsUs, 
were  all  left  behind,  and,  though  sent  for, 
did  not  arrive  till  the  following  &j. 

*'  On  arrival  at  the  morning  station,,  not 
one  boat  was  to  be  found,  nor  did  any  arrive 
until  after  dark,  when,  on  the  beating  of 
drums  and  firing,  of  guns,  some  fifty  mrgc 
ones  appeared.  They  were  all  painted  with 
red  day,  and  averaged  from  ten  to  thirty 
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pftddles,  with  long  prows  itanding  oat  like 
tho  neck  of  a  svpnon  or  ewan,  decorated  on 
tho  head  with  tne  horns  of  tho  Nsunnu  (len- 
ootis)  antelope,  between  which  was  stuck 
npright  a  tuft  of  feathers  exactly  like  a  gren- 
aaiers  plume.  These  arrived  to  codtoj  us 
across  the  mouth  of  a  deep,  rushj  swamp  to 
the  royal  yachting  establishment,  the  Cowes 
of  Uganda,  distant  five  hours*  travelling  from 
the  ^ace.  AVe  reached  the  Cowes  by  torch- 
light at  9  P.M.,  when  the  king  had  a  picnic 
dinner  with  me,  turned  in  with  his  women  in 
great  comfort,  and  sent  me  off  to  a  dreary 
hut,  where  I  had  to  sleep  npon  a  grassHStrown 
floor.  I  was  surprised  we  had  to  walk  so  far, 
when,  by  appearance,  we  might  have  boated 
it  from  tho  nead  of  the  creek  all  the  way 
down ;  but,  on  inquiry,  was  informed  the 
swampy  nature  of  the  ground  at  the  head 
of  the  creek  precluded  any  approach  to  the 
clear  water  there,  and  henoe  the  long  over- 
land journey,  which,  though  fatiguing  to  the 
unfortunate  women,  who  had  to  trot  the 
whole  way  behind.  Mtdsa^s  four-mile-an-hour 
strides,  was  very  amusing. .  The  whole  of  the 
sooner^ — hill,  dale,  and  Take— was  extremely 
beautiful .  The  Wanguana  in  my  escort  com- 
pared tho  view  to  their  own  beautiful  Poani 
(coast^;  but  in  my  opinion  it  far  surpassed 
anything  I  ever  saw,  either  from  tho  sea  or 
upon  the  coast  of  Zanzibar. 

**The  king  rose  betimes  in  the  morning 
and  called  me,  unwashed  and  very  uncomfort- 
able, to  picnic  with  him  during  the  collection 
of  the  boats.  The  breakfast,  eaten  in  the 
open  court,  consisted  of  sundry  baskets  of 
roast-beef  and  plantain-squash,  folded  in 
plantain-leaves,  lie  sometimes  ate  with  a 
copper  knife  and  picker,  not  forked — but 
more  usually  like  a  dog,  with  both  hands. 
The  bits  too  tough  for  his  mastication  he 
woald  take  from  his  mouth  and  give  as  a 
treat  to  the  pages,  who  n^yanziggcd,  and 
swallowed  them  with  much  seepiing  relish. 
Whatever  remained  over  was  then  divided  by 
the  boys,  and  the  boskets  taken  to  the  cooks. 
Pombc  served  as  tea,  coffee,  and  beer  for  the 
king ;  but  his  guests  might  think  themselves 
very  lucky  if  they  ever  cot  a  drop  of  it. 

•*  Now  for  the  lake.  Kveryboay  in  a  hurry 
fijls  into  his  place  the  best  way  he  can — \Va- 
kangu  leading,  and  women  hehind.  They 
nitUi  along,  through  plantains  and  shrubs, 
under  large  trees,  seven,  eight,  and  nine  fuct 
in  diameter,  till  tho  beautiful  waters  are 
reached — a  picture  of  tho  Rio  scenery,  bar- 
ring that  of  tne  higher  mountains  in  the  back- 
ground of  that  lovely  place,  which  are  here 
represented  by  tho  most  beautiful  little  hills. 
A  oand  of  fifteen  drums  of  all  sixes,  called  the 
Mazaguso,  playing  with  the  regularity  of  a 
lot  oilactory  engines  at  work,  announced  the 


king's  arrival,  and  brought  all  the  boats  to 
tho  shore -^  but  not  as  in  England,  where 
Jack,  with  all  the  consequence  of  a  lord  at 
home,  invites  the  ladies  to  be  seated,  and  en- 
joys the  sight  of  so  many  pretty  fxices.  Here 
every  poor  fellow,  with  his  apprehensions 
written  in  his  face,  leaps  over  the  gunwale 
into  the  water — ducking  his  head  from  fear 
of  bein^  accused  of  gazing  on  the  fair  sex — 
which  18  death — and  bides  patiently  his  time. 
They  were  dressed  in  plantain-leaves,  lookiiu; 
like  grotesque  Keptunes.  The  king,  in  his 
red  coat  and  wide-awake,  conducted  the  ar- 
rangements, ordering  all  to  their  proper  places 
— the  women  in  certain  boats,  the  Wakungu 
and  Wanguana  in  others,  whilst  I  sat  in  the 
same  boat  with  him  at  his  feet,  three  women 
holding  bu^us  of  pombd  behind. 

*'Tlie  king's  {[isuahili  now  came  into 
play,  and  he  was  prompt  in  carrying  out  the 
directions  he  got  from  myself  to  approach 
the  hippopotami.  But  the  waters  were  too 
large  and  the  animals  too  shy,  so  we  toiled 
all  the  day  without  any  effect,  going  only 
once  ashore  to  picnic ;  not  for  the  women  to 
eat, — for  they,  poor  things,  got  nothing, — but 
the  king,  myself,  tho  pa^cs,  and  tho  princi- 
pal Wakungu.  As  a  wind-up  to  the  day's 
amusement,  the  king  led  the  band  of  drums, 
changed  the  men  according  to  their  powers, 
put  them  into  concert  pitch,  and  readily  de- 
tected every  slight  irreguls^rity ,  showing  him- 
self a  thorough  musician. 

**  This  day  requires  no  remark,  everything 
done  being  the  counterpart  of  yesterday,  ex- 
cepting that  tho  king,  growing  bolder  with 
me  in  consequence  of  our  talking  together, 
became  more  playful  and  familiar — amusing 
himself,  for  instance,  sometimes  by  catching 
hold  of  my  beard,  as- the  rolling  of  tho  boat 
unstcadied  him. 

**  We  started  early  in  the  usual  manner  ; 
but  after  working  up  twid  down  the  creek, 
inspecting  the  inlets  for  hippopotami,  and  tir- 
ing from  want  of  sport,  the  king  chan^^ed  his 
tactics,  and  paddlmg  and  steering  himself 
with  a  pair  ol  new  wliite  paddles,  nnally  di- 
rected the  boats  to  an  island  occupied  by  the 
Mgussa,  or  Neptune  of  tho  N'yanza,  not  in 
person — for  Mgussa  is  a  spirit — but  by  his 
ramiliar  or  deputy.  .  .  .  The  first  opera- 
tion on  shore  was  picnicking,  when  many 
large  mbugus  of  pom  he  were  brought  for  the 
king;  next,  the  whole  party  took  a  walk, 
winding  through  the  trees  and  picking  fruit, 
enj')ying  themselves  amazingly,  till,  bj^  some 
unlucky  chance,  one  of  the  royal  wives,  a 
most  charming  creature,  and  truly  one  of  the 
best  of  the  lot,  plucked  a  fruit  and  offered  it 
to  the  king,  thinking,  doubtless,  to  please 
him  greatly ;  but  he,  like  a  madman,  flew 
into  a  towering  psision^  said  it  was  the  fiitt 
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time  a  woman  ever  had  the  irapudcnoe  to  oficr 
bim  anything,  and  ordered  the  pages  to  seize, 
bind,  and  lead  her  off  to  execution. 

•*  These  words  were  no  sooner  uttered  by 
the  king  than  the  whole  bevy  of  pages  slipped 
their  cord  turbans  from  their  heads,  and 
rushed  like  a  pack  of  cupid  beagles  upon  the 
fairy  queen,  who,  indiznant  at  the  little 
urchins  daring  to  touch  her  majesty,  remon- 
strated with  the  king,  and  tried  to  beat  them 
off  like  flies,  but  was  soon  captured,  over- 
come, and  dragged  away,  crying,  in  the  names 
of  the  Kamraviona  andMzungu  (myself),  for 
help  and  protection  ;  whilst  Lubuga,  the  pet 
sister,  ana  all  the  other  women,  clasped  the 
king  by  his  legs,  and,  kneeling,  implored  for- 
giveness for  their  sister.  The  more  they 
craved  for  mercy,  the  more  brutal  he  l>e- 
camo,  till  at  last  he  took  a  heavy  stick  and 
began  to  belabor  the  poor  victim  on  the  head. 

•*  Hitherto  I  had  oeen  extremely  careful 
not  to  interfere  with  any  of  the  king^s  acts 
of  arbitrary  cruelty,  knowing  that  such  in- 
terference, at  an  early  stagje,  would  produce 
more  harm  than  good.  This  last  act  of  bar- 
barism, however,  was  too  much  for  my  Eng- 
lish blood  to  stand ;  and  as  I  heard  my  name, 
Mzungu,  imploringly  pronounced,  I  rushed 
at  the  king,  and,  staying  his  uplifted  arm, 
demanded  from  him  the  woman's  life.  Of 
course  I  ran  imminent  risk  of  losing  my  own 
in  thus  thwarting  the  capricious  tyrant ;  but 
his  caprice  proved  the  friend  of  both.  The 
novelty  of  interference  even  made  him  smile, 
and  the  woman  was  instantly  released." 

In  this  last  extract  come  forth  some  por- 
tions of  the  dark  side  of  Central  African  life. 
We  are,  indeed,  afforded  many  opportunities 
of  seeing  the  blackness  of  the  blots  that  may 
pollute  a  civilization  whore  there  is  no  Chris- 
tianity. This  jolly,  thoughtless  people  seem 
to  have  among  them  an  abundant  supply  of 
ftU  the  vices  prevalent  in  Europe — with  a 
good  many  more.  Among  those  which  in- 
Tolve  the  infliction  of  injury  to  our  neighbor, 
recklessness  of  life  and  cruelty  rise  conspicu- 
ous. The  palaces  are  sickening  shambles, 
where  blood  seems  ever  on  the  flow.  The 
joung  king,  Mtt^sa,  seems  not  to  have  been 
in  other  respects  a  Xtad  fellow ;  but  he  was 
forever  killing.  If  there  be  any  soundness 
in  the  theory  that  the  slaughters  in  Dahomey 
are  in  some  measure  the  accomplishment  of 
religious  'promptings,  and  that  a  king  who 
exceeds  his  predecessors  in  killing  only  thus 
•howB  himself  to  be  a  man  of  very  serious 
impressions,  which  he  exhibits  in  active  piety, 
— no  such  vindication  can  bo  pleaded  for  the 
King  of  Uganda.    Nor  does  bia  appear  to  be 
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the  nature  that  would  came  ont  in  blood j 
ruffianism  or  vindictive  malignity  among  oar- 
selves.  The  spirit  of  the  sportsman  eeema  to 
have  had  more  to  do  with  his  slaugbtera— 
they  appear  to  have  been  good  fun  to  him, 
like  the  feat  of  the  pirate  who,  in  sheer  ex- 
hilaration of  animal  spirits  over  the  alter* 
dinner  f^og,  fired  his  pistols  under  the  table 
among  the  legs  of  his  fellow-roystcrers — aa 
incident  deemed  so  comical  by  a  companion 
who  was  not  among  the .  sufferers,  that  he 
could  never  allude  to  it  without  tears  of 
laughter.  Take  the  following  passages,  in 
which  it  seems  impossible,  from  the  simple 
clearness  of  their  statements,  that  there  is 
any  exaggeration.  One  day  at  court  is  thus 
commemorated : — 

*'  I  was  called  in,  and  found  the  conrt 
sitting  much  as  it  was  on  the  first  daj^s  in- 
terview, only  that  the  number  of  squatting 
Wakungii  was  much  diminished ;  and  the 
king,  instead  of  wearing  his  ten  brass  and 
copper  rings,  had  my  gold  one  on  his  third 
finger.  This  day,  however,  was  cut  out  for 
business,  as,  in  addition  to  the  assemblage 
of  officers,  there  were  women,  cows,  goats, 
fowls,  confiscations,  baskets  of  finh,  baskets 
of  small  antelopes,  porcupines,  and  curious 
rats  caught  by  liis  game-keepers,  bundles  of 
mbiigii,  etc.,  etc.,  made  by  his  linendmpera, 
colored  earths  and  sticks  by  his  magician,  all 
ready  for  presentation  ;  bat,  as  rain  fell,  the 
court  broke  up,  and  I  had  nothing  for  it  hat 
to  walk  about  under  my  umbrella,  indulging 
in  angry  reflections  against  the  haughty  king 
for  not  inviting  inc  into  his  hut. 

**  When  the  rain  had  ccasod,  and  we  were 
again  called  in,  he  was  found  bitting  in  state 
as  iKjfore,  but  this  time  with  the  head  of  a 
black  bull  placed  before  him,  one  horn  of 
which,  knocked  off,  was  placed  alongside, 
whilst  four  living  cows  walked  about  the 
court. 

•*  I  was  now  requested  to  shoot  the  fonr 
cows  as  quickly  as  potisible  ;  but  having  no 
bullets  for  my  gun,  I  lK)rrowed  the  revolving 
pistol  I  had  given  him,  and  shot  oil  four  in 
a  second  of  time ;  but  os  the  last  one,  only 
wounded,  turned  shorply  upon  me,  I  gave 
him  the  fifth  and  settled  him.  Great  ap- 
plause followed  this  wonderful  feat,  and  the 
cows  were  given  to  my  men.  The  king  now 
loaded  one  of  the  carbines  I  had  given  him 
with  his  own  hands,  and  giving  it  full-cock 
to  a  page,  told  him  to  go  out  and  shoot  a  man 
in  the  outer  court,  which  was  no  sooner  ao- 
complished  than  the  little  urchin  returned  to 
announce  his  success,  with  a  look  of  glee 
such  as  one  would  see  in  the  face  of  a  boj 
who  had  robbed  a  bird's  nest,  caught  a  troot, 
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or  done  any  other  boyish  trick.  The  king 
eaid  to  him,  *  And  did  you  do  it  well  ? '  *  Oh, 
yes,  capitally.'  llo  spoke  the  truth,  no 
doubt,  lor  ho  dared  not  have  trifled  with  the 
king ;  but  tho  affair  created  hardly  any  in- 
tercBt.  I  never  heard,  and  there  appeared 
no  curiosity  to  know,  what  individual  human 
being  the  urchin  had  deprived  of  life.'' 

And  here  is  another  incident  totally  differ- 
ent in  its  details,  yet  presenting  the  same  ot- 
ter absence  of  though tfulness  about  life  and 
death,  and  the  same  motley  mixture  of  savage 
cruelty  with  careless  glee  : — 

«*  Goats  and  other  peaoe-offerings  were 
presented  ;  and,  finally,  a  large  body  of  offi- 
cers cauc  in  with  an  old  man,  with  his  two 
cars  shorn  off  for  having  been  too  liandsomc 
in  his  youth,  and  a  young  woman  who,  after 
four  days*  search,  had  been  discovered  in 'his 
house.  "  They  were  brought  for  judgment  be- 
fore tho  king. 

**  Nothing  was  listened  to  but  the  plain- 
tifi"s  statement,  who  said  he  had  lost  the 
woman  four  days,  and,  after  considerable 
search,  had  found  her  concealed  by  the  old 
man,  who  was  indt-cd  old  enough  to  be  her 
grandfather.  Prom  all  appearances  one  would 
have  said  tho  wretched  girl  had  run  away 
from  the  plaintiff's  house  in  consequence  of 
ill  treatment,  nnd  had  harbored  herself  on 
this  decrepit  old  man  without  asking  his 
leave ;  but  their  voices  in  defence  were  never 
beard,  for  the  king  instantly  sentenced  both 
to  death,  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  such 
impropriety  again  ;  and  to  make  the  exam- 
ple more  severe,  decreed  that  their  lives 
should  not  Ik3  taken  at  once,  but,  l)eing  fed 
to  preserve  life  as  long  as  possible,  they  were 
to  00  dismembered  bit  by  bit,  as  rations  for 
the  vultures,  every  day,  until  life  was  ex- 
tinct. Tho  dismayed  criminals,  struggling 
to  bo  heard,  in  utter  despair,  were  dragged 
away  boisterously  in  tho  most  barbarous 
manner,  to  the  drowning  music  of  tho  mileIC> 
•nd  drums. 

•♦  Tho  king  in  total  unconcern  aboi»t  the 
tragedy  ho  had  thus  enacted,  immediately  on 
their  departure  said,  •  Now,  then,  for  shoot- 
ing, Bana ;  let  us  look  at  your  gun.'  It  hap- 
pened to  l)c  loaded,  but  fortunately  only  with 
powder,  to  fire  my  announcement  at  the  jwil- 
ace ;  for  ho  instantly  placed  caps  on  tho  nip- 
ples, and  l(*t  off  (jno  Ixirrel  by  accident,  the 
contents  of  which  stuck  in  the  thatch.  This 
ereatal  a  momentary  alarm,  for  it  was  sup- 
posed the  tl.atch  had  taken  fire :  but  it  was 
DO  sooner  suppressed  than  the  childish  king, 
•till  sitting  on  his  throne,  to  astonish  his  offi- 
cers still  more,  levelled  tho  gun  from  his 
shoulder,  fired  the  contents  of  tho  second  bar- 
rel into  the  faces  of  his  squatting  Wakuntcu. 
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and  then  laughed  at  his  ovm  trick.  In'  the 
mean  whilo  cows  were  driven  in,  which  the 
king  ordered  his  Wakungii  to  shoot  with  car- 
bines ;  and  as  they  missed  them,  ho  showed 
them  tho  way  to  sno6t  with  the  Whitwortb, 
never  missing." 

Tho  blood-letting  of  his  subjects  seems  to 
havo  been  a  resource  of  this  king  whenever 
anything  excited  his  own  royal  nerves, 
whether  joyfully  or  sorrowfully.  Captain 
Speke  was  told  that  on  receiving  the  rav- 
ishing intelligence  of  tho  approach  of  the 
white  men,  ho  immediately  gave  outlet  to  bis 
excitement  by  putting  to  death  *^  fifty  big 
men  and  four  hundred  small  ones."  He 
was  generous  in  his  way,  and  liked  those  who 
could  enjoy  it  to  participate  with  him  in  this 
sort  of  sport.  Though  Captain  Speke  had  a 
disagreeable  suspicion  that  the  cruelties  of 
the  palace  were  a  little  enhanced  to  impress 
him  with  tho  king's  ^wer,  yet  Mtcsa  had 
the  sense  not  to  bring  his  bloody  fun  too  of- 
fensively under  the  eyes  of  his  guest.  On 
Bana's  dusky  lieutenant,  Bombay,  however, 
having  been  sent  on  a  message  to  the  court, 
he  reported  thus  : — 

^*  Just  as  at  the  last  interview,  the  king 
had  four  women,  lately  seized  and  condemned 
to  execution,  squatting  in  his  court.  He 
wished  to  send  them  to  Bana,  and  when 
Bombay  demurred,  saying  he  had  no  author- 
ity tc^  take  women  in  tliat  wa^,  the  king 
gave  him  one,  and  asked  him  if  he  would 
like  to  see  some  sport,  as  he  woqld  have 
tho  remaining  women  cut  to  pieces  before 
him.  Bombay,  by  his  own  account,  behaved 
with  great  propriety,  saying  Bana  never 
wished  to  see  sport  of  that  cruel  kind,  and  it 
would  ill  Income  him  to  see  sights  which  his 
master  had  not." 

In  another  incident  reported  to  but  not 
seen  by  the  author,  the  combination  of  efibm- 
inate  etiquette  with  cruelty  makes  the  blood 
creep.  No  knife,  sword,  or  other  sharp- 
edged  or  pointed  piece  of  metal  can  be 
brought  within  the  precincts  of  the  court— a 
wise  precaution  probably.  When  tho  king, 
therefore,  desired  to  see  one  of  his  victims 
cut  to  pieces  without  being  at  the  trouble  of 
going  to  the  proper  shambles,  an  ingeniovs 
operator  managed  to  do  it  with  blades  of 
sharp-edged  papyrus  grass. 

By  no  means  tho  least  impressive  featme 
in  this  volume  is  tho  author  himself,  who 
without  a  particle  of  egotism,  comes  before 
us  with  wonderful  clearness.    Ue  does  so, 
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because,  not  thinking  of  himself,  ho  is  en- 
tirely absorbed  in  liis  great  project.  He  thne 
furnished  an  addition  to  the  known  instances 
of  men,  who,  in  the  8in;r^o-hearted  devotion 
to  their  special  objects,  let  us  into  their  per- 
sonality with  a  clearness  which  the  egotist, 
erer  thinking  of  himself  and  the  cfffect  ho  is 
producing,  totally  misses.  .  Tho  entire,  ab- 
sorbing devotion  to  tho  one  object  was,  as 
odcn  happens,  the  potential  cause  of  its  ac- 
complishment. A  man  resolving  merely  to 
do  something  great  and  make  himself  famous, 
would  have  got,  by  playing  a  deep  and  com- 
plicated game,  into  infinite  meshes  of  diffi- 
culty and  danger,  which  the  single-hearted 
explorer  avoided.  This  thorough  uncon- 
sciousness of  all  dangers  or  hardships,  except 
as  impediments  to  his  progress  to  the  great 
fouotain-head,  seems  to  have  been  his  real 
protection  through  the  hundreds  of  days,  on 
every  one  of  which  no  respectable  insurance 
office  would  have  taken  his  life  at  any  reason- 
able premium.  As  tho  fiercest  wild  beasts 
are  said  to  bo  apixilled  by  tho  eye  that  shows 
DO  impression  either  of  risk  or  wrath,  so  the 
sanguinary  potentates  among  whom  our  ex- 
plorer went,  demanding  nothing  but  a  clear 
path  to  tho  head  of  tho  Nile,  but  determined 
to  get  that,  seem  to  have  restrained  in  their 
amazement  tho  natural  impulses  of  their  fe- 
rocity. 

Tho  inner  impulse  which  bore  him  on  to 
the  one  great  object  had  excellent  auxiliar- 
ies, too,  in  many  constitutional  specialties, — 
among  which  were,  a  continued  fund  of  good 
spirits  and  cheerfulness  under  conditions 
which  would  have  sent  despair  to  the  hearts 
of  other  men ;  habits  of  punctual  activity, 
which  secured  prompt  attention  to  all  the 
daily  harassing  details  of  the  expedition ;  and 
h  constitution  not  only  strong,  but  peculiarly 
adapted  to  circumstances  in  which  other 
strong  constitutions  broke  down. 

Of  the  same  singleness  of  purpose  and  un- 
consciousness of  all  things  not  connected  with 
the  great  object,  there  arc  other  less  momen- 
tous symptoms.  While  in  everything  bear- 
ing on  the  mere  accomplishment  of  his 
journey  to  tho  point  selected  one  sees  the  in- 
stinctive genius  of  tho  discoverer,  there  is 
in  minor  adjuncts  a  deal  of  simplicity.  It  is 
clear  that,  in  all  his  transactions  of  a  business 
character,  he  was  cheated  enormously  at  all 
hands.  He  was  without  the  instinct  of  tho 
wholesale  merchant  to  take  with  him  tho  best 
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I  commodities  to  serve  as  money  in  the  dis- 
tricts ho  was  to  pass  through — ho  was  with- 
out the  instincts  of  tho  retail  dealer,  or  the 
employer  of  labor,  to  get  proper  value  for  the 
goods  he  had  with  him.  But  the  elements 
which  this  unworldly  man  adds  to  his  other 
and  more  important  difficulties  only  make 
one  love  him  the  more  for  tho  patient  screnltj 
and  courage  with  which  he  endures  all  things, 
from  the  risk  of  violent  death  or  the  absolate 
depression  of  heavy  sickness,  down  to  proyok* 
ing  detentions  and  paltry  pillagings. 

That  instead  of  making  up  a  book  aflcr  follj 
digesting  his  experiences  ho  has  given  us  his 
daily  journal,  is  a  great  gain  to  the  world. 
Wo  have  hero  everything  significant  or  im. 
portant  that  was  seen  by  him,  or  that  hap- 
pened to  him,  set  down  with  a  contemporaiy 
precision  more  like  Bosweirs  Johnson  than 
the  manner  of  any  other  book  we  can  recall— 
though  the  matters  dealt  with  by  two  are  so 
different  that  one  does  feoi  somethii^  lu- 
dicrous in  the  comparison.  And  as  lor  ttie 
days  when  thero  were  no  events — the  maaj, 
many  days  of  uniform  weariness — ^we  are 
told  that  they  passed,  and  arc  not  made  pa^ 
takers  in  their  dreary  monotony,  for  the  tired 
traveller  bears  his  burden  alOne.  At  one 
juncture,  indeed,  the  expedition  was serioadj 
imperilled.  The  caravan  had,  indeed,  to 
turn  back  and  bo  rc-organizcd.  Of  the  sea  of 
troubles  in  which  he  was  then  struggling  the 
explorer  aflTords  us  the  following  Robinson 
Cfusoe-liko  picture : — 

**  On  arrival  at  Mibambo  next  day,  all  the 
porters  brought  their  pay  to  me,  and  said 
they  would  not  go,  for  nothing  wonld  indnee 
them  to  advance  a  step  farther.  I  said  noth- 
ing ;  but,  with  *  my  heart  in  my  shoes,'  I 
j^ve  what  I  thought  their  due  fqr  coming  so 
far,  and  motioned  them  to  bo  off;  then  catt- 
ing« on  the  Pig  for  his  decision,  I  tried  to 
argue  again,  though  I  saw  it  was  no  use,  Ihr 
there  was  not  ono  of  my  own  men  who  wlshsd 
to  go  on.  They  were  unanimous  in  sajing 
CJsui  was  a  <  fire,'  and  I  had  no  right  to  sao> 
rifice  them.  The  Pig  then  finally  refoesd, 
saying  three  loads  even  would  not  tompt  him, 
for  all  wore  opposed  to  it.  Of  what  value, 
ho  observed,  would  the  beads  be  to  him  if  his 
life  was  lost?  This  was  crushing ;  the  whole 
camp  was  unanimous  in  opposing  me.  I  then 
made  Baraka  place  all  my  kit  in  the  middle 
of  tho  boma,  which  was  a  very  strong  one, 
keeping  out  only  such  beads^  I  wished,  him 
to  use  for  the  men*s  rations  daily,  and  cnrdered 
him  to  select  a  few  men  who  would  letom 
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with  nde  to  Kta4 ;  when  I  said,  if  I  ooald  not 
j^ct  all  the  men  I  wanted,  I  would  try  and 
induce  some  one,  who  would  not  fear,  to  go  on 
to  Usiii ;  failing  which,  I  would  even  walk 
back  to  Zanzibar  for  inen,  as  nothing  in  the 
world  Would  over  induce  me  to  give  up  the 
journey. 

"This  appeal  did  not  move  him ;  but, 
without  a  reply,  he  sullenly  commenced  col- 
lecting some  men  to  accompany  me  back  to 
Ka2<S.  At  first  no  one  would  go ;  they  then 
mutinied  for  more  beads,  announcing  all  sorts 
of  grievances,  which  they  said  they  were  al- 
ways talking  over  to  themselves,  though  I 
did  not  hear  them.  The  greatest,  however, 
thai  they  could  get  up  was,  that  I  always 
paid  the  Wanyamuezi  '  temporaries '  more 
than  they  got,  though  *  permanents. '  *  They 
were  the  flesh,  ana  I  was  the  kaifo ;  •'  I  cut 
and  did  with  thom  just  as  I  liked,  and  they 
could  not  stand  it  any  longer.  However, 
they  had  to  stand -it ;  and  next  day,  when  I 
haa  brought  them  to  reason,  I  gave  over  the 
charge  or  my  tent  and  property  to  Baraka, 
and  commenced  the  return  with  a  bad  hitch- 
ing cough,  caused  by  those  cold  easterly  winds 
that  blow  over  the  plateau  during  the  six 
dry  months  of  the  year,  and  which  ore,  I 
suppose,  the  Ilarmattan  peculiar  to  Africa. 

**  West  day  I  joined  Grant  once  more,  and 
found  he  had  collected  a  few  Sorombo  men, 
hoping  to  follow  after  me.  1  then  told  him 
all  my  mishaps  in  Sorombo,  as  well  as  of  the 
*  blue-devil '  frights  that  bad  seized  all  my 
men.  I  felt  greatly  alarmed  about  the  pros- 
pects of  the  expedition,  scarcely  knowing 
what  I  should  do.  I  resolved  at  last,  if  every- 
thing elso  failed,  to  make  up  a  raft  at  the 
southern  end  of  the  N'yanza,  and  try  to  go 
up  to  the  Nile  in  that  way.    My  cough  daily 

Srew  worse.  I  could  not  lie  or  sleep  on  either 
de.  Still  my  mind  was  so  excitea  and  anx- 
ious that,  aftor  remaining  one  day  here  to 
enioy  Grant's  society,  I  pushed  ah4id  again, 
taung  Bombay  with  me,  and  had  breakfast 
nt  Mcnim<$ka's.  .  .  .  Baraka  told  me  his 
heart  shrank  to  the  dimensions  of  a  very 
Smnll  berry  when  he  saw  whom  I  had  brought 
with  me  yesterday — meaning  Bombay,  and 
the  same  porters  whom  he  had  prevented 
going  on  with  mo  lx>f«)ro.  I  said,  <  Pooh, 
nonsense ;  have  done  with  such  excuses,  and 
let  U8  get  away  out  of  this  as  fast  as  we  can. 
Now,  like  a  good  man,  just  use  your  influ- 
ence with  the  chief  of  the  village,  and  try 
tod  get  from  him  five  or  six  men  to  complete 
the  number  wc  want,  and  then  we  will  work 
round  tlie  east  of  Sorombo  up  to  Ustii,  for 
Sftwarora  has  invited  us  to  him.'  This, 
however,  was  not  so  eo^y ;  for  Lfimdnbi, 
'  having  heard  of  my  arrival,  sent  his  Wanya- 

Era,  or  ghiy-beards,  to  beg  I  would  visit 
n.    He  faaci  never  seen  a  white  man  in  all 


his  life,  neither  bad  his  father,  nor  anv  of 
his  forefathers,  although  he  had  often  been 
down  to  the  coast ;  I  must  come  and  see  him, 
as  I  had  seen  his  mtoto  Riihd.  lie  did  wti 
want  property;  it  was  only  the  pleasure,  of 
my  oomnani^  that  ho  want^,  to  enable  hip 
to  tell  all  his  friends  what  a  great  man  luUl 
lived  in  his  house. 

«  This  was  terrible :  I  saw  at  once  that  aU 
my  difficulties  in  Sorombo  would  have  to  fa^ 
gonQ  through  again  if  I  went  there,  and 
groaned  when  I  thought  what  a  trick  the 
Pig  had  played  mo  wnen  I  first  of  all  oan^e 
to  this  place ;  for  if  I  had  gone  on  then,  as  I 
wished,  I  should  have  slipped  past  Liim^rd$i 
without  his  knowing  it. 

<<  I  had  to  get  up  a  storm  at  the  grey- 
beards, and  said  I  could  not  stand  going  out 
of  my  road  to  see  any  one  now,  for  I  bad  al- 
ready lost  so  much  time  by  Makaka^s  trick- 
ery in  Sorombo.  Bui  then,  quaking  with 
fright  at  my  obstinacjr,  said,  *  You  most  — 
in&ed  you  must  —  give  in,  and  do  witd 
these  savage  chiefs  as  \he  Arabs  when  they 
travel,  for  I  will  not  be  a  party  to  riding 
rough-shod  over  them.*  Still  I  stuck  out, 
and  the  grey-beards  departed  to  tell  their 
chief  of  it.  Next  momins  he  sent  them 
back  again  to  say  he  would  not  be  cheated 
out  of  hifi  rights  as  the  chief  of  the  district. 
Still  I  would  not  givo  in,  and  the  whole  day 
kept  *  jawing  '  without  effect,  for  I  could  get 
no  man  to  go  with  me  until  the  chief  gave 
his  sanction.  I  then  tried  to  send  Boinbay 
off  with  Bui,  Nasib,  and  their  guide,  l^ 
night ;  but,  though  Bombay  was  willing,  the 
other  two  hung  oack  on  the  old  plea.  In 
this  state  of  perplexity,  Bui  beggeu  I  would 
allow  him  to  go  over  to  Lumcresi  and  see 
what  he  could  do  with  a  present.  Bui  really 
now  was  my  only  stand-by,  so  I  sent  him  off, 
and  next  hod  the  mortification  to  find  that  he 
had  been  humbugged  by  honejed  words,  as 
Baraka  bad  been  with  ^£ikaka,  into  believing 
that  Lumdrdsi  was  a  eood  man,  who  really 
had  no  other  desire  at  heart  than  the  love  of 
seeing  me.  His  boma,  he  said,  did  not  Ue 
much  out  of  my  lino,  and  he  did  not  wish  a 
stitch  of  my  cloth.  So  far  from  detaioiiw 
me,  he  would  give  mo  as  many  men  as  I 
wanted ;  and,  as  an  earnest  of  his'good  inten- 
tions, he  sent  his  copper  hatchet,  the  badge 
of  office  OS  chief  of  toe  district,  as  a  guaran- 
tee for  me. 

**  To  wait  here  any  longer  after  this,  I 
knew,  would  be  a  mere  waste  of  time,  so  I 
ordered  my  men  to  pack  up  that  momeni, 
and  we  all  marched  over  at  once  to  Lnm^ 
n«i*s,  when  we  put  up  in  his  boma.  Liim6- 
resi  was  not  in  then,  but,  on  his  arrival  at 
night,  he  beat  all  his  drums  to  celebrate  the 
event,  and  fired  a  musket,  in  reply  to  which 
I  fired  three  sboU." 
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MM,  tf.«  t-jTmer.u  of  wbicfa  were  thiu  dlTer- 

"  lie,  with  th-c  m'^^t  \xTA:rt^  Goontnttoce, 

ttiDf^  in  Vt  •*:H  mti,  the  tctt  fine  tbini;  in  the 

norriiri^r.  »»  h<  mid,  t>  inquire  after  mj 

health  :  whfim,  Uj  pleaM  bhn  as  much  as  I 

ei>uM,  I  had  a  ;^ard  of  honor  dravn  op  at 

iite  t/mt  d'y/r  t'i  fire  a  salate  as  be  entered  : 

them  giving  him  mr  iron  camp-chair  to  rit 

ofXin,  wKicri  tickl^  him  much. — for  he  was 

terjrrirp:: lent,  and  he  thonght  its  le^^woold 

tirrak  diiwn  wit!i  his  wci;ri*»t, — we  bad  a  Icmg 

ta]k,  though  i:  was  as  much  as  I  con  Id  do  to 

remcm^MT  envibin;;.  mr  brain  was  so  excited 
and  weak.     Kind  as  be  lo^ikcd  and  sfiokc,  be 

ttfT^ti  nil  bi.4  prr/miMcs  ah^ut  orcting  my 

firojArtv,  and  ^/-nrrtlj  gf>t  over  the  first  ealu- 
(ati/n  \n'A'trt'.  I.c  ^if»gan  begging  for  many 
thin;?  tbat  I  *•  wiw,  nnd  more  e^fxrciollj  for  a 
d^*I'%  in  or^lrr  t};at  he  might  wear  it  on  all 
l^eat  r^craiti  m-i.  t/^  |how  his  contemporaries 
what  a  mngnnnimous  man  bis  white  Tieitjr 
wan.  I  r«  >  m  I'Mt  mj  t'>mfier  whitf>t  striving 
t/*  STfttl*'  t';*'  Iion;:o.  Lilmen-fi  won  Id  have  a 
d6/'('.  nnd  I  would  not  admit  thiit  I  had  one. 
•'  *S)4  Vt  .'i if/.— Next  morning  I  was  too 
weak  t'»  pfiTfik  m^idenitely,  and  reared  more 
like  a  in:\f\ui^\i\   than  a  rati  .rnni   Ix-ing,  as, ' 

breaking  hin  (aitli,  he  fK,'rRiKted  in  bullying  \  kind  of  manner  to  pay  Makaka  Imcl  sent  bim 
me.  Ti'c'luy  after,  I  tiok  pills  and  blistered  \  over  to  present  Lis  compliments  to  me,  and 
my  clief-t  all  over;  htill  LumcreHi  would  not  { czprt'Sd  his  s^irruw  on  hearing  that  I  had 


JOUBITAL. 

m&J  I  DOW  fiiQiid  ha  v 
mined  vyA  ti  bea:  the  drum  onul  I  had  paid 
biiD  ajiDe  m  jre.  which  be  was  to  t^ '  * 
and  settle  next  day.  Whea  tha  oezt 
came,  be  would  Doi'ewie  near  ae,  as  he  i 
I  most  posMfls  a  de ^le.  utherwise  I  would  ool 
veotare  on  to  Kara^ue :  f>r  Dobodj  eicr  jal 
*  saw  *  Rumanika  with^jot  ooe.  This  inqwa 
rioD  of  holiness  was  w^rse  than  the  rova;  I 
felt  Tery  miserable,  asd  became  wone.  At 
Ian,  on  my  ofiL-ring  bim  anything  that  ht 
might  consider  an  equivalent 'for  the  deole  if 
he  would  bat  beat  the  droms  of  aatis£ictian, 
he  said  I  roisrht  consider  myvelf  bis  priaoncr 
instead  of  bis  guest  if  I  pensifted  in  mj  oh- 
stinacT  in  not  giving  bim  Kumanika*8  deoK; 
and  tLen  again  peremptorily  ordered  all  of 
his  subjects  not  &>  a^^ist  me  in  moving  a  load. 
After.  thi«,  veering  round  for  a  moment  on 
the  generous  tack,  be  offered  me  a  oow, 
which  I  declined. 

*'  \sl  to  4M.— ^till  I  rejected  the  olleved 
cow,  until  the  2J,  when  finding  him  as 
dogged  as  ever,  at  the  advice  of  my  men  I 
accepted  it,  hoping  thus  to  please  htm  :*hot 
it  was  no  use,  fir  he  ni)w  said  he  must  haie 
two  dcilci:,  or  he  would  never  allow  me  to 
leave  his  palace.  Every  day  matters  col 
won«e  and  worse.  M.'umbi,  the  rannll  chief 
of  tSmimbo,  came  over,  in  an  Oily-Gammon 


let  me  nloru-.  nor  c«>me  Vt  any  kind  of  terms 
until  the  20:  li,  wlir-n  he  Kaid  he  would  take  a 
eertnin  niitiiltf-r  of  pretty  common  cloths  for 
bis  eliil'Ircn  ii  I  wMild  throw  in  a  red  blan- 
ket for  l/iinHcir.  I  jumfHrd  at  this  concession 
with  the  gifiitept  eagemefiw,  paid  down  my 
cloths  on  tiio  Fpot ;  and,  thinking  I  was  free 
at  hiHt,  rirdcred  a  hammock  to  Ix;  slung  on  a 
pole,  that  1  might  leave  the  next  day.  Next 
morning,  however,  on  weing  mc  actually  pre- 
paring to  Ktnrt,  Lfimeri'hi  found  he  could  not 
let  me  go  until  I  increnFcrd  the  tax  by  three 
more  elothn,  nn  8t)meof  hiH  family  complained 
that  they  Imd  got  nothing.  AfUT  some  bad- 
gering, I  piid  what  IicaKked  for,  nnd  ordered 
the  men  to  eiirry  me  out  of  the  palace  l)eforc 
anything  elne  was  done,  for  I  would  not  Bleep 
another  niglit  where  T  was.  Lunieresi  then 
•t()(Kl  in  iny  wny,  and  said  he  would  never 
allc»w  a  ninii  of  lijs  country  to  give  mc  any 
BfKiHtnnee  until  1  was  well',  for  he  could  not 
boar  the  idea  of  hearing  it  Baid  that,  after 
taking  so  many  cloths  from  me,  he  had  al- 
luw(r<I  uie  to  die  in  the  jungles — and  dis- 
•uuded  my  men  fnnn  ol)eying  my  orders. 

**  In  vsun  I  appealed  to  his  mercy,  declar- 
ing that  the  only  chance  left  me  of  saving  my 
li(o  would  he  from  the  cl:angc  of  air  in  the 
Immmoek  at*  1  marched  along.  Ho  would  not 
liftcn,  profiling  buiuanity,  whilst  ho  meant 


fallen  sick  here,  lie  further  informed  : 
that  the  road  was  clot4.sl  between  this  and 
Unui,  for  he  had  just  I>een  fighting  there, 
and  had  killed  the  eiiief  Ci.>mha,  burned  doWB 
all  his  villages,  and  di.<:per6cd  all  the  men  in 
the  jungle,  where  they  now  resided,  plandef^ 
ing  every  man  who  jnissed  that  way.  Tliia 
gratuitous,  wieked,  humbugging  tcrrifier 
helped  to  cauee  another  defeat.  It  was  all 
nonsense,  I  knew,  hut  both  Biii  and  Nasih, 
taking  fright,  begged  for  their  discharges. 
In  fearful  alarm  and  anxiety,  1  then  begged 
them  to  have  patience  and  sec  the  hongo  set- 
tled first,  for  there  was  no  necessity,  at  any 
rate,  for  immediate  hurry  ;  I  wished  them  to 
go  on  ahead  with  Bomlxiy,  as  in  four  days 
they  could  reach  Suwarora's.  But  they  said 
they  could  not  hear  of  it — they  would  not 
go  a  step  Uyond  this.  All  the  chiefs  on 
ahead  would  do  the  same  as  Liimdr^ ;  the 
whole  country  was  rouBed.  I  bad  not  e?en 
half  enough  cloths  to  satisfy  the  WasCu ;  and 
my  faithful  followers  would  never  consent  to 
be  witness  to  my  being  *  torn  to  pieces.* 

"  bth  and  0/A.— Tlie  whole  day  and  half 
of  the  next  went  in  discuBsions.  At  last, 
able  for  the  first  time  to  sit  up  a  little,  I  sue* 
eccded  in  ])r<'va;ling  on  Bui  to  promise  ho 
would  go  to  L'sui  as  soon  as  the  bongo  was 
settled,  provided,  as  he  said,  I  took  on  ny- 
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■elf  all  rcfiponsibilitics  of  the  result.  This 
cheered  me  so  greatly,  I  had  my  chair  placed 
under  a  tree  and  smoked  my  first  pipe.  On 
seeing  this,  all  my  men  struck  up  a  dance, 
to  the  sound  of  the  drums,  which  they  car- 
ried on  throughout  the  whole  night,  never 
ceasing  until  the  evening  of  the  next  day. 
These  protracted  caperings  were  to  be  con- 
sidered as  their  congratulation  for  my  im- 
provement in  health :  for,  until  I  got  into 
my  chair,  they  always  thought  I  was  going  to 
die.  Thcjr  then  tald  me,  with  great  mirth  and 
good  mimicry,  of  many  al)8urd  scenes  which, 
owing  to  the  inflamed  state  of  my  brain,  had 
taken  place  during  my  interviews  with  Lu- 
mdr(?8i.  Boml^ny  at  this  time  very  foolishly 
told  Lumcresi,  it  he  *  really  wanted  a  deold,' 
he  must  send  to  Grant  for  one.  This  set  the 
chief  ravinp.  lie  knew  there  was  one  in  my 
box,  ho  said,  and  unless  I  gave  it,  the  one' 
with  Grant  must  l>o  brought ;  for  under  no 
circumstances  would  he  allow  of  my  proceed- 
ing northwards  until  that  was  given  him. 
Bui  and  Nnsib  then  gave  me  the  slip,  and 
slept  that  night  in  a  neighboring  boma  with- 
out my  knowledge. 

Ith  to  OM. — As  things  had  now  gone  so 
fiir,  I  gave  LumtTcsi  the  dcole  I  had  stored 
away  for  Rumauika,  telling  him,  at  the  same 
•  time  as  he  took  it,  that  he  was  robbing  Hu- 
man ika,  and  not  myself;  but  I  hoped,  now 
I  had  given  it,  ho  would  beat  the  drums. 
The  scoundrel  only  laughed  as  he  wrapped 
my  beautiful  silk  over  his  great  broad  shoul- 
ders, and  paid,  *  Yes,  this  will  complete  our 
present  of  friendship ;  now  then  for  tne  hongo 
— I  must  have  exactly  double  of  all  you  have 

S'ven.*  This  Soromix)  trick  I  attributed  to 
e  insti^tion  of  Makaka,  for  these  savages 
never  fail  to  take  their  revenge  when  they 
can.  I  had  doubled  back  from  his  country, 
and  now  he  was  cutting  me  off  in  front.  1 
expected  as  much  when  the  oily  blackguard 
Miiimbi  came  over  from  his  chief  to  ask  after 
my  health  ;  so,  judging  from  my  experience 
with  Makaka,  1  t  lid  liUmercKi  at  once  to  tell 
me  what  he  c  msiderrd  his  due,  for  this  fear- 
ful haggfing  was  killing  me  by  inches.  I 
had  no  more  tle.dos,  but  would  make  that  up 
in  brass  wire.  Ho  then  fixod  the  hongo  at 
fifteen  masango,  or  brans-wire  bracelets,  six- 
teen cloths  of  H)rts,  and  a  hundred  necklaces 
of  sami-sami  or  red  c  >ral  iKinds,  which  was 
to  pay  for  Grant  as  well  as  myself.  I  paid 
it  down  on  the  spot;,  the  drums  beat  the 
*  satisfaction,^  and  I  ordered  the  march  with 
the  grcatei<t  rcVu^f  of  mind  possible. 

"But  Bui  and  Nasib  were  not  to  lie  found ; 
they  had  l)i)lt<'<l.  The  shock  nearly  killed 
me.  I  had  walk(Ml  all  the  way  to  Kazd  and 
back  ag^^in  for  these  men,  to  show  mine  a 
good  example  —  had  given  them  pay  and 
treble  rations,  the  same  as  Bombay  and  Ba- 


raka — and  yet  they  chose  to  desert.  I  knew 
not  what  to  do,  for  it  appeared  to  mo  that, 
do  what  I  would,  we  would  never  succeed^ 
and  in  my  weakness  of  body  and  mind  I  act- 
ually cried  like  a  child  over  the  whole  affiiir. 
I  would  rather  have  died  than  have  &ilcd  in 
my  journey,  and  yet  failure  seemed  at  this 
juncture  inevitable." 

Aft;er  this  it  is  refreshing  to  join  the  tray^ 
eller  in  his  visit  to  the  good  King  Riimanika. 

"  The  whole  scenery  was  most  beautiful. 
Green  and  fresh,  the  slopes  of  the  hills  were 
covered  with  grass,  with  small  clumps  of 
soft,  cloudy-looking  acacias  growing  at  a  few 
feet  only  above  the  water,  and  above  them, 
facing  over  the  hills,  line  detached  trees,  and 
here  and  there  the  gigantic  medicinal  aloe. 
Arrived  near  the  end  of  the  Moga-Namirinzi 
hill  in  the  second  lake,  the  paddlcrs  splashed 
into  shore,  where  a  large  concourse  of  peo- 
ple, headed  by  NnanajL  were  drawn  up  to 
receive  me.  1  landed  with  all  the  dignity  of 
a  prince,  when  the  royal  band  struck  up  a 
march,  and  we  all  moved  on  to  Bumanika's 
frontier  palace,  talking  away  in  a  very  com- 
plimentary manner,  not  unlike  the  very  po- 
lite and  nowery  fashion  of  educated  Orien- 
tals. 

"  Riimanika  was  found  sitting  dressed  in 
a  wrapper  made  of  a  nzo<$  antelope's  skin, 
smiling  blandly  as  we  approached  him.  In 
the  warmest  manner  possible  he  pressed  me 
to  sit  by  his  side,  asked  how  I  had  enjoyed 
myself,  what  I  thought  of  his  country,  if  I 
did  not  feel  hungry  ;  when  a  picnic  dinner 
was  spread,  and  wo  all  set  to  at  cooked  plan- 
tains and  pomW,  ending  with  a  pipe  of  his 
best  tobacco.  Bit  by  bit  Rumanika  became 
more  interested  in  geography,  and  seemed 
highly  ambitious  of  gaining  a  world-wide 
reputation  through  the  medium  of  my  pen. 
At  his  invitation  we  now  crassed  over  the 
spur  to  the  Ingezi  Kagdra  side,  when,  to  sot- 
prise  me,  the  canoes  I  had  come  up  the  lake 
in  appeared  before  us.  They  had  gone  out 
of  the  lake  at  its  northern  end,  paddled  into 
and  then  up  the  Kag(*ra  to  where  wo  stood, 
showing,  by  actual  navigation,  the  connec- 
tion of  these  highland  lakes  with  the  rivers 
which  drain  the  various  spurs  of  the  Moun- 
tains'of  the  Moon.  The  Kagera  was  deep 
and  dark,  of  itself  a  very  fine  stream,  and, 
considering  it  was  only  one — and  that,  too, 
a  minor  one— of  the  various  affluents  which 
drain  the  mountain  valleys  into  the  Victoria 
N'yanza  through  the  mcMiium  of  the  Ritan- 
guld  River,  I  saw  at  once  there  must  be  wa- 
ter sufficient  to  make  the  Kitangule  a  very 
powerful  tributary  to  the  lake.  .  .  . 

**  On  the  9th  Twent  out  sho(»ting,  as  Ri- 
manika,  with  his  usual  politeness,  on  hear- 
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iug  my  desire  to  kill  Dome  rhinoceros,  or- 
dered liiH  Pons  to  conduct  the  field  for  me. 
Off  we  sturtod  by  simrise  to  the  bottom  of 
the  hills  ovorlo(>king  the  head  of  the  Little 
Windermere  Liikc.  On  arrival  at  the  scene 
«f  action  —  ia  thicket  of  acacia  shrubs — all 
the  men  in  tlu^  neighborhood  were  assembled 
to  beat.  Taking  \yoBt  myself,  by  direction, 
in  the  most  likely  place  to  catch  a  sight  of 
the  animals,  the  day's  work  began  by  the 
beaters  driving  the  covers  in  my  direction. 
In  a  very  short  time,  a  fine  male  was  discov- 
ered making  towards  me,  but  not  exactly 
knowing  where  he  should  bolt  to.  While 
be  was  in  this  perplexity,  I  stole  along  1>e- 
tweon  the  bushes,  and  caught  sight  of  him 
standing  as  if  anchored  by  the  side  of  a  tree, 
and  gave  him  a  broadsider  with  Blissett, 
which,  too  much  for  his  constitution  to 
stand,  sent  him  off  trotting  till,  exhausted 
by  bleeding,  he  lay  down  to  die,  and  allowed 
me  to  give  him  a  settler. 

**  In  a  minute  or  two  afterwards,  the  good 
young  princes,  attracted  by  the  sound  of  the 
gun,  came  to  see  what  was  done.  Their 
Burprise  knew  no  bounds ;  they  could  scarce- 
ly believe  wlmt  tliey  haw ;  and  then,  on  re- 
wvering,  with  the  spirit  of  true  gentlemen, 
they  seized  both  my  hands,  congratulating 
me  on  the  ma;^nitu(lc  of  my  success,  and 
pointed  out,  as  an  example  of  it,  a  bystander 
who  showed  fearful  scars,  both  on  his  alxlo- 
men  and  at  the  blade  of  his  shoulder,  who, 
they  declared  had  Ixjcn  run  through  by  one 
of  these  animals.  It  was,  therefore,  wonder- 
ful to  them,  they  observed,  with  what  calm- 
new  I  went  up  to  such  formidable  beasts. 

**  Just  at  this  time  a  distant  cry  was  heard 
that  another  rhinoceros  was  concealed  in  a 
thicket,  and  off  wo  set  to  pursue  her.  Ar- 
riTifig  at  the  place  mentioned,  I  settled  at 
once  I  would  enter  with  only  two  spare  men 
carrying  guns,  for  the  acacia  thorns  were  so 
thick  that  the  only  tracks  into  the  thicket 
were  runs  made  by  these  animals.    Leading 
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myself,  bending  down  to  steal  in,  I  tracked 
up  a  run  till  naif-way  through  cover,  wbaa 
suddenly  before  me,  like  a  pig  from  a  bole«  m 
large  female,  with  her  young  one  behind  hoTt 
came  straight  down  whoof-wboofing  upon  me. 
In  this  awKward  fix  I  forced  myself  to  one 
side,  though  pricked  all  over  with  thorna  ia 
doing  so,  and  gave  her  one  in  the  head  whi<A 
knocked  her  out  of  my  path,  and  induced  ber 
for  safety  to  make  for  the  open,  where  I  fbl^ 
lowed  her  down  and  gave  her  another.  Shi 
then  took  to  the  hills  and  crossed  over  a  spori 
when,  following  after  her,  in  another  deim 
thicket,  near  the  head  of  a  glen,  I  cane 
upon  three,  who  no  sooner  sighted  me,  tbas 
all  in  line  they  charged  down  my  way.  For* 
tunately,  at  the  time  my  gun-bearers  w«e 
with  me ;  so,  jumping  to  one  side,  I  struck 
them  all  three  in  turn.  One  of  them  dropped 
dead  a  little  way  on,  but  the  others  onlj 
pulled  up  when  they  arrived  at  the  bottom. 
To  please  myself  now  I  had  done  qoito 
enough ;  but  as  the  princes  would  haye  it,  t 
went  on  with  the  chase.  As  one  of  the  tm, 
I  could  see,  had  one  of  his  fore-legs  broken, 
I  went  at  the  sounder  one,  and  gave  him  aft* 
other  shot,  which  simply  induced  him  to  walk 
over  the  lower  end  of  the  hill.  Then  turning 
to  the  last  one,  which  could  not  escape,  1 
asked  the  Wanyambo  to  polish  him  off  with 
their  spears  and  arrows,  that  I  might  see 
their  mode  of  sport.  As  we  moved  up  to  the 
animal,  he  kept  charging  with  such  impoto- 
ous  fury,  they  could  not  go  into  him ;  so  I 
gave  hi^  a  second  ball,  which  brought  him 
to  anchor.  In  this  helpless  state  the  men  set 
at  him  in  earnest,  and  a  more  barbarous  finale 
I  never  did  witness.  Kvery  man  sent  his 
spear,  assagd,  or  arrow,  into  his  sides,  nntfl, 
completely  exhausted,  he  sank  like  a  poroa- 
pine  covered  with  quills.  The  day's  nort 
was  now  ended,  so  I  went  home  to  break&rt, 
leaving  instructions  that  the  heads  riiould  be 
cut  ofi'  and  sent  to  the  king  as  a  tsofkj  ef 
what  the  white  man  could  do.*' 


On  81  Dec.,  the  London  press  offered  its  an- 
ntiftl  sacrifice  to  cnsttom.  £ach  paper  omitted  its 
articles  to  make  room  for  a  dreary  history  of  the 
year,  too  lengthy  for  human  perusal,  too  brief  to 
be  of  the  slightest  use  for  future  reference.  The 
anathemas  uttcrc<l  at  break ftiMUtablcs  must  have 
been  an  awful  addition  to  the  daily  sins  of  Lon- 
don, and  all  yobemouches,  conversationists,  old 
gentlemen,  and  club  louugcrd  displayed  a  per- 
ceptible increase  of  stupidity  and  weariness.    A 


dictionary,  or  index,  or  oosoordaaoe,  or  • 
tion  of  Mr.  Byron*s  puns,  is  lively  rssding  fey 
the  side  of  these  things,  and  a  Londoa  Direotoiy 
would  afford  a  gr«at  deal  more  amosensnt. 
Who  are  they  written  for  7  Even  the  penhy 
papers  insert  them,  though  they  at  least  cannot 
aspire  to  the  honor  of  the  **  file.**  If  thej  did, 
they  would  print  themselves  on  paper  lasttag 
more  than  au  hoar  and  a  halt—Speetaior. 
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THE  NORTHERN  MESSAQB. 
PowKR  18  teaching  Mr.  Lincoln  those  reti- 
mot  forms  under  which,  in  English  opinion, 
H  statesman's  work  should  be  done.  His  Mes- 
Mge  this  year  is  nmrred  by  none  of  that  dif- 
fosenesB,  made  original  bj  none  of  those 


a  citizen  with  every  right  as  complete  as  Mr. 
Lincoln  himsi^lf  enjoys.  Pardon  fur  treason, 
— and  secession  is  treason,  even  if  we  recog^ 
nize  the  revolutionary  right, — was  never  of* 
fered  on  more  merciful  terms  ;  but  the  Presi- 
dent goes  one  step  farther.  In  his  eager 
constitutionalism, — too    eager,    unless   Mr. 


qnaintnesses  which  all  his  previous  utter- 1  Chase  is  indeed  to  l)o  Chief  Justice  of  the 
ances  have  educated  us  to  expect.  That  i  Supreme  Court, — he  bids  the  South  remember 
slight  hesitation,  too,  which  vras  formerly  so  that  the  proclamation  to  which  they  swear  is 
perceptible, — a  hesitation  as  of  a  man  doing  the  proclamation  as  interpreted  by  the  high- 
tits  thinking  aloud,  and  anxious  to  fortify  his  est  judicial  lx)dy,  towarJs  which  even  the 
own  judgment  while  convincing  the  country.  South  has  always  professed  respect.  Every 
faas  entirely  disappeared.  The  Message  is  individual  in  the  South  is  offerea  free  and  in- 
pMcrvaded  throughout  by  a  new  and  impres*  stant  pardon,  to  be  claimed  as  of  right,  to  be 
Bive  tone,  as  of  a  man  who  at  last  sees  his  enjoyed  without  reservations,  provided  only 
way,  whose  mind  is  made  up,  and  who  will  that  he  will  consent  to  live  tho  free  citiien 
never  again  debate  the  policy  he  has  adopted,  of  a  free  republican  State.  After  this  an- 
Tbeold  forensic  tinge  is,  of  course,  there  still,  i  nounccment,  never  yet  equalled  in  humanity, 
for  it  is  as  natural  to  the  constitution-loving  I  except  by  a  British  Ministry  in  an  Irish  case, 
President  as  to  the  Illinois  lawyer ;  but  the  j  ^e  do  trust  we  have  beard  the  last  of  Mr. 
tinge  is  now  tliat  which  pervades  tho  judge's,  Lincoln's  legal  cruelty, 
not  the  advocate's,  mind.  He  does  not  argue  i  Cold  ho  is,  as  the  jfVmes  has  said,  but  it  is 
with  the  nation,  or  with  a  party  within  tho  with  the  coldness  of  an  immutable  resolve, 
nation,  or  with  the  foes  who  are  stiU  barring  Risii^  without  abruptness  from  the  individ- 
the  nation's  way  ;  but  he  delivers  a  charge,  Qftl  to  tho  State,  Mr.  Lincoln  announces  for 
a  final  summing-up  of  the  law,  which,  that  also  a  mode  of  re-entry  to  ix^ace  and 
"while  he  occupies  his  position,"  will  be  quietness.  Whenever  one-tenth  or  the  male 
executed,  be  the  resistance  what  it  may.  •  inhabitants  have  accepted  his  offer,  have  an- 
Takinj;  up  a  half- forgotten  clause  in  tne  nounccd,  that  is,  their  desire  to  be  free  citi- 
Constitution  of  the  United  States, — a  clause  |  zens  of  a  free  State,  the  State  powers  shall 
which  binds  the  central  authority  '*  to  guar-  on  one  other  condition  revive.  The  condition 
antee  to  every  State  a  republican  form  of  I  is  that  slavery  oeasc.  Tho  Legislatures  may 
government,  and  protect  it  against  domestic  take  time;  may  impose  stringent  laws  against 
Tiolenoe,"  and  remembcrine  his  own  prerog-  vagrancy,  or  still  more  stringent  rules  against 
ative  of  pardon,  he  builds  thereon  a  polity  as  idleness ;  may  visit  a  **  mnsterless  knave  " 
wide  as  tho  mischief  to  he  put  down,  "f  hat  with  the  penalties  once  inflicted  in  England ; 
dause,  it  is  certain,  was  intended  to  apply  to  may  do  anything  *»  consistent  as  a  temporary 
ftU  cases  in  which  a  minority  of  well-attccted  Arrangement  with  the  blacks'  present  condi- 
pcrsons  were  threatened  by  a  majority  hostile  i  tion  as  a  laboring,  landless,  and  houselcfls 
to  republican  institutions,  and  in  that  sense  class; "  but  they  must  set  them  free, — free  of 
he  employs  it  to  work  a  revolution  in  the  the  lash  and  tho  auction-block, — free  to  read 
South.  Kecognizing  that  slavery  is  tlio  very  and  to  worship,  to  possess  their  wives  and  to 
root  of  the  existing  civil  war,  and  Umt  any  j5u»rd  their  children  like  other  human  be- 
deacrtion  of  tlio  blacks  **  would  now  be  a  '"g*.  Kach  State  msy,  we  imagine,  vote 
croel  and  astounding  breach  of  faith,"  he,  compensation  in  any  form  it  phrases,  may,  for 
by  a  proclamation  added  to  the  Message,  but  example,  tax  the  blacks  for  a  generation  for 
defended  within  it,  offers  the  South  the  fol-  tho  benefit  of  their  old  owners,  or  vote  the 
lowing  terms :  Every  citizen  who  has  wild  lands  to  the  planters,  an  acre  for  every 
brought  himpelf  within  the  scope  of  the  dollar's  worth  of  emancipated  flesh,  but  slav- 
general  laws  against  treason,  or  of  the  spe-  jery  they  cannot  retain.  If  they  will  retain 
etal  laws   passed  by  Congress  against   this  j  it  in  spite  of  all,— why  the  demand  for  tlic 

Krticular  treason,—!,  e.,  nine-tenths  of  tho  ^'•^p  for  the  coming  year  is  still  one  hundred 
nth — may,  on  talking  an  oath  to  maintain  i  and  eighty  millions.  Take  the  Southern 
the  deeree'of  emancipation,  receive  a  full  j  States  to  be  wlmt  you  will, — empires  con- 
pardon.  His  life  will  Imj  thena»forth  safe,  Iqoorcd  by  tho  sword,  or  revolted  provinces 
ftll  his  property,  fjrrq^t  shvrg^  will  be  re- '  "uMuwl  by  the  G-nernment,— and  terms  more 
atored,  and  he  will  Ikj  com pcttnit  r* /orfo  to  :  moderate  were  never  oflered  by  successful 
mil  and  every  ynjlitical  act.  In  short,  by '  civilized  ruler.  If  Russia  offered  them  to- 
ceaiing  to  bi»  a  slaveholder  he  will  become  a  morrow  to  Poland,  i.e.,  absolute  and  rcalau- 
eitfaH*n,  n<jt  a  t^ilenitcMl  resident,  not  a  par- '  tonomy,  her  own  laws,  her  own  officials,  ber 
doned  "  suspect,"  not  even  an  inhabitant  of  jown  language,  her  own  s)*stcm  of  teaching, 
territoiies  still  in  a  dependcDt  eooditioD,  but  I  ber  own  tazatioo,  and  a  domioant  tote  at  Si. 
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Petersburg,  on  the  single  condition  of  enfran- 
chising the  scrfe,  what  would  be  Tory  scorn 
if  the  offer  were  refused?  Yet  the  blood 
feud  between  South  and  North  is  of  three 
years'  standing  ;  between  Poland  and  Russia 
of  six  hundred. 

So  much  for  the  justice  of  the  new  polity ; 
now  for  its  expediency.  Wc  are  not  of  those 
who  expect  that  this  offer  will  be  received  in 
the  South  with  acclamation,  or  bring  the  war 
at  once  to  any  acceptable  end.  The  talk  of 
Lord  Lyons  having  endorsed  Mr.  Seward's 
ninety  oays  is  talk  merely,  invented  in  order 
to  influence  the  sensjtive  market  for  cotton. 
The  leaders  are  all  excepted  from  the  am- 
nesty, and  in  the  South  the  leaders  lead;  the 
generals  are  all  excepted, — a  real  mistake, — 
and  the  army  which  they  have  led  on  suc- 
cessful battle-fields  will  never  give  them  up. 
The  terms  l)y  their  very  nature  involve  a 
temporary  reunion  with  triumphant  "Yan- 
kees," and  the  South  hates  Yankees  even 
when  not  triumphant;  above  all,  they  in- 
volve enmncimtion,  and  the  South,  once 
driven  to  think;  of  accepting  them,  may  eman- 
cipate for  itself.  But  the  terms  offered  are, 
nevertheless,  at  once  just  and  wise.  They 
convince  the  North  that  the  hour  has  arrivea 
when  the  quarrel  must  bo  fought  out,  and  so 
give  to  the  whole  nation  the  strength  which 
springs  from  the  sense  of  a  Cause ;  they  con- 
vince the  slaves  that  the  Federal  Government, 
whatever  its  temptations,  will  never  break 
faith  with  them  ;  and  within  the  South  itself 
'  they  organize  disaffoction.  Throughout  North 
Carolina  and  in  the  uplands  of  Cicorgia,  all 
over  Arkansas,  and  in  the  hill  section  of  Ten- 
nessee, exist  men  who,  though  not  devoted  to 
the  Union,  arc  not  devoted  to  slavery,  and 
rather  than  war  on  forever  will  re-organize 
their  States  as  free.  Constitutional  tradi- 
tion is  strong,  and  power  accretes  to  regular 
governments  even  wlien  supported  only  by  a 
minority.  Evcbv where  as  a  State  is  traversed 
by  the  troops  they  will  leaye  behind  them 
a  regular  organization,  as  strong,  and  we 
greatly  fear  as  stern,  as  minorities  in  posses- 
sion of  power  are  apt  to  be.  That  authority 
will  have  at  disposal  its  own  section  of  whites, 
increased  every  day  by  wavcrers,  all  immi- 
grants from  the  North,  all  Northern  soldiers 
settled  in  garrison, and  the  whole  black  com- 
munity, that  is,  huddled  together  as  they  now 
are,  fully  one-half  of  the  South. 

It  is  possible  with  those  means  to  pacify 
the  States,  to  re-organize  society,  and  to  put 
down,  once  for  all,  the  legal  sanctions  of  hu- 
man slavery.  Slavery  once  at  an  end,  and 
the  blacks  settled  down  as  an  humble  but  free 
populaticm,  making  their  own  way  by  st^idy 
and  thrift  and  usefulness  towards  ^Kilitical 
rights, — a  process  which  their  use  as  soldiers 
wiM  greatly  facilitate — the  irritation  created 


by  slayery  must  gradually  disappear,  and  the 
Union  will  hang  together  until  the  different 
but  free  civilizations  naturally  product  oot- 
side  and  within  the  tropics  once  ogp^in  rereil 
to  the  North  and  the  South  their  inbereni 
antagonism.  Then,  when  the  cause  for  s^ 
aration  may  bo  one  which  will  not  injoie 
mankind,  Europe  may  be  justified' in  wishing 
for  that  absence  of  uniformity  in  Ameriei 
which  in  Europe  has  made  civilizatioQ  one 
grand  competitive  rush.  All  that,  bowevcr, 
is  dreamy,  and  for  the  present  the  ooly  fi^t 
worth  attention  is  that  the  Message  and  proc- 
lamation, while  binding  the  North  togetlier, 
sow  dissension  in  the  South,  and  aecure  final 
emancipation  with  the  least  possible  diatarb- 
anoo  of  the  existing  order. 

We  have  little  more  to  say  of  the  Meeaags, 
the  first  columns  of  which  are  filled  with  faod 
of  purely  American  interest.  Mr.  Cbaie^ 
statement  will  require  an  analysis  of  its  owd; 
but  we  must  here  remark  that  President  lin- 
coln  seems  at  length  to  have  perceived  the  fiur- 
ness  of  English  counsels,  and  though  he  ou- 
not  but  think,  as  it  is  his  duty  to  think,  of  the 
chances  of  his  own  re-election,  he  makca  do 
ad  captandum  appeal  to  catch  the  Irish  vote. 
The  message  begins  with  acknowledging  tliat 
the  British  Government  has  '*  fulfilled  ioit 
expectations,'*  speaks  of  all  pending  questions 
in  a  tone  of  conciliation,  and  expresses  the 
full  determination  of  the  Uuitea  States  to 
**  do  justice  to  foreigners."  There  is  a  total 
absence  on  this  subject  alike  of  hectoring  and 
of  argument,  and  the  tone  employed  suggests 
that  misfortune  has  at  last  taught  the  czeo- 
utive  of  the  Union  that  international  states- 
manship,  like  all  other  statesmanship  whidi 
docs  not  employ  coercion,  is  based  oa  mutui 
concession. 


From  The  Spootator,  26  Dmi 
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There  is  always  a  singular  sense  of  Htermy 
pleasure  in  passing  from  even  the  ablest  (tt 
the  genuine  republican  documents  to  the  moat 
spiritless  of  the  commanding  statesman's  who 
rules  the  falling  star  of  the  Southern  Confed- 
eracy .    There  is  a  pol  i tical  joy Icssncss,  a  want 
of  that  buoyancy  given  to  politics  by  personal 
ambition  and  the  habit  ot  successful  leader* 
shin,  about  the  best  State  papers  of  the  North 
which  mako  them,  as  mere  literary  readinc, 
very  inferior  to  Mr.  Davis's  always  bold,  u- 
ways  able,  and  always  unscrupulous  inanifca- 
toes.     The  dilTerence  js  much  the  same  as,  to 
illustrate  by  works  of  mere  imagination,  we 
'  feel  between  the  swift  movement  and  assured 
I  sense  of  power  that  carries  us,  as  thoueh  on 
j  horseback,  through  the  pages  of  Sir  Walter 
1  Scott,  and    the   creeping,  toil-worn,  unre- 
I  freshing  sort  of  intellectual  tenacity  whkJi 
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BDbdaeff,  without  relaxing,  the  mind  in  the 
wonderful  pages  of  Defoe.  And  the  differ- 
ence iR  the  more  remarkable  in  the  present 
case,  because,  in  point  of  literary  effect,  the 
Northern  Mcssa^^o  is  much  above,  and  the 
Southern  decidedly  below,  the  usual  IcTcl  of 
their  respective  authors. 

Nay,  Mr.  Davis  is  this  time,  wo  think,  in- 
ferior to  himself  not  only  in  style,  but  in  sub- 
stance, and,  what  is  most  remarkable  of  all, 
in  worldly  wisdom.  He  bejjins,  indeed,  with 
his  usual  intrepidity  and  that  frankness  of 
admission  which  Louis  Napoleon  has  gradu- 
ally accustomed  Europe  to  regard  as  danger- 
ous, with  iuBisting  on  the  greatness  of  the 
Southei-n  reverses— the  loss  of  Vicksburg,  of 
Port  Iludnon,  nud  of  Little  Rock  in  Arkan- 
sas ;  and  dwells  with  even  less  than  warrant- 
able triumph  on  the  gallant  and  protracted 
defence  of  Charleston.  But,  in  this  Message 
at  least,  ho  enlarges  on  tlio  greatness  of  the 
more  distant  reverses  not  without  a  purpose 
of  injudiciously  and  unsuccessfully  softening 
those  which  are  more  near  or  more  immedi- 
ately before  tho  public  eye.  Ho  refers  the 
defeat  of  the  recent  battle  of  Chattanooga  not 
to  Grant's  skill  or  Bragg's  inefficiency,  but  to 
the  fact  timt  <*  some  of  our  troops  inexplica- 
•T>ly  ahand  med  positions  of  great  strength, 
and  by  a  disorderly  retreat  compelled  the  com- 
mander to  withdraw  the  forces  elsewhere  suc- 
oesfiful,"  a  statement  which  accounts  for  tho 
ill-success  of  the  h^der  only  at  the  expense 
of  admitting  a  deep  disaffection  in  tho  Con- 
federate army,  una  also,  we  may  add,  in  a 
inanner  quite  unsupported  by  the  private  let- 
ters, from  officers  of  tho  Confederate  army 
present  in  the  hittle,  which  the  Richmond 
papers  have  since  publislied.  Tho  simple 
truth  abjut  tlie  victory  of  Chattanooga  ap- 
pears t)  1x5  tliat  General  Grant  caught  Gen- 
eral Brag'jr  in  esar»tly  tlie  same  unprepared 
condition  for  attiek  in  which  some  weeks  lie- 
fore  General  Bi*;i;.:g  Rnccceded  in  su*4(irising 
General  Rf)seeranz.  TIjc  Confederates  were 
prepared  ti>  retreat,  hut  wero  not  prepared  at 
that  moment  to  i\<^\\t ;   and  they  were  com- 

Sellcd  to  omhinc  very  inconveniently  and 
isastrously  to  tliemselves  tltoso  very  different 
operations.  Ag-ain,  Mr.  Davis  would  per- 
suade us  that  General  Ijco  accomplished  suf- 
CTflsfully  hi:i  object  in  tlie  recent  invasion  of 
Penn:»ylvanii  and  Maryland,  which  was,  savs 
tlio  C.inrcdcjrate  Prwidcnt,  **  to  meet  the 
threntencfl  advance  oa  lliehmond,  for  which 
the  enemy  had  iikuIc  Img  and  costly  prepara- 
tions, by  f  )reing  tlie  army  to  cross  tne  Poto- 
mac, and  Hg'it  in  d«'i<'ncc  of  their  own  capital 
and  homes.''  T.ie  **  hard-fought  battle  of 
Gettysburg/'  he  ad<ls,  **  inflicted  such  sever-  • 
ity  of  punishment  as  diwiblrd  them  fn»m  early  j 
l^ewal  of  the  eauipaign,  as  originally  pro- 
jected.*' This  is  mere  liurrary  fence.  Gen- 
cnd  Leo  certainly  did  not  adfmooe  into  liary- 
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land  and  Pennsylvania  in  order  merely  to 
divert  the  enemy  from  the  attack  on  Rich- 
mond, for  the  battle  of  Chancellorsville  had 
already  crippled  the  Northern  army  too  much 
to  admit  of  any  such  project.  It  was  a  bold, 
aggressive  move,  which  utterly  failed  in  its 
pui7)ose,and  redressed,  insteaa  of  enhancing, 
the  effect  of  the  reverse  given  to  tho  Northern 
arms  at  Chancellorsville.  For  effective  un- 
scrupulousness  we  always  give  Mr.  Davis  full 
credit ;  but  there  is  more  of  the  weakness  of 
advocacy  in  the  coloring  thus  given  by  him  to 
the  unsuccessful  Pennsylvanian  campaign  than 
we  should  have  expected  from  his  usually  wise 
intellectual  audacity. 

When  Mr.  Davis  demands  calmly  the  power 
to  order  the  conscription  of  those  alrcaay  lia- 
ble to  it,  but  who  nave  furnished,  and  been 
legally  permitted  to  furnish,  su Institutes,  and 
for  the  further  power  to  gather  into  his  nets 
the  aged  (all  men  above  fortv-five  years  of 
age) ,  for  the  lighter  duties  of  tho  army,  be 
faces  a  desperate  emergency  with  that  aristo- 
cratic courage  in  proposing  highly  unpopular 
measures  that  never  fails  him  ;  but  he  shows 
something,  again,  of  tho  transparent  and, 
therefore,  foolish  unscrupulousnens  of  defeat, 
when  he  reviles  tho  Nortn  for  not  keeping  its 
agreement  with  regard  to  the  exchange  of 
prisoners,  and  suppresses  the  double  reason 
advalnced  for  that  refusal, — first,  that  a  large 
force  of  Southern  prisoners  parole^  at  Viclu- 
burg  was  captured  by  General  Grant  in  arms 
at  Chattanooga, — and  next,  that  tho  South 
entirely  declines  to  exchange  fairly  cither  tho 
negro  troops  of  the  North  or  tlio  white  officers 
of  those  troops, — having,  in  fact,  given  no 
quarter  to,  and  in  at  least  one  proved  case, 
barbarously  hanged,  the  officer  and  men  of 
the  black  regiments,  while  in  no  single  case 
have  they  trtmted  either  tho  officers  or  men 
of  such  regiments  as  prisoners  of  >var. 

But  tho  passage  of  Mr.  Davis^s  Message 
which  fails  most  entirely  to  suppress  the  vivid 
ripple  of  his  irritation  at  conscious  failure, 
is  tne  elaborate  indictment  which  bo  brings 
against  Ix>rd  Russell  and  our  own  Cabinet  for 
having  violated  our  pledge  of  absolute  neu- 
trality, liord  Russell,  says  Mr.  Davis  in  ef- 
fect, cheated  the  Ctmfedcratc  Government 
into  admitting  the  principles  of  maritime 
neutrality  laid  down  by  the  Congremof  Paris 
in  I80G,  by  holding  out  to  them  tho  advan- 
tage; likely  to  result  from  the  fourth  principle 
tliere  agreed  to,  that  none  but  efficient  block- 
ades should  be  recognized,  and  then  deliber- 
ately deprived  them  of  that  advantage  (their 
principal  motive,  as  he  intimates,  for  concur- 
rence in  the  l^ris  doctrine)  by  recognizing 
the  inefficient  Federal  blockade  of  3,000 
miles  of  coast.  And  again,  Mr.  Davis  ac- 
cuses the  same  statesmen  of  deliberately  meas- 
uring out  one  measure  of  neutrality  as  vs. 
gardi  the  mpply  of  the  munitions  of  wmr  (m. 
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eluding  ships)  to  the  Northern,  and  nnothor 
and  severer  measuro  to  the  Southern  States. 
It  would  bo  irapossiblo  in  our  space,  and  with 
duo  regard  to  our  readers'  patience,,  to  un- 
ravel the  very  careful  web  of  fragmentary 
quotations  from  I^ord  Russell's  despatches 
wrested  out  of  their  context,  by  whieh  Mr 
Davis  establishes  to  his  own,  or  rather  not  to 
his  own,  but  to  his  ignorant  countrymen's 
latis&ction,  the  justice  of  these  charges  both 
as  matters  of  fact  and  matters  of  deliberate 
intention.  To  effect  his  purpose  Mr.  Davis 
tries  tp  present  Lord  Russell  as  humbly  obey- 
ing the  least  dictate  of  Mr.  Adams,  and  as 
apologizing  almost  penitentially  for  every  aid 
afibrded  by  English  traders  to  the  military 
resources  of  the  South,  while  much  greater 
and  richer  facilities  were  afibrded  to  the  mil- 
itary resources  of  the  North .  How  complete- 
ly this  coloring  reverses  the  true  situation 
every  one  who  verifies  Mr.  Davis's  quotations 
will  see  at  once.  Mr.  Davis,  for  instance, 
states  that  on  the  12th  June,  1861,  the 
United  States  minister  informed  Lord  Russell 
that  **  the  fact  of  his  having  held  interviews 
with  the  commiesioners  of  the  confederate 
Government  had  given  *  ^rcat  dissatisfaction,' 
— and  that  a  protraction  of  this  relation 
would  be  viewed  by  the  United  States  as 
*  hostile  in  spirit,  and  to  require  some  corre- 
sponding action  accordingly.'  In  response  to 
this  intimfttion  her  majesty's  secretary  as- 
sured the  minister  that  he  had  no  expectation 
of  seeing  them  any  more," — whicn  is,  of 
course,  intended  to  convey  that  Lord  Russell 
was  very  much  afraid  of  the  threat  implied, 
and  gave  way  through  fear.  Of  course,  Lord 
Russell  disclaimed,  what  by  international  law 
he  was  bound  to  disclaim,  any  intention  of 
acknowledging  the  Government  of  the  South, 
or  of  receiving  Uie  Confederate  commission- 
ers in  any  other  than  a"  private  capacity  ;  but 
equally,  of  courpc,  he  has  maintained  his 
right  throughout  without  the  slightest  refer- 
ence to  the  displcaHurc  of  the  United  States, 
and  has  acted  on  his  ri^^ht,  to  communicate 
directly  with  the  Confederacy,  so  far  as  that 
course  is  desirable  for  the  interests  of  this 
country.  This  was  the  course  steadily  adopt- 
ed not  only  in  May  1801,  but  later,  during 
the  quarrel  about  the  Charleston  consul, 
Mr.  Bunch,  and  again  during  Mr.  Ma- 
son's residence  here,  when  I/Ord  Russell  di«- 
cuBsed  with  him  tlie  efficiency  of  the  Federal 
blockade.  *Mt  may  be  necessary  in  future," 
wrote  Lord  Russell  in  November,  1801,  *'  for 
the  protection  of  the  interests  of  her  majesty's 
subjects  in  tlio  vast  extent  of  country  which 
resists  the  authority  of  tho  United  States,  to 
have  furth(*r  communication  both  with  the  j 
central  authority  at  Richmond  and  with  the; 
governors  of  the  Hc^parato  States,  and  in  such  \ 
cases  such  communications  will  continue  to| 
be  pade,  but  such  oommanioAtioaa  will  not ' 
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imply  any  acknowledgmeot  of  the  Cooledev- 
ates  as  an  independent  State."  Of  eoant 
this  attitude  gave  offence  to  both  parties,  ay 
all  impartial  attitudes  do, — to  the  Federalf 
because  they  did  not  like  the  admission  of  % 
de  facto  central  authority  at  Richmond  at  all 
— and  to  the  Confederates  because  they  did  . 
not  choose  to  be  oommuoicated  with  uncfer 
protest. 

Mr.  Davis's  proof  that  Lord  RusBeli  hm 
purposely  misinterpreted  the  law  of  blockadlp 
established  at  Paris  and  our  own  Foreign  £b- 
listment  Act,  in  order  to  please  the  Fcdendi 
and  extend  our  own  belligerent  riehts  in  fu- 
ture, is  equally  futile.  Lord  Russdl  has  acted 
strictly  on  legal  advice  in  both  caees.  Tba 
Paris  law  of  blockade  is  very  vague,  ani 
though  the  North  approve,  they  are  not 
bound  by  it,  for  they  never  acceded  to  the 
Paris  treaty.  It  would  have  been  the  in- 
sanest  arrogance  to  strain  a  vague  proviBios 
against  America,  seeing  that  we  have  so  oflen 
strained  the  international  law  in  our  owii 
favor  when  we  occupied  the  position  of  Amei^ 
ica — an  arrogance,  in  short,  of  which  Mr. 
Davis  would  be  the  first  to  see  ^though  not 
to  admit)  the  gross  partiality.  Wisely  nuw- 
nanimous,  he  declines  to  adopt  the  only 
remedies  which  ho  himself  can  suggeai  »-• 
our  f^upposed  partiality  ;  namely,  to  menaoe 
the  commerce  of  Great  Britain  by  withdraw- 
ing tiic  assent  of  the  South  to  the  maritime 
law  laid  down  at  Paris.  This  is  very  good 
of  him,  as  scarcely  any  one  but  Lord  Kuaadl 
knew  till  this  Message  was  published  that 
the  South  does  regard  itself  as  bound  bj  that 
treaty,  and  if  it  proclaimed  a  purely  fictitiooa 
blockade  of  the  >«orth, — as  Mr.  Davis  hints  be 
might  do, — and  then  confiscated  every  nea- 
trai  vessel  bound  thither  which  his  cruieeia 
could  cat<;h,  he  would  annihilate  the  South- 
ern cauBo  by  the  stroke  of  a  pen  The  dil^ 
fercncc  between  the  efiiciency  of  a  blockade 
wliich  in  two  years  and  a  half  has  captured 
over  one  thousand  blockade-runnera,  and  u|h 
wards  of  £2,500,000  in  property,  and  that 
of  a  blockade  which  might  possibly,  if  Cap- 
tain vScmmcs  strained  every  nerve,  efieot  about 
one-tenth  part  of  the  result  (at  ten  times  the 
cost  to  all  neutral  nations),  is  rather  toe 
great  to  escape  Mr.  Davis*s  discerning  eye, 
so  ho  wisely  makes  a  virtue  of  necessity,  fund 
on/^  expresses  his  hate  of  I^ord  Russell  and  bia 
disgust  with  England,  without  indulging  in 
anything  tiiat  can  properly  bo  called  mcnaoe. 

On  liie  wholo,  Mr.  Davis  does  not,  in  thia 
Meeeage,  entirely  succeed  in  concealing  the 
faltering  hand  ond  quivering  nerve  of  one 
who  Siurcs  ruin  in  the  face,  and  is  stung  to 
tlio  quick  by  tlie  consciouBneij;^  that  he  naa 
(K.-cned  it.  He  is  something  loss  than  hia 
iorim>i'  self.  i>ut  few  men  indeed,  in  b.'a  sit- 
uation, would  show  a  constancy  so  unblenoh- 
ing  and  an  eye  ao  keen. 
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From  The  Speotator. 
THB  EQUIPOISE  OF  ENGLAND  AND  FRANCE 
IN  1863. 

Throughout  a  year  which  otherwise  has 
been  one  of  utter  confoeion,  in  which  half 
the  world  has  played  the  part  most  foreign  to 
its  own  antecedents,  in  which  Germany  has 
been  aetiTo  and  Italy  calmly  quiescent,  Aus- 
tria constitutional  and  Prussia  giren  up  to  re- 
action, the  moTcmont  of  France  and  England 
has  been  distinct  and  traditional.  On  every 
great  occasion  France  has  been  the  innovat- 
ing, England  the  Conservative  power;  France 
the  motive  force,  England  the  resisting  me- 
dium. Whenever  an  emergency  has  occurred, 
—war  in  America  or  disturbance  in  Europe, 
danger  from  Polos  or  risk  from  the  attitude 
of  Moldo-Wallacbia,  menaces  from  the  South- 
em  peninsula  or  appeals  from  the  Northern 
one, — France  has  endeavored  to  act,  and  Eng- 
knd  to  delay  action,  until  the  unavoidable 
hoar  had  arrived.  The  entire  force  of  Louis 
Napoleon  hoe  been  expended  on  the  prelimi- 
nary object  of  getting  England  to  move,  the 
entire  statesmanship  of  Great  Britain  on  pre- 
venting herself  from  motion  until  the  hour 
which  seemed  to  her  opportune.  Such  a  neu- 
tralization of  power  so  visible  and  a£bcting  so 
many  questions,  has  hardly  occurred  in  our 
time,  and  it  is  well  to  ask  if  the  result  is  one 
the  British  people  approve. 

The  system  began  with  the  invasion  of 
Mexico,  which,  though  it  commenced  in  1862, 
has  materially  dffectcd  the  discussions  and  the 
fortunes  of  1803.  The  invasion,  as  an  inva- 
sion for  conquest,  was  wholly  Napoleon *s  act, 
and  the  Emperor  of  the  French  has  maintained 
bis  line  with  unusual  perseverance.  He  likes 
abort  and  striking  wars,  vraged  for  do6nitc 
ends,  and  under  the  eye  of  Paris ;  but  in  this 
instance  he  has  fought  for  an  object  not  yet 
visible,  at  a  dirttancc  of  half  the  world,  for 
more  than  eij^hteen  pt'rsevcring  months.  He 
has  been  bafilcd  mniiily  by  the  withdrawal  of 
Great  Britain,  a  wise  and  a  just  withdrawal, 
bot  one  which  rendered  the  French  idea  abor- 
tive. Had  Kn<;land  adopted  the  secret  pro- 
graramc,  as  she  did  tho  avowed  one,  and 
poshed  on  with  Franco  to  ** regenerate'*  the 
decaying  American  Stcte,  Spain  must  have 
adopted  it  too,  and  tlie  Mi'xicans  daunted  by 
an  alliance  no  empire  has  ever  withstood, 
wonld,  in  all  luiroRn  probability,  have  re-or- 
ganised their  iiiHtitiitiuns.  As  it  is,  tho  inva- 
sion has  hc<Mt  Almost  barren,  and  Mexico  iR 
still  in  its  lon^-<  iiicinued  anarchy,  while  the 
w*irid  has  b<in  Bpind  tho  dangerous  prece- 
dent of  a  <  i  A'cmincnt  overturned  by  the 
sword  becaiiN*  iU4  internal  arrangements  did 
not  suit  the  ideas  ol  its  great  allies.  As  a 
consequence  flowing;  out  of  this  expeditiou 
the  emperor  has,  throughout  the  year,  been 


most  anxious  to  intervene  in  tbe  AmeriCMi 
civil  war. 

UfilesB  the  Soutb  became  independent  he 
oould  not  hope  to  retain  oven  a  preponderating 
induenoe  in  Mexico,  while  the  &ilure  of  ootr 
ton  interrupted  the  **  order  '*  bo  maintaioe 
among  working  men,  and  the  stoppage  of 
tobacco  threatened  at  one  time  to  embarrass 
his  finance.  Ho  pressed  Great  Britain ,  there- 
fore, again  and  again  to  give  up  her  watchful 
neutrality,  to  join  him  in  advising,  i.o.,  en- 
forcing an  armistice,  and  so  to  accept  tbe 
burden  of  arranging  a  revolutionary  peaoe. 
Earl  Russell,  true  to  his  love  for  freedom,  de- 
clined to  be  pressed,  and  the  Conservatives, 
true  to  their  policy  of  doing  nothing  which 
can  by  any  means  be  avoided,  refused  to  cen*' 
sure  Earl  RueseU.  Great  Britain  did  not 
take  any  counter-action,  did  not  assist  tbe 
North,  or  menace  consequences  if  Napoieoa 
acted  alone,  but  simply  refused  to  stir,  and 
the  blow  inflicted  through  a  medium  so  dense 
fell  on  its  object  without  effect.  Steel  will 
not  cut  a  candle  throusb  a  few  inches  of  wa- 
ter^ and  the  North  did  not  feel  the  terrible 
stroke  from  which  England  alone  had  savod 
them.  Baffled  once  more  on  this  side,  the 
emperor  turned  to  Poland.  Throughout  the 
year  that  unhappy  country  has  been  given 
up  to  tho  executioners.  In  Lithuania  Mou- 
ravieff  has  been  deporting  tho  whole  of  the 
upper  classes,  in  Kuthcnia  the  peasantry 
have  been  made  virtual  lords  of  tho  soil,  in 
tlio  Kingdom  an  expression  of  discontent  has 
been  treated  as  a  capital  crime.  In  tlie 
spring  the  cry  of  the  Poles  awoke  a  fierce 
sympathy  in  France,  and  the  emperor,  always 
ready  for  action  but  never  for  isolation,  of- 
fered if  England  would  only  aid,  to  demand 
Poland's  freedom.  England  declined  to  co- 
operate, not  as  injurious  or  ungenerous,  or 
as  contrary  to  international  law,  but  on  the 
true  Conservative  ground,  as  involving  con- 
sequences which  it  was  not  in  the  power  of 
politicians  to  foresee.  The  idea  of  war  was 
given  up,  for  without  British  guarantees  tlie 
emperor  might  have  encountered  the  one  ex- 
ternal foe  hs  dreads,  a  coalition  of  Europe, 
and  Pobnd  was  left  to  struggle  on.  Tbe 
Russian  Government  sneered  at  despatches 
which  distinctly  laid  down  tho  law,  wbik 
they  not  only  provided  no  penalty  for  breach 
of  the  law,  but  explicitly  stated  tliat  none 
would  be  exacted.  Then  the  emperor,  ever 
eager  for  action,  devised  a  still  larger  scheme, 
announced  bis  intention,  if  England  would 
aid,  of  rebuilding  tbe  crumbling  edifice  of 
i-kiropean  society. 

The  world  was  called  to  council  to  redress 
all  existing  grievances,  and  suljstitute  a  new 
arrangement  for  tbe  treaties  of  1815.  Tbe 
first  act  of  that  council  would  have  been  to 
decree  the  ri^ht  of  Poland  to  freedom ;  but 
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•till  England  remained  impaBsivc.  She  did 
not  object  to  councils,  or  to  the  freedom  of 
Poland,  or  to  the  evacuation  of  Rome,  or  to 
the  surrender  of  Venice,  or  to  any  one  of  the 
changes  probably  included  within  the  pro- 
gramme ;  but  she  toc»k  her  stand  on  the  Con- 
servative ground  that  any  great  change  would 
involve  in  the  end  a  great  war,  and  that  dis- 
cussion in  ord^  to  settle  questions  which 
could  only  be  settled  by  war  was  merely  a 
mode  of  hurrying  on  a  host  of  catastrophes  all 
nt  once.  She  refuned  to  attend ;  and  as  a 
Congress  called  without  England  would  be 
simply  a  Congress  with  England  as  supreme 
arbitrator,  the  project  fell  to  the  ground. 
The  resisting  medium  had  once  again  dead- 
ened the  force  of  tlio  blow.  Even  in  the  last 
question  of  the  year — the  great  and  danger- 
ous quarrel  lx;twccn  the  German  people  and 
Denmark — the  two  countries,  while  appear- 
ing to  exchange  characters,  have  really  re- 
tained their  tone.  France  urges  Germany  to 
action  by  simply  remaining  passive,  for  if  she 
had  threatened  to  enforce  the  treaty  of  1852 
Germany  must  perforce  have  remained  quiet 
within  her  own  limits.  England  has  been 
active,  but  only  in  order  to  prevx?nt  action, 
inducing  Denmark  and  threatening  Germany 
into  comparative  moderation.  The  single  ob- 
ject in  this  case  also  has  been  the  Conserva- 
tive one — to  preserve  the  peace  and,  so  far  as 
human  passions  admit,  to  maintain  things  as 
they  are. 

We  are  not  by  any  means  sure  that  in  this 
review  the  policy  adopted  by  Great  Britain 
appears  to  advantage  beside  that  suggested 
by  France.  Jt  has,  indeed,  one  great  result, 
which  with  many  judgments  outweighs  all 
others — it  tends  to  preserve  the  peace.  Hu- 
man foresight  is  so  smalt,  the  chances  of  any 
war,  however  just,  so  infinitely  great,  that  we 
are  not  prei)ared  to  ansert  tliis  view  either 
untenable  or  unjust.  Had  England  assisted 
Prance  in  the  matter  of  Poland,  war  might 
have  been  raging  at  this  moment  over  half 
the  world,  and  Europe  would  be  in  the  cf\ul- 
dron  with  no  statesman-Medea  at  hand.  But 
apart  from  this  grand  result,  the  dignity  of 
the  attitude  chosen  by  England — an  attitude 
by  which  iier  whole  strength  is  exhausted  in 
merely  resisting  progress — is  fairly  open  to 
question.  Earl  ItuBsell  may  have  been  right 
in  each  individual  case,  and,  indeed,  the  only 
doubtful  one  is  that  of  interference  for  Po- 
land ;  but  the  history  of  the  year  seems  to 
indicate  a  principle  which  most  certainly  is 
not  sound.  That  principle  is  resistance  to 
change  under  all  circumstances,  but  more 


especially  to  change  of  which  the  Emperor 
i  of  the  French  is  to  be  the  moving  force.  The 
conduct  of  England  in  refusing  to  interrene 
in  the  American  civil  war  was  not  only  wife 
:  but  righteous,  for  intervention  would  even 
I  now  pledge  us  to  a  crusade  against  freedom ; 
but  then  it  was  not  fur  that  reason  that  the 
governing  class  alwtained.  They  were  will- 
ing enough  to  see  the  South  triumpbaat^ 
would  rejoice  even  now  to  see  the  Union  di» 
vided  ;  but  any  action  towards  that  end  would 
have  given  up  their  idea  of  leaving  all  other 
nations  alone.  It  would  have  been  **  med* 
dling  *'  just  as  much  as  intervention  for  Po» 
land,  and  the  one  cok;  might  have  been  oeed 
as  precedent  for  the  other.  The  refusal  to 
intervene  yields  no  proof  that  England  M 
throwing  herself  heartily  upon  the  side  of 
freedom.  She  pro(cH8c>H,  indeed,  to  do  it,  and 
her  people  sym^mthize  keenly  with  every  in* 
surrection  raisi'd  upon  intcliigible  ground. 
But  throughout  the  long  ditfcussion  on  Po> 
land,  and  the  short  die^cussion  on  Consreti, 
i  and  the  strangled  discussion  on  the  Chriniiaii 
subjects  of  Turkey,  her  action  has  been,  on 
the  whole,  unfavomble  to  the  nutionalitiea 
with  whom  her  pe(jplc  claim  to  be  in  permir 
nent  alliance.  France,  with  a  despotic  gOT- 
ernment,  has  freed  luily,  would  have  freed 
Poland,  and  will,  if  we  permit,  free  tho  white 
races  now  subjected  to  the  rule  of  a  bad 
Asiatic  horde.  England,  with  a  freogoyom- 
ment  and  a  people  passionately  anxious  for 
the  diJQTusion  of  freedom,  criticised  the  en* 
franehisement  of  I^nibardy,  held  back  when 
a  promise  might  have  eiili'anchifled  Venice, 
resisted  tho  lilx:mtion  of  Poland,  and  would 
actually  go  to  war  rather  than  Buffer  the 
l)onds  of  the  Chri^tianii  in  Turkey  to  bo  finalij 
broken  away.  In  many  of  these  instancee, 
taken  separately,  her  statesmen  have  been  in 
the  right ;  in  none,  except  that  of  Turkflj, 
can  they  l>c  proved  to  l)e  in  tho  wrong,  but 
tho  whole  taken  together  surest  a  stcodj 
drift,  which  is  not  in  accord  either  with  our 
character  as  a  Lil>enil  {Mjwer,  our  intcrcsta  aa 
a  commercial  people,  or  our  dignity  aa  the 
guardians  of  that  u^uipered  freedom  which  we 
alone  among  lii-st-clabs  nations  for  tho  present 
hour  retain.  Is  there  no  policy  puesible 
which,  while  as  free  from  danger  aa  that 
which  we  now  pursue,  shall  keep  our  ac- 
tion in  straighter  accord  with  our  habitual 
talk*?  Is  France  always  to  be  the  power  to 
which  the  hopeless  look  for  aid,  England  air 
ways  tho  power  which  arrests  the  assistance 
others  are  ready  to  grant  ?  Is  it  our  wish  to 
bo  always  prudent  and  peaceful  and  amall  7 
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THE  CURISTIAN'S  PATH. 

I  WALK  as  one  who  knows  that  he  is  treading 

A  Htranger  soil ; 
As  one  round  whom  the  world  is  spreading 

hs  subtle  ooil. 

I  walk  as  one  but  yesterday  deliyered 

From  a  sharp  chain : 
fTho  trembles  lest  the  bonds  so  newly  seyered 

Be  bound  again. 

I  walk  as  one  who  feels  that  he  is  breathing 

Ungenial  air ; 
Fbr  whom,  as  wiles,  the  tempter  still  is  wreath- 
ing 

The  bright  and  fair. 

My  steps,  I  know,  are  on  the  plains  of  danger, 

For  sin  is  near ; 
But,  looking  up,  I  pass  along,  a  stranger. 

In  haste  and  fear. 

This  earth  has  lost  its  power  to  drag  me  down- 
ward; 

Its  spell  is  gone. 
My  course  is  now  right  upward  and  right  on- 
ward. 

To  yonder  throne. 

Hoar  after  hour  of  Time's  dark  night  is  stealing 

In  gloom  away; 
Speed  thy  fuir  dawn  of  life  and  joy  and  healing, 

Thou  Star  of  Day. 

For  Thee,  its  God,  its  King,  the  long-rejected. 
Earth  groans  and  cries  ; 

For  Thee,  the  long-beloved,  the  long-expected. 
Thy  Bride  still  sighs, 

H.   BONAB. 


DIRQE  FOR  A  SOLDIER. 

nr  MEMO  It  Y  OF  GEN.   PHIUP  KEABNET. 

Close  his  eyes  ;  his  work  is  done  ! 
What  to  liim  is  friend  or  foeman, 
Rise  of  moon,  or  set  of  sun. 

Hand  of  man,  or  kiss  of  woman? 
lifty  him  low,  lay  him  low, 
Tn  the  clover  or  the  snow  ! 
What  cares  he  7  he  cannot  know; 
Lay  him  low. 

As  man  may,  he  fought  his  fight. 

Proved  lii»  truth  by  his  endeavor  ; 
Let  him  alcop  in  solemn  night. 
Sleep  forever  and  forever. 

Lay  him  low,  lay  him  low. 
In  the  clover  or  the  snow! 
What  cai-cs  he 7  he  cannot  know; 
Lay  him  low. 

Fold  him  in  his  country's  stars. 
Roll  the  drum  and  fire  the  volley! 

What  to  him  are  all  our  wars? 
What  bat  death  bemooking  fblly  7 


Lay  him  low,  lay  bun  low. 
In  the  clover  or  the  snow! 
What  cares  he?  he  cannot  know; 
Lay  him  low. 

Leaye  him  to  God's  watching  eye  ; 

Trust  him  to  the  hand  that  made  hixiL 
Mortal  love  weeps  idly  by; 

God  alone  has  power  to  aid  him. 
Lay  him  low,  lay  him  low. 
In  the  clover  or  the  snow! 
What  cares  he  ?  he  cannot  know; 
Lay  him  low. 


THE  ALPINE  HORN. 

When  vaiying  hues  of  parting  day 
O'er  evening's  portals  faintly  play. 
The  Alpine  Horn  calls  fiir  away. 

Praised  be  the  Lofd. 

And  every  hill  and  rock  around. 

As  though  they  loved  the  grateful  sound. 

Sent  back,  'mid  solitudes  profound. 

Praised  be  the  Lofd. 

Just  Heayen  !  has  man  so  thankless  grown. 
He  brings  no  anthems  to  thy  throne. 
When  Toiceless  things  have  found  a  tone 

To  praise  the  LordT 

Ah,  no,  for  see  the  shepherds  come, 
Tliough  hardly  heard  the  welcome  honte, 
From  toil  of  day,  they  quickly  come 

To  worship  God. 

The  book  that  taught  their  hearts  to  bow. 
And  childhood's  laugh  and  sunny  brow. 
All,  all  by  them  forgotten  now. 

In  praise  to  God. 

Kneeling  the  starry  raults  beneath. 
With  spirits  free  as  air  they  breathe. 
Oh,  pure  should  be  their  votive  wreath. 
Of  praise  to  God. 

How  loyely  such  a  scene  must  be. 
When  prayer  and  praise  ascend  to  thee 
In  one  glaid  yoice  of  melody. 

Eternal  Lord. 

All  space  thy  temple,  and  the  ur 
A  viewless  messenger  to  bear 
Creation's  universal  prayer 

On  wings  to  hetTOBu 

Oh,  that  for  me  some  Alpine  Horn, 
Both  closing  eve  and  waking  mom. 
Would  sound  and  bid  my  bosom  scorn 

Theworid'sydnjo^ 

Its  treasured  idols  all  resign, 

That,  when  life's  cheating  hues  decline. 

The  one  undying  thought  be  mine 

To  praiee  the  Loid. 
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From  Maemillan's  Magasine. 
"MT  BEAUTIFUL  LADY." 

This  is  the  quaint  title — and  there  is  much 
in  a  title— of  a  Tolum^  of  poetry,  nay,  we 
.may  conscientiously  say  a  poem,  which,  even 
if  less  noteworthy  in  itself,  would  have  heen 
remarkable  for  the  circumstances  of  its  pro- 
duction. It  is  not  one  of  the  innumerable 
"lays,"  "verses,*'  "lyrics" — the  weak, 
crude  efforts  of  some  young  scribbler  thirst- 
ing for  reputation,  but  the  one  work,  the 
concentrated,  deliberate  labor  of  love,  given, 
as  the  fruit  of  many  years,  by  a  man  whose 
life-labor  in  another  art  has  earned  for  him 
a  reputation  high  enough  to  make  poetical 
renown  of  very  secondary  value.  Thomas 
Woolner,  the  sculptor,  has  no  need  of  the 
feme  of  a  poet.  And  though  when  he  leaves 
the  chisel  for  the  pen,  he  must  necessarily  be 
judged  among  pen-laborers,  just  as  severely 
and  accurately  as  if  his  marble-poems  had 
never  existed, — still  it  is  curious  to  trace  in 
this  additional  instance  a  confirmation  of  the 
fact,  that  genius  has  but  one  common  root, 
and  that  its  development  into  one  of  the 
three  branches  of  the  sister  arts  is  often  a 
mere  accident.  We  could  name  many  living 
men  of  mark,  or  whom  chance  alone  appears 
to  have  decided  whether  they  should  be  poets, 
artists,  or  musicians.  And  we  need  nut  go 
so  far  back  as  Da  Vinci  or  Michael  Angelo  to 
find  some  who  have  excelled  in  all  tlic  various 
subdivisions  into  which  branches  that  strange 
gift  which  we  call  the  creative  faculty  ;  who 
have  been  a^  once  painters,  sculptors,  engrav- 
ers, arcliitects,  musicians,  poets.  Though, 
except  in  rarest  instances,  this  is  a  fiital  ex- 
cellence. A  man  is  far  safer  in  having  one 
single  settled  purpose  in  his  life,  unto  which 
all  his  study,  olyscrvation,  and  experience 
ought  to  tend.  It  is  highly  to  Mr.  Wool- 
ner's  credit — and  doubtlens  to  the  great 
benefit  of  his  fame  as  a  sculptor — that,  with 
all  this  facility  of  versification,  and  the  in- 
tense delight  which  all  who  read  his  book 
must  l)e  convincini  tlie  author  took  therein, 
he  has  allowed  himself  to  l)e,  rumor  says, 
from  ten  to  fifteen  years_,  in  perfecting,  un- 
puMiHluHl,  "My  Beautiful  Lady." 

And  he  has  his  reward.  Seldom  does  a 
oritic  rest  with  such  complete  satisfaction  on 
a  l>M>k,  which,  whatever  level  of  literary 
merit  it  may  attain,  cannot  but  l)e  regarded 
as  being,  of  its  kind,  a  pure  work  of  art, 
careful,  conscientious,  complete :    in  which 


nothing  is  done  slovenly,  or  erratically,  or 
ba8(4y.  Earnest,  too, — and  though  striotlj 
impersonal  in  its  character, — ^yet  retaining 
the  vivid  impression  of  the  author's  individu- 
ality, that  is,  his  individuality  transfused 
through  his  imagination,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
generalize,  concentrate,  and  elevate  acci- 
dental fact  into  universal  poetic  truth.  In 
plain  words,  no  one  would  ever  suspect  Mr. 
Woolner  of  being  the  hero  of  his  own  poem, 
yet  by  the  power  which,  genius  alone  pos- 
sesses, he  has  been  able  so  thoroughly  to 
identify  himself  with  his  conception,  that 
every  one  who  reads  his  pathetic  story  of 
"  love  which  never  found  its  earthly  close," 
will  feel  at  once  that  it  is  in  one  sense  abso- 
lutely true  ;  that  sublimation  of*  literal  fact, 
out  of  which  the  poet  creates  a  universal 
verity. 

This  fervent  and  touching  realism  lifls  the 
book  in  some  degree  out  of  the  level  of  ordi- 
nary criticism.  Reviewers,  trained  and  eager 
to  dart  with  "  flaw-seeking  eyes,  like  needle- 
points," upon  faulty  expressions,  fancied 
plagiarisms,  tumid  commonplaces,  might  no 
doubt  discover  such  in  this  volume  ;  but  the 
mere  reader,  who  reads  for  his  own  delight, 
will  be  carried  along,  heart-warm,  by  the 
mere  impetus  of  that  delight,  nor  pause  to 
criticise  till  he  has  ceased  to  feel. 

Strongly  emotional — yet  with  both  passion 
and  fancy  made  subordinate  to  its  ethical 
purpose,  the  book  stands  out  distinctly  among 
all  poems  of  late  years,  as  the  deification  of 
Love.  Love,  regarded  neither  as  the  "  Venus 
Victrix"  of  the  ancients,  nor  treated  with 
the  sentimental  chivalry  of  mediaeval  times 
— or  the  fantastic,  frivolous  homage  of  a  later 
age,  under  which  lay  often  concealed  the 
lowest  form  of  the  passion  whicli  can  degrade 
manhood  or  insult  womanhood :  but  love 
the  consoler,  the  refiner,  the  purifier,  the 
stimulator  to  all  that  is  high  and  lovely  and 
of  good  report.  Love,  not  spread  abroad 
among  many  objects — the  "episode  in  man's 
life,"  as  Byron  terms  it — (alas !  he  spoke  but 
us  he  knew)— or  the  dream  of  mere  fancy, 
like  Shelly 's: — 

"  In  many  mortal  forms  I  rashly  sought 
The  shadow  of  this  idol  of  my  thought ;  »* 

but  love,  strong,  human,  undivided,  and 
from  its  very  singleness  the  more  passion- 
ately pure ; — the  devotion  of  the  individual 
man  to  the  individual  woman,  who  is  to  him 
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the  esBCDCC  of  all  womanhood,  the  satiHfaction 
of  all  his  being's  need ;  from  whom  he  learnB 
everything,  and  to  wiiom  he  teaches  every- 
thing of  that  secret  which  is  the  life-blood 
of  the  universe,  since  it  flows  from  the  heart 
of  God  himself— the  Love  Divine. 

This  doctrine,  the  Christian  doctrine  of 
love,  is,  even  in  our  Christian  times,  so 
dimly  known  and  believed  in,  that  we  hail 
thankfully  one  mor^  poet,  one  more  man, 
who  has  the  strength  to  believe  in  it,  and  the 
courage  to  declare  it.  For,  God  knows,  it  is 
the  only  human  gospel  which  in  this  faf*t  cor- 
rupting age  will  have  power  to  save  men  and 
elevate  women.  Coventry  Patmore  preached 
it  in  his  **  Angel  in  the  House,"  wiiich  with 
all  its  quaintnesscs  and  peculiarities,  stands 
alone  as  the  song  of  songs,  wherein  is  glori- 
fied the  pure  pjissiun,  which,  if  it  is  to  be 
found  anywhere  in  the  world,  is  to  l>e  found 
at  our  English  firesides — conjugal  love.  And 
though  ♦*  My  Beautiful  Lady  "  attains  not 
that  height — fate  forliidding  that  the  love  of 
betrothal  sliould  ever  become  the  perfect 
love  of  marriage — still  it  breathes  througli- 
out  the  same  spirit.  Sucli  bo.iks  as  these  are 
the  best  barrier  against  that  flood  of  foulness 
which  seems  creeping  in  upon  us,  borne  in, 
wave  after  wave,  up  to  our  Englisli  doors  by 
the  tide  of  foreign  literature  ;  French  novels, 
with  their  tinsel  cleverness,  overMpreading 
a  mass  of  inner  corruption  ;  and  Gorman  ro- 
mances, confusing  the  two  plain  lines  of  right 
or  wrong  with  their  sophibtical  intellectual- 
ities and  sentimenttd  affinities :  or,  wort^e 
than  either,  Ixang  a  cowardly  compromise 
between  the  two,  that  large  and  daily  in- 
creasing section  of  our  own  popular  writing, 
which  is  called  by  the  mild  term,  **  sensa- 
tionnl." 

**  My  Bt^autiful  Lady  '*  is,  of  course,  a  love 
poem  ;  dividiHl  into  sections — call  them  cantos 
— of  varietl  style  and  rhythm,  aftor  the  man- 
ner of  **  Maud."  Nay,  there  are  many 
critics  who  will  aver  that  had  **  Maud " 
never  been  written  neither  would  Mr.  Wool- 
uer's  poem.  But  besides  tlie  fact,  that  the 
latter  was  planned  and  partly  executed  be- 
fore the  former  appeared — the  diffiTenccs  are 
great  enougii  to  prevent  all  suspicion  of  plagi- 
arism beyond  a  certain  occasivinal  Tonnysvjn- 
ian  ring,  which  pervades  most  of  our  modern 
verses,  marking  the  involuntary  influence  of 
the  master-poet  on  all  the  poetry  of  our  ago. 
It  ifl  the  history  of  a  holy,  happy,  mutual 


love— crowned,  not  by  fruiti'm,  but  loss :  yet 
still  complete.  For  death,  at  first  the  ruth- 
less divider,  afterwards  only  perfects,  into 
the  perfectness  of  a  noble,  resigned,  useful 
and  not  unhappy  life  this  passion  of  the  soul 
— which  had  it  been  a  merely  human  passion, 

**  Would  at  once,  like  paper  set  on  fire, 
Bum — and  expire." 

The  story  is  simplicity  itself:  there  being 
no  characters  except  the  two— hero  and  hero- 
ine :  no  incidents  save  those  of  love  and  death. 
Few  descriptions, — even  the  portrait  of  **Mj 
I^dy  "  is  projected,  or  rather  reflected,  less 
by  her  own  corporeal  identity  than  by  the 
mental  influence  which  she  exercises  over  the 
imagination  of  her  lover.  Not  many  pooti, 
who,  while  they  pretend  to 

"  —  despise 
Lovely  cheeks,  or  lips,  or  eyes," 

yet  prate  of  them  incessantly  as  the  best  re- 
alities of  love,  have  drawn  with  such  purelj 
spiritual  and  yet  vivid  touches  a  more  lifi»- 
like  portrait  than  this, — 

"  I  love  my  lady,  she  is  very  fiiir, 

Her  brow  is  wan,  and  bound  by  simple  hair  ; 

Her  spirit  sits  aloof  and  high. 

But  glances  from  her  tender  eye 

Iq  swcctncsu  di^oopingly. 

*'  .\d  a  young    forest  while  .  the  wind    driTas 

thn)u;^h, 
My  life  is  stiiTe<l  wJicn  she  breaks  on  my  view; 

IIlt  beauty  grants  my  will  no  choice 

But  silent  awo,  till  she  njoice 

My  luugiug  with  her  voice. 

**  Hor  warbling  voioo,  though  ever  low  and  mild. 
Oft  m  ikes  uic  r<H.>l  a&i  strong  wine  would  a  child  ; 
Anl  though  her  hand  be  very  light 
Of  touch,  it  move^  me  with  its  might. 
As  would  a  sudtlen  fright 

'*  A  hawk,   high   poised  in  air,  whoso  nerved 
wing-tipg 

Tremble  with  might  suppressc^l,  before  he  dips. 
In  vigilance,  scvrcc  more  intense 
Than  I,  wheti  hor  voice  holds  my  sense 
Contented  in  suspen:sc. 

**  Uer  mention  of  a  thing,  august  or  poor. 
Makes  it  fir  nobler  than  it  w;ih  before  ; 

As  whore  tlic  sun  strikes  life  will  gush. 
And  what  is  pale  rccfiivea  a  flash. 
Rich  hues,  a  richer  blush.** 

Such  a  woman,  we  feel,  was  worthy  of  the 
following  p(M?m,  or  rather  psalm,  of  lover-like 
rapture  over  the  love  won  : — 

"  DAWN. 

**  0  lily,  with  the  sun  of  heaven's 
Prime  splendor  on  thy  breast. 
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My  scattered  passions  toward  thee  run, 
Poising  to  awM  rest 

••  The  darkness  of  our  universe 
Smothered  my  soal  in  night : 
^hy  glory  shone  ;  whereat  the  ourae 
Passed  molten  into  light 

**  Raised  over  envy,  ft-eed  from  pain. 
Beyond  the  storms  of  chance, 
Blest  king  of  my  own  world  I  reign, 
Controlling  circumstance.** 

**  Noon  "  and  **  Night " — two  other  carols 
— rich  and  rosy  with  the  atmosphere  of  full 
delight  and  contented  love,  carry  forward  the 
story  through  its  brief  sunshine  into  the 
shadow  of  the  fate  which  is  to  come.  **  Her 
Garden  "  gives  the  first  *ign  : — 

"  In  walking  forth,  I  felt  with  vague  alarm 
Heavier  than  wont  her  pressure  on  my  arm. 
As  through  morn*s  fragrant  ur  we  sought  what 

harm 
That  eastern  wind's  despite  had  done  the  gai^ 

den*s  growth, 
Where  much  lay  dead  or  languished  low  for 

drouth. 

**  Her  own  parterre  was  bounded  by  a  red 
Old  buttressed  wall  of  brick,  moss-broidered. 
Where  grew,  mid  pink  and  azure  plots,  a  bed 
Of  shining  lilies,  intermixed  in  wondrous  light — 
She  called  them  *  Radiant  spirits  robed  in  white.' 
•        •         •         •  •         •         • 

••  My  Lady  dovelike  to  the  lily  went. 

Took  in  curved  palms  a  cup,  and  forward  leant. 

Deep  draining  to  the  gold  its  dreamy  scent. 

(I  see  her  now,  pale  beauty,  as  she  bending 

stands. 
The  wind-worn  blossom  resting  in  her  hands.) 

**  Then  slowly  rising,  she  in  gazing  trance 
Affrayed,  long  pored  on  vacancy.     A  glance 
Of  chilly  splendor  tinged  her  countenance. 
And  told  the  saddened  truth  that  stress  of  blight- 
ing weather 
Had  matle  her  lilies  and  My  Lady  droop   to- 
gether." 

**  Tolling  Bell  "  is  beautiful,  despite  some 
jarring  faults,  an  exaggeration  of  diction,  and 
a  didactic  lengthiness.  Both  matter  and 
Btyle  should  have  been  perfectly  simple,  with 
that  solemn  severity  of  art  which  Tennyson 
indicates  when  he  says, — 

"  In  wordfl,  like  weed^,  I'll  wrap  me  o'er 

Like  coarsest  clothes  against  the  cold  ; 
But  that  large  grief  which  these  enfuld 
Is  felt  in  outline  and  no  more." 

The  lover  has  oome  to  see  his  mistress,  who 
has  recovered  from  temporary  illness,  but  is 
still  under  the  warning  shadow  which  fore- 
tclls  her  slow-advancing  doom  : — 
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<*  I  watched  in  awkward  wonder  for  a  time 
While  there  she  listless  lay  and  sang  my  rhyme. 
Wrapped  up  in  fabrics  of  an  Indian  clime. 
And  looked  a  bird  of  Paradise 
Languid  from  the  traversed  skies. 

<*  A  dawn-bright  snowy  peak  her  smile.   Strange  I 
Should  dawdle  near  her  grace  admiringly 
When  love  alarmed  and  challenged  sympathy: 

Unnerved  in  chills  of  creeping  fear. 

Danger  surely  threatening  near. 

'*  I  shrank  from  searching  the  abyss  I  felt 
Yawned  by :    whose  verge  voluptuous  blossoms 

belt 
With  dazzling  hues.    She  speaks!   I  tall  and 
melt, 
One  sacred  moment  drawn  to  rest. 
Deeply  weeping  on  her  breast 
•        •••••• 

"  Our  visions  met,  when  pityingly  she  flung 
Her  passionate  arms  about  me,  kissing  clung. 
Close  kisses,  stifling  kisses,  till  each  wrung. 

With  welded  mouths,  the  other's  bliss 

Out  in  one  long  sighing  kiss. 

**  Love-flower  that  burst  in  kisses  and  sweet  tears. 
Scattering  its  roseate  dream-flakes,  disappears 
In  cold  truth  ;  for  loud,  with  brazen  jeers. 
That  bell's  toll,  clanging  in  my  brain 
Beat  me,  loath,  to  earth  again." 

Finely  painted,  with  a  pencil  of  awful  re- 
ality, is  the  man's  agony  of  despair,  stung 
by  the  woman's  resignation  into  impioofl 
outcries  against  Providence,  and  even  bitter 
reproaches  against  herself,  until  he  is  calmed 
by  the  angelic  calm  of  the  loving  spirit  al- 
ready bound  for  the 

**  desolation,  dark,  unknown, 
Who<«e  limits,  stretched  from  mortal  sight. 
Touch  the  happy  hills  of  light" 

The  description  of  his  yet  unconquerable 
anguish,  of  her  soothing,  of  their  peaceful 
reading  together,  of  the  temporary  parting ; 
after  which,  crushed  by  the  sense  of  what  is 
coming  upon  him,  he  rushes  out  in  the  wild 
night,  wandering  wearily,  he  **  knew  not 
where,"  till  morning; — all  this  it  is  nearly 
impossible  to  criticise.  One's  cool  appraise- 
ment of  the  literary  value  of  the  poetry  sinks 
dumb  before  the  pathetic  human-ness  of 
the  subject.  We  follow  the  story  through 
three  more  portions— *»  Will-o'-the-Wisp," 
»*  Given  Over,*'  **  Storm,"  to  **  My  Lady  in 
Death  ;"  of  which  it  is  the  highest  tribute 
that  can  be  paid  to  the  author  to  say  that  its 
intense  reality  almost  makes  us  feel,  in  read- 
ing, as  if  we  had  no  right  to  read — or  he  to 
write  of  such  things.    It  commcnccfl  thus  :^- 
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**  All  is  but  colored  show.    I  look 

Up  tliroii<»b  the  green  hues  shed 

]^y  lea\es  above  ray  hea*!, 
And  feci  its  inmost  worth  fbrj«ook 

My  being  when  she  died. 

This  heart,  now  hot  and  dried. 
Halts,  ns  the  pjirched  course  where  a  brook 

Mid  flowers  was  wont  to  flow, 

Because  her  life  is  now 
No  more  than  stories  in  a  printed  book. 

"  Grass  thickens  proudly  o'er  that  breast, 

Clay  cold,  and  sadly  still 

My  happy  face  felt  thrill. 
How  much  her  dear,  dear  mouth  expressed  ! 

And  now  are  closed  and  set 

Lips  that  my  own  have  met : 
Her  eyelids  by  tlie  damp  earth  pressed, 

Damp  eiU'th  weighs  on  her  eyes. 

Damp  eai-tli  shuts  out  the  skies. 
My  Lady  rests  her  heavy,  heavy  rest 

"  To  poe  her  liigh  perfection  sweep 

Thofivorc^l  earth,  as  she 

With  welcoming  palms  met  me  ! 
How  can  I  but  recall  and  weep? 

Her  handd'  light  charm  was  such 

Care  vanishcl  at  their  touch. 
Her  feet  sparer!  little  things  that  creep  ; 

*  Fur  Ktars  are  not,'  she*d  say, 

*  More  wonderful  than  they.* 

And  now  slie  sleeps  her  heavy,  heavy  sleep.'* 

ITis  fancy  then  recalls  two  scenes — one,  than 
'Which  few  ptH'ts  have  written  a  sweeter,  of 
the  lovers  sitting  together,  in  the  hush  of  a 
Bummer  wood,  fondly  anticipating  their  near- 
at-hand  marriagu-day ; — the  other,  the  day  of 
death,  while  *'  My  I^ady's  "  soul  departs — 

*♦  Oblivion  struck  me  like  a  mace. 

And  as  a  tree  that's  hewn 

I  drupiH^l  in  a  dea^l  swoon. 
And  lay  a  long  time  cold  upon  my  face. 

"  Earth  had  one  quarter  turned  before 

My  miserable  fate 

Pressed  down  with  its  whole  weight 
My  sense  came  back,  and,  shivering  o'er, 

I  felt  a  pain  to  bear 

The  sun's  ki'cn,  cruel  glare, — 
Which  shone  not  warm  as  heretofore, — 

And  never  more  its  rays 

Will  sjxtisfy  my  gaie. 
No  more,  no  more  ;  oh,  never  any  more." 

After  this  comes  to  the  lover  the  dcath-in- 
life,  the  mortal  torpor  of  loss,  followed  by 
that  desperate  craving  for  some  token  of  love 
beyond  the  grave,  out  of  whose  awful  silence 
piajceeds  no  answer,  until  at  last  the  voice  of 
Divine  Mercy,  speaking  through  a  vision, 
conjured  up  in  the  night-time  beside  **  My 
Lady's  "  moonlit  grave,  convinces  the  be- 
reaved heart  through  the  strength  of  its  own 
love,  of  the  immortality  of  that  for  which  it 
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mourns  and  craves.  The  lover  is  thereby 
taught  the  lesson  of  reproof  and  submiasion, 
that,  softened  by  the  chastisement  of  pain, 
ho  may  stretch  out  in  the  higher  life  where 
Love  is  sublimed  into  Duty,  and  Hope  loses 
itself  in  faith — **  the  evidence  of  things  not 
seen." 

A  subject  Bo  noble  would  raise  even  the 
plainest  prose  to  a  certain  level  of  poetry — 
while  the  highest  poetry  would  scarcely  be 
commensurate  with  the  grandeur  of  the  theme. 
When  we  say  that  in  **  My  Lady^s  Voice 
from  Heaven  "  Mr.  Woolner  has  &iled  in 
making  his  execution  equal  to  bis  conception, 
it  is  only  saying  that  he  failed  where  almost 
any  poet,  save  a  Dante  or  a  Milton,  would 
have  failed.  Nevertheless,  the  moral  beauty 
of  the  whole,  and  the  artistic  beauty  of  the 
fragments,  compensate  for  a  degree  of  disap- 
pointment which  the  reader  feels  in  what 
should  have  been  the  climax  of  the  poem. 
Something  of  this  may  be  owing  to  the  stiff, 
short  lilt  of  the  rhythm,  and  to  a  certain 
aroma,  so  to  speak,  which  reminds  one  of  the 
**  Poet's  Vow"  of  Mrs.  Browning.  Yet  it 
has  exquisite  passages.  AVitness  this,  when 
the  lover  is  sitting  by  the  midnight  tomb : — 

**  — A  wind  came,  blown  o'er  distant  sheaves, 
That,  hissing,  tore  and  lashed  the  leaves, 
And  lashed  the  undergrowth. 

**  It  roared  and  howled,  it  raged  abont 

With  some  determined  aim  ; 
And  storming  up  the  night,  brought  oat 
The  moon,  that,  like  a  happy  shout. 

Called  forth  My  Lady's  name, 

**  In  sudden  splendor  on  the  stone  ; 

Then,  for  an  instant,  I 
Snatched  and  heaped  up  my  past,  bestrown 
With  hopes  and  kisses,  struggling  moan. 

And  pangs :  as  suddenly, 

"  Oppressed  with  overwhelming  weight 

Down  fell  the  edifice  ; 
When  touched  as  by  the  hand  of  Fate 
My  gloom  was  gone.    I  felt  my  state 

So  light,  I  sobbed  for  bliss.** 

Part  III.  of  **  My  Beautiful  Ladj"oon- 
sistsof  two  blank-verse  pocnis,"  Tears  After" 
and  *'  Work."  The  first,  supposed  to  be 
written  ten  years  subsequent  to  "  My  Lady's" 
death,  contains  tender  memory-pictures  o( 
her  home,  her  parents,  her  own  childhood 
and  maidenhood,  her  sweet  honsehold  words 
and  ways.  It  seems  as  if  grief— as  grief 
often  will  do^had  gone  backvrard  with  a 
desperate  leap  over  the  chasm  of  despair  into 
the  pleasant   fields   of  fond  remembranoe, 
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where  love  in  fancy  ooold  still  walk  hand  in 
band  with  the  lost  beloved,  and  feel  no  more 
anything  of  the  past,  except  love.  And  in 
the  last  poem,  **  Work,"  shines  out  the  final 
eanctlfication  of  all  this  anguish — the  wis- 
dom won  out  of  sorrow,  the  large  patience 
and  universal  loving-kindness  taught  by  the 
bitterness  of  personal  pain.  Duty,  endur- 
ance, faith — all  these  hidden  seeds  of  eternal 
life  which  never  spring  up  in  the  human 
heart  till  the  rough  ploughshare  of  affliction 
has  passed  over  it — arise  in  the  heart  of  this 
man ,  to  make  green  and  lovely  the  existence 
that  was  once  so  black  and  bare. 

Amidst  much  to  the  same  purport  towards 
the  close,  he  speaks  as  follows  : — 

"  I,  craving  gracious  aid  of  Heaven,  straightway 
Began  the  work  which  shall  be  mine  till  death. 
And  if  'tis  granted  that  I  may  disroot 
Some  evil  deeds,  or  plant  a  seed  which  time 
Shall  nourish  to  a  tree  of  pleasant  shade. 
To  wearied  limbs  a  boon,  and  fair  to  view — 
I  then  shall  know  the  hand  that  struck  me  down 
Has  been  my  guide  unto  the  paths  of  truth. 
And  she,  my  lost  adored  one,  where  is  she  7 
Where  has  she  been  throughout  these  dragging 

years 
Of  labor! 

She  has  been  my  light  of  life  ! 
The  lustrous  dawn  and  radiance  of  the  day 
At  noon — and  she  has  burned  the  colors  in 
To  richer  depths  across  the  sun  at  setting  ; 
And  my  tired  lips  she  closes  ;  then,  in  dreams, 
Ilesoends  a  shaft  of  glory  barred  with  stairs, 
•  And  leads  my  spirit  up  wheref  I  behold 
My  dear  ones  lost      And  thus  through  sleep, 

not  death. 
Remote  from  earthly  cares  and  vexing  jars, 
I  taste  the  stillness  of  the  life  to  come.*' 
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Thus,  in  that  peaoefbl  oompletenees, — which 
should  be  the  aim  and  crown  of  all  true 
poetry,  of  all  imaginative  writing  of  every 
sort, — closes  **  My  Beautiful  Lady."  It  iB 
its  highest  praise.  No  poet — no  author  of 
any  kind — has  a  right  to  torture  the  world 
with  his  own  distempered  fancies,  nselees 
griefs,  unsatisfied  doubts,  and  unrepented 
sins.  We  all  sufier  alike,  we  that  sing  and 
we  that  are  dumb ;  let  none  of  us  add  the 
weight  of  his  own,  wantonly,  to  his  brother's 
burden.  The  genius  which ,  so  far  from  striv- 
ing with  the  clear-eyed  power  which  genius 
especially  possesses, — 

**  To  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  men,*' 

— by  its  own  wilfulness  seeks  to  involve  them 
in  double  darkness — has  been  false  to  the 
highest  gift  which  God  can  bestow.  There- 
fore, above  many  greater  and  more  perfect 
poets,  do  we  rate  this  poet,  because,  in  this 
sense,  he  has  been  true  to  his  divine  calling. 
Being — as  all  real  authors  are— a  creator,  he 
has  created  not  a  monster,  but  a  man  ;  a 
human  shape,  complete,  pure,  noble,  and 
lifelike,  as  one  of  his  own  marble  images. 
Whether  he  ever  writes  another  book  or  not, 
— perhaps,  genius  itself  having  its  limits  of 
power,  and  art  being  long,  and  life  short,  he 
had  better  not, — it  may  henceforward  be 
truthfully  said  of  Thomas  Woolner,  **  that 
he  can  do  two  things — he  can  make  a  statue, 
and  he  can  make  a  poem." 


The  Pope  has  fraternized  with  Mr.  JeflTerson 
Davia  Whether  or  not  he  has  formally  recog- 
nized him,  it  does  not  appear  ;  but  in  answering 
Mr.  Davi8*8  letter,  he  has,  at  least,  given  him 
his  full  title  of  ••Illustrious  and  Honorable  Pres- 
ident.'* Mr.  Davis  appears  to  have  written  in 
September  to  the  Pope,  to  thank  his  Holiness 
Ibr  a  letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  New  Orleans,  in 
which  profound  grief  w:is  expressed  for  the  civil 
war  in  America.  The  Southern  President  catches 
at  this  expression,  and  declares  to  the  Holy  Fa- 
ther that  the  Southerners  only  wish  "  to  live  in 
peace  under  the  protection  of  our  own  institu- 
uons  and  under  our  laws,  which  not  only  ensure 
to  every  one  the  enjoyment  of  his  temporal  rights, 
but  also  the  tree  exercise  of  his  religion."  This 
calm  ignoring  of  the  negro,  as  practically  no  one, 
seems  to  have  pleased  the  Pope,  who  hopes,  in 


reply,  **  it  may  please  God  to  make  the  other 
rulers  "  of  America  reflect  seriously  **  how  terri- 
ble is  civil  war.*'  There  is  a  gprim  humor  in  this 
declaration  on  the  part  of  the  author  of  the  civil 
war,  the  one  man  who  has  the  chief  moral  re- 
sponsibility of  it, — that  he  is  as  anxious  for  peace 
as  the  successor  of  St  Peter  himself, — if  he  can 
get  it  on  his  own  terms.  If  it  has  taken-in  Pio 
Nono,  it  must  be  owing  to  the  very  great  simi- 
larity in  the  political  position  of  the  two  poten^ 
tates,  who  are  both  anxious  for  slavery  (of  differ- 
ent kinds),  and  both  of  opinion  that  to  give  up 
the  right  to  enslave  is  to  give  up  the  only  true 
value  of  freedom.  It  is  a  bad  omen  for  the 
South  that  the  Pontiflf,  himself  long  alienated 
from  the  free  Italian  people,  goes  forth  first  to 
welcome  it  into  the  brotherhowl  of  spiritual  OfK 
preoBon,^ Spectator,  2  Jan, 
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From  Blackwood's  Magazme.  Does  Man  nurse  in  his  head  an  electric  torpedOy 

THE  MIND  AND   THE  BODY.  Whose  stroke  could  have  hurled  into  rubbish  the 

•*Pha'do"7 

Br  P1SI8TRATU8  cAXTox.  yilc  Body !  thou  tyrant !  thou  worse  than  a  Turk ! 

Once  among  other  tenants  at  will  ujwn  earth.  If  I  must  be  thy  slave— then,  at  least,  let  m« 
Dwelt  a  Mind  of  high  rank,  very  proud  of  his  work, 

1)^1^1)^  For  in  labor  we  lose  the  dull  sense  of  oar  chain  ; 

With  a  Bwly,  who,  though  a  good  Body  enough,  Dut  I  cannot  even  think  without  leave  of  thj 
When  his  feelings  were  hurt,  was  inclined  to  bo  brain. 

rou^h  ;  Well,  well  !  since  it  must  be,  I  tamely  submit 

Now  that  Mind  and  that  Body,  for  many  a  day,  How  now  do  you  feel?  less  inclined  for  a  fit? 

Lived  as  what  we  called  friends  in  a  cold  sort  of  That  is  well !  come,  cheer  up  !  though  you  are  % 

way  ;  ^'le  l^y» 

For  the  \cvy  best  friends,  though  the  sons  of  one  Let  me  cherish  and  comfort  you  !— Ring  for  the 

mother,  to<ldy. 

Cool  in  friendship  by  seeing  too  much  of  each  j^^^  \y^^  j^     ^      y^  ^^^  ^j^j^^^^  aid  of  the 

other.  j^ljjjj    ■"         ^ 

At  length  just  as  time  should  have  softened  their  ^^^  himilf  on  his  elbow,  and  gravely  re- 

^^^^^*  iomcd  — 

And  they  had  not  much  longer  to  rub  on  together,  •' 

Many  trifles  occurrc*!  that  they  dilTerwl  alwut,  ^ng  body 

Andengendcredtherancorwhichthustheyspoke    q  my  Mind  !  it  is  well  said  by  Sapphc^t  1 

Quoth  tTe  Mind  to  the  Bodv,  "  Attend  to  me.  sir  ;  f  tfi"^*''  '''.^'"i"^!''^'"  !""^^i^  ^^'^  "*f  ^ 
At  whate-er  I  propose,  miil  you  always  demur  7  -^'^^  *\\3^  of  aU  beasts  ;  other  sms  she  c 
Rouse  up,  jmi  look  lively-we  want  something   ^^  ,^^J^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^.^^^^  ^.^^^  ^^  ,^^  . 

Just  thrweather  for  travel-let»s  start  for  Peru.    ^^*  ^« /^^^  ^^  Ingratitude  !-you  are  ungrate- 
Ha!thereyouBit,languidly,sippingyoursago!-    And  areVhus  of  aU  beasts  of  the  field  the  mort 

I  hateful. 

THE  BODY.  Remembercat  thou,  wretch,  with  no  pang  of  r^ 

I'm  forced  to  remind  you  Tve  got  the  lumbago.    I  morse, 

.  How  I  8erve<l  thy  least  whim  in  the  days  of  mj 
THE  MIND.  i  force? 

^  ,        ^  ^  1  .      -.,       f  i^i    .  ,.     W'hen  thy  thoughts  through  my  ear,  touch  and 

0  ye  go(ls,  what  a  wrench  !  softly,  s6ftly  !  he  .  taste,  s-.-cut  and  sight, 

T   ^      r^^^^T        .  ,  J  .1,  i  Wandered  forth  for  the  food  which  they  found  in 

1  abandon  Peru  ;  take  your  anodyne  pill.  j  delicht  • 

Somewhat  eased  by  the  pill  and  a  warm  fomen-  i  ^^'^^^  "'^  y?"*^  crowned  thee  king  of  Hope*! 

tation  boundless  domains, 

The  Body  vouchsafed  to  the  Mind-meditation.     .  ^"^  ^^^  1«^°  ^^^^d  to  life  from  the  gk)W  of  mj 
Now  the  calmness  with  which  sound  philosophers     .     ,      ^cms.  ,    ,    , 

gjjj^jj  qjj,  r  I  And  what  my  return  ?  overtasked,  overborne, 

Depemls.  at  suih  times,  Tery  much  on  hot  flan-    ^"^  '^^'^^  ^^  ^^  P**'^  *°^  ^^V  pleasurea  oaU 

ncls  ^^™» 

Mused  the  Mmd  :   "  How  can  Matter  stretch  Me   '^^^^^  ^^^^  "^^"^  °^«  ^^^^  ^^«  ^"^  ^^  «>!«  ^  ^ 

on  the  rack  »  crown  ; 

Why  should  Mind  f^  lumbago?    Has  Mind  got   '^^'^  j^^-^*^*!^'  ^^^^  ^»^"*»  ^^^  ^^^  founden 

aback?  ^     I  down! 

I  could  writejomething  new  on  that  subject,  I   jjow,  ere  the  Mind's  answer  I  duly  report, 
XET    1 1  V" ,   » ,  -n   1     *       •  xu     I*  becomes  me  to  say  that  in  camp  and  in  coort. 

Would  It  hurt  you,  my  Body,  to  give  me  the    j^  g^^^^e  and  colle^,  this  Body  and  Mind, 

^'^^  Clubbal  up  in  one  whole,  by  one  title  defined^ 

«,™  »<.r.^  ;  Were  called  "  A  Great  Man." 

THE  BODY. 

At  your  old  tricks  again!    Let  me  rest  in  my  '         ,,.    ,  ,  With  excusable  pride, 

bed.  i  -l^o  Mmd,  looking  down  on  the  Body  replied  >— 

Metaphystios  indeed  !  pleasant  nuts  for  my  head.  ' 

Ah,  beware  of  yourself !     If  its  rage  you  pro-  I  the  mind. 

-,,      ,  ^^'l'^*   ,,  ,       ,.,,,,.,.,  .       View  thy  pains  na  the  taxes  exacted  by  glory. 

That  head  could  demolish  the  Mmd  with  a  stroke.    What*s  this  passage  through  life  to  a  passage  la 

I  story  ? 

TUB  MIND.  •«    TM  J  T      *  ., 

Gnm  thought  to  have  s;':ircd  Mr.  Addison's  Cato,    iryancn,  I^.won,  Tiger,  AVolfo,  Bind's 
When  ho  Mat  in  his  dressing-gown  reading  his    Dor  Uudaiik  i^st  die  Scblango  ! " 

Pl«ito  !  — 6Vi7(por»«r'#  "Soffk^J' 
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I  have  mode  thee  one  ache  from  the  sole  to  the 

crown. 
Be  it  so! 

And  the  recompense?    PnceLees :  Benown. 

•    THE  BODY. 

Hang  renown  !    Horrid  thing,  more  malign  to  a 

Body 
Than  that  other  strong  poison  you  offered 

toddy. 
By  renown  in  my  teens  I  was  snatched  from  my 

cricket. 
To  be  sent  to  the  wars,  where  I  served  as  a  wicket 
And  there  your  first  step  in  renown  crippled  me, 
By  the  ball  you  invited  to  fructure  my  Imee. 


Well,  I  cannot  expect  you  to  sympathize  much 
With  the  Mind's  noble  longings — 


THE  BODY. 

To  limp  on  a  crutch  7 

THE  MIND. 

But  battles  and  buMets  don't  come  every  day — 
You  owe  me  some  pleasant  things  more  in  your 

way; 
For  the  joys  of  the  sense  are  by  culture  refined. 
And  the  Body's  a  guest  in  the  feasts  of  the  Mind. 
Becall'st  thou  the  banquets  vouchsafed  thee  to 

share. 
When  the  wine  was  indeed  the  Unbinder  of  Care ; 
In  which  Genius  and  Wisdom,  invited  by  Mirth, 
Laid  aside  their  grand  titles  as  rulers  of  earth  ; 
And,  contented  awhile  our  familiars  to  sit. 
Genius  came  but  as  Humor,  and  Wisdom  as  Wit? 
Beoall'st  thou  those  nights  T 


Well  recall  them  I  may ! 
Tes,  the  nights  might  be  pleasant ;  but  then — 

their  Next  Day  ; 
And,  as  Humor  and  Wit  should  have  long  since 

found  out, 
The  Unbinder  of  Care  is  the  Giver  of  Gout 
Yet  you've  injured  me  less  with  good  wine  and 

good  cooks 
Than  with  those  horrid  banquets  you  made  upon 

books. 
Every  hint  my  poor  nerves  could  convey  to  you 

scorning. 
Interdicted  from  sleep  till  post  three  in  the  mom- 

While*  you  were  devouring  the  tnwh  of  a  college, 
And  my  bliHxl  wu!»  made  thin  with  crude  apples 

of  knowledge. 
To  dry  niorwls  of  Kant,  undigested,  I  trace 
Thri»ugh  the  maze  of  my  ganglions  the  tic  in  my 

face 
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Talk  of  Nature's  wise  laws,  learn  firom  Natore'g 
lawgiver, 

That  the  first  law  to  man  is,  **  Take  care  of  yonr 
liver !  " 

But  I  have  not  yet  done  with  your  boasted  re- 
nown, 

'Tis  the  nuisance  all  Bodies  of  sense  should  put 
down. 

Where  a  Mind  is  renowned,  there  a  Body's  dys- 
peptic— 

Even  in  youth  Julius  Caesar  made  his  epileptic 

The  carbuncular  red  of  renowned  Cromwell's 
nose 

Explains  his  bad  nights:  what  a  stomach  it 
shows ! 

Who  more  famed  than  they  two  7  Perhaps  great 
Alexander : 

But  would  I  be  his  bodyT  I'm  not  such  a  gan- 
der. 

When  I  think  on  the  numberless  pains -and  dia- 


His  small  body  endured  from  his  great  mind's 

excesses, 
All  its  short  life  exposed  to  heat,  cold,  wounds, 

and  slaughter. 
Its  march  into  Ind — not  a  drop  of  good  water  ; 
Its  enlargement  of  spleen — shown  by  rages  at 

table. 
Till  it  fell,  easy  prey,  to  malaria  at  Babel ; — 
Could  his  mind  come  to  earth,  its  old  pranks  to 

repeat 
Once  more,  as  that  plague,  Alexander  the  Great, 
And  in  want  of  a  body  propose  to  take  me, 
My  strength  rebestowed  and  my  option  left  fi-ee, 
I  should  say,  as  a  body  of  blood,  flesh,  and  bones. 
Before  I'd  be  his,  I'd  be  that  of  John  Jones. 
Enough  !  to  a  mortal  no  curse  like  renown ! 

Here,  shifting  his  flannels,  he  groaned  and  sank 

down. 
Now,  on  hearing  the  Body  complain  in  this  fash- 
ion, 
The  Mind  became  seized  with  fraternal  compas- 
sion ; 
And  although  at  that  moment  he  felt  very  keenly 
The  sting  of  his  pride  to  be  rated  so  meanly. 
So  much  had  been  said  which  he  felt  to  be  true 
In  a  conmion-scnse,  bodily,  plain  point  of  view. 
That  it  seemed  not  beneaUi  him  to  meet  the  com- 
plaint 
By  confessing  his  sins — in  the  tone  of  a  saint 

THE  MIKD. 

Yes,  I  cannot  deny  that  I  merit  your  blame — 
I  have  sinned  against  you  in  my  ardor  for  fkme  ; 
Yet  even  such  sins  you  would  see,  my  poor  Body, 
In  a  much  milder  light  had  you  taken  that  toddy. 
But  are  all  of  my  acts  to  be  traced  to  one  cause  T 
Have  I  strained  your  quick  nerves  for  no  end  but 

applause  T 
Do  not  all  sages  say  that  the  Mind  cannot  hurt 

you 
i  If  it  follow  the  impulse  unerring  of  virtue? 


And  however  renowne«l  your  new  theory  on  Light   And  how  oft,  when  most  lazy,  I've  urged  you  to 

is,  I  step  on, 

Its  eHoct  upon  me  was  my  chronic  gastritis.  And  attain  the  pure  air  of  the  moral  to  pbepoe  ! 
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Let  Buch  thoughts  send  your  blood  with  more 
wiiniitli  through  itis  chunnelB, 

Wrap  yourself  in  my  virtues,  and  spurn  those 
moist  flunncls  ! 


THE    MIND    AND    THE    BODY. 


Ho 


THE  BODT. 

!    I  thank  you  for  nothing. 


your  virtues ! 

my  Mentor, 
I*d  as  si>on  ^rap  my  back  in  the  shirt  of  the 

Ccutaur. 
AVhnt  the  Mind  culls  a  virtue  too  oft  is  a  sin. 
To  bo  shunned  by  a  Body  that  values  his  skin. 
Pi-ay,  which  of  your  virtues  most  tickles  your 

vanity  ? 

THE  MIND. 

The  parent  and  queen  of  all  virtaes — ^Humanity. 


Then  the  Body  let  fiiU  the  two  words,  in  meii^g 

fate 
And  men's  language  the  fullest  of  sorrow — "Too 

late!'* 
Ho  paused  and  shed  tears— then  resumed :    '*  I 

can  see 
Nothing  left  for  myself  but  revenge  upon  thee." 
lie  spake — gout,  lumbago^  and  tic  rebcgan. 
Till  both  Body  and  Miud  fcW  asleep— A  Great 

Man! 
Thus  the  feud  once  declared,  was  renewed  unre- 
lenting. 
Still  the  Mind  proudly  braved  the  avenger's  tor* 

menting  ; 
And  whene'er  he  could  coax  fh)m  his  Jailor,  the 

gout. 
The  loan  of  two  feet  to  walk  statelily  out. 
The  crowd's  reverent  giize  on  his  limp  and  hit 

crutch, 
And  the  murmur,  **  There  goes  the  Great  Man,'* 

soothed  him  much. 
**Ache,  O  body!'*  he  said,  *«fh>m  the  sola  lo 

the  crown  ; 
Ever  young  with  the  young  blooms  the  life  of 

renown." 
How  long  this   stem   struggle  continued,  who 

knows  T 
'Tis  the  record  of  Mind  that  biography  shows  ; 
Even  German  professors  still  leave  in  dark  ques- 
tion ' 
The  most  critical  dates  in  a  Csssar's  digestioa. 
At  length  a  door  oped  in  the  valves  of  the  heart. 
Through  which  the  Miud  looked  and  resolved  to 

depart. 
Bending  over  the  Body,  he  whispered,  *'  Good* 

night ! " 
And  then,  kissmg  the  lids,  stole  away  with  the 

liglit. 


THE    BODT. 

And  of  all  human  virtues  I've  proved  it  to  be 

The  vice  most  inhumanly  cruel  to  me. 

Scarcely  three  weeks  ago,  when,  seduced  by  fine 

tiilk 
Of  your  care  for  my  health,  I  indulged  in  a  walk. 
On  u  sudden  yuu  stop  me — a  house  is  in  flames  ; 
It  was  nothing  to  me  hod  it  burned  up  the 

Thamcy, 
But  you  hear  a  shrill  cry — "  Save  the  child  in 

the  attic  !  " 
You  forgi't,  thanks  to  you,  that  I've  long  been 

rheumatic. 
And  to  rescue  that  brat,  who  was  no  child  of 

mine. 
Up  the  Alp  of  a  ladder  you  hurry  my  spine.  _      ^      -  .      ^,     t>   i    i         u  •    v    v-j 

Thus,  as  Ca«*io  was  stabbed  from  behind  by  lago,  ■  ^  **  mommg  the  Body  lay  cold  m  his  bed, 
VUe  assassin,  you   plunged  in  my  back— this   And  the  news  went  through  London,  "The  Greit 

lumbago.  Manisdcid!' 

That  was,  I  Iniieve,  your  last  impulse  of  virtue  ! 

THE  mxD. 
In  improving  myself  must  I  ever  then  hurt  you  7 
Must  your  wheels  for  their  clock-work  be  rendered 

unfit, 
If  made  slower  by  wisdom  or  quicker  by  wit  ? 
Is  the  test  of  all  valor  the  risk  of  your  bones, 
And   the  height  of  philosophy  scorn  for  your 

gro:in8  ? 
Must  the  Mind  in  its  strife  give  the  Body  no  quar- 
ter, 
And  where  one  would  bo  saint  must  the  other  be 

martyr  ? 
Alas,  it  is  true  !  and  that  trath  proves,  0  brother! 
That  we  two  were  not  meant  to  live  long  with  each 

other. 
But  forgive  me  the  past ;  what  both  now  want 

is — quiet : 
Henceforth,  I'll  concentre  my  thoughts  on  your 

diet  ; 
And,  at  least,  till  the  term  of  companionship 

ends,  

Let  us  patch  up  our  quarrels  and  try  to  be '  Saith  the  Mind,  "What  on  earth  are  thooo  boo- 

friends.  I  bies  about? 


Now  the  Mind — like  a  young  bird,  whose  } 

newly  given, 
Though  they  lift  it  from  earth,  soar  not  yet  into 

heaven — 
Still  hovering  around  the  old  places  he  knew. 
Kept  this  world,  like  the  wrack  of  a  dream.  In 

his  view. 
But  strange  to  relate — that  which  most  had  ooB> 

soled. 
Or  rejoiced  him  to  think  would  remain  fai  Ui 

hold 
As  a  part  of  himself,  the  Immortal, — ^renown — 
Seemed  extinct  as  the  spark  when  a  rooket  dropi 

down. 
Of  senates  disputing,  of  battle-fields  gory. 
Of  story  and  glory  and  odes  laudatory, 
He  could  not  have  thought  less  had  he  been  % 

John  Dorec. 
Much  amazed,  he  beholds  all  the  pomps  tbqr  be- 
stow 
On  that  Body  so  long  his  most  pitiless  (be  ; 
With  the  plate  on  the  coffin,  the  wreaths  on  tht 

bier. 
And  the  scholar  explaining  in  Latin  severe. 
That  he  lived  for  all  races,  and  died  to  lie  Hersi 


That  black  box  bat  eontaiiui  my  lumbago  and 
gout 

Wbv  8uoh  pomps  to  my  yQest  tormentor  assigned. 

And  what  has  that  black  box  to  do  with  this 
Mind  7 

Hark  !  They  talk  of  a  statue  !— of  what?  not  of 
me? 

Can  they  think  that  my  likeness  in  marble  can 
be? 

Has  the  Mind  got  a  nose,  and  a  mouth,  and  a 
chin? 

Is  this  Mind  the  old  firight  which  that  Body  has 
beenT 

Is  it  civil  to  make  me  the  marble  imago 

Of  the  gone  incarnation  of  gout  and  lumbago  7  " 

Thus  the  Mind.  While  the  Body,  as  if  for  pre- 
ferment. 

Goes  in  state  through  the  crowd  to  his  place  of 
interment 

Solemn  princes  and  peers  h^  the  gorgeous  pro- 
cession. 

March  the  mutes— mourning  best,  ibr  they  mourn 
by  profession  ; 

And  so  many  grand  folks,  in  so  many  grand  car- 
riages, 

Were  not  seen  since  the  last  of  our  royal  love- 
marriages.         1 

A  little  time  more  ;  the  black  box  fh)m  men's 
eyes. 

Has  sunk  under  the  stone  door  inscribed  **  Here 
he  lies  !  ** 

And  the  princes  and  peers  who  had  borne  up  the 
pall — 

Undertakers,  spectators,  dean,  chapter,  and  all — 

Leave  the  church  safely  locked  all  alone  with  its 
tombs, 

And  the  heir  takes  the  lawyer  to  lunch  in  his 
rooms ; 

And  each  lesser  great  man  in  the  party  he'd  led. 

Thinks,  **  An  opening  for  me,  now  the  Great  Man 
is  dead  f" 

And  the  chief  of  the  other  wrong  half  of  the  na- 
tion 

Sheds  a  tear  o*er  the  notes  of  a  funeral  oration  ; 

For  the  practice  of  statesmen  (and  long  may  it 
thrive  !) 

Is  to  honor  their  foes — when  no  longer  alive. 

In  short,  every  Man— save  the  Man  who  knows 
Town — 

Would  have  said  for  three  days,  *'  This  is  Usting 
renown  !  '* 

But  of  lasting  renown  one  so  soon  becomes  weary— 

The  most  lasting  I  know  of  is  that  of  Dundreary. 

Now  the  Mind  having  done  with  our  world *s 

men  and  things. 
High  o'er  all  that  know  death  poised  the  joy  of 

his  wings  ; 
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Every  moment  trcm,  light  gidning  strength  more 

and  more. 
Every  moment  more  filled  with  the  instmct  to 

soar, 
Till  he  sees,  through  a  new  sense  of  glory,  his 

goal. 
And  is  rapt  to  the  gates  which  Mind  enters  as 

SouL 
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**  And  just  as  the  last  bell  struck,  a  peculiar, 
Bweet  smile  shone  over  his  face,  and  he  lifted  up  his 
head  a  little  and  quickly  said,  '  Adsom  ! '  and  fell 
back.''— TAe  Newcomu, 


Ths  Angel  came  by  night, 

(Such  angels  still  come  down!) 
And  like  a  winter  cloud 

Passed  over  London  town  ; 
Along  its  lonesome  streets. 

Where  Want  had  ceased  to  weep^ 
Until  It  reached  a  house 

Where  a  great  man  lay  asleep : 
The  man  of  all  his  time 

Who  knew  the  most  of  men  ; 
The  soundest  head  and  heart, 

The  sharpest,  kindest  pen. 
It  paused  beside  his  bed, 

And  whispered  in  his  ear  : 
He  never  turned  his  head, 

But  answered,  **I  am  here." 


Into  the  night  they  went 

At  morning,  side  by  side. 
They  gained  the  sacrcid  Place 

Where  the  greatest  Dead  abide  ; 
Where  grand  old  Homer  sits. 

In  godlike  state  benign  ; 
Where  broods  in  endless  thought 

The  awful  Florentine ; 
Where  sweet  Cervantes  walks, 

A  smile  on  his  grave  face  ; 
Where  gossips  quaint  Montaigne, 

The  wisest  of  his  race  ; 
Where  Goethe  looks  through  all 

With  that  calm  eye  of  his  ; 
Where — little  seen  but  Light — 

The  only  Shakspeare  is  ! 
When  the  new  Spirit  came, 

They  asked  him,  drawing  near, 
**  Art  thou  become  like  us?  '* 

He  answered,  "  I  am  here." 

^Bound  TabU 
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From  The  Reader. 
MR,  KIRK'S  HISTORY  OF  CHARLES  THE 
BOLD. 

History  of  Charles  the  Bold,,  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy.  By  John  Foster  Kirk.  Two  Vol- 
umeri.     Murray.* 

TuK  most  prominent  cbamcter  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  and  perhaps,  indeed,  of  the 
Middle  Ages  since  Charlemagne,  is  Charles 
the  Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy.  Had  not  death 
put  an  early  end  to  his  career,  history  would 
probably  have  immortalized  liim  as  tbe  found- 
er of  a  powerful  empire.  The  attention  of 
posterity  has  been  so  attracted  to  the  roman- 
tic side  of  his  life  that  we  have  not  until  now 
possessed  a  standard  history  of  his  eventful 
reign.  Philippe  de  Commines,  Gachard, 
Michelet,  and  many  others,  have  failed  to 
grasp  the  entire  aisemble  of  the  life  of  this 
hero  of  his  age. 

The  difficulty  of  unravelling  the  accumula- 
tion of  documentary  evidence,  and  of  exam- 
ining the  fruits  of  critical  researches,  has  be- 
come very  considerable.  Mr.  John  Foster 
Kirk  has  therefore  undertaken  no  easy  task 
in  preparing  a  complete  history  of  Charles 
the  Bold.  His  rivalry  with  Louis  XI.  formed 
one  of  the  most  couhpicuous  features  of  his 
career,  requiring  much  patient  investigation 
on  tiie  part  of  the  historian.  It  was  a  con- 
test sucli  aH  writers  of  romance  delight  in  de- 
picting. At  every  wily  endeavor  to  seize  the 
reins  of  power,  the  French  monarch  found 
hims<.«lf  confronted  by  the  mailed  figure  of  his 
haughty  vassal ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  wher- 
ever tlie  daring  projects  of  Charles  were  at 
Work,  there  was  he  sure  to  feel  the  under- 
mining and  counteracting  influence  of  his 
enemy.  , 

Mr.  Kirk  opens  his  narrative  with  an  im- 
prcbHive  description  of  the  disastrous  results 
of  the  murder  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  by  John 
the  I'VnrlefciS,  and  of  the  civil  war  between  the 
Burgundiansand  the  Armagnacs — or,  rather, 
we  may  say,  the  total  anarchy  which  drove 
the  peasantry  in  despair  to  seek  refuge  in  the 
forests,  exclaiming  tliat  »*  surely  the  devil  was 
taking  possession  of  the  earth."  Not  only 
were  the  villages  and  lands  almost  deiK)pu- 
lated,  but  the  desolation  in  the  towns  was. 
even  greater.  An  eye-witne^^s  states  that,  in 
the  summer  of  1418,  the  Armagnacs  having : 
been  defeated  in  Paris,  **  il  n*y  avait  pas  de 

♦  Publi^dlod  by  J.  B.  Lippiucott  &  Co.,  Philadel- 
phia. 


rue  oil  il  n'y  cut  dee  meurtres ;  lee  cada?sef 
gisaient  en  tas  dans  la  boue.  Le  Dimaiiohe, 
20  Mai,  sculemcnt,  522  hommes  troav^ipiit 
une  mort  violentc  dans  lee  rues,  sans  qompter 
ceuz  tues  dans  lea  maisons."  Famine  aooD 
followed  war,  and  both  generated  pestilenoe. 
These  dramatic  Bccnes,  and  the  assaminatkni 
of  John  the  Fearless  on  the  bridge  of  Monte- 
reau,  twelve  years  after  the  murder  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  are  powerfully  narrated.bj 
the  author.  At  length  Philip  the  Good,  fib- 
ther  of  Charles  the  Bold,  made  peace  with 
France,  and  the  king,  for  the  restoration  of 
order  and  discipline,  created,  for  the  first  time 
in  £urope,  a  standing  army. 

In  1433  our  hero  was  born  at  Dijon,  end 
exhibited,  even  in  infancy,  the  violence  end 
impetuosity  of  his  temper.  He  received  m 
princely  education ,  and  acquired  a  much  lai^ger 
share  of  learning  than  usually  falls  to  the  lot 
of  his  equals  in  rank.  AVe  are  glad  to  db* 
serve  that  Mr.  Kirk,  in  this  part  of  bis  woric, 
takes  the  opportunity  of  exposing  the  derift- 
tions  from  the  truth,  and  even  tbe  diatortioo 
of  historical  facts,  of  which  Sir  Walter  Seott 
is  guilty  in  his  novel  of  **Quentin  Durwaxd/* 
where  he  attributes  to  Charles  the  Bold  pre* 
cisely  those  vices  from  which  be  was  •!• 
together  free,  and  gives  a  false  coloring  to 
the  whole  period. 

Two  years  after  the  marriage  of  CbarlM 
the  Bold  with  Isabella  of  Bourbon,  there  er- 
rived  at  the  court  of  Brussels  (1456)  a  fugi- 
tive from  France,  barely  seventeen  years  of 
age,  who  was  afterwards  to  be  Louis  XI.  and 
the  bitterest  enemy  of  the  Duke  of  Burguiidj, 
upon  whose  bounty  he  now  lived  for  five 
years.  At  the  death  of  Charles  VII.,  the 
duke  accompanied  the  new  King  of  Franoe, 
with  a  triumphal  procession  of  three  thousand 
or  four  thousand  men,  to  Rheims,  when 
Ijouis  was  to  bo  crowned.  Philip  the  Good, 
with  his  son  Charles,  and  the  nobles  of  tbe 
court,  appeared  in  great  splendor,  preoeded 
and  followed  by  pages,  archers,  and  men-at- 
arms,  all  in  gorgeous  costumes  and  hlaiiDg 
with  jewelry.  The  coronation,  and  tbe 
festivities  that  followed,  read  more  like  a 
fairy  tale  than  a  page  of  history ;  bat  the 
author  is  careful  to  refer  us  continually  to 
his  authorities.  A  visit  made  somewhat 
later  by  the  King  of  France  to  Philip,  at  hii 
castle  of  Uesden,  affords  a  very  amusing  fio* 
ture  of  that  favorite  residence  of  the  Burgun- 
dian  sovereign. 
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**  By  a  stranger  who  accidentally  found 
himself  within  its  walls  it  might  have  heen 
mistaken  for  the  haunt  of  whimsical  and  ma- 
licious genii .  Its  principal  gallerr  was  a  com- 
plete museum  of  diablerieSj  being  secretly 
surrounded  by  ingenious  mechanical  contriv- 
ances for  putting  into  operation  the  broadest 
possible  jokes.  The  unsuspicious  visitor 
found  himself  performing,  quite  involunta- 
rily, the  part  of  Pantaloon.  If  he  laid  his 
band  upon  any  article  of  furniture  he  was 
saluted  with  a  shower  of  spray,  besmeared 
with  soot,  bcpowdered  with  flour.  When  a 
numerous  company  was  assembled,  the  ceil- 
ing, painted  and  gilded  in  imitation  of  the 
starry  sky,  would  be  suddenly  overcast ;  a 
snow-storm  followed,  or  a  torrent  of  rain, 
accompanied  by  thunder  and  lightning.  The 
water  even  ascended  by  fountains  through 
the  floor  for  the  especial  discomfort  of  the 
ladies.  The  guests,  attempting  to  escape, 
only  plunged  into  fresh  embarrassments.  If 
they  sought  egress  by  the  door,  thev  had  to 
cross  a  trap  which,  being  suddenly  with- 
drawn, dropped  them  into  a  bath,  or  into  a 
large  sack  filled  with  feathers.  If  they 
opened  a  window,  they  were  blinded  with 
jets  of  water,  and  the  aperture  closed  again 
with  a  violent  noise.  Meanwhile  they  were 
pursued  by  masked  figures  who  pelted  them 
with  little  balls,  or  belabored  them  with 
sticks.  A  full  description  of  these  ovvrages 
dejoyeuseti  et  piaisance^  as  they  are  termed, 
have  been  given  by  the  inventor  himself, 
Cohrt  le  Voleur.'' 

In  June,  1467,  the  Duke  Philip  the  Good 
breathed  his  last,  after  having  raised  the 
Netherlands  to  a  height  of  prosperity  that 
was  the  envy  of  the  world.  Ilis  remains 
were  deposited  in  the  church  of  Saint  Dona- 
ias  at  Bruges.  Thither  they  were  borne  at 
night  amid  the  blaze  of  sixteen  hundred 
torobes.  More  than  a  score  of  prelates  offici- 
ated at  the  obsequies.  The  heralds  broke 
their  batons  above  the  bier,  and  proclaimed 
in  doleful  tones  that  Philip,  duke  of  four 
dncbies,  count  of  seven  counties,  lord  of  in- 
namerable  lordships,  was  dead.  Then,  rais- 
ing their  voices  to  the  loftiest  pitch,  they 
cried,  **  Long  live  Charles,  Duke  of  Burgun- 
dy, of  Brabant,  of  Limbourg,  and  of  Luxem- 
bourg ;  Count  of  Flanders,  of  Artois,  of  Bur- 
gundy, of  llainault,  of  Holland,  of  Zealand, 
and  of  Namur  ;  Marquis  of  the  Holy  Empire, 
Lord  of  Friesland,''  etc.,  etc.  The  multitude 
that  thronged  the  church  responded  with  a 
jubilant  acclaim.  Thus,  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
three,  Charles  the  Bold  came  into  possession 
of  ail  inheritance  unsurpassed  by  any  prince  | 


in  Christendom.  This  closes  the  first  book  of 
Mr.  Kirk's  History,  replete  with  details  of 
the  highest  interest,  drawn  from  sources  very 
little  known  to  English  readers. 

In  the  first  four  chapters  of  the  second 
book,  after  having  given  a  long  and  vivid 
description  of  the  prosperity  of  the  country, 
the  author  rivets  the  attention  by  pictures  of 
the  court  and  household  of  Charles  of  Bur- 
gundy— hb  mode  of  government,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  his  stem  and  implacable  char- 
acter. 

A  little  more  than  a  year  had  elapsed  since 
the  death  of  Philip  when  Charles  solemnized 
his  marriage  at  Bruges  with  the  Princess 
Margaret  of  York.  She  arrived  at  the  Flem- 
ish port  of  Sluys  with  a  fleet  of  sixteen  ves- 
sels, commanded  by  the  Lord  High  Admiral 
of  England.  The  marriage  was  celebrated 
with  extraordinary  splendor,  and  the  festivi- 
ties were  kept  up  for  more  than  a  week  with 
unabated  vivacity.  The  alliance  by  marriage 
with  England  was  ominous  to  the  French 
king,  who  made  an  appeal  to  the  nation,  and 
for  the  first  time  in  France  summoned  the 
representatives  of  the  different  classes  of  his 
subjects,  with  the  intent  of  submitting  his 
measures  for  their  deliberation  and  advice. 
With  the  duplicity  natural  to  his  character, 
Louis,  while  he  accepted  an  interview  with 
the  Duke  Charles  at  Peroune,  plotted  against 
him  at  Liege.  This  so  enraged  Charles  that 
the  king  was  momentarily  kept  in  captivity, 
and  his  fate  was  in  suspense  for  many  days. 
The  duke  at  last,  however,  decided  upon  the 
measure  which  was  at  once  the  most  politic 
and  the  least  criminal.  The  famous  treaty 
of  Peroune  was  signed  by  both  parties,  and 
the  two  princes  set  out  together  to  crush  the 
rebellion  at  Li^ge.  The  fate  of  the  city  was 
appalling.  The  inhabitants  were  massacred 
without  pity — no  lives  were  spared.  With 
the  exception  of  churches  and  monasteries, 
the  whole  town  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and 
the  ruins  levelled  with  the  ground.  The 
chastisement  of  the  rebels  of  Libge  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  punishment  of  the  citizens  of 
Ghent,  who  had  mortally  offended  the  duke 
on  the  occasion  of  his  Joyous  entry  into  their 
town. 

These  severe  measures  produced  a  deep  im- 
pression on  the  people,  and  made  them  look 
upon  the  new  sovereign  as  the  most  powerful 
and  the  most  redoubtable  in  Christendom 
The  reign  of  Charles  the  Bold  divides  itself 
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naturally  into  two  periods.  During  the  firBt 
ho  is  chiefly  engaged  in  attempts  to  under- 
mine the  French  monarchy ;  in  the  second  he 
is  occupied  in  unceasing  endeavors  to  estab- 
lish a  power  which  should  rival,  and  even 
rise  superior,  to  the  kingdom  of  France.  The 
last  years  of  the  fifteenth  century  are  univer- 
sally recognized  as  teeming  with  remarkable 
eveuts — the  starting-point,  in  fact,  of  mod- 
em, in  contradistinction  to  mediasval,  history. 
The  struggle  which  preceded  this  epoch  is 
vividly  reflected  in  every  phase  of  the  am- 
bitious and  warlike  career  of  Charles  the 
Bold.  II is  history  forms  a  vantage-ground 
from  which  a  wider  survey  can  be  made  of 
the  internal  affairs  of  foreign  states  than  is 
to  be  obtained  from  any  other  point ;  and  it 
is  chiefly  on  this  account  that  the  present 
work  excites  a  greater  degree  of  interest  than 
the  life  of  any  other  sovereign,  with  the  ex- 
ception, perhaps,  of  that  of  Charlemagne. 

It  was  with  something  of  the  splendor  of 
this  last-named  monarch  that  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy  made  his  entry  into  the  venerable 
city  of  Treves,  on  the  30th  September,  1473. 
He  had  been  promised  irrevocably,  and  for 
life,  tlie  appointment  of  vicar-general  of  the 
whole  empire,  and  also  his  elevation  to  the 
throne  on  the  death  of  the  existing  emperor, 
Frederic. 

*«The  avenue   and   streets  were  densely 
crowded  with   spectators,  curious  to  behold 
the  far-famed  splendors  of  the  Burgundian 
court,  and  to  scan  the  features  of  a  prince 
whose  ciiaractcr  and  actions  bad  produced  so 
deep  an  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  con- 
temporaries,    lie  rode  side  by  side  with  the 
head  of  the  Holy  Roman  £mpiro.     Over  his 
armor  of  polished  steel  he  wore  a  short  man- 
tle so  thickly  sprinklt»d  with  diamonds,  ru- 
bies, and  other  gems  that  its  cost  was  esti- 
mated at  not  less  than  two  hundred  thousand 
gold  crowns.     He  carried  in  his  hand  a  velvet 
hat,  on  the  front  of  which  blazed  a  diamond 
of  inestimable  price,  while  his  jewelled  hel- 
met was  borne  V'hind  him  by  a  page.     His 
horse,  a  fauious  black  steed  of  incompara)>le 
strength  and  beauty,  was  equipjwd  in  warlike  : 
harness,  but  covcre<l  with  caparisons  of  violet ! 
and  gold  that  descended  to  the  ground.     The  | 
erajKTor,  armyed  with  sufficient  magnificemx;,  [ 
in  a  U)i\^  robe  of  cloth  of  gold  bordered  with  j 
pearls,  and  worn  in  the  Turkish  fashion,  pre-  j 
sented  in  other  respects  a  striking  contrast  ^ 
to  his  proud  and  powerful  vassel.     Age  had  j 
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somewhat  bent  his  form,  but  added  nothiiur 
to  the  dulness  of  an  eye  alwrays  ezpreasiveof 
ind<>lenoe,  timidity,  and  incapacity;  of  a  oh^^ 
acter,  in  short,  ludicrously  ill-adapted  to  hifl 
position  at  the  head  of  Christendom.  Tha 
purple,  though  it  concealed  his  distorted  foot, 
— the  result  of  a  disease  said  to  have  been 
contracted  by  bis  inveterate  and  lazy  habit  of 
kicking  open  every  door  through  which  he 
wished  to  pass, — could  not  hide  his  Tulgar 
features,  vulgar  manners,  and  slothful  intel- 
lect. Never,  say  the  describers  of  this  Boene, 
though  very  familiar  with  the  pomps  and 
pageants  of  the  age,  had  there  ever  been 
witnessed  such  a  blazing  of  gold,  such  a 
sparkling  of  gems,  such  a  flaputing  of  damaak 
and  velvets  of  the  richest  hues  and  costlioat 
texture,  such  a  prancing  of  steeds  and  waving  ' 
of  banners,  until  the  eye  was  dazzled  by  the 
continuous  stream  of  confused  magnificence. 
France  and  the  whole  of  Western  Germany 
were  in  a  fever  of  speculation,  for  tbej  ex- 
pected that  wxm  Charles  would  be  aolemnij 
crowned  at  Treves,  and  placed  at  the  head  or 
a  Burgundian  monarcliy.  Indeed,  the  diar 
dem,  sceptre,  and  other  regalia  were  no 
longer  mere  air-drawn  visions,  but  had  taken 
tangible  shapes  under  the  hands  of  skilful 
workmen." 

Mr.  Kirk  proceeds  to  describe  in  an  admi- 
rable style,  unsurpassed  in  the  best  pages  of 
Prescott,  how  all  these  bright  prospects  feU 
to  the  ground,  and  were  defeated  by  the  in- 
trigues of  Louis  XI.  and  the  weakness  of  the 
Emperor  Frederic. 

Tiie  league  against  Burgundy  was  a  ma^ 
terly  stroke,  and  prepared  with  great  politi- 
cal skill  by  the  King  of  France.  On  the  25th 
October,  1474,  the  magistrates  and  people 
of  the  communities  constituting  the  great 
confederacy  of  Upper  Germany,  prodaimed 
themselves  the  enemies  of  Charles  the  Bold. 
The  message  was  secured  to  the  herald's  staff 
in  the  usual  manner,  by  being  inserted  in  m 
split  at  one  extremity.  Its  concluding  words 
stated  that  **  this  declaration  was  with  paiw 
pose  to  execute  it  whether  in  attack  or  defence, 
in  the  day  or  in  the  night,  by  slaying,  hj 
burning,  by  plundering,  and  by  all  other  one> 
tomary  methods,  whereof  he  was  required  to 
take  notice.*'  With  this  open  defiance  lir. 
Kirk  ends  the  second  volume  of  his  work. 
We  impatiently  avrait  the  third,  which  must 
contain  matter  of  even  deeper  interest  than 
the  foregoing  volumes. 
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PART  TV, — CHAPTBR  Xm. 
TO!fT    nr    TOWN. 

Day  followed  day,  and  Tony  Butler  heard 
nothing  from  the  minister.  He  went  down 
each  morning  to  Downing  Street,  and  inter- 
rogated the  austere  doorkeeper,  till  at  length 
there  grew  up  between  that  grim  official  and 
himself  a  state  of  feeling  little  short  of  ha- 
tred. 

*♦  No  letter?  "  would  say  Tony. 

**  Look  in  the  rack,"  was  the  answer. 

**  Is  this  sort  of  thing  usual?  " 

"What  sort  of  thing?" 

**  The  getting  no  reply  for  a  week  or  eight 
days?" 

**  I  should  say  it  is  very  usual  with  certain 
people." 

*'  What  do  you  mean  by  certain  people?  " 

**  Well,  the  people  that  don't  have  an- 
swers to  the  letters,  nor  aint  likely  to  have 
them." 

**  Might  I  ask  you  another  question? 
said  Tony,  lowering  his  voice,  and  fixing  a 
very  quiet  but  steady  look  on  the  other. 

*•  Yes,  if  it's  a  short  one." 

"  It's  a  very  short  one.  Has  no  one  ever 
kicked  you  for  your  impertinence?  " 

**  Kicked  me — kicked  me,  sir !  "  cried  the 
other,  while  his  face  became  purple  with 
passion. 

**  Yes,"  resumed  Tony,  mildly  ;  "  for  let 
me  mention  it  to  you  in  confidence,  it's  the 
last  thing  I  mean  to  do  before  I  leave  Lon- 
don." 

**  We'll  see  about  this,  sir,  at  once,"  cried 
the  porter,  who  rushed  through  the  inner 
door,  and  tore  up-stairs  like  a  madman. 
Tony  meanwhile  brushed  some  dust  off  his 
coat  with  a  stray  clothes-brush  near,  and  was 
turning  to  leave  the  spot,  when  Skcffington 
came  hurriedly  towards  him,  trying  to  smoth- 
er a  fit  of  laughter  that  would  not  be  re- 
presseu.  ^ 

*' What's  all  this,  Butler?"  said  he. 
"  Here's  the  whole  office  in  commotion. 
Willis  la  up  with  the  chief  clerk  and  old 
Baynes,  telling  them  that  you  drew  a  revol- 
ver, and  threatened  his  life,  and  swore  if  you 
hadn't  an  answer  by  to-morrow  at  twelve, 
you'd  blow  Sir  Harry's  brains  out." 

**  It's  somewhat  exaggerated.  I  had  no 
revolver,  and  never  had  one.  I  don't  intend 
any  violence  beyond  kicking  that  fellow,  and 
ril  not  do  even  that  if  he  can  manage  to  be 
commonly  civil." 
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*<  The  Chief  wishes  to  see  this  gentleman 
up-stairs  for  a  moment,"  said  a  pale,  sickly 
youth  to  Skeffington. 

**  Don't  get  flurried.  Be  cool,  Butler,  and 
say  nothing  that  can  irritate — mind  that," 
whispered  Skeffington,  and  stole  away. 

Butler  was  introduced  into  a  spacious  room, 
partly  office,  partly  library,  at  the  fireplace 
of  which  stood  two  men,  a  short  and  a  short- 
er. They  were  wonderfully  alike  in  extern 
nals,  being  each  heavy-locking,  white-com- 
plexioned,  serious  men,  with  a  sort  of  dreary 
severity  of  aspect,  as  if  the  spirit  of  domina- 
tion had  already  begun  to  weigh  down  even 
themselves. 

**  We  have  been  informed,"  began  the 
shorter  of  the  two,  in  a  slow,  deliberate 
voice,  **  that  you  have  grossly  outraged  one 
of  the  inferior  officers  of  this  department ; 
and  although  the  case  is  one  which  demands 
and  shall  have,  the  attention  of  the  police 
authorities,  we  have  sent  for  you — Mr.  Brand 
and  I — to  express  our  indignation, — eh, 
Brand  ?  "  added  he,  in  a  whisper. 

'*  Certainly,  our  indignation,"  chimed  in 
the  other. 

**  And  aware,  as  we  are,"  resumed  the 
Chief,  "  that  you  are  an  applicant  for  em- 
ployment under  this  department,  to  convey 
to  you  the  assurance  that  such  conduct  as  you 
have  been  guilty  of,  totally  debars  you — ex- 
cludes you — " 

•*  Yes,  excludes  you,"  chimed  in  Brand. 

«*  From  the  most  remote  prospect  of  an  ap- 
pointment !  "  said  the  first,  taking  up  a  book, 
and  throwing  it  down  with  a  slap  on  the  ta- 
ble, HB  though  the  more  emphatically  to  con- 
firm his  words. 

•*  Who  are  you,  may  I  ask,  who  pronounce 
so  finally  on  my  prospects?"  cried  Tony. 

**  Who  are  we  ?  who  are  we?  "  said  the 
Chief,  in  a  horror  at  the  query.  **  Will  yon 
tell  him,  Mr.  Brand?" 

The  other  was,  however,  ringing  violently 
at  the  bell,  and  did  not  hear  the  question. 

"Have  you  sent  to  Scotland  Yard?" 
asked  he  of  the  servant  who  came  ti>  his  sum- 
mons. **  Tell  Willis  to  be  ready  to  accom- 
pany the  officer,  and  make  his  charge." 

The  gentleman  asks  who  we  are,"  said 
Baynes,  with  a  feeble  laugh. 

I  ask  in  no  sort  of  disrespect  to  you," 
said  Butler,  "  but  simply  to  learn  in  wlttl 
capacity  I  am  to  regard  you.  Are  you  ma(^ 
istratce?    Is  this  a  ooart?" 
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**  No,  sir,  we  are  not  magistrates,"  said 
Brand,  **  wo  arc  Ileuds  of  Departments — de» 
partments  which  we  shall  take  caro  do  not 
include  within  their  limits  persons  of  your 
habits  and  pursuits." 

•*  You  can  know  very  little  about  my  hab- 
its or  pursuits.  I  promised  your  ball  porter 
I'd  kick  him,  and  I  don't  suspect  that  either 
you  or  your  little  friend  there  would  risk  any 
interference  to  protect  him." 

**  My  lord !  "said  a  messenger,  in  a  voice 
of  almost  tremulous  terror,  while  he  flung 
open  lx>th  inner  and  outer  door  for  the  great 
man's  approach.  The  person  who  entered, 
with  a  quick,  active  step,  was  an  elderly  man, 
white-wluHkcred  and  white-haired,  but  his 
figure  well  set  up,  and  his  hat  rakishly 
placed  a  very  little  on  one  side ;  his  features 
were  acute,  and  betokened  promptitude  and 
decision,  blended  with  a  sort  of  jocular  hu- 
mor about  the  mouth,  as  though  even  state 
affairs  did  not  entirely  indispose  a  man  to  a  jest. 

"  Don't  send  that  bag  off  to-night,  Baynes, 
till  I  come  down,"  said  he,  hurriedly;  **  and  if 
any  telegrams  arrive,  send  them  over  to  the 
House.  >V hat's  this  policeman  doing  at  the 
door  ? — who  is  refractory  ?  " 

"  This  young  man,"  he  paused,  for  he 
had  almost  said  gentleman — **  has  just  threat- 
ened an  old  and  respectable  servant  of  the 
office  with  a  personal  chastisement,  my 
lord." 

**  Declared  he'd  break  every  bone  in  his 
body,"  chimed  in  Brand. 

**  "Whose  body  ?  "  asked  his  lordship. 

**  "Willis's,  my  lord — the  hall  porter — a 
man,  if  I  mistake  not,  appointed  by  your 
lordship." 

**  I  said,  I'd  kick  him,  said  Tony,  calmly. 

**Kiok  Willis?"  said  my  lord,  with  a 
forced  gravity,  which  could  not,  however, 
suppress  a  laughing  twinkle  of  his  keen  gray 
eyes— »*  kick  Willis?" 

<<  Tes,  my  lord ;  he  does  not  attempt  to 
deny  it." 

**  What's  your  name,  sir?"  asked  my 
lord. 

**  Butler,"  was  the  brief  reply. 

»*  The  son  of— no  not  son — but  relative  of 
Sir  Omerod's?  "  asked  his  lordship  again. 

"His  nephew." 

*»  "Why,  Sir  Harry  Elphinstone  has  asked 
me  for  something  for  you.  I  don't  see  what 
I  can  do  for  you.  It  would  be  an  admirable 
thing  to  have  some  one  to  kick  the  port^srs ; 
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but  we  haven*t  thought  of  such  an  appoini- 
ment, — eh, /Baynes?  Willis,  the  very  first; 
most  impudent  dog.  Wo  want  a  metsenger 
for  Bucharest,  Brand,  don't  we?  " 

"  No,  my  lord ;  you  filled  it  this  momiiig 
— gave  it  to  Mr.  Beed." 

<*  Cancel  Beed,  then,  and  appoint  Butler.** 
**  Mr.   Beed  has    gone,  my  lord — started 
with  the  Vienna  bag." 

**  Make  Butler  supernumerary." 
**  There  are  four  already,  my  lord." 
**  I  don't  care  if  there  were  forty,  Mr, 
Brand !  Go  and  pass  your  examination, 
young  gentleman,  and  thank  Sir  Harry  El- 
phinstone, for  this  nomination  is  at  his  re- 
quest. I  am  only  sorry  you  didn't  Ipck  Wil- 
lis." And  with  this  parting  speech  he  turned 
away,  and  hopped  down-stairs  to  his  brough- 
am, with  the  light  step  and  jaunty  air  of  a 
man  of  thirty. 

Scarcely  was  the  door  closed,  when  Baynes 
and  Brand  retirod  into  a  window  recess,  con- 
versing in  lowest  whispers,  and  with  maoh 
head-shaking.  To  what  a  frightful  condition 
the  country  must  come — any  country  most 
come — when  administered  by  men  of  such 
levity — who  make  a  sport  of  its  interests,  and 
a  practical  joke  of  its  patronage — was  the 
theme  over  which  they  now  mourned  in  com- 
mon. 

*<  Are  you  going  to  make  a  minato  of  this 
appointment.  Brand?"  asked  Baynes.  '*  I 
declare  I'd  not  do  it." 

The  other  pursed  up  his  lips  and  leaned  his 
head  to  one  side,  as  though  to  imply  that 
such  a  course  would  be  a  bold  one. 

**  Will  you  put  his  name  on  your  list?  " 
**  I  don't  know,"  muttered  the  other.    "  1 
suspect  we  can  do  it  better.    Where  have  yoa 
been  educated,  Mr.  Butler?  " 
**  At  home,  principally." 
"  Never  at  any  public  school  ?  " 
**  Never  except  you  call  a  village  school  a 
public  one." 

Brand's  eyes  glistened,  and  Baynes's  re- 
turned the  sparkle. 
**  Are  you  a  proficient  in  French?  " 
**  Far  from  it.    I  could  spell  out  a  fable, 
or  a  page  of  *  Tclcmachus,'  and  even  that 
would  push  me  hard." 
**  Do  you  write  a  good  hand  !  " 
"  It  is  legible,  but  it's  no  beauty." 
**  And  your  arithmetic?  " 
"  Pretty  much  like  my  French — ^the  less 
said  about  it  the  better." 
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<*  I  think  that  will  do,  Brand/'  whispered 
Bayncs. 

The  other  nodded,  and  muttered,  "01* 
ooursc  ;  and  it  is  the  best  way  to  do  it." 

**  These  are  the  points,  Mr.  Butler,"  he 
continued,  giving  him  a  printed  paper,  **  on 
which  you  will  have  to  satisfy  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice Coram isnioners  ;  they  are,  as  you  see, 
not  very  numerous  nor  very  difficult.  A  cer- 
tificate as  to'gcneral  conduct  and  character — 
British  subject — some  knowledge  of  foreign 
languages — the  first  four  rules  of  arithmetic 
— and  that  you  are  able  to  ride — " 

**  Thank  Heaven,  there  is  one  thing  T  can 
do,  and  if  you  ask  the  commissioners  to  take 
a  cast  'cross  country.  Til  promise  them  a 
bn-ather!  " 

Tony  never  noticed,  nor,  had  he  noticed, 
had  he  cared  for  the  grave  austerity  of  the 
heads  of  departments  at  this  outburst  of  en- 
thusiasm, lie  was  too  full  of  his  own  hap- 
piness, and  too  eager  to  share  it  with  his 
mother. 

As  he  gained  the  street,  Skeffington  passed 
his  arm  through  his,  and  walked  along  with 
him,  offering  him  his  cordial  gratulations, 
and  giving  him  many  wise  and  prudent  coun- 
sels, though  unfortunately,  from  the  state  of 
ignorance  of  Timy's  mind,  these  latter  were 
lamentably   unprofitable.      It   was   of  **  the 
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think,  nor  to  read,  nor  to  write — all  my  re- 
quirements arc  joints  that  will  bear  bumping, 
and  a  head  tlmt  will  stand  the  racket  of  rail- 
road and  steamboat  without  any  sense  of  ci)n- 
fusion,  Ixfyond  what  nature  implanttnl  there. 
Was  he  not  a  wise  minister  who  named  me 
to  a  post  where  bones  are  better  than  brains, 
and  a  good  digestion  superior  to  intellect?  I 
am  to  be  a  messenger — a  Foreign  Service  Mes- 
senger is  the  grand  title — a  creature  to  go 
over  the  whole  globe  with  a  white  leather 
bag  or  two,  full  of  mischief,  or  gossip,  as  it 
may  be,  and  whose  whole  care  is  to  consist 
in  keeping  his  time,  and  being  never  out  of 
health. 

**  They  say  in  America  the  bears  were  made 
for  Colonel  Crocket's  dog,  and  Pm  sure  these 
places  were  made  for  fellows  of  my  stamp — 
fellows  to  carry  a  message,  and  yet  not  in- 
trusted with  the  telling  it. 

»'The  pay  is  capital,  the  position  good — 
that  is,  three-fourths  of  the  men  are  as  good 
or  better  than  myself ;  and  the  life,  all  tell 
me,  is  rare  fun — you  go  everywhere,  see 
everything,  and  think  of  nothing.  In  all 
your  dreams  for  me,  you  never  fancied  the 
like  of  this.  They  talk  of  places  for  all  sortd 
of  capacities,  but  imagine  a  berth  for  one  of 
no  capacity  at  all !  And  yet,  mother  dear, 
they  have  made  a  blunder — and  a  very  absurd 


Office  "  tlmt  he  warned  him — of  its  tempers,  blunder,  too,  and  no  small  one !— they  have 
its  caprices,  its  rancors,  and  its  joalout^ies,  instituted  a  test — a  sort  of  examination — for 
till,  lost  in  the  maze  of  his  confusion,  poor  <  a  career  that  ought  to  be  tested  by  a  round 
Tony  began  to  regard  it  as  a  beast  of  ill- 1  with  the  boxing-gloves,  or  a  sharp  canter  over 
omened  and  savage  passions  —  a  great  mon- '  a  course  with  some  four-feet  hurdles! 
Bter,  in  fact,  who  lived  on  the  bones  and  flesli  *'  I  am  alx>ut  to  be  examined,  in  about  six 
of  ardent  and  high-hearted  yoiifhs,  <lrying  up  weeks  from  this,  in  some  foreign  tongues, 
the  springs  of  their  existence,  and  exhausting  multiplication,  and  the  state  of  my  muscles, 
their  brains  out  of  more  malevolence.  Out  I  am  to  show  proof  that  I  was  lx)rn  of  white 
of  all  the  farrago  that  he  listened  to,  all  that  jwirents,  and  am  not  too  young  or  too  old  to 
he  could  collect  was,  **  that  he  was  one  of  rro  alone  of  a  message.  There's  the  whole  of 
those  fellows  that  the  chiefs  always  hated  and  it.  It  aint  much,  but  it  is  quite  enough  to 
invariably  crushed.'*  Why  destiny  shouM  frigliten  one,  and  I  go  about  with  the  verb 
have  marked  him  out  for  such  odium— why  amir  in  my  head,  and  the  first  four  rules  of 
be  was  l>t)rn  to  Ixj  strangled  by  red  tap<»,  Tony  arithmetic  dance  round  me  like  so  many  fu- 
could  not  guess,  nor,  to  say  truth,  did  he  ries.  What  a  m<mth  of  work  and  drudgery 
trouble  him8i*lf  to  inquire;  but,  resisting  a  there  is  before  yot/,  little  woman.  You'll 
pressing  invitatiim  to  dine  with  Skeffington  have  to  coach  me  through  my  declensions 
ftt  his  elub,  he  hastened  to  his  room  to  write  and  subtractions.  If  you  don't  fag,  you'll 
his  poo^l  news  to  his  mother.  ;  be  i)lucked,  for,  as  for  me,  I'll  only  be  your 

**  Think  of  my  good  fortune,  dearest  little  representative  whenever  I  go  in.  I»ok  up 
mother,"  he  wrote.  **  I  have  got  a  place,  your  grammar  then,  and  your  history  too,  for 
and  such  a  place  !  You'd  fancy  it  was  made  they  plucked  a  man  the  other  day  that  said 
for  me,  for  I  have  neither  to  talk,  nor  to    Piceolomini  was  not  a  general,  but  a  little  girl 
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that  sang  in  the  *  Traviata ' !  Vd  start  by 
the  mail  this  evening,  but  that  I  have  to  go 
«p  to  the  office — no  end  of  a  chilling  place — 
for  my  examination-papers,  and  to  be  tested 
by  the  doctor  that  I  am  all  right,  thews  and 
sinews  ;  but  I'll  get  away  by  the  afternoon, 
right  glad  to  leave  all  this  turmoil  and  confu- 
sion, the  very  noise  of  which  makes  me  quar- 
relsome and  ill-tempered. 

**  There  is  such  a  good  fellow  here,  Skeffing- 
ton  —  the  Jlonorable  Skeffington  Damer,  to 
speak  of  him  more  formally — who  has  been 
must  kind  to  me.  He  is  private  secretary  to 
Sir  Harry,  and  told  me  all  manner  of  things 
about  the  government  offices,  and  the  dons 
that  rule  them.  If  I  was  a  clever  or  a  sharp 
fellow,  I  suppose  this  would  have  done  me 
infinite  service ;  but,  as  old  Dr.  Kinward  says, 
it  was  only  *  putting  the  wine  in  a  cracked 
bottle  ; '  and  all  I  can  reraomber  is  the  kind- 
ness that  dictated  the  attention. 

**  Skeff  is  some  relation — I  forget  what — to 
old  Mrs.  Maxwell  of  Tilney,  and,  like  all  the 
world,  expects  to  be  her  heir.  He  talks  of 
coming  over  to  see  her  when  he  gets  his  leave, 
and  said — God  forgive  him  for  it — that  he'd 
run  down  and  pass  a  day  with  us.  I  couldn't 
say  Don't,  and  I  had  not  heart  to  say  Do  !  I 
had  not  the  courage  to  tell  him  frankly  that 
we  lived  in  a  caliin  with  four  rooms  and  a 
kitchen,  and  that  butler,  cook,  footman,  and 
housemaid  were  all  represented  by  a  bare- 
footed lassie,  who  was .  far  more  at  home 
drawing  a  fishing-net,  than  in  cooking  its 
contents.  I  was  just  6nob  enough  to  say, 
Tell  us  when  we  may  look  out  for  you  ;  and 
without  manliness  to  add,  And  I'll  run  away 
when  I  hear  it.  But  he's  a  rare  good  follow, 
and  teases  me  every  day  to  dine  with  him  at 
the  Arthur — a  club  where  all  the  young  swells 
of  the  government  offices  assemble  to  talk  of 
themselves,  and  sneer  at  their  official  superi- 
ors. 

**  ril  go  out,  if  I  can,  and  see  Dolly  Ix) 
fore  I  leave,  though  she  told  me  the  family 
didn*t  likelier  having  friends, — the  flunkies 
call  them  followers, — and  of  course  I  ouglit 
not  to  do  what  would  make  her  uncomfort- 
able ;  still,  one  minute  or  two  would  suffice  to 
get   me  some  message  to  bring   the  doctor, 
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position  is  so  painful  as  hen,  poor  girl.    If 


you  saw  how  pale  she  has  grown,  and  how 
thin  ;  even  her  voi^  has  lost  that  jolly  ring 
it  had,  and  is  now  weak  and  poor.  She 
seems  so  much  afraid— of  what  or  whom  I 
can't  make*  out — but  all  about  her  bespeaks 
terror.  You  say  very  little  of  the  Abbey, 
and  I  am  always  thinking  of  it.  The  great 
big  world,  and  this  great  big  cjty  that  is  its 
capital,  are  very  small  things  to  me,  com- 
pared to  that  little  circle  that  could  be  swept 
by  a  compass,  with  a  centre  at  the  Bumside, 
and  a  leg  of  ten  miles  long,  that  would  take 
in  the  Abbey  and  the  salmon- weir,  the  rabbit- 
warren  and  the  boat-jetty  !  If  I  was  very 
rich,  I'd  just  add  three  rooms  to  our  cottage, 
and  put  up  one  for  myself,  with  my  own 
traps  ;  and  another  for  yon,  with  all  the 
books  that  ever  were  written  ;  and  another 
for  Skefi*,  or  any  other  good  fellow  we'd  like  to 
have  with  us.  Wouldn't  that  be  jolly,  little 
mother?  Iwontdeny  I've  seen  what  would 
be  called  pre  tier  places  here — the  Thames 
above  and  below  Richmond,  for  instance. 
Lawns  smooth  as  velvet — great  trees  of  cen- 
turies' growth,  and  fine  houses  of  rich  people 
are  on  every  side.  But  I  like  our  own  wild 
crags  and  breezy  hill-sides  better  ;  I  like  the 
great  green  sea,  rolling  smoothly  on,  and 
bniasliing  over  our  rugged  rocks,  better  titan 
all  those  smooth  eddied  currents,  with  their 
smart  racing-boats  skimming  about.  If  I 
could  only  catch  these  fellows  outside  the 
Skerries  some  day,  with  a  wind  from  the 
nortli-west :  wouldn't  I  spoil  the  colors  of 
their  gay  jackets  ? 

**  Here's  SkeiT  come  again.  He  says  he  is 
going  to  (line  with  some  very  pleasant  fellows 
at  the  Star  and  Garter,  and  that  f  must  posi- 
tively come.  He  wont  ^>e  denied,  and  I  am 
in  such  rare  spirits  alx)ut  my  appointment, 
that  1  frcl  as  if  I  should  be  a  churl  to  myself 
to  refuse,  though  I  have  my  sore  misgivings 
about  accepting  what  I  well  know  I  never 
can  make  any  return  for.  How  I'd  like  one 
word  from  you  to  decide  for  me  ! 

**  I  mutst  shut  up.  I'm  off  to  Richmond, 
and  they  are  all  making  such  a  row  and  hur- 
rying me  so,  that  my  head  is  turning.  One 
I  has  to  hold  the  candle,  and  another  stands 


who'll  naturally  expect  it.  I'd  like,  besides, !  ready  with  the  sealing-wax,  by  way  of  ex- 
to  tell  Dolly  of  my  good  fortune,  though  it  |  pediting  me.  Good-by,  dearest  mother— I 
is,  perhaps,  not  a  very  graceful  thing  to  be  start  to-morrow  for  home.  Your  affectionate 
full  of  one's  own  success  to  another,  whose,  son,  Tony  Butlkr." 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 
A   DIKXER  AT  RICHMOND. 


With  the  company  that  composed  the  din- 
ner-party wo  have  only  a  very  passing  con- 
cern. They  were — including  SkeflRngton  and 
Tony — eight  in  ail.  Three  were  young  officials 
from  Downing  Street ;  two  were  guardsmen  ; 
and  one  an  inferior  memher  of  the  royal 
household — a  certain  Mr.  Arthur  Mayfair,  a 
young  fellow  much  ahout  town,  and  known 
hy  every  one. 

The  dinner  was  ostensibly  to  celebrate  the 
promotion  of  one  of  the  guardsmen — Mr 
Lyncr  ;  in  reality,  it  was  one  of  those  small 
orgies  of  eating  and  drinking,  which  our  mod- 
ern civilization  has  imported  from  Paris. 

A  well-spread,  and  even  splendid  table 
was  no  novelty  to  Tony  ;  but  such  extrava- 
gance and  luxury  as  this  he  had  never  wit- 
nessed l)efore  ;  it  was,  in  fact,  a  banquet  in 
which  all  that  was  rarest  and  most  costly  fig- 
ured, and  it  actually  seemed  as  if  every  land 
of  Kurope  had  contributed  some  delicacy  or 
other  to  represent  its  claims  to  epicurism, 
at  this  ct)ngress.  There  were  caviare  from 
Russia,  and  oysters  from  Ofltend,  and  red 
trout  from  the  Highlands,  and  plover  eggs 
and  pheasants  from  Bohemia,  and  partridges 
from  Alsace,  and  scores  of  other  delicacios, 
each  attended  by  its  appropriate  wine ;  to 
discuss  which,  with  all  the  high  connoisseur- 
ship  of  the  table,  furnished  the  whole  conver- 
sation. Politics  and  literature  apart,  no 
subject  could  have  been  more  removed  from 
all  Tony's  experiences.  He  had  never  read 
Brillat  Savarin,  nor  so  much  as  heard  of  M. 
Ude — ot  the  great  ^controversy  between  the 
merits  of  white  and  brown  truffles,  he  knew 
positively  nothing,  and  he  had  actually  eaten 
terrapin,  and  believed  it  to  bo  very  exquisite 
veal  I 

lie  listened,  and  listenc<l  very  attentively. 
If  it  might  have  seemed  tohim  that  the  com- 
pany devoted  a  most  extravagant  portion  of 
the  time  to  the  distMission,  there  was  such  a 
realism  in  the  presence  of  the  good  things 
themselves,  that  the  conversation  never  de- 
BCeniled  to  frivolity  ;  while  there  was  an 
earnest ncHs  in  the  talkers  that  rejected  such 
an  imputation. 

To  hear  them,  one  would  liavo  thought — 
at  least,  Tt>ny  thought — that  all  their  lives 
had  been  pjissed  in  dining.  Could  any  mem- 
ory retain  the  mans  of  small  minute  circum- 
Btonces  that  they  recorded,  or  did  they  kwp 
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prandial  records  as  others  keep  game-books? 

I  Not  one  of  them  ever  forgot  where  and  when 
and  how  he  had  ever  eaten  anything  remark- 
able for  its  excellence ;  and  there  was  an 
elevation  of  language,  an  ecstacy  imported 
into  the  reminiscences,  that  only  ceased  to  be 
ludicrous  when  he  grew  used  to  it.  Perhaps, 
as  a  mere  listener,  he  partook   more  freely 

I  than  he  otherwise  might  of  the  good  things 
before  him.     In  the  excellence  and  endless 


;  variety  of  the  wines,  there  was,  besides, 
temptation  for  cooler  heads  than  his.  Not 
to  add,  that  on  one  or  two  occasions  l.c  found 
himself  in  a  jury,  empanelled  to  pronounce 

I  upon   some  nice  question   of  flavor,  points 

j  upon  which,  as  the  evening  wore  on,  he  en- 
tered with  a  far  greater  reliance  on  his  judg- 

I  ment  than  he  would  have  felt  half  an  hour 

I  before  dinner. 

'      lie  had  not,  what  is  called  in  the  lan^age 

,  of  the  table,  a  **  made  head."  That  is  to  say, 
at  Lyle  Abbey,  his  bottle  of  Sneyd's  Claret 
after  dinner  was  more  than  he  liked  well  to 
drink  ;  but  now,  when  Sauterne  succeeded 
Sherry,  and  Macobrunner  came  after  Cham- 
pagne, and  in  succession  followed  Bordeaux 
and  Burgundy  and  Madeira,  and  then  Bor- 
deaux a$^iin  of  a  rarer  and  choicer    vin- 

I 

;  tage,  Tony's  head  grew  addled  and  confused. 

j  Though  he  spoke  very  little,   there  passed 

j  through  his  mind  all  the  varied  changes  that 

I  his  nature  was  susceptible  of.     lie  was  gay 

j  and  depressed,  daring  and  cautious,  qiiarrel- 

some  and   forgiving,  stern  and  o tfeetionate, 

j  by  turns.     There  were  moments  when   he 

I  would  have  laid  down  his  life  for  the  com- 

<  pany,   and  fleeting  instants  when   his  eye 

I  glanced  around  to  see  upon  whom  he  could 

j  fix  a  deadly  quarrel ;  now  he  felt  rather  vain- 

!  glorious  at  being  one  of  such  a  dijtinguished 

company,  and  now  a  sharp  distrust  shot 

thn>ugh  him  that  he  was  there  to  be  the  butt 

of  these  town-bred  wits,  whose  merriment 

was  nothing  but  a  covert  impertinence. 

All  these  changeful  moods  only  served  to 
make  him  drink  more  deeply,  lie  filled 
bum  jiers  and  drank  them  daringl}'.  SkefSng- 
ton  told  the  story  of  the  threat  to  kick 
Willis — not  much  in  itself,  but  full  of  interest 
to  the  young  officials  who  knew  Willi«<  as  an 
institution,  and  could  no  more  have  imagined 
his  personal  chastipement  than  an  iuHult  to 
the  royal  arms.  When  Skeft*,  h.owever,  fin- 
islied  by  saying  tliat  the  Secretary  of  State 
himself  rather  approved  of  the  measure,  they 
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began  to  feel  that  Tony  Butler  was  that  great- 
est of  all  created  things,  **  a  rising  man." 
For  as  the  power  of  the  unknown  number  is 
incommensurable,  so  the  height  to  which  a 
man^s  success  may  carry  him  can  never  be 
estimated. 

**  It's  deuced  hard  to  get  one  of  these  mes- 
eengersliips,'*  said  one  of  the  guardsmen ; 
"  they  say  it's  far  easier  to  be  named  Secre- 
tary of  Legation." 

**  Of  course  it  is.  Fifty  fellows  are  able 
to  ride  in  a  coach  for  one  that  can  read  and 
write,"  said  May  fair. 

**  What  do  you  mean  by  that?  "  cried  Tony, 
his  eyes  flashing  fire. 

**  Just  what  I  said,"  replied  the  other, 
mildly — *'  that  as  there  is  no  born  mammal 
BO  helpless  as  a  real  gentleman,  it's  the  rarest 
thing  to  find  an  empty  shell  to  suit  him." 

**  And  they're  well  paid  too,"  broke  in  the 
soldier.  **  Why,  there's  no  fellow  so  well 
off.     They  have  five  pounds  a  day." 

**  No,  they  have  not." 

**  They  have." 

»»They  have  not." 

*»  On  duty.     When  they're  on  duty." 

**No,  nor  off  duty." 

**  Ilarris  told  me." 

**  Ilarris  is  a  fool." 

*'  He's  my  cousin,"  said  a  sickly  young  fel- 
low, who  looked  deadly  pale,  **and  Til  not 
hear  him  called  a  liar." 

**  Nobody  said  liar.     I  said  he  was  a  fool." 

"  And  80  ho  is,"  broke  inMayfair,  "  for 
he  went  and  got  married  the  other  day  to  a 
girl  without  sixpence." 

**  Beaumont's  daughter?  " 

*'  Exactly.  The  *  Lively  Kitty,'  as  we  uf5ed 
to  call  her,  a  name  she'll  scarce  go  by  in  a 
year  or  two." 

**  1  don't  think,"  said  Tony,  with  a  slow, 
deliberate  utterance — "  I  don't  think  that  he 
has  made  me  a  suit — suit — suitable  apology 
for  wjiat  lie  said— eh,  Skeff?  " 

**  Be  quiet,  will  you  ?  "  muttere-d  the  other. 

<*  Kitty  had  ten  thousand  pounds  of  her 
own." 

**Not  sixpence." 

**  I  tell  you  she  had." 

*  *  Grant  it.  What  is  ten  thousand  pounds  ? ' ' 
lisped  out  a  little  pink-cheeked  fellow,  who 
had  a  hundred  and  eighty  per  annum  at  the 
Board  of  Trade.  **  If  you  are  economical, 
you  may  get  two  years  out  of  it." 

**  If  I  thought,"  growled  out  Tony  into 
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Skeff s  ear,  *<  that  he  meant  it  for  insolence, 
I'd  punch  his  head,  curls  and  all !  " 

<»  Will  you  just  be  quiet  ?  "  said  Skeff  again. 

**  I'd  have  married  Kitty  myself,"  said 
pink  cheeks,  *<  if  I  thought  she  had  ten  thou- 
sand." 

**  And  I'd  have  gone  on  a  visit  to  you," 
said  Mayfair,  **and  we'd  have  plaj^  bil- 
liards, the  French  game,  every  evening." 

**  I  never  thought  Ilarris  was  so  weak  as  to 
go  and  marry,"  said  the  youngest  of  the  partj, 
not  fully  one-and- twenty. 

**  Every  one  hasn't  your  experience,  Up- 
ton," said  Mayfair. 

**  Why  do  the  fellows  bear  all  this?  "  whis- 
pered Tony  again. 

**  I  say — be  quiet — do  be  quiet ! "  mumbled 
Skeff 

**  Who  was  it  used  to  call  Kitty  Beaumont 
the  Lass  of  Richmond  Hill? "  said  Mayfair; 
and  another  uproar  ensued  as  to  the  authority 
in  question,  in  which  many  contradictions 
were  exchanged,  and  some  wagers  booked. 

*'  Sing  us  that  song  Bailey  made  on  her — 
*  Fair  Lady  on  the  River's  Bank ; '  you  can 
sing  it,  Clinton?" 

"  Yc'8,  let  us  have  the  song,"  cried  several 
together. 

'*  I'll  wager  five  pounds  I'll  name  a  prettier 
girl  on  the  same  spot,"  said  Tony  to  Skeff. 

"  Butler  challenges  the  field,"  cried  Skeff. 
'*  lie  knows,  and  will  name,  the  prettiest 
girl  in  Richmond." 

*'Itakc  him.  What's  the  figure?"  said 
Mayfair. 

*'  And  I — and  I !  "  shouted  three  or  four 
in  a  breath. 

*'  I  think  he  offered  a  pony,"  lisped  out 
the  youngest. 

*'  I  said,  I'd  bet  five  pounds,"  said  Tony, 
fiercely  ;  *'  don't  misrepresent  mCy  sir  !  " 

*'  I'll  take  your  money,  then !  "  cried  May- 
fair. 

"  No,  no  ;  I  was  first ;  I  said  *  done '  hefore 
you,"  interposed  a  guardsman. 

"  But  how  can  it  be  decided?  we  can't 
summon  tlie  rival  beauties  to  our  presence, 
and  perform  Paris  and  the  apple,"  said 
Skeff 

*'  Come  along  with  me,  »vnd  you  shall  see 
her,"  broke  in  Tony  ;  **  she  lives  within  lees 
than  five  minutes'  walk  of  where  wc  are.  I 
am  satisfied  that  the  matter  should  be  left  to 
your  decision,  Skeffington." 

'*  No,  no,"  cried  several  together  ;  **  take 
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Majfair  with  you  ;   he  is  the   fittest   man 

amongst  us  for  such  a  criticism ;  he  has  stud- 
ied these  matters  profoundly." 
"  Here's  u  health  to  all  good  lasses !  "  cried 

out  another ;   and  gohlets   were  filled  with 

champagne,  and  drained  in  a  moment,  while 

some  attempted  the  song  ;  and  others,  imag- 
ining that  they  had  caught  the  air  started  off 

with  **  Here's  to  the  Maiden  of  Blooming 

Fifteen,"  making  up  an  amount  of  confusion 

that  was  perfectly  deafening,  in  which  the 

waiter  entered  to  olwerve,  in  a  very  weak 

tone,  that  the  Archdeacon  of  Hal  ford  was 

entertaining  a  select  party  in  the  next  room, 

and  entreated  that  they  might  be  permitted 

to  hear  each  other  occasionally. 
Such  a  burst  of  horror  and  indignation  as 

followed   this  request !     Some  were  for  an 

armed  intervention  at  once  ;  some  for  a  gen- 
eral smash  of  all  things  practicable  ;  and  two 

or   three,    haughtier    in   their  drunkenness, 

declared  that  the  Star  and   Garter  should 

have  no  more  of  their  patronage,  and  proudly 

ordered  the  waiter  to  fetch  the  bill. 

**  Thirty-seven,*— nine, — six,"  said   May- 
fair,  as  he  held  the  document  near  a  candle  ; 

**  make  it  an  evea  forty  for  the  waiters,  and 

it  leaves  five   pounds  a  head,  eh  ? — not  too 
much  after  all." 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  ;  the  asparagus  was 
miserably  small." 

»*  And  I  got  no  strawberries." 
•*  I  have  my  doubts  about  that  Moselle." 
**  It  aint  dear,  at  least :  it*s  not  dearer 
than  anywhere  else." 

While  these  criticisms  were  going  forward, 
Tony  perceived  that  each  one   in  turn   was  I 
throwing  down  his  sovereigns  on  the  tabic,  | 

as  his  contribution  to  the  fund  ;  and  he  op-  And  pleasant  and  gay  the  company, 
proachcd  Skeffington,  to  wljisper  that  ho  had 
forgotten  his  purse,  his  sole  excuse  to  explain, 
what  he  wouldn't  confess,  that  he  believed  he 
was  an  invited  guest.  Skeffwas,  however,  by 
this  time  so  completely  overcome  by  the  last 
toast,  that  he  sat  staring  fatuously  before 
him,  and  could  only  mutter,  in  a  melancholy 
strain,  **  To  be,  or  not  to  be  ;  that's  a  ques- 
tion." 

**  Can  you  lend  me  some  money?"  whis- 
pered Tony.     **  I  want  your  purse." 

He — takes   my   purse — trash — trash — " 
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paid ;  I  left  my  purse  behind :  and  I  can't 
make  Skeffington  understand  that  I  want  a 
loan  from  him  ;"  and  he  stooped  down  again, 
and  whispered  in  his  ear. 

While  a  buzz  of  voices  assured  Tony  that 
**  it  didn't  matter, — all  had  money,  any  one 
could  pay,"  and  so  on,  Skeffington  gravely 
handed  out  his  cigar-case,  and  said,  *'  Take 
as  much  as  you  like,  old  fellow  ;  it  was  quar- 
ter-day last  week." 

In  a  wild,  uproarious  burst  of  laughter  they 
now  broke  up ;  some  helping  Skeffington 
along,  some  performing  mock  ballet  steps, 
and  two  or  three  attempting  to  walk  with  an 
air  of  rigid  pn)priety,  which  occasionally 
diverged  into  strange  tangents. 

Tony  was  completely  bewildered.  Never 
was  a  poor  brain  more  addled  than  his.  At 
one  moment  he  thought  them  all  the  best  fel- 
lows in  the  world  :  he'd  have  risked  his  neck 
for  any  of  them ;  and,  at  the  next,  he  re- 
garded them  as  a  set  of  insolent  snobs,  dar- 
ing to  show  off  airs  of  superiority  to  a  stran- 
ger, because  ho  was  not  one  of  them  ;  and  so 
he  oscillated  l)etwcen  the  desire  to  show  his. 
affection  for  them,  or  hove  a  quarrel  with  any 
of  them. 

Meanwhile,  Mayfair,  with  a  reasonably 
go(Kl  voice  and  some  taste,  broke  out  into  a 
wild  sort  of  air,  whose  measure  changed 
at  every  moment.     One  verse  ran  thus  :,— 

"  By  the  light  of  the- moon,  by  the  light  of  the 

nn>on, 
We  all  wont  home  by  the  light  of  the  moon. 

With  a  ringing  song 

We  tramp«l  along, 
Recalling  what  we'll  forget  so  soon. 

How  the  wine  was  good, 

And  the  talk  was  free. 


**  For  the  wine  supplied 
What  our  wits  denied, 
^Vnd  we  ple<lge<l  the  girls  whose  eyes  we  knew, 

whose  eyes  we  knew. 
You  ask   her  name,  but  what's  that  to  you? 

what's  that  to  you?  *' 

**  Well,  there's  where  she  lives,  anyhow," 
muttered  Tony,  as  he  came  to  a  dead  stop  on 
the  road,  and  stared  full  at  a  small  two- 
storio<i  house  in  front  of  him. 

*'Ah,  that's  where  she  lives!"  repeated 
Mayfair,  as  he  drew  his  arm  within  Tony's, 


mumbled  out  the  other.  land   talked  in  a  low  and  confidential  tone. 

•*  ril  b<>«)k  up  for  Skcffy,"  said  one  of  the   »♦  And  a  sweet,  pretty  cottage  it  is.     What  a 
guardsmen  ;  **  and  now  it's  all  right."  romantic  little  spot !     What  if  we  were  to 

••  Xo,"    said    Tony    aloud;'*!  haven't  |  serenade  her?" 
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Tony  gave  no  reply.  He  stood  looking  up 
at  the  closed  shutters  of  the  quiet  house, 
■which,  to  his  eyes,  represented  a  sort  of 
penitentiary  for  that  poor  imprisoned,  hard- 
working girl.  His  head  was  not  very  clear, 
but  he  had  just  sense  enough  to  remember 
the  respect  ho  owed  her  condition,  and  how 
jealously  he  should  guard  her  from  the  in- 
terference of  others.  Meanwhile  Mayfair 
had  leaped  over  the  low  paling  of  the  little 
front  garden,  and  stood  now  close  to  the 
house.  AVith  an  admirable  imitation  of  the 
prelude  of  a  guitar,  ho  began  to  sing, — 

**  Come,  dearest  Li  11a, 
Thy  anxious  lover 
Counts,  counts  the  weary  moments  over  " — 

As  he  reached  thus  far,  a  shutter  gently 
opened,  and  in  the  strong  glare  of  the  moon- 
light, some  trace  of  a  head  could  Ix?  detected 
behind  the  curtain.  Encouraged  by  this, 
the  singer  went  on  in  a  rich  and  flowery 
voice, — 

**  Anxious  he  waits. 
Thy  voice  to  hear 
Break,  break  on  his  enraptured  ear." 

At  this  moment  the  window  was  thrown 
open,  and  a  female  voice,  in  an  accent 
strongly  Scotch,  called  out — **  Awa  wi'  ye 
— pack  o'  ne'er-do-weels  as  ye  are — awa  wi' 
ye  a'!  I'll  call  the  police."  But  Mayfair 
went  on, — 

**  The  nij^ht  invites  to  love, 
So  tarry  not  above. 
But  Lilla — Lilla — Lilla  come  down  to  me !  " 

**  ril  come  down  to  you,  and  right  soon,'' 
shouted  a  hoarse  masculine  voice.  Two  or 
three  who  had  clamlx*red  over  the  paling  be- 
side Mayfair  now  scampered  off;  and  May- 
fair  himself,  making  a  spring,  cleared  the 
fence,  and  ran  down  the  road  at  the  top  of 
his  speed,  followed  by  all  but  Tony,  who, 
half  in  indignation  at  their  ignominious 
flight,  and  half  with  some  va^ue  purpu^c  of 
apology,  stood  his  ground  Ijefore  the  gate. 

The  next  moment  the  hall-door  opened,  and 
a  short,  thick-set  man,  armed  with  a  power- 
ful bludgeon,  rushed  out  and  made  straight 
towards  him.  Seeing,  however,  that  Tony 
stood  firm,  neither  c3ering  resistance  nor  at- 
tempting escape,  he  stopped  short  and  cried 
out,  **  What  for  drunken  blackguards  arc 
ye,  that  canna  go  home  without  disturbing 
a  quiet  neighborhood? '' 

**  If  you  can  keep  a  civil  tongue  in  your 
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head,"  said  Tony,  ''I'll  ask yoar  pardon  for 

this  disturbance." 

*»  What's  your  apology  to  me,  yoa  young 
scamp?"  cried  the  other,  wrenching  open 
the  gate  and  passing  out  into  the  road.  '^  Vd 
rather  give  you  a  lesson  than  listen  to  your 
excuses."  lie  lifted  his  stick  as  he  spoke, 
but  Tony  sprang  upon  him  with  the  speed  of 
a  tiger,  and,  wrenching  the  heavy  bludgeon 
out  of  his  hand,  flung  it  far  into  a  neighbor- 
ing field,  and  then,  grasping  him  by  the  col- 
lar with  both  hands,  ho  gave  him  such  a 
shake  as  very  soon  convinced  his  antagonist 
how  unequal  the  struggle  would  be  between 
them.  **  By  Heaven  !  "  muttered  Tony,  **  if 
you  so  much  as  lay  a  hand  on  me,  I'll  send 
you  after  your  stick.  Can't  you  see  that 
this  was  only  a  drunken  frolic  ;  that  these 
young  fellows  did  not  vrant  to  insult  you, 
and  if  I  stayed  here  behind  them,  it  was  to 
apf>ease,  not  to  ofiend  you  ?  " 

*^  Dinna  speak  to  mo,  sir.  Let  me  go— let 
go  my  coat.  I'm  not  to  be  handled  in  this 
manner  !  "  cried  the  other  in  passion. 

*'  Co  back  to  your  bed,  then  !  "  said  Tony, 
pushing  him  from  him.  -**  It'^  clear  enough 
you  have  no  gentleman's  blood  in  your  body, 
or  you  'd  accept  an  amends,  or  resent  an  tS- 
front." 

Slung  by  this  retort,  the  other  turned  and 
aimed  a  blow  at  Butler's  face  ;  but  he  stopped 
it  cleverly,  and  then,  seizing  him  by  the 
shoulder,  he  swung  him  violently  round,  and 
threw  him  within  the  gate  of  the  garden. 

*'  You  are  more  angered  than  hurt,"  mui- 
tercMl  Tony,  as  he  looked  at  him  for  an  in- 
stant. 

*'  0  Tony,  that  this  could  be  you  !  "  cried 
a  faint  voice  from  a  little  window  of  an  attic, 
and  a  violent  sob  closed  the  words. 

Ti)ny  turned  and  went  his  way  towards 
liondoii,  those  accents  ringing  in  his  ears,  and 
at  every  step  ho  went,  repeating,  •*  That  this 
could  be  you  !  " 

CHAPTER  XV. 
A  STRANG B  MRETINO  AND  PABTINO. 

AViiAT  a  dreary  waking  was  that  of  Tony's 
on  the  morning  after  the  orgies !  Not  a  whit 
the  less  overwhelming  from  the  great  diffi- 
culty he  had  in  recalling  the  events,  and  in- 
vestigating his  own  share  in  them.  There 
was  nothing  that  he  could  look  back  upon 
with  pleasure.  Of  the  dinner  and  the  guests, 
all  that  he  could  remember  was  the  costliness 
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and  the  tamult;  ftnd  of  tbe  Bcone  at  Mrs. 
M 'Cruder *8,  his  iropression  was  of  insults 
given  and  received,  a  violent  altercation,  in 
which  bis  own  share  oould  not  be  defended. 

How  very  different  had  been  his  waking 
thoughts,  had  he  gone  as  he  proposed,  to  bid 
Dora  a  g(X)d-by,  and  tell  her  of  his  great 
good  fortune  !  Uow  full  would  his  memory 
now  have  been  of  her  kind  words  and  wishes  ! 
how  much  would  ho  have  to  recall  of  her  sis- 
terly affection  !  for  they  had  been  like  brother 
and  sister  from  their  childhood.  It  was  to 
Dora  that  Tony  confided  all  his  boyhood*s 
sorrows,  and  to  the  same  ear  he  had  told  his 
first  tale  of  love,  when  the  beantiful  Alice 
Lylc  had  sent  through  his  heart  those  emo- 
tions, which,  whether  of  ecstacy  or  torture, 
make  a  new  existence  and  a  new  being  to 
him  who  feels  them  for  the  first  time.  He 
had  loved  Alice  as  a  girl,  and  was  all  but 
heart-broken  when  she  married.  His  sorrows 
— and  were  they  not  sorrows  ? — had  all  been 
intrusted  to  Dora,  and  from  her  he  had  heard 
such  wise  and  kind  counsels,  such  encourag- 
ing and  hopeful  words  ;  and  when  the  beau- 
tiful Alice  came  back,  within  a  year,  a 
*  widow,  far  more  lovely  than  ever,  he  remem- 
bered how  all  his  love  was  rekindled.  Nor 
was  it  the  less  entrancing  that  it  was  mingled 
with  a  degree  of  deference  for  her  station, 
and  an  amount  of  distance  which  her  new 
position  exacted. 

He  had  intended  to  have  passed  his  last 
evening  with  Dora  in  talking  over  these 
things — and  how  had  he  spent  it?  In  a  wild 
and  disgraceful  debauch,  and  in  a  comjmny 
of  which  he  felt  himself  well  ashamed. 

It  was,  however,  no  part  of  Tony's  nature 
to  spend  time  in  vain  regrets  ;  he  lived  ever 
more  in  the  present  than  the  past.  There 
were  a  number  of  things  to  be  done,  and 
done  at  once.  The  fir^t  was  to  acquit  his 
debt  for  that  unlucky  dinner  ;  and  in  a  trem- 
or of  doubt,  he  opened  his  little  store  to  see 
what  remaincil  to  him.  Of  the  eleven  pounds 
ten  shillings  his  mother  gave  him,  he  had 
spent  less  than  two  pounds  ;  he  had  travelhKl 
third-class  to  I/mdon,  and  while  in  town  de- 
nied himself  every  extravagance.  He  rang , 
for  his  hotel  bill,  and  was  shocked  to  see  that 
it  came  to  three  pounds  seven-and-sixpence. 
He  fancied  he  had  half-starved  himsirlf,  and 
be  saw  a  catalogue  of  steaks  and  luncheons 
to  his  share,  that  smacked  of  very  glutUjny. 
He  paid  it  without  a  word,  gave  an  apology 
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to  the  waiter,  that  he  had  run  himself  short 
of  money,  and  could  only  offer  him  a  crown. 
The  dignified  official  accepted  the  excuse  and 
the  coin,  with  a  smile  of  bland  sorrow.  It 
was  a  pity  that  cut  both  ways,  for  himself 
and  for  Tony  too. 

There  now  remained  but  a  few  shillings 
above  five  pounds,  and  he  sat  down  and  wrote 
this  note : — 

•*  My  dear  Skeffington, — Some  one  of 
your  friends,  last  night,  was  kind  enoueh  to 
pay  my  share  of  the  reckoning  for  me.  >Vill 
you  do  me  the  favor  to  thank  and  repay  him  ? 
I  am  off  to  Ireland  hurriedly,  or  I'd  call  and 
see  you.  I  have  not  even  time  to  wait  for 
those  examination  papers,  which  were  to  be 
delivered  to  me  either  to-day  or  to-morrow. 
Would  you  send  them  by  post,  addressed 
*  T.  Butler,  Burnsido,  Coleraine.'  My  head 
is  not  very  clear  to-day,  but  it  should  be 
more  stupid  if  I  could  forget  all  your  kind- 
ness since  we  met. — Believe  me,  very  sin- 
cerely, etc.,  Tony  Butlkr." 

The  next  was  to  his  mother. 

**  Dearest  Mother, — Don't  expect  me  on 
Saturday  ;  it  may  be  two  or  three  days  later 
ere  I  reach  home.  I  am  all  right,  in  rare 
health  and  capital  spirits,  and  never  in  my 
life  felt  more  completely  your  own, 

*'  Tony  Butler." 

One  more  note  remained,  out  it  was  not 
easy  to  write  it,  nor  even  to  decide  whether 
to  address  it  to  Dora  or  to  Mr.  M'Gruder. 
At  length  he  decided  for  the  latter,  and  wrote 
thus : — 

**  Sir, — I  beg  to  offer  you  the  very  hum- 
blest apology  for  the  disturlxince  created  last 
night  before  your  house.  We  had  all  drunk 
too  much  wine,  lost  our  heads,  and  forgotten 
good  manners.  If  I  had  been  in  a  fitting 
condition  to  express  myself  properly,  Td  have 
made  my  excuses  on  the  spot.  As  it  is,  I  make 
the  first  use  of  my  recovered  brains  to  tell 
you  how  heartily  ashamed  I  am  of  my  con- 
duct, and  how  desirous  I  feel  to  know  that 
you  will  cherish  no  ungenerous  feelings 
towards  your  faithful  servant, 

**  T.  BCTLER." 

**  I  hope  he'll  think  it  all  right.  I  hope 
this  will  satisfy  him.  I  trust  it  is  not  too 
humble,  though  I  mean  to  l)c  humble.  If 
he's  a  gentleman,  he*ll  think  no  more  of  it ; 
l)ut  he  may  not  be  a  gentleman,  and  will 
probably  fancy  that  because  I  stoop,  he  ought 
to  kick  mo.  That  would  be  a  mistake ;  and 
perhaps  it  would  be  as  well  to  add,  by  way 
of  P.  S.,  '  H  the  above  is  not  fully  satisfiu)- 
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tory,  and  that  you  prefer  another  issue  to 
this  affair,  my  address  is,  •  T.  Butler,  Bum- 
side,  Colerainc,  Ireland.' 

'*  Perhaps  that  would  spoil  it  all,*'  thought 
Tony.  *'I  want  him  to  forgive  an  offence, 
and  it's  not  the  best  way  to  tliat  end  to  say, 
*  If  you  like  fighting  better,  don't  balk 
your  fancy.'  No,  no  ;  I'll  send  it  in  its  first 
shape.  I  don't  feel  very  comfortable  on  my 
knees,  it  is  true,  but  it  is  all  my  own  fault  if 
I  am  there. 

**  And  now  to  reach  home  again.  I  wish 
I  knew  how  that  was  to  be  done  !  Seven  or 
eight  shillings  are  not  a  very  big  sum,  but 
I'd  set  off  with  them  on  foot,  if  there  was  no 
sea  to  be  traversed."  To  these  thoughts 
there  was  no  relief  by  the  possession  of  any 
article  of  value  that  he  could  sell  or  pledge, 
lie  had  neither  watch  nor  ring,  nor  any  of 
those  fanciful  trinkets  which  modern  fashion 
affects. 

lie  knew  not  one  person  from  whom  he 
could  ask  the  loan  of  a  few  pounds  ;  nor, 
worEc  again,  could  be  certain  of  being  able  to 
repay  them  within  a  reasonable  time.  To 
approach  SkeflSngton  on  such  a  theme  was 
impoHsible ;  anytliing  rather  than  tliis.  If 
he  were  once  at  Liverpool,  there  were  sure 
to  be  many  captains  of  northern  steamers 
that  would  know  him,  and  give  him  a  pas- 
sage home.  But  how  to  get  to  Liverpool? 
The  cheapest  railroad  fare  was  above  a  pound. 
If  he  must  needs  walk,  it  would  take  him  a 
week,  and  he  could  not  afford  himself  more 
than  one  meal  a  day  taking  his  chance  to 
sleep  under  a  corn-stack  or  a  hedgerow. 
Very  dear  indeed  was  the  price  that  grand 
banquet  cost  him,  and  yet  not  dearer  than 
hall  the  extravagances  men  are  daily  and 
hourly  committing — the  only  difference  be- 
ing, that  the  debt  is  not  usually  exacted  so 
promptly.  lie  wrote  Ins  name  on  a  card, 
and  gave  it  to  the  waiter,  saying  "  When  I 
Bend  to  you  under  this  name,  you  will  give 
my  portmanteau  to  the  bearer  of  the  mes- 
Hage,  for  I  shall  probably  not  come  back — at 
least  for  some  time." 

The  waiter  was  struck  by  the  words,  but 
more  still  by  the  dejected  look  of  one,  whom, 
but  twenty-four  hours  back,  he  had  been 
prait^ing  for  his  frank  and  gay  bearing. 

*•  Nothing  wrong,  I  hope,  sir?  "  asked  the 
man,  respectfully. 

**  Not  a  great  deal,"  said  Tony,  with  a 
faint  smile. 
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I  '*  I  was  afraid,  sir,  from  seeing  you  look 
I  pale  this  morning.  I  fancied,  indeed,  that 
I  there  was  something  amies.  I  hope  you're 
\  not  displeased  at  the  liberty  I  took,  sir?  " 
I  **  Not  a  bit ;  indeed,  I  feel  grateful  to  yoa 
'  for  noticing  that  I  was  not  in  good  spirits.  I 
I  have  80  very  few  friends  in  this  big  city  of 
I  yours,  your  sympathy  was  pleasant  to  roe. 
j  Will  you  remember  what  I  said  about  my 
I  luggage?  " 

**  Of  course,  sir,  I'll  attend  to  it ;  and  if 
.  not  called   for  within  a  reasonable  time,  is 
there  any  address  you'd  like  me  to  send  it 
|tp?" 

I  Tony  stared  at  the  man,  who  seemed  to 
tlinch  under  the  gaze,  and  it  shot  like  a  bolt 
through  his  mind.  **  He  thinks  I  have  some 
gloomy  purpose  in  my  head.  I  believe  I  ap- 
prehend you,"  said  he,  laying  his  hand  on 
the  man's  shoulder  ;  **  but  you  are  all  wrong. 
There  is  nothing  more  serious  the  matter  with 
me,  than  to  have  run  myself  out  of  money, 
and  I  cannot  conveniently  wait  hero  till  I 
write  and  get  an  answer  from  home  ;  there *8 
the  whole  of  it." 

"  Oh,  sir,  if  you'll  not  be  offended  at  aD 
humble  man  like  me — if  you'd  forgive  the,. 
liberty  I  take,  and  let  me,  as  far  as  a  ten- 
pound  note  ;  "  he  stammered  and  reddened, 
and  seemed  positively  wretched  in  his  at- 
tempt to  explain  himself  without  any  breach 
of  propriety.  Nor  was  Tony  indeed  leas 
moved  as  he  said, — 

*' I  thank  you  heartily;  you  have  given 
me  something  to  remember  of  this  place  with 
gratitude  so  long  as  I  live.  But  1  am  not 
so  hard  pressed  as  you  suspect.  It  is  a 
merely  momentary  inconvenience,  and  a  few 
days  will  set  it  all  right.  Good-hy  ;  I  hope 
we'll  meet  again."  And  he  shook  the  man's 
hand  cordially  in  his  own  strong  fingers,  and 
passed  out  with  a  full  heart  and  a  very  chok- 
ing throat. 

When  he  turned  into  the  street,  he  walked 
along,  without  choosing  his  way.  His  mind 
was  too  much  occupied  to  let  him  notice 
either  the  way  or  the  passers-by,  and  be 
sauntered  along,  now  musing  over  his  own 
lot,  now  falling  back  upon  that  trustful  heart 
of  the  poor  waiter,  whose  position  could 
scarcely  have  inspired  such  coiifidence. 

"  I  am  certain  that  what  arc  called  moral- 
irtts  are  unfair  censors  of  their  fellow-men. 
ril  be  sworn  there  is  more  of  kindness  and 
generosity  and  honest  truth  in  the  worlds 
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than  there  is  of  knavery  and  falflebood  ;  bat 
as  we  have  no  rewards  for  the  one,  and  keep 
up  jaild  and  huliks  for  the  other, we  have  noth- 
ing to  guide  our  memories.  That^s  the  whole 
of  it ;  all  the  statistics  are  on  one  side." 

While  he  was  thus  ruminating,  ho  had 
wandered  along,  and  was  already  deep  in  the 
very  hi'art  of  the  city.  Nor  did  the  noise,  the 
bustle,  the  overwhelming  tide  of  humanity 
arouse  him,  as  it  swept  along  in  its  ceaseless 
flow.  So  intently  was  his  mind  turned  in- 
ward, that  he  narrowly  escaped  being  run 
over  by  an  omnibus,  the  pole  of  which  struck 
him, and  under  whose  wheels  he  had  unques- 
tionably fallen,  if  it  were  not  that  a  strong 
hand  graspiHl  him  by  the  shoulder,  and  swung 
him  |K)werfully  back  upon  the  flagway. 

**  Is  it  blind  you  are,  that  you  didn*t  hear 
the  'bus?  "  cried  a  somewhat  gruff  voice,  with 
an  accent  that  told  of  a  land  he  liked  well ; 
and  Tony  turned  and  saw  a  stout,  strongly 
built  young  fellow,  dreseed  in  a  sort  of  bluish 
frieze,  and  with  a  bundle  on  a  stick  over  his 
shoulder,  lie  was  good-looking,  but  of  a 
more  serious  cast  of  features  than  is  common 
with  the  lower-class  Irish. 

**  I  see,"  paid  Tony,  **  that  I  owe  this  good 
turn  to  a  countryman.  You're  from  Ire- 
land?" 

*'  Indeed,  and  I  am,  your  honor,  and  no  lie 
in  it,"  Kiid  he,  reddening,  as,  although  there 
was  nothing  to  l)e  ashamed  of  by  the  avowal, 
popular  prejudice  lay  rather  in  the  other  di- 
rection. 

**  I  don't  know  what  I  was  thinking  of," 
eaid  Tony,  again  ;  and  even  yet  his  head  had 
not  regained  its  proper  calm.  **  I  forgot  all 
about  wIhtc  I  was,  and  never  heard  the  horses 
till  they  were  on  me.'' 

♦*  'Tis  what  I  remarked,  sir,"  said  the 
other,  as  with  his  sleeve  he  brushed  the  dirt 
off  Tony's  coat.  *'  I  saw  you  was  like  one  in 
a  dhnnim." 

**  I  wi?Ii  I  had  anything  worth  offering 
you,"  said  Tony,  reddening,  while  he  placed 
the  last  few  shillingH  he  hud  in  the  other's 
palm. 

*»  What's  this  for?"  said  the  man,  half 
angrily  ;  *•  »»are  you  don't  think  it's  for  money 
I  did  it;  "  and  he  pushed  the  coin  Uick  al- 
most rudely  from  him. 

While  Tony  assua;;ed,as  well  as  ho  might, 
the  anger  of  his  woinide<l  pride,  they  walked 
on  together  for  souk;  time,  till  at  last  the 
oihtT  Baid,  **  I'll  have  to  hurry  away  now, 
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your  honor  ;  I'm  to  be  at  Blackwall,  to  catoh 
the  packet  for  Derry,  by  twelve  o'clock." 

**  What  packet  do  you  speak  of?  " 

**  The  Foyle^  sir.  She's  to  sail  this  even- 
ing, and  I  have  my  passage  paid  for  me,  and 
I  mustn't  lose  it." 

**  If  I  had  my  luggage,  I'd  go  in  her  too. 
I  want  to  cross  over  to  Ireland." 

**  And  where  is  it,  sir — the  luggage,  I 
mean?" 

**  Oh,  it's  only  a  portmanteau,  and  it's  at 
the  Tavistock  Hotel,  Covent  Garden." 

**  If  your  honor  wouldn't  mind  taking 
charge  of  this,"  said  he,  pointing  to  his  bun- 
dle, *'  I'd  be  off  in  a  jiffy,  and  get  the  trunk, 
and  be  back  by  the  time  you  reached  the 
steamer." 

*'  Would  you  really  do  me  this  service? 
Well,  here's  my  card  ;  when  you  show  this 
to  the  waiter,  he'll  hand  you  the  portman- 
teau ;  and  there  is  nothing  to  pay." 

»*  All  right,  sir;  the  Foyle^  a  big  paddle 
steamer — you'll  know  her  red  chimney  the 
moment  you  see  it;  "  and  without  another 
word  he  gave  Tony  his  bundle  and  hurried 
away. 

**  Is  not  this  trustfulness?  "  thought  Tony, 
as  he  walked  onward  ;  ''  I  suppose  this  little 
bundle  contains  all  this  poor  fellow's  worldly 
store,  and  he  commits  it  to  a  stranger,  with- 
out one  moment  of  doubt  or  hesi tuition."  It 
was  for  the  second  time,  on  that  same  morn- 
ing, that  his  heart  was  touched  by  a  trait  of 
kindness  ;  and  he  began  to  feel,  that  if  such 
proofs  of  brotherhood  were  rife  in  the  world, 
narrow  fortune  was  not  half  so  bad  a  thing 
as  ho  had  ever  l>elieved  it. 

It  was  a  long  walk  he  had  before  him,  and 
not  much  time  to  do  it  in,  so  that  he  was  obliged 
to  step  briskly  out.  As  for  the  bundle,  it  is 
but  fair  to  own  that  at  first  he  carried  it  with 
a  certain  shame  and  awkwaidness,  affecting, 
in  various  ways,  to  assure  the  passers-by  that 
such  an  occupation  was  new  to  him  ;  but  as 
time  wore  on,  and  he  saw,  as  he  did  sec,  that 
very  few  noticed  him,  and  none  troubled  them- 
selves as  to  what  was  the  nature  of  his  bur- 
den, he  grew  more  indifferent,  well  consoled 
by  thinking  that  nothing  was  more  unlikely 
than  that  he  should  be  met  by  any  one  he 
knew. 

When  he  got  down  to  the  riverside,  boats 
were  leaving  in  every  direction,  and  one  for 
the  Foylc.^  with  two  passengers,  offered  itself 
at  the  moment.    lie  jumped  in,  and  Boon 
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fouDd  himself  aboard  a  large  mercantile  boat, 
her  deck  covered  with  fragments  of  machin- 
ery and  motal  for  some  new  factory  in  Bel- 
fast. **  Where's  the  captain  ?  "  asked  Tony, 
of  a  gruiT-looking  man  in  a  tweed  coat  and  a 
wide-awake. 

"I'm  the  captain  ;  and  what  then  ?  ''  said 
the  other. 

In  a  few  words  Tony  explained  that  he  had 
found  himself  short  of  cash,  and  not  wishing 
to  be  detained  till  he  could  write  and  have 
an  anfiwcr  from  home,  he  begged  he  might 
have  a  deck  passage.  "If  it  should  cost 
more  than  I  have  money  for,  I  will  leave  my 
trunk  with  your  steward  till  I  remit  my 
debt." 

**  Get  those  boats  aboard — clear  away  that 
hawser  there — look  out,  or  you'll  foul  that 
collier!"  cried  the  skipper,  his  deep  voice 
ringing  above  the  din  and  crash  of  the  escap- 
ing steam,  but  never  so  much  as  noticing  one 
word  of  Tony's  speech. 

Too  proud  to  repeat  his  address,  and  yet 
doubting  how  it  had  been  taken,  he  stood, 
occasionally  buffeted  about  by  the  sailors  as 
they  hurried  hither  and  thither ;  and  now, 
amidst  the  din,  a  great  bell  rang  out,  and 
while  it  clattered  away,  some  scrambled  up 
the  side  of  the  ship,  and  others  clambered 
down,  while,  with  shout  and  oaths  and  im- 
precations on  every  side,  the  great  mass 
swung  round,  and  two  slow  revolutions  of 
her  paddles  showed  she  was  ready  to  start. 
Almost  frantic  with  anxiety  for  his  missing 
friend,  Tony  mounted  on  a  bulwark,  and 
scanned  every  boat  he  could  see. 

"Back  her!"  screamed  the  skipper; 
"  there,  gently — all  right.  Go  ahead  ;  "  and 
now  with  a  shouldering,  surging  heave,  the 
great  black  monster  lazily  moved  forward, 
and  gained  the  middle  of  the  river.  Boats 
were  now  Knrrying  wildly  to  this  side  and  to 
that,  but  none  towards  the  Foi/fc.  "  What 
will  become  of  me?  What  will  he  think  of 
me?  "  cried  Tony  ;  and  ho  peered  down  into 
the  yellow  tide,  almost  doubtful  if  he  ought 
not  to  jump  into  it. 

**  Go  on !  "  cried  the  skipper ;  and  the  speed 
increased,  a  long  swell  issuing  from  either 
paddle,  and  stretching  away  to  either  bank 
of  the  river.  Far  away  in  this  rocking  tide, 
tossing  hopelessly  and  in  vain,  Tony  saw  a 
small  boat  wherein  a  man  was  standing 
wildly  waving  his  handkerchief  by  way  of 
signal. 


"  There  he  is,  in  one  minute — give  him 
one  minute,  and  he  will  be  here !  '*  cried  lony, 
not  knowing  to  whom  he  spoke. 

"  You'll  get  jammed,  my  good  fellow,  if 
you  don't  come  down  from  that,'*  said  a  sail- 
or. "You'll  be  caught  in  the  davits  when 
they  swing  round  ;  "  and  seeing  how  inatten- 
tive he  was  to  the  caution,  he  laid  a  hand 
upon  him  and  forced  him  upon  deck.  The 
ship  had  now  turned  a  bend  of  the  river,  and 
as  Tony  turned  aft  to  look  for  the  boat,  she 
was  lost  to  him,  and  he  saw  her  no  more. 

For  some  miles  of  the  way,  all  were  too 
much  occupied  to  notice  him.  There  was 
much  to  stow  away  and  get  in  order,  the 
cargo  having  been  taken  in  even  to  the  latest 
moment  before  they  started.  There  were 
some  carriages  and  horses,  too,  on  board, 
neither  of  which  mot  from  the  sailors  more 
deferential  care  than  they  bestowed  on  cast- 
metal  cranks  and  iron  sleepers,  thus  occasion- 
ing little  passages  between  those  in  charge 
and  the  crew,  that  were  the  reverse  of  ami- 
cable. It  was  in  one  of  these  Tony  heard  a 
voice  he  was  long  familiar  with.  It  was  Sir 
Arthur  Lyle's  coachman,  who  was  even  more 
overjoyed  than  Tony  at  the  recognition.  He 
had  been  sent  over  to  fetch  four  carriage- 
horses  and  two  open  carriages  for  his  master, 
and  his  adventures  and  mishaps  were,  in  his 
estimation,  «alx)ve  all  human  experience. 

"  I'll  have  to  borrow  a  five-pound  note 
from  you,"  said  Tony;  "I  have  come  on 
board  without  anything — even  my  luggage  is 
left  behind." 

"  Five-and- twenty,  Mr.  Tony,  if  you  want 
it.  I'm  as  glad  as  fifty  to  see  you  here. 
You'll  be  able  to  make  these  fellows  mind 
what  I  say.  There's  not  as  much  as  a  spare 
tarpaulin  to  put  over  the  beasts  at  night; 
and  if  the  ship  rocks,  their  legs  will  be 
knocked  to  pieces." 

If  Tony  had  not  the  same  opinion  of  his 
influence,  he  did  not,  however,  hesitate  to 
offer  his  services,  and  assisted  the  coachman 
to  pad  the  horse-boxes,  and  bandage  the  1^ 
with  an  overlaid  covering  of  hay  rope,  against 
any  accidents. 

"  Are  you  steerage  or  aft  ?  "  asked  asnrly- 
loDking  steward  of  Tony  as  he  was  washing 
his  hands  after  his  exertions. 

"  There's  a  question  to  ask  of  one  of  the 
best  blood  in  Ireland !"  interposed  the  coach* 
man. 

"  The  best  blood  in  Ireland  will  then  hftTB 
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to  pay  cabin  fare,*'  said  the  steward,  as  he 
jotted  down  a  Mem.  In  his  book ;  and  Tony 
was  now  easy  enough  in  mind  to  laugh  at 
the  fellow  *s  impertinence  as  he  paid  the 
money. 

The  voyage  was  not  eventful  in  any  way  ; 
the  weather  was  fine,  the  sea  not  rough,  and 
the  days  went  by  as  monotonously  as  need 
be.  If  Tony  had  been  given  to  reflection,  he 
would  have  had  a  glorious  opportunity  to  in- 
dul;;c  the  ta^te,  but  it  was  the  very  least  of 
all  his  tendencies. 

lie  would,  indeed,  have  liked  much  to  re- 
view his  life,  and  map  out  something  of  his 
future  road  ;  but  he  could  do  nothing  of  this 
kind  without  a  companion.  Asking  him  to 
think  for  himpclf,  and  by  himself,  was  pretty 
much  like  asking  him  to  play  chess  or  back- 
gammon with  himself,  where  it  depended  on 
his  caprice  which  side  was  to  be  the  winner. 
The  hnhit  of  self-depreciation  had,  besides, 
got  hold  of  him,  and  he  employed  it  as  an  ex- 
cuse to  cover  his  inertness.  **  What's  the 
use  of  my  doing  this,  that,  or  t'other  ?  Til 
be  a  stupid  dog  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 
It*s  all  waste  of  time  to  set  me  down  to  this 
or  that.  •  Other  fellows  could  learn  it;  it*8 
impossible  for  m«.'' 

It  is  strange  how  fond  men  will  grow  of 
pleading  in  forma  pauperis  to  their  own 
hearts,  even  men  constitutionally  proud  and 
high-spirited.  Tony  had  fallen  into  this  un- 
lucky habit,  and  got  at  last  to  think  it  was 
his  safest  way  in  life  to  trust  very  little  to 
his  judgment. 

**  If  I  hadn't  been  *  mooning,'  I'd  not  have 
walked  under  the  pole  of  tlie  omnibus,  nor 
chanced  upon  this  poor  fellow,  whose  bundle 
I  have  carried  away,  nor  lost  my  own  kit, 
wliich,  after  all,  was  something  to  mo." 
Worse  than  all  these— infinitely  worse — was 
the  thought  of  how  that  poor  peasant  would 
think  of  him  !  **  What  a  cruel  lesson  of  mis- 
trust and  suspicion  have  I  implanted  in  that 
bom*st  heart !  What  a  terrible  revulsion 
must  have  come  over  him,  when  he  found  I 
bad  saiUfd  away  an<l  left  him  !  "  Poor  Tony's 
reasoning  was  not  acute  enough  to  satisfy 
him  that  the  man  could  not  accuse  him  for 
what  was  out  of  his  power  to  prevent — the 
departure  of  the  steamer ;  nor,  with  Tony's 
own  luggage  in  his  possi^8si«m,  could  he  ar- 
raign his  hom'sty,  or  distrust  his  Inmor. 

lie  Ixft^ought  him  that  he  would  consult 
Waters,   for  whose   judgment    in  spavins, 
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thoroughpins,  capped  hocks,  and  navicular 
lameness,  he  had  the  deepest  veneration. 
Waters,  who  knew  horses  so  thoroughly, 
must  needs  not  be  altogether  ignorant  of 
men. 

**  I  say,  Tom,"  cried  he,  "  sit  down  here, 
and  let  me  tell  you  something  that's  troub- 
ling me  a  good  deal,  and  perhaps  you  can 
give  me  some  advice  on  it."  They  sat  down 
accordingly  under  the  shelter  of  a  horse-box, 
while  Tony  related  circumstantially  his  late 
misadventure. 

The  old  coachman  heard  him  to  the  end 
without  interruption.  He  smoked  through- 
out the  whole  narrative,  only  now  and  then 
removing  his  pipe  to  intimate  by  an  emphatic 
nod  that  the  **  court  was  with  the  counsel." 
Indeed,  he  felt  that  there  was  something  ju- 
dicial in  his  position,  and  assumed  a  full 
share  of  importance  on  the  strength  of  it. 

**  There's  the  whole  case  now  before  you," 
said  Tony,  as  he  finished — **  what  do  you 
say  to  it?" 

**  Well,  there  an't  a  great  deal  to  say  to 
it,  Mr.  Tony,"  said  he,  slowly.  "If  the 
other  chap  has  got  the  best  kit,  by  course 
he  has  got  the  best  end  of  the  stick ;  and 
you  may  have  an  easy  conscience  about  that. 
If  there's  any  money  or  valuable  in  his  bun- 
dle, it  is  just  likely  there  will  biisome  trace 
of  his  name,  and  where  he  lives  too  ;  so  that, 
turn  out  either  way,  you're  all  right." 

**  So  that  you  advise  me  to  open  his  pack 
and  see  if  I  can  find  a  clue  to  him?  " 

"Well,  indeed,  I'd  do  that  much  out  of 
cur'osity.     At  all  events,  you'll  not  get  to 

'  know  alx)ut  him  from  the  blue  handkercher 
with  the  white  spots." 

j  Tony  did  not  quite  approve  the  counsel ; 
he  had  his  scruples,  even  in  a  good  cause, 
al>out  this  investigation,  and  he  walked  the 
deck  till  far  into  the  night,  pondering  over 
it.     He  tried  to  solve  the  case  by  speculating 

'  on  what  the  countryman  would  have  done 
with  his  pack.  "  He'll  have  doubtless  tried 
to  find  out  where  I  am  to  1)0  met  with  or 
come  at.  He'll  have  ransacked  my  traps,- 
and  if  so,  there  will  Imj  the  less  need  of  my 
investigating  his.  lies  sure  to  trace  nw?." 
This  reasoning  satisfied  him  so  perfectly  that 
he  lay  down  at  last  to  sleep  with  an  easy 
onwience  and  so  weary  a  brain  that  he 
slept  profoundly.  As  he  awoke,  however, 
he  found  that  Waters  had  already  decided 

,  the  point  of  conscience  which  hod  so  troubled 
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him,  and  was  now  sitting  contemplating  the 
contents  of  tho  peasant^s  bundle. 

••  There  an't  so  much  as  a  scrap  o'  writ- 
ing, Mr.  Tony;  there  an't  even  a  prayer- 
book  with  his  name  in  it — but  there's  a  track 
to  him  for  all  that.  I  have  him  !  "  and  he 
winked  with  that  self-satisfied  knowingness 
which  had  so  often  delighted  him  in  the  de- 
tection of  a  splint  or  a  bone-spavin. 

"  You  have  him?  '*  repeated  Tony.  "  Well, 
what  of  him?" 

*»  He's  a  jailer,  sir — ^yes,  a  jailer,  I  wont 
say  he's  the  chief —  he's  maybe  second  or 
third — but  he's  one  of  'em." 

»*  How  do  you  know  that?  " 

**  llere's  how  I  found  it  out ;  "  and  he 
drew  forth  a  blue  cloth  uniform,  with  yel- 
low cuffs  and  collar,  and  a  yellow  seam  down 
the  trousers.  There  were  no  buttons  on  the 
coat,  but  1)0 th  on  the  sleeve  and  the  collar 
were  embroidered  two  keys,  crosswise.  **  Look 
at  them.  Master  Tony ;  look  at  them,  and  say 
an't  that  as  clear  as  day?  It's  some  new 
regulation,  I  suppose,  to  put  them  in  uni- 
form ;  and  there's  the  keys,  the  mark  of  the 
lock-up,  to  show  who  he  is  that  wears  them." 

Though  tho  last  man  in  the  world  to  read 
riddles  or  unravel  difficulties,  Tony  did  not 
accept  this  information  very  willingly.  In 
truth,  he  felt  a  repugnance  to  assign  to  the 
worthy  country  fellow  a  station  which  bears, 
in  tho  appreciation  of  every  Irishman,  a 
certain  stain.  For,  do  as  we  will,  reason 
how  we  may,  the  old  estimate  of  the  law  as 
an  oppression  surges  up  through  our  thoughts, 
juHt  as  springs  well  up  in  an  undraincd  soil. 

**  I'm  certain  you're  wrong.  Waters,"  said 
he,  boldly  ;  **  he  hadn't  a  bit  the  look  of  that 
ab;)ut.him  :  ho  was  a  fine,  fresh-featured,  de- 
termined sort  of  fellow,  but  without  a  trace 
of  ciinnin;;  or  distrust  in  his  face." 

**  ril  stand  to  it,  I'm  right,  Master  Tony. 
What  does  keys  mean?  Answer  mo  that. 
An't  tlfey  to. lock  up?  It  must  bo  to  lock 
up  sometliing  or  somelwdy — you  agree  to 
that?" 

Torty  g'lve  a  sort  of  grunt,  which  the  other 
took  for  concurrence,  and  continued. 

**  It's  clear  enough  he  an't  the  county 
treasurer,"  said  he,  with  a  mocking  laugli — 
**  nor  ho  don't  keep  tho  queen's  private  puree 
neither  ;  no,  sir.  It's  anoth(T  sort  of  val'a- 
bloH  is  under  his  chargo.  It's  highwaymen 
and  honsebreakers  and  felony  chaps.'' 

**  Not  a  bit  of  it ;  he's  no  more  a  jailer 
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than  I*m  a  htogman.  Besides,  what  is  to 
prove  that  this  uniform  is  his  own  ?  Why 
not  be  a  friend's — a  relation's?  Would  a 
fellow  trained  to  the  ways  of  a  prison  trust 
the  first  man  he  meets  in  the  street,  and 
hand  him  over  his  bundle  ?  Is  that  like  one 
whose  daily  life  is  passed  among  rogues  and 
vagabonds?" 

**  That's  exactly  how  it  is,"  said  Waters, 
closing  one  eye  to  look  more  piercingly  as- 
tute. **  Did  you  ever  see  anything  trust  an- 
other so  much  as  a  cat  does  a  mouse  ?  She 
hasn't  no  dirty  suspicions  at  aN^  but  lets  him 
run  here  and  run  there,  only  with  a  make- 
believe  of  her  paw  letting  him  feel  that  he 
an't  to  trespass  too  far  on  her  patience." 

**  Pshaw  !  '*  said  Tony,  turning  away,  an- 
grily ;  and  ho  muttered  to  himself  as  be 
walked  off,  '*  How  stupid  it  is  to  take  any 
view  of  life  from  a  fellow  who  has  never 
looked  at  it  from  a  higher  point  than  a  bay- 
loft!" 

As  the  steamer  rounded  Fair  Head,  and 
the  tall  cliffi  of  the  Causeway  came  into 
view,  other  thoughts  soon  chased  away  all 
memory  of  the  poor  country  fellow.  It  was 
home  was  now  before  him — home,  that  no  hu- 
mility can  rob  of  its  hold  upon  the  heart — 
home,  that  appeals  to  the  poorest  of  us  by 
tho  selfsame  sympathies  the  richest  and 
greatest  feel?  Yes,  yonder  was  Carrig-a- 
Rede,  and  there  were  the  Skerries,  so  near 
and  yet  so  far  off.  How  slowly  the  great 
muss  seemed  to  move,  though  it  was  about 
an  hour  ago  she  seemed  to  cleave  the  water 
like  a  fish.  How  unfair  to  stop  her  course  at 
Larne  to  land  those  two  or  three  passengers, 
and  what  tiresome  leave-takings  they  indulge 
in  ;  and  the  luggage,  too,  they'll  never  get  it 
together  !  So  thought  Tony,  his  impatience 
mastering  both  reason  and  generosity. 

"I'll  have  to  take  the  horses  on  to  Derry, 
Master  Tony,"  said  AVaters,  in  an  insinuat- 
ing tone  of  voice,  for  he  knew  well  what  able 
assistance  the  other  could  lend  him  in  any 
difficulty  of  the  landing.  *'  Sir  Arthur 
thought  that  if  the  weather  was  fine  wo 
might  be  able  to  get  them  out  on  a  raft  and 
tow  them  in  to  shore ;  but  it's  too  rougli  for 
that." 

**  Far  too  rough,"  said  Tony,  hie  eyes 
straining  to  catch  the  well-known  landmarks 
of  the  coast. 

**  And  with  blood-horses,  too,  in  top  con- 
dition, there's  more  danger." 
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«*  Far  more." 

**  So  I  hope  yoar  honor  will  tell  the  mas- 
ter that  I  didn^t  ask  the  captain  to  stop,  for 
I  Baw  it  was  no  use." 

**  None  whatever.  I'll  tell  him — that  is, 
if  I  see  him,'*  muttered  Tony,  below  his 
breath. 

**  Maybe,  if  there  was  too  much  sea  <  on ' 
for  your  honor  to  land — " 

"What?"  interrupted  Tony  eying  him 
sternly. 

'<  I  was  saying,  sir,  that  if  your  honor  was 
forced  to  come  on  to  Derry — " 

*»  How  should  I  be  forced?  " 

**  By  the  heavy  surf,  no  less,"  said  Wa- 
ters, peevishly,  for  he  foresaw  failure  to  his 
negotiation. 

**  The  tide  will  be  on  the  flood  till  eleven, 
and  if  they  can't  lower  a  boat  I'll  swim  it, 
that's  all.  As  to  going  on  to  Derry  with 
you,  Tom,"  added  he,  laughing,  **  I'd  not  do 
it  if  you  were  to  give  me  your  four  thorough- 
breds for  it." 

**Woll,  the  wind's  freshening  anyhow," 
grumbled  Waters,  not  very  sorry,  perhaps, 
at  the  turn  tho  weather  was  taking. 

•*  It  will  be  the  rougher  for  you  as  you 
sail  up  the  Lough,"  said  Tony,  as  he  lighted 
his  cigar. 

Waters  pondered  a  good  deal  over  what 
he  could  not  but  regard  as  a  very  great 
change  in  character.  This  young  man,  so 
gay,  so  easy,  so  careless — so  ready  to  do 
anything,  or  do  nothing  —  how  earnest  he 
had  grown,  and  how  resolute  and  how  stern 
too. 

Was  this  a  sign  that  the  world  was  going 
well,  or  the  reverse,  with  him?  Here  was  a  ' 
knotty  problem,  and  one  which,  in  some  form 
or  other,  has  ere  now  puzzled  wiser  heads 
than  Waters's.  For  as  the  traveller  threw  | 
off  in  the  sunBliine  the  cloak  wliich  he  had 
gathered  round  him  in  tho  storm,  prosperity 
will  as  often  disclose  the  secrets  of  our  hearts ' 
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as  that  very  poverty  that  has  not  wealth 
enough  to  buy  a  padlock  for  them. 

**You  want  to  land  here,  young  man," 
said  the  captain  to  Tony  ;  **  and  there's  a 
shore-boat  close  alongside.  Be  alive,  and 
jump  in  when  she  comes  near," 

**  Good- by,  Tom,"  said  Tony,  shaking 
hands  with  him.  "I'll  report  well  of  the 
beasts,  and  say  also  how  kindly  you  treated 
me." 

"  You'll  tell  Sir  Arthur  that  the  rub  on 
the  off  shoulder  wont  signify,  sir  ;  and  that 
Emperor's  hock  is  going  down  every  day. 
And  please  to  say,  sir, — for  he'll  mind  you 
more  than  m€, — that  there's  nothing  will 
keep  beasts  from  kicking  when  a  ship  takes 
to  rollin';  and  that,  when  the  helpers  got 
sea-sick,  and  couldn't  keep  on  deck,  if  it 
hadn't  been  for  yourself —  Oh,  he's  not 
minding  a  word  I'm  saying,"  muttered  he, 
disconsolately ;  and  certainly  this  was  the 
truth,  for  Tony  was  now  standing  on  a  bul- 
wark, with  the  end  of  a  rope  in  his  hand, 
slung  whip  fashion  from  the  yard,  to  enable 
him  to  swing  himself  at  an  opportune  mo- 
ment into  the  boat,  all  the  efforts  of  the 
rowers  being  directed  to  keep  her  from  the 
steamer's  side. 

**  Now's  your  time,  my  smart  fellow," 
cried  the  captain — «*  off  with  you  !  "  And 
as  he  spoke,  Tony  swung  himself  free  with  a 
bold  spring,  and,  just  as  the  boat  rose  on  a 
wave  dropped  neatly  into  her. 

**  Well  done  for  a  landsman  !  "  cried  the 
skipper;  **  port  the  helm,  and  keep  away." 

"You're  forgetting  the  bundle.  Master 
Tony,"  cried  Waters,  and  he  flung  it  tow- 
ards him  with  all  his  strength  ;  but  it  fell 
short,  dropped  into  the  sea,  floated  for  about 
a  second  or  so,  and  then  sank  forever. 

Tony  uttered  what  was  not  exactly  a  bless- 
ing on  his  awkwardness,  and,  turning  his 
back  to  the  steamer,  seized  the  tiller  and 
steered  for  shore. 
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contained  in  tiie  past,  and  the  chOd  father  to 
the  man  ;  that  one  generation  zeaps  what  its 
forefathers  have  sown ;  that  Nature  in  nations, 
as  in  all  other  things,  non  offit  per  saUvm; 
that  **  through  the  ages  one  iDcreasing  pur- 
pose runs."  It  ims  learned  from  antiquaries 
that  we  arc  the  same  people  that  we  were 
fifteen  hundred  years  ago  ;  that  we  brooght 
the  germs  of  our  language,  our  laws,  our 
liberty,  with  us  off  the  Holetein  moors.  It 
has  leaiTied  from  the  High-Church  party  (and 
all  true  Englishmen  should  gratefully  ac- 
knowledge that  debt)  that  there  was  an 
England  before  the  Reformation ;  that  we 
had  our  patriots  and  our  lawyers,  our  sages 
and  our  saints,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  as  well 
as  in  the  times  of  Tudors  or  of  Stuarts  ;  and 
it  desires  more  and  more  to  know  what  man- 
ner of  men  they  were,  these  ancestors  of  oun 
— so  unlike  us  in  garb  and  thought ;  so  like 
us,  it  now  appears,  in  heart  and  spirit. 
Moreover,  men  feel — and  Heaven  grant  that 
they  may  feel  more  and  more — the  awfulnesi 
of  Britiiin's  greatness — a  greatness  not  so 
much  won  as  thrust  upon  her — fortuitou8| 
incoherent,  and  without  plaiy  or  concentra- 
tion ;  spread  and  dotted  dangerously,  if  not 
weakly,  over  the  whole  world.  They  them- 
selves are  so  i^nmll :  and  yet  their  country  is 
so  great — they  know  not  how — and  she,  as  a 
collective  whole,  seems  not  to  know  either; 
nor  how  to  wield  her  greatness,  save  from 
hand  to  mouth — 
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Those  who  watch,  not  without  anxiety, 
the  national  taste,  should  be  comforted  by 
tlie  great  success  of  this  book,  and  rejoice  to 
hear  that  a  whole  edition  has  been  sold  off 
before  the  public  had  ever  seen  it,  simply  on 
the  autjiority  of  Mr.  Froude's  name,  and  of  a 
very  able  ante-natal  review  in  the  Quarterly  * 

It  appears  that  the  English  literary  appe- 
tite is  not  permanently  injured  by  periodic 
literature,  nor  even  by  sensation  novels ; 
that,  however  it  may  have  disported  itself 
(not  over-wholesomely)  with  tiny  French 
kickshaws,  wherein  unclean  beasts  are  cun- 
ningly disguised  by  sauce  piquante,  it  has 
still  stomach  enough  left  for  the  good  old 
English  piece  de  resistance  when  it  appears, 
and  can  devour  (and  we  will  trust  digest)  two 
very  ponderous  tomes,  with  an  honest  belief 
that  it  will  feel  the  better  after  it. 

The  truth  is,  that  there  is  as  great  a  de- 
mand as  ever  in  Britain,  and,  we  doubt  not, 
in  France,  Germany,  and  America,  for  hon- 
est literary  work,  faithfully  done,  founded  on 
fact,  and  worked  out  in  a  truly  human  and 
humane  spirit. 

Founded  on  fact :  whatever  may  be  the 
faults  of  this  generation,  there  never  was  one 
in  the  world's  history  which  was  so  greedy 
after  facts,  and  especially  the  facts  of  the 
past.  It  is  not  quite  satisfied  with  the  old 
answers  to  the  three  great  human  questions, 
by  virtue  of  asking  which  a  man  is  a  man, 
and  not  a  hairless  gorilla, —  Whence  did  we 
come?  Where  are  we?  Whither  are  we 
going?  It  suspects  that,  for  the  last  fifty 
years  at  least,  attention  has  been  too  exclu- 
sively directed  to  the  lust  of  these  three  ques- 
tions, to  the  exclusion  of  the  two  former, 
which  surely  must  Ijc answered,  more  or  less, 
ere  tlie  third  can  be  solved.  It  is  asking, 
therefore,  li  )re  and  more  earnestly.  Whence 
did  we  come?  It  asks  of  Darwinian  specula- 


"  Oppressed 
With  the  burrlen  of  an  honor 
Unto  which  she  was  not  bom." 

It  is  a  wholesome  frame  of  mind,  that,  and 
a  safe  one,  just  because  it  is  an  humble  one; 
and  we  will  thank  every  one,  from  Mr.  Bright 
at  home  to  French  and  Prussian  journalists 
abroad,  who  will  keep  that  mind  alive  in  UB, 
and  abuse  us,  and  rate  us,  and  tell  us  that 
we  may  be  a  monstrous  incoherence  while  we 
I  fancy  ourselves  a  compact  organism ;  that 


tors,  of  discoverers  of  Hint  arrow-heads  and  .  we  may  ])e  going  on  the  utterly  virrong  path, 
kitchen-middens,  of  antiquaries,  of  monk-  ,  while  we  think  ourselves  on  the  utterly  right 
chroniclers,  of  hi>toric  romancers.  Even  |  one  ;  and  toppling  to  ruin,  while  we  fancy 
Eugene  6ue  and  his  **  Fils  de  Joel"  are  i  ourselves  omnipotent,  .Let  them  exaggerate 
welcome,  if  he  can  tell  anything  of  the  great  our  fiiults  and  our  weaknesses  as  they  will; 


questi.m,  liow  came  we  hither?     This  gen- 
eration is  getting  a  wholesome  philosophical 
instinct,  t'.at  only  by  knowing  the  past  can  | 
one  guehs  at   the  future  ;  that  the  future  is  , 
♦  Reprinted  in  The  Living  Aye^  No.  1017.  | 


the  public  will  Ih)  only  too  likely  to  exagger- 
ate on.the  opposite  and  less  safe  side. 

But  for  this  very  cause,  the  public  now 
welcome  anything  like  good  English  history. 

Only,  it  demands  that  the  history  shall  be 
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haman.  The  many  are  no  believers  in  the 
theories  of  Mr.  Buckle.  They  do  not  put 
themselves  in  the  same  category  with  wheat 
and  potatoes,  sparrows  and  tadpoles,  or  any 
other  things  whose  fate  is  determined  by  soil, 
climate,  supply  of  food,  and  competition  of 
species.  They  have  a  strong  and  wholesome 
belief  that  mankind  is  not  an  abstraction,  but 
signifies  the  men  and  women  who  have  lived 
or  do  live,  and  that  the  history  of  England  is 
the  history  of  the  men  and  women  of  England, 
not  of  its  soil,  plants,  and  animals.  And 
therefore  they  crave  for  a  history  of  the 
hearts  and  characters  of  those  same  men  and 
women,  and  not  a  mere  history  of  statistics, 
events,  principles.  They  do  not  deny  the 
value  of  those  latter ;  but  they  rationally  and 
fairly  ask  for  them  as  they  occurred  in  fact. 
The  statistics  must  he  set  forth  in  the  weal  or 
woe  of  the  human  beings  who  were  the  bet- 
ter or  the  worse  for  them  ;  the  events  in  the 
deeds  of  the  men  who  acted  them  ;  the  prin- 
ciples in  tlie  lives  of  those  who  worked  them 
out,  fought  for  them,  died  for  them.  The 
things  did  not  do  themselves  ;  men  of  old  did 
them ;  and  therefore  the  men  now  of  to-day 
must  see  the  men  doing  them.  That  only 
will  they  call  history.  If  history  is  to  be 
written  on  Mr.  Buckle's  plan,  they  simply 
will  not  read  it.  It  is  to  them  no  history  at 
all.  They  ask  for  historic  truth,  holding 
that  (and  rightly)  to  be  identical  with  dra- 
matic truth.  Therefore  they  will  read  their 
Bible  (though  every  number  in  it  were  de- 
monstrated to  be  wrong)  and  get  history 
therefrom,  because  it  is  infinitely  dramatic 
and  human.  They  will  get  their  English  his- 
tory from  Sliakspeare,  and  understand  and 
remember  it,  Inieause  he  is  dmmatic  and  hu- 
man. Tliey  will  not  read,  understand,  or  re- 
member the  modern  Constitutional  Histories, 
Philosophies  of  History,  and  such  like  (ex- 
cellent and  instructive  to  the  scholar  as  they 
are),  Ix^inmse  they  are  not  dramatic  and  hu- 
man. They  will  not  read  M.  (iuizot,  they 
will  not  re:id  Sismondi  (to  take  no  example 
nearer  home) ,  because  they  are  not  dramatic 
and  hr.muii.  Men  wish  to  know  al>out  men 
of  like  passions  with  themselves,  and  t«)  hear 
of  theni  tiom  a  writer  who  has  human  sym- 
pathies and  dramatic  power. 

That  hist  is  a  necessary  qualification.  T) 
write  of  m«n,  the  writer  must  be  himself  a 
man.  When  Johnson  paro«lied  poor  Henry 
Brooke's  line  in  **  Gustavus  Vaaa  " —  . 


**  Who  rules  o'er  freemen  mast  himself  be  ft^," 

by- 

«'  Who  drives  fat  bullocks  most  himself  be  fat," 

he  spake,  as  wise  men  are  wont,  more  truth 
than  ho  thought  for.  For  is  it  not  true? 
From  whence  come  mad  bulls,  and  all  the 
terrors  of  Smith  field,  save  from  this — that 
drovers,  like  too  many  historians,  are  notably 
and  visibly  a  lean  race ;  and,  having  no  sym- 
pathy with  the  pangs  of  olxjsity,  do  over- 
drive, hurry,  and  altogether  misunderstand 
and  abuse  their  quadruped  charges,  as  histo- 
rians their  biped  ones,  sinning  perpetually 
against  the  time-honored  law,  •*  Hurry  no 
man's  cattle,  specially  your  own." 

As  it  would  bo  good,  therefore,  for  the 
public  safety,  if  no  man  were  allowed  to  ex- 
ercise the  crail  and  mystery  of  a  drover,  un- 
less he  weighed  by  scale  full  sixteen  stone,  so 
would  it  be  good  for  the  public  knowledge 
that  no  one  should  exercise  the  craft  and  mys- 
tery of  an  historian,  unless  he  hnd  had  his  fair 
share  of  the  sorrows  and  pys — nj^y ,  also,  per- 
haps, of  the  weaknesses  of  humanity.  One 
might  go  further,  and  say  that  the  model  his- 
torian ought  to  have  been  in  at  least  one  con- 
spiracy ;  to  have  commanded  an  army  in  bat- 
tle ;  to  havo  run-  away  therefrom  ;  to  have 
committed  a  murder ;  to  have  had  the  ap- 
pointing of  half  a  dozen  bishops  ;  to  have 
divorced  a  wife  or  two  ;  to  have  spent  the  beet 
years  of  his  life  in  pri8t)n  strong ;  and  finally, 
t(J  have  been  hanged,  or,  still  better,  burned 
alive.  But  perfection  is  impossible  in  this 
life. 

Certainly,  it  is  not  enough  to  eschew  prin- 
ciples and  theories,  and  write  exclusively  of 
human  beings  and  their  deeds,  without  a 
large  and  deep  human  sympathy.  One  has 
seen  examples  of  that  kind  of  history,  which 
have  degenerated  into  mere  inventories  of  old 
clothes,  or  bills  of  indigestible  fare  ;  and  it 
is  not  important  to  the  human  race  to  know 
tfte  exact  day  on  which  Queen  Adeliza  Jo- 
hanna Maud  wore  a  green  b  xldice  over  a  blue 
kirtle,  or  on  which  Ab'>ot  IIclluo  de  Voragine 
cooked  five  porpoises  whole  for  a  single  feast. 
But  the  most  notable  instance  of  an  historic 
failure,  from  mere  want  of  humanity,  is  per- 
haps, *•  Machiavclli's  History  oi  Florence." 
No  book  can  be  more  free  from  theory,  prin- 
ciple, or  moral  of  any  kind — not  even  a  sen- 
siition  novel.  It  is  not  even ,  like  such  a  novel, 
inhuman — i.e.,  drawing  humanity  in  men- 
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BtrouB  and  iin[>o?si  ■  ^le  forms ;  it  is  simply  ex-  ;  They  did  wisely ,  and  were  not  diflRppointed. 
tra-human,  diawinj^  it  not  at  all.  Nevcrthe-  ;  They  expected  that  lie  would  Bolve  for  tliero 
lees,  it  is  entirely  occupie<l  with  men  and  their  puzzles  cmeeming  pereoDS  rather  than  con- 
deeds  :  it  h  written  as  fluently,  graeefully,  eerning  things,  and  they  found  bim  atone* 
vividly,  as  liook  need  1)e ;  it  is  crammed  with  attempting  to  explain  a  personage  perha(4 
incident— with  stratagems  and  treasons  dire,  the  most  Titanic,  perhaps  the  most  important, 
with  l>attle.  murder, "sudden  dt»ath,  plague, '  certainly  the  m^^st  unintelligible,  in  the  long 
pestilence,  and  Airaine  ;  and  yet  the  eflcct  of  list  of  English  sovereigns.  Henry  the  Eighth, 
the  whole  is  utter  weariness*  confusion,  and  to  the  many,  had  as  yet  been  comprehensible 
disgust.  Tiiere  is  no  delineation  of  charac-  |  under  no  law  save  that  popular  one  of  GoW- 
ter;  there  is  no  feeling  for,  or  with,  any  actor,  smith's  (by  which,  indeed,  most  historical 
As  might  lx»  (xpecteJ  fn>m  the  cynic  author  problems  are  tc  this  day  solved), — 
of  the  "  Prini^ifK.',"  his  men  arc  not  men,  but  j  «*The  dog,  to  serve  his  private  ends, 

str.»nger  and  cunninger  heasts  of  prey.     And  ,  Went  mad,  and  bit  the  man." 

t!ieref  ire  i!ie  effect  of  tlie  book  is  confusion,  But  what  tlie  dog's  private  ends  for  sach  ft 
wearincf?.  disgust.  It  is  no  better  sport  tlian  suicidal  course  might  be,  they  had  in  vain  aa 
to  1  jv»k  at  t:;c  insects  devouring  each  other  in  y^^t  surmised.  Mr.  Froude  had  his  theory, 
a  drop  ci  wnter :  n'tt  even  as  good  ;  for  Mach-  discarding  for  tlic  most  part  the  said  prirate 
iavflli'f  insets  are  all  of  the  same  kind,  shape,  ends,  and  sul}stitu  ting  for  them  public  ones. 
and  CviKir,  and  one  cannot  even  learn  from  The  critics  recalcitrated.  If  it  had  been  60. 
them  a  loss  »n  on  the  competiti«jn  of  spt^cies.    would  they  not  have  said  it  themselves  long 

If  all  this  V  true  (and  true  surely  it  is  in  ago?  Is  it  not  their  business  to  know  all 
the  main),  it  i^  ea?y  to  understand  the  st«^d-  abjut  everything?  The  instructors  of  youth 
ily  in'?rii:>in;r  success  of  Mr.  Froude's  *'  His-  .  reraleit rated.  It  would  unsettle  the  mindA 
tory  *.•!  the  Tud  irs."  of  the  rising  generation.     It  would  require 

When  his  Mrs:  v-dumes  appearevl,  his  ca-  too  many  schoolhnks  to  be  written  over 
pabili'ii-s  f -r  wriiin;;  hist-iry  wore  alt'»gother  npiin.  lK?ide,  might  it  not  injure  the  tender 
unknown  Fi.'.f  t  »  a  ftw  who  had  read  in  tlie  consoieuee  of  youth  to  be  informed  that  one 
Wi<f./it::<rr  R  ri-ir  and  Fra<r's  ?*hyfizhi'  unworthy  fi^Tsonage  less  than  they  had  pre- 
his  adnjira'vi'  t>-r.ys*  i-n  "Mary  Tr.d  tr."  vioiisiy  supj-osed  had  sat  on  the  throne  of 
•*  En;:l;ir:ls  V  r^  ■::•  ii  W'.Ttliir.","  ••  TheM  or-  Kn-lanJ,  and  heliXMi  to  build  up  her  wealth 
nls  of  Qrmn  Kliz-.^'.ih,"  t-tc.  an«i  greatness? 

Thty  c.H  n  :  i^ll  that  he  p^sossdl  what  TiTo  pu'ilie,  obedient  to  its  leaders,  rccal- 
Mr.  Curlylc  !:i  ikis  the  very  d-.  liniii  ^n  .'f  gon-  citraied  likewise  as  bidden,  but  read  the  hook 
ius.  •*  tV;?  i'.itluito  oa]  .i«M:y  ■•f  taking  tr.^isMe."  luvtrthiless :  not  without  a  sivret  suspicion. 
That  he  has  I  ha:.  !::s  ^a?•S5:'«^^.e!1t  v»Knm*s  have  !,v  jhiin  John  Bull  Ci>mmon  sense,  that  if  the 
wellprovrl.  Pk::  ■  r.e  i'.;in::  the  puhlit*  kmw  ^„,^v  pious,  wise,  and  virtuous  Henry  tlie 
of  him.  tV  i:  z-  :.ias  l:e  V.ad.  of  a  kind  w!:i'.-h  r,i^!,;;i  .lid  su«ldenly.  in  his  later  yean«,  trans- 
interf5ts  the  ::.ar.v  far  m  Te  t!nn  the  gf:ii;;s  f.,.'iij  himxlf  Irom  the  likeness  uf  a  Christian 
of  taking  :r  -..hlc — the  g-^nii-.s  of  human  syni-  nur.i  iiiio  tiiat  of  a  hornetl  s;ityr  of  the  wo«.idb. 
pathy .  W  ].•.-. ver  tl  ly  tl.v.jjrV.t ,  or  were  t  'M  lu-  mi^I.t  have  o  >mjiassed  his  wieked  pleasuri« 
to  think,  ah  -.^t  hi-  i-ar'.ii  r  h  •  -ks,  thoy  know  ni'>:  s.ilVly  and  la^ily  liy  the  same  method  as 
from  ih'.m  ih; — t'.at  he  had  ilie  p 'W«.r  of  i.iN  p^in-ine  friend,  Francis  the  First. and  mnst 
seeing  thirds  in  nii-n  an  1  w.imen  which  ti.i'  iv.vi.al  nu'n  siniv  his  time,  instead  of  endan- 
mass  cjr.il  i«  ■:  s«' :  .■fiavi*;^:;  things  i  if  tl'oj|>i  giving  his  er.»wn,  his  country,  and  (as  he 
which  the  :n  iss  d,\ri- 1  n  •:  >ay  :  an.l  of  fiivlin^  hehl)  his  i;n:n.irtal  soul,  by  marrying  wife 
words  f.T  hi"i  I'iMght  whioh  the  mass  cnihi  afior  wi.V-.  Mirwver,  the  public,  as  they 
not  fin  1.  T:.o  ir.hlic  o-alls  that  gonitis— go-  road,  f 'u:;.!  wake  up  in  them  fk)mct!iing  of 
niality — the  zif:  "f  synipatliy  and  insight;  ih.c  i-ld  F#?u'ii?h  resiK>ct  and  love  for  the  man 
and  on  the  strength  t»f  tl.at  i-no  gift  ih;y  ox-  wh  >.  ar.ii.l  whatever  confusions,  and  even 
p^ctcd  caz^rly.  r.nd  a.wpod  g'.  u'.ly.  n'.i  ao-  o.i.:.os.  of  i': -iiglit,  fi-eling.  and  actions,  first 
count  of  any  }art  «»f  E:^;:l:sh  lii-it-ry  w*  :  h  .hiv*  1  i*  faoo  and  tight  like  a  man  the  giant 
came  fr-  :n  i  nv.i:i  who  c.nih.l  toll  i!u:n  a''  •;::  l;^  ^■f  ;;  ;'.,..:>:inJ  yt-ars,  and  throw  off,  once 
the  heart  ofunn.  a:i  i  i  r  ail.  ih.e  incubus  which  had  weighed 

♦r.tprinu?d  in  The  Liiiny  A^  »s  they  rtiivaro.!.     a  Ih  .;: mi  ever  since  Off.i,  in  a  fatal  day. 
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Bent  the  first  Peter's  penny  of  Romc.w>t  to 
'<  the  old  Italian  man  who  called  himself  a 
God,  upon  the  strength  of  his  wonder-work- 
mg  hoard  of  rags  and  bones." 
•  For  the  public,  intensely  Protestant, — as 
all  who  are  not  such  have  discovered,  and 
will  discover  to  the  end, — saw  this  at  least, 
that  Mr.  Froude  was  intensely  Protestant  like- 
wise :  and  yet,  that  he  justified  their  Protes- 
tantism to  them  not  by  one-sided  and  unjust 
fanaticism,  but  by  fairly  seeing  and  setting 
forth,  from  a  human  point  of  view,  the  faith, 
the  struggles  of  conscience,  the  martyrdoms 
of  the  heroes  of  the  old  faith — of  More,  of 
Fisher,  of  the  poor  monks  of  the  Charter- 
house. 

Ttiey  found  the  darkest  puzzles  on  their 
own  side  of  the  question  explained  by  Mr. 
Froude's  knowledge  of  the  other  side;  and 
learned  from  him — probably  for  the  first  time 
— to  understand  the  deep  discontent  of  Ed- 
ward the  Sixth  ^s  Veign,  and  the  subsequent 
revulsion  to  Popery  under  Mary,  on  some 
human  and  natural  explanation,  beside  the 
old  one  of  the  rage  and  malice  of  the  devil 
and  his  imps. 

These  volumes,  even  more  than  the  earlier 
ones,  showed  the  advantage  of  having  our 
history  written  by  students  of  human  nature. 
The  delineations  of  Somerset  and,  Seymour, 
in  Vol.  v.,  were  as  masterly  in  themselves 
as  they  were  pregnant  with  causes  for  the 
course  which  affairs  took  during  that  con- 
fused reign.  The  delineation  of  Mary  Tudor 
was,  as  it  ought  to  be,  even  more  carefully 
worked  out,  and  with  the  most  complete  suc- 
cess. For  the  first  time,  people  in  geneml 
oould  see  in  that  hapless  queen  not  a  mon- 
strous fury,  but  a  woman,  whose  deepest 
sorrows  and  blackest  crimes  sprang  out  of 
her  own  warped  and  maddened  womanhood. 
If  Mr.  Froude  had  done  no  more  for  English 
history  than  the  figure  of  Mary  Tudor  alone, 
bo  would  have  deserved  the  thanks  of  all  who 
love  truth. 

It  was  no  wonder,  then,  that  Mr.  Fronde's 
seventh  and  eighth  volumes  were  anxiounly 
cxpecttni,  and  greedily  bought  up.  What 
would  he,  so  subtle  an  analyst  of  character, 
and  especially  of  the  character  of  women, 
make  of  the  great  Elizabeth  ?  Perhaps  the 
first  feeling  of  the  many  was  one  of. disap- 
pointment. There  seems  to  be  a  feeling 
abroad  that  Mr.  Froude  ought  to  have  intro- 
duced the  English  heroic  age  and  its  heroine 
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with  some  set  flourish  of  trumpets  (in  the 
old  Elizabethan  sense  of  that  phrase,  which 
involved  no  ridiculous  notion);  that  he 
should  have  begun  with  a  proem,  indicating 
both  from  what  point  England  was  starting, 
and  at  what  goal  she  would  arrive. 

But  Mr«  Froude  has  not  done  this.  lie 
has  confined  himself  strictly  to  his  method 
of  drawing  the  time  by  drawing  its  person- 
ages, their  conversations,  their  letters ;  by 
letting  the  action  explain  itself,  without  any 
explanatory  comment  from  a  chorus.  It  is 
wisest,  perhaps,  to  believe  that  Mr.  Froude 
knows  best  how  to  tell  his  own  story.  He 
has  spent  years  of  thought  and  labor  on 
these  volumes ;  and  he  ought,  in  fairness,  to 
have  the  benefit  of  Goethe's  paradoxical  but 
true  rule,  that  our  first  impression  of  a  work  ^ 
of  high  art  is  one  of  disappointment,  almost 
of  dislike.  It  is  so  different'  from  what  we 
should  have  made  ourselves.  Not  till  we 
have  looked  at  it  again  and  again  do  we  be- 
come reconciled  to  its  unexpected  form  and 
proportions.  And  though  it  would  be  too 
much  to  claim  for  this  history  the  honor  of  a 
perfect  work  of  art,  it  is  not  too  much  to  ask 
that  we  should  not  judge  of  its  value  till  we 
have  read  it  more  than  once — perhaps  till  wo 
have  read  the  volumes  which  will  follow,  and 
have  seen  Mr.  Fronde's  picture  of  Elizabeth 
and  her  times  as  a  whole. 

Certainly,  we  must  not  till  then  judge 
of  his  portrait  of  Elizabeth  herself.  Mr. 
Froude,  in  these  volumes,  treats  of  a  period 
which  has  been  too  much  slurred  over  by  her 
biographers,  and  which  is  painful  enough  to 
those  who  (as  Englishmen  did  once,  'and 
should  once  more)  admire  and  love  her  in  . 
spite  of  all  her  faults.  She  came  to  the 
throne,  as  he  shows,  crippled  on  every  side  ; 
crippled  by  debts  incurred  by  her  sister, 
wliich  she  was  trying  honorably  to  pay, 
thereby  bringing  on  herself  the  odium  of 
stinginess ;  crippled  by  her  inability  to  trust 
the  statesmen  who  had  brought  England  to 
the  brink  of  ruin  during  her  sister's  and  her 
brother's  reign ;  crippled  by  her  reasonable 
dissatisfaction  with  extreme  negative  Protes- 
tantism, and  the  revolutionary  and  fanatical 
forms  which  it  was  assuming  on  the  Conti- 
nent ;  crippled  by  the  knowledge  that  at 
least  half  her  subjects  were  still  Romanists, 
seady  to  dethrone  her — some  of  them  to  mur- 
der her — and  put  Mary  Stuart  in  her  place ; 
crippled   by  the   intrigues  of  France  and 
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Spain,  which  she  had  no  power  to  resist  by 
force  of  arms,  and  which  she  was  compelled 
—or  rather  fancied  herself  compelled — to 
meet,  after  the  fashion  of  all  princes  in  those 
days,  by  paltry  and  disingenuous  counter-in- 
trigues ;  crippled,  last  of  all,  as  Mr.  Froude 
freely  allows,  by  an  affection  for  Lord  Robert 
Dudley,  which  all  but  alienated  from  her  the 
hearts  of  her  people,  and  brought  her  at  one 
time  to  the  brink  of  ruin. 

Mr.  Froude  has  seen  all  these  excuses  for 
her;  but  it  is  a  question  whether  he  has 
brought  them  before  his  readers  with  suffi- 
cient prominence.  He  reiterates  contemptu- 
ously charges  of  avarice  against  her,  which 
may  be  permissible  in  a  republican  author, 
like  Mr.  Motley,  but  do  not  come  so  consist- 
|ently  from  Mr.  Froude,  who  has  confessed 
that  she  was  trying  to  pay  honestly  her 
sister's  debts.  Surely,  there  were  great  ex- 
cuses for  her  shrinking  from  throwing  good 
money  after  bad,  whether  into  Scotland  or 
into  the  Netherlands.  There  were  great  ex- 
cuses for  her  slirinking  from  armed  assistance 
to  foreign  powers,  while  she  had  no  certainty 
but  that  her  armaments  and  her  honor  would 
not  bo  fooled  away  by  incapable  commanders, 
as  they  had  been  in  the  preceding  reigns. 
There  were  great  excuses  for  her  vacillating 
in  her  assistance  both  to  Scots  and  to  Ncth- 
erlanders,  while  n{Mther  Scots  nor  Ncther- 
landers  clearly  knew  what  they  wanted,  and 
while  she,  of  course,  knew  still  less.  Slie 
had  a  vast  and  unexampled  part  to  play,  in 
an  ago  in  which  all  that  was  old  was  rocking 
to  its  ruin,  all  that  was  new  was  unformed 
and  untried.  Can  we  wonder  that  she  took 
years  in  learning  that  part — that  she  made 
more  than  one  ugly  mistake  in  her  lesson? 
Let  it  Ruflice  that  slie  did  learn  it ;  that  from 
the  first,  with  that  fine  instinct  for  choosing 
great  and  good  servants  which  was  her  safe- 
guard in  after  life,  she  chose  the  noble  Cecil, 
and  not  merely  used,  but,  on  the  whole, 
obeyed  him ;  and  that,  at  last,  she  eon- 
quere<l,  leaving  England  as  strong  and  glori- 
ous as  8he  found  it  weak  and  disgraccKi. 

As  f.)r  her  fal.-'el looda ;  they  brouglit  their 
own  punishment,  so  swiftly  and  so  often,  that 
they  cured  themselves.  She  began  on  the 
wrong  pjith,  after  the  fashion  of  the  then 
world,  when  every  one  seems  to  have  lied 
over  public  matters.  It  is  enough  that  she  1 
ieffc  tiiat  pith  in  time  to  save  England  and  ' 
herself.  I 


Moheover,  we  must  remember  the  moralitj 
of  the  time  was  low.  If  it  had  not  been  low, 
there  would  have  been  do  ReformaiiMiy  bgfflMiiw 
none  would  have  been  needed.  All  true  ref- 
ormations, which  lay  hold  of  the  hearts  of 
the  people,  as  this  one  did  of  the  heart  of 
England,  are  moral,  not  doctrinal,  refomuk 
tions.  As  long  as  the  old  Creed  ia  the  salt 
of  the  earth,  and  makes  men  conscioiisly  bet- 
ter men,  they  will  cling  to  it,  be  it  never  so 
ragged  and  shaky ;  for,  say  they,  and  truly, 
the  grace  of  God  is  still  present  in  it.  But 
when  the  grace  of  God  is  found  to  be  gone 
out  of  it,  so  that  it  no  longer  makes  men  bet- 
ter, but  rather  worse,  then  the  Creed  is  but 
too  likely  to  go  the  way  of  <<  the  salt  which 
has  lost  its  savor." 

And  the  Roman  religion  had,  for  some  time 
past,  been  making  men  not  better  men,  bat 
worse.  We  must  face,  we  must  oonoeiTe 
honestly  for  ourselves,  the  deep  demoralin- 
tion  which  had  been  brought  on  in  Europe 
by  the  dogma  that  the  Pope  of  Rome  had  the 
power  of  creating  right  and  wrong ;  that  not 
only  truth  and  falsehood,  but  moralitj  and 
immorality,  depended  on  his  setting  bis  seal 
to  a  bit  of  parchment.  From  the  time  that 
indulgences  wore  hawked  about  in  his  name, 
which  would  insure  pardon  for  any  man, 
**  cist  mat  rem  Dei  violamsset,**  the  world  in 
general  l)egan  to  be  of  that  opinion.  But 
the  mischief  was  older  and  deeper  than  those 
indulgences.  It  lay  in  the  very  notion  of 
the  dispensing  power.  A  deed  might  be  a 
crime,  or  no  crime  at  all,  —  like  Ilenry  the 
Eighth's  marriage  of  his  brother's  widow,-^ 
according  to  the  will  of  the  pope.  If  it 
suited  tlie  interest  or  caprice  of  the  old  man 
of  Rome  not  to  say  the  word,  the  doer  of  a 
certiiin  (l<?cd  would  be  burned  alive  in  hell  for- 
ever. If  it  suited  him,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  say  it,  the  doer  of  the  same  deed  would  go, 
sacrament  is  /7ium7u5,  to  endless  bliss,  Wliat 
rule  of  morality,  what  eternal  law  of  right 
and  wrong,  could  remain  in  the  hearts  of 
men  born  and  bred  under  the  shadow  of  80 
hideous  a  deception  ? 

And  the  shadow  did  not  pass  at  once  when 
the  p<){)c'8  authority  was  thrown  off,  Henrj 
VIII.  evidently  thought  that  if  the  pope 
could  make  right  and  wrong,  perhaps  he 
could  do  so  likewise.  Eiizalx!th  seems  to 
have  fancied,  at  one  weak  moment,  that  the 
pope  had  the  power  of  making  her  marriage 
witli  licicester  right,  instead  of  wrong. 
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Moreover  when  the  moral  canon  of  the 
pope's  will  was  gone,  there  was  for  a  while 
no  canon  of  moraliby  left.  The  average  mor- 
ality of  Elizabeth *B  reign  was  not  so  much 
low  as  capricious,  self-willed,  fortuitous; 
magnificent  one  day  in  virtue,  terrible  the 
next  in  vice.  It  was  not  till  more  than  one 
generation  had  grown  up  and  died  with  the 
Bible  in  their  hands,  that  Englishmen  and 
Germans  began  to  understand  (what  French- 
men and  Italians  did'not  understand)  that 
they  were  to  bo  judged  by  the  everlasting 
laws  of  a  God  who  was  no  respecter  of  per- 
sons. 

So,  again,  of  the  virtue  of  truth.  Truth, 
for  its  own  sake,  had  never  been  a  virtue 
with  the  Roman  clergy.  Father  Newman 
informs  us  that  it  need  not,  and  on  the  whole 
ought  not  to  be  ;  that  cunning  is  the  weapon 
which  Heaven  has  given  to  the  saints  where- 
with to  witlistand  the  brute  male  force  of  the 
wicked  world  which  marries  and  is  given  in 
marriage.  Whether  his  notion  be  doctrinal- 
ly  correct  or  not,  it  is  at  least  historically  so. 
Ever  since  Pope  Stephen  forged  an  epistle 
from  St.  Peter  to  Popin,  King  of  the  Franks, 
and  sent  it  with  some  filings  of  the  saint*s 
holy  chains,  that  he  might  bribe  him  to  in- 
vade Italy,  destroy  the  Lombards,  and  con- 
'  firm  to  him  the  **  Patrimony  of  St.  Peter  ; — 
ever  since  the  first  monk  forged  the  first  char- 
ter of  his  monastery,  or  dug  the  first  heathen 
Anglo-Saxon  out  of  his  barrow,  to  make  him 
a  martyr  and  a  worker  of  miracles,  because 
his  own  minBtcr  did  not  **  draw  "  as  well  as 
the  rival  minster  ten  miles  off; — ever  since 
this  had  the  heap  of  lies  been  accumulating, 
spawning,  breeding  fresh  lies,  till  men  began 
to  a^k  them6clv(?8  whether  truth  was  a  thing 
worth  troubling  a  practical  man's  head  alx)ut 
and  to  suspect  that  tonguesswere  given  to 
men,  as  claws  to  cats  and  horns  to  bulls, 
Bimply  for  purposes  of  offence  and  defence. 

The  court  of  Rome  had  been  for  centuries, 
by  the  confession  not  merely  of  laymen  and 
heretics,  but  of  monks,  bishops,  canonized 
saints,  l)eatified  prophetesses,  the  falsest  spot 
on  earth,  as  well  as  the  foulest.  **  Omnia 
Romaa  venal ia'*  had  been  a  taunt  not  of  the 
Reformation-time,  but  of  five  centuries' 
standing.  The  court  policy  of  Rome  had 
been  that  of  Machiavel's  Principe,  **  Divide 
ct  impem."*  Its  example  had  debauched  its 
▼assal  kings  throughout  Christendom.  The 
oourts  of  Europe  were  Italianized.    The  old 


Teutonic  **Biederkeit  und  Tapferkeit,"  the 
once-honored  motto,  •*  Treu  und  fest,"  had 
withered  beneath  the  upas-shade  of  ultra- 
montane falsehood  and  chicane  ;  the  Teuton, 
whether  English,  Spanish,  or  German,  tried 
to  make  up  for  the  loss  of  honesty,  by  clumsy 
efforts  to  outlio  Italian  legates  and  bishops, 
in  which  rivalry  the  Franks  alone,  the  Lue- 
gcnelder,  liars  from  the  beginning,  had  any 
tolerable  success. 

We  must  remember  these  things,  ere  we 
judge  Elizabeth  and  her  heroes.  They  were 
born  in  a  demoralized  time,  with  the  vices  of 
that  time  clinging  thick  upon  them  ;  having 
lost  the  old  popish  rule  of  right  and  wrong, 
wretched  as  it  was,  and  having  as  yet  no  new 
Gospel  rules  to  guide  them ;  but  they  were 
growing  more  and  more  conscious  of  that  new 
rule,  of  the  Bible,  of  free  thought,  of  the 
sanctity  of  national  life ;  and  by  the  lights 
thereof  they  were  working  their  way  out  of 
the  slough  wherein  they  were  born,  to  a 
higher,  purer,  nobler,  more  useful  type  of 
humanity  than  the  world  had  seen  for  many 
a  hundred  years.  Giants  half  awakened  out 
of  sleep,  soiled  with  many  an  ugly  fall, 
wearied  and  crippled  in  many  a  fearful  fight, 
and  yet  victorious  after  all— we  are  not  the 
men  to  judge  them  harshly,  we  who  stand  safe 
on  the  firm  ground  which  their  struggles  won. 
Of  Elizabeth's  attachment  to  Dudley,  Mr. 
Froude  has  no  doubt.  Neither  has  he  of  the* 
purity  (in  act  at  least)  of  that  attachment. 
She  .asserted  it  at  a  moment  when  she  be- 
lieved herself  dying ;  and  there  is  not  a  jot 
of  evidence  in  the  opposite  direction,  save  in 
the  foul  imaginations  of  Jesuits  like  Parsons, 
who  could  conceive  of  no  love  which  was  not 
after  the  model  of  Paris,  Venice,  and  Rome. 
What  Mr.  Froude  says  on  the  miserable  and 
scandalous  Amy  Robsart  tragedy  is  worthy 
of  most  careful  reading ;  but  let  the  reader 
always  keep  in  mind,  that  if  Elizabeth  and 
Dudley  had  been  only  willing  (as  they — at 
least  he — seem  to  have  been  for  a  while)  to 
submit  themselves  to  the  holy  father  at 
Rome,  that  holy  father  would  have  been 
l)oth  able  and  willing  to  grant  Dudley  a 
divorce  from  Amy  Robsart,  and  permission 
to  marry  the  queen. 

Mr.  Froude  writes  angrily  and  contemptu- 
ously of  this  affixation  toward  Dudley ;  and 
there  is  cause  enough  for  his  so  doing.  He 
likes  Elizabeth  too  well  to  allow  her  a  license 
which  be  can  allow  to  Mary  Stuart.    But  be 
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ebould  have  remembered  that,  while  Mary 
took  that  license,  Elizalx^th  did  not.  Mean- 
while, after  Elizabeth  had  been  so  long  rejA 
resented  as  utterly  cold,  heartless,  the  slave 
of  vanity  and  ambition,  it  ought  rather  to 
raise  her,  than  lower  her,  in  our  eyes  to  find 
her  from  her  youth  a  true  woman,  capable — 
as  her  after  life  showed  abundantly  to  those 
who  have  eyes  to  see — of  deep  and  true  affec- 
tion. 

The  key  to  Elizalxith's  strange  conduct  dur- 
ing these  early  years  seems  to  be,  over  and 
a]x)vc  her  debt  and  poverty,  and  her  pardon- 
able ignorance  that  her  true  safety  lay  in 
putting  herself  at  the  head  of  the  reformed 
party,  this  very  simple  and  human  fact — that 
she  was  honestly  and  deeply  in  love  with  a 
man  who  had  !)ecn  the  friend  of  her  youth, 
and  the  com]:)anion  of  her  dcngers  ;  that  she 
felt  she  must  not  marry  him,  while,  woman- 
like, she  could  not  give  up  the  hope.  That 
she  amused  others,  and  perhaps  herself,  with 
plans  of  marrying  this  persi)n  and  that  in- 
stead ;  and  in  order  to  put  off  the  evil  day, 
and  escape  us  long  as  possible  the  loathed 
necessity,  vacillated  and  lied,  till  slie  herself, 
and  England  likewise,  wns  half-mad  with 
suspense.  That,  after  all, she  nobly  resigned 
herself  to  the  stern  logic  of  facts  ;  and  con- 
fessed— a  truly  noble  confesfriun  for  that 
proud  spirit — **  that  she  would  have  uiarried 
my  Lord  Hubert,  but  her  subjects  would  not 
permit  her." 

As  for  her  love  having  l)een  misplaced  : 
what  it  is  which  produces  in  any  pair  of  hu- 
man l)eingH,  raised  alx)ve  the  mere  appetites 
of  the  animal,  timt  mysterious  attraction, 
is  altogether  so  unknown  and  miraculous, 
that  it  is  impobbible  for  a  student  of  human 
nature  to  say  what  bizzare  and  unexpected 
matches  may  not  be  made  any  day,  among 
people  wliuse  characUTS  he  fancies  he  knows 
most  thoroughly.  Have  we  never  seen  noble 
women  throw  tliemselvcs  away  on  knaves  and 
fools?  Have  we  never  seen  them,  too,  after 
they  have  found  out  their  own  mistake,  jus- 
tify and  sjinctify  it  to  themselves  liy  devotion 
the  more  intense  as  the  object  thereof  is  more 
unworthy?  Unfathomable  is  the  heart  of 
woman.  It  is  not  ibr  man,  at  least,  to  speak 
rudely  of  its  weakness,  when  that  weakness 
BO  often  brings  to  them  undeserved  blessings. 
It  is  not  for  women,  either,  to  speak  rudely 
of  that  weakness,  when — as  in  Queen  Eliz- 
abeth's case — it  has  been  conquered, — con- 


quered, as  usual,  not  without  fearful  strag- 
gles, which  scar  and  cripple  the  wbole  char- 
acter for  the  rest  of  life,  but  conquered  stilly 
by  the  simple  sense  of  duty. 

It  may  fairly  be  questioncdi  whether  Mr. 
Froude  has  not  indulgcni  too  much  that  sub- 
tle power  with  which  he  can  unweave  the 
tangled  skein  of  human  motives — a  power 
which  would  have  made  him,  had  he  chosen 
so  to  waste  it,  one  of  our  very  best  novelists. 
Certainly  page  after  page  of  the  first  of  these 
two  volumes  leave  on  us  a  sense  of  confusion 
and  bewilderment.    We  have  got  not  into  one 
spider's  web,  but  into  four  or  five  at  onoe, 
spun,  or  rather  in  the  act  of  being  span, 
through  and  across  each  other,  all  compet- 
ing for  the  possession  of  the  one  fly — while, 
to  make  confusion  worse  confounded,  the  fly 
fancies  itself  a  spider  likewise,  and  begins 
trying  to  spin  its  web  in  self-defence,  with 
results  so  painful  and  ludicrous  that  Mr. 
Froude  loses  his  temper  a  little,  and  has  no 
pity  for  the  poor  fly,  forgetting  how  hard  the 
times  were,  and  how  great  the  temptation 
to  a  lone  w^oman  like  Elizalxith,  to  try  if  she 
could  not  meet  cunning  with  cunning.     The 
complication  of  afiairs  is  well  likened  by  the 
Quarterly  Reviewer  to  the  famous  ^'  Niece- 
nephew  and   Ik'cf-eater  dead-lock"  in  the 
Critic,     But  Mr.  Froude  is  not  content  with 
simply  showing  us  the  dead-lock.     He  takes 
the  puzzle  to  pieces,  bit  by  bit,  puts  it  to- 
gether again,  suggests  possible  methods  of 
re-arrangement  thereof,  and  ultimately  con- 
fuses somewhat,  not  himself— for  he  seems 
as  much  at  home  in  plots  as  De  Quadra  or 
Philij) — but  his  readers. 

In  that  strange  intrigue,  for  instance, 
which  ended  in  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  selling 
herself,  body  but  not  soul,  to  the  miserable 
Darnley,  half  out  of  cool-blooded  policy,  half 
out  of  bravado  against  Queen  Elizabeth  (who 
seems,  in  these  early  years,  to  have  borne 
with  her  kindly,  and  advised  her  wisely)", 
we  find  Elizabeth  entreating  Mary  to  marry 
Jjord  Robert  Dudley  (Leicester)  ;  on  whidb 
Mr.  Froude  well  says,  p.  72 : — 

**  Even  in  tlie  person  whom  in  her  heart 
she  desired  Mary  to  marry,  Elizabeth  was 
giving  an  evidence  of  the  sincerity  of  her  in- 
U'ntions.  Lord  Robert  Dudley  was  perhaps 
the  most  worthless  of  her  subjects ;  but  m 
the  loving  eyes  of  his  mistress  he  was  the 
knight  sans  pettr  et  sans  reproche:  and  she 
took  a  melancholy  pride  in  offering  her  sis-. 
ter  her  choicest  jewel,  and  in  raisuig  Dad- 
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ley,  though  she  could  not  marry  him  herself,  I  us  critics,  who  earn  our  money  by  telling 
to  the  reversion  of  the  English  throne."  the  world  how  things  ought  to  have  been 


ought 
Well  said  of  Mr.  Froude  ;  and  nobly  done  i  <^one,  instead  of  doing  them  ourselves,  **  How 

"" "  '  otherwise  would  you  have  had  me  draw  the 

period,  so  as  to  give  youa  just  notion  of  it? 
Take  care  that  your  very  blame  be  not  praise, 
proving  that  I  have  drawn  from  the  life,  and 
to  the  life.  Call  this  part  of  my  book  the 
worst  names  you  will ;  say  Chat  it  is  tedious 
— so  was  the  time.  Confused,  mean,  irritat- 
ing— so  was  the  time.  I  have  tried  to  draw 
it  as  it  was  ;  and'let  it  produce  in  the  reader 
the  same  eflFect  which  it  produced  on  the 
whole  English  people.  Had  I  made  the  pe- 
riod interesting,  I  should  have  made  it  just 
what  it  was  not.     Had  I  compressed  it,  I 


of  Queen  Elizabeth :  but  if  so,  why  do  we 
find,  fifteen  pages  afterwards,  this  very 
shrewd,  but  rather  unsatisfactory,  passage? 

*<It  is  possible  that  the  communications 
from  Lord  Robert  to  the  Spanish  ambassador 
were  part  of  a  deliberate  plot  to  lead  Philip 
astray  after  a  will-o'-the-wisp,  to  amuse  him 
with  hopes  of  recovering  Elizabeth  to  the 
Church,  while  she  was  laughing  in  her  sleeve 
at  his  credulity.  If  Lorn  Robert  was  too 
poor  a  creature  to  play  such  a  part  success- 
Jully,  it  is  possible  that  he,  too,  was  Eliza- 
beth's dupe.    Or  again,  it  may  have  been  that 

Elizabeth  was  insincere  in  her  offer  of  Lord     ,      , ,  ,  .  ,      /.  , 

Roljert  to  the  Queen  of  Scots,  while  slic  was  '  f*^^"*<^  '^^^^  g^^®"  J^"  ^^^  ^^^^  "o^^^n  that 


it  was  a  short  and  unimportant  episode  in 
Elizabeth's  reign,  instead  of  what  it  was — a 
long  suspense  and  confusion,  which  tormented 
people  and  statesmen  alike  into  all  but  despair 
and  rebellion,  which  endangered  Elizabeth's 


sincere  in  desiring  the  recoguition  of  Mary 
Stuart's  title,  because  she  hoped  that,  to 
escape  the  succession  of  a  Scottish  princess, 
one  party  or  other  would  be  found  in  Eng- 
land to  tolerate  her  marriage  with  the  only 

person   whom  she  would   accept.      If   the    ^,  ...  ^,     ,  ,  , 

queen  was  playing  a  false  game,  it  is  hard  **^'^?^»  "^^'f  F"nanently  damaged  her  rep- 
to  say  which  hypothesis  is  the  more  probable ;  ^^^^^^  y  and  gave  a  handle  for  Father  Parsons, 
yet  on  the  one  hand  it  will  be  seen  that  Ce-  and  the  rest  of  the  Jesuit  slanderers  and  plot- 
cil,  Randolph — every  one  who  has  left  an  ,  ters.  to  pour  out  their  foul  *  Leicesters,  Com- 
opinion  on  record—lx-lievod  that  she  was  in  j  mon wealths,' and  other  t7077ii55cm€n5(fwrfia4fe. 
earnest  in  desiring  Mary  Stuart  to  accept !  I  have  been  tedious  and  irritating?  If  you 
LordRol)ert;  whilst  on  the  other  hand  tfie  I  h^Q  jj^^j  i„  ^^ose  days,  you  would  have 
readiness  with  which  the  SpankJli  court  lis-  1  ^       ,  ^,         •  c  -i.  i  x  j-  j  •    • 

tened  to  Lord  Rol>erfs  oVertures,  ^^y^^\^^^^^  ^^^^  ^f^^^^ 
that  they  at  least  believed  that  he  had  a  real ,  ^^'"S  *h^"  ^  ^^^^  '^'^• 
hold  on  Elizabeth's  affections ;  and  it  is  un-  |  The  fact  is,  Mr.  Froude  has  been  in  the 
likely,  with  the  clue  to  English  state  secrets  case  of  one  who  has  to  represent  on  the  stage 
which  the  Spanish  ministers  undoubtedly  I  a  peat-lx)g— a  foul,  quaking,  bottomless  mo- 
possessed,  that  they  would  have  been  dc- I  rass,  stretching  for  weary  miles.  And  how 
ceived  a  second  time  by  a  mere  artifice  Tlie  .  .j^^^^u  j,^  ^ave  done  it,  save  by  representing 
least  subtle  explanations  of  human  tlungs  i  .^        ..  «    rr       •  Ui.  i.  i^  •*    r 

are  usually  the  most  true.  Elizal)eth  was  '^  "«  '^  ^^«^  °?  °"g^*  ^^^^  m^^^  M.  for 
most  likely  acting  in  good  faith  when  she  pro-  ^"^'"^  purposes,  look  very  ptetty-deck  it 
p)8ed  to  sacrifice  Dudley  to  the  Queen  of  i  over  with  roses  and  gilly-flowers,  and  stuck  a 
Scots.  Lord  Robert  as  probably  clung  to  his  maypole  in  the  midst,  with  swains  and  nymphs 
old  hopes,  and  was  sincere — so  mr  as  he  could  dancing  round  it,  on  soil  of  questionable  sc- 
be  sincere  at  all— in  attempting  to  bril)e   curity.     But,  on  the  whole,  the  impossible  Is 


not  likely  to  be  the  correct. 

Or  ho  might  have,  for  dramatic  purpOfH* 
likewise,  only  indicated  his  peat-bog,  after 
the  method  of  Bully  Bottom  and  Snug  the 


Philip  to  support  him  in  obtaining  his  ob- 
ect."  .     .     •. 

No  doubt,  **  the  least  subtle  explanations 
of  human  things  are  usually  the  most  true." 

And  Mr.  Froude  had  given  such  an  explana-  I  joiner,  and  cause  one  to  enter  with  a  spade 
tion  in  page  72.  But  if  so,  cut  bono  this  ■  over  his  shoulder  and  a  turf  in  his  ha^d,  and 
whole  passage?    It  only  adds  —  unnecessa- .  say — 

rily,  surely— to  that  sense  of  bewilderment    ««  xhis  turf  of  peat,  which  in  my  hand  I  hold, 
which  certainly  seizes  the  reader  during  the  I      Doth  bog  preiwnt,  both  naked,  deep,  and  cold, 
perusal  of  much  of  the  first  volume.  |      Where  snipe  and  duck  do  breed  ; " 

But  in  as  far  as  he  omits  surmises,  and    and  so  forth, 
confines  himself  to  the  facts,  however  compli-  I      After  which  he  must  say,  of  course,  **  But, 
cated,  has  not  Mr.  Froude  a  right  to  say  to  ,  sweet  ladies,  or  fair  ladies,  if  you  think  I  am 
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tnilj  and  indeed  a  bog,  you  be  too  hard  on 
me.  I  am  no  bog,  but  boneet  John  Heath - 
cropper,  at  your  service.  So  you  must  not 
be  afraid  of  falling  into  me  ;  no,  nor  of  filing 
the  solqs  of  your  feet  through  and  of  my 
bog:"  etc.,  etc., — a  method  not  unknown  to 
various  writers  of  history,  who  have  taken 
on  themselves  to  tell  the  story  of  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots,  Francis  the  First,  and  other  model 
sovereigns,  with  all  the  naughtiness  left  out 
for  special  reasons. 

Mr.  Froude  has  taken  the  simpler  (and  on 
the  whole  juster)  plan  of  sending  John  Heath- 
cropper  on  the  stage  to  confess  that  the  bog 
is  a  very  dangerous  bog,  a  naughty  bog,  and 
must  bo  crossed  nevertheless ;  but  that  he 
has  crossed  it  himself,  and  come  back  with  a 
lanthorn  ;  and  that  any  lady  or  gentleman 
who  chooses  to  step  from  this  tummock  to 
that  tufict,  and  soon,  may  in  time  get  across  ; 
but  that  if  they  do  slip  in,  he  will  find  them 
a  lanthorn,  but  cannot  find  them  legs. 

In  drawing  the  character  of  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots,  Mr.  Froude  has  been  more  successful 
than  he  has  as  yet  been  in  drawing  Elizabeth. 
The  task,  indeed,  is  easier.  The  incidents  of 
her  life  are  so  brilliant  and  dramatic,  that, 
honestly  told,  they  are  enough  to  reveal  the 
woman  herself  tliroughout :  besides,  the  char- 
acter is  a  shallower  one  than  Elizabeth's — 
shallow  from  want  of  principle,  though  not 
from  want  of  intellect  or  passion  ;  a  true  pan- 
ther nature — beautiful  and  swift,  crafty  and 
cruel,  with  the  panther's  stealthy  crouch,  the 
panther*8  sudden  spring.  Mr.  Froude 's  ad- 
mirable description  of  her  ought  to  abolish, 
once  and  for  all,  the  sentimental  notion  of 
her  injured  innocence,  which  prompts  even 
Mr.  Charles  Knight  to  talk  of  her  trial  for 
her  life,  in  1586,  as  *^  an  unequal  encounter  " 
between  **  the  most  adroit  statesmen  of  her 
age  "  and  **  an  inexperienced  woman."  In- 
experienced? Burleigh  and  his  compeers 
knew  too  well  that,  since  she  had  landed  in 
Scotland,  she  bad  had  six-and-twenty  years 
of  perpetual  experience  in  state  craft  and  in- 
trigue. They  knew,  too,  that  she  had  come 
into  Scotland, — as  John  Knox  saw  at  his 
first  glance, — hardly  needing  that  additional 
experience,  so  trained  had  she  been  in  the 
ways  of  the  craftiest  court  of  Europe,  and 
also — alas  for  her  ! — in  the  moralsand  lan- 
guage of  a  society  which — if  we  are  to  be- 
lieve Bran  tome,  who  adored  her — can  hardly 
find  a  parallel  now  in  the  lowest  purlieus  of 


St.  Giles'.  Be  merciful  to  her  faults,  eon* 
sidering  the  simply  infernal  atmosphere 
which  she  breathed  in  her  girlhood ;  but 
talk  no  more  of  her  inexperience,  lest  yoa 
provoke  the  laughter  of  all  who  know  any- 
thing of  the  facts. 

One  famous  personage  at  least — Rizzio— 
comes  before  us  in  these  volumes  in  a  light 
quite  new  to  the  man.  We  must  abolish 
henceforth  (at  least  for  our  children's  sake) 
those  sentimental  pictures  in  which  the  harm- 
less minstrel  lies  thrumming  melodiously  at 
the  feet  of  his  mistress,  who,  in  her  turn, 
looks  languishing  into  the  infinite  serene, 
as  she  dreams  of  La  Belle  France  ;  and  sub- 
stitute for  them  a  dark  and  able  Machiavel, 
crouched  serpent-like  at  the  ear  of  an  Eve 
whose  lowering  brow,  curling  lip,  and  flash- 
ing eye  show  that  she  can  not  only  listen  to, 
but  sympathize  with,  the  dark  hints  of  the 
tempter.  Rizzio,  doubtless,  was  a  fiddler, 
thrummer  on  the  lute,  or  other  maker  of 
pleasant  noises  ;  but  he  was,  over  an^  above, 
a  true  sixteenth  century  Italian ;  wily,  un- 
scrupulous, taking  to  intrigue  as  to  his  natu- 
ral element.  And — what  is  not  generally 
known — he  was  at  his  death  the  most  power- 
ful man  in  Scotland.  Within  two  or  three 
years  of  the  time  when  he  slept,  for  want  of 
better  bed,  on  the  very  chest  in  the  lodge  at 
llolyrood  on  which  his  corpse  was  flung,  he 
had  become  Mary's  confidant,  secretary,  prac- 
tical prime  minister.  He  had  entered  into 
and  fomented  all  her  plots.  He  had  caused 
her  deadly  and  insane  hatred  toward  her 
brother,  and  only  wise  and  good  counsellor, 
Murray.  He  was  about  to  bo  invested  with 
the  chancellorship  of  which  Murray  had  been 
deprived,  and  of  the  lands  which  were  to  be 
taken  from  him.  He  was  already  ruling  the 
nobles  of  Scotland — he,  an  unknown  for- 
eigner. He  was  just  about  to  be  exalted 
above  tliem  all.  The  nobles,  after  the  time- 
honored  custom  of  the  ancient  Scots,  got  rid 
summarily  of  the  intruder.  Why  not?  It 
had  hu>en  the  fashion  ever  since  the  day  when 
Bruce  stabbed  tlie  Red  Comyn  ;  indeed,  since 

I  Macbeth  did  the  same  by  Duncan  ;  or  even 
earlier.     When  there  is  no  law  in  a  country, 

I  every  man  must  needs  be«a  law,  if  not  to 
himself,  at  least  to  his  enemies.  So  Rizzio 
was  abolished ;  only  the  stupid  and  brutal 
boy  Darnley  would  have  him  torn  out  of  the 
very  chamber  of  the  queen,  instead  of  seizing 
him  at  his  own  lodgings.    But  Darnley  be- 
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liered, — or  at  least  made  all  Scotland  believe, 
— that  Rizzio  was  Mary's  paramour.  Mr. 
Froude  believes  that  ho  was  not,  on  the 
sound  ground  that  no  one  can  credit  a  word 
which  Darnlcy  said  on  any  matter.  But  the 
slander,  if  slander  it  was,  did  its  work.  I^ 
justified  Rizzio 's  death  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Scotch,  who,  yeats  after,  shouted  to  poor 
James,  *<  Come  out,  thou  son  of  Signer 
Davie !  "  and  gave  occasion  to  at  least  one 
bitter  jest — that  the  said  James  was  the  Solo- 
mon of  £ngland  in  this  at  least,  that  he  was 
the  son  of  David. 

One  cannot  pity  Rizzio.  He  played  for 
all  or  nothing,  and  lost.  One  might  have 
pitied  him,  if  he  had  turned  to  bay  valiantly 
at  last.  Fox  as  he  was,  he  might  at  least 
have  died  like  the  fox — dumb  and  game, 
biting  as  long  as  two  limbs  are  left  together. 
But  he  did  not.  The  upstart  who,  five  min- 
utes before,  had  been  sitting  at  supper  with 
the  queen,  while  noble  Scotchmen  stood  in 
waiting  behind  his  chair,  screamed  with  pain 
like  a  girl,  clung  to  his  mistress,  then  to  her 
bed,  and  was  dragged  out  howling  for  mercy, 
to  die  like  the  false  cur  that  he  was. 

**  Here  is  his  destiny,"  moralized  an  old 
porter,  as  he  stood  by,  and  saw  his  corpse 
flung  on  the  chest  in  the  lodge  ;  <<  for  on  this 
chest  was  his  first  bed  when  he  came  to  this 
place,  and  there  now  he  lieth,  a  very  niggard 
and  misknown  knave.'' 

It  is,  in  fact,  the  belief  in  Rizzio's  guilt 
with  Mary  which  explains  the  extreme  bru- 
tality of  the  conspirators  to  Mary  herself. 
Mere  political  jealousy  of  her  favorite  would 
not  have  vented  itself  in  gratuitous  insults 
to  her.  They  believed  Darnley's  story,  and 
^ere,  in  so  far,  his  dupes.  It  was  this,  per- 
haps, which  enabled  Mary  so  far  to  thrust 
aside  her  own  feelings  as  to  pardon  them,  that 
she  might  the  more  securely  wreak  her  ven- 
geance on  him. 

Of  her  guilt  with  Both  well,  and  her  com- 
plicity in  Darnley's  murder,  Mr.  Froude's 
pages  leave  simply  no  doubt.  He  has  made 
use  of  the  famous  **  Casket-letters."  But  it 
is  clear,  from  his  own  account,  that  they  are 
no  more  needed  to  enable  us  to  judge  of  her 
guilt  than  they  were  needed  at  the  time. 
Scotland,  England,  and  France,  made  up  their 
minds  at  once,  years  before  these  letters  were 
found,  and  we  may,  if  needful,  do  the  same. 

As  to  the  letters  themselves,  their  authen- 
ticity, as  is  well  known,  has  been  again  and 
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again  denied  of  late  years ;  so,  indeed,  has 
Mary's  guilt  of  any  kind.  It  has  been  con- 
sidered right,  perhaps  because  it  was  neces- 
sary, to  ignore  even  the  one  broad  fact,  worth 
any  dozen  others,  that  within  a  few  days  of 
Darnley's  death,  Mary  was  honoring,  caress- 
ing, playing  garden  games  with  the  man  who 
had  indubitably  murdered  her  husband,  and, 
as  the  public  were  informed,  abducted  and 
dishonored  her. 

**  But,"  says  Mr.  Froufie,  **  the  so-called 
certainties  of  history  are  but  varying  proba- 
bilities ;  and  when  witnesses  no  longer  sur- 
vive to  be  cross-questioned;  those  readers  and 
writers  who  judge  of  the  truth  by  their  emo- 
tions can  believe  what  they  please.  To  as- 
sert that  documents  were  forged,  or  that  wit- 
nesses were  tampered  with,  costs  them  no 
effort ;  they  are  spared  the  trouble  of  reflec- 
tion by  the  ready-made  assurance  of  their 
feelings." 

**  The  story  in  the  text,"  Mr.  Froude  says, 
in  a  note,  **  is  taken  from  the  depositions  of 
Anderson  and  Pitcairn ;  from  the  deposition 
of  Crawford  iui^he  Rolls'  House ;  and  from 
the  celebrated  Casket-letters  of  Mary  Stuart 
to  Both  well."  Out  of  these  materials,  Mr. 
Froude  has  constructed  a  story.  Which  for 
clearness,  pathos,  and  grace  of  style,  will  re- 
main a  KT^/ia  eg  ueit  as  one  of  the  most  perf<3ct 
specimens  of  writing  in  the  whole  range  of 
our  literature.  Of  the  letters,  he  says : 
**  Their  authenticity  will  be  discussed  in  a 
future  volume,  in  connection  with  their  discov- 
ery, and  with  the  examination  of  them  which 
then  took  place.  Meantime,  I  shall  assume 
the  genuineness  of  documents  which,  without 
turning  history  into  a  mere  creation  of  imag- 
inative sympathies,  I  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to 
doubt.  They  come  to  us,  after  having  passed 
the  keenest  scrutiny  both  in  England  and 
Scotland.  The  handwriting  was  found  to 
resemble  so  exactly  that  of  the  queen,  that 
the  most  accomplished  expert  could  detect  no 
difference.  One  of  these  letters  could  have 
been  invented  only  by  a  genius  equal  to  that 
of  Shakspeare;  and  that  one,  once  accom- 
plished, would  have  been  so  ovorpoweringly 
sufficient  for  its  purpose  that  no  forger  would 
have  multiplied  the  chances  of  detection  by 
adding  the  rest.  The  inquiry  at  the  time 
appears,  to  me,  to  supersede  authoritatively 
all  later  conjectures.  The  English  Council, 
among  whom  were  many  friends  of  Mary 
Stuart,  bad  the  French  originals  before  them, 
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while  we  have  only  translatioDs;  or  transla- 
tions of  traDBlatioDS.'' 

But  even  those,  it  seems  to  me,  are  enough. 
Read  that  one  letter,  of  which  Mr.  Froude 
well  says,  **  that  it  could  have  been  invented 


by  mere  sentimentality,  bat  just  ae  dangerous 
as  if  they  had  been  spread  about  by  Father 
Parsons  and  the  Jesuits  themselves,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  putting  into  the  minds  of 
men  an  entirely  false  view  of  the  Case.  The 
only  by  the  genius  of  a  Shakspeare,''  and   sixteenth    century  Jesuits,    however   (with 


judge  whether  it  could  have  been  written  by 
any  human  being  save  by  a  woman,  **  at  that 
strange  point  where  her  criminal  passion  be- 
comes almost  virtue  by  its  self-abandon- 
ment:"— 

*»  I  must  go  forward  with  my  odious  pur- 
poBe.  You  make  me  dissemble  so  far  that  I 
abhor  it.  If  it  were  not  to  obey  you,  I  had 
rather  die  than  do  it. 

«  «  •  •  • 

**  Have  no  evil  opinion  of  me  for  this,  for 
you  yourself  are  the  cause  of  it.  For  my  own 
private  revenge,  I  would  not  do  it  to  him. 
Seeing,  then,  that  to  obey  you,  mv  dear  love, 
I  spare  neither  honor,  conscience,  hazard,  nor 
gi'eatness,  I  pray  you  take  it  in  good  part." 

''^  Have  no  evil  opinion  of  me  for  this.^* 
What  man,  villain  enough  to  have  forged 
letters  in  Mary's  name,  would  have  had  also 
human  sympathy,  insight,  genius  enough  to 
have  forged  that  one  sentence  ;  to  have  thrown 
in  that  exquisite  touch  of  mingled  tenderness 
and  shame  ;  to  have  made  Mary's  highest  ob- 
ject, not  the  gratification  of  her  own  pleasure, 
but  Bothwell's  good  opinion  ;  to  have  repre- 
sented her,  and  not  him,  as  the  suppliant  and 
the  slave?  One  can  imagine — because  one 
knows  the  drama  of  those  days — what  sort  of 
stuflF  a  forger  would  have  put  into  Mary's 
mouth, — stuff  worthy  of  a  stage  Semiramisor 
Messalina :  but  instead,  we  find  words  such 
as  no  man — perhaps  not  even  Shakspeare — 
could  invent  or  imagine, — words  which  prove 
their  own  authenticity,  by  their  most  fantas- 
tic and  unexpected,  yet  most  simple  and  pa- 
thetic, adherence  to  human  nature.  Those 
who  doubt  the  terrible  fact  of  Mary's  having 
written  that  letter,  must  know  as  little  of  the 
laws  of  internal  evidonce  as  of  the  tricks  of 
the  human  heart. 

It  can  bo  no  pleasure  to  go  into  such  mat- 
ters,— no  pleasure  to  believe  any  woman  an 
adulteress  and  a  murderess.  But  as  often  as 
the  relation  of  Elizabeth  and  Mary  is  brought 
before  us,  so  often,  at  least  for  some  years  to 
come,  will  it  be  necessary  to  recollect  clearly 
what  it  was.  The  whole  matter,  ever  since 
Mr.  Hume  wrote  his  history,  has  been  over- 
.  laid   with  misstatements,  caused,  probably,  I  su I >jcct», — they  had  had  too  much  reason  to 


some  show  of  sense,  as  from  their  point  of 
view) ,  spoke  of  Mary  as  a  martyr,  dying  in 
defence  of  the  Holy  Roman  faith  :  it  was  re- 
served for  modern  Protestants  to  broach  the 
monstrous  theory  that  she  was  sacrificed  to 
the  jealousy  of  Elizabeth.  That  notion  might, 
indeed,  have  something  tragic  and  terrible 
about  it,  false  as  it  is,  if  it  could  only  be 
proved  that  the  two  great  queens  were  in  love 
with  the  same  man  at  the  same  moment,  and 
fought  Titanically  for  the  prize.  But  as  the 
favored  persotiage  required  by  that  hypoth- 
esis has  not  yet  been  discovered  in  history, 
it  remains  that  Elizabeth  could  have  been 
jealous  merely  of  Mary's  superior  beauty — 
and,  indeed,  one  has  seen  the  case  actually  so 
put,  by  some  wiseacre  who  had  probably  never 
taken  the  trouble  to  consider  what  a  deliber- 
ate and  diabolical  wickedness,  extending  over 
many  years,  he  was  imputing  to  the  English 
queen. 

Certainly,  if  such  people  hawi  wished  to 
further  the  influence  of  the  Romish  Church 
over  the  public  mind,  they  could  have  devised 
no  method  of  treating 'history  better  calculat- 
ed to  do  so,  than  to  represent  this  long  and 
internecine  battle  between  Protestantism  and 
Popery  as  merely  the  private  quarrel  of  two 
handsome  and  ambitious  women .  And ,  there- 
fore, ithis  necessary  to  repeat  again  and  again, 
that  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  was  not  merely 
heir  to  the  throne  of  England,  but  that  she 
considered  and  declared  herself  the  rightfiri 
queen  thereof  during  the  lifetime  of  Eliza- 
beth. That  she  was  the  hope  and  mainstay 
of  the  Popish  party,  both  in  England  and 
in  Scotland,  and  the  wily  and  unscrupulous 
foe  of  that  Protestant  cause  which  has  been 
the  strength  and  the  glory  of  both  countries 
alike.  That  for  that  very  reason  Elizabeth 
shrank  from  acknowledging  her  as  her  heir, 
because  she  knew  (as  Mr.  Froude  well  shows) 
that  to  do  so  was  to  sign  her  own  death-war- 
rant ;  that  she  would  have  been  shortly  mur- 
dered by  some  of  those  fiinatics,  who  were 
told  by  the  pope  and  the  Jesuits  that  her  as- 
sassination was  a  sacred  duty.  That  Mary,  by 
\wT  crimes,  alienated  from  her,  not  her  own 


froude'^  bistort  of.  bngland. 
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hate  her  already, —but  her  Catholic  friends  in 
France,  Spain,  and  England;  and  thus  ena- 
bled Elizabeth  to  detain  her  in  captivity  as 
the  only  security  against  one  who  was  an 
open  conspirator,  and  pretender  to  the  throne 
during  her  life ;  and  finally,  on  the  discovery 
of  fresh  plots  against  her  crown,  and  the  lib- 
erties and  religion  of  England,  which  had  by 
then  become  identified  with  the  Protestant 
cause,  to  bring  her  to  the  scaffold.  The  jus- 
tice or  injustice  of  that  sentence  will,  no 
doubt,  be  discussed  by  Mr.  Fronde  in  a  future 
▼olume,  as  ably  and  fairly  as  he  has  in  these 
volumes  discussed  Mary's  original  guilt ;  and 
if  he  shall  give  his  verdict  against  Queen 
Elizabeth, — and  therefore  against  the  Lords 
and  Commons  of  England,  who  concurred 
with  her  in  the  sentence, — we  are  bound  to 
listen  patiently  to  his  decision.  No  one  can 
come  clean-handed  out  of  such  a  long  and 
fearful  struggle  ;  and  the  party  which  are  in 
the  right  are  but  too  certain,  ere  their  work 
is  done,  to  have  likened  themselves  more 
than  once  to  the  party  which  is  in  the  wrong. 
But  that  Elizabeth  and  her  party  were  in 
the  right,  and  Mary  and  her  party  in  the 
wrong,  is  to  be  remembered  by  every  man 
who  calls  hiuisi'lf  a  Protestant ;  and  any  one 
who  has  observed  the  deep  denationalization 
of  mind  now  prevalent,  not  in  the  loyal, 
hereditary  Catholics  of  these  realms,  but  in 


those  who  have  lately  jomed,  or  are  inclined 
to  join,  the  Church  of  Rome  ;  their  dissatis- 
fiiction  with  the  whole  course  of  English  his- 
tory since  the  Conquest,  and  of  Scotch  history 
since  the  days  of  great  John  Knox,  for  what, 
thank  Heaven,  it  is — ^a  perpetual  rebellion 
against  ultramontane  tyranny ;  their  out- 
spoken contempt  for  all  feelings  and  instita- 
tions  which  are  most  honored  by  English  or 
by  Scotch, — those,  I  say,  who  have  jobserved 
this,  will  never  lose  an  opportunity  of  re- 
minding their  fellow-countrymen,  and  espe- 
cially the  young,  that  they  must,  in  justice  to 
their  native  land,  keep  unstained  and  dear 
their  broad  sense  of  right  and  wrong ;  and  re- 
member that  the  cause  which  Elizabeth  (with 
whatever  inconsistencies  and  weaknesses)  es- 
poused, was  the  cause  of  freedom  and  of  truth, 
which  has  led  these  realms  to  glory  ;  the 
cause  which  Mary  (with  whatever  excuses  of 
early  education)  espoused,  was  the  cause  of 
tyranny  and  of  lies,  which  would  have  led 
these  realms  to  ruin  ;  and  that  after  all — 

Victrix  Causa  Diis  ploouit,  et  victa  puellis. 

What  Mr.  Froude  will  have  to  say  on  this 
8ul)ject,  we  shall  wait  patiently  and  hopefully 
to  hear.  But  that  he  will  take,  in  the  main, 
the  same  view  as  has  been  taken  in  this  last 
page,  no  one  can  doubt,  who  has  read  his  al- 
ready published  volumes.  C.  K. 


Fbom  Pizarro  to  Concha. — The  Spanish 
Chancery  is  a  fair  match  for  the  English.  We 
bear  of  grnnGS  of  cho;«s  bo<|ucattietl  in  Spain  from 
sire  to  son,  but  the  Sjuiiish  courts  have  jui<t  do- 
eided  a  lawsuit  trarHmitttHl  tbnmtjh  eight  gen- 
erations. Tm)  ccntiirioH  anil  a  half  a^  the  in- 
beritaoce  of  the  con(|uon»r  of  Peru  fell  into  liti- 
gation togi>ther  with  that  of  his  nearest  kinsmen. 
The  litt^^ation  has  gone  on  till  it  fell  to  three  per- 
nons  to  claim  each  one  the  whole  of  the  Pizarro 
estate**.  One  of  those  claimants  is  tho  Duchess 
dc  la  Concclada,  Mirehion<'*<s  of  Douro  and  wife 
of  the  fimous  (.'aptain-deneril  of  Cuba,  Marshal 
(.\>ncha  ;  another  is  a  Kran.le**,  tfje  Duke  of  No- 
b'ejifl;  and  the  third  a  laly,  the  Mardiione-s 
of  Ij^  Conqiiista.  The  court-?  have  divilei  the 
•initits.  The  wife  of  Marshal  r«»ncha  n*oeive<l  the 
iiihentancc  of  Pizarro  himself,  the  slayer  of  the 
li.c\3  and  spoiler  of  Peru  ;  the  Manrhioness  of 
Li  Tonquista  recoi\es  the  entaileil  estate  of  (lon- 
iiUs  Pizarro  ;  tlic  Duke  of  Noblej.is  is  lx>we<l  out 
uf  court,  and  the  estate  of  Ferdinand  Piiarro, 


brother  of  the  conqaeror,  goes  to  the  charitable 
establishments  of  Madrid. 


'  Letters  of  Felix  Mendelssohn  Bariholdy  from 

I      1833  to  1847.     Translated  by  Lady  Wallace. 

I      Ix)ngman8. 

I  We  are  glad  to  welcome  these  delightful  and 
characteristic  letters  in  their  English  drees  (al- 
ready reviewed  m  our  columns  in  the  original 
German).  The  translation  seems  to  Im?  very  ^lith- 
ful  and  conscientious.  A  few  pa88ap;es  here  and 
there  struck  us  as  ol)scure  or  imperfect  ;  but  on 
comparing  them  with  the  original,  the  im()erfeo- 
tions  proved  i«  almost  every  case  to  he  in  Men- 
delssohn himself,  who  appoirs  to  have  l)een  con- 
scions  of  this  <lefect,  if  we  may  judge  from  a 
letter  to  his  father  on  p;ij^  70.  The  N»ok  is  well 
fr<>t  up,  and  is  prefixed  by  a  fine  steel  engraving 
fi-om  a  likeness  of  Mendelssohn  taken  after  death 
by  llens^'l, — 1\  l>eautiful  portrait,  which  brings 
the  noitle  and  simiewhat  careworn  face  before  us 
with  touching  reality. — Spectator, 
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From  The  Watchman  and  Reflector. 
ABRAHAM   LINCOLN. 

BT   MRS.  HABBIET  BEECUER  8T0WE. 

The  revolution  through  which  the  Ameri- 
can nation  is  passing  is  not  a  mere  local  con- 
Yulsion.  It  is  a  war  for  a  principle  which 
concerns  all  mankind.  It  is  the  war  for  the 
rights  of  the  working  classes  of  mankind,  as 
against  the  usurpation  of  privileged  aristoc- 
racies. .You  can  make  nothing  else  of  it. 
That  is  the  reason  why,  like  a  shaft  of  light 
in  the  judgment-day,  it  has  gone  through  all 
nations,  dividing  to  the  right  and  the  left  the 
multitudes.  For  us  and  our  cause,  all  the 
common  working  classes  of  Europe — all  that 
toil  and  sweat  and  are  oppressed.  Against 
us,  all  privileged  classes,  nobles,  princes, 
bankers,  and  great  manufacturers,  and  all 
who  live  at  ease.  A  silent  instinct,  piercing 
to  the  dividing  of  soul  and  spirit,  joints  and 
marrow,  has  gone  through  the  earth,  and 
sent  every  soul  with  instinctive  certainty 
where  it  belongs.  The  poor  laborers  of 
Birmingham  and  Manchester,  the  poor  silk 
weavers  of  Lyons,  to  whom  our  conflict  has 
been  present  starvation  and  lingering  death, 
have  stood  bi-avely  for  us.  No  sophistries 
could  blind  or  deceive  them;  they  knew  that 
our  cause  was  their  cause,  and  they  have  suf- 
fered their  part  heroically,  as  if  fighting  by 
our  si^e,  because  they  knew  that  our  victory 
was  to  be  their  victory.  On  the  other  side, 
all  aristocrats  and  holders  of  exclusive  privi- 
leges have  felt  the  instinct  of  opposition,  and 
the  sympathy  with  a  struggling  aristocracy, 
for  they,  too,  feel  that  our  victory  will  be 
their  doom. 

This  great  contest  has  visibly  been  held  in 
the  hands  of  Almighty  God,  and  is  a  fulfil- 
ment of  the  solemn  prophecies  with  which 
the  Bible  is  sown  thick  as  stars,  that  he 
would  spare  the  soul  of  the  needy,  and  judge 
the  cause  of  the  poor.  It  was  he  who  chose 
the  instrument  for  this  work,  and  he  chose 
him  with  a  visible  reference  to  the  rights  and 
interests  of  the  great  majority  of  mankind, 
for  which  he  stands. 

Abraham  Lincoln  is  in  the  strictest  sense 
a  man  of  the  working  classes.  All  his  advan- 
tages and  abilities  are  those  of  a  man  of  the 
working  classes  ;  all  his  disadvantages  and 
disabilities  are  those  of  a  man  of  the  working 
classes  ;  and  his  position  now  at  the  head  of 
one  of  the  most  powerful  nations  of  the 
earth,  is  a  sign  to  all  who  live  by  labor  that 


their  day  is  coming.  Lincoln  was  bom  to 
the  inheritance  of  hard  work  as  truly  as  the 
poorest  laborer's  son  that  digs  in  our  fields. 
At  seven  years  of  age  be  was  set  to  work, 
axe  in  hand,  to  clear  up  a  fisirm  in  a  Western 
forest.  Until  he  was  seventeen  his  life  was 
that  of  a  simple  farm  laborer,  with  only  such 
intervals  of  schooling  as  farm  laborers  get. 
Probably  the  school  instruction  of  his  whole 
life  would  not  amount  to  more  than  one  year. 
At  nineteen  he  made  a  trip  to*New  Orleans 
as  a  hired  hand  on  a  flat  boat,  and  on  his  re- 
turn he  split  the  rails  for  a  log  cabin  and 
built  it,  and  enclosed  ten  acres  of  land  with  a 
rail  fence  of  his  own  handiwork.  The  next 
year  he  hired  himself  for  twelve  dollars  a 
month  to  build  a  flat  boat  and  take  her  to 
New  Orleans ;  and  any  one  who  knows  what 
the  life  of  a  Mississippi  boatman  was  in  those 
days,  must  know  that  it  involved  every  kind 
of  labor.  In  1832,  in  the  Black  Hawk  In- 
dian War,  the  hardy  boatman  volunteered  to 
fight  for  his  country,  and  was  unanimously 
elected  a  captain,  and  served  with  honor  for 
a  season  in  frontier  military  life.  After  this, 
while  serving  as  a  postmaster,  he  began  his 
law  studies,  borrowing  the  law  books  he  was 
too  poor  to  buy,  and  studying  by  the  light 
of  his  evening  fire.  He  acquired  a  name  in 
the  country  about  as  a  man  of  resources  and 
shrewdness ;  he  was  one  that  people  looked 
to  for  counsel  in  exigencies,  and  to  whom 
they  were  ready  to  depute  almost  any  enter- 
prise which  needed  skill  and  energy.  The 
surveyor  of  Sangamon  County  being  driven 
with  work,  came  to  him  to  take  the  survey 
of  a  tract  ofl"  from  his  hands.  True,  he  bad 
never  studied  surveying — but  what  of  that? 
He  accepted  the  "job,""'  procured  a  chain,  a 
treatise  on  surveying,  and  did  the  work.  Do 
we  not  see  in  this  a  parable  of  the  wider 
wilderness  which  in  later  years  he  has  un- 
dertaken to  survey  and  fit  for  human  habita- 
tion without  chart  or  surveyor's  chain? 

In  1836  our  backwoodsman,  flat-boat  hand, 
captain,  surveyor,  obtained  a  license  to  prac- 
tise law,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  rose  rap- 
idly. 

His  honesty,  shrewdness,  energy,  and  keen 
practical  insight  into  men  and  things  soon 
made  him  the  most  influential  man  in  his 
State.  He  became  the  reputed  leader  of 
the  Whig  party,  and  canvassed  the  State  as 
stump  speaker  in  time  of  Henry  Clay,  and  in 
1846  v^as  elected  representative  to  Congress. 


ABRAHAM    LINCOLK. 


Here  he  met  the  grindiDg  of  the  greiit  ques- 
tion  of  the  day — the  upper  and  nether  mill- 
stone of  slavery  and  freedom  revolving  against 
each  other.  Lincoln's  whole  nature  inclined 
him  to  be  a  harmonizer  of  conflicting  parties 
rather  than  a  committed  combatant  on  either 
ride.  lie  was  firmly  and  from  principle  an 
enemy  to  slavery — but  the  ground  he  occu- 
pied in  Congress  was  in  some  respects  a  mid- 
dle one  between  the  advance  guard  of  the 
anti-slavery  and  the  spears  of  the  fire-eaters. 
He  voted  with  John  Quincy  Adams  for  the 
receipt  of  anti-slavery  petitions ;  he  voted 
with  Giddings  for  a  committee  of  mquiry  into 
the  constitutionality  of  slavery  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  the  expediency  of  abolish- 
ing slavery  in  that  District ;  he  voted  for  the 
▼arious  resolutions  prohibiting  slavery  in  the 
territories  to  be  acquired  from  Mexico,  and 
he  voted  forty- two  times  for  the  Wilmot 
Proviso.  In  Jan.  16,  1849,  he  ofiered  a  plan 
for  abolishing  slavery  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, by  compensation  from  the  national 
treasury,  with  the  consent  of  a  majority  of 
the  citizens.  ||e  opposed  the  annexation  of 
Texas,  but  voted  for  the  bill  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  the  war. 

But  at  the  time  of  the  repeal  of  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise  he  took  the  field,  heart  and 
tool, .against  the  plot  to  betray  our  territories 
to  slavery.  It  was  mainly  owing  to  his  ex- 
ertions that  at  this  critical  period  a  Repuhli- 
cato  Senator  was  elected  from  Illinois,  when  a 
Republican  Senator  in  the  trembling  national 
scales,  of  the  conflict  was  worth  a  thousand 
timed  his  weight  in  gold. 

Little  did  the  Convention  that  nominated 
Abraham  Lincoln  for  President  know  what 
they  were  doing.  Little  did  the  honest, 
fntlierly,  patriotic  man,  who  stood  in  his 
simplicity  on  the  platform  at  Springfield ,  ask- 
inj;  tlic  prayers  of  his  townsmen  and  receiv- 
ing t'.uir  pledges  to  rememlx;r  him,  foresee 
how  awfully  he  was  to  need  those  prayers, 
the  prayers  of  all  this  nation,  and  the  prayers 
of  all  the  working,  suffering  common  people 
throughout  the  world.  God's  hand  was  upon 
bim  with  a  visible  psotcction,  saving  first 
from  the  danger  of  assassination  at  Baltimose 
•nd  bringing  him  safely  to  our  n'ltional  cap- 
itaL  Then  the  world  has  seen  and  wondered 
at  the  greati'st  sign  and  marvel  of  our  day, 
to  wit ;  a  plain  working  man  of  the  people, 
with  no  more  culture,  instruction,  or  educa- 
tion than  any  such  working  man  may  obtain 
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for  himself,  called  on  to  conduct  the  passage 
of  a  great  people  through  a  crisis  involving 
the  destinies  of  the  whole  world.  The  eyes 
of  princes,  nobles,  aristocrats,  of  dukes,  earls, 
scholars,  statesmen,  vrarriors,  all  turned  on 
the  plain  backwoodsman,  with  his  simple 
sense,  his  imperturbable  simplicity,  his  de- 
termined relf-reliance,  his  impracticable  and 
incorruptible  honesty,  as  he  sat  amid  the 
war  of  conflicting  elements,  with  unpretend- 
ing steadiness,  striving  to  guide  the  national 
ship  through  a  channel  at  whose  perils  the 
world ^s  oldest  statesmen  stood  aghast.  The 
brilliant  courts  of  £urope  levelled  their  opera- 
glasses  at  the  phenomenon.  Fair  ladies  saw 
that  he  had  horny  hands  and  disdained  white 
gloves.  Dapper  diplomatists  were  shocked 
at  his  system  of  etiquette;  but  old  statesmen, 
who  knew  the  terrors  of  that  passage,  were 
wiser  than  court  ladies  and  dandy  diploma- 
tists, and  watched  him  with  a  fearful  curios- 
ity, simply  asking,  *<  Will  that  awkward  old 
backwoodsman  really  get  that  ship  through  ? 
If  he  does,  it  will  be  time  for  us  to  look 
about  us." 

Sooth  to  say,  our  own  politicians  were 
somewhat  shocked  with  his  state-papers  at 
first.  Why  not  let  us  make  them  a  little 
more  conventional,  and  file  them  to  a  classi- 
cal pattern  ?  **  No,"  was  his  reply,  **  I  shall 
write  them  myself.  The  people  will  understand 
them.^^  **  But  this  or  that  form  of  expression 
is  not  elegant,  not  classical."  **  The  people 
will  understand  it,'*'*  has  been  his  invariable 
reply.  And  whatever  may  be  said  of  his 
state-papers,  as  compared  with  the  classic 
standards,  it  has  been  a  fact  that  they  have 
always  been  wonderfully  well  understood  by 
the  people,  and  that  since  the  time  of  Wash- 
ington, the  state-papers  of  no  President  have 
more  controlled  the  popular  mind.  And  one 
reason  for  this  is,  that  they  have  been  infor- 
mal  and  undiplomatic.  They  have  more  re- 
sembled a  father's  talks  to  his  children  than 
a  state-paper.  And  they  have  had  that  rel- 
ish and  smack  of  the  soil,  that  appeal  to  the 
simple  human  heart  and  head,  which  is  a 
greater  power  in  writing  than  the  most  art- 
ful devices  of  rhetoric.  Lincoln  might  well 
say  with  the  apostle,  **  But  though  I  be  rude 
in  speech  yet  not  in  knowledge,  but  we  have 
been  thoroughly  made  manifest  among  you  in 
all  things."  His  rejection  of  what  is  called 
fine  writing  was  as  deliberate  as  St.  Paul's, 
and  for  the  same  reason — because  he  felt  that 
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he  was  speaking  on  a  subject  which  roust  be 
made  clear  to  the  lowest  intellect,  though  it 
should  fail  to  captivate  the  highest.  But  we 
say  of  Lincoln ^8  writing,  that  for  all  true, 
manly  purposes  of  writing,  there  are  passages 
in  his  state-papers  that  could  not  be  better 
put ;  they  are  absolutely  perfect.  They  are 
brief,  condensed,  intense,  and  with  a  power 
of  insight  and  expression  which  make  them 
worthy  to  be  inscribed  in  letters  of  gold. 
Such  are  some  passages  of  the  celebrated 
Springfield  letter,  especially  that  masterly 
one  where  he  compares  the  conduct  of  the 
patriotic  and  loyal  blacks  with  that  of  the 
treacherous  and  disloyal  whites.  No  one  can 
read  this  letter  without  feeling  the  influence 
of  a  mind  both  strong  and  generous. 

Lincoln  is  a  strong  man,  but  his  strength 
is  of  a  peculiar  kind  ;  it  is  not  aggressive  so 
much  as  passive,  and  among  piassive  things, 
it  is  like  the  strength  not  so  much  of  a  stone 
buttress  as  of  a  wire  cable.  It  is  strength 
swaying  to  every  influence,  yielding  on  this 
side  and  on  that  to  {)opular  needs,  yet  tena- 
ciously and  inflexibly  bound  to  carry  its  great 
end ;  and  probably  by  no  other  kind  of 
strength  could  our  national  ship  have  been 
drawn  safely  thus  far  during  the  tossings  and 
tempests  which  beset  her  way. 

Surrounded  by  all  sorts  of  conflicting 
claims,  by  traitors,  by  half-hearted,  timid 
men,  by  Border  States  men,  and  Free  States 
men,  by  radical  Abolitionists  and  Conserva- 
tives, ho  has  listened  to  all,  weighed  the 
words  of  all,  waited,  observed,  yielded  now 
here  and  now  there,  but  in  the  main  kept  one 
influxiblc,  honest  purpose,  and  drawn  the 
national  ship  through. 

In  times  of  our  trouble  Abraham  Lincoln 
has  iiad  his  turn  of  being  the  best  abused 
man  of  our  nation.  Like  Moses  leading  his 
Israel  through  the  wilderness,  he  has  seen 
the  day  when  every  man  seemed  ready  to 
stone  him,  and  yet,  with  simple,  wiry,  steady 
pei-severance,  he  has  held  on,  conscious  of 
honest  intentions,  and  looking  to  God  for 
help.  All  the  nation  have  felt,  in  the  in- 
cn^asing  solemnity  of  his  proclamations  and 
papers,  how  deep  an  education  was  being 
wrought  in  his  mind  by  this  simple  faith  in 
God,  the  ruler  of  nations,  and  this  humble 
willingness  to  learn  the  awful  lessons  of  his 
providence. 

We  do  not  mean  to  give  j;he  impression 
that  Lincoln  is  a  religious  man  in  the  sense 
in  which   that  term  is  popularly  applied. 
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We  believe  he  has  never  made  any  such  pro> 
fession,  but  we  see  evidence  that  in  passing 
through  this  dreadful  national  crisiB  he  has 
been  forced  by  the  very  anguish  of  the  strug- 
gle to  look  upward,  where  any  rational 
creature  must  look  for  support.  No  man  in 
this  agony  has  suffered  more  and  deeper, 
albeit  with  a  dry,  weary,  patient  pain,  that 
seemed  to  some  like  insensibility.  *<  Which- 
ever way  it  ends,'*  he  said  to  the  writer,  **  I 
have  the  impression  that  /  sha'n't  last  long 
after  it*s  over."  After  the  dreadful  repulse 
of  Fredericksburg,  bis  heavy  eyes  and  worn 
and  weary'  air  told  how  oar  reverses  wore 
upon  him,  and  yet  there  was  a  never-failing 
fund  of  patience  at  bottom  that  sometimes 
rose  to  the  surface  in  some  droll,  quaint  say- 
ing, or  story,  that  forced  a  laugh  even  from 
himself. 

There  have  been  times  with  many,  of  im- 
petuous impatience,  when  our  national  ship 
seemed  to  lie  water-logged  and  we  have  called 
aloud  for  a  deliverer  of  another  fashion, — a 
brilliant  general,  a  dashing,  fearless  states- 
man, a  man  who  could  daoi  and  do,  who 
would  stake  all  on  a  die,  anci^vin  or  lose  by 
a  brilliant  coup  de  mcdn.  It  may  comfort 
our  minds  that  since  He  who  ruleth  in  the 
armies  of  nations  set  no  such  man  to  this 
work,  that  perhaps  He  saw  in  the  man 
whom  He  did  send  some  peculiar  fitness  and 
aptitudes  therefo".  * 

Slow  and  careful  in  coming  to  resolutions, 
willing  to  talk  with  every  person  who  has 
anything  to  show  on  any  siae  of  a  disputed 
subject,  long  in  weighing  and  pondering,  at- 
tached to  constitutional  limits  and  time-hon- 
ored landmarks,  Lincoln  certainly  was  the 
safest  leader  a  nation  could  have  at  a  time 
when  the  habeas  corpus  must  bo  suspended, 
and  all  the  constitutional  and  minor  rights  of 
citizens  be  thrown  into  the  hands  or  their 
military  leader.  A  reckless,  bold,  theorizing, 
dashing  man  of  genius  mieht  have  wrecked 
our  Constitution  and  ended  us  in  a  splendid 
military  despotism. 

Among  the  many  accusations  which  in 
hours  of  ilMuck  have  been  thrown  out  upon 
Lincoln,  it  is  remarkable  that  he  has  never 
been  called  self-eeeking,  or  selfish.  When 
we  were  troubled  and  sat  in  darkness,  and 
looked  doubtfully  towards  the  presidential 
chair,  it  was  never  that  we  doubted  the  good- 
will of  our  pilot — only  the  clearness  of  his 
eyesight.  But  Almighty  God  has  granted 
to  him  that  clearness  of  vision  which  he 
fr'iVL'H  to  the  true-hearted,  and  enal)led  him 
to  set  his  honest  foot  in  that  promised  land 
of  freedom  which  is  to  be  the  patrimony  of 
ail  men,  black  and  white — and  from  hence- 
forth nations  shall  rise  up  to  call  him  blesBed. 
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Prom  The  Reader. 
THACKERAY. 
NiNB  mornings  ago  the  noble  Thackeray, 
for  whom  we  had  all  anticipated  a  longer  life 
of  oontinued  activity  and  honor  than  the  fifty- 
two  years  ho  had  then  attained,  was  found 
dead  in  his  bed  ;  and  for  three  days  already 
hiB  body  has  been  resting  in  its  grave  at  Een- 
aal  Green.  London,  and  all  Great  Britain, 
and  all  thai  portion  of  the  earth  that  is 
reached  by  our  English  tongue,  are  so  much 
poorer  at  this  beginning  of  a  new  year  than 
they  thought  to  be  as  the  old  year  veas  draw- 
ing to  its  close.  It  will  be  told  hereafter  how 
Thackeray  lived  almost  to  the  end  of  the  year 

1863,  and  how,  just  as  men  began  to  write 

1864,  ho  was  missed  from  the  midst  of  them. 
London  will  miss  him.     When  wo  image 

to  ourselves  what  London  is  and  what  has 
been  its  history,  it  is  astonishing  how  much 
of  what  is  fondest  in  our  representations  con- 
Bists  of  recollections  of  the  successive  clusters 
of  eminent  men,  and  especially  of  eminent 
men  of  letters,  that  have  there  passed  their 
lives.  As  far  back  as  the  days  of  Chaucer 
and  Gower  the  tradition  begins ;  it  is  but 
fointly  kept  up  from  that  period  till  it  bursts 
forth  afresh  in  the  glorious  London  of  Shak- 
tpeare,  Ben  Jonson,  and  all  the  Elizabeth- 
ans; since  which  time  what  is  London,  in 
the  popular  notion  of  its  history,  but  that 
orer-growing,  ever-roaring  city  in  the  midst 
of  which  company  after  company  of  the  natu- 
ral successors  of  those  poetic  and  dramatic 
i3izabethans  have  found  their  habitations  and 
iDdaoements,  their  hard  or  easy  livelihoods, 
and  their  noted  or  unnoted  graves?  To 
the  Elizabethans  succeeded  the  Wits  of  the 
Restoration,  apart  from  whom,  in  an  obscure 
oatskirt,  sat  Milton,  M  and  blind  ;  to  these 
the  Wits  of  Queen  Anne's  reign ;  and  to  these 
the  Georgians,  elder,  middle,  ahd  later,  to  the 
Terge  of  oar  own  times.  In  each  generation, 
of  course,  there  have  been  men  of  literary 
eekbrity,  not  congregated  in  London,  but 
distributed  over  the  reet«of  the  land,  whether 
in  other  cities  or  in  country-neighborhoods ; 
and  sometimes  the  centre  of  greatest  intel- 
lectual power  has  certainly  not  been  in  tlie 
metropolis.  But,  in  the  main,  the  greatet<t 
quantity  of  British  literary  talent,  at  any  one 
time,  has  always,  for  natural  reasons,  been 
aggregated  in  London  ;  and  the  conspicuous 
literary  duster  of  any  one  time  has  consisted 
of  men  and  women  whom  their  contempora- 


ries could  recognize  as  Londoners.  In  our 
own  age,  more  expressly  than  in  most  others,  | 
this  has  been  the  case.  If  we  reckon  this  age 
from  the  beginning  of  our  present  sovereign's 
reign  in  1837,  and  if,  adopting  a  collective 
name  that  has  been  proposed,  we  call  the 
British  authors  of  these  last  twenty-six  years 
**  the  Victorians,'*  then  a  more  than  usual 
proportion  of  these  Victorians  have  belonged, 
or  are  still  belonging,  to  London.  It  is  a 
cluster  to  be  proud  of —  a  cluster  that  will 
shine  in  our  literary  history,  even  when  the 
lustre  of  the  preceding  Georgian  era  of  Dr. 
Samuel  Johnson,  and  that  of  the  earlier  era 
of  Queen  Anne's  Wits,  are  still  remembered 
in  the  comparison.  Who  shall  venture  to 
draw  up  now  a  complete  list  of  these  eminent 
Victorians — including  alike  the  historians, 
the  poets,  the  novelists,  the  moralists,  and 
the  philosophers  whom  future  times  are  likely 
to  take  account  of  under  that  designation? 
Or  who  so  bold  as,  out  of  the  forty  or  fifty  of 
all  orders  that  might  compose  such  a  list  of 
the  indubitably  eminent,  to  select  five  or  six, 
and  aver,  **  These  are  they  that  will  be  looked 
back  upon  as  the  pre-eminent  of  our  era,  as 
the  Victorian  stars  of  the  greatest  magni- 
tude "  ?  We  are  in  the  noise  and  dust  of  the 
present ;  the  most  blatant  and  sociable  have 
it  their  own  way  for  a  season;  and,  in  the 
fall  and  click  of  a  thousand  hammers,  few  can 
tell  who  is  working  in  pinchbeck,  and  who  is 
beating  and  shaping  the  finest  gold.  Time 
will  find  out ;  or,  if  even  Time  should  not 
trouble  itself  to  do  so,  what  does  it  matter? 
One  of  our  Victorians,  however,  we  can  all 
at  this  moment  speak  of  with  certainty  as 
sure  to  rank  among  the  pre-eminent  of  that 
designation,  however  strict  may  be  the  post- 
humous criticism.  We  have  laid  him  this 
week  in  the  cemetery  of  Kenwil  Green. 

Exclude  our  purely  scientific  men,  exclude 
our  artists,  and  think  only  of  our  men  of 
letters  since  Queen  Victoria  came  to  the 
throne,  and  whatever  common  measure  of 
intellectual  power  or  of  influence  may  then 
be  applied  to  the  forty  or  fifty  of  all  orders 
who  may  be  reckoned  up  as  eminent  Victo- 
rians under  that  designation,  Thackeray  will 

■figure  as  indubitably  one  of  the  chief..'  As 

I  one  of  our  con  tern  p>raries   has  alri'ady  re- 
marked, Thackeray  was  characteristically  a 

!  Victorian — pre-eminently  a  writer  whom  our 
era  can  claim  as,  both  chronologically  and  by 

{ the  cast  of  his  genius,  belonging  to  itself. 
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And  he  waB,  distinctly,  throughout  his  liter- 
ary life,  one  of  the  Lt)ndon  cluster  of  our  Vic- 
torians. Born  in  India,  but  educated  here, 
first  at  that  Charterhouse  School  of  which 
he  delighted  to  make  mentiom,  and  then 
at  Cambridge,  he  had  destined  himself,  in  so 
far  as  for  any  profession  at  all,  for  that  of 
Art ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  he  had  travelled 
about  and  seen  much  of  the  world  in  his 
youth  that  circumstances  placed  the  pen  in 
his  hand  and  fixed  him  in  his  true  position 
as  a  London  man  of  letters.  It  was  precisely 
in  the  first  years  of  Queen  Victorians  reign 
that  Thackeray  became  a  writer  for  London 
newspapers  and  periodicals  ;  and  the  twenty- 
six  years  of  this  reign  that  have  now  elapsed 
exactly  measure  the  duration  of  Thackeray's 
literary  career.  For  at  least  ten  years  of  this 
.  time  he  was  a  Londoner  simply — unknown 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  Fleet-Street  and  Pali- 
Mall  world,  though  there  were  discerning 
friends  there  who  marked  his  great  powers, 
and  prophesied  their  wider  recognition  ;  and 
it  is  only  since  about  1847,  that,  with  the 
full  cognizance  of  the  Three  Kingdoms,  Thack- 
eray, still  moving  among  Londoners,  has  been 
looked  at  by  them  as  one  of  those  pre-eminent 
five  or  six  of  their  number  whom  History  will 
remember  as  among  the  most  illustrious  of 
Queen  Vict.)ria'8  subjects.  How  nobly  by 
his  very  presence  he  sustained  this  high 
honor  !  W  ho  that  has  seen  Tliackeray  can 
ever  lose  the  imago  of  that  tall  great  figure, 
beside  which  even  tall  men  in  a  room  seemed 
lessened,  or  of  that  broad  and  massive  head, 
prematurely  gray?  As  there  was  no  man 
better  known  in  the  society  of  London  or 
more  constantly  in  the  midst  of  it,  so  there 
was  no  man  in  it  that  all  in  all  gave  one  An 
impresfiion  of  greater  dignity,  or  strength,  or 
wit,  or  weii^ht.  Not  abundant  in  speech,  but 
frauk,  choice,  deci.^ive,  indignant  where  there 
was  need,  and  sometimes  daringly  trenchant 
and  contemptuous,  he  had  a  tongue  that  well 
served,  for  tiiose  who  knew  his  ways,  his 
powerful  and  original  brain.  And  now  no 
more  will  that  peculiar  voice  be  heard,  and 
that  largo  figuru  seen  among  the  Londoners. 
No  more,  when  a  London  social  gathering  is 
to  take  place,  will  it  be  announced,  as  some- 
thing worth  knowing,  that  Thackeray  is  to 
be  there  ;  no  more  on  going  to  such  a  gath- 
ering, will  Thackeray's  unexpected  presence 
make  the  occacion  more  memorable.     One  of 
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the  great  starB  of  our  Victorian  clastcr  has 
vanished  from  tke  London  sky. 

What  the  loss  is  to  the  land  at  large  and 
to  the  British  literature  of  car  epoch  who 
can  at  present  tell  ?  No  more,  in  periodicals, 
or  in  books,  shall  we  expect  new  issaes  of 
that  charming,  graceful,  exact,  and  trans- 
parent English,  which  we  recognized  at  the 
first  opening  of  the  pages,  and  the  fountain 
of  which  we  would  have  kept  forever  flow- 
ing, if  only  that  we  might  be  kept  in  mind 
of  the  possibility  of  the  classic  use  of  our 
tongue  in  an  age  of  slip-slop  and  scores  of 
competing  mannerisms.  No  more,  over  new 
pages  of  this  inimitable  English,  shall  we 
follow  the  humors,  the  whimsies,  the  char- 
acteristic trains  of  reflection  of  that  brave, 
original,  knowing,  and  finely  cultured  mind 
— here  provoked  to  laughter  by  the  wildest 
farce,  there  touched  in  our  finer  nerves  by 
some  sudden  stroke  of  the  pensive  or  the  sad, 
anon  almost  alarmed  at  the  savageness  of  the 
satire,  or  made  to  wince  at  feeling  ourselves 
seen  through  and  our  deceits  detected.  No 
more  among  the  pleasures  of  our  more  cul- 
tured British  homes  will  be  that  of  reading 
new  stories  by  Thackeray.  The  round  of  his 
creations  is  complete,  and  to  that  wondrous 
company  of  imaginary  beings,  of  such  marked 
characters  and  physiognomies,  that  sprang 
from  his  teeming  fancy  within  the  last  quar- 
ter of  a  century,  and  have  taken  their  al- 
ready familiar  places  in  the  vast  population 
of  our  British  world  of  fiction,  no  more  will 
now  be  added.  We  must  go  back  now,  so 
far  as  we  would  have  this  pleasure  from  him 
renewed,  upon  the  novels  and  miscellanies 
which  he  has  left  us.  No  more  will  our 
critics  be  able  to  spin  their  old  disquisition 
on  the  points  of  contrast  between  the  living 
Dickens  and  the  living  Thackeray.  Dickens, 
let  us  be  thankful,  still  survives  among  ns  in 
the  full  practice  of  that  rich  and  marvellous 
genius  in  prose-fiction  which  had  won  him 
his  national  fame  before  Thackeray's  rival 
powers  had  been  heard  of,  and  the  unabated 
force  of  which,  even  after  Thackeray's  so- 
called  rivalry  with  him  was  established, 
Thackeray  was  one  of  the  most  eager  to  as- 
sert and  to  admire.     But,  though  this  habit 

■  of  talking  of  the  two  as  rivals  has  been  carried 
too  far, — although  the  two  were  not  so  much 
rivals  as  contemporaneous  examples  of  dia- 

I  tinct  styles  of  literary  art,  the  existence  of 
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both  of  \?bich  in  any  one  time  is  always  to 
be  looked  for  and  always  to  b^  desired, — yet, 
one  cannot  help  feeling  that,  for  the  moment, 
by  Thackeray's  death,  the  desirable  balance 
is  somewhat  disturbed.  He,  among  our  nov- 
eliats,  was  the  apostle  and  representative  of 
Realism  as  opposed  to  Romanticism  ;  and  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  make  out  this  as  one 
of  our  many  reasons  for  regretting  Thackeray's 
I068 — that  to  him,  more  perhaps  than  to  any 
otber  popular  writer  of  our  generation,  may 
be  traced  that  revival  of  a  wliolesome  spirit 
of  Realism,  of  a  tendency  to  keep  close  to  nat- 
ure and  fact,  and  to  bring  into  fiction  a  sur- 
charge of  actual  matter  of  observation,  which 
bos  certainly  been  one  of  the  intellectual 
pbenomcna  of  our  time.  By  Tliackcray's 
death  the  balance  is  a  little  disturbed,  for  we 
have  no  such  masculine  master  of  reality  in 
fiction  left  to  antagonize  the  tendency  to  ex- 
cess in  the  fantastic.  All  in  all,  in  Thackeray 
British  Literature  has  lost  a  man  the  precise 
like  of  whom  had  never  preceded  him  and 
will  never  again  >)e  seen.  Thinking  of  the 
combination  of  qualities  that  existed  in  him, 
we  may  well  speak  of  his  as  a  genius  in  many 
respects  unique  in  the  entire  range  of  British 
literary  history. 

There  will  be  more  private  and  sacred  re- 
greta  for  Thackeray,  of  which  it  is  hardly 
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possible  to  speak  here.  To  the  peculiar  kind- 
heartedness  of  the  man,  despite  the  apparent 
cynicism  of  his  writings  and  the  seeming 
dryness  at  times  of  his  manner,  there  is  but 
one  testimony  from  all  who  really  knew  him. 
The  anecdotes  that  one  hears  of  him  in  this 
respect — how  he  would  fold  up  a  sovereign 
or  two,  put  them  inside  a  book,  and  then 
wrap  the  book  up  in  paper  and  address  it,  so 
that,  in  case  he  should  be  out  when  the  ex- 
pected acquaintance  wlio  wanted  the  little 
help  called  for  it,  his  servant  might  not  know 
the  exact  purpose  of  the  call,  or  how  again  he 
would  enclose  a  few  sovereigns  in  a  pill-box, 
and  leave  them  with  a  poor  old  lady  patient 
who  wanted  that  kind  of  medicine  most,  with 
the  inscription  outside  <*  to  be  taken  one  at  a 
time," — these  anecdotes  have  all  a  certain 
characteristic  air  of  Thackeray.  No  more 
will  there  be  these  quaint  and  secret  acts  of 
charity  by  the  hand  of  Thackeray.  Many 
who  needed  his  charity  will  miss  him ;  and 
many  who  needed  it  not  will  miss  henceforth 
his  generous  and  hospitable  friendship.  Nor, 
while  his  friends  ond  the  world  at  large  feel 
their  own  loss,  let  those  two  be  forgotten  who 
grieve  at  the  hearth  in  Kensington  where  he 
will  no  more  be  seen.  Ijct  the  love  and  re- 
spect that  the  nation  owes  to  Thackeray  de- 
scend to  Thackeray's  daughters. 


Late  last  week  Sir  George  Grey,  at  the  sug-' 
flestion  of  the  juJge  who  tried  him,  onlered  an 
inquiry  into  the  present  state  of  Mr.  G.  V.  Town- 
ley's  min'V  The  judge  expressed  himself,  it  is 
Mud,  p4>rfcctiy  Hatisticd  with  the  verdict,  but 
doubtful  whether  the  guilty  man,  though  sane  at 
the  time  uf  the  rounler,  were  sane  now.  The 
ned'.oal  men  appointed  for  this  purpose  have  rc- 
portcl  Mr.  To/.idey  of  unsound  niiri<l,  and  the 
Homo  Secreiaiy  lias  reprieve*!  him,  and  ordere^l 
bim  to  l>e  dot  lined  in  a  lunatic  a.Mylum  at  her 
niajC9ty\-<  pletisure.  No  qiieiition  seems  to  have 
been  rui^e  l  an  to  the  sanity  of  Mr.  Townley  when 
he  committe-l  the  munler,  but  only  as  to  the  result 
of  thcpU'>penH<'and  impri:^>umont  on  his  intellect. 
We  sunp^v-Hj  th<!nj  is  something  that  mi«{ht  be 
deemed  inhum  m  by  the  popular  instinct  in  cxc- 
oaiing'  nny  one  wlio««o  mind  cannot  be  supposed 
to  grasp  fully  the  moral  cause  for  that  execution. 
Is  it  tnat  tlie  popular  imafrination  fancies  some 
ebaoge  in  the  personality, — thinks  the  lunatic, 
§bT  instance,  a  different  pernon  from  the  sane 
man  who  w;is  justly   held  responsible  for  and 

Siilty  of  the  murder  ?     Or  is  it  that  Sir  Georj^e 
rey  only  attributes  this  imdression  to  the  popu- 
lar iwnynation  T    Any  way,  it  is  curious  that 


the  insanity,  which  diminishes  the  worth  of  life, 
should  make  it  more  ssvcreil  in  the  eye  of  the 
Government — Spectator^  2  Jan, 


The  Times  publishes  an  interesting  summary 
on  the  results  of  fish  culture  in  France.  It  is 
j  there,  like  everything  else,  superinteude*!  by  the 
State,  which  keeps  up  at  Huninjjue,  cm  the  Swiss 
frontier,  an  enormous  fish-hatch inp:  factory.  The 
ex))ensc  of  tliis  place  is  alnmt  .£'2,000  a  year,  the 
outturn  in  18C1-C2  was  some  seventeen  millions 
of  ej:?p*,  chiefly  of  the  lar;je  fleshy  fishes,  of  which 
about  thirty-four  per  cent  were  li^st.  So  success- 
ful is  the  process  that,  althoujrh  the  establish- 
ment has  been  barely  twelve  years  in  full  work, 
the  fisheries  of  France  have  been  rcsto^kc^l,  and 
the  rivers  are  "leaping  with  fish.''  Could  not 
the  experiment  be  repeated  in  f^npland  by  any 
one  of  the  great  proprietors  ?  The  Duke  of  Nor- 
thumberland is  spending  tiiousandson  most  cred- 
itable efforts  to  rear  the  cocoanut,  the  mangosteen, 
and  other  tropical  fruits  ;  but  £*2,fM>0  a  year  ex- 
pndc<l  on  an  English  Ilunin^ue  would  yield  an 
important  addition  to  the  food  of  the  entire  peo- 
ple.— Spectator f  2  Jan, 
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HYMN.  ,  FROM  A  MUSICAL  SUFFERER. 


Written  for  the  opening  of  a  new  house  of  worship    Do  enlighten  me^ — is  it  from  weakness  or  choice 
(T.  S.  King's)  in  San  Francisoo.  |      Comes  this  villanous  tremolo  habit  of  sing- 

ing,— 
This  new  "  wiggle  " — as  somebody  terms  it — of 


BT  JOHN   G.   WHITTIEB. 


Amidst  these  glorious  works  of  thine. 
The  solemn  minarets  of  the  pine. 
And  awful  Shasta's  icy  shrine, — 

Where  swell  thy  hymns  of  wave  and  gale. 
And  organ  thunders  never  fail 
Behind  the  cataract's  misty  vail. 

Our  puny  walls  to  thee  we  raise. 

Our  poor  reed-music  sounds  thy  praise, — 

Forgive,  0  Lord  !  our  childish  ways  ! 

For,  kneeling  on  these  altar-stairs. 
We  urge  thee  not  with  selfish  prayers. 
Nor  murmur  at  our  daily  cares. 

Before  thee  in  an  evil  day 

Our  country's  bleeding  heart  we  lay. 

We  dare  not  ask  thy  hand  to  stay; 

But  through  the  war-cloud  pray  to  thee 
For  Union,  but  a  Union  free. 
And  peace  that  comes  of  purity. 

That  thou  wilt  bare  thine  arm  to  save, 
And,  smiling  through  this  Red-Sea  wave. 
Make  broad  a  pathway  for  the  slave  ! 

For  us,  confessing  all  our  needs. 

We  trust  no  rites  nor  words  nor  deeds, 

Nor  yet  the  broken  staflf  of  creeds. 

Assured  alone  that  thou  art  good 
To  each  as  to  the  multitude. 
Eternal  Love  and  Fatherhood  ! 

Weak,  sinful,  blind,  to  thee  we  kneel, 
Stretch  dumbly  forth  our  hands,  and  feel 
Our  weakness  is  our  strong  app^. 

So,  by  these  western  gates  of  even. 
We  wait  to  see  with  thy  forgiven 
The  opening  Golden  Gate  of  Heaven  ! 

Suffice  it  now.    In  time  to  be 
Shall  holier  altars  rise  to  thee, — 
Thy  Church  our  wide  humanity! 

White  flowers  of  Love  its  walls  shall  climb. 
Soft  bells  of  Peace  shall  ring  its  chime. 
Its  days  shall  all  be  holy  time  ! 

A  sweeter  song  shall  then  be  heard. 
The  music  of  the  world's  accord 
Confessing  Christ,  the  Inward  Word. 

That  song  shall  swell  from  shore  to  shore, 
One  hope,  one  faith,  one  love  restore 
The  seamless  robe  that  Jesus  wore  ! 

— Independent, 


voice. 
Which  these  lyrical  songsters  are  constantly 
bringing  ? 

If  I  go  to  the  opera, — big  burly  throats 
Of  the  amorous  tenors  and  chivalroos  basses. 

That  appear  as  if  formed  for  sustainment  of  notes. 
And  the  even  prolongment  of  all  volal  graces, — 

Their  heroics  declaim  in  a  quivering  way. 
That  all  vocal  propriety  clearly  outrages. 

And  in  shaky  cadenzas  their  passions  convey. 
To  remind  one  of  ague  in  aA  its  bad  stages. 

F 

And  obese  prima-donnas — whose  figures  suggest 
An  addiction  to  lager,  if  not  a  style  largo^ 

With  their  arias  wavy  with  vocal  unrest. 
On  legitimate  pleasure  lay  hopeless  embargo. 

Cavatinas  are  corkscrewed,  and  recitatif 
Is  a  weak  undulation  of  vocal  delivery. 

Nor  does  sonorous  unison  bring  its  relief, 
But  is  tipsy  in  tone,  and  in  climaxes  quivery. 

If  at  church  I  attend — where  some  petted  quar- 
tette 

Of  their  florid  accomplishment  give  exhibition. 
In  the  place  of  devotional  method — I  get 

The  same  tremolo,  only  in  cheapened  edition. 

I  had  thought  that  the  concert-room  nuisance 
had  reached 
Its  extent  in  the  ignorant  chatter  and  giggle, — 
But  let  ballad  be  sung  or  bravura  be  screeched. 
There's  a  trial  yet  worse^the  inveterate  "wisr- 
gle."  "^ 

The  great  organ  is  played, — I  am  there, —  for  at 
length 
Is  the  fortunate  time  to  hear  harmonies  seoo- 
blant 
To  the    instrument's    massiveness,  finish    and 
strength  ; 
The  performer  commences — and  out  comes  the 
••Trembknt" 

It  would  seem  that  all  vocalization,  befbre 
It  were  fit  to  the  auditor's  ear  to  be  taking. 

Must,  like  physic,  observing  medicinal  law. 
Undergo  the  anterior  process  of  shaking. 

"Wiggle"  on  then,  ye  singers,  both  lyrjo  and 
local, — 
Fashion  tolerates,  so  I  submit  withont  blink- 
ing ; 
But,  as  strange  as  it  seems,  such  perfoihnances 
vocal 
Are,  in  popular  phrase,  "  no  great  shakes,'* 
to  my  thinking. 

— TraneeriiL 
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WILLIAM  MAKEPEACE  THACKERAY. 

(DECEMBER   24tH,    1863.) 

Hb  was  a  cynic  :  By  his  life  all  wroaght 

Of  generous  acts,  mild  words,  and  gentle  ways : 

His  heart  wide  open  to  all  kindly  thought, 
His  hand  so  quick  to  give,  his  tongue  to  praise. 

He  was  a  cynic :  you  might  read  it  writ 
In  that  broad  brow,  crowned  with  its  silver 
hair; 

In  those  blue  eyes  with  childlike  candor  lit. 
In  the  sweet  smile  his  lips  were  wont  to  wear. 

He  was  a  cynic  :  by  the  love  that  clung 

About  him  from  his  children,  friends,  and  kin  : 

By  the  sharp  pain,  light  pen,  and  gossip  tongue 
Wrought  in  him,  chafing  the  soft  heart  within. 

He  was  a  cynic  :  let  his  books  confess 

His  Dobbin^ s  silent  love  ;  or  yet  more  rare, 

His  JVewcome*s  chivalry  and  sirapleness  ; 
His  LiitU  Sister's  life  of  loving  care. 

And  if  his  acts,  aflFcctions,  works,  and  ways 
Stamp  not  upon  the  man  the  cynic's  sneer, 

From  life  to  death,»0  public,  turn  your  gaze — 
The  last  scene  of  a  cynical  career  ! 

These  uninvited  crowds,  this  hush  that  lies. 
Unbroken,  till  the  solemn  words  of  prayer 

From  many  hundred  reverent  voices  rise 
Into  the  sunny  stillness  of  the  air. 

These  tears,  in  eyes  but  little  used  to  tears. 
These  sobs,  from  manly  lips,  hard  set  and  grim. 

Of  friends,  to  whom  his  life  lay  bare  for  years. 
Of  strangers,  who  but  knew  his  books,  not  him. 

A  cynic?    Yes,  if  His  the  cynic's  part 

To  track  the  serpent's  trail  with  saddened  eye, 

To  mark  how  good  and  ill  divide  the  heart. 
How  lives  in  checkered  shade  and  sunshine  lie  ; 

How  e'en  the  best  unto  the  worst  is  knit 
By  brotherhood  of  weakness,  sin,  and  care  ; 

How  even  in  the  worst  sparks  may  be  lit 
To  show  all  is  not  utter  darkness  there. 

Through  Vanity's  bright-flaunting  fair  he  walked. 
Marking  the  puppets  dance,  the  jugglers  play  ; 

Saw  Virtue  tripping,  honest  eflfort  balked. 

And  sharpened  wit  on   roguery's  downward 
way; 

And  told  us  what  he  saw  :  and  if  he  smiled 
His  smile  had  more  of  sadness  than  of  mirth — 

But  more  of  love  than  either.  Undefiled, 
Oentle,  alike  by  accident  of  birth. 

And  gift  of  courtesy,  and  grace  of  love. 

When  shall  his  friends  find  such  another  friend  T 

For  them,  and  for  his  children  God  above 
Has  comfort :  let  us  bow:  God  knows  the  end. 

— Punch. 


WILLIAM  MAKEPEACE  THACKERAY. 
Now  that  his  noble  form  is  clay, 
One  word  for  good  old  Thackeray, — 
One  word  for  gentle  Thackeray, 
Spite  of  his  disbelieving  eye, 
IVue  Thackeray — a  man  who  would  not  lie. 


Among  his  fellows  he  was  peer 

For  any  gentleman  that  ever  was ; 

And  if  the  lordling  stood  in  fear 

Of  the  rebuke  of  that  satiric  pen. 

Or  if  the  good  man  sometimes  gave  a  tear. 

They  both  were  moved  by  equal  laws. 

They  loved  and  hated  him  with  honest  caoae  ; 

'Twas  Nature's  truth  that  touched  the  mezL 

Oh,  nights  of  Addison  and  Steele, 

And  Swift  and  all  those  men  return  ! 

Oh,  for  some  writer,  now,  to  make  me  fed  ! 

Oh,  for  some  talker  that  can  bid  me  bum. 

Like  him,  with  his  majestic  power 

Of  pathos  mixed  with  terrible  attack. 

And  probing  into  records  of  the  past. 

Through  some  enchanted  hour. 

To  show  the  white  and  black. 

And  what  did  not — and  what  deserred  to  last ! 

Poet  and  scholar,  'tis  in  vain 

We  summon  thee  from  those  dim  balls 

Where  only  death  is  absolute  and  holds  uaqoee- 

tioned  reign. 
Even  Shakspeare  must  go  downward  in  his  dust — 
And  lie  with  all  the  rest  of  us  in  rust — 
And  mould  and  gloom  and  mildewed  tomb 
(Mildewed  or  May-dewed,  evermore  a  tomb). 
Yet  hoping  still  above  our  skies 
To  have  his  humble  place  among  the  just 

And  so  *'  Hie  Jacet  " — that  is  all 
That  can  be  writ,  or  said,  or  sung 
Of  him  who  held  in  such  a  thrall 
With  his  melodious  gift  of  pen  and  tongue 
Both  nations — old  and  young. 

Honor's  a  hasty  word  to  speak ; 
But  now  I  say  it  solemnly  and  slow 
To  the  One  Englishman  most  like  that  Greek 
Who  wrote  "The  Clouds"  two  thousand  yean 
ago.  — Daily  Jldtftrtiser. 


ANOTHER  YEAR. 
Passes  the  great  procession  of  the  years. 
And  human  creatures  fiide,  and  human  m^ 
tions  : 
And  he  who  listens  towards  the  future,  hears 

The  hurrying  feet  of  unborn  generations. 
Onward  they  come,  to  triumph  o'er  the  earth. 
To  make  fierce  wars,   to    spoil  much  yirg^ 
paper. 
To  live  the  old  life  of  trouble  and  of  mirth. 
And  then  to  vanish  like  a  summer  vapor. 

We  must  go  first    The  Nestor  of  the  State, 

Lyndhurst,   has   left  us.     Meaner   men  and 
younger — 
Gay  girls — young  children — fall  before  their  fkte. 

Yet  never  satiate  •*  Edax  Rerum's  "  hunger. 
Last  name  of  note  upon  the  fatal  list 

Of  human  souls  escaped  beyo  nd  humanity — 
The  witty,  genial,  keen-eyed  humorist 

Who  prcjicheJ  upon  the  text  that  all  is  canity. 
All  would  be  vanity,  if  earth  were  all : 

But  turn  your  gaze  to  the  adamantine  portal 
Whence  the  unimajrjnable  glories  fall 

Whose  reflex  made  our  Milton's  verse  immor- 
tal. C. 

—Prm, 


BUGBNIE    DB    GUBRIN. 


9nm  Hm  Ghrifltiaa  ReBMXDbnaeer. 

JSagMe  de  Guirm.  Jowrnml  ct  lettra  fmb- 
6iM  mnec  rm$aais$cmmt  de  mfamUU.  Pftr 
G.  S.  Trebatien,  Coo0er?mteur  adjoint  dc 
la  Biblioifaeque  de  Caen.  Didier,  Paris. 
18C3. 

Maurice  de  Gm^rin.  Journal,  kttrcs  et  pohmes. 
Puhli^parG.S.TrebuUen.  Didier,  Pftria. 
1863. 

These  is  something  deeply  atfinrting  in  tbc 
annonnocment  that  the  French  Academj  ha« 
accorded  two  grand  piixes  of  three  thoasand 
francs  each  to  writings,  the  author  of  which 
has  been  fifteen  rears  beyond  the  reach  of  Jiu- 
man  praise  or  blame ;  indeed,  which  were 
primarily  composed  without  a  thought  of 
their  meeting  any  eye  but  that  of  the  favor- 
ite brother  for  whom  the  occurrences  and 
thoughts  of  the  day  were  set  down.  Pri- 
marily, we  any,  for  at  first  the  brother  was 
the  sole  object  of  the  writings  to  which  we 
refer,  though  latterly,  when  the  diary  had 
become  a  solace,  though  the  original  motive 
DO  longer  existed,  the  following  sentences 
occur,  as  if  in  self-excuse  for  the  time  spent 
upon  it : — 

**  Sometimes  I  say  to  myself, '  What  is,  or 
what  will  be,  the  use  of  these  pages  ?  * 
They  were  only  of  value  to  him,  to  Maurice, 
who'  found  his  sister  there.  Whut  does  find- 
ing myself  there  signify  to  me?  But  if  I 
find  an  innocent  amusement  there — if  1  find 
there  a  rest  from  the  toils  of  the  day — if,  in 
order  to  place  them  there,  I  make  up  the 
■oaegays,  gathered  from  my  wilderness,  in 
fli|litud*e,  my  events  and  my  thoughts,  given 
me  by  God  to  teach  or  to  strengthen  me,  oh, ' 
flurely  there  can  he  no  harm  in  it !  And  if 
■ome  heir  of  my  cell  should  find  them  and 
meet  with  some  good  thought,  which  he  may 
relish  and  be  the  better  for,  if  only  for  a  mo- 
ment,'! shoold  have  done  good.  I  will  do  it.  I 
Ko  doubt,  I  dread  the  Utss  of  time,  that  price 
rfeiemky;  but  is  it  losing  it  to  use  it  for  ' 
one's  own  soul  and  otlier  people *8?  *' — 1840. 
/amuiry24M.— P.  334. 

This,  however,  was  only  written  when  the 
flttimation  in  which  these  journals  were  held 
by  the  friends  to  whom  the  brother  had  shown 
them  had  revealed  to  the  author  that  relative 
fmlae  of  talent  in  the  world  which  experience 
emnot  fail  to  make  known,  even  to  the  hum- 
blcit.  In  general,  tlie  great  charm  of  the 
joamal  of  Engt^nir;  de  Gudrin  is  its  perfect 
•implirity  and,  if  we  may  use  such  an  ex- 
sion,  its  homely  refinement.  It  is  also 
interesting  and  remarkable  as  an  an- . 
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icoDScioQS  rerelatioD  of  the  workin«:  of  the 
'  Roman  Catholic  system  on  a  reflective  wiui 
intellectoal  character. 

Eugenie  and  Maurice  de  Go^rin,  fbr  it  It 
impossible  to  separate  the  brother  and  sister, 
were  the  children  of  a  ooontry  gentleman  of 
Langucdoc,  of  historical  name,  originally  Ital- 
ian, inheriting  some  of  the  best  blood  in  the 
country,  numbering  cardinals,  knights-bospi- 
taliers,  and  troubadoors  among  his  collateral 
ancestors,  but  of  small  means ;  farming  hit 
own  unproductive  little  estate  of  Le  Cayla, 
near  the  town  of  Gailbc,  and  living  a  life 
among  his  neighbors  which  reminds  us  of 
iMadamede  la  Rochejacquelein's  description 
of  Vendcan  manners  before  the  Revolution  ; 
associating  freely  with  farmers,  who  came  to 
talk  of  their  cattle  in  the  evening,  and  going 
into  the  village  to  arrange  the  preliminariea 
of  a  peasant  marriage.  His  chiteau  was  a 
most  lonely  place,  apparently  scarcely  accessi- 
ble except  on  horseback,  perched  upon  a  steep 
hill  and  with  a  terrace  in  front,  whence  a 
slope  led  to  a  green  valley  through  which  a 
I  streamlet  flowed.  The  house  was,  ju^ing 
I  by  a  sm^U  print  of  it,  of  the  tall,  slim  form 
peculiar  to  everything  French,  and  retaining 
so  much  of  the  old  defences,  that  it  had  an 
extinguislier  turret  and  none  of  the  older 
windows  near  the  gfbund.  Within,  Eugdnie 
thus  describes  it : — 

**  Our  rooms  all  white,  without  mirrors  or 
any  trace  of  luxury  ;  the  dining-room  with 
a  sideboard  and  chairs,  and  two  windows 
looking  towards  the  northern  wood ;  the  other 
parlor  beside  it,  with  a  large,  wide  sofa,  in 
the  middle  a  round  table,  straw  chairs,  an  old 
tapestry  easy-chair,  .  .  .  two  glass  doors 
lidding  to  the  terrace." — 1840.    AuauU. — 

P.  3yo. 

So  lonely  was  this  abode  in  winter,  that 
the  sight  of  a  crow  or  the  visit  of  a  beggar  was 
an  event ;  but  in  summer  it  was  a  favorite  re- 
sort of  numerous  relations  and  acquaintances 
living  at  Gaillac.  The  finmily  consisted  of 
four  children,  Erembcrt,  Eug<5nie,  Marie,  and 
Maurice.  Eugdnio  was  bom  in  1805,  Mau- 
rice in  1811  ;  and  when,  five  years  later,  the 
mother  died,  there  remained  that  peculiar 
and  IxAutiful  iiilieritance  of  maternal  love 
that  so  often  links  the  eldest  daughter  of  a 
bert>Avcd  family  to  the  youngest  and  weakest 
member.  And  weak  and  tender  Maurice  er- 
idontly  wos  to  an  unusual  degree.  The 
mother  had  left  an  inhedtanoe  of  ooosamp- 
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tioD,  and  the  Italian  and  Proven9al  natures 
eombiniDg  in  the  family,  produced  in  two  at 
least  of  its  members  intellects  of  ardent  po- 
etical fervor,  lodged  within  tender,  delicate 
frames,  sensitive  to  every  outward  influence. 
Clinging,  affectionate,  and  full  of  sensibility, 
Maurice  would  have  been  the  contempt  of  a 
hardy  English  boy;  but  he  was  pre-eminently 
a  sister's  brother,  revelling  in  RoUin  and  the 
few  books  afforded  by  the  scanty  library  of 
Le  Cayla,  wandering  in  the  woods,  making 
an  almond-tree  a  sort  of  refuge  and  confidant, 
'  and  preaching  little  sermons  to  his  sisters  out 
\  of  a  cave  that  they  called  the  pulpit  of  St. 
f  Chrysostom.  At  eleven  years  old,  ho  wrote  a 
sort  of  poem  in  prose  upon  the  murmuring 
music  here  called  the  Midsummer  hum,  but 
which  he  terms  '<  the  sounds  of  nature  ;  the 
sounds  shed'  abroad  in  the  air,  that  rise  with 
the  sun,  and  follow  him  like  a  band  in  the 
train  of  a  king.*' 

A  character  like  his,  in  so  devout  a  family, 
seemed  marked  for  the  clerical  profession,  atid 
at  eleven  he  began  his  studies  at  Toulouse, 
and  there  distinguished  himself  so  much  that 
the  Archbishops  both  of  Toulouse  and  Rouen 
wished  to  undertake  the  charge  of  his  further 
education  ;  but  his  father  did  not  accept  the 
ofier,and  at  thirteen  he  was  sent  to  the  Stan- 
islas College  at  Paris,  wh%re  he  remained  for 
five  years  without  returning  home. 

The  earlier  years  of  a  precocious  manhood 
were  almost  necessarily  full  of  struggles  and 
suffering  to  a  nature  of  so  much  ardor,  bred 
up  in  the  ui^questioning  faith  of  an  old-fash- 
ioned Roman  Cotholic  family,  then  launched 
into  the  sea  of  modern  thought  at  Paris,  with 
the  clerical  course  of  study  making  the  diffi- 
culties practical  instead  of  speculative. 

When  he  came  home,  it  was  in  a  mood  of 
deep  melancholy  that  nothing  seemed  to  cheer 
but  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  which  was 
further  deepened  by  his  attachment  to  Louise 
de  Bayne,  an  intimate  friend  of  his  sister, 
and  evidently  a  most  charming  person  ;  but, 
like  Scott's  Matilda  of  Rokc])y,  she  could  only 
admire  without  loving  the  plaintive  poet,  and 
gave  her  heart  to  a  manly,  resolute  Algerine 
colonist,  who  was  preparing  a  home  for  her 
in  Africa. 

Love  and  doubt  alike  unsettled  Maurice 
from  his  projects  of  taking  holy  orders,  and 
in  the  midst  of  his  uncertainty  and  distrens 
he  was  delighted  by  an  offer  of  ad  mission  into 
La  Chenaie,  a  sort  of  se'mi-monastic  institu- 


tion that  the  Abb^  de  Lsmenais  had  com- 
menced in  Brittany.  Lamenais,  Laoordftire, 
and  Montalembert,  were  at  that  time  inti- 
mately united,  and  were  regarded  as  the  men 
likely  to  remould  and  revivify  the  Gallican 
Church ;  and  in  La  Chenaie  Maurice  found 
several  distinguished  inmates,  such  as  La- 
cordaire,  Gerbet,  afterwards  the^  author  of 
**  Rome  Chretienne ;  "  Elio  de  Rertanguy, 
Cazales,  and  Fran9ois  Du  Breil  de  Marzan, 
who  has  left  an  interesting  record  of  the  life 
there  spent. 

The  community  rose  at  five,  and  met  for 
prayer  and  meditation  on  a  subject  fixed  on 
the  night  before,  and,  after  an  appointed  in- 
terval, each  in  turn  gave  the  result  of  his 
thoughts.  Prayers  and  mass  followed ;  then 
occupation  till  the  midday  meal,  after  which 
came  an  hour  and  a  half  of  recreation,  when 
the  younger  men  were  encouraged  to  enjoy 
the  manly  exercises  of  their  college  days. 
Another  chapel  service  followed,  then  a  re- 
sumption of  work,  and  in  the  evening  the 
whole  community  assembled  to  li8\;en  to  some 
religious  book,  read  aloud  in  turns  by  the 
young  men.  Rodriguez,  Bossuet,  Fenelon, 
and  St.  Augustin,  are  specified  as  among  their 
authors ;  but  Maurice  is  mentioned  as  pecul- 
iarly excelling  when  reading  the  works  of  St. 
Francois  de  Bales  and  St.  Theresa.  He  was 
then  *'  no  longer  the  timid,  almost  awkward 
youth  who  was  tilently  present  in  the  even- 
ing's official  circles  \  he  was  the  contemplative 
man — the  poet;  .  .  .  he  was  our  friend  in  his 
completeness,  such  as  wo  loved  him  ;  such  as, 
six  years  after,  he  was  again  seen  by  the  two 
sisters  who  received  him  at  XiC  Cayla,  dying.'* 
— {Maurice ^  p.  445.)  The  day  was  ended 
with  hymns  and  canticles  sung  in  the  chapel 
by  Gu<^rin  and  Kcrtanguy,  and  followed  by 
the  evening  prayers. 

The  young  men  sometimes  took  expeditions 
for  a  few  days  in  the  scenery  around,  and  tho 
whole  seemed  a  sort  of  ideal  of  a  religious 
retreat — free,  rational,  and  intellectual,  ac- 
cording to  modern  requirements,  and  no  lees 
devout  than  an  old  convent.  M.  Fell,  as 
Lamenais  was  familiarly  called  there,  was 
extremely  loved,  and  Maurice  always  looked 
upon  La  Chenaie  as  a  sort  of  peaceful  para- 
dise ;  but  his  friend,  M.  do  Breil,  thinks  that 
at  the  time  he  was  not  so  happy  as  he  after- 
wards fancied  ;  that  he  did  not  amalgamate 
with  the  rest  of  the  students,  nor  enter  into 
the  spirit  of  the  place  ;  that  he  still  was  op-  * 
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presBed  by  the  eame  vague  mclancholj,  and 
that  his  really  enjoyable  moments  wero  those 
when  he  was  alone  with  Nature.  His  diary, 
whieh  begins  at  La  Ohenaie,  bears  out  this 
impression. 

Inadequate  as  translation  must  necessarily 
be,  we  are  tempted  to  give  a  few  specimens 
of  the  exceeding  beauty  of  his  descriptions, 
ftnd  of  the  melancholy  that  struggled  with 
bis  enjoyment : — 

«« 1833.  April  5th,  Good  Friday.—A  day 
fts  fine  as  could  be  wished.  Clouc||,  but  onl^' 
enough  to  form  a  landscape  in  the  sky.  Tlicir 
forms  become  more  and  more  summer-like. 
Their  various  groups  remain  motionless  be- 
neath the  sun  like  flocks  of  sheep  in  the  past- 
ures during  the  great  heats,  i  have  seen  a 
swallow  and  heard  the  beeo  humming  over 
the  flowers.  As  I  sat  in  the  sun,  that  my  very 
marrow  might  bo  penetrated  by  the  divine 
spring,  I  experienced  some  of  the  impreesions 
of  my  childhood ;  for  a  moment  I  gazed  on 
the  sky  with  its  clouds,  the  earth  with  its 
woods,  its  warblings  and  hummings,  as  I  used, 
then  to  do.  This  renewal  of  the  first  aspect  of 
tilings,  of  the  expression  one  saw  in  them  at 
first  t^ight,  is  in  my  opinion  one  of  the  sweet- 
est reactions  of  childhood  on  the  course  of 
life. 

**  My  God !  what  right  has  my  soul  thus  to 
bccumo  engrossed  in  such  fleeting  enjoyments 
upon  Good  Friday,  the  day  so  full  of  thy  death 
and  of  our  redemption  ?  There  is  in  me  some 
damnable  spirit  that  rouses  in  mc  a  stnmg 
distaste,  and  drives  mc,  so  to  say,  into  rebel- 
lion against  holy  excrcines  and  t!ie  collected- 
D(«d  of  mind  which  ought  to  pre{)are  us  for 
the  great  solemnities  of  our  Hiith.  Wc  have 
been  in  retreat  for  two  days  post,  and  I  have 
done  nothing  but  be  weary,  gnaw  mv^Hclf  with 
I  know  not  what  thoughts,  and  em^)ittcr  my- 
self oven  against  t!)e  pi-actices  of  tlie  retreat. 
Oh,  well  do  I  acknowledge  tlie  old  leaven  from 
Vi'hich  I  have  not  yet  cleansed  my  soul !  " — P. 
25  (Mauric:), 

**  April  2i\d. — The  awakening  of  vegeta- 
tion id  wonderfully  slow.  I  am  almost  out 
of  humor  with  Nature,  who  seems  to  enjoy 
riutting  us  out  of  patience.  The  larches,  the 
oircliiv,  t!ic  stoek^  of  lilac  that  wo  have  in 
the  garden,  the  rose-trees  and  hawthorn 
he<lgirs,  scarcely  Ix'ar  any  verdure ;  all  the 
re^t  is  gloomy  and  KlumlierouB,  as  in  winter, 
ozcepc  s.ime  Ikx^cIioh,  which,  more  npringlike 
tlmn  tlirir  brrthren,  Urgin  to  form  tlicm- 
sclv«'8  int4>  bright  cloudrt  on  the  dark  ma&4  of 
tho  plantjition  that  lM)rders  the  p>nd.  Fv)r 
the  rest,  all  the  birds  are  come  ;  tlie  nightin- 

Salen  sing  night  and  day  ;  the  sun  shinen  won- 
riHiKly :  the  winged  insects  hum  and  dance  ; 
iifi}  sou  joy  are  everywhere,  except  with  me. 


I  know  not  the  cause  of  the  strange  contrast 
that  has  for  some  days  past  made  life  more 
painful  than  in  tho  winter  days,  and  even 
then  I  was  far  from  happy.  I  seem  to  my- 
self like  a  dead  tree  in  the  midst  of  a  verdant 
wood."— P.  32. 

The  thought  of  his  first  love  likewise 
haunted  him  in  his  monastic  retreat : — 

•*1833.  June  I5th. —Strange  dream.  I 
thought  myself  alone  in  a  vast  cathedral. 
Strongly  impressed  by  the  presence  of  God,  I 
was  in  the  state  of  mind  in  which  one  is 
solely  conscious  of  God  and  of  one's  self,  when 
a  voice  was  uplifted.  The  voice  was  infi- 
nitely sweet — a  woman's  voice — whieh,  how- 
ever, filled  the  whole  church  like  a  grand  con- 
cert. I  knew  it  at  ence ;  it  was  the  voice  of 
Ijom^Q^sihcr-swcct  sovnding. 

**  lOM. — ^Three  nights  following,  the  same 
figure  has  appeared  to  me.  What  must  I 
think  of  it?  '^—Maurice,  pp.  41,  42. 

The  italicized  words  are  English,  for  Gudrin 
was  a  warm  admirer  of  several  English  writ- 
ers, Scott  and  Wordsworth  in  especial ;  and 
this  admiration  formed  a  bond  of  union  be- 
tween him  and  M.  Ilippolyte  de  Morvonnais, 
author  of  **  La  Thebaidc  dcs  Grccs,^^  a  Breton 
gentleman,  married  to  a  charming  young 
wife,  and  living  at  Le  Val  de  TArguenon. 
This  young  man,  ten  years  older  than  Mau- 
rice, was  so  devoted  to  our  Lake  poets,  that 
at  this  time  a  pilgrimage  to  Kydal  Mount, 
for  the  sake  of  making  acquaintance  with 
Wordsworth  was  a  favorite  project  with  him. 
We  are  told  that  the  influences  of  Ia  Chenaio, 
and  in  particular  of  Fran9ois  de  Marzan,  had 
Y>cen  of  great  benefit  to  him,  and  that  on  the 
Eiister  Day  of  this  year  (1833)  he  communi- 
cated there  for  the  first  time  for  many  years. 
Alas !  that  was  the  last  Paschal  Communion 
celebrated  by  Liamenais  himself!  Oollisions 
with  the  Bishop  of  Rennes  led  to  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  establishment  of  La  Chenaie. 
S<jme  of  the  pupils  were  transferred  to 
Ploermel,  and  on  the  7th  of  Septoml)er  Ijame- 
nais  set  ofl*  for  Rome,  and  the  other  inmates 
dispersed,  few  t>  meet  again.  Maurice  did 
not  at  once  leave  Brittany,  but  remained 
making  visits  among  his  friends.  His  stay 
with  Ilippolyte  de  Morvonnais  was  a  par- 
ticularly peaceful  and  happy  time,  and  his 
diary  during  these  daj's  is  the  fullest  picture 
of  his  feeble  spirit  and  high  talent  : — 

**  Lc  Vol,  Dccrmbcr  1th. — After  a  year  of 
perfect  tranquillity,  save   for  the  tempests 
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mthin,  which  must  not  be  charged  upon  the 
solitude,  for  that  wrapped  me  in  bo  much 
peace  and  silence  that  a  less  restless  soul 
than  mine  would  have  been  deliciously  lulled 
asleep — after  a  year,  I  say,  of  this  full  tran- 
quillity, my  fortune,  which  had  let  mo  enter 
toe  holy  house  for  a  short  repose,  has  knocked 
at  the  door  to  recall  me,  for  she  had  not  gc^ne 
^  on  her  way,  but  had  only  sat  down  on  the 
threshold  to  wait  till  I  was  strong  enough  to 
Bet  off  again.  *  Your  halt  has  been  long 
enough,'  she  said.  *  Let  us  be  gone.  For- 
ward ! '  And  she  took  my  hand,  and  on  she 
goes  again,  like  the  poor  women  we  meet  on 
the  road,  dragging  a  child  after  them  with 
doleful  looks.  But  how  foolish  am  I  to  mur- 
niur !  Are  there  no  sorrows  in  the  world  ex- 
cept my  own  to  water  with  my  tears  ?  Hence- 
forth I  shall  say  to  the'  source  of  my  tears 
*  Be  stayed ;'  and  to  the  Lord,  *  Lord,  listen 
not  to  my  complaints,'  whenever  I  am  in- 
clined to  invoke  him  for  myself;  for  it  is 
well  that  I  should  suffer — I,  who  can  win 
nothing  in  heaven  by  the  merit  of  my  ac- 
tions, and  who  can  only  gain  anything  there 
by  the  virtue  of  suffering,  like  all  feeble 
Bouls.  Such  souls  have  no  wings  to  mount 
to  heaven,  yet  the  Lord,  whose  will  it  is  to 
have  them  there,  sends  them  aid.  Ue  peaces 
them  on  a  pile  of  thorns,  and  sends  down  to 
kindle  it  the  fire  of  grief ;  the  wood  is  con- 
sumed, and  from  it  darts  towards  heaven,  as 
it  were,  a  white  vapor  like  the  doves  that 
took  flight  among  tfio  expiring  flames  of  a 
martyr's  funeral  pile.  It  is  the  soul  that 
has  fulfilled  its  sacrifice,  and  that  the  fire  of 
tribulation  has  made  light  enough  to  mount 
to  heaven  like  a  vapor.  Wood  is  heavy  and 
motionless.  Set  fire  to  it,  and  a  part  of  its 
very  self  will  rise  to  the  clouds.  I  am  one 
'  of  these  souls,  0  Lord.  I  must  not  shed 
tears  to  quench  my  pile,  but  I  will  shed 
floods  of  tears  for  those  who  suffer  and  ought 
not  to  suffer ;  above  all  for  him  who  is  now  a 
prey  to  the  greatest  vexations,  yet  who  did 
so  much  good,  that  he  might  seem  to  have 
already  a  superfluity  of  merit  without  need 
of  more.  I  will  weep  for  him  and  for  those 
who  have  injured  him,  and  me  likewise  in 
the  recoil  of  the  blow.  When  Jesus  Christ 
shed  the  inestimable  virtue  of  his  blood  for 
his  murderers,  the  least  that  men  can  do  is  to 
sfaed  their  tears  for  their  enemies. 

**  I  will  consecrate  these  tears  and  the 
treasury  of  recollections  I  have  brought  from 
the  happy  roof  of  La  Chenaie,  which  »Iiel- 
tereu  my  life  for  a  year,  hidden  in  the  bosom 
of  a  priest  whom  men  reckon  among  their 
glories  on  earth,  and  saints  claim  as  one  of 
theirs  in  heaven.  Bitter  as  is  my  grief,  I 
will  not  hang  my  harp  on  the  willows  by  the 
stream,  because  the  Christian,  unlike  the  Is- 
raelite, ought  to  sing  the  Lord's  song,  and 


the  soDg  of  (be  Lord*s  servant,  in  a  strangs 
land. 

**  And  see  how  merciful  is  Providence  to 
me.  Lest  the  sudden  transition  from  the 
mild  and  tempered  air  of  this  religious  life  to 
the  torrid  zone  of  the  world  should  be  too 
trying  to  my  soul,  it  has  led  me,  on  leaving 
the  holy  asylum,  to  a  house  raised  upon  the 
confines  of  two  regions,  where,  without  being 
in  solitude,  it  is  not  yet  the  world ;  a  house 
whose  windows  open  on  the  one  side  to  the 
plain  where  the  tumult  of  men  is  moving 
restlessly  ;  on  the  other  on  the  desert  where 
the  servants  of  God  are  singing.  I  shall  set 
down  here  the  history  of  my  stay,  for  the 
days  beneath  this  roof  are  full  of  happiness, 
and  I  know  that  in  after  time  I  shall  often 
turn  back  to  read  again  my  past  enjoyment. 
A  man  religious  and  poetical — a  wife  whose 
soul  is  so  completely  in  accordance  with  his 
that  it  is  like  one  doubled — a  child  named 
Marie  like  her  mother,  and  the  first  beams  of 
whose  love  and  intelligence  are  starliko  shin- 
ing through  the  white  cloud  of  childhood — a 
simple  life  in  an  old  house — Ocean  bringing 
us  his  chime  morning  and  evening — and 
lastly,  a  traveller  coming  down  from  Carmel 
to  enter  Babylon,  who  has  laid  his  staff  and 
sandals  at  the  door  to  seat  himself  at  their 
hospitable  board,  llere  are  the  materials  for 
a  biblical  poem  if  I  could  describe Ihings  as 
1  feel  them. 

**  8/A.  —  Yesterday,  the  west  wind  blew 
furiously.  I  saw  the  ocean  enraged  ;  but  its 
violence,  sublime  as  it  is,  is  to  my  mind  hj 
no  means  equal  to  the  spectacle  of  a  oalm 
blue  sea.  But  why  declare  one  not  equal  to 
the  other?  Who  could  measure  these  two 
sublimities,  and  say  that  *  the  second,  sur- 
passes the  first '  ?  Let  us  only  sav,  *  My  soul 
18  better  nlcased  with  the  calm  than  the 
storm.'  Yesterday  there  was  an  immense 
battle  in  the  watery  plains.  Watching  the 
bounding  of  the  waves,  they  were  as  the 
numberless  squadrons  of  Tartars  that  gallop 
unceasingly  in  the  plains  of  Asia.  Ti:o  cn- 
trauce  ol  the  bay  is  in  a  manner  barred  by  a 
chain  of  granite  islets,  and  it  was  a  grand 
sight  to  watch  the  breakers  hurry  to  the  as- 
sault, and  dash  themselves  madly  against 
these  masses  with  a  fearful  clamor;  to  sec 
them  take  their  rush,  and  vie  with  one  an- 
other in  overleaping  the  black  head  of  the 
rocks.  The  boldest  or  the  lightest  sprang  to 
the  other  side  with  a  loud  shout ;  the  others, 
heavier  or  less  alert,  broke  themselves  against 
the  rock,  casting  up  foam  of  dazzling  white- 
ness, then  drew  Imck  with  a  dull,  deep  growl, 
like  mastiffs  repulsed  by  the  traveller's  club. 
We  watched  these  strange  contests  from  a 
cliff,  where  we  could  hardly  stand  against 
the  wind.  The  mighty  tumult  of  the  sea, 
the  deafening  race  of  the  waves,  the  no  loss 
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lapid  bat  silent  race,  of  the  clouds,  the  sea- 
birds  floating  in  the  sky,  poising  their  slender 
form  between  two  arched  wings  of  liugo  span 
— ^ihis  assembly  qf  wild. re-echoing  harmonics 
mil  centring  jfcogether  in  the  souls  of  two 
bein^  five  feet  high,  perched  on  the  crest  of 
a  diff,  shaken  like  a  couple  of  leaves  by  the 
▼iolence  of  the  wind,  ana  in  this  immensity 
not  more  visible  than  a  pair  of  birds  upon  a 
elod  of  earth— oh,  it  was  strange  and  admira- 
ble !  one  of  the  moments  of  sublime  agitation 
and  deep  reverie,  both  together,  when  nature 
and  the  soul  both  erect  themselves  to  their 
full  height,  fronting  one  another. 

*^  From  the  height,  we  descended  to  a  gorge 
opening  to  a  sea-side  retreat,  such  as  the  an- 
cients loved  to  describe,  where  a  few  peace- 
able waves  come  in  murmuring  to  their 
slumber,  while  their  frantic  brethren  buffet 
the  rocks,  and  strive  with  one  another. 
Enormous  masses  of  ^y  granite,  variegated 
with  white  moss,  are  irregularly  scattered  on 
the  slope  of  the  hill  which  has  hollowed  it- 
self into  the  creek.  So  strange! v  are  thev 
placed,  and  so  much  do  they  bend  to  a  fall, 
that  they  look  as  if  a  giant  had  amuFed  him- 
aelf  with  rolling  them  from  the  top  of  the 
Mgjdy  and  as  if  they  had  stopped  short  wher- 
ef«r  they  met  an  obstacle,  some  close  to  the 
starting-point,  others  half-way  ;  but  they 
•till  seem  rather  delayed  than  stopped,  or, 
rather,  as  if  they  were  still  in  motion.  The 
aoondof  the  winds  and  waves  conGned  within 
this  sonorous  hollow  forms  the  finest  har- 
mony. There  we  halted  for  a  long  time, 
leaning  on  our  sticks,  full  of  wonder.'' 

"  9M. — .  .  .  .  The  sound  of  the  sea  was 
M  ealm  and  dreamy  as  in  the  finest  days, 
only  there  was  somctliing  more  phiintive. 
Oor  ear  followed  the  sound,  wliich  extended 
itself  all  along  the  coast,  and  wo  did  not 
draw  breath  till  the  wave  which  had  pnHluced 
it  bad  receded  to  make  room  for  another. 
It  is,  I  think,  between  the  grave,  deep  voice 
lolled  out  by  the  unfurling  wave,  and  the 
shrill,  stony  noise  of  the  wave  tliat  is  de- 
parting lightly  rustling  over  the  sand  and 
shells,  that  the  extraordinary  ring  of  the 
ofaant  of  the  sea  is  produced.  But  why  de- 
oompose  such  music  ?  1  shall  never  say  any- 
thing worth  having  on  it,  for  I  do  not  under- 
stand analysis.  Let  us  return  to  sentiment." 
—P.  60. 

We  have  given  these  extracts  at  length, 
partly  for  their  descriptive  power,  and  partly 
Ibr  the  display  here  made  of  the  manner  in 
which  ithe  tenet  of  individual  meritorious 
Merifice  was  acting  on  a  mind  like  Gu<?rin*s. 
Bren  tranquil  enjoyment  had  a  strange  ener- 
yating  eflect  upon  him,  for,  on  the  21th  of 
4aBiiary,  be  spcoks  of  a  **  strange  sensibility 


that  had  seized  liis  whole  being,  and  brought 
tears  into  his  eyes  for  a  trifle,  as  is  the  case 
with  children  and  aged  persons." 

In  the  same  month  he  returned  to  Paris, 
and  became  a  teacher  at  the  Stanislas  College, 
where  he  had  been  educated,  also  giving  pri- 
vate lessons  and  contributing  to  periodicals. 
The  design  of  a  clerical  life  had  passed  away ; 
his  sympathy  with  LAmenais  had  been  such 
as  to  destroy  all  inclination  to  bind  himself 
to  the  system  that  had  repelled  his  master. 
An  idol  in  a  transition  state  has  often  proved 
the  most  dangerous  object  of  adoration,  and 
as  Lamenais  drifted  further  and  further  from 
the  Church,  Maurice  was  more  and  more 
loosened  from  his  bearings ;  and  though  no 
longer  a  direct  follower  of  his  beloved  <*  M. 
Fell,"  he  lost  his  hold  upon  faith,  relin- 
quished the  dogmas  of  his  youth,  and  wan- 
dered into  a  line  of  his  own — a  sort  of  pan- 
theistic worship  of  a  God  of  nature,  in  which 
his  mournful  spirit  failed  to  find  any  suste- 
nance or  hope.  In  society,  we  are  told,  he 
was  elegant  and  fashionable,  and  full  of  bril- 
liancy in  conversation.  In  his  diary  he  , 
writes : — 

**  Am  I  not  a  laughing-stock — a  toy — some- 
thing pursued  with  laughter  by  little  chil- 
dren— a  being  against  whom  the  weakest 
rise  up— crushfd  by  the  foot  of  a  boy  of  ten 
years  old,  without  even  turning  like  a  tor- 
tured worm.  All  the  children  1  meet  have 
a  sort  of  instinct  of  the  feebleness  of  my 
nature,  and  use  me  as  a  master  docs  a  slave  ; 
their  first  motion  on  seeing  me  is  to  make  a 
plaything  of  me,  to  c^uiz  me  with  all  the  cut- 
ting Hiinplicity  of  their  age.  I  am  not  angry 
with  them ;  it  is  their  nature  to  make  sport 
of  nil  that  is  weaker  than  their  weak  hanas." 
—Maurice,  May  13/A,  1834,  p.  85. 

Or  again : — 

**  Now  all  my  converse  with  Nature,  the 
other  consoler  of  the  afflicted,  passes  in  a  little 
garden  of  the  Hue  d'Anjou  St.  iionord,  near 
the  Hue  de  la  Pessiniere.  In  the  evening  of 
the  day  lieforo  ycHterday ,  I  had  my  arm  round 
the  trunk  of  a  lilac,  and  I  sung  in  a  low 
voice,  *  Que  k  jour  t/tc  dure,'*  by  J.  J.  This 
touching  and  melancholy  air,  my  attitude, 
the  evening  calm,  and,  above  all,  my  souKs 
habit  of  resuming  all  its  sorrows  at  night, 
and  surrounding  itself  with  pale  clouds  tow- 
ards the  close  of  the  dav,  threw  me  into  a 
deep,  inward,  intense  feeling  of  my  wretched- 
ness, my  inwanl  jwverty.  I  saw  myself  poor 
— very  |>oor — pitiable,  and  entirely  incapable 
of  a  future.  At  the  same  time  I  seemed  to 
hear,  far  away  above  my  head,  the  rustle  of 
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that  world  of  thought  and  poetry  towards  ^  should  not  be  teased  with  mmeoesaary  med> 
which  I  dart  so  often  without  success  in 
reaching  it.     I  thought  of  those  of  my  age 

,    .     Ith- 


T/hcse  wings  can  bear  them  thither,  but  witl 
out  jealousy,  as  from  here  below  we  look  at 
the  elect  and  their  bliss ;  yet  my  soul  burnt, 
panted,  struggled  at  its  want  of  power. 
.  .  .  The  stem  of  the  lilac  I  embraced 
shook  in  ray  arms.  I  fancied  I  felt  it  move 
spontaneously,  and  all  its  trembling  leaves 
gave  a  soft  sound,  that  seemed  to  me  like  a 
language,  a  murmur  of  lips  stammering 
words  of  solace.  0  my  lilac !  I  pressed 
thee  at  that  moment  in  my  arms  as  the  sole  '  ^^r 
being  in  the  world  against  which  I  could 
support  my  reeling  nature — the  only  one  ca- 
paolc  of  enduring  an  embrace  of  mine,  and 
pitiful  enough  to  become  the  support  of  my 
wretchedness.  How  did  I  requite  thee? 
With  a  few  tears  that  fell  on  thy  root." — 
Uid,  May  1th,  1834,  p.  80. 


dling." 

Living  at  home  in  solitary  Le  Cayla,  Ea- 
g^nie  seems  to  have  begun  a  joamal  for 
Maurice's  pleasure  about  the  same  time  as 
his  own  was  commenced,  but  the  first  aheeta 
are  missing,  and  the  earlie^  date  is  the  15th 
of  November,  1834.  Though  she  bad  the 
same  ardent  love  of  nature  as  her  brother, 
nature  was  not  to  her  an  idol,  but  a  constant 
emblem  of  the  invisible  world ;  and  thus  to 


The  death  of  the  charming  Madame  de 
Morvonnais  early  in  the  ensuing  year,  and 
the  absorbing  grief  of  her  husband,  deprived 
him  of  one  of  the  most  cheerful  and  whole- 
some influences  of  his  life ;  and  M.  de  Mar- 
ian eonsiders  it  as  marking  the  epoch  when 
the  most  stormy  and  unhappy  period  of  his 
inward  life  began.  Then  he  had  entirely 
ceased  to  *  feel  the  rock  beneath  his  feet,'  and 
was  left,  not  merely  to  the  depression  of  nat- 
urally low  spirits,  but  to  the  dreary  misery 
of  doubt.  Few  men  were  ever  more  sensible 
of  the  exquisite  charms  of  Nature — few  ever 
held  more  communings  with  her  spirit ;  but 
none  was  ever  a  more  signal  example  of  her 
insufficiency  to  supply  the  place  of  a  personal 
God,  Father,  Redeemer,  and  Comforter. 

One  wholesome  influence  never  failed  Mau- 
rice ;  namely,  that  of  his  home,  which  he 
fondly  calls  by  our  English  name,  as  if  that 
alone  would  express  its  full  charm.  As  has 
been  beautifully  said  of  Eugenie — 

"  Her  strong  effort  to  keep  in  sympathy 


*<  Earth's  common  paths  seem  strewn  all  o'er 
With  flowers  of  pensive  hope,  the  wreath  of  m 
forgiven.** 


So  pensive  was  the  hope,  that  many  reg^ 
her  journal  as  mournful ;  but  to  us  the  effect 
of  turning  from  her  brother's  ^pa^  to  hers 
is  like  passing  from  a  gloomy  wood,  beauti- 
ful but. oppressive,  to  an  open  sunny  heath, 
flat,  indeed,  and  to  some  eyes  dull,  bat  cov- 
ered with  an  exquisite  embroidery  of  smil- 
ing eye-bright,  fragrant  thyme,  and  verdant 
grass.  Here  is  one  of  her  earliest  entries, 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  complete  pictures  of 
her  inner  and  outer  life  : — 

'''November  20M.--I  love  snow.  The 
white  view  has  something  heavenly  in  it. 
Mud  and  bare  earth  displease  and  sadden  me. 
To-day  I  on  Iv  see  the  pathways  and  footsteps 
of  the  little  birds.  Lightly  as  they  rest,  thoy 
leave  their  little  tracks,  making  a  thousand 
patterns  in  the  snow.  It  is  pretty  to  see  the 
little  red  feet,  like  coral  pencils,  designing 
them.  Winter  has  its  beauties  and  chaniiB  ; 
they  may  bo  found  everywhere  by  one  who 
knows  how  to  seek  them.  God  scatters  grace 
and  beauty  everywhere.  I  must  go  and  see 
what  charms  there  are  by  the  kitchen  fire- 
sparks,  if  I  please.  This  is  only  a  little 
*  good-morning '  to  you  and  to  the  snow  as  I 
jump  out  oTbcd. 

*'  L  had  to  set  another  dish  for  Saaveor 
Roquier,  who  camo  to  see  us.     It  wassug^ued 


with  him  had  no  doubt  a  tendency  to  bright-  '  ham,  and  the  poor  fellow  licked  his  fingers, 
en  up  her  own  faculties,  that  s!ie  might  un-  Good  things  do  not  often  fall  in  his  way,  so 
dcrstand  him  and  make  him  feci  that  she  did  .  I  wished  -to  give  him  a  treat.  It  is  to'  the 
so.  She  did  not  struggle  to  obtain  the  same  forsaken  that  I  think  we  ought  to  show  most 
species  of  knowledge  ;  she  probably  soon  saw  attentions  ;  humanity  and  charity  tell  us  so  ; 
tliat  she  would  he  distanced  in  that  race,  the  fortunate  can  do  without  them,  yet  they 
The  sympathy  was  in  the  graceful,  true,  yet  |  have  them  all  to  themselves,  so  crosswise  are 
poetical  manner  of  viewing  every  object ;  a  ]  we  made  ! 

nabit  of  looking  at  everything  so  as  tluit  she  **  No  reading  to-day.  I  made  a  cap  for 
should  never  be  dull  or  despicalile  in  any  way  the  little  one,  which  took  up  all  my  moments, 
before  him  ;  above  all,  a  clcar-siglitcd  view  But  provided  one  works,  cither  with  head  or 
of  the  paramount  obligations  of  principle  hands,  it  is  the  same  in  the  sight  of  God,  who 
such  as  he  could  lean  upon,  such  as  might  be  reckons  every  work  done  in  his  name.  1 
a  silent  rebuke  to  fickleness,  while  yet  he  hope  my  cap  may  stand  for  an  alms.    I  made 
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A  gift  of  my  time,  of  a  little  skin  pricked 
away  by  my  needle,  and  of  a  thousand  inter- 
esting lines  that  I  might  have  read.  The 
day  before  yesterday,  papa  brought  me  from 
Clftirac  *  Ivanhoe  '  and  *  Le  Si^cle  de  Louis 
XIV.,'  a  provision  for  some  of  these  long  win- 
tor  evenings.  I  am  the  reader,  but  with 
many  interruptions.  Sometimes  they  want 
m  key,  often  myself,  and  the  book  is  closed 
for  a  moment.  0  Mimin  (her  sister  Ma- 
rie) !  when  will  you  come  home  to  help  the 
poor  housewife  who  misses  you  every  mo- 
ment ?    Did  I  tell  you  that  I  heard  of  her 

yesterday  at  C fair,   whither  I   went? 

How  many  yawns  I  left  on  that  poor  balcony  ! 
At  last  Mimi's  letter  came  on  purpose  to  be 
a  counter-weariness  (contre  ennui) ,  and  that 
was  the  only  pleasant  thing  I  saw  at  C . 

*•  I  wrote  nothing  yestenlay.  A  blank  is 
better  than  nothings,  which  were  all  I  could 
tell  you.  I  was  tired  and  sleepy.  To-day 
it  is  much  bettor.  I  have  seen  the  snow 
oome  and  go.  While  I  was  at  dinner,  a  fine 
sun  came  forth,  and^  there  was  an  end  of  the 
enow.  Now  it  is  dark  and  ugly.  What 
shall  I  see  to-morrow  morning?  Who 
knows? — the  face  of  the  world  changes  so 
fitft. 

**  I  am  returning  much  pleased  from* the 
kitchen,  where  I  spent  more  time  than  usual 
to  induce  Paul,  one  of  our  servants,  to  go  to 
confession  this  Christmas.  Ho  promised  me. 
He  is  a  good  lad  and  will  do  so.  God  be 
praised !  my  evening  is  not  lost.  How  de- 
lightful, if  every  day  I  could  win  a  soul  for 
the  Lord  !  Good  Scott  has  been  neglected  to- 
night, but  what  reading  would'  be  wcrth 
what  Paul  has  promised  me?" — Eut^nic, 
pp.  8-10. 

Here  we  have  Eugdnio  in  her  playful  en- 
jnyroent  of  common  things,  in  her  love  of 
raiding,  and  her  religious  aspect.  See  her 
•gain:— 

**  November  2^th. — Cloaks,  clogs,  umbrella 
—all  the  parapliernalia  of  winter   followed 
Of  this  morning  to  Andillac,  where  we  staj^nl 
till   evening,   sometimes  at   the   parsonngo,  | 
•ometimes  at  the  church.     I  like  this  Sunday  I 
life — BO  active,  so  busy,  so  varied.     People  I 
Me  one  another  on  the  way,  there  are  curt-  j 
•eys   from   all    the  women   one   meets,  and 
giHsip  on  the  road  about  the  fowls,  the  flock, 
t«ie  husband,  the  children.     My  great  delight 
in  to  coax   them,  and  see  them   hide  them- 
ffolves,   all   rosy,    in   their   mother's   skirts. 
Tlicy  are  afraid  of  /as  doumaisdlos,  as  well  qh 
of  everything  else  that  is  strange.     One  of 
t!ic  little  ones  said  to  his  grandmother,  who 
was  tJilking  of  coming  here,  *  Minino,  don't 
gii  t<»  that   casfcl;  there   is   a  black   prison 
tbcro.  *     W  hence  is  it  that  castles  have  al wayn 
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been  dreaded  ?    Is  it  from  the  horrors  onoe 
committed  there  ?    I  think  so. 

**  Oh,  how  pleasant  it  is  when  the  rain  is 
dropping  from  the  sky  with  a  slight  sound, 
tq  sit  by  one's  fire,  holding  the  tongs  and 
making  sparks.  That  was  my  pastime  just 
now ;  1  am  fond  of  it ;  sparks  are  so  pretty  ; 
they  are  the  flowers  of  the  hearth.  Verify, 
charming  things  take  place  in  the  embers,, 
and  when  I  am  not  busy  1  am  amused  with  the 
phantasmagoria  of  the  fireplace.  There  are 
a  thousand  little  forms  in  the  ashes  that  come 
and  go,  grow  bigger,  change,  and  vanish  ; 
sometimes,  angels,  homed  demons,  children, 
old  women,  butterflies,  dogs,  sparrows,  every- 
thing may  be  seen  under  the  logs.  I  remem- 
ber a  figure  with  an  air  of  ln?avenly  suflering, 
that  seemed  to  me  what  a  soul  might  bo  m 
purgatory.  I  was  struck,  and  wished  an 
artist  had  been  near  me.  Never  was  vision 
more  perfect.  Watch  the  embers,  and  you 
wili  agree  that  there  are  beautiful  things 
there,  and  that  unless  one  was  blind  one  need 
never  be  weary  by  the  fire.  Listen  espt^cially 
to  the  little  whistling  that  comes  out  of  the 
embers  like  a  voice  of  song.  Nothing  can 
be  sweeter  or  purer ;  it  is  like  the  singing  of 
some  tiny  spirit  of  the  fire.  There,  my  dear, 
arc  my  evenings  and  their  delights;  add 
sleep,  which  is  not  the  slightest.'' — Ibid.  pp. 

Lovely,  too,  is  her  account  of  the  walk  to 
the  midnight  mass  at  Christmas,  on  a  frosty 
night,  •*  the  paths  bordered  with  little  bushes 
as  white  as  if  they  were  in  blopsom.  Hoar- 
frost makes  beautiful  flowers.  We  saw  such 
a  pretty  spray,  that  we  wanted  to  present  it 
as  a  bouquet  to  the  Holy  Sacrament,  but  it 
melted  in  our  hands." — (P.  20.) 

To  her  the  most  ordinary  aflHiira  of  life  bore 
a  sort  of  halo,  half  of  poetry,  half  of  eternity. 
She  records  the  putting  down  a  new  hearth- 
stone as  an  event — **  almost  like  the  raising 
a  new  altar  in  a  church.  Every  one  goes  to 
look  at  it,  and  reckons  on  spending  pleasant 
hours  and  a  quiet  life  before  this  household 
hearth  (for  all  share  it,  masters  and  ser- 
vants) ;  but  who  knows  ?  Perhaps  I  shall  be 
the  first  to  leave  it.  My  mother  went  soon, 
and  I  am  said  to  be  like  her." — (P.  36.) 
When  she  hems  her  sheets,  she  thinks,  **  I 
may  be  sewing  my  shroud,"  and  works  not 
less  cheerfully,  but  with  deeper  feeling  ;  and 
even  in  a  foot-lwith  her  recoil  from  over-heated 
water  sets  her  thinking  of  the  martyrs,  and 
wondering  what  she  should  have  done  in 
Blandina's  place  :  *•  Like  her,  without  doubt, 
for  faith  renders  us  superhumau ;  and  I  b^ 
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liere  that  I  do  belicTe  well  (et  je  crois  bien 

crwVfe)."— (P.    159.)      Washing— not    our 

laundry  and  wash-tub,  but  the  poetical  laving 

in  the  stream — is  a  special  treat  to  her  fancy — 

••  so  pretty  to  spread  white  linen  on  the  grass, 

or  see  it  floating  upon  ropes.     One  is,  if  one 

pleases,  Homer's  Nausicaa,  or  one  of  those 

scriptural  j^incesses  who  washed  their  broth- 
ers, tunics.      We  have  a  pool  (lavoir)  at 

Moulinnsse  which  you  have  not  seen,  which 

embellishes  the  hollow  and  attracts  birds  to 

sing  there  in  the  freshness." — (P.  127.)     And 

again,  writing  with  a  cool  hand  fresh  from 

the  stream ,  she  tells  of  the  pleasure  of  watch- 
ing its  current — •**  the  bath  of  birds,  the  mir- 
ror of  the  sky,  the  image  of  life,  a  flowing 

pathway,  the  reservoir  of  Baptism." 

She  truly  says  of  herself,  that  she  has  a 

Boul  that  tjikes  infinite  delight  in  the  homeliest 

ways,  and  when  finding  her  contemplations 

carry  her  beyond  her  depth,  is  relieved  by 

her  needle,  her  distaff",  or  talking  to  her  dogs. 

**  r  take  my  distaff",  and  instead  of  the  lady 

of  the  seventeenth  century,  I  am  the  simple 

rustic  girl."     But  it  was  on  one  side  intellect, 

on  the  other  religion,  that  gave  this  exquisite 

charm  to  the  daily  tusks  of  life,  and  made 

dull,  lonely  Le  Cayla  a  paradise.     It  would 

be  endless  to  give  the  extracts  where  her  love 

for  all  living  things  shines  out,  her  thanks- 
giving of  the  beauty  and  gentleness  of  lambs, 

her  love  of  her  dogs,  her  doves,  her  linnet ; 

even   her  converse  with  a  tiny   little  black 

midge  that  ran  across  her  paper,  and  set  her 

thinking  of  her  own  littleness  in  the  eyes  of 

God.     The  nightingale  and  the  grasshopper 

are  her  musicians,  and  their  first  notes  of  the 

season  arc  always  set  down  as  great  events ; 
and  one  of  her  poems  is  on  her  childish  prayer 
that  the  nests  of  little  birds  might  be  guarded, 
and  the  young  ones  saved  from  sufiering. 

For  Eug<$nic,  though  her  best  poetry  is  un- 
conscious and  in  prose,  was  also  led  into  ver- 
sification, and  much  enjoyed  it.  She  sent  a 
most  sweet  poem  on  her  pleasures  to  the  wife 
of  nippolyte  de  Morvonnais,  who  had  begged 
to  know  what  she  liked  ;  and  she  had  a  vis- 
ion of  a  book  of  poetry  for  children,  for 
which  she  had  written  a  poem  on  the  Angel 
of  Playthings — very  pretty,  but  to  our  id^as 
hardly  reverent ;  though  to  her  simple  mind 
it  was  an  emanation  of  that  love  which  brought 
her  heaven  so  near  her  earth.  Other  poems  ■  and  there  is  something  traitorous  in  it.  It  is 
seem  to  have  been  written  on  the  sjnir  of  the  I  talking  virtue  ;  it  is  leading  her  out  on  the 
moment,  and   sent   to   the  friend   who   had ;  field  of  battle  in  a  captain's  epaulettes^  to 


begged  for  them  as  a  consolation,  but  she  al- 
ways had  scruples  as  to  whether  they  were  a 
waste  of  time  ;  and  finally,  just  as  Uic  nuns 
of  Port  Royal  decided  that  this  talent  would 
not  be  required  of  Jacqueline  Flascal,  she 
made  a  renunciation  of  poetry.    A  dateless 
fragment  records  the  resolution,  saying  that 
the  sacrifice  was  the  more  difficult,  as,  though 
/she  forsook  poetry,  poetry  had  not  forsaken 
her  ;  she  never  had  so  many  inspirations  as 
when  she  was  forced  to  stifle  them.     **My 
life  is  for  God  and  my  neighbor,"  she  goes 
on,  **  and  one  word  of  the  catechism  taught  to 
little  children  is  better  for  my  salvation  than 
a  volume  of  poetry."     Quaintly  enough  she 
added  later,  **  This  last  is  true,  but  up  above 
there  are  some  little  poetical  falsehoods." 
Both  the  resolution  and  its  -comment  were, 
however,  probably  made  later  in  life   than 
the  period  we  are  at  present  engaged  with. 
Eugenie's  cultivation  of  mind  was  remark- 
able, if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expression, 
rkther  for  quality  than  quantity.     She  knew 
no  language  but  her  own  and  the  patois^ — the 
real  Languedoc,  be  it  remembered, — but  in 
writing  she  was  a  perfect  mistress  of  the  one, 
and  the  other  was  evidently  loved  for  its  rural 
associations.      She  had  no  accomplishment 
except  singing  her  native  patois  melodies ; 
and  her  reading  was  the  more  thorough,  in- 
tent, and  meditative,  because  her  books  wer^ 
few,  and  new  ones  far  between.    She  gives  a 
list  of  her  own  library,  chiefly  of  dcvotionoi 
books,  with  the  lives  of  the  Saints,   which 
she  rend  regularly  every  day,  and  often  com- 
mented u  pon .     0  u  t  of  her  twenty-two  secular 
books,  besides  translations  of  the  **  JEneid^^* 
the  **  Georgics,"  and  /  Promessi  Sposi^  there 
are  six  English  books—**  Ossian,"  a  selection 
from  Shak8peare,**The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,' 
Sterne's **  SentimentalJoumey," **  Old  Mor- 
tiglty,"  and  **  Redgauntlet."     "  Scott,"  she 
says,  **  is  the  only  novelist  I  relish.      His 
style  sets  him  apart  from  others  and  fiir  above 
them.     He  is  a  man  of  genius — perhaps,  the 
most  couiplcte,  and  always  pure.     He  may 
be  opened  at  haphazard,  and  *  no  corrupting 
word     will    shock    the    eye'    (Lamartine), 
With  him  love  is  a  thread  of  white  silk,  by 
which  to  tie  his  dramas  together."     Of  Mk- 
damedeStners**Delphine,"  she  says,  in  oon- 
tnist,  **  The  little  I  have  seen  of  it  bodes  ill, 
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•boot  at  her   with   all    Capid*8   arrows." 
(P.  441.) 

Bat  though  little  frems  of  criticiBin  ore  in- 
wrou^!it  in  the  journal  and  letters,  Eugdnie*8 
life  was  not  literary,  and  the  interest  of  her 
remains  lies  chiefly  in  the  alchemy  that  ex- 
tracted gold  from  the  most  common  ohjccts, 
and  brought  out  poetical  stores  from  the 
peasants  with  whom  she  held  intercourse. 
A  legend  which  she  gives  is  so  strange  in  its 
wild,  superstitious  sadness  that  we  cannot 
reaist  extracting  it: — 

*»  tou  will  like  to  hear  that  I  have  just 
passed  a  nice  quarter  of  an  hour  on  the  tcr- 
raco-stef)s,  sitting  by  a  poor  old  woman  who 
was  singing  me  alamen table  ballad  on  an  inci- 
dent that  once  happened  at  Cahozac.  It  was 
hprapos  to  a  gola  cross  that  has  been  stolen 
on  the  Holy  Virgin's  neck.  The  old  woman 
recollects  her  grandmother's  telling  her  she  had 
heard  that  there  had  been  a  still  more  saori- 
legiops  robbery  in  the  same  church  ;  namely, 
of  the  host  itself,  one  day  when  it  was  left 
alone  in  the  church.  It  was  a  girl  who, 
while  everybody  was  at  harvest,  went  to  the 
ftltor,  and,  climbing  upon  it,  put  the  mon- 
strance into  her  apron,  and  placed  it  under  a 
wild  rose  in  the  wood.  The  shepherds  who 
found  it  accused  her,  and  nine  priests  came 
in  procession  to  adore  the  Holy  Sacrament  of 
the  rosebush  and  carry  it  back  to  the  wood  ; 
bat  the  poor  shepherdess  was  taken,  tried, 
aod  condemned  to  be  burned.  Just  before 
ber  death  she  asked  to  confess,  and  owned  her 
theft  to  the  priest,  saying  that  she  was  not  a 
thief,  but  she  wanted  to  have  the  Holy  Sac- 
rament in  the  foi*cet.  *  I  thouglit  that  **  ie 
htm  Dicu  '*  would  bo  as  well  pleased  under  a 
rosebush  as  on  the  altir.'  At  these  words 
an  angel  descended  from  heaven  to  announce 
ber  pardon  and  console  the  guilty  saint,  who 
navcTthelces  was  burned  on  a  pile,  of  which 
tbo  wild  rose  formed  the  first  fagot !  There 
19  the  story  of  the  begi^ar,  to  whom  I  listened 
aB  to  a  niglitingalo.  I  thanked  her  heartily, 
and  ofifTcd  her  s.)methin;i;  as  a  recompense  (or 
licr  ditty,  but  she  would  only  take  flowers. 
*Oivo  me  a  hough  of  that  beautiful  lilac' 
I  gave  her  four,  as  largo  as  plumes,  and  tlie 
poor  old  creature  went  off.  her  stick  in  one 
'  Dand  and  her  nosegay  in  the  other,  and  left 
ine  her  ballad."— P.  GO. 

This  poetical  old  woman  was  found  by  Eu- 
g^io  in  the  autumn  lying  ill  in  the  most  ah- 
jeet  poverty  and  desolation,  her  house  a  pool 
of  water  and  dirt,  her  bed  of  hemp  laid  upon 
ber  store  of  potatoes,  without  fire,  bread,  or 
water  to  drink — *•  a  hundred  times  worse 
tbao  a  pigsty.    I  could  find  no  pkice  to  put 
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down  my  shawl  without  soiling  it,  and  as  it 
was  in  my  way  I  hung  it  on  a  willow  out- 
side the  door  "  (p.  110).  She  called  in  help, 
gave  a  hand  herself,  made  the  poor  woman 
more  clean  and  comfortable,  and  then  sat  on 
a  fagot,  talking  to  her  of  the  hope  of  heaven, 
and  finding  that  she  was  perfectly  happy. 

An  undefined  wish  to  enter  a  convent,  be- 
come a  sister  of  charity,  or  to  join  the  mis- 
sionary sisterhood  of  St.  Joseph  in  Algiers, 
was  always  floating  in  Eugenie's  mind  ;  but 
she  was  far  too  good  a  daughter  to  enteitain 
the  thought,  feeling  herself  necessary  to  her 
father  as  mistress  of  his  house,  though  some 
of  the  details  of  management  were  taken  off 
her  hands  by  Marie,  the  less  gifted,  but  thor- 
oughly companion  sister,  who  was  so  entirely 
one  with  herself,  that  when  separated  for  a 
few  days  she  cannot  sleep  happily  for  missing 
**  Mimi's  "  breathing.  Mimi,  assheafiection- 
atcly  says,  delighted  to  take  Martha's  part, 
and  leave  her,  as  much  as  possible,  to  the 
enjoyment  of  meditation,  reading,  and  writ- 
ing in  her  chandtrcite,  as  she  calls  her  fondly 
loved  little  room.  The  eldest  brother,  Ercm- 
bert,  or,  as  she  calls  him,  Eran,  lived  at 
home,  and  assisted  his  father  in  the  farm, 
making  journeys  to  the  fairs  and  markets, 
and  being  likewise  in  great  request  at  the  coun- 
try gayeties  at  Gaillac,  etc. — gayeties  that  by 
no  means  reached  bis  sisters  ;  for  Eugdnic — 
wonderful  as  it  may  sound  for  one  of  her  na- 
tion, only  danced  once  in  her  life.  EremlxTt 
does  not  seem  to  have  be§n  a  very  congenial 
person  to  his  brother  and  sister  ;  he  was  not 
intellectual  enough  for  the  one,  and  tlic  other 
was  uneasy  about  his  religious  observanccH. 
She  calls  him  a  complete  worldling,  and  was 
alwajrs  anxiously  watching  for  signs  of  seri- 
ous thought. 

Eugenie'sown  religious  feeling  was  wrapped 
into  her  whole  life.  Prayer  was  like  breath 
to  her.  **  To  pray  is  the  only  way  of  cele- 
brating overytliing  in  the  world,"  she  says, 
on  her  father's  birthday.  Is  she  weary?  »*  I 
rt»meraher  Fenelon's  advice,  *  If  you  arr 
weary,  go  and  tell  God  that  you  arc  weary." " 
Is  she  joyful?  **  1  went  to  mass  early  ;  t!:at 
is  my  lx>uquet — prayers  are  divine  flowers.*' 
Here  is  her  Good  Friday  of  1835,  to  contrast 
with  Maurice's  of  the  previous  year : — 

*^  I  am  come  home  all  embalmed  from  the 
moss^hapel  at  the  church  where  tlio  lioly  pyx 
I  reposes.  It  is  a  fair  day  when  it  is  God's  will 
I  to  rest  amid  the  flowers  and  perfumer  of  spring. 
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We  took  great  pains — Mimi,  Rofie,  the  8extOD- 
C88,an(l  inyBclf-— in  making  thi?  fjaster  sepul- 
chre, ai«lcd,  as  wo  were,  hy  M.  le  Curd.  I 
thought,  as  I  made  it,  of  the  I^st  Supper — 
of  the  ganiirtticd  room  where  Jesus  chose  to 
keep  the  PaHsover  with  his  disciples,  giving 
Jmnsclf  for  the  lamh.  Oh,  what  a  gift ! 
"What  can  he  wiid  of  the  Eucharist?  I  can- 
not tell.  One  adores,  one  possesses,  one 
lives,  one  loves  ;  the  Bi>ecchle88  soul  loses  it- 
self in  an  excess  of  bliss  !  I  thought  of  you 
amid  tlieno  ecstasies,  and  would  fain  have  had 
you  _lK'sidc  me  at  the  holy  table,  as  you  were 
three  years  ago." — P.  Gl. 

Thefc  words  strongly  recall  those  of  Mr. 
Isaac  W  illiams : — 

•*  Thy  cup  with  love  o*erflows  ; 
My  spirit  findrt  repose  ; 
I  kneel,  I  bow,  and  I  adore  ; 
I  thank  thee,  and  can  do  no  more. 

•*  I  thank  thcx),  dying  Lord  ; 
I  th  uik  thee,  living  Word  ; 
I  thank  thcc — wonls  cannot  reveal — 
Love  would  herself  in  thee  conceal" 

Eugenic  ir»,  in  her  simple  picture  of  her- 
Felf,  one  of  the  most  favorable  representa- 
tions of  the  practiual  working  of  her  Church. 
Aeeepting  all  its  tenets  without  doubt  or 
question,  her  pure  spirit  receives  and  dwells 
upon  the  g>>ld,  and,  as  it  were,  ignores  the 
dross.  As  in  the  writings  of  St.  Fran9ois  do 
SiilcH,  it  i:j  remarkable  how  the  true  devo- 
tional life  was  spent  upon  the  true  objects, 
II ad  how,  with  all  her  love  and  veneration  for 
tlic  paints,  and  her  duteous  fulfilment  of  ob- 
t^ervanccH  enjoined  in  their  honor,  they  never 
p(?em  t )  intrude  Ixjtwecn  the  true  inmost 
hwirt  and  the  Mediat:>r.  Even  her  **  month 
of  Mary  "  is  kept  iu  this  wise  :^— 

♦*  Wo  kcM^p  our  month  of  Mary  in  our  room 
before  a  luiautiful  imiige  of  the  Virgin  that 
Fmn<;!.)ise  giwe  to  Mimi.  Above  there  is  a 
fmmed  i-hrist,  that  came  to  us  from  our 
gi-nndmother.  Higher  up, St.  Theresa;  and, 
higlier  still,  the  little  picture  of  the  Annun- 
ciation tluit  you  kn«)w ;  so  that  the  eye  fol- 
l  )Wrt  a  whole  celestial  line  as  soon  as  it  is 
lifteil  up;  it  is  a  ladder  leading  to  heaven." 
— P.  1115. 

Agiiin  : — 

**  I  like  these  popular  devotions,  because 
they  are  attmctivo  in  form,  and  tims  oIKjr ! 
easy  nictliodfi  of  instruction.  One  drapes  the  : 
oMt-iidi'  of  ;^.K>  1  truths  whicli  apiK'ar  smiling, ' 
and  gnin  tlie  heart  in  the  name  of  the  Virgin  ; 
and  (;f  her  mild  virtues.  I  love  the  month  of 
Marv,  and  other  littlo  amiahlo  obsorvancvsl 


which   spring  up  at  the  feet  of  faith,  lika 
flowers  at  the  foot  of  the  oak."— P.  264. 

She  is  looking  beyond  her  Madonna  all  tbo 
time,  though  she  docs  not  know  it.     That 
imaginative  mind  is  never  for  one  moment 
resting  in  the  outward  form,  but  passing  be- 
yond to  what  it  was  intended  to  convey.     In 
confession,  she  says,  that  <*  we  call  the  prieet 
our  father,  because  faith  makes   him   truly 
God  and  father  to  us.     Woe  to  me  if,  when  I 
am  at  his  feet,  I  should  see  aught  but  Jcaai 
Christ  listening  to  Magdalen,  and  forgiving 
her  much,  because  she  loved  much.     Confee- 
sion  is  an  expansion  of  repentance  in  loTe  '* 
(p.  108).     When  obliged  to  confess  to  a 
strange  priest,  of  whom  she  did  not  think 
highly,  she  says,  <*  In  this  act  of  religion  the 
man  must  bo  always    separated   from  the 
priest,  and  sometimes  annihilated  "  (p.  259). 
It  is  the  most  noticeable  contrast  between 
this  and  diaries   left  bj  c>quallj  religioM 
persons  of  other  communions,  that  there  k 
almost  no  self-reproach  or  accusation.    Thii 
may  partly  be  because  the  record  was  prima- 
rily meant  as  a  sort  of  continuous  supplement 
to  her  letters  to  her  brother,  but  likewise,  no 
doubt,  because,  in  the  cases  we  refer  to,  the' 
diary  served  one  minor  purpose  of  the  con- 
fessional, and  relieved  the  mind  of  its  out* 
pourings  and  criticisms  of  its  own  doings 
No  doubt  the  entire  Roman  system  haa  a 
tendency  to  take  people  off  their  own  minda 
— ^judging  for  them  of  the  amount  and  Talue 
of   their  penitence,  and   taking  periodioal 
stock  of  their  progress;    so  that  even  with 
the  most  humble,  sincere,  and  contrite,  there 
must  necessarily  be  a  more  entire  sense  that 
the  repentance  has  been  weighed,  and  that 
the  past  may  be  left  behind.     We  do  not  aay 
this  is  safe  or  wholesome;  but  there  can  be 
tio  question  that  it  produces  more  present 
ease,  and  destroys  scrupulous  Bolf-conscioue- 
ness  and  self-tormentin|{.     And  with  a  heart 
like  Eugdnic'S,  always  in  tiio  depths  of  its 
love  straining  for  holiness,  there  was  no  fe&r 
of  the  system  leading  to  its  most  seriooa 
practical  peril,  **  the  continuing  in  sin  that 
grace  may  abound."     Ilcr  great  character- 
istic is  that  she  is  an  ideal  Roman  Oatholie, 
taking  all  the  observances  of  her  Church  as 
they  are  meant,  according  to  their  best  the- 
ory.    She  has  so  much  light  beyond  that  thej 
aixj  but  painted  windows  to  her. 

And  it  is  curious  that  English  Roman 


which  the  Churuh  permits  and  bletjses,  and  I  Catholics  have  so  little  perceived  the  real 
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tendency  of  examplefl,  that  Eug^nio,  this 
speaking  example  of  the  real  vitality  of  re- 
ligion and  truth  in  their  Charch,  was  first 
brought  forward  merely  in  her  literary  char- 
acter, from  an  entirely  different  quarter, 
whilst  her  contemporary,  M.  Vianney,  the 
Cur^  d^Ars,  whose  life  is  more  painfully  en- 
oumllered  with  absolute  superstitions  than 
that  of  any  equally  good  man  we  ever  met 
with  has  been  translated,  and  sent  forth  with  a 
preface  bearing  the  well-known  initials  **  H. 
E.  M .  * '  Good  and  devoted ,  sacrificing  every- 
thing to  almsgiving,  living  a  most  ascetic 
life,  and  revered  as  a  saint  by  the  multitudes 
who  thronged  to  his  confessional,  the  simple 
old  peasant-priest  is  like  a  medisdval  monastib 
saint  brought  into  the  glare  of  the  nineteenth 
century  ;  and  when  we  read  of  his  direct  and 
familiar  invocations  of  saints,  his  imagination 
that  a  relic  hidden  in  his  granary  made  the 
bins  overflow  with  meal,  his  strange  notions 
of  demoniacal  visitations,  we  feci  how  utterly 
Romish  his  Church  has  become,  and  how 
little  we  have  in  common  with  him ;  while 
we  can  scarcely  turn  a  page  of  Eugenie's 
writings  without  feeling  how  catholic  is  her 
Church,  and  how  much  we  have  still  in  com- 
mon. 

Eugenie  has  her  superstitions;  but  they 
are  only  on  the  upper  surface  of  her  mind — 
some,  indeed,  of  her  childhood,  and  remem- 
bered playfully  ;  such  as  her  entreaty  to  the 
sacred  picture  over  her  father's  bed,  to  help 
ber  take  the  stains  out  of  her  frock,  and  to 
give  her  doll  a  soul — the  one  petition,  she 
observes,  that  was  not  granted.  She  some- 
times tells  of  a  supposed  miracle,  with  the 
comment  that  ^^Ty  crois  forlement;^^  but 
the  adverb  proves  that  it  was  but  a  compara- 
tive belief  at  best. 

It  does  not  seem  as  if  Maurice's  scepticism 
made  itself  fully  known  to  his  family  till  he 
came  home  in  the  June  of  1837  to  recover 
from  an  attack  on  the  lungs,  the  first  com- 
mencemcnt  of  the  hereditary  complaint  that 
no  doubt  had  already  contributed  to  his  con- 
stant depression.  IJc  was  engaged  to  Caro- 
line do  Germain,  a  girl  of  eighteen,  the 
daughter  of  a  family  settled  in  the  East  In- 
dies, pretty  and  of  good  fortune,  which  the 
fame  and  high  blood  of  the  young  poet  were 
supported  to  counterbalance.  Letters  from 
India  were  needed  before  the  marriage  could 
take  place ;  but  in  the  mean  time  he  had  a 
kindly  welcome  and  affectionate  care  from  the 
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Gervain  family  when  in  Paris;  but  they 
could  give  him  neither  health  nor  happiness, 
and  he  came  home  in  search  at  least  of  the 
firet.  On  his  arrival,  however,  he  fell  ill 
of  an  intermitting  fever  that  lasted  three 
months ;  and  though  he  was  aflerwards  well 
enough  to  enjoy  a  visit  at  Le  Cayla  from  Car- 
oline, he  went  away  in  the  winter  with  a  bad 
cough,  that,  Eugdnie  says,  she  felt  in  her  own 
chest,  just  as,  Madame  de  Sevign^  felt  her 
daughter's  east  wind.  Anxiety  for  both  the 
soul  and  body  of  her  beloved  brother  had  set 
in.  Maurice  had  lost  his  openness  with  her, 
and  though  she  tried  to  think  his  reserve 
manliness,  she  felt  it  sorely  (p.  457);  and 
the  journal,  resumed  on  his  departure,  has 
no  longer  merely  the  occasional  sadness  of 
the  vague  yearnings  of  a  young  heart  towards 
a  better  world,  but  becomes  full  of  forebod- 
ings and  positive  anxieties;  the  clouds  of 
morning  are  gathering  into  the  showera  of 
noonday.  She  loved  her  brother  more  than 
ever,  but  now  with  an  exceeding  pity  :  **  On 
parting  with  you  I  went  to  the  church,  where 
one  can  weep  and  pray  in  comfort.  What 
can  you  do — you  who  do  not  pray  when  you 
are  sad,  when  your  heart  is  wounded  ?  " — (P. 
147. 

None  of  her  lettere  to  him  have  been  pre- 
served, but  they  were  probably  in  the  same 
tone  as  the  journal,  neither  arguing  nor  per- 
suading :  *^  I  am  not  holy  enough  to  convert, 
nor  strong  enough  to  lead  you,"  she  said; 
"  God  alone  can  do  that.  I  pray  him  ear- 
nestly to  do  so,  for  my  happiness  is  bound  up 
in  you."  So  she  wrote  on  as  usual,  though 
now  and  then  a  cry  would  break  from  the 
loving  heart :  **  O  brothers,  brothers,  we  love 
you  so !  If  you  only  knew — if  you  only 
could  underetand  what  your  happiness  costs 
us — by  what  sacrifices  we  would  purchase  it ! 
O  my  God !  let  them  perceive  it — let  them 
not  thus  easily  risk  their  dear  health  and 
their  dear  soul !  "—(P.  163.) 

And  no  doubt  her  prayers  were  doing  their 
work,  and  the  effect  of  her  full,  undissem- 
bled  faith  and  love  was  telling  on  him.  Still, 
sadness  is  far  from  being  her  prevailing  tone. 
All  the  preparations  for  the  marriage  put  her 
in  high  spirits  for  her  brother's  sake,  and  her 
playfulness  is  never  more  apparent  than  in 
some  of  the  entries  during  thin  period.  One 
day  she  breaks  short  off  for  want  of  ink,  and 
when  she  resumes  it  is  after  she  hns  received 
from  her  brother  and  his  intended  a  box  con- 
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taining  equipments  for  her  proposed  visit  to 
Paris  for  the  wedding  : — 

**  August  nth. — Ink  at  last !  I  can  write ! 
Ink  !  Joy  and  life !  I  was  dead  for  the 
three  days  when  the  circulation  of  that  blood 
failed  me — dead  to  my  writing-book,  to  you, 
to  confidence !  My  dear,  my  heart  is  fuU  of 
you^f  care^f  your  happiness— of  this  par- 
cel— of  these  dresses — of  these  flowered  man- 
tles, white  gloves,  little  shoes,  open-work 
stockings,  and  embroidered  upper  robe — oh, 
all  of  it !  I  see  it !  I  touch  it !  I  wear  it !  I 
dress  my  heart  in  it  a  hundred  times  over 
ever  since  it  arrived  an  hour  ago !  O  kind, 
kind,  charming  sister !  What  a  rich  treasure 
India  had  in  her  for  God  to  give  you !  What 
a  kind  heart!  What  pleasure  in  giving 
pleasure !  Never  was  wedding-present  more 
gladly  given,  nor  more  gratefully  received  ! 
My  gratitude  runs  over,  and  I  cannot  speak 
it !  There  are  things  that  God  only  sees  and 
knows.  I  ask  him,  the  Author  of  all  good 
things,  for  every  blessing,  and  for  eternal 
happiness  for  her.  I  shall  be  very  happy  in 
my  dresses,  though  my  happiness  does  not 
consist  in  dress  ;  but  in  these  there  is  some- 
thing sweeter  and  fairer  than  appears — 
something  more  than  vanity;  they  are  the 

fift  of  your  betrothed — a  sister's  gift  to  mo. 
wrote  to  her  without  delay  as  soon  as  I  had 
seen  them.  My  heart  is  yearning  to  her.  I 
want  her  to  know  at  once  the  pleasure  she 
has  given  to  me,  and  to  us  all,  with  her 
flowers  for  the  altar,  her  damask  cloth,  her 
Virgin,  her  dresses,  and  so  many  pretty  and 
eracious  things.  How  I  love  her !  God 
bless  her ! — God,  who  leaves  not  the  gift  of  a 
drop  of  water  without  its  reward." — P.  233. 

This  outfit  came  a  few  weeks  before  Eu- 
genie left  home  for  her  first  visit  to  Paris, 
where  she  spent  five  months.  There  is  no 
journal  of  this  period,  though  not  by  Mau- 
rice's fault,  for  he  presented  her  with  a  book, 
in  which  he  ordered  her  to  record  her  im- 
pressions ;  but  no  researches  of  M.  Trebutien 
have  availed  to  discover  it — a  great  pity,  for 
her  clear,  simple  mind  must  have  had  much 
to  work  on  in  such  new  scenes  as  were  opened 
to  her.  We  learn,  however,  from  her  remi- 
niscences written  on  the  anniversaries,  that 
an  exceeding  joy  awaited  her.  Maurice  did 
indeed  look  very  ill,  and  coughed  ominously  ; 
but  the  brother  she  had  lost  for  a  year  was 
restored — doubt  had  cleared  from  his  mind, 
and  he  owned  again  the  faith  of  his  boyhood. 
He  went  to  mass  at  St.  Sulpice  with  her  im- 
mediately after  their  meeting,  and  the  true 
communion  between  their  spirits  was  jre- 
atored,  enabling  ber  to  bear  up  through  all 
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that  was  to  follow.  Again  she  lecan,  manj 
months  after,  to  her  gladness  when  the  went 
with  her  brother  to  the  Abb^  Legrand  to 
arrange  for  the  marriage,  and  when,  "on 
approaching  the  religious  matter  that  brought 
us,  the  abb^  touched  with  perfect  tact  on  the 
Christian  preparations,  Maurice  answered  as 
a  man  who  understands  and  believee.  -(was 
touched,  and  so  was  the  abb^,  perhaps  with 
surprise.  I  could  make  a  picture  of  the 
young  priest  and  the  Christian  bridegroom  at 
this  moment.  Maurice  was  perfect.  Be- 
loved brother !  "—(P.  393.) 

The  16th  of  November  was  the  weddings 
day — a  day  of  which  Eug^ie  only  notes 
down  her  memories  a^ar  after,  seen  through 
a  mist  of  tears.    All  come  before  her — 

*<  He  and  his  beautiful  bride  kneeling  be- 
fore the  altar  ;  Pcre  Buquet  blessing  them, 
and  speaking  to  them  of  the  future;  the 
crowd  looking  on  ;  the  organ  ;  the  oollectioii 
for  the  poor,  that  embarrassed- me;  the  sig- 
nature in  the  vestry ;  so  many  witnesses  to 
that  brilliant  contract  with  death ;  the  meet- 
ing a  hearse  outside ;  the  breakfast,  when  I 
sat  next  you,  and  you  said,  *  How  handsome 
your  brother  is ! '  when  he  talked  so  much 
of  his. life;  the  evening;  the  ball,  when  I 
danced  for  the  first  and  last  time — I  owe  to 
Maurice  things  that  stand  alone ;  the  pleas- 
ure of  seeing  him  look  happy— of  being  at  his 
festival  and  beneath  all  the  joy-wringings  of 
the  heart ;  and  that  horrible  vision  of  coffins 
round  the  drawing-room,  placed  on  those 
long  stools,  and  their  coverings  fringed  with 
silver^  How  frozen  I  was  when,  on  leaving 
their  room  dressed  with  flowers  for  the  ball, 
that  sight  came  before  mo !  I  shut  my  eyes." 
—P.  307. 

The  person  she  here  addresses  is  M. 
d*Aurevilly,  a  Parisian  friend  of  her  broth- 
er, who,  like  Hippolyte  de  Morvonnaia 
and  all  his  other  intimates,  had  found  there 
was  no  friendship  for  the  brother  without 
also  including  the  sister.  Her  letters  seem 
to  have  made  her  already  known  among  his 
circle,  and  a  welcome  was  ready  for  her.  She 
considered  herself  to  be  shy,  and  to  find 
it  difficult  to  talk  to  strangers;  but  this 
could  have  l)een  only  an  inward  feeling,  for 
every  one  testifies  that  her  perfect  simplicity 
and  refined  dignity  made  her  much  admired 
at  Paris  :  if  it  were  not  almost  profane  to  say 
80,  she  was  a  decided  success.  "  She  had  no 
beauty,"  as  a  female  friend  said  of  her; 
**  there  was  enough  to  love  in  her  without." 
Her  features  were  absolutely  plain,  and  she 
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was  extremely  thin  and  delicate-looking,  bat 
■he  had  speaking  dark  eyes  and  an  intelligent 
■mile ;  the  hands  that  washed  and  spun  were 
&ir,  slender,  and  aristocratic ;  and  she  had  a 
high-bred  look  and  manner  that  stamped  her 
as  one  of  the  old  nobility.  She  was  taken  to 
{he  grand  Parisian  dressmakers  and  equipped 
there  for  a  career  in  the  Faabourg  St.  Ger- 
main, but  it  made  very  little  difierenco  in 
her;  she  was  grateful  for  kindness  from 
]tfaurioe*6  friends,  or  from  fellow-Christians ; 
and  for  the  rest,  she  moTed  about  in  a  salon 
as  much  at  home  as  at  Le  Cayla  or  Gaillac, 
and  talked  to  the  choicest  company  in  France 
as  easily  and  calmly  as  to  the  cures  who 
dined  at  her  father's  castle. 

She  made  many  friends  ;  and  in  the  April 
of  1839  quitted  Paris  on  a  course  of  visits  in 
the  country,  resuming  her  journal  again, 
and  filling  it  with  her  anxieties  for  her 
tMrother's  health : — 

••  How  I  desire,  entreat,  and  pray  for  that 
dear  health  both  of  soul  and  boay.  I  do  not 
know  if  those  are  right  prayers  that  one 
makes  with  so  much  human  affection,  so 
much  wishing  what  God*6  will  may  be  !  I 
wish  my  brother  to  recover — that  is  my  foun- 
dation ;  but  I  think  it  is  a  foundation  of 
trust,  faith,  and  resignation.  Prayer  is  a 
submissive  wish — Give  us  our  daily  bread ; 
deliver  us  from  evil ;  Thy  will  be  done.  Our 
Saviour  in  the  Garden  of  Olives  did  onlythis — 
to  desire  otherwise  and  to  accept.*'— P.  249. 

At  least  she  must  have  had  the  comfort  of 
knowing  that  her  brother  had  found  the 
peace  that  his  perturbed  spirit  had  so  long 
•ought  in  vain.  Ilis  last  extant  letter  to  her, 
though  short  and  simple,  breathed  a  far  more 
ntisfactory  spirit  than  in  the  days  of  his 
health.  Ue  is  speaking  of  a  visit  from  Erem- 
bert,  who  had  just  returned  home  : — 

"  Poor  Eran !  he  left  me  with  emotion  that 
touched  me  greatly.  This  journey  to  Paris 
and  all  that  has  occurred  has,  in  a  few 
months,  brought  together  and  mingled  our 
Uvea  (Bran's  and  mine)  more  than  twenty 
yeara  could  have  done.  We  have  always 
lived  at  a  great  distance  from  one  another, 
and  our  own  individual  characters  did  nut 
greatly  compensate  for  the  diHtnnce.  At  laKt, 
ciroumHtanci-s  have  hastened  what,  at  the  a;;e 
wobave  attained,  must  happen  sooner  or  later, 
and  wo  have  parted,  each  with  an  additional 
feeling  in  our  heart.  In  truth,  go«xl  comes 
out  every w!iere  ;  it  is  like  a  subtle  gold-dunt, 
and  there  is  qothing  that  does  not  contain 
•OOM  fragment  of  it. 
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"I  live  very  quietly  under  my  curtains ; 
and  thanks  to  Caro,  to  books,  and  dreams, 
patiently  await  the  recovery  that  the  sun  is 
to  bring  me.  I  enjoy  myself  in  this  nearly 
complete  sequestration  from  the  rest  of  the 
world ;  for  I  am  not  such  an  enemy  to  soli- 
tude as  you  might  suppose  ;  and  there  are  in 
me,  very  strong  in  me,  tastes  and  even  needs 
that  would  not  be  disowned  l)y  the  greatest 
lovers  of  a  country  life.  I  hope  God  will 
ripen  at  the  same  time  both  thct»e  thoughts 
and  the  means  of  realizing  them." — Maurice y 
p.  372. 

Maurice  had  found  the  gold-dust  that  had 
been  wanting  in  the  budding  trees  and  l)ound- 
ing  waves  of  .Brittany,  and  thus  his  letters 
cheered  his  sister's  heart ;  thougli  the  ac- 
counts of  him  from  his  wife  and  friends 
left  her  sad,  and  she  could  not  look  at  a 
green  leaf  without  thinking  of  the  saying 
that  when  the  leaves  fall  the  consumptive 
die.  Yet  the  heart  that  found  solace  every- 
where did  not  fail  to  gather  food  of  comfort 
from  the  very  shadows  on  the  wall : — 

**  The  beauteous  vision,  the  admimhlo  fig- 
ure of  Christ  that  I  see  upon  the  wall  op- 
p)8ite  to  my  bed,  it  is  fit  for  a  painter's  eye. 
Never  did  I  see  a  more  sublime,  more  divinely 
mournful  head,  with  the  features  that  are 
ascribed  to  the  Saviour.  I  am  struck  by  it, 
and  admire  what  is  done  by  my  candle  behind 
the  handle  of  a  jug  of  water,  the  shadow  of 
which  frames  three  flowers  on  the  paper  of 
the  room  which  forms  the  picture.  «;)o  the 
least  things  form  grand  ones.  Children  dis- 
covered the  telescope  —  a  glass  by  chance 
brought  the  stars  near ;  a  bad  li;;lit  ond  a 
little  shadow  on  a  paper  form  for  mc  a  pic- 
ture worthy  of  Rubens  or  Raphael.  The 
beautiful  is  not  what  we  seek,  but  wJiat  comes  in 
our  way.  It  is  really  beautiful — more  beau- 
tiful tlian  anything  of  the  kind  I  have  seen 
in  the  Exhibition.  What  angel  has  exhibited 
to  me  in  my  solitary  room  this  picture  of 
Jesus,  '  for  Jesus  is  precious  to  the  soul,  and 
with  him  we  can  want  nothing,  and  nothing 
can  seem  difficult?  '  Well,  then,  let  this  pic- 
ture be  useful  to  me,  and  aid  me  in  the 
thought  that  occupies  me." — EugeniCy  p. 
259. 

This  thought  was  her  already-mentioned 
reluctance  to  confess  to  an  unsatisfactory 
priest,  a  necessary  preparation  for  a  neuvaine 
that  was  to  be  mode  for  Maurice's  cure.  All 
was  in  vain.  The  malady  pursued  its  course, 
and  the  summer  brought  no  real  improve- 
ment. The  mild  air  of  his  native  home  was 
prescribed,  and  Eugenie  aooompanied  bii^ 
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aDd  bis  wife  on  their  way  to  Le  Cay  la,  the  Dot  pait  ub — shall  not  remove  yoa  from  my 

home  that  ho    longed  for,  with  ardor  that  thoughts.     Death  only  separates  our  bodies ; 

gave  him  strength  for  the  tedious  twenty  the  soul,  instead  of  being  there,  is  in  heaven, 

!:ys'  journey  and  even  ^  ride  for  the  last  ^^^^^f^^^^^^f^ ^^^^ 

few  miles,  when  the  roads  became  too  bad  j^^^^  ^^^^  .„  j,^^^^  ^^ere  aU  becomes  di- 

for  carriages.     Ilis  appearance  shocked  the  vine." 

father,  brother  and  sister  who  came  out  to  j^^^  ^^^^  ^^^         ^^  ^,^j^    ^^  ^^  ^„_ 

receive  h.m  but  he  was  ma  trance  of  joy  «*  {„„  him  of  the  kiLe  and  «ree^'lav>.bed  on 
the  8.ght  of  them  and  of  the  «teep-roofed  Le   ^j^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^j    ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^ 

Cayla,  greeted  them  fondly,  and  held  out  h.s  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^.^  ^^^  ^^^., 

hands  to  the  servante  and  the  reapers  who  of  visits  of  condolence;  of  his  old  peaintnoHK, 
were  cut  mg  down  the  harvest     The  pleas-   ^^.     .       ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^/^j^  ^^^^ 

urc  ot  h.s  return  br.ghtened  h.m  for  a  l.t-  ^^^^J  ^^  ^^^  ^,^^  f^^^  grasahopper- 
tlc  while  and  one  day  he  attempted  a  httle  chirp,  thebeatof  the  flail;  of  her  bitter  Sirs, 
feeble  gardcnmg  upon  the  terrace  and  sa.d  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^,.^^^  ^^ 

ho   should  do  more  every  day;   but  it  was  o^^«  k„„^  S:a\i.»4.  i,««  o^— ^« -^-    - 

,,      1    ,   ,.        ,  ^    .  X    ^1  Some  nave  said  that  her  sorrow  was  exoes- 

the   last  time   he  ever  went   into  the  air.  .        .    .         i    i.u  *      •  «•  •-      l        l  •  i.- 

.-       ^.    ^  .         ,,  j^        ,.  sive;  but  surely  that  grief  18  not  unchristian 

After  that  he  seldom  moved  from  his  easy-  ^,  .  t   .    t*  ^^^f*;^„  \,^*  ^,^:«;«-.»>  «k;^u 

,    .       ,        1     1     i     1      -XL  V  •  1      J  which  18  "  regretting,  not  repimne;"  which 

cha.r.  where  he  lay  back  with  h,s  eyes  closed,  ^        .j^,^  ^    fej     and  is  far  from  being 

wh.le  his  young  w.fe  sung  played,  and  made  ^.^^^^^  hope     These  conditions  fnlfilled.  the 

every  effort  to  rouse  h.m  but  .n  vam.    Some-  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^j^ering  becomes  a  matter  of  in- 

timcs  hebr.ghtencdal.ttle;  once  he  played  ^j^.^^^,  ^  dependent  both  on  the  de- 

an  air  on  the  piano  ;  he  read  one  volume  of  -  i  i  j  au    •  l        ^    i    x» 

.  -TM  1  n*    ^  i-:    j>     TT  u  J  u  g""^  of  personal  loss  and  the  inherent  elastic- 

**  Old  Mortality."     He  was  much  amused  by  r^      r^u     t.        x      •    i.  ^.^  *. 

X-  1    1,    ^T   j»4         -11  J  ity  of  the  character,  just  as  some  constitutions 

a  newspaper  article  by  M.  d  Aurevilly,  and      ''  ^  .  r, ,     r   i.    •    i      •    x. 

J    •    J  L^     '  •    *        -:  4.    \  '   c    aJL\  u  are  far  more  susceptible  of  physical  pam  than 

desired  Eugenie  to  write  to  his  friend  that  he  ,,  *^  r  ^  mt- 

had  not  laughed  so  heartily  for  a  long  time ;       ci.  ^  xi.  i.  is—x  j       xt  *.  . 

,  ,       ,  ^    ,  x-i.  J    X     11  She  wrote  on  that  very  first  day  that  her 

and  he  showed  warm  grat.tude  to  all  espe-  j,^^^  ^^  ^.^^^^    ^/  ^  .^  ^^  ^^^  j.^ 

ciully  to  his  lather,  who  had  been  to  GaiUac  v  x  xu                 xi.     i  r  i          •      n  i 

«     "^             ,.  .        .     xu    u    X    r  xu    J  "^^  there  was    thankfulness  in  all  her  sor- 

for  some  medicines  in  the  heat  of  the  day.  _      ^k    xu    ttxu    c  h         x    l 

T,  ^  1             .  , .      f    .       J       ^u      •  ux    f  '^w-     ^°  *he  17th  of  August  she  writes:— 

But  be  was  sinking  fast,  and  on  the  night  of  ^ 

the  18th  of  July  all  saw  that  the  end  was  **  ^  ^^^  ^^  a  sister  than  a  mother.  Do 
near.  lie  was  fully  sensible,  and  the  few  {?"  .remember  that  I  compared  myself  to 
,  ,  I  1  fx  I  *•  c  ^  ',.u  Lu  Monica  weeping  for  her  Augustine  when  we 
words  he  spoke  left  lasting  comfort  with  the  gp^^e  of  my  i&ictions  for  your  soul-that 
survivors.  The  cur<$  camo  and  received  his  dear  soul  that  was  astray?  How  I  entreated 
confession,  and  Eugdnio  gave  him  his  last  for  its  salvation — prayed,  supplicated  !  A 
earthly  food.  *'  I  will  feed  you  like  a  ncW,"  holy  priest  told  me,  *  Your  brother  will  re- 
she  said,  using  the  patois  word  for  a  babe;  turn.  Oh,  he  did  return,  and  then  left  me 
and  he  replied  with  a  smile.     That  prepara-  ^^^  heaven— for  heaven,  1  trust.     There  were 

tion  for  his  last  communion  Eugdnie  calls  her  T,?^  «P«  ^^  f^^^  »°d  "n, '**  !^*^ 

,.      ^     .       I               Ai      r  death.     My  God,  I  have  more  to  bless  thee 

compensation  for  her  long  months  of  passive  ^^  ^^^^  to  complain  of."— P.  282. 

love.     After  the  last  rites  of  the  Church,  he  „         , 

lay  stUl,  pressed  the  priest's  hand,  kissed  a  ^°™®  ^^^^  *^*^'  *" 

cross  which  his  wife  held  to  him,  and  then,  **  I  desir©  the  salvation  of  all,  that  all 

amid  the  kisses  of  his  family,  breathed  his  ^^^^^^  V\^^}  V  the  redemption  that  was  for 

last,  in  his  twcnty-6fth  year,  on  the  19th  of  f  °1?;°^»°^  '  ^f  ^^^  H^'^^  '?  ""^"^^^  *"** 
1   1     loon    1  1         t-L     i'      L       L  ^^^  these  one  has  a   hundred  times  more 

July,  1839,  eleven  days  after  his  return  home,  ^^^^es  and  fears.  It  is  not  forbidden.  Jesus, 
eight  months  after  his  marriage.  hadst  not  thou  thy  beloved  John,  of  whom 

Two  days  after,  Eugenie  re-opened  her  the  apostles  said  that  for  love's  sake  thou 
journal,  and  thus  inscribed  it : —  wouldut  not  let  him  die?    Let  them  live  al- 

ways, those  whom  I  love— let  them  live  the 

**  Still  to  him.  To  Maurice  dead — to  Mau-.  everlasting  life.  Oh,  it  is  for  that,  not  for 
rice  in  heaven.  He  was  the  glory  and  the  joy  this  place,  that  I  love  them  !  Alas !  scarcely 
of  my  heart.  Oh,  how  sweet  and  how  full  do  we  see  one  another  here.  I  did  but 
of  love  is  the  name  of  brother  !  glimpse  them,  but  the  soul  rests  in  the  soul." 

«'  July  2l5/.— No,  my  dear,  death  shall  —P.  286. 
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« Should  I  not  love  thee,  my  God,  the 
■olo,  tme,  overlaeting  love?  I  tiiink  I  love 
thecf,  as  the  timid  Peter  eaid,  but  not  like 
John,  who  rested  on  thy  bosom — divine  re- 
pose, that  IB  wantinff  to  me !  W  hat  can  I 
•eek  among  created  things?  Shall  I  make'a 
pillow  of  a  human  breast  ?  Alas  !  I  have  seen 
now  death  snatches  it  away.  Let  me  rather 
lean,  O  Jesus,  upon  thy  Crown  of  Thorns.*' 
—P.  287. 

She  who  could  thus  feel  sorely  sorrowed 
with  a  blessed  sorrow. 

*•  The  lurid  mist. 
That  deems  the  faithful  suflferiDg  still 
Upon  the  eternal  shore," 

seldom  came  between  her  and  her  comforta- 
ble thoughts  of  Maurice.  Her  last  impres- 
sion when  she  saw  his  embrace  of  the  cross 
was,  that  ho  was  gone  to  Paradise  ;  and  that 
belief  was  almost  constantly  with  her.  There 
is  only  one  entry  in  her  diary  of  the  grievous 
idea  of  Maurice  calling  for  aid  in  his  sufler- 
ings,  and  then  she  hurries  to  prayer,  wiying 
*•  Prayer  is  the  dew  of  purgatorj'." 

After  the  first  two  months,  the  journal  be- 
gins to  be  addressed  to  M.d^Aurevilly,  who 
had  begged  to  be  regarded  as  an  adopted 
brother,  and  to  receive  her  effusions  in  the 
nune  way  -as  Mourico  had  done.  But  it  was 
jt  thing  imposBiblo  to  write  to  any  ncw-mnde 
friend  as  to  the  brother  whose  first  baby  stops 
she  had  guided,  and  the  peculiar  simple  fra- 
grance of  the  diary  is  lost  from  that  time. 
There  are  no  more  fond  bits  of  patois ;  no 
more  of  the  poetry  of  washing,  cooking,  or 
•pinning ;  no  more  such  merry  recordd  as 
•*  nothing  passed  to-day  but  two  crows.'' 
Eran  and  Mimi  lose  their  pet  names ;  and  if 
anything  about  the  homely  neighburs  is  set 
down,  it  is  as  being  curious  in  itself,  not  be- 
eanse  an  eye  from  the  home  circle  will  be 
gratified  by  it.  Wo  repi)ect  Eugenie  the 
more  for  it,  but  care  less  for  the  journal, 
though  there  are  still  choice  [Jheragcts  in  it. 
There  she  rect>rds  the  account  of  those  luKt 
ten  days  of  Maurice's  illness ;  tlicrc  she  de- 
Mfibee  skies  and  flowers,  and  tells  of  her 
books, — **  few  came  to  J  jo  Cay  la,  but  if  tlicy 
l^coso,  they  please  very  much."  And  sonio- 
times  the  habit  of  writing  all  that  id  in  Iior 
beaii  carries  her  away,  and  she  ]Kiurs  out 
lier  feelings  as  if  forgetting  that  fIic  U  not 
writing  to  Maurice  :  *♦  This  morning,  in  my 
pimjen,  I  felt  myself  borne  towards  the  otI:cr 
life,  where  he  is,  where  he  expects  me  ns  he 
did  at  Paris.      Ah  !  there  wo  shall  see   far 
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these  towns  in  the 


other  wonders  than  in 
mud"  (p.  302). 

She  had  made  many  friends ;  she  had 
**  colonics  of  cousins  **  whom  she  dearly  loved, 
and  many  more  of  later  date  loved  for  Man- 
rice's  sake  and  their  own.  There  is  a  v^ 
pretty  passage  about  her  early  and  more  re- 
cent friendships : — 

"  1  always  stood  in  need  of  friendships, 
and  rare  introuvabie  ones  have  come  to  me, 
as  it  were,  from  heaven,  and  all  first  through 
my  brother,  the  dear  Maurice,  whom  I  have 
lost.  Louise  dated  previous)y.  Siie  is  for 
me  of  a  difierent  flavor,  fruit  of  another  sea- 
son. I  met  her  at  seventeen.  Her  charm  is 
a  thing  apart,  like  the  age  at  which  we  linked 
ourselves  together.  Though  sadnetv  has  come 
since,  we  see  one  another  through  flowers." 
—P.  329. 

.  These  friendships,  their  duties  and  their 
correspondence,  were  a  great  solace  to  her ; 
and  there  is  a  recovery  of  cheerfulness  visible 
in  the  tone  of  her  diary,  though  no  doubt  not 
half  so  much  as  there  was  in  her  outward 
life,  since  she  herself  regarded  it  as  the  vent 
of  those  feelings  with  which  she  would  not 
oppress  her  family.  One  pleasure  which  she 
had  was  the  erection  of  a  plain  pyramid,  with 
a  white  marble  cross,  put  up  by  her  brother's 
widow,  in  the  cemetery  of  (jaillac  ;  but,  alas ! 
it  had  to  bo  guarded  for  several  nights, — it 
gave  umbrage  to  the  peasantry  as  contrary  to 
the  equality  of  death.  **Once,''  says  Eu- 
genie, "  they  would  have  adored  the  cross." 
A  more  real  happiness  came  at  Easter,  at  tlie 
sight  of  Erembert,  a  communicant.  *'  One 
must  be'a  Christian  sister  to  feel  what  that 
means,  and  the  sort  of  happiness  that  springs 
from  the  hope  of  heaven  for  a  soul  one  loves." 
This  summer — 1840 — Maurice's  friends 
made  his  literary  remains  known  to  the  world. 
They  were  not  numerous,  the  chief  being 
'^Xc  CcntaurCy"^  a  poem  in  prose,  suppoecd 
tu  bo  the  autobiography  of  a  centaur,  and 
embodying  the  longings  for  the  ccbtobies  of  a 
free  wild  life  in  the  l)osom  of  nature,  of  which 
Maurice  had  been  full  in  his  three  unhappy 
Pari^^ian  years.  To  us  it  is  difficult  to  enter 
into  the  merit  of  the  **  Centaur;*'  but  when 
it  came  out  in  the  Rlvw:  dvs  Dtux  Mondcs  of 
June,  1840,  it  w;m  s{)oken  of  in  the  highest 
terms  by  CeorgfS  lS;uid,  and  it  was  accom- 
panied by  some  of  Maurice's  descriptive  let- 
ters, which  placed  his  poetical  puwcrs  be- 
yond a  doubt,  ond  esciti-d  htrong  enthubiasm. 
But  one  bectiou  of  Uie  literary  world,  and  at 
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the  head  of  ihem  Qeorges  Sand, — the  first  to 
proclaim  his  genius, — claimed  him  as  among 
the  free-thinkers  of  the  age  ;  and  *'  tho  stain 
tbey  placed  on  his  brow,"  was  in  Eugenie ^s 
eyes  ill  conpensated  by  the  honors  ascribed  to 
him.  Henceforth  her  chief  care  was  that  the 
world  should  not  admire  him  without  know- 
ing that  his  belief,  if  obscured  for  a  time,  had 
returned  in  full  brightness ;  and  to  win  this 
recognition  of  his  Christianity  was  the  task 
of  her  later  life.  She  wrote  letters  to  his 
friends,  she  drew  up  a  short  memoir  of  him 
to  be  a£Sxed  to  an  edition  of  his  works,  and 
she  remained  through  all  these  latter  days 
holding  her  shield  of  faith  over  the  remains 
that  the  other  party  would  fain  have  won  to 
themselves.  But  of  herself  we  know  nothing. 
Her  journal  was  less  and  less  resorted  to,  and 
hreaks  off  finally  on  the  last  day  of  1840, 
with  the  characteristic  entry,  <*  How  sad 
time  is,  whether  it  goes  or  comes;  and  how 
right  was  the  saint  who  said,  *  Let  us  throw 
oar  hearts  into  eternity  * !  " 

She  lived  nine  years  after  her  brother,  for 
the  last  two  of  which  she  was  sinking  under 
the  same  complaint ;  but  apparently  it  laid 
a  gentle  hand  upon  her,  for  she  kept  up  her 
usual  habits  almost  to  the  last — attended  to 
her  father,  to  houeehpld  cares,  and  to  the 
oeighboring  poor  ;  observed  her  hours  for 
reading  and  prayer,  and  in  the  evening 
taught  the  Catechism  in  the  ki&hen  to  any 
ignorant  person  who  bad  come  to  help  in  the 
▼intage.  Of  her  end  we  know  almost  noth- 
.ing,  except  that  after  she  had  received  the 
.'last  rites  of  the  Church  she  said  to  her  sister, 
-**  Take  this  key :  you  will  find  papers  in  that 
•drawer,  and  you  will  bum  them.  They  are 
nothing  but  vanity." 

Eugdnio  de  Gu^rin  died  on  the  31st  of 
Hay,  1P48,  and  her  father  only  survived  her 
for  six  months.  Erembert  followed  two  years 
ftfter ;  and  the  sole  survivors  of  this  honored 
house  are  Mademoiselle  Marie  do  Gu^rin  and 
ft  young  daughter  of  Erembert.  Caroline, 
the  widow  of  Maurice,  returned  to  India, 
married  again,  and  died  while  still  young. 

The  oft-repeated  words  of  David  come  be- 
fore us  as  we  think  of  Maurice  and  Eugdnie 
— **  They  were  lovely  and  pleasant  in  their 
lives,  and  in  their  death  they  were  not  di- 
vided." Still,  there  was  no  knowing  or  lov- 
ing Maurice  without  carrying  on  the  feeling 
to  Eugdoie ;  and  the  revelations  of  herself 
that  she  had  almost  unwittingly  made,  in 
.the  endeavor  ^  show  her  brother  as  he  really 
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was,  excited  a  cariosity  and  inttmt  ftboot 
her  which  yms  partly  gratified,  after  the 
deaths  of  her  father  and  brother,  by  M . 
d'Aurevilly,  who  printed  for  private  cirookir 
tion  a  selection  of  her  papers.  M.  de  Sainte 
Beuve  made  her  the  subject  of  one  of  hie 
Causeries  de  Lundi,  and  finally,  at  the  imd 
of  fourteen  years,  Marie  de  Gu^rin  placed  in 
the  hands  of  M.  Trcbutien  all  the  papers  and 
journals  in  her  possession.  This  is  tne  work 
that  the  Acaddmie  pronounces  **  cottr<mne0," 
for  its  style  and  for  its  beneficial  tendency^. 
Eugenie,  utterly  heedless  of  distinction  for 
herself,  has,  while  seeking  it  for  her  brother, 
received  it  in  double  measure. 

Maurice,  as  M.  Trebutien  truly  says,  will 
be  far  longer  remembered  as  the  brother  of 
Eugdnie  than  as  the  author  of  the  **  Cen- 
taur ; "  and  perhaps  he  would  be  content 
with  this  subordination,  for  no  brother  ever 
loved  sister  with  a  more  true  and  generoM 
love  than  he  bore  to 

*<  Ma  soeur  Eageaie 
Au  front  pale  et  deux,*' 

as  he  says  in  a  little  poem  written  in  Brit- 
tany, one  stanza  of  which  we  cannot  forbear 
<][uoting,  it  is  so  perfect  a  symbol  of  the  two 
lives : — 

*<  Elle  aimait  mes  reves, 
Et  j^aimais  les  siens, 

Divins, 
Et  nos  heures  breves 
Paasaient  sans  temoin, 

Au  8oin 
De  Mn  Techange 
De  biens  entre  nous. 

Si  deux ; 
Mille  reves  d*ange 
Allaient  de  son  soin 

Au  mien, 
Quand  la  feuillo  grise 
Sous  le  veut  follet 

Roulait. 
*  Vois  comme  la  bise 
Fait  de  ces  debris 

Des  bruits,* 
Disait  Eugenie, 
£t  Routes  les  fois 

Qu*au  bois 
La  feuille  fldtrie 
Au  vent  qui  passait 

Tomboit. 
Elle,  sans  parole, 
Mais  Icvnnt  tout  droit 

Son  doigt, 
Montrait  ce.symbole 
Qui  dans  Tair  muet 

Tournait." 

M.  de  Sainte  Beuve  has  called  the  remain* 
of  Eugenie  the  book  of  brothers  and  sisters. 
It  well  deserves  the  title ;  but  to  us  it  eeems 
that  its  great  lesson  is  the  never-ceasing 
freshness  and  charm  of  **  doing  all  to  Hm 
glory  of  God." 
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IVom  The  Independent 
MK.  BRTANirS  NBW  POEMS.  * 

Thkrx  lies  before  ub,  as  wo  write,  a  small, 
thin  Yolume,  which  bears  the  imprint  of 
**  Boston ;  printed  for  the  author  bj  £.  G. 
House,  No.  5  Ck>art  street,  1809."  It  was 
the  second  edition,  **  corrected  and  enlarged," 
of  a  work  whose  complete  title-page  ran  in 
this  wise :  **  The  Embargo,  or  Sketches  of  the 
Times,  a  satire,  together  with  the  Spanish 
Revolution  and  other  poems,  by  William 
Gullen  Bryant."  The  year  1808  was  just 
fiity-siz  years  ago,  six  years  more  than  half 
ft  century — and  nearly  two  generations  of  men, 
fts  they  are  commonly  reckoned.  The  writer 
of  that  volume  had  been  born  on  the  3d  of 
November,  in  the  year  1794,  and  was  conse- 
quently but  thirteen  years  of  age  when  his 
fini  volume  was  published.  It  might  well 
haVe  been  said  of  him,  as  Pope  said  of  him- 
self, that  *'  he  lisped  in  numbers,  for  the 
numbers  came,"  and  so  marked  was  the  merit, 
to  mature  the  thought,  so  polished  the  style, 
the  conception  and  execution  of  the  various 
pieces  so  extraordinary,  that  when  the  second 
edition  was  called  for,  the  friends  of  the 
writer  were  compelled  to  prefix  the  following 
advertisement  to  the  second  edition,  to  re- 
move the  doubts  of  authenticity  which  the 
first  volume  had  raised : — 

"  Advbrtisbment. 

**  A  doubt  having  been  intimated  in  The 
Monthly  Anthology  of  June  last,  whether  a 
youth  of  ttiirteen  years  could  have  been  the 
authpr  of  this  poem,  in  justice  to  his  merits 
the  friends  of  tne  writer  feel  obliged  to  cer- 
tify the  fact  from  their  personal  knowledge 
of  tiimsclf  and  his  family,  as  well  as  his  liter- 
ary improvement  and  extraordinary  talents. 
Tney  would  premise  that  they  do  not  come 
uncalled  before  the  public  to  bear  this  testi- 
mony— they  would  prefer  that  he  should  be 
judged  by  his  works,  without  favor  or  affec-  j 
tion.     As  the  doubt  has  been  suggested,  they  ; 
deem  it  merely  an  act  of  iustice  to  remove  it ! 
—after  which  they  leave  him  a  candidate  for  ; 
favor  in  common  with  other  literary  adven-  | 
torers.     They  therefore  assure  the  public  i 
that  Mr.  Bryant,  the  author,  is  a  native  of 
Cummington,  in  tlie  county  of  Hampshire, 
and  in  the  month  of  November  last  arrived  at 
the  ag(;  of  fourteen  years.     The  facts  can  be 
authenti(.*ated  by  many  of  the  inhabitants  of 
that  place,  as  well  as  by  several  of  his  friends 
who  ;;ive  this  notice ;  and  if  it  be  deemed 
worthy  of  further  inquiry,  the  printer  is  ena-  , 

•"Thirty  Poenw."     By  WilliAin  Collea  Bryant  , 
Jlsar  York :  D.  Appletoa  k  Go.    18«i.  1 


bled  to  disclose  their  names  and  jdaoes  of 
denoe. 

•^February,  1809." 

We  are  not  at  all  surprised  that  such  am 
assurance  was  found  necesmry  to  dispel  tho 
incredulity  of  the  public  in  regard  to  tba 
youth  of  the  author.  The  political  views  of 
the  volume  are  naturally  those  which  a  lad 
of  quick  and  fervid  sensibilities  would  catch 
from  the  prevailing  prejudices  and  convictions 
of  Now  Englanders,  whose  commerce  bad  been 
deeply  injured  by  the  measures  of  restraint 
which  the  Government  had  seen  fit  to  impose 
upon  trade,  and  the  tone  of  the  poetry  recalls 
those  great  £nglish  satirists  who  were  then 
in  the  ascendant  in  our  literature :  but  there 
are  few  other  indications  in  it  of  immaturity, 
and  many  of  a  rare  facility  of  versification 
and  a  ready  mastery  of  language.  At  thia 
day  there  is  something  amusingly  naive  in  the 
audacity  of  the  little  boy  of  the  Hampshire 
hills  sending  forth  his  indignant  lines  in  the 
hope  of  arresting  the  turbulence  of  fiiction, 
and  no  less  in  tho  honest  self-confidence  in 
which  he  invites  the  criticism  of  his  poetry, 
with  a  promise  to  improve  under  the  lessons 
of  any  fair  and  candid  disclosure  of  his  faults. 
<'  The  first  sketch  of  the  following  poem,"  be 
says  in  the  preface,  **  was  written  when  the 
terapin  policy  of  our  administration,  in  impos- 
ing the  embargo,  exhibited  undeniable  evi* 
dence  of  its  hostility  to  commerce,  and  proof 
positive  that  its  political  character  was  deeply 
tinctured  with  an  unwarrantable  partiality 
for  France,  Since  that  time  our  politicid 
prospects  are  daily  growing  more  and  more 
alarming, — the  thunders  of  approaching  ruin 
sound  longer  and  louder, — and  faction  and 
falsehood  exert  themselves  with  increasing  ef- 
forts to  accelerate  the  downfall  of  our  coun- 
try. The  author  has,  therefore,  thought 
proper  to  revise,  enlarge,  and  lay  this  second 
edition  of  the  Embargo  before  the  American 
public."  That  was  probably  the  first  politi- 
cal leader  ever  written  by  the  hand  which 
has  since  written  so  many — the  first  butt  of 
the  hornless  head  against  public  wrongs  and 
abuses,  which  was  destined  to  toss  them 
high  in  the  air  in  after-years !  In  the  same 
preface  the  writer  speaks  of  his  literary  pre- 
tensions in  this  wise :  '^  Should  the  candid 
reader  find  anything  in  the  course  of  the 
work  sufficiently  interesting  to  arrest  his  at- 
tention, it  is  presumed  he  will  not  grudge 
the  trouble  of  laboring  through  a  few  *  in- 
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equalities/  a  few  *  flat  and  prosaic  pastoges.' 
.  .  .  The  writer  of  these  poems  is  far  from 
thinking  that  all  his  errors  are  expunged,  or 
all  his  faults  corrected.  Indeed,  were  that 
the  case,  he  is  suspicious  that  the  '  composi- 
tion '  would  cease  to  be  his  own.  Fair  criti- 
cism he  does  not  deprecate.  He  will  con- 
sider the  ingenious  and  good-natured  critic 
as  a  kind  of  schoolmaster,  and  will  endeavor 
to  profit  by  his  lesson." 

Modest  for  a  boy  of  thirteen,  shall  we  say  ? 
Yes ;  but  with  a  very  decided  undercurrent 
of  conscious  genius. 

In  addition  to  the  vigorous  satire  on  the 
Embargo,  this  volume  contained  a  no  less 
vigorous  appeal,  in  heroic  couplets,  in  be- 
half of  the  Spanish  revolution,  or  the  cflForts 
of  the  Spanish  patriots  in  resintance  to  the 
despotism  of  Bonaparte ;  a  graceful  ode  to 
the  Connecticut  River  ;  the  **  Reward  of  Lit- 
erary Merit,"  a  story  which  recounts  the 
glory  and  disappointment  of  the  literary  life; 
several  enigmas,  of  which  we  select  one  as 
both  proper  to  tliese  times  and  a  specimen 
of  the  young  author's  skill : — 

"  The  son  of  war,  in  brazen  armor  bound, 
Block  is  my  throat  as  inidiiiglit,  and  pr.ifound  ; 
From   my  ibirk  entrails  forced,  with   startling 

roar, 
Wide-rolling  clouils  and  swift-winged  death   I 

pour. ' ' 

Then  follow  «*  The  Contented  Ploughman," 
a  song;  '*  The  Drought,"  a  poem  descriptive 
of  the  scorching  heat«  of  summer,  in  which 
we  note  several  peculiarities  of  the  writer's 
more  matured  style  ;  and  finally,  a<*  Trans- 
lation from  Horace."  As  the  original  is 
well  known  to  all  scholars, — it  is  the  22d  car- 
men of  the  1st  hook  addressed  to  Aristius 
Fuscus, — we  append  this  easy  and  graceful 
rendering,  as  perhaps,  the  best  evidence  of 
the  precocious  powers  of  the  author  that  wo 
could  select : — 

*•  The  man  whoso  life,  devoid  of  guile. 
Is  pure  from  crime.-*  and  prisslons  vile. 
Needs  not  the  ai<l  of  Moor'wh  art. 
The  bow,  the  shaft,  the  vcnomcd  dart 

**  Whether  he  tempt  the  scorchiiif?  bhist, 
Throu;^h  Lyblan  s:\nds,  a  tra^^klcss  waste; 
Rude  fmsty  Ciiicnsiii  explores 
Or  treads  Hydaspcd'  golden  t^hores. 

•♦  For  late  through  S  ibinc  woods  I  rove<l. 
Remote,  and  fiin^  tlio  ii'.v]  I  loved, 
Cai'ck'ss,  nn.irniol, — with  nii-iblc  tread, 
J^  ^doous  wolf  before  me  Hlj-J. 


**  In  warlike  Dauoia's  spacious  wood, 
Ne*er  monster  prowled  of  fiercer  bmd  ; 
Such  IViauritanui  never  bore. 
Where  hungry  lions  bark  and  roar. 

**  Place  me  where  never  genial  breeie 
Awakes  the  flowers,  revives  the  trees  ; 
Where  lowering  clouds  the  skies  defo^^ 
And  angry  Jove  impels  the  storm  ; — 

"  Place  me  where  Sol  with  scorchiDg  rajs 
Reflects  intolerable  blaze,^ 
There  shall  the  fair  reward  my  toils, 
Who  sweetly  speaks  and  sweetly  smiles.'* 

TV  hen  most  boys  have  as  yet  ecarodj 
opened  their  liatin  Accidence,  this  youth  was 
turning  Horace's  pretty  prattlo  about  his 
Lalage  into  such  sweet  lines  as  these ! 

We  have  dwelt  upon  this  first  volume  of 
Mr.  Bryant  as  a  fitting  prelude  to  another 
volume  before  us,  the  title  of  which  is  befora 
quoted.  Ho  is  now  in  his  seventieth  jcw« 
and  after  a  life  of  almost  inqsssant  intellect 
tual  labor,  in  one  of  the  most  exacting  and 
laborious  of  professions,  he  comes  before  us 
— the  patriarch  of  our  literature — in  an  as- 
pect quite  as  extraordinary  oi  that  in  which 
he  originally  presented  himself  to  the  world. 
With  eye  undimmed — with  faculties  unworn 
— with  heart  still  eager  and  hopeful — at » 
period  of  life  when,  to  most  men,  if  the 
golden  bowl  l>e  not  yet  broken  at  the  foun* 
tain,  or  the  silver  chord  bo  loosed,  the  grass- 
hopper at  least  has  become  a  burden ;  ho 
flings  into  our  laps  '*  Thirty  Poems,"  mosUj 
new  and  all  excellent.  The  long  intenral 
which  has  elapsed  between  his  earlieetand 
his  latest  publication  has  been  filled  with  the 
evidences  of  an  unflagging  poetic  activity. 
Not  a  year  has  passed  in  which  wo  have  not 
been  dcdighted,  and  made  better  by  some  pKH 
duct  of  .his  genius,  always  fresh  and  olwajs 
riper  and  richer.  No  great  poem — using  the 
word  '*  great "  in  the  sense  of  size — has  illus- 
trated his  career — no  mighty  epic  flight,  no 
grand  dramatic  masterpiece,  no  long*  narra- 
tive of  heroic  deeds,  or  of  crime  and  sorrow 
and  woe — and  yet  that  career  is  wreathed 
and  festooned  along  its  entire  path  by  poems 
which  are  great  in  the  sense  of  surpassing 
loveliness  and  perfection.  It  has  been  the 
singular  felicity  of  Mr.  Bryant  that  he  has 
done  whatever  he  has  done  with  consummate 
finish  and  completeness.  If  ho  has  not,  as 
the  critics  often  tell  us,  tho  comprehensive- 
ness or  philosophic  insight  of  Wordsworth, 
the  weird  fancy  of  Coleridge,  tho  goi^i^us 
diction  of  Keats,  tho  exquisite  subtlety  of 
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Tennyson,  ho  is,  nevertheless,  the  one  among 
all  our  contemporaries  who  has  written  the 
fewest  things  carelessly,  and  the  most  things 
well.  His  wastes  of  arid  sand  do  not  threat- 
en to  swallow  up  his  oases  of  verdure  and 
bloom.  He  is  all  parterre  or  meadow,  where 
there  are  few  weeds  and  innumerable  flow- 
ers. Other  poets  have  written  thousands  of 
lines  which,  when  Bacon's  "  few  years  be 
past  by,'*  no  one  will  read.  Bryant  has 
written  few  or  none.  Recall  any  of  his  piec- 
es—*»  Thanatopsis,"  "The  Forest  Hymn,'' 
"  The  Past,"  **  The  Evening  Wind,"  "Mon- 
ument Mountain,"  "Green  River,"  "The 
Death  of  the  Flowers,"  etc. — and  you  will 
note  that  each  one  is  perfect  in  its  kind,  and 
that  each  one  of  itself  would  have  made  a  rep- 
utation for  a  poet.  Let  us  suppose  that  there 
had  come  down  to  us,  from  the  English  liter- 
ature of  former  centuries,  some  verses  like 
those  "  To  the  Waterfowl :  "— 

"  Whither,  midst  falling  dew. 

While  glow  the  heavens  with  the  last  steps  of 
day, 
Far,  through  their  rosy  depths,  dost  thou  porsoe 

Thy  solitary  way?  " 

and  that  the  author  had  written  no  other, 
would  not  his  name  shine  like  a  star  in  the 
night  ?  Would  not  that  single  piece,  like  the 
one  or  two  fragments  of  Sappho,  or  the 
"  Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore  "  by  Wolfe,  have 
given  him  of  itself  some  claim  to  immortality? 
Yet,  the  true  measure  of  Bryant's  greatness 
is  that  he  has  written  twoscore  at  least  of 
pieces  of  which  any  one  would  have  wreathed 
a  death lera  halo  around  his  head.  In  all  of 
them  we  are  impressed  by  the  same  absolute 
truth  of  tone  and  manner — the  same  chastity 
of  thought  and  word — the  same  easy  and 
pliant  grace  of  movement — the  same  deep  and 
grave  and  yet  tender  and  almost  plaintive 
spirit  of  humanity. 

It  is  admitted,  we  believe  universally,  that 
as  a  poet  of  Nature  Mr.  Bryant  stands  with- 
out a  rival.  No  one  has  celebrated  her  as  he 
has  in  all  her  changeful  aspects  of  beauty  and 
grandeur.  Her  skies,  her  seas,  her  woods, 
her  winds,  her  rains,  her  rivers,  her  snows, 
her  flowers,  have  been  his  perpetual  inspira- 
tion. Every  mood  of  her  face,  solemn  or 
smiling,  is  known  to  him,  and  known  to  him 
lovingly,  to  his  inmost  heart  as  well  as  to  his 
external  sensibilities.  He  has  made  this  fine 
dwelling-place  of  ours  infinitely  lovelier  to  all 
of  us  by  the  oharmfl  with  which  *he  has  in- 


vested its  forms  and  by  the  gentle  lessons 
which  he  has  taught  us  to  read  in  all  its  fair 
vicissitudes.  For  he  is  the  poet  of  Nature, 
not  the  mere  painter  ;  he  does  not  only  depict 
her  colors  and  shapes,  giving  us  the  land- 
scape ;  he  hears  her  mysterious  voices,  and  he 
imparts  to  us  soi^  faint  echo  of  those  super- 
nal melodies.  Could  any  but  a  poet  who  had 
looked  into  the  deepest  heart  both  of  nature 
and  of  man,  have  so  interpreted  "  The  Yoioe 
of  Autumn  "  as  in  that  poem  which  baa 
these  stanzas? 

"  There  comes  from  yonder  height 
A  soft  repining  sound. 
Where  forest  leaves  are  bright 
And  &U,  like  flashes  of  light. 
To  the  ground. 

'*  It  is  the  autumn  breeze 
That,  lightly  floating  on. 
Just  skims  the  weedy  leas. 
Just  stirs  the  glowing  trees. 
And  is  gone. 

'*  He  moans,  by  sedgy  brook, 
^  And  visits,  with  a  sigh. 

The  last  pale  flowers  that  look 
From  out  their  sunny  nook 
At  the  sky. 

"  Moum'st  thou  thy  homeless  state, 
0  soft  repining  wind  7 
That  early  seek'st  and  late 
The  rest  it  is  thy  fate 
Not  to  find. 

"  Not  on  the  mountain*s  breast. 
Not  on  the  ocean's  shore. 
In  all  the  east  and  west ; — 
The  wind  that  stops  to  rest 
Is  no  more. 

"  By  valleys,  woods,  and  springs. 
No  wonder  thou  shouldst  grieve 
For  all  the  glorious  things 
Thou  touchest  with  thy  wings 
And  must  leave." 

Now,  if  there  be  in  the  wide  range  of  our 
English  literature  anything  more  delicate  and 
sweet  than  this,  more  complete  as  a  work  of 
art,  every  line  swaying  with  the  breese  it  de- 
scribes, and  at  the  same  time  more  infinitely 
tender,  we  cannot  tell  where  to  look  for  it 
unless  it  be  in  the  pages  of  the  same  author. 

This  new  volume,  let  us  say,  gives  us  not 
only  the  old  touches  of  the  master,  but  re- 
veals him  to  us  in  a  somewhat  new  light.  In 
the  "  Life  that  Is  "  we  have  a  most  beautiful 
pendent  to  "  The  Future  life,"  ^hioh  bM 
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long  sinoe  taken  its  place  as  among  bis  finest 
works ;  in  the  **  Constellations  "  and  "  The 
Night  Journey  of  a  River  '*  we  recognize  the 
stately  and  solemn  mood  of  the  writer  of 
**Thanatopsis ; ' '  and  in  various  iambics  we  note 
the  same  chaste  and  graceful  art  that  has  de- 
lighted us  for  so  many  yeaA  ;  but  it  will  be 
new  to  most  readers  of  his  Translation  of  the 
Fifth  Book  of  Homer's  Odyssey  that  he  has 
provoked  a  most  favorable  comparison  with 
Cowper,  by  rendering  Homer  with  equal 
fidelity  at  least,  and  far  greater  simplicity 
and  attractiveness ;  and  it  will  also  be  new 
to  most  readers  to  find  two  exquisite  idyls,  if 
they  may  be  so  called,  **  Sella  "  and  the  "  Lit- 
tle People  of  the  Snow," — the  longest  and 
most  elaborate  poems  that  he  has  ever  writ- 
ten. In  these,  with  a  delicacy  of  fancy  which 
is  like  the  trncer/of  frost-crystal,  and  with  a 
fineness  of  feeling  that  Tennyson  has  never 
surpassed,  he  leads  us  into  wholly  new  realms 
of  faery.  We  wish  we  could  tell  our  readers 
his  strangely  wild  and  romantic  legend  of  the 
maiden  who,  aided  by  the  magic  slippers, — 

** entered  the  great  deep,  and  passed  below 

His  billows,  into  boundless  spaces,  Ut 
"With  a  green  sunshine  ;  " 

What  strange  growths  she  eiAr  in  the 
mighty  groves  of  the  ocean  valleys : — 

" the  pretty  coralline. 

The  dulse  with  crimson  leaves,  and,  streaming 

far, 
8ea-thong  and  sea-lace  ; '  * 

and  what  wonderful  adventures  befell  her ; 
but  we  must  not  spoil  the  interest  of  the 
whole  by  any  meagre  outline.  Neither  shall 
we  disclose  the  interviews  of  the  lovely  little 
Eva  with  the  sprites  of  the  snow  in  their  glit- 
tering palaces,  beneath  the  gleaming  north- 
em  lights,  further  than  to  say  that  it  is  one 
of  the  prettiest  and  tenderest  of  inventions, 
as  charmingly  told  as  it  is  delicately  con- 
ceived. Perhaps,  however,  the  shorter  piece, 
entitled  **  A  Day-Drcam,''  which  is  a  vision 
of  the  sea-nymphs  of  the  Italian  coasts,  will 
find  most  numerous  admirers,  because  of  the 
magnificent  pictures  contained  in  the  earlier 
stanza  and  the  quiet  pathos  of  the  close.  We 
must  stop  here  at  once,  or  wo  shall  go  on  to 
name  nearly  every  piece  in  the  volume. 

Yet  we  cannot  close  this  rapid  reference  to 
the  volume  without  adding,  that  it  is  a  great 
consolation  to  us  to  know  that  he  who  is  the 
first  poet  of  his  country  is  also  to  be  regarded. 
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on  many  accounts,  as  its  first  eitixen.  Then 
who  worship  Genius  are  often  obliged  to  qual- 
ify that  worship  by  many  a  sad  regrei,  and 
many  a  heavy  sob ;  but  in  this  case,  the  sen- 
timent of  admiration  and  ioTe  may  go  forth 
almost  unstinted.  The  life  and  character  of 
the  artist  are  as  pure  and  transparent  as  his 
writings,  which  is  but  saying,  indeed,  that  bis 
poems  are  but  the  honest  expression  of  bk  in- 
most soul.  The  sweet,  tender,  thoughtful, 
and  majestic  spirit  which  breathes  throagh- 
out  his  verse  is  the  spirit  which  inspires  the 
man.  In  all  his  personal  relations — wears 
told — his  friends  revere  always  the  same  truth- 
fulness, earnestness,  hopefulness,  and  large, 
many-sided  charity,  chastened  by  a  rigid  sense 
of  justice.  If  he  does  not  always  *'  sing,  as 
the  birds  sing  among  the  leafy  branches," 
spontaneously  and  joyfully,  he  sings  what 
the  Lord  of  nature  puts  it  into  his  heart  to 
sing — what  he  feels  and  knows  to  be  the  in- 
most truth  of  every  reflective  and  loving  hu- 
man existence.  He  is  accused  of  coldness — 
and  to  a  limited  extent  the  accusation  is  well 
brought ;  yet,  not  to  speak  of  the  mild  and 
genial  human  associations  which  he  weaves 
into  all  the  soft  changes  and  successions  of 
internal  nature,  who  shall  say  that  the  writer 
of  "The  Future  Life,"  «« The  Conqueror's 
Grave,"  "The  Old  Man's  Funeral,"  "The 
Return  of  Youth,"  and  "The  Battle-field," 
is  not  warm  and  glowing  with  the  deepest 
human  sympathies?  With  the  more  violent 
human  passions — with  pride  and  ambition 
and  even  love — with  the  action  of  man  in 
the  turbulence  and  turmoil  of  our  stormy, 
social  battle — he  exhibits  no  fellow-feeling ; 
wo  almost  deplore  the  want  of  it  as  we  read 
his  faultless  periods,  full  of  admiration  ;  but 
we  should  remember  that  the  function  of  the 
poet  of  Nature  is  not  to  describe  her  in  ber 
angry  and  desolating  aspects,  but  to  reveal 
her  infinite  loveliness  and  beneficence;  to 
invoke  the  sweet  influences  by  which  she 
ministers  to  the  healing  of  our  perturbed  and 
diseased  minds,  and  to  lift  our  souls,  throogh 
the  loving  meditation  of  her  outwtud  splen- 
dors and  beauties,  to  the  perception  of  those 
inward  splendors  and  beauties  in  which  we  • 
shall  see  her,  as  the  "  visible  garment  of 
God,"  the  glorious  symbol  of  that  spiritual 
realm,  more  efi'ulgent,  more  lovely,  more  gen- 
tle, more  majestic,  where  all  the  true  and 
noble  and  just  shall  breathe 

"  An  ampler  ether,  a  diviner  air.** 
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PART  "7111.— CHAPTER  XTY. 

Mr.  Wentworth  got  up  very  early  the 
next  morniDg.     He  had  his  sermon  to  write, 
snd  it  was  Saturday,  and  all  the  events  of 
the  week  had  naturally  enough  unsettled  his 
mind,  and  indisposed  him  for  sermon-writing. 
When  the  events  of  life  come  fast  upon  a 
man,  it  is  seldom  that  he  finds  much  pleasure 
in  ahfitract  literary  composition,  and  the  style 
of  the  Curate  of  St.  Roque's  was  not  of  that 
hortatory  and  impassioned  character  which 
nmetimee  gives  as  much  relief  to  the  speaker 
as  excitement  to  the  audience.    So  he  got  up 
in  the  early  sweetness  of  the  summer  morn- 
ing, when  nobody  but  himself  was  astir  in 
the  house,  with  the  sense  of  entering  upon  a 
task,  and  taking  up  work  which  was  far  from 
agreeoble  to  him.     When  he  came  into  the 
little  room  which  he  used  as  a  study,  and 
threw  the  window  open,  and  breathed  the 
delicious  air  of  the  morning,  which  was  all 
thrilling  and  trembling  with   the  songs  of 
hirds,  Mr.  Wentworth 's  thoughts  were  for 
lirom  being  concentrated  upon  any  one  sub- 
ject.    He  sat  down  at  his  writing-table  and 
arranged  his  pens  and  paper,  and  wrote  down 
the  text  ho  had  selected  ;  and  when  he  had 
done  BO  much,  and  could  feel  that  he  had 
made  a  beginning,  he  leaned  back  in  his  chair, 
and  poised  the  idle  pen  on  his  finger,  and 
abandoned  himself  to  his  thoughts.    He  had 
to  mach  to  think  about.    There  was  Wodc- 
honae  under  the  same  roof,  with  whom  he 
had  felt  himself  constrained  to  remonstrate 
/sharply  on  the  previous  night.     There 
I  Jack,  so  near,  and  certainly  come  to  Car- 
lingfbrd  on  no  good  errand.     There  was  Ger- 
ald, in  his  great  perplexity  and  distress,  and 
the  hoasehold  at  home  in  their  anxiety  ;  and 
laat,  bat  worst  of  all,  his  fancy  would  go 
flattering  about  the  doors  of  the  sick-cham- 
ber in  Grange  Lane,  longing  and  wondering. 
He  asked  himself  what  it  could  be  which  had 
laiaed  that  impalpable  wall  l)etween  Lucy 
and  himself— that  barrier  too  strong  to  be 
Ofertbrown,  too  ethereal  to  be  complained 
of;  and  wondered  over  and  over  again  what 
her  thoughts  were  towards  him — whether  she 
Iboaght  of  him  at  all — whether  she  was 
oftnded,  or  simply  indifierent?  a  question 
wUeh  any  one  else  who  had  observed  Lucy 
m  doeelj  could  have  solved  without  any  dif- 
iMlltj,  but  which,  to  the  modest  and  true 
Ivfe  of  the  Perpetual  Curate,  vras  at  present 
the  grand  doabt  of  ail  the  doubts  in  the  uni- 


I  verse.    With  this  matter  to  settle,  and  with 
'  the  consciousness  that  it  was  still  only  five 
i  o'clock,  and  that  he  was  at  least  one  hoar 
beforehand  with  the  world,  it  is  easy  to  un- 
derstand why  Mr.  Wentworth  mused  and 
loitered  over  his  work,  and  how,  when  it  was 
nearly  six  o^clock,  and  Sarah  and  the  cook 
were  beginning  to  stir  from  their  sleep,  there 
still  remained  only  the  text  written  upon  the 
sermon-paper,  which  was  so  nicely  arranged ' 
before  him  on  the  table.     **  When  the  wick-  j 
ed  man  tumoth  away  from  the  evil  of  hie 
ways  and  doeth  that  which  is  lawful  and 
right.*'    This  was  the  text ;  but  sitting  at  the  . 
open  window,  looking  out  into  the  garden,   | 
where  the  birds,  exempt,  as  they  seemed  to 
think,  for  once  from  the  vulgar  scrutiny  of 
man,  were  singing  at  the  pitch  of  all  their 
voices  as  they  prepared  for  breakfast ;  and 
where  the  sweet  air  of  the  morning  breathed 
into  his  mind  a  freshness  and   hopefulness 
which  youth  can  never  resist,  and  seduced 
his  thou  gilts  away  from  all  the  harder  prob- 
lems of  his  life  to  dwell  upon  the  sweeter 
trouble  of  that  doubt  about  Lucy, — was  not 
the  best  means  of  getting  on  with  his  work. 
Ho  sat  thus  leaning  back — sometimes  dippbig 
his  pen  in  the  ink,  and  hovering  over  the 
paper  for  two  or  three  seconds  at  a  time, 
sometimes  reading  over  the  words,  and  mak- 
ing a  faint  effort  to  recall  his  own  attention 
to  them  ;  for,  on  the  whole,  perhaps,  it  is  not 
of  much  use  getting  up  very  early  in  the 
morning  when  the  chief  consequence  of  it  is, 
that  a  man  feels  he  has  an  hour  to  spare,  and 
a  little  time  to  play  before  he  begins. 

Mr.  Wentworth  was  still  lingering  in  this 
peaceful  pause,  when  he  heard,  in  the  still- 
ness, hasty  steps  coming  down  Grange  Lane. 
No  doubt  it  was  some  workmen  going  to  their 
work,  and  he  felt  it  must  be  nearly  six  o'clock, 
and  dipped  his  pen  once  more  in  the  ink ; 
but,  the  next  moment  paused  again  to  listen, 
feeling  in  his  heart  a  strange  conviction  that 
tlie  Ht«*f«  would  stop  at  bis  door,  and  that 
something  was  going  to  happen.  He  was  sure 
of  it,  and  yet  somehow  the  s(mnd  tingled  upon 
his  heart  wlien  ho  heard  the  bell  ring,  wak- 
ing up  echoes  in  the  silent  house.  Cook  and 
Sarah  had  not  yet  given  any  signs  of  coming 
down-stairs,  and  nol)ody  stirred  even  at  the 
sound  of  the  IkII.  Mr.  Wentworth  put  down 
his  pen  altogetlier,  and  listened  with  nn  anx- 
iety which  he  could  scarcely  account  for^ 
knowing,  as  he  said  to  himself,  that  it  moat 
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be  the  milk,  or  the  baker,  or  somebody.  But 
neither  the  milk  nor  the  baker  would  have 
flared  to  knock  and  shake  and  kick  the  door 
as  the  ncvr  arrivals  were  doing.  Mr.  Went- 
worth  sat  still  as  long  as  he  could,  then  he 
added  to  the  din  they  were  making  outside  by 
an  indignant  ring  of  his  own  bell ;  and,  finally 
getting  anxious,  as  was  natural,  and  bethink- 
ing himself  of  his  father's  attack  and  Mr. 
Wodchouse's  illness,  the  curate  took  the 
matter  into  his  own  hands,  and  hastened 
down-stairs  to  open  the  Xioor.  Mrs.  Hadwin 
called  to  him  as  he  passed  her  room,  think- 
ing it  was  Sarah,  and  begging,  for  goodness 
gracious'  sake,  to  know  directly  what  was  the 
matter ;  and  he  felt  himself  growing  agitated 
as  he  drew  back  the  complicated  bolts,  and 
turned  the  key  in  the  door,  which  waB  elab- 
orately defended,  as  was  natural.  When  ho 
harried  out  into  the  garden,  the  songs  of  the 
birds  and  the  morning  air  seemed  to  have 
changed  their  character.  He  thought  be 
was  about  to  be  summoned  to  the  death-bed 
of  one  or  other  of  the  old  men  upon  whom 
their  sons  had  brought  such  misery.  He  was 
but  little  acquainted  with  the  fastenings  of 
the  garden-door,  and  fumbled  a  little  over 
them  in  his  anxiety.  <*  Wait  a  moment  and 
you  shall  be  admitted,"  he  called  out  to  those 
outside,  who  still  continued  to  knock ;  and  he 
fiincied,  even  in  the  haste  and  confusion  of 
tbe  moment,  that  his  voice  caused  some  little 
commotion  among  them.  Mr.  Wentworth 
opened  the  door,  looking  anxiously  out  for 
some  boy  with  a  telegram,  or  other  such 
mournful  messenger ;  but  to  his  utter  amaze- 
ment was  nearly  knocked  down  by  the  sud- 
den plunge  of  Elsworthy,  who  entered  with 
a  spring  like  that  of  a  wild  animal,  and  whose 
face  looked  white  and  haggard  as  he  rushed 
hi.  He  came  against  the  curate  so  roughly 
as  to  drive  him  a  step  or  two  farther  into 
the  garden,  and  naturally  aroused  somewhat 
sharply  the  temper  of  the  young  man,  who 
had  already  begun  to  regard  him  with  disa- 
greeable sensations  as  a  kind  of  spy  against 
himself. 

•*  What  in  the  wprld  do  you  want  at  such 
an  early  hour  in  the  morning?  "  cried  Mr. 
Wentworth — ^**  and  what  do  you  mean  by 
making  such  a  noise?  Is  Mr.  Wodehouse 
worse?  or  what  has  happened?"  for  to  tell 
the  truth,  he  was  a  little  relieved  to  fim^  that 
the  two  people  outside  both  belonged  to  C^r- 


lingford,  and  that  nowhere  was  there  any 
visible  apparition  of  a  telegraph  boy. 

»♦  Don't  trifle  with  me,  Mr.  Wentworth," 

said  Elsworthy.     *'  I'm  a  poor  man ;  but  a 

worm  as  is  trodden  upon  turns.     I  want  mj 

child,  sir!  give  me  my  child!    I'll  find  h^ 

out  if  it  was  at  the  end  of  the  world.    I've 

only  brought  down  my  neighbor  with  me  as 

I  can   trust,"   ho  continued,  hoarsely — '*  to 

save  both  your  characters.     I  don't  want  to 

make  no  talk  ;  but  if  you  do  what  is  right 

by  Rosa,  neither  me  nor  him  will  ever  say 

a  word.    I  want    Rosa,  Mr.   Wentworth. 

;  Where's  Rosa?  If  I  had  known  as  it  was  for 

.  this  you  wanted  her  home !     But  I'll  take 

I  my  oath  not  to  make  no  talk,"  cried  tbe 

;  clerk  with  passion  and  earnestness,  which 

confounded    Mr.    Wentworth — **  if    yoo*U 

I  promise  to  do  what's  right  by  her,  and  lek 

me  take  her  home." 

**  Elsworthy,  are  yon  mad  !  "  cried  the  ca- 
rate^ — '*  is  he  out  of  his  senses?  Has  any- 
thing happened  to  Rosa  ?  For  Heaven 's  sake, 
Haylcs,  don't  stand  there  like  a  man  of  wood, 
but  tell  mo  if  the  man's  crazy,  or  what  he 
means!  " 

*'  I'll  como  in,  sir,  if  you've  no  objection, 
and  shut  the  door  not  to  make  a  talk,"  said 
Elsworthy 's  companion,  Peter  Hayles  the 
druggist.  **  If  it  can  be  managed  without 
any  gossip  it'll  be  best  for  all  parties,"  said 
this  worthy,  shutting  the  door  softly  after 
him.  <<  The  thing  is,  where 's  Rosa,  Mr. 
Wentworth?  I  can't  think  as  you've  got 
her  here." 

'*  She*s  all  the  same  as  my  own  child!  *' 
cried  Elsworthy,  who  was  greatly  exoited. 
'*  I've  had  her  and  loved  her  since  she  was  a 
baby.  I  don't  mean  to  say  as  I'd  puUmysdf 
forward  to  hurt  her  prospects  if  she  was  mar- 
ried in  a  superior  line  o'  life ;  but  them  as 
harms  Rosa  has  me  to  reckon  with,"  he  said, 
with  a  kind  of  fury  which  sat  strangely  on 
the  man.  **  Mr.  Wentworth,  where 's  tbe 
child?  God  forgive  you  both !  you've  given 
me  a  night  o'  weeping ;  but  if  you'll  do 
what's  right  by  Rosa,  and  send  her  home  in 
the  mean  time — " 

"  Be  silent,  sir!  "  cried  the  curate.  **I 
know  nothing  in  the  world  about  Rosa.  How 
dare  you  venture  to  come  on  such  an  errand 
to  mc?  I  don't  understand  how  it  b,"  said 
the  young  man,  growing  red  and  angry, 
''  that  you  try  so  persistently  to  connect  thii 
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ehild  with  nie !  I  have  nevor  had  anything 
to  do  with  her,  and  I  will  not  submit  to  any 
•uoh  impertinent  Buspicion.  Leave  my  house, 
•ir,  immediately,  and  don*t  insult  rae  by  mak- 
ing such  inquiries  hero !  " 

Mr.  Wentworth  was  very  angry  in  the 
first  flush  of  his  wrath.  Ue  did  not  think 
what  misery  was  involved  in  the  question 
which  had  been  addressed  to  him,  nor  did  he 
•ce  for  the  moment  the  terrible  calamity  to 
Roea  which  was  suggested  by  this  search  for 
her.  He  thought  only  of  himself,  as  was 
natural,  at  the  first  shock— of  the  injurious 
and  insulting  suspicion  with  which  ho  seemed 
to  bo  pursued,  and  of  the  annoyance  which 
•he  and  her  friends  were  causing  him. 
**What  do  you  mean  by  rousing  a  whole 
household  at  this  hour  in  the  morning?^' 
cried  Mr.  Wentworth,  as  he  saw,  with  vexa- 
tion, Sarah,  very  startled  and  sleepy,  come 
■tealing  round  by  tho  kitchen-door. 

**  You  don*t  look  as  if  you  had  wanted  any 
rousing,"  said  Elsworthy,  who  was  too  much 
in  earnest  to  own  the  curate's  authority. 
**  Sho  was  seen  at  your  door  tho  last  thing 
hilt  night,  and  you're  in  your  clothes,  as 
bright  as  day,  and  awaiting  for  us  afore  six 
o*dock  in  the  morning.  Do  you  think  as 
I've  shut  my  eyes  because  it's  my  clergy- 
man?" cried  the  injured  man,  passionately. 
«  1  want  my  little  girl — my  little  Rosa — as 
is  flesh  of  my  flesh  and  bone  of  my  bone !  If 
Mr.  Wentworth  didn't  know  nothing  about 
it,  as  he  says,"  cried  Elsworthy,  with  sudden 
insight,  **  he  has  a  feelin'  heart,  and  he'd  bo 
f^rieved  about  the  child  ;  but  he  aint  grieved, 
nor  concerned,  nor  nothing  in  the  world  but 
angry ;  and  will  you  tell  mo  there  aint  noth- 
ing to  be  drawn  from  that  ?  But  it*s  far  from 
my  intention  to  raise  a  talk,"  said  the  clerk, 
drawing  closer  and  touching  the  ann  of  tlio 
Perpetual  Curate ;  *•  let  her  come  back,  and  if 
yoo're  a  man  of  your  word,  and  behave  hon- 
orable by  her,  there  sha'n't  be  nothing  said 
in  Garlingford.  I'll  stand  up  for  you,  sir, 
against  the  world." 

Mr.  Wentworth  shook  off  his  assailant^s 
hand  with  a  minghrd  sense  of  exasperation 
and  symj»athy.  *»  I  tell  you,  upon  my  honor, 
1  know  nothing  about  her,"  ho  said.  *^  But 
it  is  true  enough  I  have  been  thinking  only 
of  myself,"  he  continued,  addressing  the 
other.  **  How  about  the  girl?  When  was 
■ho  lost  ?  and  can't  you  think  of  any  place 
•be  can  have  gone  to  ?    Elsworthy,  hear  rea- 
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son,"  cried  the  curate,  anxiously.  **  I  as- 
sure you,  on  my  word,  that  I  have  never  seen 
her  since  I  closed  this  garden-gate  upon  her 
last  night." 

**  And  I  would  ask  you,  sir,  what  had 
Rosa  to  do  at  your  garden-gate  ?  "  cried  the 
clerk  of  St.  Roque's.  '*  lie  aint  denying  it, 
Uaylcs  ;  you  can  see  as  he  aint  adenying  of 
it.  What  was  it  as  she  came  for  but  you? 
Mr.  Wentworth,  I've  nlways  had  a  great 
respect  for  you,"  said  Elsworthy.  »♦  I've 
respected  you  as  my  clergyman,  sir,  as  well 
as  for  other  things ;  but  you're  a  young  man, 
and  human  nature  is  frail.  I  say  again  aa 
you  needn't  have  no  fear  for  me.  I  aint  one 
as  likes  to  make  a  talk,  and  no  more  ia 
Ilayles.  Give  up  the  girl,  and  give  me  your 
promise,  and  there  aint  a  man  living  as  will 
be  the  wiser  ;  Mr.  Wentworth — " 

**  Ilold  your  tongue,  sir !  "  cried  the  curate, 
furious  with  indignation  and  resentment. 
<^  Leave  this  place  instantly!  If  you  don't 
want  me  to  pitch  you  into  the  middle  of  the 
road,  hold  your  tongue  and  go  away !  The 
man  is  mad,"  said  Mr.  Wentworth,  tiAming 
towards  the  spectator,  Ilayles,  and  pausing 
to  take  breath.  But  it  was  evident  that  thia 
third  person  was  by  no  means  on  the  curate's 
side. 

*'  I  don't  know,  sir,  I'm  sure,"  said  Hay- 
Ics,  with  a  blank  countenance.  **  It  appears 
to  me,  sir,  as  it's  an  awkward  business  for 
all  parties.  Here's  the  girl  gone,  and  no  one 
knows  where.  When  a  girl  don't  come  back 
to  her  own  'ome  all  night,  things  looks  seri- 
ous, sir;  and  it  has  bc^n  said  as  the  last 
place  she  was  seen  was  at  your  door." 

♦♦  Who  says  so?  "  cried  Mr.  Wentworth. 

**  Well — it  was — a  party,  sir — a  highly 
respectable  party — as  I  have  good  reason  to 
believe,"  said  Ilayles,  **  being  a  constant 
customer— one  as  there*8  every  confidence  to 
bo  put  in.  It's  bettor  not  to  name  no  names, 
being  at  this  period  of  the  affair." 

And  at  that  moment,  unluckily  for  Mr. 
Wentworth,  there  suddenly  floated  across  his 
mind  the  clearest  recollection  of  the  Miss 
Ilemmings,  and  the  look  they  gnve  him  in 
passing.  He  felt  a  hot  flush  rush  over  his 
face  as  he  recalled  it.  They,  then,  were  his 
<  accusitrs  in  the  first  place  :  and  for  the  first 
I  time  he  began  to  realize  how  the  tide  of  ao- 
cusation  would  surge  through  Garlingford, 
and  how  circumstances  would  be  patched  to- 
gether, and  very  plausible  evidence  concocted 
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oat  of  the  few  facts  which  were  capable  of  an 
inference  totally  opposed  to  the  truth.  The 
blood  rushed  to  his  face  in  an  overpowering 
glow,  and  then  he  felt  the  warm  tide  going 
back  upon  his  heart,  and  realized  the  position 
In  which  he  stood  for  the  first  time  in  its  true 
light. 

•*And  if  you'll  let  me  say  it,  sir,"  said  the 
judicious  llayles,  **  though  a  man  may  be  in 
a  bit  of  a  pai^sion,  and  speak  more  strong 
than  is  called  for,  it  aint  unnatural  in  the 
circumstances ;  things  may  bo  better  than 
they  appear,"  said  the  druggist,  mildly  ;  *'  1 
don't  say  nothing  against  that ;  it  may  be  as 
you've  took  her  away,  sir  (if  so  be  as  you 
have  took  her  away) ,  for  to  give  her  a  bit. 
of  education,  or  such  like,  before  making  her 
your  wife ;  but  folks  in  general  aint  ex- 
pected to  know  that ;  and  when  a  young  girl 
is  kep*  out  of  her  '6me  for  a  whole  night,  it 
aint  wonderful  if  her  friends  take  fright. 
It's  a  sad  thing  for  Rosa  whoever 's  taken 
her  away,  and  wherever  she  is." 

Now  Mr.  Wentworth,  notwithstanding 
the  indignant  state  of  mind  which  he  was  in, 
was  emphatically  of  the  tolerant  temper  which 
is  so  curiously  characteristic  of  his  generation. 
He  could  not  be  unreasonable  even  in  hjs  own 
cause ;  he  was  not  partisan  enough,  even  in 
his  own  behalf,  to  forget  that  there  was  an- 
other side  to  the  question,  and  to  see  how 
hard  and  how  sad  was  that  other  side.  He 
was  moved  in  spite  of  himself  to  grieve  over 
Rosa  Elsworthy's  great  misfortune. 

**  Poor  little  deluded  child,"  he  said,  sadly  ; 
"  I  acknowledge  itMS  very  dreadful  for  her, 
and  for  her  friends.  I  can  excuse  a  man  who 
is  mad  with  grief  and  wretchedness  and  anx- 
iety, and  doesn't  know  what  he  is  saying. 
As  for  any  man  in  his  senses  imagining," 
flaid  the  curate  again  with  a  flush  of  sudden 
oolor,  *»  that  I  could  possibly  be  concerned  in 
anything  so  base,  that  is  simply  absurd. 
When  Elsworthy  returns  to  reason,  and  ac- 
knowledges the  folly  of  what  he  has  said,  I 
will  do  anything  in  the  world  to  help  him. 
It  is  unnecesfiary  for  you  to  wait,"  said  Mr. 
Wentworth,  turning  to  Sarah,  who  had  stolon 
up  behind,  and  caught  some  of  the  conver- 
flation,  and  who  was  staring  with  round  eyes 
of  wonder,  partly  guessing,  partly  inquir- 
ing, what  had  happened, — **  these  people 
want  mo  ;  go  indooi-s  and  never  mind." 

**  La,  sir !  Missis  is  aringing  all  the  bells 
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down  to  know  what  'as  'appened/' said  Sarah, 
holding  her  ground. 

This  was  how  it  was  to  be — the  name  of 
the  Curate  of  St.  Roquo's  was  to  be  linked  to 
that  of  Rosa  Elsworthy,  let  the  truth  be  what 
it  might,  in  the  mouths  of  every  maid  and 
every  mistress  in  Carlingford.  He  was  seized 
with  a  sudden  apprehension  of  this  aspect  of 
the  matter,  and  it  was  not  wonderful  if  Mr. 
Wentworth  drew  his  breath  hard  and  set  his 
teeth,  as  he  ordered  the  woman  away,  in  a 
tone  which  could  not  be  disobeyed. 

**  I  don't  want  to  make  no  talk,"  said  Els- 
worthy, who  during  this  time  had  made  many 
efforts  to  speak ;  **  I've  said  it  before,  and  I 
say  it  again — it's  Mr.  Wentworth's  fault  if 
there's  any  talk.  She  was  seen  here  last 
night,"  he  went  on,  rapidly, "  and  afore  six 
o'clock  this  blessed  morning,  you,  as  are  never 
known  to  be  stirring  early,  meets  us  at  the 
door,  all  shaved  and  dressed ;  and  it  aint 
very  difficult  to  see,  to  them  as  watches  the 
clergyman's  countenance,"  said  Elsworthy, 
turning  from  one  to  another,  "  as  everything 
isn't  as  straight  as  it  ought  to  be ;  but  I  aint 
going  to  make  no  talk,  Mr.  Wentworth,"  he 
went  on,  drawing  closer,  and  speaking  with 
conciliatory  softness  ;  *<  me  and  her  aunt, 
sir,  loves  her  dearly,  but  we*re  not  the  folks 
to  stand  in  her  way,  if  a  gentleman  was  to 
take  a  fancy  to  Rosa.  If  you'll  give  me  yoor 
word  to  make  her  your  wife  honorable,  and 
tell  me  where  she  is,  tortures  wouldn't  draw 
no  complaints  from  me.  One  moment,  sir; 
it  aint  only  that  she's  pretty,  but  she's  good  as 
well — she  wont  do  you  no  discredit,  Mr.  Went- 
worth. Put  her  to  school,  or  what  you  please, 
sir,"  said  Rosa's  uncle  ;  '<  me  and  my  wife 
will  never  interfere,  so  be  as  you  make  her 
your  wife  honorable ;  but  I  aint  a  worm  to 
be  trampled  on,"  cried  Elsworthy,  as  the 
curate,  finding  him  approach  very  closely, 
thrust  him  away  with  vehement  indignation  ;  < 
**  I  aint  a  slave  to  be  pushed  about.  Them  - 
as  brings  Rosa  to  shame  shall  come  to  shame  ! 
by  me  ;  I'll  ruin  the  man  as  ruins  that  child,  i 
You  may  turn  me  out,"  he  cried,  as  the  oa- 
rate  laid  his  powerful  hand  upon  his  shoulder, 
and  forced  him  towards  the  door,  **  hot  I'll 
come  back,  and  I'll  bring  all  Carlingford. 
There  sha'n't  be  a  soul  in  the  town  as  doesn't 
know.  Oh,  you  young  viper,  as  I  thought 
was  a  pious  clergyman  !  you  may  turn  me  out, 
but  you  aint  got  rid  of  me.    My  child  — 
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wfiere'0  my  child?"  cried  the  infuriated 
derk,a8  he  found  himself  ejected  into  the  road 
ontndc,  and  the  dour  suddenly  closed  upon  him. 
Ho  turned  round  to  beat  upon  it  in  blind 
fury,  and  kept  calling  npon  Rosa,  and  wast- 
ing hiB  threats  and  arguments  upon  the  calm 
air  outside.  Some  of  the  maid-Pervants  in 
the  other  houses  came  out,  broom  in  hand,  to 
the  green  doors,  to  see  what  was  the  mat- 
ter, but  they  were  not  near  enough  to  hear 
dbtinctly ,  and  no  early  wayfarers  had,  as  yet, 
in^raded  the  morning  quiet  of  Orange  Lane. 

Mr.  Wentworth,  white  with  excitement, 
and  terribly  calm  and  self-possessed,  turned 
to  the  amazed  and  trembling  druggist,  who 
■till  stood  inside.  ♦*  Look  here,  Hayles," 
■aid  the  curate ;  **  I  have  never  seen  Rosa 
Elsworthy  since  I  closed  this  door  upon  her 
bat  night.  What  had  brought  her  here  I 
don*t  know, — at  least,  she  came  with  no  inten- 
tion of  seeing  me, — and  I  reproved  her  sharply 
for  being  out  so  late.  This  is  all  I  know 
about  the  affair,  and  all  I  intend  to  say  to  any 
one.  .If  that  idiot  outside  intends  to  make  a 
disturbance,  ho  must  do  it ;  I  shall  take  no 
further  trouble  to  clear  myself  of  such  an  in- 
■me  accusation.  I  think  it  right  to  say  as 
mudi  to  you,  because  you  seem  to  have  your 
Benocfl  about  yon,"  said  the  curate,  pausing, 
out  of  breath .  Uo  was  perfectly  calm,  but  it 
was  impossible  to  ignore  the  efibct  of  such  a 
■oene  npon  ordinary  flesh  and  blood.  His 
heart  was  beating  loudly,  and  his  breath  came 
abort  and  quick.  He  turned  away  and  walked 
«p  to  the  house-door,  and  then  came  hack 
again.  **  You  understand  me,  I  suppose  ?  " 
he  said  ;  **  and  if  Elsworthy  is  not  mad,  you 
had  better  suggest  to  him  not  to  lose  his  only 
ehanoe  of  recovering  Rosa  by  this  vain  bluster 
to  me,  who  know  nothing  about  her.  I 
■ha*n*t  be  idle  in  the  mean  time,"  said  Mr. 
Wentworth.  All  this  time  Elsworthy  was 
beating  against  the  door,  and  sliouting  his 
threats  into  the  quiet  of  the  morning;  and 
Mrs.  Hodwin  had  thrown  up  her  window, 
and  stood  tlierc  visibly  in  her  nightcap,  try- 
faig  to  find  out  what  the  noise  was  about,  and 
trembling  for  the  respectability  of  her  house, 
— «11  which  the  curate  apprcliended  with 
thai  eztraonlinary  swiftness  and  breadth  of 
pereeption  which  comes  to  men  at  the  event- 
ftil  moments  of  life. 

*•  I'll  do  my  beet,  sir,"  said  Hayles,  who 
Mt  that  his  honor  was  appealed  to  ;  <*  but 
U*a  an  awkward  business  for  all  parties,  tbat^s 
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what  it  is ;"  and  the  druggist  backed  out  in 
a  great  state  of  bewilderment,  having  a  little 
struggle  at  the  door  with  Elsworthy  to  pre- 
vent his  re-entrance.  *'  There  aint  nothing 
to  be  got  out  of  Aim,"  said  Mr.  Hayles,  as  he 
succeeded  at  last  in  leading  his  friend  away. 
Such  was  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Wentworth '• 
morning  studies,  and  the  sermon  which  was 
to  have  been  half  written  before  breakfast 
upon  that  eventful  Saturday.  He  went  back 
to  the  bouse,  as  was  natural,  with  very  differ- 
ent  thoughts  in  his  mind. 

CHAPTSR  zxvi. 

Tnx  first  thing  Mr.  Wentworth  did  was  to 
hasten  up-stairs  to  Wodehouso^s  room.  Sa- 
rah had  gone  before  him,  and  was  by  this 
time  talking  to  her  mistress,  who  had  left  the 
window,  and  stood,  still  in  her  nightcap,  at 
the  door  of  her  own  chamber.  *'  It*8  some- 
thing about  Rosa  Elsworthy,  ma'am,"  said 
Sarah  ;  **  she's  gone  off  with  some  one,  which 
nothing  else  was  to  be  expected ;  and  her 
unole*s  been  araving  and  araging  at  Mr. 
Wentworth,  which  proves  as  a  gentleman 
should  never  take  no  notice  of  them  shop- 
girls.   I  always  heard  as  she  was  a  Ind  lot." 

•*  0  Mr.  Wentworth, — if  you  will  excuse 
my  nightcap," — said  Mrs.  Hadwin,  **  I  amso 
shaken  and  all  of  a  tremble  with  that  noise ; 
I  couldn't  help  thinking  it  must  bo  a  murder 
at  the  least,"  said  the  little  old  lady ;  *'  out  I 
never  could  believe  that  there  was  anything 
between  you  and —  Sarah,  you  may  go 
away ;  I  should  like  to  talk  to  Mr.  Went- 
worth by  myself,"  said  Mrs.  Hadwin,  sud- 
denly remembering  that  Mr.  Wentworth's 
character  must  not  be  discussed,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  even  her  favorite  maid. 

**  Presently,"  said  the  unhappy  curate, 
with  mingled  impatience  and  rcnignation ; 
and,  after  a  hasty  knock  at  tlie  door,  he  went 
into  Wodehousc's  room,  which  was  opposite, 
so  full  of  a  furious  anxiety  to  question  him 
that  he  had  burst  into  speech  before  he  per- 
ceived that  the  room  was  empty.  **  Answer 
mo  this  instant,"  he  had  cried,  **  where  is 
Rosa  Elsworthy?"  and  then  he  paused,  ut- 
terly taken  aback.  It  had  never  occurred  to 
him  that  the  culprit  would  be  gone.  Ho  had 
parted  with  him  late  on  the  previous  night, 
leaving  him,  according  to  appearances,  in  a 
state  of  sulky  half-penitence ;  and  now  the 
first  impulse  of  his  oonstemation  was  to  look 
in  all  the  comers  for  the  fugitive.    The  room 
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bad  evidently  been  occupied  that  night ;  part 
of  the  curate's  own  wardrobe,  which  he  hod 
bestowed  upon  his  guest,  lay  about  on  the 
cimirs,  and  on  a  little  tabic  were  his  tools 
and  the  bits  of  wood  with  which  ho  did  his 
carving.  The  window  was  open,  letting  in 
the  fresh  air,  and  altogether  tlie  apartment 
looked  so  exactly  like  what  it  might  have 
done  had  the  occupant  gone  out  for  a  virtuous 
morning  waWc,  that  Mr.  Wentworth  stopped 
short  in  blank  amazement.  It  was  a  relief 
to  him  to  hear  the  curious  Sarah  still  rustling 
in  the  passage  outside.  lie  came  out  upon 
her  so  hastily  that  Sarah  was  startled.  Per- 
haps she  hw\  IxK^n  so  far  excited  out  of  her 
usual  propriety  as  to  think  of  the  keyhole  as 
a  medium  of  information. 

**  Where  is  Wode— Mr.  Smith?"  cried 
the  curate ;  **  he  is  not  in  his  room — be  does 
not  generally  get  up  so  early.  Where  is  ho? 
Did  he  go  out  last  night?  " 

**  Not  as  I  knows  of,  sir,"  said  Sarah,  who 
grew  a  little  t>ale,  and  gave  a  second  glance 
at  the  open  door.  **  Isn't  the  gentleman  in 
his  room?  Uc  do  take  a  walk  in  the  morning, 
now  and  agiiin,"  and  Sarah  cast  an  alarmed 
look  Ijchirid  to  see  if  her  mistress  was  still 
within  hearing;  but  Mrs.  Iladwin,  intent 
upon  questioning  Mr.  Wentworth  himself, 
bad  fortunately  retired  to  put  on  her  cap,  and 
closed  her  door. 

'*  Where  is  ho?"  said  the  curate,  firmly. 

*'  Oh,  please,  sir,  I  don't  know,"  said  &i- 
rab,  who  was  very  near  crj'ing.  **  He's  gone 
out  for  a  walk,  that's  all.  0  Mr.  Went- 
worth, don't  look  at  mo  so  dreadful,  and  I'll 
tell  you  hall,"  cried  the  frightened  girl, 
**  hali — as  true  as  if  I  was  on  my  oath.  He 
'as  a  tiiking  way  with  him,"  said  poor  Sarah, 
to  whom  the  sulky  and  shabby  rascal  was  ra- 
diant still  with  the  fascinating  though  faded 
glory  of  **  a  gentleman  " — "  and  he  aint  one 
06  has  been  used  to  regular  hours ;  and  seeing 
as  he  was  a  friend  of  yours,  I  knew  as  hall 
was  safe,  Mr.  Wentworth  ;  and,  0  sir,  if 
you'll  not  toll  missis,  as  might  be  angry.  I 
didn't  mean  no  harm  ;  and  knowing  as  he 
was  a  friend  of  yours,  I  let  him  have  the  key 
oftho  little  door." 

Here  Sarah  put  her  apron  to  her  eyes ;  she 
did  not  cry  much  into  it,  or  wet  it  with  her 
tears — but  under  its  cover  she  peeped  at  Mr. 
Wentworth,  and,  encouraged  by  his  looks, 
which  did  not  seem  to  promise  any  immedi- 
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ate  catastrophe,  went  on  with  ber  ezplaD»- 
tion.    - 

**  IIo*s  been  and  took  a  walk  often  in  the 
morning,"  said  Sarah,  with  little  gaspe  which 
interrupted  her  voice,  **  and  come  in  as  stead j 
as  steady,  and  nothing  happened.  He*8  gone 
for  a  walk  now,  poor  gentleman.  Them  as 
goes  out  first  thing  in  the  morning,  can't  mean 
no  harm,  Mr.  Wentworth.  If  it  was  at  nigbt, 
it  would  be  difTerent,"  said  the  apologotie. 
Sarah.  **  He'll  l)o  in  afore  we've  done  onr 
breakfast  in  the  kitchen  ;  that's  his  hour,  for 
I  always  brings  him  a  cup  of  coffee.  If  joa 
hadn't  been  up  not  till  your  hour,  sir,  you'd 
never  have  known  nothing  about  it ; "  and 
here  even  Mrs.  Hadwin's  housemaid  looked 
sharply  in  the  curate's  face.  '"  I  never  knew 
you  so  early,  sir,  not  since  I've  been  herei*' 
said  Sarah ;  and  though  she  was  a  partkui 
of  Mr.  Wentworth,  it  occurred  even  to  Sarah 
that  perhaps,  after  all,  Elsworthy  might  be 
right. 

'<  If  he  comes  in,  let  mo  know  immediate- 
ly," said  the  curate;  and  he  went  to  hie 
study  and  shut  himself  in,  to  think  it  all  over 
with  a  sense  of  being  baited  and  baffled  on 
every  side.  As  for  Sarah,  she  went  off  ia 
great  excitement  to  discuss  the  whole  boei- 
ness  with  the  cook,  tossing  her  head  as  she 
went.  ^'Rosa  Elsworthy,  indeed !  "  said  Sa- 
rah to  herself,  thinking  her  own  claims  to 
admiration  quite  as  well  worth  considering 
— and  Mr.  Wentworth  had  already  lost  ene 
humble  follower  in  Grange  Lane. 

The  curate  sat  down  at  his  table  as  befbve, 
and  gazed  with  a  kind  of  exasperation  at  the 
paper  and  the  text  out  of  which  his  aormon 
was  to  have  come.  **  When  the  wicked  man 
tumeth  away  from  the  evil  of  his  ways  " — he 
began  to  wonder  bitterly  whether  that  ever 
happened,  or  if  it  was  any  good  trying  to 
bring  it  about.  If  it  were  really  the  case 
that  Wodehouse,  whom  be  had  been  laboring 
to  save  from  the  consequences  of  one  crime, 
had,  at  the  very  crisis  of  his  fate,  perpetrated 
another  of  the  basest  kind,  what  was  the  good 
of  wasting  strength  in  behalf  of  a  wretch  eo 
abandoned?  Why  should  such  a  man  be 
permitted  to  live  to  bring  shame  and  misery 
on  everybody  connected  with  him  ?  and  why, 
when  noxious  vermin  of  every  other  descrip- 
tion were  hunted  down  and  exterminated, 
should  the  vile  human  creature  bo  spared  to 
suck  the  blood  of  his  friends?    Mr.  Went- 
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worth  grew  eangninary  in  his  thoughts  as  he 
leaned  back  in  hiR  chair,  and  tried  to  return 
to  the  train  of  reflection  which  Eisworthy^s 
arrival  had  banished.  That  was  totally  im- 
possible ;  but  another  train  of  ideas  came  fast 
enough  to  fill  up  the  vacant  space.  The  cu- 
rate saw  himself  hemmed  in  on  every  side, 
without  any  way  of  escape.  If  he  could  not 
extract  any  information  from  Wodehouse,  or 
if  Wodehouse  denied  any  knowledge  of  Rosa, 
what  could  he  do  to  clear  himself  from  an 
imputation  so  terrible?  and  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  Wodehouse  did  not  come  back,  and  so 
pleaded  guilty,  how  could  he  pursue  and  put 
the  law  upon  the  track  of  the  man  whom  he 
had  just  been  laboring  to  save  from  justice, 
and  over  whose  head  a  criminal  prosecution 
was  impending?  Mr.  Wentworth  saw  noth- 
ing but  misery,  let  him  turn  where  he  would 
— nothing  but  disgrace,  misapprehension,  un- 
just blame,  lie  divined,  with  the  instinct  of/ 
a  man  in  deadly  peril,  that  Elsworthy,  who 
was  a  mean  enough  man  in  common  circum- 
stances, had  been  inspired  by  the  supposed 
injury  he  had  sustained  into  a  relentless  de- 
mon ;  and  he  saw  distinctly  how  strong  the 
chain  of  evidence  was  against  him,  and  how 
little  he  could  do  to  clear  himself.  As  his 
miseries  grew  upon  him,  he  got  up,  as  was 
natural,  and  began  to  walk  about  the  room 
to  walk  down  his  impatience,  if  he  could,  and 
acquire  sufficient  composure  to  enable  him  to 
wait  for  the  time  when  Wodehouse  might  be 
expected  to  arrive.  Mr.  Wentworth  had  for- 
gotten  at  the  moment  that  Mrs.  Hadwin's 
room  was  next  to  his  study,  and  that,  as  she 
stood  putting  on  her  cap  his  footsteps  vibrated 
along  the  flooring,  which  thrilled  under  her 
feet  almost  as  much  as  under  his  own.  Mrs. 
Had  win,  as  she  stood  before  her  glass  smooth- 
ing her  thin  little  braids  of  white  hair,  and 
putting  on  her  cap,  could  not  but  wonder  to 
herself  what  could  make  Mr.  Wentworth  walk 
about  the  room  in  such  an  agitated  way.  It 
was  not  by  any  means  the  custom  of  the  Per- 
petual Curate,  who,  up  to  the  time  of  his 
aunts'  arrival  in  Carlingford,  had  known  no 
special  disturbances  in  his  individual  career. 
And  then  the  old  lady  thought  of  that  report 
about  little  Rosa  Elsworthy,  which  she  had 
never  believed,  and  grew  troubled,  as  old 
ladies  are  not  unapt  to  do  under  such  circum- 
stances, with  all  that  lively  faith  in  the  se- 
ductions of  **an  crtful  girl,"  and  all  that 
contcmptuoua  pity  for  *»  a  poor  young  man,'* 
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which  seems  to  come  natural  to  a  woman. 
All  the  old  ladies  in  Carlingford,  male  and 
female,  were  but  too  likely  to  entertain  the 
same  sentiments,  which,  at  least,  if  they  did 
nothing  else,  showed  a  wonderful  faith  in  the 
power  of  love  and  folly  common  to  human  na- 
ture. It  did  not  occur  to  Mrs.  Had  win  any 
more  thin  it  did  to  Miss  Dora,  that  Mr. 
Wentworth  *s  good  sense  and  pride  and  su- 
perior cultivation,  were  sufficient  defences 
against  little  Rosa's  dimpled  cheeks  and  bright 
eyes;  and  with  some  few  exceptions,  such 
vras  likely  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  little  world 
of  CarUngford.  Mrs.  Hadwin  grew  more  and 
more  anxious  about  the  business  as  she  felt 
the  boards  thrill  under  her  feet,  and  heard 
the  impatient  movements  in  the  next  room  ; 
and  as  soon  as  she  had  settled  her  cap  to  her 
satisfaction,  she  left  her  own  chamber  and 
went  to  knock,  as  was  to  be  expected,  at  Mr. 
Wentworth 's  door. 

It  was  just  at  this  moment  that  Mr.  Went 
worth  saw  Wodehouse's  shabby  flgure  enter- 
ing at  the  gbrdel-gate ;  he  turned  round 
suddenly  without  hearing  Mrs.  Hadwin 's 
knock,  and  all  but  ran  over  the  old  lady  in 
his  haste  and  eagerness.  **  Pardon  me ;  I  am 
in  a  great  hurry  !  "  cried  the  curate,  darting 
past  her.  Just  at  the  moment  when  she  ex- 
pected her  curiosity  to  be  satisfied,  it  was 
rather  hard  upon  Mrs.  Hadwin  to  bo  dis- 
missed so  summarily.  She  went  down-stairs 
in  a  state  of  great  dignity,  with  her  lace  mit- 
tens on,  and  her  hands  crossed  before  her. 
She  felt  she  had  more  and  more  reason  for 
doubting  human  nature  in  general,  and  for 
believing  that  the  Curate  of  St.  Roque's  in 
particular  could  not  bear  any  close  examina- 
tion into  his  conduct.  Mrs.  Hadwin  sat 
down  to  her  breakfast  accordingly  with  a 
sense  of  pitying  virtue  which  was  sweet  to 
her  spirit,  notwithstanding  that  she  was,  as 
she  would  have  frankly  acknowledged,  very 
fond  of  Mr.  Wentworth ;  she  said  •*  poor 
joung  man  *'  to  herself,  and  shook  her  head 
over  him  as  she  poured  out  her  solitary  cup 
of  tea.  She  had  never  been  a  beauty  her- 
self, nor  had  she  exercised  any  overwhelming 
influence  that  she  could  remember  over  any 
one  in  the  days  of  her  distant  youth  :  but  be- 
ing a  true  woman,  Mrs.  Hadwin  believed  in 
Rosa  Elsworthy,  and  pitied,  not  withoat  a 
certain  half-conscious  female  disdain,  the 
weakness  of  the  inevitable  victim.  He  did 
not  dare  to  stop  to  explain  to  her  what  it 
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meaDt.  He  rushed  out  of  her  way  as  sood  as 
he  saw  she  meant  to  question  him.  That  de- 
signing girl  had  got  him  entirely  under  her 
Bway,  the  poor  young  man  ! 

Meanwhile  the  curate  without  a  single 
thought  for  his  landlady,  made  a  rush  to 
Wodehouse  's  room.  He  did  not  wait  for  any 
answer  to  his  knock,  but  went  in^ot  as  a 
matter  of  policy,  but  because  his  eagerness 
carried  him  on  in  spite  of  himself.  To  Mr. 
Wentworth*s  great  amazement  Wodehouse 
was  undressing,  intending,  apparently  to  re- 
turn to  bed.  The  shabby  fugitive,  looking 
broad  and  brawny  in  his  shirt  sleeves,  turned 
round  when  he  heard  the  voice  with  an  angry 
exclamation.  His  face  grew  black  as  he  saw 
the  curate  at  the  door.  *^  What  the  deuce 
have  you  to  do  in  my  room  at  this  hour?  " 
bo  growled  into  his  beard.  '*  Is  a  man  never 
to  have  a  little  peace?  "  and  with  that  threw 
down  his  coat,  which  he  still  had  in  his  hand, 
and  faced  round  towards  the  intruder  with 
sullen  looks.  It  was  bis  nature  to  stand  al- 
ways on  the  defensive,  and  he  had  got  so 
much  accustomed  to  being  regarded  as  a  cul- 
prit, that  he  naturally  took  up  the  part, 
whether  there  might  be  just  occasion  or  not. 

•*  Where  have  you  been?  "  exclaimed  the 
curate;  **  answer  me  truly — I  can't  submit 
to  any  evasion.  I  know  it  all,  Wodehouse  : 
though  I  can't  tell  how  you  have  planned  it, 
Dor  what  was  your  motive,  I  see  the  fact  clear 
enough.  Where  is  she?  Where  have  you  hid 
her?  If  you  do  not  give  her  up  I  will  give 
you  up  to  justice.  Do  you  hear  me  ?  Where 
is  Rosa  Elsworthy?  This  is  a  matter  that 
touches  my  honor,  and  I  must  know  the 
truth." 

Mr.  Wentworth  was  so  full  of  the  subject 
that  it  did  not  occur  to  him  how  much  time 
be  was  giving  his  antagonist  to  prepare  his 
answer.  Wodehouse  was  not  clever,  but  he 
bad  the  instinct  of  a  baited  animal  driven  to 
bay.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but  resistance, 
and  to  this  he  gradually  collected  his  facul- 
ties, while  the  curate  poured  forth  his  ques-* 
tions.  It  was  an  injudicious  proceeding  on 
Mr.  Wentworth 's  part ;  but  he  was  too  much 
excited  and  occupied  with  the  matter  in 
question  to  recollect  at  the  moment  which 
was  the  more  prudent  course. 

"Rosa  Elsworthy?"  said  the  vagabond, 
*<  what  have  I  to  do  with  Rosa  Elsworthy  ? 
A  pretty  man  I  should  be  to  run  away  with 
a  girl !     All  that  I  have  in  the  world  is  a  shil- 


ling or  two,  and,  by  Joto,  it*8  an  vpmuiy 
business,  that  is.  You  shoald  ask  your 
brother,"  he  continued,  giving  a  furtive 
glance  at  the  curate — **  it's  more  in  bis  way, 
by  Jove,  than  mine." 

Mr.  Wentworth  was  recalled  to  faiaiBelf  by 
this  reply.  **  Where  is  she?"  be  said, 
sternly,—**  no  trifling !  I  did  not  ask  if  yoa 
had  taken  her  away.  I  ask,  where  i^she?  " 
He  had  shut  the  door  behind  him,  and  stood 
in  the  middle  of  the  room,  facing  Wode- 
house, and  overawing  him  by  bis  superior 
stature,  force,  and  virtue.  Before  the  on- 
rate's  look  the  eyes  of  the  other  fell, — he 
could  not  meet  the  keen  gaze  that  was  bent 
upon  him .  The  rest  of  his  sullen  countenance 
did  not  alter  much,  but  all  kinds  of  shifting, 
sidelong  looks  came  from  his  eyes.  He  tried 
to  catch  Mr.  Wentworth  unawares,  and  to 
read  what  his  face  meant,  without  meeting 
his  look ;  and  failing  in  that,  his  furtive 
eyes  made  perpetual  retreats  and  escapes, 
looking  everywhere  but  at  his  accuser. 

**  I  don't  know  anything  about  her,"  bo 
said  at  last ;  **  how  should  I  know  anything 
about  her?  I  aint  a  fool,  by  Jove,  whatever 
I  may  be.  A  man  may  talk  to  a  pretty  girl 
without  any  harm.  I  mayn't  be  as  good  as 
a  parson,  but,  by  Jove,  I  aint  a  fool,"  be 
muttered  through  his  beard.  He  bad  begun 
to  speak  with  a  kind  of  sulky  self-confldence  ; 
but  his  voice  sank  lower  as  he  proceeded. 
Jack  Wentworth's  elegant  levity  was  a  terri- 
ble failure  in  the  hands  of  the  coarser  rascal. 
He  fell  back  by  degrees  upon  the  only  nata- 
ral  quality  which  enabled  him  to  offer  any 
resistance.  **By  Jove,  I  aint  an  idiot !  "  he 
repeated,  with  dull  obstinacy,  and  upon  that 
statement  made  a  stand  in  his  dogged,  argu- 
mentative way. 

*'  v^ould  you  like  it  better  if  I  said  yoa 
were  a  villain?"  asked  the  exasperated 
curate :  **  where  is  the  girl  ?  I  don't  want  to 
discuss  your  character  with  you.  Where  is 
Rosa  Elsworthy  ?  She  is  scarcely  more  than  a 
child,"  said  Mr.  Wentworth,  **and  afool,  if 
you  like.  But  where  is  she?  I  vnim  yoa 
that  unless  you  tell  me  you  shall  have  no 
more  assistance  from  me." 

**  And  I  tell  you  that  I  don't  know,"  mid 
Wodehouse ;  and  the  two  men  stood  facing 
each  other,  one.  glowing  with  youthful  indig- 
nation, the  other  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  sul- 
len residtance.  Just  then  there  came  a  sofl 
knock  at  the  door  and  Sarah  peeped  in  with  a 
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00<|ii6ttiBh  air,  which  at  no  other  time  in  her 
ezistoDco  had  been  visiblo  in  the  sedate  de- 
meanor of  Mrs.  Hadwin's  favorite  handmaid. 
The  stranger  lodger  wa0  **  a  gentleman,"  not- 
withstanding his  shabbiness,  and  ho  was  a 
▼ery  civil-spoken  gentleman,  without  a  bit 
of  pride;  and  Sarah  was  still  a  woman, 
though  she  was  plain  and  a  housemaid. 
••  Please,  sir,  I've  brought  you  your  cof- 
fee," said  Sarah,  and  she  carricxl  in  her 
tray,  which  contained  all  the  materials  for  a 
plentiful  breakfast.  When  she  saw  Mr. 
Wentworth  standing  in  the  room  and  Wode- 
houso  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  Sarah  said  **  La !  " 
and  set  down  her  tmy  hastily  and  vanished  ; 
but  the  episode,  short  as  it  was,  had  not  been 
without  its  use  to  the  culprit  who  was  stand- 
ing on  his  defence. 

««I'm  not  staying  here  on  my  own  ac- 
ooont,"  said  "Wodehouso, — **  it's  no  plcas- 
nre  to  mo  to  be  here.  I'm  staying  for  your 
brother's  sake  and — other  people's ;  it's  no 
pleasure  to  me,  by  Jove.  I'd  go  to-morrow 
if  I  had  my  way — ^but  I  aint  a  fool,"  con- 
tinued the  sulky  defendant :  **  it's  of  no  use 
asking  me  such  questions,  for  I  don't  know. 
By  Jove,  I've  other  things  to  think  of  than 
girls;  and  you  know  pretty  well  how  much 
money  I*vo  got,"  he  continued,  taking  out 
an  old  purse  and  emptying  out  the  few  r!u1- 
lings  it  contained  into  his  hand.  When 
be  had  thrown  them  about,  out  and  in,  for 
nearly  a  minute,  he  turned  once  more  upon 
the  curate.  <*  I'd  like  to  have  a  little  more 
pockot-monoy  before  I  ran  away  with  any 
one,"  said  Wodehouse,  and  tossed  the  shil- 
lings bock  contemptuously.  As  for  Mr. 
Wentworth,  his  reasonableness  once  mom 
came  greatly  in  his  way.  Uo  began  to  ask 
himself  whether  this  penniless  vagabond  who 
aeemed  tj  have  no  dash  or  daring  in  his  char- 
acter, could  have  been  the  man  to  carry  lit- 
tle Rosa  away ;  and,  perplexed  by  thia  idea, 
Mr.  Wentworth  Ix^gan  to  put  himself  into 
the  posilion  of  hid  opponent,  and  in  that 
duuractor  to  make  appeald  to  his  imaginary 
generosity  and  truth. 

"  Wodc'iouse,"  he  said,  seriously,  "  look 
here.  I  am  Wk'Ay  to  be  mucli  annoyed  abjut 
tbiB,  and  pcrliapd  injured.  I  entreat  you  to 
tell  me,  ifyoa  know,  where  the  girl  is.  I've 
been  at  uouie  little  trouble  for  you,  Ix;  frank 
with  me  i'or  once,*'  said  the  Curate  of  St. 
Rfiqiie'u.  N  >lhing  in  existence  could  have 
profcoted  liimsclf  from  rcsDondimc  to  such 


an  appeal,  and  he  made  it  with  a  kind  of 
noble  absurd  confidence  that  there  must  be 
some  kindred  depths  even  in  the  meaner  nsr 
ture  with  which  ho  had  to  deal,  which  would 
have  been  to  Jack  Wentworth,  had  he  seen 
it,  a  source  of  inextinguishable  laughter. 
Even  Wodehouse  was  taken  by  surprise. 
He  did  not  understand  Mr.  Wentworth  ;  but 
he  had  been  a  gentleman  once,  and  a  certain 
vague  idea  that  the  curate  was  addressing 
him  as  if  he  still  were  *'  a  gentleman  as  he 
used  to  be"  —  though  it  did  not  alter  his 
resolution  in  any  way — brought  a  vague  flush 
of  shame  to  his  unaccustomed  chock. 

**  I  aint  a  fool,"  he  repeated,  rather  baa* 
tily,  and  turned  away  not  to  meet  the  cu- 
rate's eyes.  **  I've  got  no  money  —  how 
should  /  know  anything  about  her?  If  I 
had,  do  you  think  I  should  have  been  here?" 
he  continued,  with  a  side-long  look  of  in- 
quiry :  then  he  paused  and  put  on  his  coat, 
and  in  that  garb  felt  himfH'lf  more  of  a 
match  for  his  opponent.  **  I'll  tell  you  one 
thing  you'll  thank  me  for,"  he  said, — **  the 
old  man  is  dying,  they  think.  They'll  bo 
sending  for  you  presently.  Tliat's  more  im- 
portant than  a  talk  about  a  girl.  I've  been 
talked  to  till  I'm  sick,"  said  Wodehouse, 
with  a  little  burst  of  irrepressible  nature, 
**  but  things  may  change  l)eforo  you  all  know 
where  you  are."  When  he  had  said  so  much, 
the  fear  in  his  heart  awoke  again,  and  he 
cast  another  look  of  inquiry  and  anxiety  at 
the  curate's  face.  But  Mr.  Wentworth  wae 
disgusted,  and  had  no  more  to  soy. 
■  •**  Everything  changes  —  except  the  heart 
of  the  churl  wliich  can  never  be  made  boun- 
tiful," said  the  indi«];nant  young  priest.  It 
was  not  a  fit  sentiment,  perliaps,  for  a 
pr<?acher  who  had  just  written  that  text 
about  the  wicked  man  turning  from  the  evil 
of  his  ways.  Mr.  Wcntwortli  wont  away  in 
a  glow  of  passion  and  indignation  and  ex- 
citement, and  left  his  guest  to  Sarah's  boun- 
tiful provision  of  hot  coffee  and  new-laid 
eg;:^,  to  which  Wodehouse  addressed  him- 
self with  a  perfectly  good  appetite,  notwith- 
standing all  the  events  of  the  morning,  and 
all  the  mystery  of  the  night. 

CHAPTER   XXVII. 

Mr.  Wentworth  rctiretl  to  his  own  quar- 
ters with  enough  to  think  a!K)ut  for  one 
morning.  lie  could  not  make  up  his  mind 
about  Wodehouse — whether  he  was  (^ailty 
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or  not  guilty.  It  seemed  incredible  that, 
penniless  as  he  was,  ho  could  have  succeeded 
in  carrying  off  a  girl  so  well  known  in  Car- 
lingford  as  Rosa  Els  worthy ;  and,  if  he  had 
taken  her  away,  how  did  it  happen  that  he 
himself  had  come  back  again?  The  curate 
flaw  clearly  enough  that  his  only  chance  for 
exculpating  himself  in  the  sight  of  the  mul- 
titude was  by  bringing  home  the  guilt  to 
somebody  else  ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  ut- 
ter scorn  with  which  he  had  treated  Els- 
worthy's  insinuations  at  first,  was  his  seri- 
ous apprehension  now  of  the  danger  which 
surrounded  him.  He  divined  all  that  slan- 
der would  make  of  it  with  the  quickened  in- 
telligence of  a  man  whose  entire  life,  and 
reputation  dearer  than  life,  were  at  stake. 
If  it  could  not  be  cleared  up — if  even  any 
investigation  which  ho  might  be  able  to  de- 
mand was  not  perfectly  successful  —  Mr. 
Wentworth  was  quite  well  aware  that  the 
character  of  a  clergyman  was  almost  as  sus- 
ceptible as  that  of  a  woman,  and  that  the 
vague  stigma  might  haunt  and  overshadow 
liim  all  his  life.  The  thought  was  over- 
whelming at  this  moment,  when  his  first 
hopes  of  finding  a  speedy  solution  of  the  mys- 
tery had  come  to  nothing.  If  he  had  but 
lived  a  century  earlier,  the  chances  are  that 
ng  doubt  of  Wodchouse's  guilt  would  have 
entered  his  mind  ;  but  Mr.  Wentworth  was 
a  man  of  the  present  age — reasonable  to  a 
fault,  and  apt  to  consider  other  people  as 
much  as  possible  from  their  own  point  of 
view.  He  did  not  see,  looking  at  all  the 
circumstances,  how  Wodchouse  could  be 
guilty ;  and  the  curate  would  not  permit  the 
strong  instinctive  certainty  that  he  teas 
guilty,  to  move  his  own  mind  from  what  he 
imagined  to  be  its  better  judgment.  Ho 
was  thinking  it  over  very  gloomily  when  his 
breakfast  was  brought  to  him  and  his  let- 
ters, feeling  that  he  could  be  sure  of  nobody 
in  such  an  emergency,  and  dreading  more 
the  doubt  of  his  friends  than  the  clamor  of 
the  general  world.  He  could  bear  (he  im- 
agined) to  be  hooted  at  in  the  streets,  if  it 
ever  came  to  that ;  but  to  see  the  faces  of 
those  who  loved  him  troubled  witli  a  tortur- 
ing doubt  of  Ms  truth  was  a  terrible  thought 
to  the  Perpetual  Curate.  And  Lucy?  But 
here  the  young  man  got  up  indignant,  and 
threw  off  his  fears.  He  doubted  her  regard 
with  a  doubt  which  threw  darkness  over  the 
whole  universe ;  but  that  she  should  be  able 


for  a  moi)[ient  to  doubt  his  entiie  derotioii  to 
her,  seemed  a  blindness  incredible.  No;  let 
who  would  believe  ill  of  him  in  thifl  respect, 
to  Lucy  such  an  accusation  must  look  as 
monstrous  as  it  was  untrue.  iS^,  at  least, 
knew  otherwise ;  and,  taking  this  fietlse  com- 
fort to  his  heart,  Mr.  Wentworth  took  up 
his  letters,  and  presently  was  deep  in  the 
anxieties  of  his  Brother  Gerald,  who  wrote  to 
him  as  to  a  man  at  leisure,  and  without  any 
overwhelming  perplexities  of  his  own.  It 
requires  a  very  high  amount  of  uDselfishnefls 
in  the  person  thus  addressed  to  prevent  a  de- 
gree of  irritation  which  is  much  opposed  to 
sympathy  ;  and  Mr.  Wentworth,  though  he 
was  very  impartial  and  reasonable,  was  not, 
being  still  young  and  meaning  to  be  happy, 
unselfish  to  any  inhuman  degree.  He  put 
down  Gerald's  letter,  after  he  bad  read 
through  half  of  it,  with  an  exclamation  of 
impatience  which  he  could  not  restrain,  and 
then  poured  out  his  coffee,  which  had  got 
cold  in  the  mean  time,  and  gulped  it  down 
with  a  sense  of  half-comforting  disgust — fat 
there  are  moments  when  the  mortification  of 
^he  flesh  is  a  relief  to  the  spirit ;  and  then  it 
occurred  to  him  to  remember  Wodehonse's 
tray,  which  was  a  kind  of  love-offering  to  the 
shabby  vagabond,  and  the  perfect  good  order 
in  which  he  had  his  breakfast ;  and  Mr.  Went- 
worth laughed  at  himself  with  a  whimsical 
perception  of  all  that  was  absurd  in  his  own 
position,  which  did  him  good,  and  broke  the 
spell  of  his  solitary  musings.  When  he  took 
up  Gerald's  letter  again,  he  read  it  through. 
A  man  more  sympathetic,  open-hearted,  and 
unselfish  than  Gerald  Wentworth  did  not 
exist  in  the  world,  as  his  brother  well  knew ; 
but  nevertheless,  Gerald's  mind  was  so  en- 
tirely pre-occupied  that  he  passed  over  the 
curate's  cares  with  the  lightest  referenoe  im- 
aginable. **  I  hope  you  found  all  right  when 
you  got  back,  and  nothing  seriously  amiss 
with  Jack,"  the  elder  brother  wrote,  and 
then  went  on  to  his  own  afiairs.  All  right! 
Nothing  seriously  amiss !  To  a  man  who  felt 
himself  standing  on  the  edge  of  possible  ruin, 
such  expressions  seemed  strange  indeed. 

The  Rector  of  Wentworth,  however,  had 
enough  in  his  mind  to  excuse  him  for  a  mo- 
mentary forgctfulness  of  others.  Things  had 
taken  a  different  turn  with  him  since  his 
brother  left.  He  had  been  so  busy  with  his 
change  of  faith  and  sentiment,  that  the  prac- 
tical possibilities  of  the  step  which  he  eon* 
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lemplated  bad  not  disturbed  Gerald.  He  bad 
tnken  it  calmly  for  granted  that  be  could  do 
what  he  wanted  to  do.  But  a  new  light  bad 
bovat  upon  him  in  that  reepect,  and  changed 
tiie  character  of  his  thoughts.  Notwithstand- 
fag  the  conviction  into  which  be  had  reasoned 
himaelf,  that  peace  was  to  bo  found  in  Rome 
•nd  nowhere  else,  the  Rector  of  Wentworth 
bad  not  contemplated  the  idea  of  becoming 
■imply  a  Catholic  layman.  lie  was  nothing 
if  not  a  priest,  he  had  said,  passionately.  lie 
•oold  have  made  a  martyr  of  himself — baye 
wfiered  tortures  and  deaths  with  the  steadiest 
cndorancc ;  but  be  could  not  face  the  idea  of 
taking  all  meaning  and  significance  out  of  his 
life,  by  giving  up  the  profession  which  be 
kAt  to  be  laid  upon  him  by  orders  indelible, 
boyond  the  power  of  circumstances  to  revoke. 
8ach  was  the  new  complication  to  which  Ger- 
•Id  had  come.  lie  was  terribly  staggered  in 
bis  previous  resolution  by  this  new  doubt, 
•nd  ho  wrote  to  pour  bis  difficulties  into  the 
eur  of  bis  brother.  It  had  been  one  of  Lou- 
in*t  relations,  appealed  to  by  her  in  the  next 
MoesBof  terror  after  that  in  which  she  bad  sum- 
Boned  Frank,  who,  being  a  practical  man,  and 
not  moved  by  much  sentiment  on  the  subject, 
bad  bronght  this  nspcct  of  the  matter  before  the 
Rector  of  Wentworth.  Gerald  had  been  study- 
ibg  C^Don  law ;  but  his  English  intelligence 
*did  not  make  very  much  of  it ;  and  the  bare 
idea  of  a  dispensation  making  that  right 
which  in  itself  was  wrong,  touched  the  high- 
■linded  gentleman  to  the  quick,  and  brought 
Um  to  a  sudden  standstill.  lie  who  was 
aolhing  if  not  a  priest,  stood  sorrowfully 
loolLiDg  at  his  contemplated  martyrdom, — 
like  Brother  Domenico  of  St.  Mark*s  sighing 
CO  the  edge  of  the  fiery  ordeal  into  which  the 
€horeh  bereelf  would  not  let  bim  plunge. 
If  it  was  eo,  be  no  longer  knew  what  to  do. 
He  would  have  wrapped  the  vestment  of  the 
■ew  priesthood  aliout  bim,  though  it  was  a 
garment  of  fire  ;  but  to  stand  aside  in  irksome 
leiiore  was  a  harder  trial,  at  which  he  trem- 
bled. Thin  was  the  new  complication  in 
which  Gerald  asked  his  brother's  sympatliy 
and  ooonscl.  It  was  a  long  letter,  curiously 
introspective,  and  full  of  self-argument;  and 
il  was  hard  worh,  with  a  mind  so  occupied 
as  was  that  of  the  Perpetual  Curate,  to  give 
it  doe  attention,  lie  put  it  away  when  he 
bad  done  with  bis  cold  breakfast,  and  de- 
l  the  consideration  of  the  subject,  with  a 
1  of  wigae  hope  that  the  family  firmament 
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might  possibly  brighten  in  that  quarter  at 
'  least ;  but  the  far-off  and  indistinct  interest 
;  with  which  ho  viewed,  across  his  own  gloomj 
surroundings,  this  matter  which  bad  en- 
grossed bim  60  completely  a  few  days  hefoia 
was  wonderful  to  see. 

And  then  he  paused  to  think  what  be  was 
to  do.  To  go  out  ond  face  the  slander  which 
already  must  have  crept  forth  on  its  way — 
to  see  Elsworthy  and  ascertain  whether  he 
bad  come  to  his  senses,  and  try  if  anything 
could  be  done  for  Roea's  discovery, — to  exert 
himself  somehow,  in  short,  and  get  rid  of  the 
feverish  activity  which  he  felt  consuming  him 
— that  was  what  ho  longed  to  do.  But,  on 
tho  other  band,  it  was  Saturday,  and  Mr. 
Wentworth  was  conscious  that  it  would  ba 
more  dignified,  and  in  better  taste  altogotber^ 
if  bo  went  on  writing  bis  sermon  and  took  no 
notice  of  this  occurrence,  with  which,  in  r^ 
ality,  be  had  nothing  to  do.  It  was  difficult, 
but  no  doubt  it  was  best ;  and  be  tried  it 
accordingly — putting  down  a  great  many  sen- 
tences which  bad  to  bo  sq^tcbed  out  again, 
and  spoiling  altogether  tho  appearance  of  his 
sermon-paper.  When  a  message  came  from 
Mr.  Wodehouse's  about  eleven  o'clock,  bring- 
ing the  news  that  he  was  much  worse  and  not 
expected  to  live,  and  begging  Mr.  Went- 
worth ^s  immediate  presence,  the  curate  was 
as  nearly  glad  as  it  was  possible  for  a  man  to 
be  under  the  circftmstanccs.  lie  bad  *•  a  feel- 
ing heart,"  as  even  Elewortby  allowed,  bat 
in  such  a  moment  of  excitement  any  kind  of 
great  and  torril)le  event  seemed  to  come  nat- 
ural. He  hastened  out  into  tho  fresh  morn- 
ing sunshine,  which  still  seemed  thrilling 
with  life  and  joy,  and  went  up  Grango  Lane 
with  a  certain  sense  of  curiosity,  wondering 
whctlier  everybody  was  already  aware  of  what 
had  happened.  A  long  way  ofi'a  figure  which 
much  resembled  that  of  the  rector  was  visible 
crossing  over  to  Dr.  Marjoribanks's  door  ;  and 
it  occurred  to  the  curate  tlmt  Mr.  Morgan  was 
crofsing  to  avoid  him,  which  brought  a  smile 
of  anger  and  involuntary  diolike  to  bis  fiM)e» 
and  nerved  him  for  any  other  encounter. 
The  green  door  at  Mr.  Wodebouse's  —  a 
homely  sign  of  the  trouble  in  the  house — had 
f)een  IcFt  unbtc}ie<l,  and  was  swinging  ajar 
with  the  wind  wiien  the  curate  came  op; 
ond  as  ho  went  in  (cl.-wing  it  carefully  afliBr 
him,  for  that  forb>rn  little  touch  of  careless- 
ness went  t>  his  heart),  ho  encountered  in  the 
garden  Dr.  Marjoribanksand  Dr,  Rider,  wIm 
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were  ooming  out  together  with  yery  grave 
looks.  They  did  not  stop  for  much  conversa- 
tion, only  pausing  to  tell  him  that  the  caso 
was  hopeless,  and  that  the  patient  could  not 
possibly  live  beyond  a  day  or  two  at  most ; 
but  even  in  the  few  words  that  were  spoken 
Mr.  Wentworth  perceived,  or  thought  he 
perceived,  that  something  had  occurred  to 
lessen  him  in  the  esteem  of  the  shrewd  old 
Scotch  doctor,  who  contemplated  him  and 
his  prayer-book  with  critical  eyes.  "  1  con- 
fess, after  all,  that  there  are  cases  in  which 
written  prayers  are  a  kind  of  security,'*  Dr. 
llarjoribJEinks  said  in  an  irrelevant  manner  to 
Dr.  Rider  when  Mr.  Wentworth  had  passed 
them — an  observation  at  which,  in  ordinary 
QUKS,  the  curate  would  have  smiled ;  but  to- 
day the  color  rose  to  his  face,  and  he  under- 
stood that  Dr.  Marjoribanks  did  not  think 
him  qualified  to  carry  comfort  or  instruction 
to  a  sick-bed.  Perhaps  the  old  doctor  had 
no  such  idea  in  his  mind, — perhaps  it  was 
ajmply  a  relic  of  his  national  Presbyterianism, 
to  which  the  old  Scotchman  kept  up  a  kind 
of  visionary  allegiance.  But  whether  he 
meant  it  or  not,  Mr.  Wentworth  understood 
it  as  a  reproach  tohimBclf,  and  went  on  with 
a  bitter  feeling  of  mortification  to  the  sick- 
room. He  had  gone  with  his  whole  heart 
into  his  priestly  office,  and  had  been  noted  for 
his  ministrations  to  the  sick  and  poor  ;  but 
now  his  feelings  were  much  too  personal  for 
the  atmosphere  into  which  he  was  just  about 
to  enter.  He  stopped  at  the  door  to  tell  John 
that  he  would  take  a  stroll  round  the  garden 
before  he  came  in,  as  he  had  a  headache,  and 
went  on  through  the  walks  which  were  sacred 
to  Lucy,  not  thinking  of  her,  but  wondering 
bitterly  whether  anybody  would  stand  by  him, 
or  whether  an  utterly  baseless  slander  would 
outweigh  all  the  five  years  of  his  life  which 
he  had  spent  among  the  people  of  Carling- 
ford.  Meanwhile  John  stood  nt  the  door  and 
watched  him,  and  of  course  thought  it  was 
very  **  queer."  "  It  aint  as  he'd  ubeen  sit- 
ting up  all  night,  like  our  young  ladies,'' 
said  Jv)hn  to  himself,  and  unconsciously  noted 
the  cii'cumstiincc  down  in  his  memory  against 
the  curate. 

When  Mr.  Wentworth  entered  the  sick- 
room, he  found  all  very  silent  and  still  in 
that  darkened  chamber.  Lucy  was  seated 
by  the  bedside,  wrapped  in  a  hioso  dressing- 
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gown,  and  looking  as  if  she  had  not  slept  for 
Mveral  nights ;  while  Miss  Wodchousc,  who, , 


notwithstanding  all  her  anxiety  to  be  of  qm^ 
was  far  more  helpless  than  Lucy,  stood  a$k 
the  side  next  the  door,  with  her  eyes  fixed  o% 
her  sister,  watching  with  pathetic  unserrieop 
ableness  the  moment  when  she  oould  be  oCt 
some  use.  As  for  the  patient  himself,  he  layv 
in  a  kind  of  stupor,  from  which  he  eotactH^ 
ever  could  bo  roused,  and  showed  no  tokeiw^ 
at  the  moment  of  hearing  or  seeing  anybo^j* 
The  scene  was  doubly  sad,  but  it  was  with^ 
out  the  excitement  which  so  often  breathee  J9i 
the  atmosphere  of  death .  There  was  no  eags^^ 
listening  for  the  last  word,  no  last  outbreakii 
of  tenderness.  The  daaghters  were  botli> 
hushed  into  utter  silence;  and  Luey,  whoi 
was  more  reasonable  than  her  sister,  hadt 
even  given  up  those  wistful,  beseeching  lookir 
at  the  patient,  with  which  Miss  Wodehouaii 
still  regarded  him,  as  if  perhaps  he  might  bsi 
thus  persuaded  to  speak.  The  nurse  whoi» 
Dr.  Mirjoribanks  had  sent  to  assist  them  wtm 
visible  through  an  open  door,  sleeping  veiji 
comfortably  in  the  a<^ining  room.  Mr«- 
Wentworth  camo  into  the  silent  chamber: 
with  all  his  anxieties  throbbing  in  his  hearty 
bringing  life  at  its  very  height  of  agitatioQt 
and  tumult  into  the  presence  of  death.  Hii 
went  forward  to  the  bed,  and  tried  for  an  iiH 
stant  to  call  up  any  spark  of  intelligence  that 
might  yet  exist  within  the  mind  of  the  dyin^ 
man ;  but  Mr.  Wodehouse  was  beyond  thoi 
voice  of  any  priest.  Tho  curate  said  tba* 
prayers  for  the  dying  at  the  bedside,  sodn 
denly  filled  with  a  great  pity  for  the  mam 
who  was  thus  taking  leave  unawares  of  all. 
this  mournful-splendid  world.  Though  thoi 
young  man  knew  many  an  ordinary  senti- 
ment about  the  vanity  of  life,  and  had  given' 
utterance  to  that  effect  freely  in  the  way  of.. 
his  duty,  he  was  still  too  fresh  in  his  heart  to» 
conceive  actually  that  any  one  could  leave  the 
world  without  poignant  regrets;  and  when* 
his  prayer  was  finished,  he  stood  looking  at 
the  patient  with  inexpressible  compassion. 
Mr.  Wodehouse  had  scarcely  reached  old. 
age ;  he  was  well  off,  and  only  a  week  ago- 
seemed  to  have  so  much  to  enjoy ;  now,  hoTO' 
he  lay  stupefied,  on  tho  edge  of  the  grave, 
unable  to  respond  even  by  a  look  to  the  lovs: 
that  surrounded  him.  Once  more  there  roaai 
in  the  heart  of  the  young  priest  a  natural  im-' 
pulse  of  resentment  and  indignation;  and 
when  he  thought  of  the  cause  of  this  change, 
he  remembered  Wodehouse's  threat,  and 
roused  himself  from  his  oontemplation  of  ttei 
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djing'  to  think  of  tho  probable  &te  of  those 
who  mutt  live. 

•'  Has  be  mtide  bis  will  ?  '*  said  Mr  Went- 
worth,  suddenly.  He  forgot  that  it  was 
Lncj  who  was  standing  by  him  ;  and  it  was 
only  when  he  caught  a  glance  of  reproach 
sod  horror  from  her  eyes  that  he  recollected 
how  abrupt  his  question  was.  **  Pardon 
lie/*  he  said ;  **  you  think  me  heartless  to 
•peak  of  it  at  such  a  time  ;  but  tell  me,  if 
you  know;  Miss  Wodehouse,  has  he  made 
blB-will?" 

"O  Mr.  Wentworth,  I  don't  know  any- 
thing about  business,"  said  the  elder  sister. 
**  He  said  ho  would ;  but  we  hare  had  other 
things  to  think  of— more  important  things," 
Mid  poor  Miss  Wodehouse,  wringing  her 
hands,  and  'looking  at  Mr.  Wentworth  with 
eyes  full  of  warning  and  meaning,  beseech- 
ing him  not  to  betray  her  secret.  She  came 
nearer  to  the  side  of  the  bed  on  which  Lucy 
and  the  curate  were  standing,  and  plucked  at 
bis  sleeve  in  her  anxiety.  **  We  have  had 
Tery  different  things  to  think  of.  0  Mr. 
Wentworth,  what  does  it  matter?  "  said  the 
poor  lady,  interposing  her  anxious  looks, 
which  suggested  eyery  kind  of  misfortune, 
between  the  two. 

*'  It  matters  everything  in  the  world," 
•aid  Mr.  Wentworth.  "Pardon  mo  if  I 
w^nd  you — I  must  speak  ;  if  it  is  possible 
to  rouse  him,  an  effort  must  be  made.  Send 
for  Mr.  Waters.  He  must  not  be  allowed  to 
go  out  of  tho  world  and  leave  your  interests 
iflf  the  hands  of—" 

**  Oh,  hush,  Mr.  Wentworth,  hush  ! — oh, 
bosh,  hush  !  Don't  say  any  more !  "  cried 
Wm  Wodehouse,  grasping  bis  arm  in  her 
lefTor. 

Lucy  rose  from  where  she  had  been  sitting 
at  the  bedside.  She  had  grown  paler  than 
before,  and  looked  almost  stem  in  her  youtli- 
ful  gravity.  **  I  will  not  permit  my  father 
lo  I)c  disturbed,"  she  said.  **  I  donH  know 
what  you  mean,  or  what  you  are  talking  of; 
but  he  iri  not  to  be  disturbed.  Do  you  think 
I  will  let  him  be  vexed  in  his  last  hours  about 
money  or  anybody's  interest?"  she  said, 
turning  upon  the  curate  a  momentary  glance 
of  scorn.  Then  she  sat  down  again,  with  a 
pang  of  disappointment  added  to  her  grief. 
She  could  not  keep  her  heart  so  much  apart 
from  him,  as  not  to  expect  a  little  comfort 
from  his  presence.  And  there  had  been  com- 
fiirt  in  hi*  prayers  and  his  looks ;  but  to  hear 
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him  speak  of  wills  and  worldly  nffurs  l»y  her 
father's  death-bed,  as  any  other  man  might 
have  done,  went  to  Lucy's  heart.  She  sat 
down  again,  putting  her  hand  softly  upon  the 
edge  of  the  pillow,  to  guard  the  peace  of 
those  last  moments  which  were  ebbing  away 
so  rapidly.  What  if  all  the  comfort  in  the 
world  hung  upon  it?  Could  she  let  her  kind 
father  bo  troubled  in  bis  end  for  anything  so 
miserable.  Lucy  turned  her  indignant  eyes 
upon  the  others  with  silent  resolution.  It 
was  she  who  was  his  protector  now. 

*<  But  it  must  be  done,"  said  Mr.  Went- 
worth. **  You  will  understand  me  hereafter. 
Miss  Wodehouse,  you  must  send  for  Mr. 
Waters,  and  in  the  mean  time  I  will  do  what 
I  can  to  rouse  him.  It  is  no  such  cruelty  as 
you  think,"  said  the  curate,  with  humility ; 
**  it  is  not  for  money  or  interest  only — it  con- 
cerns all  the  comfort  of  your  life." 

This  he  said  to  Lucy,  who  sat  defending 
her  father.  She,  for  her  part,  looked  up  at 
him  with  eyes  that  broke  his  heart.  At  that 
moment  of  all  others,  the  unfortunate  curate 
perceived,  by  a  sudden  flash  of  insight,  that 
nothing  less  than  love  could  look  at  him  with 
such  force  of  disappointment  and  reproach 
and  wounded  feeling.  He  replied  to  the 
look  by  a  gesture  of  mingled  entreaty  and 
despair. 

«•  What  can  I  do?  "  he  cried — "  you  have 
no  one  else  to  care  for  you.  I  cannot  even 
explain  to  you  all  that  is  at  stake.  I  must 
act  as  I  ought,  even  though  you  hate  mo  for 
it.  Let  us  send  for  Mr.  Waters ; — if  there  is 
a  will—" 

Mr.  Wentworth  had  raised  his  voice  a  lit- 
tle in  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  and  the 
word  caught  the  dull  ear  of  the  dying  man. 
The  curate  saw  instantly  that  there  vms  com- 
prehension in  the  flicker  of  the  eyelash  and 
tlic  tremulous  movement  of  the  hand  upon 
the  bed.  It  was  a  new  and  unaccustomed 
part  which  he  had  now  to  play;  he  went 
hurriedly  to  the  other  side  and  leaned  over 
tho  pillow  to  make  out  the  stammering  words 
which  began  to  be  audible.  Lucy  had  risen 
up  also  and  stood  looking  at  her  father  still 

I  with  her  look  of  defence.  As  the  feeble  lips 
babbled  forth  unintelligible  words,  Lucy's 
pale  face  grew  sterner  and  sterner.     As  for 

'  Mies  Wodehouse,  she  stood  behind,  crying 
and  trembling.    **  0  Mr.  Wentworth,  do  you 

I  think  it  is  returning  life  —  do  you  think  he 

I  is  better  7  "  she  cried,  looking  wistfully  at  the 
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eurate  ;  and  between  the  two  young  people, 
who  were  leaning  with  liK>k8  and  feelings  eo 
difibrent  over  his  bed,  the  patient  lay  strug- 
gling with  those  terrible  bonds  of  weakness, 
laboring  to  find  expression  for  something 
which  wrought  him  into  a  fever  of  excite- 
ment. While  Mr.  Wentworth  bent  his  car 
closer  and  closer,  trying  to  make  some  sense 
of  the  inarticulate  torrent  of  sound,  Lucy,  in- 
spired by  grief  and  horror  and  indignation, 
loaned  over  her  father  on  the  other  side,  do- 
ing everything  possible  to  calm  him.  **  0 
papa,  don't  say  any  more — don't  say  any 
more;  wo  understand  you,"  she  cried,  and 
put  her  soft  hands  upon  his  flushed  forehead, 
and  her  cheek  to  his.  **  No  more,  no  more," 
cried  the  girl  in  the  dulled  ear  which  could 
not  hear.  •*  We  will  do  everything  you  wish 
— we  understand  all,"  said  Lucy.  Mr.  Went- 
worth withdrew  vanquished  in  that  strange 
struggle — he  stood  looking  on  while  she  ca- 
ressed and  calmed  end  subdued  into  silence 
the  dying  passion  which  he  would  have  given 
anything  in  the  world  to  stimulate  into  clearer 
utterance.  She  had  baffled  his  efit)rts,  made 
him  helpless  to  serve  her,  perhaps  injured 
herself  cruelly  ;  but  all  the  more  the  cumtc 
loved  her  for  it,  as  she  expanded  over  her  dy- 
ing father,  with  the  white  sleeves  hanging 
loose  about  her  arms  like  the  white  wings  of 
an  angel,  as  he  thought.  Gradually  the  agony 
of  utterance  got  subdued,  and  then  Lucy  re- 
sumed her  position  by  the  bed.  **  lie  shall 
DOt  be  disturbed,"  she  said  again,  through 
lips  that  were  parched  with  emotion  ;  and  so 
sat  watchful  over  him,  a  guardian  immovable, 
ready  to  defy  all  tlio  world  in  defence  of  his 
peace. 

Mr.  Wentworth  turned  away  with  his  heart 
full,  lie  would  have  liked  to  go  and  kiss  her 
hand  or  her  sleeve  or  anything  belonging  to 
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her;  and  yet  he  was  impatient  beyond  ezpre*- 
sion,  and  felt  that  she  had  baflOied  and  Tan- 
quished  him.  Miss  Wodohouso  stood  behind, 
still  looking  on  with  a  half  perception  of 
what  had  happened  ;  but  the  mind  of  the  el- 
der sister  was  occupied  with  vain  hopes  and 
fears,  such  as  inexperienced  people  are  sub- 
ject to  in  the  presence  of  death. 

<*  He  heard  what  you  said,*'  said  Miss 
Wodehouse;  *<  don't  you  think  that  was  a 
good  sign  !  0  Mr.  Wentworth,  sometimes  I 
think  he  looks  a  little  better,"  said  the  poor 
lady,  looking  wistfully  into  the  curate's  faoe. 
^Ir.  Wentworth  could  only  shako  his  head 
as  ho  hurried  away. 

**  I  must  go  and  consult  Mr.  Waters,"  he 
said  as  he  passed  her.  **  I  shall  come  back 
presently;"  and  then  Miss  Wodohouso  fol- 
lowed him  to  the  door,  to  beg  him  not  to 
speak  to  Mr.  Waters  of  anything  particular-^ 
*'  For  papa  has  no  confidence  in  him,"  she 
said,  anxiously.  The  curate  was  noarlj 
driven  to  his  wits'  end  as  ho  hastened  out. 
He  forgot  the  clouds  that  surrounded  him  in 
his  anxiety  about  this  sad  household ;  for  it 
seemed  but  too  evident  that  Mr.  Wodehouse 
had  made  no  special  provision  for  his  daugh- 
ters ;  and  to  think  of  Lucy  under  the  power 
of  her  unknown  brother,  made  Mr.  Went- 
worth's  blood  boil. 

Tlio  shutters  were  all  put  up  that  aftemooo 
in  the  prettiest  house  in  Grange  Lane.  The 
event  took  Carlingford  altogether  by  sur- 
prise ;  but  other  events  just  then  were  mov- 
ing the  town  into  the  wildest  excitement ;  for 
nothing  could  lie  heard,  far  or  near,  of  poor 
little  Rosa  Elsworthy,  and  everybody  was 
aware  that  the  last  timo  she  was  seen  inCkf^ 
lingford  she  was  standing  by  herself  in  the 
dark,  at  Mr.  Wentworth 's  garden-door. 


A  NEW  VERSION   0?   THE   POPULAR   AIR, 
TUB  KEEL    UOW. 

A»  tunj  by  L.  N.,  the  (jrrat  bais.^  prtf.iti'lo^  in  the  Im- 
perirU  CarertJ  at  Comprijtir,  with  UT^undcd  ap- 
plause. 

Wbel  in  the  Kiel  row,  the  Kiel  row,  the  Kiel  row, 
Wcol  in  the  Kiel  row,  I  see  my  w.iy  to  win  ; 

I'll  l:\y  my  litj  upon  it.  up.»:i  it,  upon  it, 

I'll  l.iy  my  litj  upon  it,  soon  th  it  pio  my  fin- 
gvjr's  in  ! 

John  Bull  mi;;ht  trust  to  Johnny, 
If  words  wore  0.1  i-i\Mit  iu>.ijy  ; 
But  ho's  no  raitxj'.i  for  Uoucy, 
Tbid  Ictter-writcr  fiuc. 


He  snubbed  my  scheme  so  lightly. 
And  I  fult  angry  slightly  ; 
Now  I  retort,  politely, 

"  Your  Congress  T     What  of  mine  I " 
C^r iM.— Then  weel  in  the  Kiel  row»  «ta» 
liCt  Austria  lean  on  Russell, 
Lot  Prussia  brag  ond  bustle. 
But  Deutschlantrs  flabby  muscle 

No  terrors  has  for  me  ; 
No  Spree  tliey'll  find  the  Eider ; 
When  Denmark  sees  beside  her 
Armed  France,  nud  me  to  guide  hsr. 

Then  whose  will  Rhineland  bo  7 

CAortM.— Then  weel  in  ths  Kid  vow,  elib 
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From  Tbo  Spectator. 
THAGKERAT^  PLACE  IN  ENGLISH  LITER- 
ATURR 

We  are  told  in  thp  life  of  Miea  Bronte, 
that  her  first  words  after  standing  for  some 
time  before  lAwrence's  likeness  of  Thackeray 
were,  •*  And  there  came  up  a  lion  out  of  Ju- 
dah.*'  She  meant  that  the  face  expressed 
first  of  all  to  her  mind  a  deep  **  rage  "  at  the 
treachery  of  human  nature,  in  which  a  gen- 
erous nobility  and  also  a  destructive  fever  of 
almost  animal  spite  were  blended  in  equal 
proportions.  And  she  spoke  with  a  true 
literary  instinct.  Tiie  peculiar  power  of 
Thackeray^s  genius  lies  in  the  strange  eficr- 
▼escence  of  these  widely  different  elements, — 
a  profound  tenderness  of  feeling,  a  pathos  of 
more  than  feminine  delicacy  and  more  than 
masculine  comprehensiveness,  with  a  power 
of  cynical  fury  which  is  always  impelling 
bim  to  spring  upon  the  selfishness  and  du- 
plicities of  human  nature  nnd  tear  them  to 
pieces  before  our  eyes  in  that  animal  trans- 
port of  retributive  passion  which  tho  lion 
symbolizes  to  tho  imogination. 

And  these  are  tlio  two  striking  character- 
istics of  Thackeray's  genius  which  will  prob- 
ably take  the  first  place  in  determining  his 
true  position  in  English  literature.  lie  can 
never  bo  placed  among  the  pure  satirists,  like 
Dryden,  or  Swift,  or  Pope,  or  evea  Byron, — 
Byron  scarcely  ever  shows  real  genius,  ex- 
cept when  the  gleam  of  the  cynical  steel,  or 
at  tho  least  his  delight  in  t!io  destructive 
forces  of  nature,  bares  itself  to  us  in  Iiis 
poetry, — nor  ever  among  tho  pure  humorists, 
like  Addison,  or  Lamb,  or  Sterne,  or  Dick- 
ens,— nor  among  the  pure  artists,  like  Miss 
Austen,  or  Sir  Vv' alter  Scott,  or  George 
Eliot, — but  he  will  always  form  a  class  by 
himself  as  a  great  satiriral  artist,  blending 
almost  equally  the  poignant  and  destructive 
Tenoni  of  the  ratirist  with  the  genial  fertility 
of  tiie  orinitive  imogination  in  which  all  sorts 
of  liieliko  images  spring  up  like  flowers,  and 
tpriiig  from  germs  which  seem  quite  inde- 
pendent of  the  peculiar  bias  of  the  artist's 
own  eharacter. 

Now  it  requires  but  little  penetration  to 
ace  how  unique  a  combination  of  intellectual 
pjwers  til  is  is.  The  pure  tatiribt  id  Llled 
with  something  bt>tween  indignation  and 
hate.  We  could  as  soon  imagine  Swift  or 
Pope  creating  characters  os  lileiikeas  Thack- 
«ay,  as  we  oould  imagine  Goethe's  McphU- 


tophdes,  who  assumed  for  himself  the  title 
of  a  purely  denying  genius  {JerGdst  denteis 
vemcint) ,  claiming  to  take  part  in  the  work 
of  divine  creation.  All  great  satirists,  even 
those  to  whom  no  malignity  can  be  imputed, 
who,  like  Juvenal,  may  be  supposed  to  write 
from  utter  scorn  of  their  age*s  corruption, 
concentrate  their  fire  on  fixed  centres  of  evil, 
and  find  their  inspiration  in  the  rage  which 
particular  forms  cither  of  evil,  or  what  is  to 
them  personally  unpleasant  and  painful,  ex- 
cites in  their  minds.  When  Dryden  drew 
his  dark  picture  of  Ahitophel,  or  Pope  spit 
forth  fire  against  Lord  Uervey  as 

**  This  bu^  with  gilded  wings. 
This  painted  child  of  dirt  that  stinks  and  stings;'* 
or  Byron  scoffed  at  women  and  critics,  and 
the  vision  of  judgment,  the  fire  was  obviously 
kindled  in  an  impulse  in  some  sense  the  verj 
reverse  of  creative.  A  picture,  whether  false 
or  true,  yet  intensely  realized  as  representing 
an  existing  grievance,  acted  like  a  blister  on 
their  imaginations,  and  they  roee  in  insor- 
rection  against  tho  original  of  that  pieture, 
striving  to  revenge  the  injury  from  which 
they  suffered.  We  do  not  mean,  of  courte, 
that  the  satirist  can  dispense  with  a  vivid 
imagination,  but  only  that  ho  usually  cannoi 
have  a  creative  one,  for  exactly  the  same  Ktar' 
son  for  which  the  breakers  would  be  impoe- 
sible  if  the  reef  were  abolished.  The  imagi- 
nation of  the  satirist  is  a  lashing  imagination, 
great  in  conceiving  new  forms  of  scourge,  new 
poison  for  its  arrows,  new  barbs  to  lacerate 
its  victim,  but  yet  essentially  determined  by 
tho  obstacles  against  which  it  frets  and 
storms.  The  imagination  of  tho  genuine  ar- 
tist is  a  brooding  imagination,  which  gives 
birth  in  the  exaltation  of  solitude  to  all  and 
any  images  which  a  true  sympathy  with  na- 
ture and  the  seeds  of  experience  generate  and 
mature  within  it.  The  mere  cataract  of  vin- 
dictive thought  which  is  of  the  very  essence 
of  pure  satire  would  not  only  seem  to  be,  but 
I)e  alisolutely  incompatible  with  the  healthy 
travail  of  a  great  artistic  imagination.  You 
must  conceive  vividly  (usually,  also,  either 
partially  or  falsely)  in  order  to  scourge  effec- 
tually ;  but  the  first  impulse  to  conceive  must 
come  from  without,  in  a  sense  of  personal  ir- 
ritation ;  and  so  soon  as  a  focus  of  person- 
al res(>ntment  is  well  established,  there  is 
little  hope  of  any  higher  imaginative  growth 
in  tlie  mind. 
Yet  Thackeray   certamlj   Uended   then 
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widely  different  types  of  genius.  There  was 
a  ptofound  soreness  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart, 
— a  rankling  sense  of  the  unveracities  of  all 
faoman  life  and  the  imbecilities  of  all  human 
goodness  which  gives  the  key-note  to  all  his 
works.  Whatever  he  may  write,  as  he  him- 
self says, 

"He  shows  as  he  removes  the  mask 
A  faoe  that's  anything  but  gay." 

And  his  moral  is  always  the  same : — 

'*  The  strong  may  yield,  the  good  may  fidl. 
The  great  man  be  a  vulgar  clown. 
The  knave  be  lifted  over  all. 
The  kind  cast  pitilessly  down. 

**  Who  bade  the  dust  ftrom  Dives*  wheel 
To  spurn  the  rags  of  Lazarus  T 
Come,  brother,  in  that  dust  well  kneel. 
Confessing  Heaven  that  ruled  it  thus." 

^^bid  yet  this  soreness  is  generally  only  just 
enough  to  give  a  specific  determination,  a 
constant  bias,  to  the  creative  dreams  of  his 
imagination.  It  turns  into  imaginative  rage 
and  scorn  when  the  right  moment  comes ;  but 
he  has  the  power  to  suspend,  as  it  were,  the 
acetic  fermentation  till  after  the  completest 
finish  has  been  given  to  the  conception  with- 
in him.  There  is  always  somewhere  an  (ap- 
parently unconscious)  provision  for  cither  the 
0oom  or  intellectual  pity  which  is  to  be  after- 
wards called  forth  by  his  creations ;  but  he 
can  lie  in  wait  for  the  true  moment  to  express 
ibis,  and  in  the  mean  time  make  his  **  pup- 
pets," as  he  loves  to  call  them,  live  before 
oor  eyes.  We  see,  indeed,  from  afar  the 
weak  spot,  we  feel  the  intended  mark  of  the 
shaft  still  lying  idle  on  the  board,  and  we 
know  that,  almost  without  the  satirist's  own 
knowledge,  he  is  conceiving  what  shall  yield 
him  the  opportunity  of  scoring  away  the 
proud  flesh  of  human  nature  with  that  finely- 
pointed  pencil  of  caustic  with  which  he  loves 
best  to  draw.  But  still  his  imagination  is  in 
no  way  fretted  by  the  excitement  before  the 
fit  moment  comes;  the  living  character 
springs  forth  as  calmly  from  his  mind  as  if 
creative  power  were  his  sole  delight,  and 
gives  little  hint  that  he  is  making  a  world, 
with  the  arriere  pensde  of  laying  bare  its  de- 
formities, and  feeding  his  scorn  on  its  theat- 
rical falsehoods.  lie  is  like  a  man  who, 
while  half-awake,  gently  impels  his  half-fin- 
ished dream  in  a  particular  direction,  and 
conceals  from  himself  the  thought  which  in- 
daces  him  to  ezercise  an  unacknowledged 
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control  over  the  infinitely  crossing  network 
of  his  associations.  In  the  .same  way  Mr. 
Thackeray  moulds  his  characters,  especially 
his  beet  characters,  in  a  kind  of  pliant  oiate- 
rial,  a  moral  india-rubber,  so  thfU.the  slight- 
est lengthening  of  a  line  here,  or  the  contrac- 
tion of  a  curve  there,  will  change  a  smile  of 
dignity  into  a  grin  of  despair,  or  the  severitjj 
of  strength  into  the  hardness  of  savage  reck- 


And  Thackeray  was  assisted  in  this  won- 
derful shading  off  of  good  into  .evil  aiid 
strength  into  weakness — for,  after  all,  the 
intellectual  focus  of  his  inquisitive  imagina- 
tion was  always  in  the  evil  or  weakness 
which  he  saw  lurking  underneath  the  good- 
ness and  the  strength, — b;y  the  extraordix^acy 
tenderness  of  his  sympathi^,  which  maije 
even  this  fierce  imaginative  cxaving  for  de- 
struction a  task  of  some  personal  pain,  that 
he  performs  almost  in  spite  of  himself,  and 
with  sighs  and  tears  of  pit^  as  well  as  of 
rage.  He  can  harden  himiself  absolutelj,  ^ 
indeed,  against  the  iron  wickedness  of  abso- 
lute and  successful  selfishness.  In  Vanity 
Fair  he  never  relents  for  a  moment  towards 
the  Marquis  of  Steyne,  or  even  tovrards  J98 
Sedlcy ;  but  he  is  aJvrays  in  his  heart  relent- 
ing towards  Becky  Sharpe,  and  cannot  dei^ 
himself  the  satisfaction  of  making  her  volo^- 
tarily  instrumental  to  his  heroine's  happi- 
ness even  at  the  lowest  point  of  her  degrada- 
tion. It  is  this  constant  quivering  of  a  no^ 
of  tenderness  amidst  all  the  despicable  and 
shameful  things  which  he  attributes  to  hia 
worst  characters,  that  really  raises  Thacke- 
ray's satire  so  high  above  the  level  of  all 
preceding  satire.  There  is  nothing  but  keen 
edge  in  the  virulence  of  Pope,  or  the  scorn 
of  Swift,  and  the  imagination  soon  loses  the 
power  to  feel  when  the  same  class  of  wounds 
are  constantly  inflicted.  But  Thackeray  is 
always  trembling  with  sensitiveness  as  well 
as  flashing  with  rage.  He  trains  our  nerves 
to  a  finer  and  more  delicate  sense  of  tune  be- 
fore he  dashes  his  hand  with  a  fierce  jar  over 
the  strings.  He  teaches  us  to  recognize  every 
sweet  note,  even  when  it  is  all  but  lost  in  the 
discordant  scream  of  passion.  He  relieves 
the  mind  by  long  intervals  of  genial  insight 
before  he  rends  it  with  bis  imaginative  furj 
at  the  lurking  baseness,  or  at  the  imbecility 
of  innocence.  Take,  for  instance,  that  won- 
derful portrait  of  Lady  Castlewood  in  <*  Es- 
mond," which  roused  Miss  Bronte  to  pzoteft 
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tioQ  (which  WB0  for  the  flnt  time,  rerealMl 
to  him  QQitc)  smote  upon  him,  and  filled  his 
heart  with  thankBgiving." 

And  yet  Thackeray  never  really  liked  thii 
woman  himself,  and  successfully  blends  with 
cyery  thrill  of  sympathy  with  her  an  under- 
tone of  profound  aversion. 

But  what  made  Thackeray  so  great  a 
satirist  was  nut,  after  all,  his  rage  and  de- 
spair at  the  selfishness  and  falsehood  of  ha- 
man  nature,  for  he  was  equally  alive  to  every 
noble  and  generous  sentiment,  but  a  pro- 
found scepticism  in  any  virtue  springing  fVom 
a  deeper  root  than  high  and  honorable  feel- 
ing. Nobleness  tiras  to  lum  only  one  of  the 
forms  of  natural  disposition,  and  he  seema  to 
have  entertained  permanent  doubts  of  any 
deeper  spring  of  principle.  He  felt  that 
many  men  and  women  could  not  sully  and 
stain  their  minds  by  any  meanness  or  any 
selfishness,  but  his  inquisitive  genius,  lifUng 
up  the  outer  garment  of  noble  feeUtiff,  fieiiled 
to  detect  any  more  solid  groundwork  beneath. 
As  he  unwraps  the  gorgeous  clothing;  waist- 
coat after  vraislooat,  from  George  IV.,  and 
looking  behind  them  ail,  declares  that  ho  finds 
— simply  nothing ;  so  ho  could  not  help  lifting, 
or  trying  to  lift,  even  the  closer  garments  of 
generous  feeling  and  tender  sensibility  £com 
human  nature,  and  peering  beneath,  and 
despondently  resigning  the  search  after  any 
deeper  spring  of  righteousness.  <<  Be  each, 
pray  God,  a  gentleman,*'  he  sings  as  the  bur- 
den of  his  best  wish  for  the  young,  and  he 
almost  expressly  resigns  the  hope  of  anything 
deeper  for  man.  He  is  a  homo  desideriorum^ 
yearning  after  what  he  believes  to  be  impoa- 
sibilities,  but  sighing  after  them  still,  by 
which  he  is  distinguished  both  from  the 
pure  satirists,  who  only  destroy,  and  the 
purely  creative  imaginations  which  build  on 
a  foundation  of  fieiith.  Had  he  only  written 
those  dreadful  early  works,  in  which  every 
stroke  is  full  of  venom,  •♦  Barry  Lyndon,** 
the  «« Yellow  Plush  Papers."  the  "Fatal 
Boots,"  and  so  forth,  he  would  never  have 
taken  that  unique  place  in  English  literature 
which  was  reserved  for  the  man  who  could 
fill  us  with  a  yearning  love  for  the  human  na- 
ture which  he  was  teaching  us  to  distrust  and 
sometimes  to  despise.  But  though  it  is  hie 
characteristic  power  as  a  writer  to  disappoint 
in  some  smiling  way  even  the  highest  expeo- 
tations  which  his  more  kindly  art  has  fint 


tgpAu^  his  habitually  unfair  treatment  of 
liomen,  in  describing  a  woman  in  many  re- 
Vpects  so  noble-hearted,  as  listening  at  doors, 
as  savagely  jealous  of  her  own  daughter,  and 
im  feeling  for  a  man  almost  in  the  position  of 
«  son  the  glittering  passion  of  a  feline  ten- 
derness. Yet  how  infinitely  he  increases  the 
^fbroe  of  the  satire  by  his  intensity  of  sympa- 
thy with  her  love.  A  scene  of  more  wonder- 
ful genius  was  scarcely  ever  conceived,  even 
by  Shakspearo,  than  that  in  which  she  wel- 
x>mefl  Esmond  back  after  their  partial  es- 
trangement ;  it  makes  the  reader's  mind 
quiver  with  the  emotion  of  a  woman  whom 
he  cannot  in  his  own  heart  endure. 

«•  •  I  know  it,  I  know  it,'  she  answered  in 
%'tone  of  such  sweet  humility,  as  made  Efr- 
niond  repent  that  he  should  ever  have  dared 
to  reproach  her.  *  I  know  how  wicked  my 
heart  has  been  ;  and  I  have  suffered  too,  my 
dear.  I  confessed  to  Mr.  Atterbury — I  must 
not  tell  any  more.  He — I  said  I  would  not 
write  to  you  or  go  to  you — and  it  was  better 
even  that,  having  parted,  we  should  part. 
But  I  knew  jou  would  come  back — I  own 
that.  That  is  no  one's  fault.  And  to-day, 
Henry,  in  the  anthem,  when  they  sang  it, 
**Wnen  the  Lord  turned  the  captivity  of 
ZIon,  we  were  like  them  that  dream,"  I 
-thonght,  yes,  like  them  that  dream — them 
that  dream.  And  then  it  went,  '*  They  that 
'SOW  in  tears  shall  reap  in  joy ;  and  he  that 
Cpeth  forth  and  wcepeth,  shall  doubtless  come 
Some  again  with  rejoicing,  bringing  his 
sheaves  with  him ;  "  I  looked  up  from  the 
book,  and  saw  you.  I  was  not  surprised 
when  I  saw  you.  I  knew  you  would  come, 
B^  dear,  and  saw  the  gola  sunshine  round 
jour  head.'  She  smiled  an  almost  wild 
'smile  as  she  looked  up  at  him .  The  moon  was 
vp  l^  this  time,  glittering  keen  in  the  frosty 
•mj.  He  could  see,  for  the  first  time  now 
-elearly,  her  sweet  careworn  face.  *  Do  you 
know  what  day  it  is?"  she  continued.  <  It 
is  the  29th  of  December  — it  is  your  birth- 
day !  But  last  year  we  did  not  drink  it — no, 
no.  My  lord  was  cold,  and  my  Harry  was 
likely  to  die,  and  my  brain  was  in  a  fever ;  and 
we  had  no  wine.  But  now — now  ^ou  are 
eome  again,  bringing  your  sheaves  with  you, 
Bj  dear.'  She  ourst  into  a  wild  flood  of 
weeping  as  she'  spoke :  she  laughed  and 
sobbed  on  the  ^oung  man's  heart,  crying  out 
wildly,  •  bringing  your  sheaves  with  you — 
3P0ur  sheaves  with  you ! '  As  Esmond  had 
SSMotimes  felt  gazing  up  from  the  deck  at 
Midnight  into  the  boundless  starlit  depths 
orerhead,  in  a  rapture  of  devout  wonder,  at 
that  endless  brightness  and  beauty,  in  some 


a  way  now,  the  depth  of  this  pure  devo- 1  raised, — to  make  us  feel,  for  instance,  tfail 
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Dobbin  is  after  all  a  **  Spooney,"  and  even 
Colonel  Newcome  more  noble  than  strong, — 
it  is  always  with  a  generous  melancholy  that 
he  takes  up  the  burden  of  **  Vanitas  vantta- 
tush  /  "  *»  Ah  '  Vanitas  vaniiatum  / '  "  ho  said, 
in  closing  his  greatest  work,  **  which  of  us  is 
happy  in  this  world?  which  of  us  has  his  de- 
sire? or,  having  it,  is  satisfied  T  Come,  chil- 
dren, let  us  shut  up  the  1k>z  and  the  puppets, 
for  the  play  is  played  out."    And  that  is  the 
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key-note  of  his  genius, — the  yearning  to  b^ 
lieve,  the  difficulty  in  believing,  that  time  if 
anything  deeper  than  human  desires — any- 
thing which  should  limit  our  grief  and  morti- 
fication at  their  habitual  disappointment. 
Perhaps- the  unquenchable  thirst  which  made 
him  so  great  a  satirist,  may  be  already  slaked, 
and  the  fever  of  that  inquisitive  genius  finally 
subdued. 


Our  SuFPOOATBt  Seamstresses. — ^There  are 
no  slaves  in  England,  oh,  dear  no,  certainly  not. 
It  is  true  ^e  make  our  milliners  work  fifteen 
hours  a  day,  and  twenty-four  upon  emergencies ; 
bat  then  of  course  you  know  their  labor  is  quite 
Toluntary.  That  is  to  say,  the  girls — we  beg 
pardon,  the  *•  young  ladies'*  who  slave — we 
mean  to  say,  who  serve  in  these  establishments, 
are  obliged,  that  is,  "expected,"  to  do  what  is 
required  of  them,  and  this  means,  as  we  have 
said,  to  work  for  fifteen  hours  a  day,  and  to 
work  all  day  and  night  whenever  press  of  busi- 
ness calls  for  it.  This  is  the  trade  rule,  which 
has  but  very  few  exceptions,  and  the  slaves,  that 
is,  apprentices,  are  **  expected  **  to  conform  to  it. 
But  then  of  course  you  know  there's  no  com- 
pulsion in  the  matter.  This  is  a  free  country, 
and  the  "ladies"  who  "assist"  at  our  great 
millinery  establishments  of  course  are  quite  at 
liberty  to  leave  off  working  when  they  like,  only 
if  they  do  so  they  must  also  leave  their  places. 
And  as  they  most  of  them  are  orphans,  and  have 
no  one  to  look  after  them,  and  see  no  likelihood 
elsewhere  of  getting  easier  employment,  they 
seldom  find  the  courage  to  resort  to  this  alterna- 
tive, and  so — quite  willingly,  of  course — they 
submit  to  being  worked  to  death  instead  of  be- 
ing starved  to  it. 

For,  bless  you,  yes,  our  slaves — we  should 
say,  our  young  ladies — have  the  best  of  food  pro- 
vkled  them,  and  as  far  as  mere  good  living  goes 
there's  no  fear  of  their  dying.  Perhaps  they 
don't  get  turtle  soup  and  vension  as  a  rule,  but 
of  wholesome  beef  and  mutton  they've  as  much 
OS  they  can  cat,  in  fact,  a  good  deal  more,  for  they 
have  not  much  time  for  eating.  The  only  food 
they  are  short  of  is  the  food  that  feeds  the  lungs, 
and  for  want  of  this  it  happens  now  and  then, 
that  they  arc  suffocated.  After  working  all  day 
long  in  close  and  crowded  rooms,  they  sleep  two 
in  a  bed,  with  the  beds  jammed  close  together  ; 
and  so  they  should  get  used  to  stifling,  for  they 
have  certainly  enough  of  it.  But  somehow  now 
and  then  they  are  found  dead  in  their  beds,  in 
spite  of  all  the  care  that  has  been  taken  for  their 
oomfort  It  is  very  ungrateful  of  them,  to  say 
the  very  least :  because,  when  such  mishaps  oc- 
eur,  there  is  sure  to  be  a  fuss  made  at  that  stu- 
pid Coroner's  Inquest.     And  then  their  dear 


good  kind  employers,  of  whom  th^  always  spssk 
so  well  (as  do  schoolboys  of  their  makers,  m 
the  usual  holiday  letter) — ^these  tender-heartsd 
Christians,  or  Hebrews  it  may  be,  are  called  all 
sorts  of  horrid  names,  and  almost  accused  of 
manslaughter !  But  poor  dear  iigured  nm, 
how  can  they  help  such  accidents?  nThy,  M*m, 
they  {ake  the  greatest  care  of  their  young  people, 
and  always  have  a  doctor  handy  for  emergenmes. 
Yes,  M'm,  fresh  air  is  the  thing,  but  how  are 
you  to  get  it?  Rents,  you  know,  M'm,  is  haw- 
ful  'igh,  and  every  hmch  of  'ouseroom  is  anconi- 
mon  precious.  We  do  heverything,  we  esa, 
M'm,  we  do  assure  you  that  we  does,  and  as  ftr 
as  morals  go,  combined  with  every  bother  lox- 
ury,  our  young  ladies  is  most  comfortable,  yon 
may  take  our  honest  word  for  it  But  yea  sss, 
M'm,  there's  a  deal  of  competition  now  in  trade, 
and  when  one  'ires  expensive  'ouses,  one  'as  to 
make  the  most  of  'em.  And  so  you  see,  M'm, 
our  young  ladies  must  sleep  pretty  thick ;  bol 
for  cleanliness  and  comfort,  Sieir  rooms  is  qoito 
a  pictur ! 

So  the  tale  is  told,  and  so  will  it  be  repeated, 
tind  when  another  slave  is  stifled,  good  Mr. 
Mantalini  will  heave  a  sigh  of  symp^hy,  and 
say  he's  reely  very  sorry,  but — but  how  can  he 
help  it  7  Of  course  by  increasing  the  niunber  of 
his  work-women,  which  would  lessen  his  profits, 
and  hiring  extra  houses,  he  might  give  his  slaves 
more  sleepmg  room,  and  prevent  their  being  stiU 
fled.  But,  dear,  kind,  thoughtless  oreatore,  he 
will  never  dream  of  this,  unless  an  Act  of  Paiw 
liament  obliges  him  to  do  so,  and  the  spectres  of 
his  work-rooms  have  a  Government  Inspector.— 
Punch, 

Justice  to  Ireland. — Sorry — Misther  Admi- 
ral Fitzroy,  writing  to  the  Times  about  the 
Storrms  and  tliim  great  nautical  pests,  the  Tin^ 
pests,  and  such  like  divarsions,  says, — 

'*  There  is  usually  about  a  day's  interval  be- 
fore Irish  weather  reaches  England,"  etc. 

And  who's  to  blame  for  this?  Sure  'tis  the 
mismanagement  of  the  Saxon.  What's  to  pi«» 
vent  them  letting  the  Irish  weather  start  the  di^ 
before,  and  then  'twill  be  here  in  time. 

I  am,  sorr,  yours  contimptuously. 

An  laoaOwb 
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nUENCH  STATESMEN  ON  THE  REBELLION. 

SXPLT   TO   THE  L07AL  NATIONAL  LKAGUX  OF 
NEW   YORK. 

The  fullowing  is  the  reply  of  Count  de 
Qaaparin,  M.  Lalx>ulaye,  ProfesBor  Henri 
Martin,  M.  Ci>chin,  and  others,  to  the  letter 
addreeRed  to  them  some  time  since  bj  the 
Lojal  National  League  of  this  city  : — 

Qentlemen, — We  would  have  thanked  you 
moch  eoonor  hut  for  the  prolonged  absence  of 
ODe  of  our  numl)er.  It  would  have  been  pain- 
ful to  ut  to  have  lost  the  collective  character 
of  this  reply ;  for  the  blending  of  our  four 
liameQ  is  a  proof  of  that  great  unity  of  senti- 
ment upon  all  that  concerns  the  cause  of  jus- 
tice, which,  by  God's  favor,  manifests  itself 
here  below  in  spite  of  political  and  religious 
diflbrences. 

Yet  we  arc  careful  not  to  overrate  our  per- 
•ODal  importance.  The  League  does  not  ad- 
dren  us  as  individuals ;  it  speaks  to  France, 
wbo  cherishes,  as  a  national  tradition,  the 
IHeodship  of  the  United  States.  It  speaks 
to  European  opinion,  which  will  rise  up  and 
declare  itself  more  clearly  as  it  recognizes 
that  the  struggle  is  between  slawry  and  lib- 
ertv. 

Yoa  have  comprehended,  gentlemen,  that 
neither  France  nor  Europe  nave  1)een  free 
from  misapprehensions.  Light  did  not  at 
first  dawn  upon  the  nature  of  the  salutary 
bat  painful  crisis  through  which  you  are  pa8s- 
ing;  it  was  not  plain  to  all,  at  the  outset, 
that  the  work  inaugurated  by  the  election  of 
Mr.  Lincoln  yielded 'nothing  in  grandeur  to 
that  which  your  fathers  accomplished  with 
the  aid  of  Lafayette  and  under  the  guidance 
of  Washington. 

Europe  has  had  her  errors,  her  hesitations, 
for  which  we  are  paying  dearly  to-day  on  both 
■bores  of  the  Atlantic.  What  blood  would 
haTe  been  spared  to  you,  what  industrial  suf- 
ficing avoicliHl  by  us,  had  European  opinion 
decUred  itself  with  that  force  which  you  had 
the  right  to  fiope  for  !  There  is  a  protest  of  \ 
the  univennl  e-mscience  before  which  man- 
kiiid  neciHiMirily  recoils ;  moral  forces  are, 
•filer  all,. the  great  forces. 

The  revolted  Soutli,  which  needed  our  aid, 
which  relied  and  pc^rhaps  still  roli(*8  upon  us, 
would  not  have  Ion;;  dared  to  affront  the  in- 
dignation of  the  civilized  world. 

I. 

Whr  has  this  indignation  been  withheld?  : 
Why  has  a  sort  of  favor  lK»en  grantrd  to  tlie 
only  insurrection  whic!)  has  had  neither  mo-  ' 
tivc  nor  pretext— to  the  only  one  whicli   has 
dared  to  unfurl  ihv.  hinner  ol  Hlav«*ry?    What ' 
bm  beeo  the  merit  of  this  insurrection  ?    By  I 
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what  charm  has  it  conciliated  the  syropathr 
of  more  than  one  enlightened  mind?  This 
is  a  question  humiliating  to  put,  but  usefal 
to  solve. 

In  the  first  place,  Europe  doubted  whether 
slavery  was  the  real  eausi^  of  conflict.  Strango 
doubt,  in  truth !  For  many  years  slavery  had 
been  the  great,  the  only  subject  of  strife  in 
the  United  States.  At  the  time  of  the  elec- 
tion of  Mr.  Buchanan  the  only  issue  was  slav- 
ery. The  electoral  jilntrorins  prove  this  fact; 
the  manifestoes  of  the  >S  uith  were  unanimous 
in  this  sense  ;  her  pjiriy  leaders,  her  govern- 
ors, her  delil)crative  aKseiiiMies,  her  press, 
sp)ke  but  of  slavery  ;  tlie  Vicje- President  of 
the  insurgent  Confederaey  had  made  haste  to 
declare  officially  that  the  niit«ion  of  the  new 
State  was  to  presi*nt  to  the  admiration  of 
mankind  a  society  founded  on  the  **  comer- 
stone"  of  slavery.  Lmtly,  it  would  seem 
that  to  all  reflecting  uiinds  the  acts  of  Mr. 
Buchanan  and  other  presidents  named  by 
the  South  were  proof  enough  of  this  troth. 
The  South  think')  only  of  nlavery.  In  her 
eyes  all  means  are  right  to  secure  to  slavery 
its  triumplis  and  houndleFS  conquests. 

But  it  IS  ol)jeeted  tl.nt  Mr.  Lincoln  and  his 
friends  were  not  Aholiiionists.  That  is  cer- 
tain. Their  programme  went  no  further  than 
to  stop  the  ext^^nsion  of  slavery  and  shut  it 
out  fn)m  the  Territories.  Was  this  nothing? 
Was  it  not  in  Aict  everything?  Who  could 
have  foreseen  that,  on  the  apptrarance  of  such 
a  programme,  of  a  progress  so  unexpected,  of 
an  attack  so  bold  upon  the  policy  which  was 
lowering  and  ruining  the  United  States,  the 
friends  of  liberty  would  not  all  have  hastened 
to  aj^plaud.  W  as  not  this  the  time  to  cheer 
and  strengthen  those  who  were  thus  entering 
on  the  good  path?  \\iis  it  not  due  to  urge 
them  on  in  their  liln'ral  tendencies,  so  that, 
the  first  step  tiiken,  they  slmuld  take  the  sec- 
ond and  goon  to  the  end?  Ought  not  that 
which  terrified  and  dismayed  the  champions 
of  slavery  to  rejoice  the  hearts  of  its  adversa- 
ries? 

Your  letter,  gentlemen,  puts  in  bold  relief 
the  reasons  which  hindertnj  Mr.  Lincoln  from 
adopting  at  the  outst't  an  a))olition  policy. 
The  President  ct)uld  disregard  neither  his 
oath  of  office  nor  the  Fetleral  Constitution  ; 
he  had  also  to  keep  in  mind  the  opposition 
which  a  plan  of  c  mancijvjition  would  encoun- 
ter in  the  loyal  States  The  head  of  a  great 
government  cannot  art  with  the  freedom  of  a 
philosopher  in  hi.s  8tudy.  In  simple  truth, 
Nir.  Lincoln  sliould  Iw  accused  neither  of 
timidity  nor  indiff^-renoe.  Your  letter  recalls 
the  measures  of  his  Presidency — abolition  of 
slavery  in  the  capital  and  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  priK'laiming  of  freedom  to  fugi- 
tive slaves,  the  principle  oi  compensated  eman- 
cipation submitted  to  oil  the  loyal  States,  the 
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; death  penalty  actually  inflicted  on  captains 
.of  slavers,  the  treaty  with  England  admitting 
the  rieht  of  search,  the  establishment  of  dip- 
lomatic relations  with  the  black  republics  of 
Liberia  and  Ilayti,  the  arming  of  free  negroes, 
and  at  last,  wnen  the  length  and  gravity  of 
.the  war  sanctioned  an  extreme  exercise  of  the 
^powers  of  commander-in-chief,  the  absolute 
and  final  suppression  of  slavery  in  all  the  re- 
volted States. 

We,  gentlemen,  are  Abolitionists ;  and  we 
declare  tliat  we  have  never  hoped  nor  wished 
for  a  more  steady,  rapid,  and  resolute  prog- 
ress. We  have  understood  the  difficulties 
which  surrounded  Mr.  Lincoln.  We  have 
honored  his  scruples  of  conscience  with  re- 
:gard  to  the  Constitution  of  his  country  which 
stopped  his  path.  We  have  admired  the 
-courageous  good  sense  with  which  he  moved 
^6traight  on,  the  instant  he  could  so  do  with- 
out danger  to  his  cause  or  violation  of  the 
•law.  ' 

Wonder  is  expressed  that  slavery  is  abol- 
ished in  the  revolted  States  and  yet  preserved 
•in  the  loyal  States !  In  other  words,  there 
is  wonder  that  he  who  has  sworn  to  obey  the 
•Constitution  should  respect  it.  Let  no  one 
•take  alarm  at  this.  There  is  no  danger  that 
ithe  ''  domestic  institution,"  crushed  in  the 
■Carolinas  and  Louisiana,  will  long  survive  in 
Kentucky  or  Maryland.  Already,  as  you 
•have  stated  to  us,  a  solemn  proposition  has 
been  made  to  all  the  loyal  States ;  already 
'One  of  the  most  important,  Missouri,  has  set 
the  example  of  acceptance.  To  be  thus  un- 
easy about  the  maintenance  of  slavery  in  the 
l^orth  argues  to  our  minds  quite  too  much 
■tenderness  for  the  South.  We  look,  with 
Buspicion  upon  this  pretended  abolitionism, 
whose  unfriendly  exactions  wore  first  put 
forth  on  the  very  day  illumined  in  America 
by  the  dawn  of  abolition.  We  frankly  say 
we  could  never  have  foreseen  tliat  the  election 
of  Mr.  Lincoln  and  the  several  acts  which  we 
have  just  enumerated  would  be  an  endless 
cause  of  complaint  and  distrust  and  un- 
wortliy  denunciation  from  so  many  men  who 
(plumc  thomsolvoB  in  Europe  upon  their  ha- 
tred of  slavery. 

And  since,  to  destroy  the  North  in  public 
opinion,  it  was  not  enough  to  accuse  it  of 
4oo  much  favor  for  slavery,  another  griev- 
ance has  been  found.  The  North  oppressed 
the  Sohth  !  The  struggle  was  of  two  nation- 
alities !  The  South  has  risen  for  indepen- 
dence! 

ltd  independence!  there  were  then  sub- 
ject provinces  in  the  heart  of  the  Union? 
Doubtless  these  provinces  had  no  part  in  the 
government  of  the  countrv ;  the  South  had 
not  the  same  rights  as  the  North  ?  Of  coarse 
ihe  South  was  held  in  this  state  of  inferiority 
•nd  subjection  by  numerous  Federal  gekrri- 
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sons?  Not  at  all.  All4he  States  eDJojed 
the  same  rights,  took  like  part  in  electioas. 
If  any  section  was  favored  it  was  the  South, 
to  which  a  further  suffrage  was  granted  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  its  slaves.  J£ 
any  advantage  had  been  ei^yed  it  was  bj 
the  South,  which  had  given  tne  majority  of 
presidents  and  chief  officers.  Yet  in  this 
free  country,  a  country  without  an  army,  and 
whose  material  means  as  well  as  iaws  were 
a  sufficient  barrier  agaixwt  oppiessiin— hi 
such  a  country  we  are  told  oi  a  provinoe 
claiming  independence ! 

We  are  of  your  opinion,  gentlemen,  that  in- 
dependence and  nationality  are  words  too  no- 
ble to  be  abused.  In  their  abuse,  things  are 
compromised,  and  the  more  noble  and  sacred 
these  things  the  more  careful  should  we  be 
not  to  comound  them  with  what  is  neither 
noble  nor  sacred — a  revolt  in  the  name  df 
slavery,  a  fratricidal  Tevolt,  which  would  de- 
stroy a  free  constitution  and  tear  asunder  a 
common  country  for  fear  lest  there  might  be 
interference  with  the  internal  slave  traffic, 
the  continued  breeding  in  Virginia,  the  ssle 
and  separation  of  famines,  and  Test  perohanee 
some  Territories  should  be  shut  out  firom  the 
conquests  of  slavery. 

In  vain  we  seek  in  the  United  States  for  m 
nationality  striving  to  regain  its  indepen- 
dence. Not  only  has  independence  been  no- 
where assailed,  but  there  is  abscluteW  no 
trace  of  a  separate  nationality.  Nowhere, 
perhaps,  is  there  a  more  thorough  national 
homogeneity.  North  and  South  the  race  is 
the  same ;  faith,  language,  history,  and,  we 
boldly  add,  interests  are  all  the  same.  All 
these  States  have  struggled  together,  suf* 
fered  together,  triumphed  togeUier.  Their 
glories,  their  defeats  are  common.  Their 
Constitution  sprang  from  the  free  consent  df 
all ;  all  pledged  themselves  alike  to  remain 
faithfbl  to  its  obligations. 

This  pledge  is  no  empty  word  with  whidi 
caprice  may  idly  sport.  Among  the  inven- 
tions of  our  epoch  there  is  none  more  ex- 
traordinary than  the  riaht  of  secession.  Those 
who  discovered  it  will  no  doubt  teach  ns 
where  it  should  stop.  If  each  section  hns  a 
ri^Iit  of  secession  from  the  country  as  a 
whole,  why  not  each  State  a  right  of  seoes- 
sion  from  such  section?  Why  not  eaolh 
county  a  right  of  secession  from  the  State? 
Why  not  each  town  a  right  of  secession  fhim 
the  county?  Why  not  each  citizen  a  right 
of  secession  fVom  tJie  town  ? 

The  truth  is  that,  but  for  slavery,  the 
South  would  not  talk  of  its  suppressed  in- 
dependence, nor  of  the  right  o^  seoeesioa. 
Slavery  has  brought  the  two  sections  to 
strife.  The  extinction  of  slavery  will  re- 
store unity.  The  North  and  the  Soath  will 
some  day  wonder  that  they  oould  lisTe  fiuled 
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the  final  triumph  will  be  foond,  rappoeing 
that  there  be  do  foreign  intervention.  The 
flag  of  the  Union  has  now,  for  two  years, 
never  paused  in  its  advanoe.  It  floats  to-day 
over  the  soil  of  every  revolted  State  without 
exception. 

The  South  has  had  its  victories:  it  has 
never  gained  an  inch  of  ground.  The  North 
has  had  its  defeats  ;  it  has  never  fallen  back. 
Master  to-day  of  the  entire  course  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, master  of  the  Border  States  and  of 
Louisiana,  all  that  remains  is  to  stifle  the  re- 
volt in  the  narrow  territory  where  it  first 
burst  forth  and  back  to  which  it  has  been 
driven.  We  believe  that  you  will  succeed  in 
this ;  for  £urope,  the  only  hope  of  the  South, 
seems  now  little  disposed  to  give  her  aid. 

In  short,  the  rebellion  is  already  reduced 
to  such  narrow  proportions  that  should  it 
ever  become  a  distinct  confederation,  accepted 
as  such  from  weariness  of  war,  the  couied- 
eracy  thus  created  will  not  Ix)  born  with  the 
functions  of  life.     Neither  £uroi)ean  reeog- 
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.lo  appreciate  the  moflt  complete  and  homo- 
geneouB  of  nationalities. 

A  last  resort  remains.  That  we  here  may 
not  see  the  great  struggle  on  the  subject  of 
alavery,  an  attempt  is  made  to  present  the 
•tmggle  as  one  for  domination. 

But  this  latter  struggle  is  the  very  life  of 
free  countries.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the 
North  and  the  South  each  strove  actively, 
encrgeticallv,  noisily  for  the  triumph  of 
their  C&ndidato  and  policy.  But  when  one 
of  them,  losing  the  battle  of  the  ballot, 
plunges  without  hesitation  into  another  kind 
of  battle ;  when  it  resists,  arms  in  hand,  the 
resolt  of  a  regular  election ;  when  on  the 
▼ery  day  that  it  ceases  to  rule  it  tears  into 
fragments  the  common  country,  it  is  guilty 
of  a  crime  for  which  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
on  excuse. 

n. 

Ton  will  crush  the  ^reivolt,  gentlemen. 
¥oa  will  succeed— «ach  is  our  belief— in  re- 
establishing the  Union.  It  will  emerge  from 
tbe  bloody  trial  stronger,  more  free,  more 
vorthy  of  tbe  noble  <&stiny  to  which  God 
■ominoDs  it. 

It  bflfl  been  demonstrated  to  us,  it  is  true, 
Ifaot  the  re-establishment  of  the  Union  was 
impoBiible ;  but  was  it  not  also  demonstrated 
4o  118,  and  by  irrefutable  argument,  that  you 
■ronld  be  always  and  of  necessity  defeated ; 
Ihot  you  would  never  know  bow  to  handle  a 
mooket;  that  recruiting  would  become  im- 
jpracticable ;  that  your  finances  would  bo  ex- 
nonsted ;  that  vour  loans  would  not  l)o  taken ; 
thot  you  would  become  bankrupt ;  that  riots 
moald  rava^  your  cities ;  that  your  govem- 
Mont  wouldbo  overthrown.  You  have  given 
4o  all  these  oracles  the  simplest  and  best  an- 
pver.  You  will  reply  in  the  same  manner 
4o  those  who  assert  that  the  re-establishment 
of  the  Union  is  impoesible. 

What  seems  reallv  impoesible  is  no/  to  re- 
Otore  the  Union.  Where  draw  the  line  be- 
4weeD  North  and  South?  How  maintain  be- 
tween them  a  state  of  peace,  or  even  of  truce  ? 
flow  shall  slavery  and  liberty  live  side  bv 
oide?  How,  moreover,  restrain  the  South 
from  European  protectorates,  and  by  what 
Means  arrest  tho^  frightful  consequences  of 
jneh protectorates?  Geographically,  morally, 
politically,  separation  would  create  an  unnat- 
«nl  situation — a  situation  violent  and  hazard- 
mm,  where  each  would  live,  arms  in  hand, 
waiting  for  the  hour  of  conflict. 

We  nave  full  faith,  gentlemen,  that  such  a 
4riiil  will  be  snared  to  you.  It  is  not  that  we 
4iferlook  the  difficulties  which  still  remain  for 
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than  we  imagine.  War  has  its  vicissi- 
,  and  you  may  perhaps  be  yet  called  upon 
49  pMi  through  periods  of  ill-fortune.  Yet  one 
A0I  tiways  romoiDS,  and  shows  oo  which  aide 
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chance  of  duration.  It  would  end  in  a  re- 
turn to  you.  But  we  delight  to  believe  the 
re-establishment  of  the  Union  less  distant. 
And,  in  the  presence  of  that  prospect  which 
thrills  our  h«trts  with  joy ,» perm  it  us,  as  your 
friends,  to  offi)r  you  some  sincere  advice.  The 
dangers  of  victory,  you  are  aware,  are  not  lev 
than  those  of  tnc  combat.  We  give  you, 
therefore,  our  loyal,  frank  opinion,  sure  that 
in  the  main  it  will  agree  witn  your  own,  and 
feeling,  also,  that  these  communications  be- 
tween us  have  an  aim  more  serious  than  a 
simple  exchange  of  words  of  sympathy. 

We  hold  it  to  be  of  the  first  importance 
that  the  cause  of  the  war  sliall  not  survive 
the  war;  that  your  real  foe,  slavery,  shall 
not  remain  upon  the  field.     We  have  often 
asked  ourselves  these  last  three  years  why 
God  permitted  the  prolongation  of  this  blcMxly 
struggle.     Was  it  not  that  the  real   issue 
might  present  itself  with  perfect  clearness? 
Conquering  earlier,  the  Feueral  Government 
would,  perhaps,  have  been  led  to  make  con- 
cessions, to  enter  anew  upon  the  fatal  path 
of  compromise.      To-day  all  eyes,  not  will- 
I  ingly  blind,  see  dearly.    The  Sew  York  riot, 
I  breaking  out  at  an  appointed  day  to  aid  the 
I  invasion  of  Lee,  and  falling  instantly  up>n 
I  the  negro  in  a  way  to  show  to  every  witiK>ss 
of  its  cowardly  ferocity  what  kind  of  'spirit 
I  animated  certain  friends  of  the  South — the 
I  New  York  riot  was  a  supreme  warning  to 
.  your  country.     Your  line  of  action  is  clearly 
j  traced.    So  long  as  anything  of  slavery  re- 
mains, there  will  be  a  cause  of  antagonism  in 
J  the  bosom  of  tbe  Union.    There  must  be  no 
I  longer  any  question  of  slavery.     It  must  be 
I  so  ordered  and  settled  as  never  to  return. 
An  amendment  to  the  Coostitutiun  to  this  end 
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must  be  proposed  and  adopted  before  the  re- 
turn of  the  States. 

Tiic  eondition  of  the  free  blacks  must  also 
be  secured  against  the  iniquities  which  they 
have  so  long  endured.  No  more  plans  of  col- 
onization abroad,  no  more  disabling  laws,  no 
more  inequality.  Those  whom  you  have 
armed,  who  fought  so  bravely  l)cfore  the 
walls  of  Port  Hudson  and  Fort  Wagner,  can 
never  be  other  than  citizens.  I^ve  the 
problem  of  the  races  to  its  own  solution — the 
most  natural  solutions  are  always  the  best. 
'  Under  the  rule  of  the  common  law,  the  free 
blacks  of  the  South  and  of  the  North  will 
find  their  legitimate  place  in  your  society,  of 
which  thcv  will  become  useful  members,  hon- 
orable and  honored. 

In  thus  ordering  in  a  dcfi^uitive  manner  all 
that  relates  to  slavery  and  the  colored  race, 
YOU  will  have  done  more  than  is  generally 
imagined  for  the  lasting  pacification  of  the 
South.  What  remains  tor  you  to  do  on  this 
point  may  be  stated  in  three  words — modera- 
tion, generosity,  liberty. 

There  can  be  no  question,  as  you  have  often 
said,  of  an  occupation  of  the  South,  of  a  con- 
quest of  the  South,  of  reducing  the  Southern 
States  to  the  condition  of  provinces,  where 
the  conqueror  will  maintain  his  garrison  and 
the  public  life  will  be  suspended.  Save  in 
the  districts  yet  ravaged  by  guerillas,  and  in 
the  heart  of  which  the  Federal  troops  must 
finish  their  work,  victory  will  everywhere 
bring  with  the  re-eetablishment  of  the  Union 
the  re-establishment  as  promptly  as  possible 
of  constitutional  rights.  You  hope,  gentle- 
men, that  those  whom  you  conquer  to-day 
will  to-morrow  meet  you  in  debate,  and  you 
will  accept  in  all  their  truth  the  struggle  of 
the  press,  of  the  legislative  hall,  and  of  the 
ballot,  which  will  replace  the  stril'e  of  the 
battle-field. 

We  all  feel  it  is  much  better  that  you 
should  have  to  encounter  difficulties  fruitful 
of  liberty,  than  that  you  should  seek  for 
yourselves  the  deceitful  advantages  of  a  dic- 
tatorial rdgimc.  To  apply  to  the  South  an 
exceptional  rule  woulcf  be,  alas,  quite  easy. 
It  would  be  easy  also  to  pronounce  the  death 
penalty,  to  outlaw,  to  execute  confiscation 
bills ;  but  in  treading  this  path  of  vulgar 
tyranny  you  would  sacrifice  two  things — 
your  high  renown  in  the  present,  a  lasting 
union  with  the  South  in  the  future. 

But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  you  show  the 
world  the  novel  spectacle  of  victory  without 
reprisals,  of  liberty  strong  enough  to  survive 
civil  war  ;  if  your  Constitution  remain,  and 
slavery  alone  Ihll  in  such  a  conflict ;  if  on 
the  morrow  of  the  struggle  the  law  remain  su- 
preme ;  if  elections  for  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Kepresentatives  be  again  open  as  in  the 
old  time ;  if  the  representatives  of  the  South- 


em  States  re-appear  at  Washington ;  if,  tak- 
ing the  oath  to  t>e  faithful  to  the  Union,  and 
to  support  the  modified  Ck)nBtitotion,  they  find 
themselves  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equalifrf 
with  the  representatives  of  tno  North  ;  if  it 
be  permittee!  to  them  to  attack  and  to  embar- 
rass the  government,  you  will  have  won  the 
most  glorious  of  victories,  and  assured  to  your 
country  the  best  chance  of  prosperity  and 
greatness. 

Accept,  gentlemen,  in  the  ndvioe  which  we 
tender  to  you,  a  proof  of  our  esteem.  It  is 
not  of  every  government,  it  is  not  of  every 
people  that  such  things  ean  be  asked.  Pro- 
tracted civil  wars  tend  to  arbitrary  customs, 
stir  up  passions  and  hates,  and  at  fast  en^- 
der  a  development  of  military  power  and  ir- 
responsible authority  which  generally  hinders 
a  return  to  control,  to  free  opinion,  and  to 
strict  letter  of  the  law.  We  honor  the 
United  States  enough  to  believe  that  they  will 
be  capable  of  setting  us  this,  too,  after  m 
many  other  examples. 

The  moderation  which  we  hope  for  from 
you  at  home  we  look  for  also  from  you  abroad. 
Assuredly  on  the  morrow  of  the  submission 
of  the  South  there  will  not  be  wanting  a  class 
of  persons  eager  to  recall  to  you  wrongs,  real 
or  fancied,  suffered  at  the  liands  of  this  or 
that  power.  They  will  point  to  your  armiei 
and  disposable  fleets.  They  will  prove  to  yoa 
that  a  foreign  war  is  perhaps  the  surest  way 
to  draw  together  the  two  sections  so  lately 
hostile.  They  will  tell  you  that  a  common 
enmity,  common  dangers,  are  the  Qcment 
needed  to  strengthen  your  shattered  edifice. 

You  will  not  believe  them,  gentlemen.  Yoa 
will  feel  that  after  these  jars  it  is  needful,  be- 
fore all  else,  to  restore  to  America  peace  and 
liberty.  You  will  not  seek  new  aaventurea, 
and  thus  lengthen  the  temptation  of  dictator- 
ships,  the  peril  of  exceptional  rule. 

xou  will  fear  a  return  to  the  aggreflsive 
policy  which,  with  its  invasions  and  turba- 
fence,  the  influence  of  the  South  forced  upon 
you,  the  day,  when,  to  assure  the  extension 
of  slavery,  it  awakened  in  your  hearts  a  wick^ 
ed  covetousness  and  pushecl  you  almost  to  the 
violation  of  the  law  of  nations.  Your  glory 
will  be  to  take  the  opposite  of  those  violent 
declarations  of  those  filibustering  expeditions, 
of  those  unscrupulous  ambitions. 

The  temptations  which  a  great  army  ex- 
cites are  of  the  class  most  dlmoult  to  rcprcaa. 
May  you  not  hesitate  to  reduce  your  forces 
after  peace !  Not  only  your  material  pros- 
perity but  your  very  lilxjrty  is  involved  in 
disarming,  in  a  reduction  of  your  expenses, 
and  a  return  to  the  old  idea  of  small  armies 
and  small  budgets. 

But  we  do  not  deceive  ourselves.  Yoor 
small  armies,  do  what  you  may,  will  1x5  largs 
compared  with  those  of  three  years  a^ 
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ToQT  military  education  is  completed ;  ^oa 
have  replied  but  tea  well  to  those  who  smiled 
ftt  the  recital  of  your  battles  of  1861.  You 
bave  learned  but  too  quickly  to  face  death 
and  to  kill,  and  what  you  have  learned  you 
will  not  unlearn.  You  will  not  return  to 
yoor  former  situation. 

But  while  we  do  not  expect  again  to  see 
your  efft*ctivc  force  at  ten  thousand  men,  we 
do  hope  that  effective  forces  which  are  now 
numbered  by  hundreds  of  thousands  will  not 
long  be  witnessed  on  American  soil. 

III. 

Courage !  Yon  have  before  you  one  of  the 
meet  noble  works,  the  most  sublime  which 
oan  be  accomplished  hero  below — a  work  in 
the  success  ot  which  we  are  as  interested  as 
yourselves — &  work  the  success  of  which  will 
DO  the  honor  and  the  consolation  of  our  time 
'  TbiS'  generation  will  have  seen  nothing 
noro  grand  than  the  abolition  of  slavery  (in 
destroying  it  with  you,  you  destroy  it  every- 
where) ,  and  the  energetic  uprising  of  a  people 
which  in  the  midst  of  its  growing  prof^perity 
was  visibly  sinking  under  the  weight  of  the 
tyranny  of  the  South,  the  complicity  of  the 
IWorth,  odious  laws  and  compromises. 

Now,  at  the  cost  of  immense  sacriGcee,  you 
have  stood  up  against  the  evil ;  you  have 
chosen  rather  to  pour  out  your  blood  and 
jour  dollars  than  to  descend  further  the  slope 
of  degradation,  where  rich,  united,  powerful. 

Cm  were  sure  to  lose  that  which  is  far  no- 
er  than  wealth,  or  union,  or  power. 

Well,  Europe  l)egins  to  understand,  will- 
ingly or  unwillinj^ly,  what  you  have  done. 
In  Franoe,  in  England,  everywhere  your 
tmxue  gains  ground,  and  bo  it  said  for  the 
honor  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  oT)stacle 
which  our  ill-will  and  our  evil  passions  could 
not  overcome — the  obstacle  which  the  in- 
irigocfl  of  the  South  could  not  surmount,  is 
Ml  idea,  a  principle.  Hatred  of  slavery  ban 
been  your  champion  in  the  Old  World.  A 
poor  cham[)iun  seemingly.  L^iughed  at, 
■oomcd,  it  seems  weak  and  lonclv.  But 
what  matters  it?  Ere  the  account  be  closed 
principles  will  stand  for  something,  and  con- 
■eience,  in  all  human  affairs,  will  have  the 
last  word. 

This,  gentlemen,  is  what  we  would  say  to 
jon  in  the  name  of  all  wlio  with  us,  and  hot- 
ter than  ourselves,  defend  your  cause  in  Bu- 
lope.  Your  words  have  cheered  us;  may 
oan  in  turn  cheer  yoji !  You  have  yet  to 
flroH  many  a  dark  valley.  More  than  once 
tbo  impossibility  of  success  will  l)e  demon- 
ttrmted  to  you  ;  more  than  once,  in  the  face 
of  aomo  military  check  or  p:)liticnl  difficulty, 
the  ery  will  lie  raised  that  all  is  lost.  What 
Matters  it  t:)  you?  Strengthen  your  cause 
daily  by  daily  making  it  more  just,  and  fear 
Ml;  there  is  »  God  above. 
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We  love  to  contemplate  in  hope  the  noble 
future  which  seems  to  stretch  itself  before 
you.  The  day  you  emerge  at  last  from  the 
anguish  of  civil  war — and  you  will  surely 
come  out  freed  from  the  odious  institution 
which  corrupted  your  public  manners,  and 
degraded  your  domestic  as  well  as  your  for- 
eign policy — that  day  your  whole  country. 
South  as  well  as  North,  and  the  S<^uth  per- 
haps more  fully  than  the  North,  will  enter 
upon  a  wholly  new  prosperity.  European 
emigration  will  hasten  toward  your  ports, 
and  will  learn  the  road  to  those  whom,  until 
now,  it  has  feared  to  approach.  Cultivation, 
now  abandoned,  will  renew  its  yield.  Lib- 
erty— for  these  are  her  miracles — will  revivify 
by  her  touch  the  soil  which  slavery  had  ren- 
dered barren. 

Then  there  will  be  bom  nnto  you  a  great- 
ness  nobler  and  more  stable  than  the  old,  for 
in  this  greatness  there  will  be  no  sacrifice  of 
justice.         Agenoe  db  Gasparix, 
AuousTiN  Cochin, 
Edouard  Laboulate, 
Meml)er  of  the  Institute  of  France. 
Henri  Martin. 

Piris,  October  31,  1803. 
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THE  LATE  STEPUEN  C.  FOSTER. 

HIS  MUSICAL  CAREER— THE  FUNERAL  CEREJfONIXS. 

On  the  tomb  of  Donizetti,  in  the  cathedral 
at  Bergamo,  is  a  modest  inscription  saying 
that  the  dead  composer  was  *' a  finder  of 
many  melodies."  The  simple  record — too 
unpretending  for  the  merits  of  the  Italian 
composer — will  he  peculiarly  applicable  to 
the  late  Stephen  C.  Foster,  the  s^mg- writer, 
who  died  on  the  18th  instant  in  this  city, 

Mr.  Foster  was  bom  in  Pittsburg,  July  4, 
1826,  the  same  day  on  which  Thomas  Jefler- 
son  and  John  Adams  died.  His  father  was 
a  well-to-do  farmer,  and  laid  out  on  his  prop- 
erty a  town  which  he  intrnde<l  to  call  Fostor- 
ville.  '*  Soon  afterwards,'*  says  Mr.  Charles 
MoKnight,  of  the  Pittsburg  Evening  Chroni" 
cle^  in  his  interesting  biogiupiiicnl  notice  of 
the  late  song-writer,  '*  the  gallant  Captain 
LAwrence  was  kilknl,  fighting  his  ship,  the 
Chcsaprakej  and  Mr.  Foster  patriotically 
changed  the  name  of  his  t.'>wn  t;>  Lawronoo- 
ville,  adopting  as  the  mott»  on  tlw  corpora- 
tion seal  tne  dying  words  of  Lawrence,  *  Don't 
give  up  the  ship.'  " 

When  seven  years  old  y«)nng  Stephen  Pos- 
ter showed  enough  musicul  pn?c:H-itv  to  learn, 
unaided,  the  flageolet ;  and  later  lie  played 
other  instruments,  though,  like  mitst  compos- 
ers, he  was  never  eminent  as  a  performer. 
Like  Moore,  he  was  fond  of  singing  his  own 
songs,  and  when  he  aecompsinied  himself  on 
the  piano  or  guitir,  there  was  a  charming 
and  plaintive  sadness  in  hi:i  voice  whieo 
touoned  the  hearts  of  bis  listeners. 
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His  melodies  are  80  sweet,  so  simple,  so  un- 
pretending, that  few  people  supposed  that  he 
Dftd  studied  music  scientifically,  and  was  fa- 
miliar with  the  more  classical  works  of  Mo- 
sart,  BecthoYcn,  and  Weber.  He  also  was 
a  man  of  considerable  versatility  in  other 
branches.  He  understood  French  and  Ger- 
man, painted  in  water-colors,  was  a  good  ac- 
countant, and  wrote  all  the  words  as  well  as 
the  music  of  his  songs.  These  words  were  in 
style  almost  identical  with  his  melodies, — 
sweet,  simple,  and  no  worse  in  rhyme  or 
rhythm  than  the  majority  of  popular  lyrics. 

George  Willi^,  the  Baltimore  music  pub- 
lisher, published  his  first  song  in  1842.  It 
was  called  **  Open  thy  lattice,  Love,"  and  was 
followed  by  **  Old  Undo  Ned,"  and  '*  Oh  ! 
Susanna,"  which  were  issued  bv  Peters 
of  Cincinnati.  Then  appeared  **  Louisiana 
Belle,"  '*  Nelly  vras  a  Lady,"  **  Camptown 
Races,"  "  My  Old  Kentucky  Home,"  **  Mas- 
sa's  in  the  cold,  cold  Ground,"  **  Nelly  Bly," 
*•  O  Boys  carry  me  'long,"  •*  Old  Folks  at 
Home,"  and  others.  With  these  Foster  es- 
tablished his  reputation  as  a  writer  of  ne^ro 
minstrelsy,  and  at  the  same  time  made  connid- 
erable  money,  his  New  York  publishers,  Firth, 
Pond,  &  Co.,  paying  him  over  fifteen  thou- 
sand dollars,  on  **  Old  Folks  at  Home"  alone 
— the  most  profitable  piece  of  music  ever  pub- 
lished in  this  city.  £.  P.  Christy  paid  Fos- 
ter five  hundred  dollars  for  the  privilege  of 
having  his  name  printed  on  one  edition  of 
this  song. 

During  the  past  ten  years  Foster's  compo- 
sitions were  of  a  more  sentimental  and  refined 
character.  He  dropped  the  burlesque  negro 
words  and  wrote  and  composed  such  songs  as 
**  Willie,  we  have  missed  you,"  **  Ellen 
Baync,"  **  Maggie  by  my  side,"  **  Come 
where  my  Tiovc  lies  dreaming,"  **  Little  Ella," 
**  Jennie  with  the  light  brown  hair,"  **  Willie, 
my  Brave,"  **  Farewell,  my  Lillie  dear," 
**  O  Comrades,  fill  no  Glass  for  me,"  **  Old 
Dog  Tray,"  **  MoUie,  do  you  love  me?" 
**  Summer  Breath,"  "  Ah,  may  the  Red  Rose 
live  alwav,"  **  Come  with  thy  sweet  Voice 
again,"  **I  see  her  still  in  my  Dreams,"  **  Suf- 
fer little  Children  to  come  unto  me,"  **  Ella 
is  an  Angel,"  **  I  will  be  true  to  thee,"  and 
over  a  hundred  others.  His  last  composition 
— a  song  said  to  include  one  of  his  most  beau- 
tiful melodies — will  soon  be  published  by 
Horace  Waters,  of  this  city.  His  later  works 
exhibit  greater  grace  and  tenderness  than  his 
earlier  ones ;  and  had  he  lived,  and  taken 
proper  care  of  his  health,  he  might  liave  ob- 
tained the  most  enviable  eminence  as  a  mu- 
sician. As  it  is,  he  had  the  blessed,  heaven- 
sent gift  of  melody,  and  his  compositions,  if 
not  his  name,  are  known  all  over  the  world. 
Russians,  Italians,  Germans,  French,  and  even 
Egyptians  and  Chinese,  have  heard  and  ad* 
mired  those  sweet  strains  which  mode  Stephen 
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G.  Foster  pre-eminently '  tlie '  beUad-wriier  of 
America.  We  hope  bis  publidierB  will  make^ 
a  collection — if  not  of  alt— of  his  best  songi 
and  choruses,  and  publish  them  in  eome  en- 
during form ;  for  their  popularity  will  not 
die  with  the  man  whoee  g^iiai  inrngiPBtion 
gave  them  birth. 

From  The  Philadelphia  U.  S.  Gaietto. 
THB   NATIONAL  LABORATORY.— A    GREAT 
GOVERNMENT  MEDICINE  FACTORY. 

At  Sixth  and  Oxford  Streets  is  an  establisli- 
ment  whose  extent  and  importance  are  known 
to  a  very  small  proportion  of  our  citizens.  It  is 
the  United  States  Qovernment  Laboratory,  at 
which  are  manufactured  all  the  compounded 
reparations  used  in  the  entire  armies  of  the 
United  States.  At  Sixth  and  Master  Streets^ 
is  another  large  building,  formerly  a  hospital, 
under  the  same  mana^ment,  where  are  made 
all  the  hospital  materials,  beds  and  bedding, 
used  in  the  army-hospitals,  and  the  olothmg 
prepared  for  invalids*  use. 

The  whole  is  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  An- 
drew K.  Smith,  U.  S.  A.  The  work  con- 
ducted there  gives  emplovment  to  about  two 
hundred  and  twenty-five  hands,  male  and  fe- 
male. Of  the  latter  there  are  one  hundred 
and  eighty.     The  manufacturing  facilities 

Srovided  here  are  a  decided  curiosity.  The, 
rugs  are  purchased  in  a  crude  state,  and ' 
every  specimen  is  tested  by  chemical  analysis. 
The  chemical  and  manufacturing  apparatos; 
stills,  etc.,  are  all  of  the  first  order  of  ex- 
cellence and  completeness.  So  perfect  are 
the  resources  of  the  laboratory  that  the  glass 
stoppers  of  the  bottles  are  ground  upon  the 
premises,  and  the  bandages  for  wounds  are 
woven  in  the  establishment  upon  spindles 
provided  for  the  purpose. 

The  cellar  is  devoted  to  the  storage  and 
bottling  of  wines  and  liquors  for  medicinal 
purposes.  These,  to  be  accepted,  pass  an 
ordeal  that  would  satisfy  even  Dr.  Cox,  of 
Ohio.  In  accuracy  of  testing  their  purity. 
Dr.  Smith  needs  the  assistance  of  the  State 
Assayer.  Whiskey,  brandy,  and  wines  are 
the  liquors  employed.  None  but  the  best  are 
procured.  The  last  purchase  of  whiskey  was 
selected  from  twenty-three  samples,  of  which 
the  rest  were  rejected. 

The  first  floor  contains  the  analytical  labo- 
ratory, the  mill-rooms,  and  the  packing-room. 
The  former  is  an  exceedingly  beautiful  appa- 
ratus. The  microscopes  are  of  the  most  val- 
uable character,  and  the  balances  adjusted 
with  unerring  nicety.  All  were  imported 
from  Europe.  The  mill-room  has  six  mills, 
with  bolting  cloths  and  appurtenances  com- 
plete. In  these,  crude  drugs  are  pulverised 
and  prepared  for  administration .  A  long,  one- 
story  building  behind  the  mill-room  is  devoted 
to  the  preparation  of  tinctures  and  extracts. 
Of  these  the  production  is  enormout.    The* 
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of  the  largest  drug  house  would 
oomDare  very  insignificantly  with  the  weekly 
production. 

The  second  fbor  is  a  yast  pill  manofactory , 
where  huge  masses  of  mixtures  are  divided 
into  slobules  by  the  delicate  manipulation 
ef   soldiers'  wives,  widows,  and  coildren. 
IHasters  are  also  made  here  by  the  thousand,  -. 
and  about  ten  thousand  bandages  per  day : 
beside.     The  bandage-making  apparatus  is. 
tmiqoe.    There  is  nothing  like  it  elsewhere 
is  existence.    The. credit  of  its  introduction 
is  due  to  Dr.  Smith,  who,  though  cosmopoli- 
ten  by  education,  inherits  the  ingenuity  of 
the  sons  of  New  England,    lie  is  a  native  of 
CoDneeticnt.    This  part  of  the  establishment ! 
it  exceedingly  curious  and  interesting.    Iti 
has  saved  the  Government  vast  sums  of  money  I 
hitherto  wasted,  and  gives  to  the  physicians ! 
At  all  times  remedial  agents  of  reliable  quality , 
and  standard.  | 

The  grinding  of  class  stoppers  for  bottles  is 
here  also  performed.  Nothing  is  wasted  by 
leakage  or  evaporation,  and  corks  are  dis- 
earded  in  favor  of  ground  glass.    The  third 


floor  is  the  filling  department,  where  all  the 
fluid  medicines  and  powders  are  bottled.  A: 
dumb-waiter  conveys  them  to  the  packing-' 
room  below.  Each  bottle  is  packed  m  a  sep- 
arate paper  box,  surrounded  by  sawdust. 
Breakage,  therefore,  is  impowibfe.  A  fire- 
proof building  in  the  yard,  erected  under  the 
Bupervision  of  Dr.  Smith,  is  appropriated 
solely  to  the  distillation  of  ether  and  chloro- 
form. Another  long,  one-story  building,  in 
five  apartments,  is  used  for  the  preparation 
of  articles  requiring  direct  heat.  Everywhere 
elfle  throughout  the  building  steam  is  used. 
The  motor  is  an  engine  of  twenty-five  horse- 
power. The  whole  concern  is  entirely  com- 
plete and  independent  in  itself,  and  is  worthy 
of  any  nation  m  the  world.  A  wash-house 
in  the  yard  alone  gives  employment  to  eleven 
girls  in  washing  bottles  for  daily  use.  Stables 
and  wagons  are  upon  the  premises,  and  the 
whole  place,  during  working  hours,  is  a  hive 
of  industry.  Citizens  are  welcome  to  visit 
the  laboratory.  Dr.  Smith  will  be  found 
willing  to  conduct  visitors  through  this  great 
national  establishment. 


The  New  Babt. — «  That's  Dona  rr!"  said 
Mr.  Punek. 

The  fdct  is  that  he  was  breakfiuting  in  his  ele- 
gsnt  and  luzurioos  apartment  in  the  shadow  of 
the  Charch  of  Saint  Bride,  the  handsoknest  spire, 
bar  one,  in  London.  And  he  does  not  read  the 
papers  until  after  breakfast*  for  he  gets  so  indig- 
■ant  with  bad  English,  bmtal  relieving  ofl&oers, 
base  husbands,  and -puffing  advertisements,  that 
k  is  not  giving  fair  play  to  his  cook  to  mix  such 
things  up  with  an  artistic  breakfast 

80  he  takes  them  with  his  subsequent  cigar, 
and  meantime  reads  Burton^s  Anatomy  of  Mel- 
mmcholy. 

The  bells  of  St  Bride  suddenly  dashed  out  into 
a  wild  chorus  of  metallic  jubilation. 

••  Hallo  !  '*  said  Mr.  Punch,  recalling  his  fine 
Bhid  fh>m  Burton's  celestial  devils  to  terrestrial 
tooica  **  Have  I  been  publishing  another  new 
Wlume,  that  the  world  is  in  ecstacies  T  '* 

His  secretary  entered. 

This  young  nobleman,  who  is  the  heir-apparent 
to  a  dukedom,  and  is  qualifying  himself,  under 
Mr.  Punch't  training,  to  be  Prime  Minister 
when  Pam  resigns  in  1884,  had  divmed  his 
diieTs  puzzledom,  and  at  once  said,  with  the 
most  highly  bred  composure,  and  as  if  oontinu- 
faig  a  ouuversatkin, — 

*'  The  Princess  of  Wales  presented  us  with  a 
Prince  about  nine  o*clock  last  night" 

••  The  tcWgram  must  have  been  tent  to  my  pri- 
vate resiiU'UOc,**  said  Mr.  Punch.  **  How  is 
the  dear  young  lady  going  on  T  *' 

••Excellently." 

••  Hooray  !    And  a  Prince  ?  " 

••A  Prince,"  said  the  young  nobleman. 

••  Xbat'sSmvk  IX ! "  said  Mr.  Punch, 


« I  see  what  you  mean,"  said  the  young  no- 
bleman. 

"  I  should  be  sorry,  my  dear  marquis,  if  you 
did  not    Explain  what  1  mean." 

*'  You  would  say  that  this  most  opportune 
event  has  clinched  the  nail.  That  we  previously 
felt  it  a  duty  to  prevent  King  Christian  fhrm  b&> 
ing  robbed  by  the  Sausages,  but  that  now  it  is 
al^  a  pleasure  to  aid  him.  That  the  darling 
Princess  having  given  the  Queen  a  grandson,  the 
Prince  a  son,  and  the  nation  a  pet,  we  arc  not 
going  to  let  Schleswigbe  taken  from  her  father." 

**  Very  well  said,  marquis,  but  call  it  Slesvick 
for  the  future.  That  is  the  good  old  title,  and 
we  wont  have  the*  duchy  Germanized,  even  in 
name.  Send  beer  to  those  ringers.  I  must 
write  a  nursery  song  for  the  new  bahy." 

The  secretary  withdrew,  and  in  ten  minutes 
had  made  a  beautiful  copy,  on  pink  paper,  of  the 
following  ditty,  and  was  hurrymg  away  with  it 
to  Frogmore : — 

NUBSEET  toNO  TOE  TOE  EEW   BABT. 

Ob,  slumber,  my  darling,  thy  sire  is  a  Prince 
Whom  Mamma  beheld  skating  not  quite  five 

hours  since. 
And  Grandpapa  Christian  is  off  to  the  trvy 
With  Qcrmana,  who'd  steal  his  nioc  duchy  away. 

But  slumber,  my  darling,  the  En^j^linh  arc  true. 
And  they'll  help  him  for  love  of  Mamma  and  of  you. 
And  the  Channel  fleet's  coming  with  ix>wder  and 

shot. 
And  the  Germans  most  run,  or  they'll  catch  it 

all  hot. 
We  have  only  to  add  that  the  inftmt  Prince  will 
be  christened  Edward  Christian  Punch  Alezaor 
der  John  BoU  Bleavick.— FaacA,  16  Jam. 
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A  PRAYER. 


I  ASK  not  wealth,  but  power  to  take 
And  use  the  thiu^s  1  have  aright ; 

Not  years,  but  wisdom  that  shall  make 
My  life  a  profit  and  delight 

I  ask  not  that  for  me  the  plan 

Of  good  and  ill  be  set  aside ; 
Bat  that  the  common  lot  of  man 

Be  nobly  borne  and  glorified. 

I  know  I  may  not  always  keep 
My  steps  in  places  green  and  sweety 

Nor  find  the  pathway  of  the  deep 
A  path  of  safety  for  my  feet ; 

But  pray  that,  when  the  tempest's  breath 
Shall  fiercely  sweep  my  way  about, 

I  make  not  shipwreck  of  my  faith 
In  the  unbottcmcd  hea  of  doubt ; 

And  that,  though  it  be  mine  to  know 
How  hard  the  stoniest  pillow  seems. 

Good  angels  still  may  come  and  go 
On  the  bright  ladder  of  my  dreama 

I  do  not  ask  for  love  below — 

That  friends  shall  never  be  estranged  ; 
But  for  the  power  of  loving,  so 

My  heart  may  keep  its  youth  unchanged. 

Youth,  joy,  wealth — Fate,  I  give  thee  these  ; 

Leave  faith  and  hope  till  life  is  [ 
And  leave  my  heart's  best  impulses 

Fresh  and  unfailing  to  the  lost 

For  this  I  count,  of  all  sweet  things. 
The  sweetest  out  of  heaven  above  ; 

And  loving  others  surely  brings 
The  fullest  recompense  of  love ! 

— Chambers^g  Journal. 


WHAT  OF  THE  DAY? 

A  80U!n>  of  tumult  troubles  all  the  air. 
Like  the  low  thunder  of  a  sultiy  sky. 
Far-rolling  ere  the  downright  lightnings  glare. 
The  hills  blaze  red  with  warnings ;   foes  draw 

nigh. 
Treading  the  dark  with  challenge  and  reply  ! 
Behold  the  burden  of  the  Prophet's  vision — 
The  gathering  hosts,  the  Valley  of  Decision, 
Dusk  with  the  wings  of  eagles  hovering  o*er  ! 
Day  of  the  Lord,  of  darkness  and  not  light. 
It  breaks  in  thunder  and  the  whirlwind's  roar ! 
Even  so.  Father  !  let  thy  will  be  done 
In  mercy  or  in  judgment.     As  for  me. 
If  but  the  least  and  frailest,  let  me  be 
Evermore  numbered  with  the  truly  free. 
Who  find  ttiy  service  perfect  liberty. 
I  tam  would  thank  thee  that  my  mortal  life 


Has  reached  the  hour  (albeit  through  ean  mi 

pain) 
When  Good  and  Evil,  as  for  final  strife. 
Close  dim  and  vast  on  Armageddon's  plain ; 
And  Michael  and  his  angels  once  again 
Drive  howling  back  the  spirits  of  the  Night ! 
Oh,  for  the  faith  to  read  the  signs  aright. 
And  from  the  angle  of  thy  perfect  nght 
See  Truth's  white  banner  floating  on  bdbre ; 
And  the  good  cause,  despite  of  venal  friends 
And  base  expedients,  move  to  noble  ends  ; 
See  Peace  with  Freedom  make  to  Time  amends ; 
And  through  its  cloud  of  dust,  thy  thiediiiig- 

floor. 
Flailed  by  thy  thunders,  heaped  with  dhallsa 

grain! 

^John  G.  WhiUiir. 


THE  AMERICAN  FLAG, 
To  GoL  Robert  G.  Shaw  and  tho  54th  Mi 
Volunteers. 

BT  GBOBOE   WILLIAM  CUBTI8. 

At  last,  at  last,  each  flowing  star 
In  that  pure  field  of  heavenly  blue. 

On  every  people  shining  for. 
Bums,  to  its  utmost  promise  true. 

Hopes  ui  our  fiithers'  hearts  that  stirred. 
Justice,  the  seal  of  peace,  long  soomed, 

O  perfect  peace  !  too  long  deferred. 
At  last,  at  last  your  day  has  dawned. 

Your  day  has  dawned,  but  many  an  hour 
Of  storm  and  cloud,  of  doubt  and  tears. 

Across  the  eternal  sky  must  lower. 
Before  the  glorious  noon  appears. 

And  not  for  us  that  noontide  glow. 
For  us  the  strife  and  toil  shall  be ; 

But  welcome  toil,  for  now  we  know 
Our  children  shall  that  glory  see. 


At  last,  at  last,  0  Stars  and  Stripes ! 

Touched  in  your  birth  by  Freedom *8 
Your  purifying  lightning  wipes 

Out  from  our  history  its  shame. 

Stand  to  your  £eiith,  Amerioa ! 

Sad  Europe,  listen  to  our  call ! 
Up  to  your  manhood,  Africa  ! 

That  gracious  flag  floats  over  alL 


And  when  the  hour  seems  dark  with  doom. 
Our  sacred  banner,  lifted  higher. 

Shall  fla^h  away  the  gathering  gloom 
With  inextinguishable  fire. 

Pur3  as  its  white  the  future  see ! 

Bright  as  its  red  is  now  the  sky ! 
Fixed  as  its  stars  the  faith  shall  be 

That  nerves  our  hands  to  do  or  die ! 
May,  1863.  « 
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<<  BEYOND." — CHRISTMAS    EVERGRSElfS. 


"BEYOND/ 


Flbckino  the  western  gray 

That  tope  all  the  darker  sea, 
There's  a  tiny  speck  of  a  distant  sail, 

Which  beckons  and  calls  to  me : 

To  me,  on  this  wearisome  shore. 

Who  stand  *twixt  a  fool  and  a  knaye : 

And  my  heart  swells  big  when  I  hear  that  call 
Borne  down  by  the  breeze  and  the  wave. 

It  is  phrased  in  an  elder  tongue  ^ 

It  is  toned  in  a  fUll  deep  tone  ; 
And  it  speaks,  as  I  think,  of  another  world 

Than  the  fool  and  the  knave  have  known. 

The  world  of  the  bright  Beyond, 
Which  never  mapped  out  can  bo  ; 

But  is  whispered  at  times  to  ears  that  hear. 
Divined  by  eyes  that  see — 

In  the  dark  of  the  rock-bound  lakes. 
In  the  mirth  of  the  dancing  seas. 

On  piled-up  glories  of  sunset  cloud. 
Through  arches  of  glimmering  trees. 

Thence,  splendor  of  limner's  dye. 
Thence,  meaning  of  sculptor's  hand. 

Faint  shadows,  at  best,  of  types  that  abide 
At  home  in  that  farther  lajid. 

Its  echoes  are  quickening  words. 

Or  words  of  poet  were  vain, 
vWhen  he  sings  of  a  higher,  a  better  life 

In  a  strange  but  enchanting  strain. 

•Of  love,  not  bought  by  gold. 
Of  valor  when  none  are  by, 

•  Of  kind  deeds  done  in  return  for  ill. 

Of  honor,  that  will  not  lie. 

*  Oh,  that  up  from  this  wearisome  shore, 

I  could  climb  the  mysterious  sea. 

And  learn  if  I  read  the  message  aright. 

Which  oomes  from  that  sail  to  me  ! 

Frederick  H.  Whymper. 
— Frater*9  Magazine. 


WATTING  FOR  THE  TIDE. 

SUGGESTED  BT  A  PICTURE. 

CoscK  down  !  thope  shadowed  sands  invite. 
And  that  soft  glorj-  on  the  Deep  ; 

We  brcfitlie  an  atmosphere  of  light 
Subtle  as  dew,  and  calm  as  sleep. 

Sec,  here  and  there,  beyond  the  foam, 

A  aiil  is  shining  like  a  gum  ; 
I  think  the  boats  are  coming  home  ; 

We'll  linger  down  and  look  at  them. 

Not  yet ;  the  tide  is  shy.  and  staj-s 
By  this  Cray  limit  of  our  pier  ; 

It  doubts,  it  trembles,  it  delays. 
Yet  all  the  while  is  stealing  near. 


The  boats  and  we  mnst  wait  its  wQl ; 

Oh,  pleasant  patience !  ihey  to  m^a 
(While  we  behold  them  and  lie  stiU) 

A  hundred  pictures  for  our  sake. 

Oh,  happy  patienoe !    Not  a  hue 
Can  flutter  through  the  changinff^air. 

Or  mould  the  cloud,  or  touch  the  biue. 
That  is  not  meant  for  them  to  wear. 

And  as  they  watch  the  glimmering  sand 
That  warms  the  film  within  the  foam» 

They  know  the  certain  wave  at  hand, — 
The  tender  wave  that  lifts  them  henna 

It  comes — ^they  pass — each  turning  sail 
Is  first  a  hope  and  then  a  bliss  ; 

Come  back,  and  dream  a  fairy  tale 
That  haUi  a  close  as  sweet  as  this  ! 

&  IL 

^Temple  Bar. 


CHEISTMAS  EVERGREENS. 

Wreathed  on  the  wall  at  our  white-haired  Deta's 
Evergreens  glisten — bright  evergreens  ! 
Evergreens  clustering  side  by  side  ; 
Evergreens  welcoming  Christmas-tide. 

In  the  mellow  warmth  of  the  0rdi|^t  gl6w 
The  silver  gems  of  the  mistletoe. 
And  the  long  dark  leaves  of  the  bay  beaeath. 
Twine  Glorj-'s  emblem  with  Love's  own  wretih. 

The  ivy — Queen  of  the  evergreens  all — 
Ucr  berries  black,  droopeth  on  the  wall ; 
Ivy — type  of  the  pure  sweet  light 
True  friendship  ^eds  on  the  darkest  night 

Shineth  the  poet's  laurd  fkir. 
Not  least  of  the  evergreens  clustering  there  ; 
The  holly  noddeth  his  stately  head. 
Kindly  old  friend  with  his  berries  red. 

The  pendent  yew  hath  her  own  snug  place. 
She  fills  with  a  diffident,  shrinking  grace  ; 
Laurcstinus  mingles  her  pink-white  bloom. 
Shading  the  cornice  in  partial  gloom. 

The  drawn  red  curtains,  cosey  and  warm. 
Shut  out  from  our  gtize  the  white  snow-storm. 
Let  us  give  to  the  far  less  blessed  to-night 
A  checi7  word  and  a  heart-smile  bright 

Let  us  wreathe  in  the  lore  of  our  hearts'  warm 

glow 
Life's  iNv,  life's  bay,  and  life's  mistletoe  ; 
Kind  thoughts,  kind  hearts,  kind  words,  kind 

dtx^ls — 
For  our  brother  man  and  his  many  needs. 

I/ot  us  all  join  hands  :  for  the  rich  and  poor, 
GinVs  anjjels  knock  at  every  door. 
In  yovr  luime,  in  minty  as  well  as  the  Dean's— 
Muy  blojfsom  Life's  real  glad  Evergreens ! 

ASTLEY   U.   BaLDWXH. 

—  Frascr*$  Magazine, 


IfSW   SNOLANDERS    AND    THE    OLD    HOMS. 

From  Th«  Qnarterly  Rerieir. 

1.  BnffBsh  Trmts,      By   K.   W.   Emenon. 

London,  1856. 

2.  The  Conduct  of  Life,    By  R,  W.  Emer- 

son.    1860. 

3.  The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table,    By 

O .  W .  Holmes.     London ,  1801 . 

4.  Our  Old  Home,   By  Nathaniel  Uawthornc. 

London,  1863. 

At  first  sight  it  appears  exceedingly  strange 
that  three  races,  like  the  English,  Irish,  and 
French,  dwelling  so  near  each  other,  with  no 
Tast  difference  of  country  or  conditions  ofcH 
mate,  yet  divided  so  distinctly  at  the  heart 
of  their  national  character,  with  the  unlike- 
oess  so  sharply  defined  in  the  national  feat- 
ares,  should  ever  have  had  the  same  Eastern 
origin^  the  same  childhood  in  one  family, 
and  slept  unconsciously  in  the  same  cradle  of 
the  Aryan  races.  We  find  it  difficult  toquote 
the  natural  laws  of  such  a  change ;  it  has  a 
look  of  the  miraculous.  We  fancy  the  un- 
likeness  could  not  have  been  much  greater  if 
it  had  come  straight  from  the  hand  of  the 
Creator.  Yet  we  have  only  to  turn  to  Amer- 
ica, and  we  shall  see  a  change  of  race  in  prog- 
ress such  as  is  likely  to  result  in  a  transfor- 
mation quite  as  complete. 

Mr.  Emerson  incidentally  remarks  that  the 
American  is  only  the  continuation  of  the  Eng- 
lish genius  under,  other  conditions,  more  or 
lees  propitious.  This  difference  of  conditions, 
however,  may  make  a  world  of  difference  in 
the  outcome,  as  the  French  physiologist  is 
■aid  to  have  discovered  when  he  shut  up  his 
tadpoles  under  water,  where  the  usual  infiu- 
ence  of  light  could  not  operate  on  them,  and 
found  that  they  did  not  develop  legs  and  arms 
and  grow  into  frogs ;  their  continuation  lay 
in  lengthening  their  tails  and  swelling  into 
enormous  tadpoles !  The  continuation  theory 
is  a  favorite  fallacy  of  the  Yankee  mind. 
By  aid  of  it  they  have  presumed  to  stand 
upon  a  platform  of  our  past,  and  **  talk  tall 
talk  **  of  their  grander  future,  assuring  them- 
0cl?»  that  America  contained  all  England 
fhu  the  New  World,  and  that  they  started 
jonder  just  where  the  national  life  left  off" 
bere  !  Alas !  the  English  genius  and  char- 
acter did  not  emigrate  intact ;  and  when  the 
branch  race  was  torn  from  the  ancient  tree, 
it  was  certain  Ui  lose  much  of  its  l>est  life-sap. 
Then  it  had  to  be  replanted  in  a  soil  not  en- 
riched and  humanized,  through  ages  of  time, 
with  the  ripe  sheddings  of  a  fruitful  national 
life,  and  bad  to  grow  as  best  it  could  in  an 
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atmosphere  that  lacked  the  nourishment  and 
vital  breath  of  English  air.  The  American 
poet  Holmes  sets  the  old  tree  and  the  old  soil 
in  a  compact  picture  for  bis  countrymen  :~- 

**  Hugged  in  the  clinging  billows*  clasp. 

From  seaweed  fringe  to  mountain  heather. 
The  Urititth  oak  with  rooted  grasp 

Her  slender  handfal  holds  together ; 
With  cliffs  of  white  and  bowers  of  green. 

Ami  ocean  narrowing  to  caress  her. 
And  hills  and  threaded  streams  between. 

Our  little  Mother  Isle,  God  bless  her ! 

*<  Beneath  each  swingiofi;  forest  bough 

Some  arm  as  stout  in  death  reposes 
From  wave-wa.Hhe<l  foot  to  heaven-kissed  brow 

Her  valor's  lifb-blood  runs  in  roses  ; 
Nay,  let  our  brothers  of  the  West 

Write  smiling  in  their  florid  pages. 
One-half  her  soil  has  walked  the  rest 

In  Poets,  Heroes,  Martyrs,  Sages.'* 

For  tWo  thousand  years  has  the  English  race 
been  taking  root,  and,  by  innumerable  fibres, 
clutching  hold  of  the  land  as  with  living  fin- 
gers. During  a  great  part  of  that  time  Nature 
has  worked  invisibly  at  the  bases  of  the  na- 
tional character,  toiling  on  in  her  quiet,  pa- 
tient way,  through  storm  or  silence,  to  pro- 
duce the  visible  result  at  last. 

The  English  is  a  race,  with  an  internal 
nature,  so  to  speak,  large  as  is  the  external 
nature  of  the  American  continent.  How 
could  they  possibly  continue  the  genius  there 
which  had  here  its  birthplace  and  home?  In 
literature,  for  example,  they  were  not  in  the 
least  likely  to  make  their  starting-point  the 
place  where  Milton  and  Bacon  and  Shak- 
speare  had  ended.  What  literature  they  have 
has  certainly  sprung  mainly  from  the  old  soil 
that  still  clung  to  the  roots  of  the  national 
life  when  it  was  taken  op  for  transplanting, 
and  to  this  day  it  breathes  more  of  the  Eng- 
lish earth  than  of  the  Yankee  soil,  but  it 
shows  no  continuation  of  the  English  genius. 
Their  new  conditions  have  developed  a  new 
character ;  any  likeness  to  us  that  they  may 
have  once  had  has  paled  and  faded  away. 

In  one  sense  alone  could  there  be  any  ap- 
proach to  a  continuation  ;  this  was  in  the 
prodigious  advantages  they  possessed  in  all 
material  means  at  the  beginning.  To  a  great 
extent  thoy  were  able  to  build  their  immedi- 
ate success  on  foundations  which  we  had  laid 
for  them .  Our  experience  of  ages  did  su pply 
them  with  tools  to  their  hand,  and  they 
stepped  into  all  our  command  of  the  physical 
forces  of  nature  easily  as  into  ready-made 
clothing.     In  this  respect  they  found  the 
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rojal  road  to  empire,  and  almost  started  with 
Bteam  in  their  raoe  of  a  national  life.  They 
haTe  bad  a  splendid  run.  Prosperity  has 
been  sudden  as  some  spontaneous  growth  of 
the  land,  enriching  human  labor  at  a  miracu- 
lous rate  of  interest.  But  the  success  has 
not  the  sweetness  of  ours ;  they  have  come 
into  their  good  fortune ;  ours  was  earned 
hardly  by  long  centuries  of  toil  and  painful 
victory.  Our  institutions  have  grown  like 
the  shell  and  shiold  of  the  nation's  inner  life, 
shaped  by  it  and  colored  with  it ;  theirs  have 
been  cast,  and  the  national  character  has  had 
to  conform  as  best  it  might.  The  largeness 
of  their  territory  has  passed  into  their  lan- 
guage, but  it  has  not  passed  into  the  human 
nature.  This  idea  of  material  size  has  com- 
pletely tyrannized  over  the  Yankee  mind,  and 
dwarfed  some  of  its  better  qualities.  .We 
have  no  hesitation  in  asserting,  that  to  the 
New  Englander  the  greatest  thing  done  by 
the  English — the  high-water  mark  of  all  our 
achievements — is  London  !  No  act  of  national 
heroism,  no  lofty  nobleness  of  character,  no 
work  in  our  literature,  no  moral  sublimity  in 
our  history,  afftHJts  and  overpowers  the  Yan- 
kee mind  as  does  the  enormous  size,  the 
omniprct*ent  magnitude  of  London.  It  is  the 
only  English  thing  in  the  presence  of  which 
their  assertive  nature  is  lost  in  astonishment, 
and  cannot  even  make  a  disparaging  compari- 
son— these  miles  on  miles  of  human  habita- 
tions, and  this  roaring  Niagara  of  multitudi- 
nous human  life.  But  they  are  now  in  a  court 
of  trial  for  nations,  where  size  of  country, 
length  of  land,  breadth  of  waters,  and  height 
of  mountains  will  not  count  for  much,  if  great- 
ness of  suul  be  wanting.  One  human  spirit 
dilating  to  its  full  stature  may  be  of  far  more 
avail.  Shakspcare  knew  that  by  the  great- 
ness of  soul,  rather  than  by  the  size  of  coun- 
try, are  nations  great  and  precious,  when 
he  sang  of  England  as — 

**  This  land  of  such  diar  $ouh,  this  dear,  dear 
laud.'^ 
Again,  the  American  national  life  has  been 
sjient  chiefly  on  the  surface,  in  a  fury  of  ma-  j 
terial  activity  or  the  loud  raging  of  political ' 
strife,  which  stuns  and  kills  in  the  egg  that  I 
more  delicate  spirit  of  thought  waiting  for 
birth,  and  dimly  dreaming  of  a  life  to  come. ; 
They  have  never  produced  any  ci^r.siderable . 
class  of  men  who  dwell  apart  high  on  the , 
mountains,  breathe  a  pure  uir  and  send  down 
an  influence  as  of  healing  waters  to  run  ^ 
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through  the  valleys  and  plains,  aweefceiiing 
and  ^enriching  the  lower  life  of  the  nation, 
and  making  it  green  and  fruitful.  Theoe  are 
the  men  who  in  England  oonstitote  the  party 
of  humanity,  and  hold  the  high  places  and 
the  towers  of  defence  against  any  encroach- 
ment of  tyranny,  whether  of  Individoals  or 
Mobs.  Whatever  fights  take  place,  or  party 
is  overthrown  in  the  political  arena,  the  life 
and  liberty  of  the  nation  are  safe  so  long  as 
these  high  places  are  held  by  such  as  hold 
them  with  us. 

Perhaps  it  is  natural  for  youth  to  boast 
when  it  first  puts  on  the  armor  for  the  battle 
of  life,  individual  or  national.  The  sense  of 
power,  and  the  will  to  perform,  are  so  strong 
within  it.  The  sword  glitters  so  pleasantly  to 
the  young  eyes — feels  so  satisfying  to  the 
grasp — so  sharp  to  the  touch .  Then  we  have 
a  tendency  to  vaunt.  We  are  stiller  when 
we  return  from  victory  at  the  close  of  some 
day  of  Marathon  or  Waterloo,  with  dints  oo 
the  armor,  scars  on  the  limbs,  and  a  great 
work  done.  We  are  quieter  now.  We 
have  lef^  our  sting  behind.  Possibly  we 
might  fairly  boast  a  little  as  we  think  of  one 
good  stroke  in  the  thick  of  the  fight— one 
rallying  effort  that  helped  to  torn  the  tide  of 
Imttle  ;  but  we  do  not  boast  now  ;  we  have 
wrung  the  strength  and  pride  out  of  great 
obstacles:  we  let  our  deeds  speak  for  us. 
They  may  take  the  armor  and  hang  it  np  t6 
brighten  other  eyes.  They  may  tell  the  story 
to  tingle  in  other  ears.  Our  boasting  days 
are  done. 

The  New  Englanders,  on  the  other  hand, 
flushed  with  prosperity ,  and  fond  of  approba- 
tion, are  boastful  and  at  the  same  time  ner- 
vously sensitive  to  criticism.  We  are  aware 
of  instances  in  which  an  honest  English  criti- 
cism— not  harsh,  but  not  sufficiently  flattering 
— has  proved  fatal  to  the  friendly  feeling  of 
American  authors,  who  cannot  stand  that 
which  English  writers  put  up  with  and  liw 
down  every  day.  One  cause  of  poor  Edgar 
Poe*s  Ishmaelitish  life  amongst  his  fellow-ao- 
thors  vras  his  love  of  playing  upon  this  na» 
tional  weakness.  He  found  they  ooold  not 
swallow  criticism  when  spoken  ever  so  kindly, 
and  so  he  gave  it  to  them  bitterly.  And,  as 
they  had  been  long  accustomed  to  nothing 
stronger  than  a  gentle  tickling  of  each  other *s 
thin-skinnednc««?,  they  yelled  when  his  lash 
fell  on  them  with  its  hearty  smack,  and  th&j 
turned  on  him  instinctively. 
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Most  people  have  noticed  how  Nature,  at 
certain  whimsical  moments,  will  mould  hu- 
man faces,  features,  expressions,  so  queerly 
comical  and  quaintly  absurd  that  all  the  at- 
tempts of  caricature  fail  to  match  them. 
Leech,  Doyle,  and  Cruikshank  are  outdone 
any  day  in  the  streets  of  London.  In  a  simi- 
lar manner  we  find  there  is  nothing  like  Nat- 
ure for  doing  justice  to  our  American  friends, 
and  only  American  nature  can  give  them 
adequate  representation.  When  Mr.  Dick- 
ens drew  tlie  sketches  of  Yankee  character  in 
bis  ••  Martin  Chuzzlewit,"  they  were  assailed 
in  America  as  gross  caricatures,  and  enjoyed 
in  England  as  pictures  very  pleasant  to  hiugh 
at,  if  not  exactly  to  be  believed  in.  Since 
then  we  have  learned  that  the  Americans  do 
produce  such  characters,  and  perform  such 
things  as  cannot  be  caricatured.  The  work 
of  the  novelist  docs  not  come  near  enough  to 
that  of  Nature  in  quite  another  direction. 
We  have  heard  a  whole  nation  telling  the 
wide  world  that  they  **  must  be  cracked  up," 
in  just  such  an  attitude  as  though  Hanniljal 
Choi  lop  had  been  their  model.  The  two  re- 
porters of  the  Water-toast  Gazette,  who  dc- 
aeribed  Martin  Chuszlewit,  and  took  him, 
the  one  below  the  waistcoat,  the  other  above, 
were  eclipsed  by  the  reporters  that  attended 
the  Prince  of  Wales  on  his  American  tour. 
The  Young  Columbians  who  harangued  the 
Water-toast  Sympathizers;  General  Choke, 
La  Fayette,  Kettle,  and  Jefferson  Brick,  have 
reached  their  summit  of  the  vulgar  Rublimc  in 
the  New  York  Herald.  It  does  not  appear 
probable  at  first  sight  that  any  human  iK'in;; 
■hoald  use  the  greeting  of  General  Flad«lock 
to  his  friends,  the  Norrises — **  And  do  I  then 
ODoe  again  behold  the  choicest  spirits  of  my 
country?  "  Yet  we  have  it  on  reliable  au- 
thority that  when  a  certain  American  was  in- 
troduced to  the  poet  Longfellow,  he  struck 
an  attitude,  exclaiming,  **  And  is  it  possible 
that  I  stand  in  the  presence  of  the  illustrious 
Mr.  Longfellow?"  In  Walt  Whitman,  a 
••  Rough,"  a  ••  Kosmos,"  as  he  delights  to 
call  himself,  America  has  given  a  living 
embodiment  to  that  description  of  Elijah 
Fogram's: — 

**  A  model  man,  quite  fresh  from  Nature *a 
BOuId.  A  true-born  child  of  this  free  hemi- 
•phere!  verdant  as  the  mountains  of  our 
country ;  bright  and  flowing  as  our  mineral 
Licks ;  unspiTed  by  withering  conventional- 
I  air  our  broad  and  boundless  Perearers ! 
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Rough  he  may  be.    So  air  our  Barrs.     Wild 

he  may  be.    So  air  our  Baffalers.     But  he  is 

:  a  child  of  Natur'  and  a  child  of  Freedom ; 

j  and  his  boastful  answer  to  the  Despot  and 

I  the  Tyrant  is  that  his  bright  home  is  in  the 

seUin*  sun." 

The  New  Englandcrs  have  many  excel- 
lences and  many  faults,  both  wholly  unlike 
our  own.  Of  course  there  is  a  small  minor- 
ity amongst  them  who  see  how  the  American 
institutions  give  the  greatest  chance  for  all 
that  is  big  and  blatant  to  usurp  attention  ; 
but  it  is  difficult  to  catch  the  quiet  voice  of 
their  protest.  They  feel  sad  to  know  that 
the  worst  American  characteristics  should  so 
often  be  acci'pted  as  solo  representatives  to 
the  world.  They  trust  that  somehow  or 
other  the  power  may  yet  be  evolved  which 
shall  work  up  and  refine  the  raw  material  in 
which  America  abounds.  We  take  Mr.  Em- 
erson to  be  the  exponent  of  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  of  this  minority.  We  fancy  that  but 
comparatively  few  of  his  countrymen  will  fol- 
;  low  him  up  into  hi^s  serener  range  of  vision. 
Still,  he  is  very  popular  as  a  lecturer  in  the 
New  England  States,  especially  with  the 
thinking  portion  of  their  women,  which  af- 
fords one  of  the  pleasantest  specimens  of  the 
Yankee  character. 

Carlylc  praises  Mr.  Emerson  because,  in 
such  a  never-resting  locomotive  country,  he 
is  one  of  those  rare  men  who  have  the  invalu- 
able talent  of  sitting  still.  But  he  has  not 
sat  still  with  his  eyes  shut,  nor  merely  looked 
on  things  with  that  **  inward  eye  which  is 
the  bliss  of  solitude."  Whether  he  turns 
his^yes  abroad  or  fixes  them  on  what  passes 
around  him  at  home,  he  can  now  and  again 
send  a  glance  right  to  the  heart  of  the  mat- 
ter, liooking  across  the  dreary  fiats  of  tlio 
American  multitude,  we  see  him  as  a  man  in 
their  midst  of  pronounced  individuality,  with 
force  to  resist  the  tyranny  of  the  majority — 
with  moral  courage  and  mental  vigor  enough 
to  witlistand  the  pressure  of  the  crowd.  Al- 
though sitting,  he  seems  to  us  a  head  and 
shoulders  above  the  rest,  and  we  think  that 
what  he  says  of  his  countrymen,  as  of  us,  is 
worth  listening  to.  lie  bears  strong  testi- 
mony that  the  populations  of  the  large  cit- 
ies of  America  are  gfKllcss  and  materialized. 
Olwerving  the  habit  of  expense,  the  riot  of 
the  senses,  the  absence  of  bonds,  clanship, 
f(>llow-fe(*ling  of  all  kinds,  in  the  hotel  life 
of  the  Urge  Atlantic  citiee,  be  fears  that 
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when  man  or  woman  is  driven  to  the  wall 
the  chances  of  integrity  and  virtue  are  fright- 
fully  diminished  ;  they  are  becoming  a  luxury 
which  few  can  afford.  Pretonsion,  he  telU 
ns,  is  the  special  foible  of  American  youth, 
and  there  is  a  restlessness  in  them  which 
argues  want  of  character.  They  run  away 
to  other  countries  because  they  are  not  good 
in  their  own,  and  then  hurry  back  because 
they  pass  for  nothing  in  the  now  places.  An 
eminent  teacher  of  girls  said,  **  The  idea  of  a 
girl's  education  with  us  is,  whatever  qualifies 
them  for  going  to  Europe  ;*'  and  for  the  con- 
solation of  those  who  are  unable  to  travel, 
Holmes  wittily  promises  that  *^  good  Ameri- 
caus,  when  they  die,  go  to  Paris." 

JVIr.  Emerson  tells  us  emphatically  that  the 
education  is  universal,  but  the  "  culture  is 
superficial."  Ue  perceives  that  the  value  of 
education  must  bo  tested  by  its  power  of  fos- 
tering and  bringing  fortli  the  elements  of  in- 
dividuality ;  that  the  strength  of  the  national 
character  and  the  reserve  force  of  Race  de- 
pend on  the  hidden  amount  of  individuality 
there  may  be  hoarded  in  the  land.  To  this 
wealth  secreted  by  nature,  often  in  strange 
ways  and  unexpected  places,  we  have  to  look 
when  our  resources  are  most  drawn  upon  and 
there  is  a  run  on  the  national  strength. 
When  all  our  methods  of  culture  may  fViil, 
this  will  give  us  the  right  man,  the  hero,  who 
steps  forth  and  does  his  work,  and  seems  a 
gift  direct  from  God.  Mr.  Emerson  admits 
that  one  Alfred,  one  Shakspeare,  one  Milton, 
one  Sidney,  one  Raleigh,  one  Wellington,  is 
preferable  to  a  million  foolish  democrats,  and 
reminds  his  readers  that  our  communications 
with  the  Infinite  must  be  personal ;  Ileaven 
does  not  deal  with  humanity,  or  save  souls 
**  in  bundles." 

It  is  our  present  purpose,  however,  more 
particularly  to  examine  what  the  New  Eng- 
landers  have  to  say  of  the  Old  Home.     Mr. 
Emerson  goes  deepest  into  the  biography 
of  our  national  character,  as  written  in  the 
history  of  our  great  Englishmen,  and  shows  a 
closer  acquaintance  with   the  spirit  of  the 
race,  as  it  lives  in  our  literature.    Mr.  Haw- ' 
thorne  is  a  much  shallower  observer  of  ap- ! 
pearances,  and  seldom  goes  beneath  the  sur-  ^ 
face  of  things  except  in  the  expression  of  his  . 
own  ill-feeling.    Mr.  Emerson  is  fair  in  his  ; 
judgments  and  frank  in  his  statements.     Ho  ■■ 
looks  at  the  old  land  with  clear,  honest  eyes, 
and  is  ungrudging  in  his  praise  as  fearless  in  | 


his  blame.  His  spirit  is  large  and 
mous,  but  it  has  not  got  into  the  stylo  of  his 
writing.  The  sentences  in  ««  English  Truta  ** 
are  crisp  to  crackling ;  yet  the  book  k  the 
beet  that  has  been  written  on  its  sul^t.  Mr. 
Emerson  says  it  would  take  a  hundred  you* 
to  see  England  well.  He  baseridentiy  found 
that,  to  know  the  English  character  well,  joa 
must  study  it  for  at  least  a  thoosand  years 
back.  Ho  tells  us  that  he  was  given  to  un- 
derstand in  his  childhood  that  the  Britiah 
Island,  from  which  his  fore&tbera  came, 
was  **  no  lotus-garden,  no  paradise  of  acrene 
sky  and  roses  and  music,  and  merriment  all 
the  year  round,  but  a  cold,  foggy,  mournful 
country,  where  nothing  grew  well  in  ibo 
open  air  but  robust  men  and  virtuous  women, 
and  these  of  a  wonderful  fibre  and  enduranoe ; 
that  their  best  ports  were  slowly  revealed ; 
their  virtues  did  not  come  out  until  tbey 
quarrelled ;  they  did  not  strike  twelve  the 
first  time :  good  lovers,  good  haters,  and  yon 
could  know  little  about  them  till  you  had 
seen  them  long,  and  little  good  of  them  till 
you  had  seen  them  in  action  ;  that  in  paroa- 
Ijerity  they  were  moody  and  dumpish,  but  in 
adversity  they  were  grand.'* 

Mr.  Emerson *s  observations  of  England  and 
the  English  lead  him  to  the  conclusion  that 
England  is  the  best  of  actual  nationa.  Ha 
finds  the  country  anchored  at  the  aide  of  Eu- 
rope— the  very  heart  of  the  modem  worid. 
For  a  shop-keeping  nation  it  hoa  -the  fineal 
position,  the  Ixit  stand  on  the  ^planet.  Be- 
sembling  a  ship  in  shape,  the  most  patriotioof 
admirals  could  not  have  worked  it  into  a  moird 
fortuitous  place,  or  anchored  it  more  judi- 
ciously Ibr  commanding  the  watery  highways 
and  the  markets  of  the  world.  The  sea, 
which  Virgil  thought  encircled  and  ahut  up 
the  poor  remote  Britons  from  the  rest  of  the 
human  family,  has  proved  to  be  their  ring  of 
marriage  with  all  nations,  and  the  largeneaa 
of  its  horizon  has  somehow  entered  into  the 
life  of  this  little  island.  England  ia  a  modd 
world  on  a  convenient  scale,  containing  a 
miniature  of  Europe  and  a  pooket  Switasr- 
land,  a  soil  of  singular  perfection,  land  and 
waters  abounding  with  plenty.  The  plaoe  Is 
small,  especially  to  the  Yankee  mind,  fearfol 
of  traversing  it  at  full  atride,  leet  it  ahooM 
overstep  the  white  chalk  diA  ;  but  there  ii 
no  bit  of  earth  so  closely  packed  with  emrj 
kind  of  wealth.  Below  the  snrfiioe  it  is  so 
crammed  with  the  life  of  the  part    evciy  aliy 
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of  it  holding  joa  to  read  its  pages  in  tho  his- 
tory of  art  or  humanity — and  above  it  is 
crowded  with  the  works  of  the  past  and  the 
life  of  the  present.  To  Mr.  Emerson *8  eyes 
the  island  presents  a  little  bit  of  Nature *s 
most  felicitous  work  in  conception,  left  as  a 
sketch,  which  has  been  finished  like  a  perfect 
picture  by  the  hand  of  man.  Originally  the 
place  was  a  prize  for  the  strongest — a  fit  home 
of  hardy  workers  and  heroic  fighters,  for  the 
best  men  to  win  :  an  island,  whose  chief  en- 
"^hantments  were  barren  shingle,  rough  weath- 
ar,  and  cloudy  skies.  Yet  many  races  cacne 
U>  contend  for  it,  and  beat  all  the  weakness  out 
)f  each  other,  and  leave  to  it  at  last  the  leg- 
acy of  their  welded  strenJ5th.  Here  the  wid- 
est extremes  have  met,  and  the  fiercest  an  tag. 
on  isms  have  clenched  hands.  The  mixture 
of  a  wide  range  of  nationalities  has  produced 
a  race  that  is  nobler  than  any  one  of  those 
which  have  gone  to  the  making  of  it.  Tho 
Briton  in  the  blood  still  hugs  the  homestead  ; 
the  Scandinavian  listens  to  the  murmurs  of 
the  mighty  mother,  the  ocean.  The  one 
spirit  yearns  wistfully  across  the  blue  waters, 
with  eyes  that  sparkle  for  adventure,  whilst 
it  is  shut  up  on  shore ;  the  other,  when  abroad, 
Btill  turns  with  eyes  of  longing  and  heart  that 
aches  with  home-sickness  to  the  little  island 
lying  far  away.  Mr.  Emerson  thinks  great 
advantages,  in  the  matter  of  race,  have  been 
given  to  the  English,  as  well  as  in  their  geo- 
graphical stand-point.  But  they  have  toiled 
honestly  to  win  their  present  position  as  the 
most  successful  people  for  the  last  millennium . 
Their  passion  for  utility  and  their  practical 
common  sense  have  given  them  the  throne  of 
the  modem  world.  The  Russian  in  his  snows 
is  aiming  to  be  English;  the  Turk  and  tho 
Chinese  are  also  making  awkward  eflforts  in 
the  same  direction.  Those  who  resist  this 
influence  neither  feel  it  nor  obey  it  any  the 
less.  The  English,  Mr.  Emerson  says,  are 
free,  forcible  men,  in  a  country  where  life  is 
safe  and  has  reached  its  greatest  value.  They 
give  the  bias  to  the  current  ago,  not  by  chance, 
or  by  mass,  but  by  their  character  and  by  the 
number  of  individuals  among  them  of  personal 
ability.  They  have  supreme  endurance  in 
labor  and  in  war.  Their  sucoess  is  not  sud- 
den or  fortunate,  but  they  have  maintained 
constancy  for  ages.  Their  sense  of  superior- 
ity is  founded  on  their  habit  of  victory. 

The  nation,  he  says,  has  yet  a  tough,  acrid 
animal  nature,  which  centuries,  of  civilizing 
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have  not  been  able  to  sweeten.  The  smooth- 
ness of  foUowing  ages  has  not  quite  effiiced 
the  stamp  of  Odin.  Dear  to  the  English 
heart  is  a  fiiir,  stand-up  fight,  and  a  set-to  in 
the  streets  will  always  delight  the  passers-by. 
They  love  fair  play,  open  fighting,  a  clear 
deck,  and  want  no  fkvor.  The  English  game, 
he  avers,  is  main  force  to  main  force — the 
planting  of  foot  to  foot,  a  rough  tug  and  no 
dodging.  They  hate  all  crafl  and  subtlety ; 
and  when  they  have  pounded  each  other  to  a 
poultice,  they  will  shake  hands  and  bo  friends 
for  the  remainder  of  their  lives.  They  have 
extreme  difficulty  to  run  away,  and  will  die 
game :  all  figbt  well,  from  the  coetermongers, 
who  learn  to**  work  their  fists  "  in  the  streets, 
up  to  the  young  "  puppies,"  who  **  fought 
well  "  at  Waterloo.  They  are  good  at  storm- 
ing redoubts,  at  boarding  frigates,  at  dying 
in  the  last  ditch,  on  any  desperate  service 
that  has  daylight  and  honor  in  it.  But,  with 
all  this  rough  force  and  supreme  **  pluck,'* 
the  race,  unlike  the  Roman,  is  tender  as  well 
as  stout  of  heart — **  as  mild  as  it  is  game, 
and  game  as  it  is  mild :  *' — 

"  The  English,"  Mr.  Emerson  says, '«  do 
not  wear  their  heart  on  their  sleeve  for  daws 
to  peck  at.  They  hide  virtues  under  vices,  or 
the  semblance  of  them.  It  is  the  misshapen, 
hairy  Scandinavian  Troll  again,  who  lifts  the 
cart  out  of  the  mire,  or  *  threshes  the  com 
that  ten  day-laborers  could  not  end,'  but  it 
is  done  in  the  dark,  and  with  a  muttered  male- 
diction. He  is  a  churl  with  a  soft  place  in 
his  heart,  whose  speech  is  a  brash  of  bitter 
waters,  but  who  loves  to  help  you  at  a  pinch. 
He  says  no,  and  seizes  you,  and  your  thanks 
disgust  him.  There  was  lately  a  cross-grained 
miser,  odd  and  ugly,  resembling  in  counte- 
nance the  portrait  of  Punch  witn  the  laugh 
left  out ;  rich  by  his  own  industry,  sulking 
in  a  lonely  house,  who  never  gave  a  dinner 
to  any  man,  and  disdained  all  courtesies,  yet 
as  true  a  worshipper  of  beauty  in  form  and 
color  as  ever  existed,  and  profusely  pouring 
over  the  cold  mind  of  his  countryman  crea- 
tions of  grace  and  truth,  remofing  the  re- 
proach of  sterility  from  English  Art,  catchine 
irom  their  savage  climate  every  fine  hint,  and. 
im|K)rting  into  their  galleries  every  tint  and. 
trail  of  summer  cities  and  skies  ;  making  an 
era  in  painting;  and  when  he  saw  that  the- 
splendor  of  one  of  his  pictures  in  the  Exhibi- 
tion dimmed  bis  rival's  that  hung  next  it, 
secretly  took  a  brush  and  blackened  ois  own." 

No  people,  Mr.  Emerson  thinks,  have  so 
much  thoroaghnees :  thej  clinch  every  nail 
they  drive.    They  have  no  running  for  luek—  - 
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no  immoderate  speed.  ConBcious  that  no 
better  race  of  men  exists,  they  relj  most  on 
the  simplest  means  in  war,  business,  and  me- 
chanics. They  do  not  put  too  fine  a  point  on 
matters,  but  concentrate  the  expense  and  the 
labor  in  the  right  place.  They  are  bound  to 
see  their  measure  carried,  and  will  stick  to 
it  through  ages  of  defeat.  Private  persons 
will  exhibit  in  scientific  and  antiquarian  re- 
bearchcs  tho  very  same  pertinacity  as  the  na- 
tion showed  in  the  coalitions  in  which  it  yoked 
Europe  together  against  tlie  empire  of  Buo- 
naparte, and  fought  on  througli  failure  after 
failure  until  it  conquered  at  last. 

Mr.  Emerson  finds  tho  Englishman  to  be 
him  of  all  men  who  stands  firmest  in  his 
shoes.  They  have  in  themselves,  he  says, 
what  they  value  in  their  horses — mettle  and 
bottom.  Their  practical  power  rests  on  their 
national  sincerity,  and  their  sincerity  and 
veracity  appear  to  result  on  a  sounder  animal 
structure,  as  if  they  could  afford  it.  They 
dare  to  displease,  and  require  you  to  bo  of 
your  own  opinion !  They  will  not  have  to 
do  with  a  man  in  a  mask  ;  let  them  know 
the  whole  truth.  Say  what  you  mean.  Be 
what  you  are.  Draw  the  line  straight,  hit 
whom  and  where  you  may.  The  Englishman 's 
eye  looks  full  into  tho  face  of  things,  and  ho 
grips  his  weapon  or  tool  by  the  handle.  Ue 
has  a  supreme  eye  to  facts,  a  bias  toward 
utility,  and  a  logic  that  brings  salt  to  soup, 
hammer  to  nail,  oar  to  boat ;  the  logic  of 
cooks,  carpenters,  and  chemists,  following 
the  sequence  of  nature,  and  one  on  which 
words  make  no  impression.  ^Ir.  Emerson 
considers  the  unconditionol  surrender  of  the 
English  mind  to  facts,  and  the  choice  of  means 
to  reach  their  ends,  are  as  admirable  as  with 
ants  and  bees.  Yet  with  this  one-eyed  logic 
of  a  Cyclopian  kind  of  character  he  admits 
that  tho  English  have  a  spirit  of  singular  fair- 
ness, a  belief  in  the  existence  of  two  sides, 
and  a  resolution  to  see  fair  play.  Thero  is 
an  appeal  from  the  assertion  of  the  parties 
to  the  proof  of  what  is  assorted.  Tho  whole 
universe  of  Englishmen  will  suspend  their 
judgment  until  a  trial  can  be  had.  Ho'  also 
t<ays  there  is  an  English  hero  superior  to  the 
French,  the  German,  the  Italian,  or  the 
Greek  :— 

**  The  national  temper  in  the  civil  history 
is  not  flashy  or  whiffling.  The  slow  deep 
English  mass  smoulders  witli  fire,  which  at 
last  sets  all  its  borders  in  (lame.    Tlio  wrath 


of  London  is  not  French  wrath,  bat  has  a 
long  memory,  and  in  its  hottest  hoat  m  regis* 
ter  and  a  rule.     Half  of  their  strength  they 

f)utnot  forth.  They  never  let  out  all  the 
ength  of  their  reins.  But  they  are  Gapahlo 
of  a  sublime  resolution ;  and  if,  hereafter,  the 
war  of  races,  often  predicted  and  makins  it- 
self a  war  of  opinion  also  (a  question  of  aea- 
potism  and  liberty  cominz  from  Eastern  Eu- 
rope) ,  should  menace  the  English  civilixatioD, 
these  sea-kings  may  take  onoe  again  to  their 
floating  castles,  and  find  a  new  home  and 
a  second  millennium  of  power  in  their  col- 
onies. Wlioever  would  see  the  uncoilinc 
of  that  tremendous  spring,  the  explosion  of 
their  wcU-huebauded  forces,  must  follow  tfa« 
swarms  which,  pouring  now  for  two  hundred 
years  from  the  British  Islands,  have  sailed 
and  traded  and  fought  and  colonized  through 
all  climates  round  the  globe.'' 

One  great  secret  of  the  English  power  Mr. 
Emerson  perceives  lies  in  the  mutual  good 
understanding  of  the  race.  Dificrence  of  tmnk 
does  not  divide  the  national  heart.  An  elao- 
tric  touch  by  any  of  our  national  ideas  will 
melt  us  all  into  one  family.  This  we  bavo 
proved  on  many  a  hard-fought  field,  when 
peer  and  peasant  have  stood  shoulder  to  shoul- 
der, and  fallen  side  by  side.  **  English  be- 
lieves in  English.  They  have  trust  in  eaah 
other.  The  very  felons  have  pride  in  one  aftr 
other *s  English  stanchness.  The  people  an 
more  bound  in  character  than  difforenoed  ia 
ability  and  rank." 

Mr.  Emerson  delights  in  tho  English  pUia- 
ness  of  speech  and  dress .  An  Engl  ishman,  he 
remarks,  understates  and  avoids  the  Buperl»> 
tive,  **  checks  himselfin  compliment,  alleging 
that  in  the  French  language  one  cannot  speak 
without  lying."  Pretension  and  Taporia^ 
are  always  distasteful.  <*  They  keep  to  (ho 
other  extreme  of  low  tone  in  voice,  dcesi, 
and  manners.  Tliey  hate  pretence  and  non- 
sense and  sentimentalism.  Plain,  rich  olotiMi 
and  equipage,  with  plain,  rich  finish,  mark 
the  English  truth.  Where  ornaments  are 
worn,  they  must  be  gems.  They  dislike  ever^ 
thing  theatrical  in  public  life,  and  anythii^ 
showy  in  private.  They  have  no  French  taele 
for  a  badge.  The  Lord  dresses  a  little  wone" 
than  the  Commoner ;  but  the  best  dress  wilh 
them  is  that  which  is  the  most  diflifflilt 
to  remember  or  describe." 

Tho  upper  classes  havo  only  birth,  saj  the 
people  across  the  vrater.  Mr.  Emerson  t^ 
plies.  Yes,  but  they  have  manners,  and  i%  m 
wonderful  how  much  talent  runs  into  aaa- 
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I ;  power  of  any  kind  readily  appears  in 
the  manners,  and  beneficent  power  gives  a 
majesty  which  cannot  be  concealed  or  resisted. 
The  superior  education  of  the  nobles  recom- 
mends them  to  the  country.  They  are  high- 
•piritedy  active,  educated  men,  bom  to  wealth 
and  power,  who  have  ran  through  every 
country^  and  kept  in  every  country  the  best 
company  ;  have  seen  every  secret  of  art  and 
Nature.  They  Iiave  the  sense  of  superiority, 
with  the  absence  of  all  the  ambitious  effort 
which  disgusts  in  the  aspiring  classes ;  a  pure 
tone  of  thought  and  feeling,  and  the  power 
to  command,  among  their  other  luxuries,  the 
presence  of  the  most  accomplished  men  in 
their  festive  meetings.  Besides,  these  are 
they  who  make  England  that  strong-box  and 
museum  it  is ;  who  gather  and  protect  works 
of  art,  dragged  from  amidst  burning  cities 
mod  revolutionary  countries,  and  brought 
hither  out  of  all  the  world.  These  lords, 
■ays  Mr.  £merson,  are  the  treasurers  and 
librarians  of  mankind,  engaged  by  their  pride 
and  wealth  to  tliis  function ;  and  he  pardoned 
high  park-fences,  when  he  found  that  besides 
does  and  pheasants,  these  have  prencrvcd 
Amndel  marbles,  Townley  galleries,  Howard 
and  Spenserian  liT^raries,  Warwick  and  Port- 
bind  vases,  Sifxon  manuscripts,  monastic  ar- 
chitecture,  millennial  trees,  and  breeds  of 
cattle  elsewhere  extinct.  Mr.  Emerson  holds 
that  some  men  are  bom  to  own,  and  can  ani- 
fliate  their  possessions.  Others  cannot ;  their 
owning  is  not  graceful.  They  seem  to  steal 
their  own  dividends.  Those  should  own,  who 
can  administer ;  not  they  who  hoard  and  con- 
eeal.  And  he  is  the  rich  man  in  whom  the 
people  are  rich ;  whilst  he  is  the  poor  man 
in  whom  the  people  are  poor,  lie  also  per. 
oeiTce,  rightly  enough,  that  the  English  aris- 
tocracy strengthen  their  hold  on  the  national 
heart  by  making  the  private  life  their  place 
of  honor.  Domesticity  is  the  tap-root  which 
enables  the  nation  to  branch  wide  and  high  ; 
nnd  this  the  nobility,  the  c<^nty-fumi)ies, 
carefully  cultivate.  They  do  not  give  up 
their  country  tastes  to  a  town  life,  nor  are 
thefr  rural  predilections  absorbed  even  by  a 
life  apent  in  the  service  of  the  State.  They 
like  to  live  on  their  o\.n  lands,  amongst  their 
people,  and  they  wisely  and  frequently  ex- 
change the  criiwds  that  are  not  company,  and 
the  talk  that  is  but  a  tinkling  cymlial,  for  in- 
lereoarae  with  out-of-door  nature,  the  burst- 
ing of  Uosiomi,  tbe  singing  of  birds,  the  wav- 
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ing  of  wheat,  the  breath  of  the  heather,  and 
the  smell  of  the  turnips.  They  seek  to  renew 
life  at  the  springs  of  health,  which  gives  a 
fresh  bloom  to  the  fireside  humanities.  The 
love  and  labor  of  generations  are  spent  on  the 
building,  planting,  and  decorating  their  home- 
steads, and  the  world  has  been  ransacked  to 
enrich  them. 

Surveying  the  England  of  to-doy,  Mr.  Em- 
erson is  ready,  like  the  rest  of  us,  to  under- 
value the  Present.  This  has  always  been  a 
common  failing,  or  an  uncommon  virtue,  of 
human  nature.  The  greatest  periods  of  our 
history,  which  to  us  seem  filled  with  divine 
heat  and  a  plenitude  of  power,  have  been 
spoken  lightly  of  by  some  that  lived  in  them. 
Mr.  Emerson  thinks  no  *' sublime  augury" 
cheers  the  student  of  our  current  literature 
— no  greatness,  unless  perhaps  in  our  criti- 
cism, which  often  bespeaks  the  ♦*  presence  of 
the  invisible  gods."  Meanwhile,  ho  knows 
there  is  always  a  retrieving  power  in  the 
English  race.  He  can  see  but  little  life  in 
the  Church  of  England  (he  wrote  some  eight 
or  nine  years  ago)  ;  but  he  admits  it  •*  has 
many  certificates  to  show  of  humble,  effective 
service  in  humanizing  the  people,  in  cheering 
and  refining  men — feeding,  healing,  educat- 
ing. It  has  the  seal  of  martyrs  and  confes- 
sors ;  the  noblest  books ;  a  sublime  architect- 
ure; a  ritual  marked  by  the  same  secular 
merits,  nothing  cheap  or  purchasable."  And 
he  holds  that,  **  if  religion  be  the  doing  of  all 
good,  and  for  its  sake  the  suffering  of  all  evil, 
—  souffrir  dc  lout  Ic  mondc  ct  faire  souffrir 
pcrsonnCy — that  divine  secret  has  existed  in 
England  from  the  days  of  Alfred  to  those  of 
Rom  illy,  of  Clarkson,  and  of  Florence  Night- 
ingale, and  in  thousands  who  have  no  fame." 

Mr.  Emerson  is  wrong  in  supposing  that 
the  English  husltand  has  a  right  to  lead  the 
wife,  to  market  for  sale.  lie  likewise  dwells 
too  strongly  perhaps  on  the  fltvhly  side  of  the 
national  character^-our  love  of  good  feeding 
and  drinking;  dips  us  rather  too  deep  in 
beer  and  flesh-pots,  and  lays  too  much  stress 
on  the  coarseness  of  our  logic,  and  the  mate- 
riality of  our  success.  **  No  people  have  true 
common  sense  but  thoscrwho  are  bom  in  Eng- 
land," said  Montesquieu.  But  the  English 
common  senso  is  not  limited  merely  to  what 
we  call  doing  well  in  the  world.  It  is  not 
confined  to  drudgery  or  going  to  market.  It 
has  no  dread  of  singularity,  and  is  not  non- 
plussed by  finding  itself  in  novel  positions. 
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In  short,  the  total  of  Ei^lish  common  senae  I  we  poeseas  more  of  it  in  oomnon  life  tban  anj 
contains  something  that  is  lacking  in  the  other  nation ;  and  more  of  it  fpm  to  the 
common  sense  of  other  nations.    It  is  that  making  of  the  English  than  anj  other  race. 


sort  of  common  sense  which  is  compatible 
with  the  greatest  imagination ;  so  that  the 
work  of  the  one  looks  like  the  result  of  the 
other  inspired  and  transfigured.  Mr.  Emer- 
son has  a  lurking  misgiving  that  the  English 
are  not  equally  good  at  making  the  fine  up- 
stroke with  their  firm  down-stroke,  and  are 
wanting  in  the  lively  spirit  and  sparkle  of 
fiuicy.  But  we  would  remind  him  that  fancy 
is  a  much  lower  mental  faculty,  with  all  its 
brilliant  quickness,  than  that  imagination 
which,  in  its  simple  sublimity,  is  apt  to 
look  like  common  sense,  and  a  homely  force 
for  every-day  work.  Fancy  catches  the  light 
with  its  spectrum,  and  breaks  it  into  colors. 


But  our  pre-eminence  amoi^^  raees  and  na- 
tions lies  chiefly  in  the  feet  that  these  bris- 
tling and  startling  individnalities,  which  keep 
strangers  at  a  distance,  can  be  all  turoed  in 
one  direction  when  the  fee  is  in  front ;  and 
the  nation  of  oddities  will  march  into  battle 
as  evenly,  and  with  the  oneness  of  Jtbe  Mae»- 
donian  Phalanx ;  and  though  the  rear-rank 
man  could  step  into  a  leadcr^s  place  at  m 
pinch,  yet  we  can  keep  each  man  his  position, 
ruled  by  a  stronger  power  than  ever  held  the 
Greek  or  Roman  shields  together. 

Mr.  Emerson  can  see  that  the  Ei^ish  are 
a  people  of  a  myriad  personalities,  and  can- 
not be  represented  by  the  popular  figures  of 


Imagioatiun  sees  things  in  the  plain,  pure,  |  John  Bull  and  John's  bull-dog.     He  admits 
unbroken  light.     Fancy  plays  with  illusions,   that,  after  all,  what  is  said  about  a  nation  is 


and  dallies  with  likenesses.  Imagination  does 
not  care  to  tell  us  what  things  are  like  ;  it 
announces  facts  as  they  are,  or  uses  its  meta- 
phor by  Identification  and  not  as  a  Compari- 
son. The  greatest  Imagination  is  the  great- 
est RealiBt  in  the  high  ranges,  just  as  Common 
Sense  is  in  the  lowest.  Indeed,  if  rightly 
considered,  the  loftiest  **  Ideal  *'  (we  use  this 
word  with  reluctance)  is  to  the  great  Imagi- 
nation only  the  utmost  Real. 

Again,  Mr.  Emerson  sees  the  value  of 
English  Individuality,  but  does  not  point  out 
that,  whilst  we  produce  the  most  robust 
specimens  of  individuality  under  the  sun,  and 
the  largest  number  of  men  who  dare  to  be  in 
a  minority  of  one,  think  just  as  they  like, 
and  say  what  they  think,  even  as  their  fore- 
fetbers  have  been  doing  for  hundreds  of  years, 
yet  this  force,  so  independent  in  the  individ- 
ual, is  kept  well  in  hand  by  an  essentially 
law-abiding,  law-loving  spirit.  It  seldom 
breaks  out  at  the  wrong  time,  or  in  the  wrong 
way.  The  strong  feeling  of  Nationality  fath- 
ers it  up,  and  guides  it  for  the  good  and  glory 
of  the  country.  It  can  all  be  repressed 
within  the  necessary  bounds  when  England 
needs,  as  a  man  will  draw  back  a  step  to 
strike  a  fuller  blow.  And  it  is  this  repres- 
sion of  so  much   individuality   within   the 


a  superficial  dealing  with  symptoms.  "  We 
cannot  go  deep  enough  into  the  biograpbj 
of  the  spirit  who  never  throws  himself  entire 
into  one  hero,  but  delegates  his  ener|^  io 
parts.  The  wealth  of  the  source  is  seen  io 
the  plenitude  of  English  nature.  What  ¥»- 
riety  of  power  and  talent ;  what  fiuiility  and 
plenteoosness  of  knighthood,  lordship,  kdj- 
ship,  royalty,  loyalty  ;  what  a  proud  chivalrj 
is  indicated  in  Collins*s  Peerage,  through  eight 
hundred  years !  What  dignity  resting  on 
what  reality  and  stoutness !  What  oourags 
in  war,  with  sinew  in  labor,  what  cunning 
workmen,  what  inventors,  engineere,  seamen, 
pilots,  clerks,  and  scholars!  No  one  man, 
and  no  few  men,  can  represent  them.'*  Mr. 
Hawthorne,  on  the  other  hand,  only  belieret 
in  one  John  Bull — the  popular  embodiment 
of  beef  and  beer ;  the  bluff,  hearty  yeoman, 
with  no  possible  refinement  whatever;  the 
Falstaff-like  mountain  of  a  man,  who  puts  all 
his  weight  into  his  tread— especially  if  m 
Yankee's  tender  toes  happen  to  be  in  the  way ; 
with  his  stomach  full  of  meat,  and  poefcets 
full  of  money  ;  his  face  in  a  ruddy  glow,  like 
a  round,  red  harvest-moon,'  except  when 
mottled,  double-chinned,  and  trehle-chinned. 
This  is  his  image  of  the  genuine  Englishman; 
and  he  is  sadly  oppressed  by  the  weight  and 


bounds  of  law  that  puts  so  much  reserved  j  size  of  it.  That  which  does  not  come  up,  or 
power  into  the  national  character,  and  gives  |  swell  out,  to  these  proportions  is  not  English 
to  its  motions  the  perfect  harmony  of  re- !  in  his  estimation.  It  is  too  *'  refined/'  and 
streined  strength.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  i  more  properly  belongs  to  the  American  na- 
we  have  put  more  of  this  individuality  into'  tion.  Thus  he  finds  that  the  sailor-darling 
literature  thIUi  any  other  people  has  done ;  of  the  English  people,  Nelson,  was  no  repie- 
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■entative  of  oon,  because  he  bad  none  of  the 
ponderous  respoctabiiitjr,  the  gross  plijsique, 
which  are  to  Mr.  Hawthorne  the  sole  sign  and 
symbol  of  English  nationality.  Nelson  was 
delioatelj  organized  as  a  woman,  and  as  pain- 
fully sensitive  as  a  poet ;  moreover,  he  had 
genius  which  no  Englishman  it  seems  ever 
possessed,  unless  he  was  morbid  and  maimed, 
**  as  we  may  satisfy  ourselves  by  running  over 
the  list  of  their  poets,  fur  example,  and  ob- 
■erving  how  many  of  them  have  been  sickly  or 
deformed,  and  bow  often  their  lives  have  been 
darkened  by  insanity."  The  reader  will  be 
sure  to  see  how  great  is  the  truth  of  observa- 
tion here,  and  how  apposite  the  illustration. 
li  is  well  known  that  genius  never  did  break 
out  in  our  race,  except  as  the  result  of  dis- 
ease! Shakspearo  and  Ben  Jonson,  George 
Chapman  and  Walter  Scott  were  remark- 
ably morbid  men.  Whilst  Spender,  Milton, 
Wordsworth,  and  many  other  of  our  great 
poets,,  were  undoubtedly  insane.  Nelson, 
Mr.  Hawthorne  says,  won  the  love  and  admi- 
ration of  his  country  through  the  efficacy  of 
qualities  that  are  not  English.  Precisely  so. 
It  never  vcas  an  English  quality  to  bring  your 
ship  close  alongside  that  of  the  enemy,  and 
tbm  live  or  there  die-^one  must  go  down 
before  we  part !  Nor  did  Nelson  understand 
the  national  nature  in  the  least  when  he  made 
hb  famous  appeal  to  the  sentiment  of  duty. 
Be  did  not  belong  to  us  ;  and  be  was  so  suc- 
eossful  because  so  eminently  un-English ! 
Let  us  see  what  Mr.  Emerson  says  on  this 


*'  The  Ei^lish  delight  in  the  antagonism 
which  combines  in  one  person  the  extremes 
of  courage  and  tenderness.  Nelson,  dyin|;  at 
Trafalgar,  sends  his  love  to  Lord  Colling- 
wood,  and,  like  an  innocent  schoolboy  that 
goes  to  bod,  says,  *  Kiss  roe,  Hurd^,*  and 
l^ms  to  sleep.  Lord  Cullingwood,  his  com- 
nde,  was  of  a  nature  the  most  afiectionntc 
and  dooMStic.  And,  Sir  James  I^rry  said, 
the  other  day,  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  that,  if 
be  found  Wellington  Sound  open,  he  explored 
it ;  fur  be  was  a  man  who  never  turned  his 
back  on  a  danger,  yet  of  that  tendernetfi  that 
be  would  not  brush  away  a  musquito.*' 

Bot  Mr.  Hawthorne  cannot  ses^the  relation- 
ship of  Nelson  to  our  race  because  he  was  not 
a  big  John  Bull  kind  of  man,  with  a  robust 
penooal  vigor,  and  uopolishably  rugged. 
Hor  does  be  appear  to  know  that  this  island 
bee  produced  many  of  the  most  delicate,  yet 
psdbctly  healthy,  natures  that  ever  breathed 
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I  an  aroma  of  womanly  sweetness  into  litera- 

I  ture— such  as  Philip  Sidney,  George   Her- 

l)ert,  and  Spenser,  whom  we  take  at  random, 

as  diverse  illustrations  of  a  far  different  sort 

of  Englishmen. 

Mr.  Hawthorne  is  blind  to  the  fact  that 
John  Buirs  stoutness  lies  in  the  spirit  as 
well  as  in  corporal  substance,  and  that  Nel- 
son, with  his  small  stature  and  slender  form, 
is  as  much  an  Englishman  in  spirit  as  though 
he  had  weighed  twenty  stone ;  whilst  the 
slender  body  of  Shelley  contained  as  much 
English  **  pluck  '*  as  did  the  large  bulk  of 
Dr.  Johnson.  The  truth  is  that  no  greater 
fallacy  obtains  than  this  respecting  the  typi- 
cal Englishman.  Not  that  we  wish  for  a 
moment  to  repudiate  John  Bull,  or  deny 
that  Mr.  Punch's  portraits  have  the  stamp 
of  authenticity.  We  admit  the  groundwork 
of  the  character :  let  others  build  as  they 
may  upon  it !  We  rejoice  in  John,  with  his 
sturdy  spirit  magnificently  lodged  in  plenty 
of  flesh.  We  like  to  see  his  face  across  the 
dinner-table,  purple  with  port,  it  mny  bo; 
or  meet  him  in  the  farmyard,  when  the  in- 
crease of  the  year  has  gently  swelled  his  sense 
of  self-importance,  and  his  genial  smile  is  an 
illumination  of  contentedness.  Wc  like  the 
humor  of  the  thing,  and  are  not  concerned  to 
point  out  that  the  sum-total  of  the  English 
character  is  not  included  in  the  one  picture. 
The  type  represents  certain  elements  of  the 
national  strength,  and  it  answers  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  popular  imagination,  which 
expects  and  demands  that  all  greatness  shall 
have  large  physical  embodiment.  But  few 
of  our  great  Englishmen  have  really  been 
formed  in  this  mould.  Ben  Jonson  and 
Henry  VIII.  would  almost  stand  alone.  On 
the  other  hand,  what  a  number  we  might 
name  of  Englishmen,  true  as  ever  breathed, 
who  \|ere  neither  of  massive  form  nor  heroic 
height  of  stature,  and  whose  greatness  could 
not  be  measured  by  their  girth, — from  Francis 
Drake  to  Nelson,  from  Mikon  ond  Newton  to 
William  Pitt !  Let  us  not  be  misunderstood. 
We  are  not  growing  oshouied  of  our  own 
flesh  and  blood  because  Mr.  Hawthorne  has 
fallen  into  an  error.  We  do  not  see  that 
souls  fatten  with  our  American  cousins  from 
the  body*s  leanness,  and  we  trust  tiiat  John 
Bull  may  flourish  long  and  bis  shadow  never 
grow  lees.  It  is  what  Oxford  men  term  the 
''  beefinees  of  the  fellow  **  which  has  turned 
the  scale  of  victory  in  his  favor;   enabled 
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fiim  to  giro  the  winning  stroke  with  oar  or 
Bword  in  many  a  close  tug  of  contest ;  and 
when  he  has  thrown  his  enemy  in  some  last 
deadly  wrestle,  be  has  fallen  on  him  with 
double  weight.  Those  observers,  however, 
who  persist  in  seeing  only  the  coarse,  earthy 
outside  of  John  Bull  are  not  likely  to  do  jus- 
tice to  that  inner  sanctuary  of  the  English 
nature,  where  the  gentler  virtues  nestle  in 
dim,  shy  nooks,  and  the  tender  undergrowths 
of  home  feelings  and  kindly  affections  are 
nurtured  and  protected  by  the  surrounding 
strength,  or  they  might  possibly  see  how 
many  springs  of  secret  sweetness  tend  to  ha- 
manizc  and  spiritualize  the  ponderous  nature 
of  the  massive  man. 

W(5  are  charged  with  being  dumb  and 
sombre,  gross  and  taciturn  ;  each  man  a  liv- 
ing image  of  our  geographical  isolation.  But 
this  uninviting  exterior  shields  and  shelters 
much  delicate  inner  life,  and  gives  it  privacy. 
This  kind  of  character  affords  quiet  for  the 
mind  to  brood  in,  and  sufficient  depth  of  soil 
to  grow  the  choicest  fruits.  English  nature 
likes  to  dwell  inside  of  good  thick  walls,  that 
arc  not  easily  overlooked,  and  cannot  bear 
such  as  are  transparent  to  the  public  gaze. 
It  loves  a  privacy  shady  and  sacred,  and 
rather  prefers  to  grow  prickly  externally,  for 
protect ii)n.  We  are  generally  shy  and  shut- 
up  with  one  another^  and  particularly  so  with 
strangers.  Those,  therefore,  who  judge  the 
Englishman  and  the  English  race  from  the 
outside  will  do  about  as  much  justice  as  we 
should  to  Shakspeare  if  we  could  ignore  his 
workB,  with  all  their  imagery  of  his  inner 
life,  and  remember  only  the  fact  that  he  made 
all  the  money  he  could  in  London,  and  then 
went  back  to  Stratford  to  try  and  make  more. 
What  a  genuine  John  Bull  he  would  have 
been !  Tlie  race  which  has  produced  Shak- 
speare—and  he  is  our  sole  adequate  represen- 
tative man — may  at  leapt  fairly  claim  to  pos- 
sess ns  great  a  range  and  variety  of  character 
as  can  be  found  in  his  works.  But  Mr.  Haw- 
thorne is  not  favorably  endowed  or  fitted  to 
enter  the  English  nature ;  ho  acknowledges 
only  one  type,  and  that,  to  him,  a  repulsive 
one. 

lie  also  thinks  us  a  one-eyed  people,  and 
the  secret  of  our  success  is  to  be  found  in  our 
way  of  fihutting  the  other,  so  as  to  get  the 
most  distinct  and  decided  view.  In  this  man- 
ner, we  achieve  magnificent  triumphs  with- 
out seein;;  half  the  obstacles  and  difficulties 


which  lie  in  tbo  way — if  we  woold  only  keep 
both  eyes  open.  Uo  says  if  GoDeiml  M^CU- 
lan  could  but  have  shut  hie  left  eye,  the  ri^ 
one  would  long  ago  have  goided  fan  amy 
into  Richmond.  But  it  appean  the  Yankee 
mind  cannot  thus  stultify  iteelf,  it  k  eo  rmj 
wide-awake ;  nor  could  itoondeeoend  to  itaM- 
ble  into  victory ;  it  mast  eee  the  way  dear, 
with  both  eyes  open,  before  it  woald  takead- 
vantage  of  fortune. 

It  ie  interesting  to  know  the  kind  of  an 
that  he  did  like,  not  to  eay  fell  in  k>Te  vilh. 
Poor  Leigh  ilunt,  with  hie  eouthem  weak- 
ness of  fibre  and  bis  amiable  Bimplicitiee  of 
character,  he  found  quite  delightful.  He 
was  a  beautiful  and  venerable  old  man — Me 
soft  and  agreeable  in  mannere  than  any  other 
Englishman  whom  Mr.  Hawthorne  met.  Xi- 
ceedingly  appreciative  of  Amerioan  pnlw, 
which  he  received  with  face  qaietlj  alhai 
and  gentle  murmure  of  eatisfactien  and  een- 
tinual  folding  of  hands!  Bat  ** there  wm 
not  an  English  trait  in  him  from  head  to  lbat| 
morally,  intellectually,  or  phyaically.  Betf, 
ale,  or  stout,  brandy  or  port-wine, 
not  at  all  into  his  eompoeition.  Hie 
and  manners  were  thoroughly  Amerioan,  i 
of  the  best  t;po."  Wo  are  glad  Mr.  Haw- 
thorne perceived  that  this  was  not  the  aorl 
of  stuff  out  of  which  Englishmen  are  naaa% 
made,  nor  the  pattern  according  to  wUflh 
they  are  cut.  This  was  a  man  whom  tha. 
Yankee  could  patronise.  Now,  John  Ball 
cannot  stand  patronage,  either  greaay  er 
grim  ;  he  will  not  have  it.  Mr.  Hawtbene 
would  patronize  us  if  he  could ;  if  we  WMid 
only  allow  it.  *'  An  American,"  he  ea^ 
**  is  not  very  apt  to  love  the  Eoglieh  people, 
as  a  whole,  on  whatever  length  of  aequaint- 
ance.  I  fancy  they  would  value  onr  rqgpttd, 
and  even  reciprocate  it  in  their  nngraokMB 
way,  if  we  could  give  it  to  them  In  epite  of 
all  rebuffs."  But  the  national  eharaeterii 
not  so  easily  got  over  as  wae  Leigh  Hont* 

Mr.  Hawthorne  is  almost  ae  moeh  op- 
pressed in  mind  with  wliat  he  elegantly  tanae 
the  *<  female  Bull  "  as  he  ie  with  the  malo. 
The  only  figure,  he  tells  ue,  that  comtm  fiurijy 
forth  to  his  mind*s  eye  out  of  hie  lifii  at 
Leamington  is  **  that  of  a  dowager,  one  of 
hundreds  whom  I  used  to  marvel  at  in  Beg* 
land,  who  had  an  awful  ponderueity  of  fiame; 
not  pulpy,  like  the  loose  development  of  oar 
few  fat  women,  but  maeeive  with  eolid  beef 
and  etreaky  tallow ;  eo  that  (though  ateii^ 
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gKag  aunfolly  agdnsi  the  idea)  you  inevi- 
tably think  of  her  as  made  up  of  steaks  and 
■irioins !  "  We  confces  never  to  have  thought 
of  ihia  when  we  have  looked  on  those  rubi- 
eand  old  English  ladies,  so  light  of  heart  that 
ihej  can  carry  their  external  weight  with 
jovial  impanity  and  occupy  their  proper  sharo 
of  apace,  like  an  overflow  of  satisfaction  ;  with 
their  eminently  delightful  old  faces,  and  cheeks 
like  the  summer  jenneting  and  more  than  its 
•weetncM  in  their  smile.  On  seeing  such 
women,  and  the  young-eyed  spirit  yet  looking 
oat  in  spite  of  age,  we  have  thought  of 
Motherhood  in  its  mellowest  aspect :  we  may 
bave  marvelled  where  the  violet  nature  of 
the  slender  girl  had  gone,  but  wo  never  con- 
templated the  joUiest,  most  solid  old  dame 
fipom  the  cannibal  point  of  view  !  But  Mr. 
Hawthorne,  in  his  ineffiiblo  coarseness,  can- 
not even  look  on  the  budding  beauty  of  Eng- 
lish girlhood,  or  the  full  flower  of  English 
womanhood,  without  speculating  upon  the 
qoaatity  of  **  clay  "  that  makes  up  the  human 
form.  lie  cannot  get  rid  of  the  idea  that 
Ball  \b  made  of  beef,  and  accordingly  **  beef" 
•Btere  into  all  his  calculations,  although  he 
■ometimes  calls  it  **  cUiy."  Ho  admits  boing 
driven  to  acknowledge  that  English  ladies, 
**  looked  at  from  a  lower  point  of  view,  were 
perhapsa  little  finer  animals  *'  than  the  Amer- 
iean  women  ;  but  *<  it  would  bo  a  pitiful  bar- 
gain to  give  up  the  ethereal  charm  of  Ameri- 
ena  beauty  in  exchange  for  half  a  hundred- 
weight of  human  clay." 

If  nature  refuses  to  go  beyond  a  pallid 
Irier-rose  kind  of  beauty,  a  lily-like  delicacy 
of  grace,  and  cannot  produce  the  Culler  bos- 
on and  riper  tint,  by  all  means  let  our  friends 
•et  op  their  lily  ideal  of  womanhood  for  home 
admiration,  and  stick  the  faint  wild-roso  sym- 
bol in  the  national  button-hole.  Tastes  dif- 
fer, and  wo  are  not  so  **  refined  "  in  ours. 
We  J  ike  to  see  how  victorious  a  thing  is  the 
force  of  beauty  in  the  full  glory  of  physical 
health.  We  do  not  despise  the  roses  that 
bloom  all  the  winter  through,  even  though 
an  Amorioan  taste  bo  apt  to  deem  the  deep 
healthy  bloom  *'  fitter  for  a  milkmaid  than  a 
lady.*'  A  Yankee  may  think  that  his  *'  na- 
tional paleness  and  lean  habit  of  flesh  "  may 
give  an  advantage  in  an  ossthetic  point  of 
view.  We  like  to  feel  the  radiating  health, 
■nd  to  hear  the  ring  of  it  in  the  voice. 

Oar  English  women,  however,  are  not  all 
«f  the  pooderooe  sixe  that — like  America  to 


tho  Americans — ^they  have  to  be  embraced  at 
twice.  Nor  are  our  types  of  feminine  love- 
liness all  of  the  buxom  and  blooming  kind. 
We,  too,  have  our  white  lilies  of  woman- 
hood, with  slim,  tall  figures,  flowing  shapes, 
and  faces  that  have  the  Greek  fineness  of 
feature.  If  Mr.  liawthomo  had  noticed 
their  delicacy  of  form  and  complexion,  he 
might  have  completed  his  family  picture  by 
calling  these  tho  **  veal  of  tlio  female  Bull." 
Moreover,  tho  Yankees  may  pride  themselves 
on  their  **  refinement  *'  and  spareneas  of 
flt^h,  and  they  may  produce  a  race  of  men 
who  shall  lack  the  English  sap,  hue,  and 
plumpness — men  who  shall  be  lean  in  look, 
lanky  in  limb,  and  lantern-jawed,  without 
its  following  necessarily  that  these  shall  bo 
flashing  heroic  little  Nelsons ;  workers  wiry 
and  tenacious  as  Pitt ;  poets  wiih  the  deli- 
cate nature  of  Keats,  the  champagne-sparkle 
of  Pracd,  the  pathetic  wit  of  Hood,  or  tho 
beauty  of  holiness  that  shines  through  tho 
verse  of  Vaughan.  The  thinncBS  worn  by  a 
soul  too  keen  for  its  physical  Bheath,  or  the 
fire  of  genius  making  its  lamp  of  the  body 
diaphanous,  may  be  a  different  sort  of  thing 
from  the  thinness  produced  by  a  desiccating 
climate. 

W^said  that  Mr.  Ilawthome  was  a  shallow 
observer.  Uerc  are  one  or  two  striking  illus- 
trations of  our  meaning.  At  Uttoxeter  ho 
asked  a  boy  of  some  twelve  years  of  oge  if  he 
had  ever  heard  of  Dr.  Johnson *8  penance  in 
the  Market-place,  where  he  stood  i)areljeudcd 
in  the  rain.  The  boy  had  never  lieard  of  it. 
Whereupon  Mr.  Hawthorne  remarks,  **  Junt 
think  of  the  absurd  little  town  knowing  noth- 
ing of  the  only  memorable  incident  which 
ever  happened  within  its  boundaries  since  tho 
old  Britons  built  it !  '*  And  this  because  one 
little  boy  had  not  heard  of  the  circuniHtance  ! 

Again,  in  Greenwich  Park,  Mr.  Hawthorne 
saw  some  of  tho  Londtm  **  unwashed  *'  dis- 
porting themselves,  and  he  infers  a  migfity 
difierence  betwixt  the  working-classes  of  Eng- 
land and  America.  He  remarkn^  **  Every 
man  and  woman  on  our  side  of  the  water  lius 
a  working-day  suit  and  a  holiday  suit,  and  is 
occasionally  fresh  as  a  rose  ;  whereas  in  the 
good  old  country  the  grimncss  of  bin  la1)or  or 
squalid  hai)its  clings  forever  to  tiic  individual, 
and  gets  to  be  a  part  of  hie  personal  sub- 
stance.*' These,  ho  says,  are  broad  (very 
broad  of  the  mark)  <*  facts,  involving  griat 
corollaries  and  dependencies.''    An  inference 
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this  about  on  a  par  with  that  of  the  old  gen 
tleman  who  wrote  a  tract  on  the  **  Failing 
Sickness  amongst  the  London  Rooks!"  At 
the  Twelve  Brethren  of  Leicester's  Hospital, 
Mr.  Hawthorne  finds  that  a  countryman  of 
bis  had  framed  a  bit  of  poor  Amy  Robsart*s 
needlework  in  a  carved  piece  of  oak  from 
Kenilworth  Castle;  and  he  says,  **  certainly, 
no  Englishman  would  be  capable  of  this  little 
bit  of  enthusiasm/'  As  if  Englishmen  had 
never  done  not  only  tenderly  graceful  acts, 
but  the  most  seriously  absurd  things  in  their 
enthusiasm ! 

Nothing  short  of  the  most  cheery  nature 
could  have  had  heart  to  smile  into  Mr.  Haw- 
thorne *s  hitter  wintry  focc  long  enough  to 
win  a  Fmile  of  approval  in  return.  Once  or 
twice,  however,  we  catch  a  watery  sunlx^am 
there  for  a  moment,  even  in  the  presence  of 
English  people.  Ho  was  delighted  to  find 
there  were  women  amongst  us  who  by  their 
dress  acknowledged  that  they  were  poor,  and 
thus  had  the  grace  of  fitness  which  is  not 
ashamed  of  being,  like  the  daisy,  one  of  the 
commonplaces  of  Nature.  A  kind  of  F^nuty 
this,  he  says,  that  will  certainly  never  be 
found  in  America,  where  every  girl  tries  to 
dress  here<»lf  into  somebody  else.  Also  he 
remarks  tliat  in  England  people  can  grow 
old  without  the  weary  necessity  of  seeming 
younger  than  they  are.  **  In  old  English 
towns  Old  Age  comes  forth  more  cheerfully 
and  genially  into  the  sunshine  than  among, 
ourselves,  where  the  rush,  stir,  bustle,  and  ir- 
reverent energy  of  Youth  are  so  preponderant 
that  the  poor  forlorn  grandsires  begin  to  doubt 
whetlier  they  have  a  right  to  breathe  in  such 
a  world  any  longer,  and  so  hide  their  silvery 
heads  in  solitude.'* 

Mr.  Hawthorne  seems  to  have  shared  some- 
what in  the  feeling  common  to  New  England- 
ers,  of  the  higher  culture  and  quieter  nature, 
who  tell  us  of  their  longings  for  the  **  Old 
Home,"  and  their  love  of  its  special  English 
features.  We  are  acquainted  with  New  Eng- 
landers  in  whom  the  Old  Home  feeling  is  at 
times  incxiirestfihly  strong.  When  their  life 
has  been  more  than  usually  moved  down 
to  th(*  nM)ts  of  it  under  the  influence  of  a 
great  sorrow,  it  has  seemed  as  though  they 
touched  En«;land  at  that  depth,  and  they 
have  exptTienced  a  **  blind,  pathetic  ten- 
dency "  t;»  wan*ler  back  to  the  old  plaw  once 
more.  Having  no  wish  to  disparage  their 
own  country,  they  yet  feci  there  is  something  | 


in  English  air  and  the  tender  wreeUieii  of 
the  green  grass ;  the  lark,  einging  in  the  Uiw 
sky  overhead  ;  our  wild  flowers,  which  seem 
as  the  affectionate  diminativee  need  by  Nature 
in  her  fondest  speech ;  oar  field  fbot-patht 
that  wander  and  shady  lanee'that  loiter  along 
their  lines  of  beauty ;  the  bomeeteade  that 
nestle  in  the  heart  of  mral  life,  and  thajtehed 
cottages  that  peep  on  the  way&rer  throogh 
their  wreaths  of  honeysuckle  and  roses ;  oar 
grand  Gothic  cathedrals,  gray  old  Norman 
towers,  and  village  church-spires  ;  the  long, 
rich  grass  that  fattens  round  the  old  abbeys, 
which  they  cannot  find  in  their  own  coan^. 
Wo  have  heard  them  say  that  the  only  real 
quiec  life  seems  to  be  in  England,  and  the 
only  stillness  sacred  for  the  dead  to  rest  in 
seems  to  lie  under  the  mossy  stone  or  daisied 
mound  of  an  English  country  churchyard. 
Home  is  not  easily  extemporised  on  so  Tast  a 
scale  as  is  mapped  out  in  America ;  and 
England  alone,  with  her*  nestling  nooks  and 
old  associations  and  brooding  peace,  satisfies 
the  finer  sense.* 

Mr.  Hawthorne  confesses  that  *'  However 
one*s  Yankee  patriotism  may  struggle  against 
the  admission,  it  must  be  owned  that  the 
trees  and  other  objects  of  an  English  land* 
scape  take  hold  of  the  observer  by  namberless 
minute  tendrils,  as  it  were,  which,  look  as 
closely  as  we  choose,  wo  never  find  in  an 
American  scene.  Visiting  these  famous  lo- 
calities, I  hope  that  I  do  not  compromise  my 
American  patriotism  by  acknowledging  that 
I  was  oden  conscious  of  a  fervent  hereditary 
attachment  to  the  native  soil  of  our  forefii- 
thers,  and  felt  it  to  be  our  own  •  Old  Home.* " 
He  thinks  it  a  charming  country  on  a  Terj 
small  scale,  wherein  Nature  works  with  a 
pre-Raphaclite  minuteness,  much  patient  af- 
fection, and  many  tender  sympathies,  her 
handiwork  being  inimitable  about  the  trunks 
of  our  trees,  a  square  foot  of  old  wall,  and  a 
yard  or  two  of  dense  green  hedge ;  a  sprig  of 
ivy  embroidering  an  old  boundary-fence,  or 
the  mosses  taking  shape  in  the  cut  letters  of 
a  name  on  a  tombstone  and  keeping  some  for- 
gotten memory  green.  On  the  whole,  w© 
have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Hawthorne  found 
England  much  too  good  for  the  English.  For 
his  part,  he  says,  he  used  to  wish  they  could 

*  Tills  feeling  fur  the  **  Old  Hoom''  finds  a  ftaak 
and  genuine  expression  in  Mr.  Elihu  Burritt's  fortb- 
coming  •'  Walk  from  Land's  End  to  John  0*Groat's,* 
if  we  maj  judge  (torn  a  glanoe  at  the  sarly  i ' 
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•mwx  the  idand,  *'  transferring  the  thirty 
nillioiM  of  inhabitants  to  some  convenient 
wDderDen  in  the  great  West,  and  patting 
balf  or  a  qoarter  as  many  of  onrselves  into 
their  plaoes.  The  change  would  be  beneficial 
to  both  parties.  We,  in  our  dry  atmosphere, 
•TO  getting  too  nervous,  haggard,  dyspeptic, 
esteooated,  nnsabstantial,  theoretic,  and  need 
to  be  made  grosser.  John  Bull,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  grown  bulbous,  long-bodied,  short- 
legged,  heavy- witted,  material,  and,  in  a 
word,  too  intensely  English.  In  a  few  mure 
oentories  he  will  be  the  earthliest  creature 
that  ever  the  earth  saw" — unless,  we  prc- 
mme,  such  an  intermixture  and  amalgaroa- 
tioii  with  oar  American  cousins  should  take 
plaoe.  But  our  little  island  refuses  all  such 
patronage  steadily  as  does  the  national  char- 
aeter.  Besides  which,  what  does  Mr.  Haw- 
tbome  say  of  our  picturesque  foot-paths  that 
go  winding  from  stile  to  stile,  and  village  to 
Tillage,  by  green  hedgerows  and  park-palings 
and  gurgling  brooks  and  lonely  farmhouses ; 
keeping  from  age  to  age  their  sacred  right  of 
vay?  **  An  American  farmer  would  plough 
across  suoh  a  path,  and  obliterate  it  with  bis 
hills  of  potatoes  and  Indian  com ;  but  here 
It  is  protected  by  law,  and  still  more  by  the 
Moredness  that  inevitably  springs  up  in  the 
•oil  along  the  well-defined  footprints  of  cen- 
turies. Old  associations  are  sure  to  bo  fra- 
grant herbs  in  English  nostrils ;  we  pull  them 
«p  as  weeds."  So  that  on  the  whole,  per- 
liap8«  it  were  as  well  that  we  should  not  bo 
faried  across  the  Atlantic  just  yet.  We 
■boald  like  to  love  the  island  a  little  longer, 
•nd  keep  in  sanctity  many  of  its  immemorial 
efaaraeteristics. 

We  find  nothing  whatever  in  Mr.  Haw- 
tbonie*s  English  experience  to  account  for  his 
acrimony,  lie  has  recorded  no  proof  that 
aitber  the  country  or  the  national  character 
deserved  the  bitterness  which  ho  appears  to 
bave  felt  before  he  came  hither,  and  with 
which  he  has  gone  grumbling  home,  lie  lets 
ont  that  he  seldom  came  into  personal  rela- 
tions with  an  Englishman  without  beginning 
to  like  biro,  and  feeling  the  favorable  imprcs- 
Hoa  wax  stronger  with  the  progress  of  the 
■fli|oaintanoe.  Again,  he  confesses  that  an 
ABorican  in  an  English  house  will  **soon 
adopt  tho  opinion  that  the  English  are  the 
mj  kindest  people  on  the  earth,  and  will 
tetaln  the  idea  as  long,  at  least,  as  he  re- 
OD  the  inoer  side  of  the  threshold." 
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Once  outside,  Mr.  Hawthorne  opines  that 
the  magnetism  which  attracts  within  the 
magic  line,  becomes  repellent  to  all  beyond. 
It  is  very  unfair,  however,  that  because  the 
Yankee  contracts  into  the  chilling  conscious- 
ness of  his  national  self  when  he  gets  outside 
the  circle  of  genial  warmth,  welling  human- 
ity, and  hearty  hospitality,  and  begins  re- 
membering his  prejudices,  the  English  char^ 
actcr  should  be  held  at  fault,  and  charged 
with  the  blame.  The  '*  acrid  quality  "  which 
Mr.  Hawthorne  speaks  of  as  being  in  the 
moral  atmosphere  of  England,  will,  we  fear, 
be  found  in  his  own  nature.  He  met  with 
friends  most  cordially  kind,  <*dear  friends, 
gen ial ,  outspoken ,  open-hearted  Engl  ish  men , " 
who  represented  the  national  nature  at  its 
best,  from  the  one  who  made  his  visit  to  Ox- 
ford so  sunny  in  memory,  to  the  yuung 
friend  who  **  used  to  come  and  sit  or  stand 
by  my  fireside,  talking  vivaciou(*ly  and  elo- 
quently with  me  about  literature  and  life, 
his  own  national  characteristics  and  mine, 
with  suoh  kindly  endurance  of  the  many 
rough  republicanisms  wherewith  I  assailed 
him,  and  such  frank  and  amiable  assertion  of 
all  sorts  of  English  prejudices  and  mistakes, 
that  I  understood  his  countrymen  infinitely 
the  better  for  him,  and  was  almost  prepared 
to  love  the  intensest  Englishman  of  them  all 
for  his  sake.  Bright  was  the  illumination 
of  my  dusky  little  apartment  as  often  as  he 
mode  his  appeorance  there."  Strengthened 
and  encouraged  by  the  potent  spirit  of  bold 
John  Barleycorn,  Mr.  Hawthorne  felt  it  in 
his  heart  to  say  that  **  the  climate  of  England 
has  been  shamefully  maligned.  Its  sulkiness 
and  asperities  are  not  nearly  so  ofiensive  as 
Englishmen  tell  us  (their  climate  being  the 
only  attribute  of  their  country  which  they 
never  overvalue);  and  the  really  good  sum- 
mer weather  is  the  very  kindest  and  sweetest 
that  the  world  knows."  And,  before  he  left 
England,  he  confesses  that  his  taste  had  be- 
gun to  deteriorate  by  acquaintance  with  tlie 
plumper  modelling  of  female  loveliness  than  it 
had  been  his  **  happiness  to  know  at  home," 
although  he  is  firmly  resolved  to  uphold  as 
angels  those  American  ladies  who  may  be  a 
trifle  lacking  as  women.  Whilst  regarding 
I  the  grace  which  it  appears  docs  at  times  veil 
!  our  coarser  **  clay,"  be  admits  that  **  an  Eng- 
I  lisli  maiden  in  her  teens,  though  very  seldom 
I  so  pretty  as  our  own  damsels,  possesses,  to 
,say  the  truth,  a  certain  charm  of  half-bloa- 
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8om,  and  delicately  folded  leaves,  and  tender 
womanhood  shaded  by  maidenly  reserves,  with 
which,  somehow  or  other,  our  American  girls 
often  fail  to  adorn  themselves  during  an  ap- 
preciable moment."  So  that  in  his  experi- 
ence of  English  character  and  climate  and 
home  and  its  pien  and  women,  we  find  no 
warrant,  we  repeat,  for  the  bitterness  of  Mr. 
Hawthornc*8  book.  Yet,  from  one  end  to 
the  other,  it  is  steeped  in  vinegar  and  gall. 
Something  of  this  may  come  from  the  great 
national  calamity ;  the  ''  Star,  Wormwood  " 
has  fallen  into  the  stream  of  American  life, 
and  turned  it  into  blood  for  them,  and  bitter- 
ness for  us.  And  our  Yankee  friends  have 
exhibited  on  a  national  scale  the  same  kind 
of  character  as  that  which  flies  at  others,  bent 
on  distributing  the  misfortune  that  has  be- 
fallen itself;  such  as  is  shown  by  the  husband 
who  thrashes  his  wife  when  his  temper  may 
have  been  crossed ;  or,  to  take  it  in  a  more 
comical  aspect,  that  of  the  boy,  who,  having 
deservedly  received  a  slap  on  the  head,  flings 
a  stone  at  the  first  inofiending  dog  (je  meets. 
But  there  is  a  root  of  bitterness  in  Mr.  Haw- 
thorne that  goes  deeper  than  this ;  it  was 
planted  long  before  the  flag  of  Secession.  This 
broad  fact,  palpable  throughout  the  book, 
could  not  be  brought  to  a  finer  point  than  in 
the  passage  we  are  about  to  quote. 

A  friend  had  given  Mr.  Hawthorne  his  sub- 
urban residence,  with  all  its  conveniences, 
elegancies,  and  snuggeries;  its  drawing- 
rooms  and  library,  **  still  warm  and  bright 
with  the  recollections  of  the  genial  presences 
that  we  had  known  there;"  its  closets,  cham- 
bers, kitchen,  and  wine-cellar  ;  its  lawn  and 
cosey  garden-nooks,  and  whatever  else  makes 
np  the  comprehensive  idea  of  an  English 
home — **  he  had  transferred  it  all  to  us,  pil- 
grims and  dusty  wayfarers,  that  we  might 
rest  and  take  our  ease  during  his  summer's 
absence  on  the  Continent.*'  And  Mr.  Haw- 
thorne enjoyed  it  all,  and  felt  the  feeling  of 
home  there  as  he  had  felt  it  nowhere  else  in 
this  world.  The  weather,  he  says,  was  that 
of  Paradise  itself.  He  wandered  up  and 
down  the  walks  of  the  delightful  garden, 
felt  the  delicious  charm  of  our  summer  gray 
skies,  the  richness  of  our  verdure  ;  felt  that 
the  hunger  and  thirst  for  natural  beauty 
might  be  satisfied  with  our  grass  and  green 
leaves  alone  ;  and,  **  conscious  of  the  tri- 
vmph  of  England  in  this  respect,  and  loyally 
anxious  for  the  credit  of  my  own  country,  it 
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gratified  me  to  observe  what  iroMe  mndfoms 
the  English  gardeners  are  fam  to  tkram  mm&y 
in  producing  a  few  sour  phuiu  and  abortim 
pears  and  apples  X  as,  for  example^  in  thss  very 
garden  where  a  row  of  unhappy  treei  were 
spread  out  perfectly  flat  againat  a  briek  wall, 
looking  as  if  impaled  alive,  or  cruoified,  with 
a  cruel  and  unattainable  purpoee  of  eompel- 
ling  them  to  produce  rich  fruit  by  torture. 
For  my  part  I  never  ate  an  Eugliah  fruit, 
raised  in  the  open  air,  that  could  compare  in 
flavor  with  a  Yankee  turnip." 

Mr.  Hawthorne  is  hardly  quite  right  in 
saying  that  not  an  Englishman  of  us  all  ever 
spared  them  for  the  sake  of  courtesy  or  kind- 
ness. Yet  it  would  not  be  of  any  advantage 
if  we  were  to  besmear  one  another  all  over 
with  butter  and  honey.  He  is  right  in  «y- 
ing  that  Americans  cannot  judge  of  our  bus- 
ceptibility  by  their  own.  Thiok-headed  we 
may  be,  and  it  dulls  many  a  blow :  but  we 
are  not  quite  so  thin-skinned  as  thej  are. 
None  of  them  all  ever  said  harder  things  of 
us  than  we  continually  say  of  ourselves  and 
of  each  other.  Let  them  abuse  us  bitterly  as 
they  please  (and  we  shall  still  find  reasonable 
cause  for  self-blame  besides  any  Mots  that 
they  can  hit*),  we  do  not  see  how  that  will 
help  them  out  of  their  difficulty,  or  hasten 
the  decline  and  &11  of  England,  which  thej 
seem  to  fancy  is  coming,  and  must  come. 
Mr.  Emerson  even  appears  to  think  we  have 
seen  our  best  days.    He  writes  : — 

<*  If  we  will  visit  London,  the  present  time 
is  the  best  time,  as  some  signs  portend  that 
it  has  reached  its  highest  point.  It  is  ob- 
served that  the  English  interest  us  a  little 
less  within  a  few  years ;  and  hence  the  im- 
pression that  the  British  power  has  culmi- 
nated, is  in  solstice,  or  already  dedining." 

Mr.  Emerson  should  have  known  that,  if 
England  had  been  declining,  the  interest  of 
his  countrymen  could  not  have  been  lessmed 
on  that  account.    What  says  Mr.  Hawthorne 
on  this  subject  ?    **  At  some  unexpected  mo- 
ment there  must  come  a  terrible  crash.     Tho 
sole  reason  why  I  should  desire  it  to  happen 
in  my  days  is,  that  I  might  be  there  to  see." 
It  appears  to  us  exceedingly  lucky  that  Eng- 
land could  not  be  set  on  fire  easily,  as  a  sin- 
gle building,  or  the  author  of  the  above  atio- 
I  cious  avowal  might,  when  here,  have  been 
*  See  for  an  eDumeration  of  frightful  vrU*,  toaM 
I  of  which  sociotj  might  do  nmoh  to  oore,  m  strikiav 
,  little  book,  called  "  Another  Blow  for  Life,"  bj  o! 
Godwin,  F.ILS.    London,  1864. 
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tnnpted  to  emulate  the  yoath  who  fired  the 
Ephesian  temple.  We  have  no  wieb  to  see 
the  ruin  of  Mr.  Hawthorne's  country,  and 
tmet  that  It  may  yet  bo  averted. 

Wordsworth  told  Mr.  Emerson,  thirty 
jears  ag^o,  that  the  Americans  needed  a 
dvil  war  to  teach  the  necessity  of  knitting 
the  social  ties  stronger  ;  and,  whatsoever  the 
result  may  be,  that  war  has  come.  Their 
character,  as  well  as  institutions,  is  on  its 
trial.  The  only  real  test  that  has  probed  it 
to  the  heart  is  now  presented  to  it.  Its 
qualities,  good  and  bad,  are  gathered  together 
M  on  the  threshing-floor  of  fate,  where  the 
flails  are  beating  fiercely,  to  separate  the 
wheat  from  the  straw  ;  and  the  storm-winds 
are  blowing  mightily,  t8  winnow  the  chaff 
from  the  grain.  We  wish  them  well  through 
the  purifying  process,  and  hope  they  may 
emerge  a  better  nation,  of  nobler  men,  with 
simpler  manners,  greater  reverence,  higher 
aims,  a  loftier  tone  of  honor,  and  a  lower  tone 
of  talk — as  will  inevitably  follow  the  living 
of  a  more  unselfish  life,  and  the  doing  of  more 
earnest  work.  And  when  they  shall  have 
passed  through  their  crucial  experiment  they 
will  undoubtedly  know  the  English  character 
■omewhat  better. 

We  have  not  the  least  consolation  for  those 
who  would  not  mind  marching  to  ruin  with 
their  own  country,  if  upheld  by  the  proud 
thought  that  England  also  was  doomed  to  a 
speedy  fall.  There  is  not  the  least  sign  of 
•ach  a  consummation,  devoutly  as  it  may  be 
wished.  We  never  knew  John  Bull  in  better 
health  and  spirits.     Our  patriotic  sense  bos 

been  wonderfully  quickened  of  late  years  ;  nge,  not  decrepit  but  young,  and  t«till  daring 
soflRsring  has  drawn  our  bonds  of  union  closer,  to  believe  in  her  power  of  endurance  and. 
We  were  never  more  near  being  English, '  cspansion.  Seeing  this,  I  sav,  All  hail ! 
thai  is,  Conservatives  to  a  man.     Those  who   mother  of  nations,  mother  of  lien)e8,  with 

,..  X      J    .  Ji       .  streneth  still  equal  to  the  time ;  still  wise  to 

ate  so  cosmopolitan  as  to  admire  and  love .  ^„^^.^^j„  and  swift  to  execute  the  ,x>licy 
erery  couVitry  except  their  own  have  had  a  y^^nch  the  mind  and  heart  of  mankind  rc- 
which  has  taken  the  breath  out  of  ! quires  in  the  present  hour.  So  be  it!  so  let 
The  spirit  of  our  people,  the  sap  of    5*  *^ »  " 
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the  national  life,  has  of  late  dwelt  less  in  the 
branches,  and  more  in  the  roots  of  the  tree. 
There  has  been  little  flutter  in  the  leaves 
above,  but  more  concentrated  vitality  in  the 
fibres  clinging  to  the  earth  below.  This  is 
the  meaning  of  our  unanimity  and  unity. 
We  are  able  and  happy  to  assure  our  Ameri- 
can friends  that  the  following  words,  written 
years  since  by  Mr.  Emerson,  yet  apply  to  us 
with  an  added  force : — 

**  I  happned  to  arrive  in  England  at  the 
moment  or  a  commercial  crisis.  But  it  wns 
evident  that,  let  who  will  fail,  England  will 
not.  These  people  have  sat  here  a  thousand 
years,  and  here  will  continue  to  sit.  They 
will  not  break  up,  or  arrive  at  any  desper- 
ate revolution,  like  their  neighborH;  for  they 
have  as  much  energy,  as  much  continence  of 
character,  as  they  ever  had. 

**  The  wise  ancients  did  not  praise  the  ship 
parting  with  flying  colors  from  the  port,  but 
only  that  brave  sailer  which  came  hack  with 
torn  sheets  and  battered  sides,  strippiHl  of  her 
banners,  but  having  ridden  out  the  storm. 
And  so  I  feel  in  regard  to  this  aged  England, 
with  the  possessions,  honors,  and  trophies, 
and  also  with  the  infinnities  of  a  thousand 
years  gathering  around  her,  irretrievably 
committed  as  she  now  is  to  many  old  customs 
which  cannot  be  suddenly  changed ;  pressed 
upon  by  the  transitions  of  trade,  and  new  and 
all  incalculable  modes,  fabrics,  arts,  machines, 
and  ctimpeting  populations — I  st»o  her  not 
diepiriteu,  not  weak,  but  well  reuiemlwring 
that  she  has  seen  dark  days  before  ;  indeed, 
with  a  kind  of  instinct  thot  she  sees  a  little 
better  in  a  cloudy  day,  and  that  in  storm  of 
battle  and  calamity  she  has  a  secret  vigor  and 
a  pulse  like  a  cannon.     I  see  her  in  her  old 
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it  be! 


Otb  British  men  of  letters  may  like  to  know 
the  Ibllowinir,  which  we  tiike  from  a  recent  num- 
ber of  the  American  Literary  Gazette  and  Pub- 
liAitrn*  Circular,  where  it  appcam  as  a  quotfw 
tion  from  a  Boston  newspaper:  <'Dr.  O.  W. 
Holmes  strongly  prei^cnted  the  case  ajrainst  the 
IHcraiy  and  public  men  of  Great  Drituin  lat<t 
eveoing.  He  arraign«Hl  I»rd  Brougham,  Dickens, 
Ttamyson,  the  English  Church,  the  London 
S9  and  Piiiic4,  for  their  silence  during  the 
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present  contest,  or  expressions  of  open  hostility  to 
this  country.  His  comments  upon  the  falsitj  to 
former  profe88e<l  principles,  frivolity,  and  mental 
complicity  with  slavery,  of  some  of  the  distin- 
guihlied  Knfrlishmen  whose  names  arc  household 
wonls  on  both  »i<les  of  the  .\tlantic,  exposal,  in  a 
masterly  maimer,  the  remarkable  eti'ect  of  na- 
tionil  wlfifhnesH  and  ingratitude  upon  men  of 
culture  and  refinement.** — Header, 
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A    BOKO   OP    PROVERBS. 


A  SONG  OP  PBOVERBS. 


Ai»— "Puh  about  the  Jomm." 
Lr  anoieiit  days,  tradition  says, 

When  Itnowledge  mooli  was  stinted— 
When  few  ooold  teaoh  and  fewer  preaohv 

And  books  wera  not  yet  printed — 
What  wise  men  thought,  by  pnidenoe  taaght. 

They  pithily  expounded  ; 
And  proverbs  safj^,  IVom  age  to  age. 
In  every  mouth  abounded. 

Oh,  blessings  on  the  men  of  yore. 
Who  wisdom  thus  augmented, 
And  left  a  store  of  easy  lore 
For  human  use  invented. 

Two  of  a  trade,  'twas  early  said. 

Do  very  ill  agree,  sir  ; 
A  beggar  hates  at  rich  men's  gates 

A  beggar's  fooe  to  see,  sir. 
Yet  tnulcB  there  are,  though  rather  rare. 

Where  men  are  not  so  jealous  ; 
Two  lawyers  know  the  coal  to  blow. 

Just  like  a  pair  of  bellows. 
Oh,  blessings,  etc. 

Birds  of  a  feather  flock  together  ; 

Like  fain  with  like  would  dwell,  sir  ; 
Tet  things  unlike  the  fknoy  strike, 

And  answer  pretty  well,  sir. 
You  know  Jack  Sprat :  ho  eats  no  ikt. 

His  wife  can  eat  no  lean,  sir  ; 
So  'twixt  the  two,  \iith  small  ado. 

They  lick  the  platter  clean,  sir. 
Oh,  blcssmgs,  etc. 

The  man  who  would  Charybdis  shun 

Must  make  a  cautiotis  movement, 
Or  else  he'll  into  Soylla  run — 

Which  would  be  no  improvement 
The  fish  that  left  the  frying-pan, 

On  feeling  that  desire,  sir. 
Took  little  by  their  change  of  plan. 

When  fluundcriug  in  the  fire,  sir. 
Oh,  blessings,  etc 

A  man  of  nous  from  a  glass  house 

Will  not  be  throwing  stones,  sir  ; 
A  mountain  may  bring  forth  a  mouse. 

With  many  throes  and  groans,  sir. 
A  friend  in  need's  a  iViend  indeed. 

And  prized  as  such  should  be,  sir  ; 
But  summer  friends,  when  summer  ends. 

Arc  off  and  o'er  the  sea,  sir. 
Oh,  blessings,  etc. 

Sour  grapes,  wo  cry,  of  things  too  high. 

Which  gives  our  pride  relief,  sir  ; 
Between  two  stools  the  bones  of  fools 

Arc  apt  to  come  to  grief,  sir. 
Truth,  some  folks  tell,  lies  in  a  well. 

Though  why  I  ne'er  could  see,  sir  ; 
But  some  opiiio  'tis  found  in  wine, 

Which  better  pleases  mo,  sir. 
Oh,  blessmgs,  etc 

Your  toil  and  pain  will  all  be  vain, 

To  try  to  milk  the  bull,  sir  ; 
.If  forth  you  jog  to  sheer  the  hog. 

You'll  get  more  cry  than  wool,  sir. 


Twonld  task  your  haad  to  worn  fSbb  Mud, 
Or  shAve  a  chin  thai'i  bara^Hr ; 

You  cannot  strip  a  Highland  Up 
Of  what  it  does  not  wear,  air. 
Oh,  blessings,  eto. 

Of  proverba  in  the  wamfm  styto 

If  now  you're  growing  wwijp 
I'll  try  again  to  raise  a  amile 

With  two  by  Lord  Dundreaiy. 
You  cannot  brew  good  Bargnndy 

Out  of  an  old  sow'a  ear,  sir ; 
Nor  can  you  make  a  nlken  pom 

From  very  sour  smiJl  bear,  air«M 
Oh,  blesungs,  etc. 

Now  he  who  listens  to  my  song. 

And  heeds  what  I  indite,  sir. 
Will  seldom  veiy  tu  go  wrong. 

And  often  will  go  right,  sir. 
But  whoso  hears  with  idle  ean. 

And  is  no  wiser  made,  sir, 
A  fool  is  he,  and  still  would  be. 

Though  in  a  mortar  brayod,  rir. 
Oh,  blessings,  etc 

^Blaekwood*9  Moffmrnf^tk 


THE  END  OP  THE  PLAT. 

BT  W.  V.  THACKBBAT. 

TnK  play  is  done ;  the  curtain  dropfe. 

Slow  falling  to  the  prompter's  Ml ; 
A  moment  yet  the  actor  stopo, 

And  looks  around,  to  say  fiuiewdl  I 
R  is  an  irksome  work  and  task  ; 

And,  when  he's  laughed  and  said  hit  mj^ 
He  shows,  as  he  removes  his  mask, 

A  face  that's  anything  bat  gay.  .  •  • 


Who  knows  the  insorutaUo  dcaigD? 

Blessed  be  He  who  took  and  nvo  1 
Why  should  your  mother,  Charlei,  -not 

Be  weeping  at  her  darling's  grave  T 
We  bow  to  Heaven,  that  willed  it  so ; 

That  darkly  rules  the  frte  of  all ; 
That  sends  the  respite  or  the  blow; 

That's  free  to  give  or  to  recalL  •  •  • 


So  such  shall  mourn,  In  life's  advanoo. 

Bear  hopes,  dear  friends,  nntimelj  UIM  | 
Shall  grieve  for  many  a  forfeit  chaooe. 

And  longing  passion  nnftilfiUed. 
Amen  !  whatever  fete  be  sent. 

Pray  Go<i  the  heart  may  kindly  g^oWp 
Although  the  head  with  cares  be  bent,    - 

And  whitened  with  the  winter  i 


Come  wealth  or  want,  ooroe  good  or  01, 

Let  young  and  old  accept  their  pari. 
And  bow  before  the  Awftil  Will, 

And  bear  it  with  an  honest  heart 
Who  misses,  or  who  wins  tbo  prinT 

Go,  lose  or  conqoer  as  you  oan : 
But  if  you  fell,  or  if  yon  i ' 

Be  each,  pray  Qod,  %  { 
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PART  in. — GBAPTBR  Til. 

Wonders  oome  natural  at  fifteen;  the 
farmer's  son  of  Ramore,  though  a  little  da«- 
Kled  at  the  moment,  was  by  no  means  thrown 
off  his  balance  by  the  flattering  attentions  of 
La<lj  Frankland,  vho  said  everything  that 
was  agreeable  and  forgot  that  she  had  said  it, 
and  ^ent  over  the  same  ground  again  half  a 
dozen  times,  somewhat  to  the  contempt  of 
Colin,  who  knew  nothing  about  fine  ladies, 
but  had  all  a  boy^s  disdain  for  a  silly  woman. 
Thanks  to  his  faculty  of  silence,  and  his  in- 
tense pride,  Colin  conducted  himself  with 
great  external  propriety  when  he  dined  with 
his  new  friends.  Nobody  knew  the  fright  he 
was  in,  nor  the  strain  of  determination  not 
to  commit  himself,  which  was  worthy  of  some- 
thing more  important  than  a  dinner.  But 
after  all,  though  it  shed  a  reflected  glory 
over  his  path  for  a  short  time,  Sir  Thomas 
Frankland 's  dinner  and  all  its  bewildering 
accessories  was  but  an  afihir  of  a  day,  and  the 
only  reol  result  it  left  behind  was  a  conviction 
in  the  mind  of  Lauderdale  that  his  young 
proldfjfi  was  born  to  better  fortune.  From 
that  day  the  tall  student  hovered,  benignly 
reflective,  like  a  tall  genie  over  Colin's  boyish 
career.  He  was  the  boy *s  tutor  so  far  as  that 
was  possible  where  the  teacher  was  himself 
but  one  step  in  advance  of  the  pupil ;  and  as 
to  matters  speculative  and  philosophical,  Lau- 
derdale's monologue,  delivered  high  up  in 
the  air  over  his  head,  became  the  accompani- 
ment and  perpetual  stimulation  of  all  Colin's 
thoughts.  The  training  was  strange,  but  by 
no  means  unnatural,  nor  out  of  harmony 
with  the  habits  of  the  boy's  previous  life,  for 
much  homely  philosophy  was  current  at  Ra- 
more,  and  Colin  had  been  used  to  receive  all 
kinds  of  comments  upon  human  affiiirs  with 
his  daily  bread.  Naturally  enough,  however, 
the  sentiments  of  thirty  and  those  of  fitleen 
were  not  always  harmonious,  and  the  impar- 
tial and  tolerant  though tfulness  of  his  tall 
friend  much  exasperated  Colin  in  the  absolu- 
tism of  his  youth. 

**  Tm  a  man  of  the  age,"  Lauderdale 
would  say,  as  they  traversed  the  crowded 
streets  together;  **  by  which  I  am  claiming 
no  superiority  over  you,  callant,  but  far  the 
contrary,  if  you  were  but  wise  enough  token. 
I've  fallen  into  the  groove  like  the  rest  of 
mankind,  and  think  in  limits  as  belongs  to 
my  century — which  is  but  a  poor  half-and- 
half  kind  of  century,  to  say  the  best  of  it — 
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but  you  are  of  all  the  ttges,  and  kxu)w  noth- 
ing about  limits  or  poeaibilities.  Don't  in* 
terrupt  me,"  said  the  placid  giant ;  <'  yon 
are  far  too  talkative  for  a  laddie,  as  I  Imve 
said  before.  I  tell  you  I'm  a  man  of  the  age  : 
Pve  no  very  particular  faith  in  anything. 
In  a  kind  of  a  way,  everything's  true ;  but 
you  needna  tell  me  that  a  man  that  believes 
like  thai  will  never  make  much  mark  in  this 
world  or  any  other  world  I  ever  heard  tell  of. 
I  know  that  a  great  deal  better  than  you  do. 
The  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  contradict 
me ;  it^s  good  for  you,  and  it  does  me  no 
harm." 

Colin  acted  upon  this  permission  to  the 
full '  extent  of  all  his  youthful  prowess  and 
prejudices,  and  went  on  learning  his  Latin 
and  Greek,  and  discussing  all  manner  of  ques- 
tions in  heaven  and  earth,  with  the  fervor  of 
a  boy  and  a  Scotsman.  They  kept  together, 
this  strange  pair,  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
short  winter  days,  taking  long  walks,  when 
they  left  the  university,  through  the  noisy, 
dirty  streets,  upon  which  Lauderdale  mor- 
alised ;  and  sometimes  through  the  duller 
squares  and  crescents  of  respectability  which 
formed  the  frame  of  the  picture.  Sometimes 
their  peregrinations  conclude  in  Colin's  lit- 
tle room,  when  they  renewed  their  arguments 
over  the  oat-cakes  and  cheese  which  came  in 
periodical  hampers  from  Ramore  ;  and  some- 
times Lauderdale  gave  his  proteffi  a  cheap 
and  homely  dinner  at  the  tavern  where  they 
had  first  broken  bread  together.  But  not  even 
Colin,  much  less  any  of  his  less  familiar  ac- 
quaintances, knew  where  the  tall  mentor 
lived,  or  how  he  managed  to  maintain  himself 
at  college.  He  said  he  had  his  lodging  pro- 
vided for  him,  when  any  inquiry  was  made,  and 
added,  with  an  odd,  humorous  look,  that  his 
was  an  honorable  occupation  ;  but  Lauderdale 
afforded  no  further  clue  to  his  own  means  ^r 
dwelling-place.  He  smiled,  but  he  was  se- 
cret and  gave  no  sign.  As  for  hb  studies,  ho 
made  but  such  moderate  progress  in  them  as 
was  natural  to  his  age  and  his  character. 
No  particular  spur  of  ambition  seemed  to 
stimulate  the  man  whose  habits  were  formed 
by  this  time,  and  who  found  enjo3rment  enough, 
it  appeared,  in  universal  speculation.  When 
he  failed,  his  reflections  as  to  the  effect  of 
failure  upon  the  mind  of  man,  and  the  secon- 
dary importance  after  ail  of  mere  material 
success,  **  which  always  turns  out  more  dis- 
appointing to  a  reflective  spirit  than  an  actoal 
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bwak-down,"  the  philosopher  would  say, »» be- 
ing ajo  another  evidence  how  far  reality 
falls  short  of  the  idea,"  became  more  piquant 
than  usual ;  and  when  he  succeeded,  the 
same  sentiments  moderated  his  satisfaction. 
**  Oh  ay,  Tve  got  the  prize,"  he  said,  holding 
it  on  a  level  wi4h  Culin*8  head,  and  regarding 
its  resplendent  binding  with  a  smile  ;  *^  which 
is  to  say,  Tve  found  out  that  it's  only  a  book 
with  the  college  arms  stampcrd  upon  it,  and 
no  a  palpable  satisfaction  to  the  soul  as  I 
might  have  imagined  it  to  be,  had  it  been 
yours,  boy,  instead  of  mine." 

But  with  all  this  com{)08UTe  of  feeling  as 
respected  his  own  success,  Lauderdale  was  as 
eager  as  a  boy  about  tlie  progress  of  his  pu- 
pil. "When  the  prize  lay  in  Colin's  way,  his 
friend  spared  no  pains  to  stimulate  and  en- 
courage and  help  him  on ;  and  as  yearfl 
pastted,  and  the  personal  pride  of  the  elder 
became  involved  in  the  success  of  the  younger, 
Lauderdale^s  anxieties  awoke  a  certain  impa- 
tience in  the  bosom  of  his  proteje.  C'i)lin  wnn 
ambitious  enough  in  his  own  person ;  but  he 
turned  naturally  with  sensitive  boyish  priilo 
against  the  arguments  and  inducements  which 
had  so  little  influence  upon  the  speaker  him- 
self. 

**  You  urge  me  on,"  said  the  country  lad ; 
•*  but  you  think  it  does  not  matter  for  your- 
self." And  though  it  was  Colin 's  third  ses- 
sion, and  he  reckoned  himself  a  man,  he  was 
jealous  to  think  that  Lauderdale  urged  upon 
him  what  he  did  not  think  it  worth  his  while 
to  practise  in  his  own  person. 

**  When  a  thing's  spoilt  in  the  making,  it 
matters  less  what  use  ye  put  it  to,"  said  tlie 
philosopher.  It  was  a  bright  day  in  March, 
and  they  were  seated  on  tlie  grass  together 
in  a  ct)rnerof  the  green,  hx)king  at  tlje  pretty 
groups  al)out,  of  women  and  children — chil- 
dren and  women,  perhaps  not  over-tidy,  if 
you  looked  closely  into  the  matter,  but  pic- 
turesque to  look  at — some  watching  the 
patches  of  white  linen  bleaching  on  the 
grass,  some  busily  engaged  over  their  needle- 
work, and  all  of  them  occupied  : — it  was 
comfortable  to  tliink  they  could  escape  from 
the  dingy  **  closes  "  and  unsavory  **  lands" 
of  the  neighlwrhood.  The  tall  student 
stretched  his  long  lim^w  on  the  grass,  and 
watched  the  people  about  with  reflective 
eyes.  «*  There's  nothing  in  this  world  so  im- 
portant to  a  man  as  a  right  beginning,"  he 
went  on.    **  As  for  me,  I'm  all  astray,  and 
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can  never  win  to  any  certain  end — ^do  th«l 
I*m  complaining,  or  taking  a  gloomy  Tiew  of 
things  in  general ;  I*ra  juet  as  happy  in  my 
way  as  other  folk  are  in  thdni — bat  tbat*8 
no  the  question  under  discuflBioii.  When  a 
man  reaches  my  years  without  coming  to 
anything,  heUl  never  come  to  much  all  his 
days ;  but  you're  only  a  callant,  and  have  all 
the  world  before  you,"  said  Lauderdale.  He 
did  not  look  at  Cblin  as  ho  spoke,  but  went 
on  in  his  usual  monotone,  looking  into  the 
blue  air,  in  which  he  saw  much  that  was  not 
visililo  to  the  eager  young  eyes  which  kept 
gazing  at  him.  **  When  I  was  like  you,"  be 
continued,  with  a  half-pathetic,  balf-hamor- 
ous  smile,  "  it  looked  like  misery  and  despa^ 
to  feel  that  I  was  not  to  get  my  own  way  in 
this  world.  I'm  terribly  indiflercnt  now-a^ 
da3'i — one  kind  of  life  is  just  as  good  as  an« 
other  as  long  as  a  man  has  something  to  do 
that  he  can  think  to  bo  his  duty  ;  but  such 
feelings  are  no  for  you,"  said  Colin*s  tutor, 
waking  up  suddenly.  ••  For  you,  laddie, 
there *s  nothing  grand  in  the  world  that 
s!iould  not  be  possible.  The  lot  that's  ao^ 
comprrhed  is  aye  more  or  less  a  failure ;  but 
there's  always  something  splendid  in  the  life 
that  is  to  come." 

*•  You  talk  to  me  as  if  I  were  a  child  ? "  said 
Colin,  with  a  little  indignation;  *'yoa  see 
things  in  their  true  liglit  yourself;  but  yod 
treat  me  like  a  baby.  What  can  there  be  that 
is  splendid  in  my  life? — a  fanner's  son,  with 
{)erhaps  the  chance  of  a  conntiy  church  lor 
my  highest  liope — after  all  kinds  of  signii^ 
and  confessions  and  calls  and  presbyteries. 
It  would  be  splendid,  indeed,"  said  the  hd, 
with  boyish  contempt,  **  to  bo  plucked  by  a 
country  presbytery  that  don't  know  six  words 
of  Greek,  or  objected  to  by  a  congr^^tion  of 
ploughmen.  That's  all  a  man  has  to  look  for 
in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  you  know  it, 
Lauderdale,  as  well  as  I  do." 

Colin  broke  off  suddenly,  with  a  great  desl 
of  heat  and  impatience.  He  was  eightesD| 
and  he  was  of  the  advanced  party,  the  Toong 
Scotland  of  his  time.  The  dogmatic  Old 
Scotland,  which  hived  to  bind  and  linfit, 
and  make  conlcssicms  and  sign  the  same,  be^ 
longed  to  the  past  centuries.  As  for  Golin's 
set,  they  were  **  viewy  "  as  the  yoang  men 
at  Oxf«)rd  used  to  bo  in  the  days  of  Froude 
and  Newman.  Colin 's  own  ••  views  "  were 
of  a  vague  description  enough,  but  of  the 
most  revolutionary  tendency.    He  did  not 
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belie?e  in  Preebyterj,  nor  in  that  rule  of 
Charoh  government  which  in  Scotland  is 
known  as  Lord  Aberdeen's  Act ;  and  his 
ideas  respecting  extempore  worship  and  com- 
mon prayers  were  much  unsettled.  But  as 
neither  Colin  nor  his  set  had  any  distinct 
model  to  fall  back  upon,  nor  any  clear  per- 
ception of  what  they  wanted,  the  present  re- 
sult of  their  enlightenment  was  simply  the 
unpleasant  one  of  general  discontent  with  ex- 
isting things,  and  a  restless  contempt  for  the 
neoessary  accessories  of  their  lot. 

*'  *  Plucked  *  is  no  a  word  in  use  in  Scot- 
huid,**  said  Lauderdale  ;  **  it  smncks  of  the 
English  universities,  which  are  altogether  a 
different  matter.  As  for  tbe  Westminster 
Confession,  I'm  no  clear  that  I  could  put  my 
name  to  that  myself  as  my  act  and  deed — but 
joa  are  but  a  callant,  and  don't  know  your 
own  mind  as  yet.  Meaning  no  offence  to 
you,"  be  continued,  waving  his  hand  to 
Colin,  who  showed  signs  of  impatience,  <*  I 
was  once  a  laddie  myself.  Between  eigh- 
teen and  eight-and-twcnty  you'll  change  your 
ways  of  thinking,  and  neither  you  nor  me 
can  prophesy  what  they'll  end  in.  As  for 
the  congregation  of  ploughmen,  I  would  be 
very  easy  about  you  if  that  was  the  worst 
danger.  Men  that  are  al)out  day  and  night 
in  the  fields  when  all's  still,  cannot  hut  linvc 
thoughts  in  their  minds  now  and  then.  But 
it's  no  what  you  are  going  to  be,  I'm  think- 
ing of,"  said  Colin 's  counsellor,  raising  him- 
•olf  from  the  grass  with  a  spark  of  unusual 
light  in  his  eyes,  **  but  what  3'ou  rmght  be, 
Imddie.  It's  no  a  great  preacher,  far  less 
wliat  they  call  a  popular  minister,  that  would 
please  me.  What  I'm  thinking  of  i^,  the  ' 
Man  that  is.  aye  to  be  looked  for,  but  never  , 
comes.  ^Tm  speaking  like  a  woman,  and 
thinking  like  a  woman,"  he  said,  with  a 
•mile;  '*thsy  have  a  kind  of  privilege  to 
keep  tbetr  ideal.  For  my  part,  I  ought  to 
bare  more  sense,  if  experience  counted  for 
•nything;  but  Tve  no  &ith  in  experience. 
And,  speaking  of  that,"  said  -the  philo6oplH*r, 
dropping  back  again  softly  on  tlie  gret^nsward, 
**  what  a  grand  outlet  for  wliat  I'm  calling 
the  ideal  was  that  old  promise  of  the  Messiah 
who  was  to  come!  It  may  still  be  so  for 
Anything  I  can  tell,  though  I  cannot  say  that 
I  pat  much  trust  in  the  Jews.  But  aye  to 
\m  able  to  hope  that  the  next  new  soul  might ' 
be  the  one  that  was  above  failure  must  have  , 
a  woiMlerful  solace  to  those  that  had ! 
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failed  and  lost  heart.  To  be  sure,  they 
missed  him  when  he  came,"  continued  Lau* 
derdale;  *' that  was  natural,  lluman  nat- 
ure is  aye  defective  in  action ;  but  a  grand 
idea  like  that  makes  all  the  difference  be- 
tween us  and  the  beasts,  and  would  do,  if 
there  were  a  hundred  theories  of  develop- 
ment, which  I  would  not  have  you  put  faith 
in,  laddie,"  continued  the  volunteer  tutor. 
'*  Steam  and  iron  make  awful  progress,  but 
no  man — " 

**  That  is  one  of  your  favorite  theories," 
said  Colin,  who  was  ready  for  any  amount 
of  argument ;  **  though  iron  and  steam  are 
dead  and  stationary,  but  for  the  Mind  which 
is  always  developing.  What  you  say  is  a 
kind  of  paradox;  but  you  like  paradoxes, 
Lauderdale." 

*<  Everything's  a  paradox,"  said  the  reflec- 
tive giant,  getting  up  slowly  from  the  turf. 
<<  The  grass  is  damp,  and  the  wind's  cold, 
and  I  don't  mean  to  sit  here  and  haver  non- 
sense any  longer.  Come  along,  and  I'll 
see  you  home.  What  I  like  women  for  is, 
that  they're  seldom  subject  to  the  real,  or 
convinced  by  what  you  callants  call  reason. 
Reason  and  reality  are  terrible  fictions  at  the 
bottom.  I  more  believe  in  facts,  for  my 
part.  The  worst  of  it  is,  that  a  woman's 
i'l(>nl  is  apt  to  look  a  terrible  idiot  when  she 
sets  it  up  before  the  world,"  continued  Lau- 
derdale, his  face  brightening  gradually  with 
one  of  his  slow  smiles.  *'  The  ladies'  novels 
are  instructive  on  that  point.  But  there's 
few  things  in  this  world  so  pleasant  as  to 
liave  a  woman  at  hand  that  believes  in  you," 
he  said,  suddenly  breaking  off  in  his  dis- 
course at  an  utterly  unexpected  moment. 
Colin  was  startled  by  the  unlooked-for  si- 
lence, and  by  the  sound  of  something  like  a 
sigh  which  disturbed  the  air  over  his  head, 
and  being  still  but  a  boy,  and  not  superior  to 
mischief,  looked  up,  with  a  little  laughter. 

**  Y'ou  must  have  once  had  a  woman  who 
believed  in  you,  or  you  would  not  speak  so 
r(>elingly,"  said  the  lad,  in  his  youthful 
amusement;  and  then  Colin,  too,  stopped 
short,  having  encountered  quite  an  unaccus- 
tomed look  in  his  companion's  face. 

'^  Ay,"  said  Lauderdale,  and  then  there 
was  a  pause.  **  If  it  were  not  that  life  is 
aye  a  failure,  there  would  be  some  oases 
harder  than  could  be  borne,"  he  continued, 
after  a  moment;  *<  no  that  I'm  complaining; 
but  if  I  were  you,  laddie,  I  would  sot  my 
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&C0  dead  against  fortune,  and  make  up  my 
mind  to  win.  And  speaking  of  winning, 
when  did  you  bear  of  jour  grand  English 
friends,  and  the  callant  you  picked  out  of  the 
loch  ?  Have  they  ever  been  here  in  Glas^w 
again?" 

At  which  qaestion  Colin  drew  himself  to 
his  full  height,  as  he  always  did  at  Ilarry 
Frankland*s  name  ;  he  was  ashamed  now  to 
express  his  natural  antagonism  to  the  English 
lad  in  frank  speech  as  he  had  been  used  to  do, 
but  he  insensibly  elevated  his  bead,  which, 
when  he  did  not  stoop,  as  he.  had  a' habit  of 
doing,  began  to  approach  much  more  nearly 
than  of  old  to  the  altitude  of  his  friend's. 

**  I  know  nothing  about  their  movements/' 
he  said,  shortly.  '*  As  for  winning,  I  don*t 
sec  wliat  connection  there  can  \ye  between  the 
Franklands  and  any  victory  of  mine.  You 
don't  suppose  Miss  Matilda  believes  in  me, 
do  you  ?  **  said  Colin,  with  an  uni-asy  laugh  ; 
"  for  that  would  be  a  mistake,"  ho  contin- 
ued, a  moment  afler.  <*  She  believes  in  her 
cousin." 

*'  Maybe,"  said  Lauderdale,  in  his  oracular 
way,  **  it's  an  uncanny  kind  of  relationship 
upon  the  whole ;  but  I  would  not  be  the  one 
to  answer  for  it,  especially  if  it's  him  she's 
expected  to  believe  in.  But  there  were  no 
Miss  Matildas  in  my  mind,"  he  added,  with 
a  smile.  '*  FU  no  ask  what  she  had  to  do  in 
yours,  for  you're  but  a  callant,  as  I  have  to 
remind  you  twenty  times  in  a  day.  But  such 
lodgers  are  no  to  be  encouraged,"  said  Colin's 
adviser,  with  seriousness ;  **  when  tliey  get 
into  a  young  head  it's  hard  to  get  them  out 
again ;  and  the  worst  of  them  is,  that  they 
take  more  room  than  their  fair  share,  lluvc 
you  got  your  essay  well  in  hand  for  the  prin- 
cipal ?  That's  more  to  the  purpose  than  Miss 
Matilda ;  and  now  the  end  of  the  session's 
drawing  near,  and  I'm  a  thought  anxious 
about  the  philosophy  class.  Yon  Highland 
colt  with  the  red  hair  will  run  you  close,  if 
you  don't  take  heed.  It's  no  prizes  I'm 
thinking  upon,"  said  Lauderdale ;  **  it's  the 
whole  plan  of  the  campaign.  I'll  come  np 
and  talk  it  all  over  again,  if  yon  want  advice ; 
but  I've  great  confidence  in  your  own  genius." 
As  he  said  this,  he  laid  his  hand  upon  the 
lad's  shoulder ,*and  looked  down  into  his  eyes. 
'*  Summer's  the  time  to  dream,"  said  the  tall 
student,  with  a  smile  and  a  sigh.  Perhaps 
he  had  given  undue  importance  to  the  name 
of  Miss  Matilda.    He  looked  into  the  ftesh 
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yonng  face  with  that  mlztoro  of  aflbeiSon  tal 
pathos — ambition  for  the  bid,  miDglcd  with 
a  generous,  tender  envy  of  him— -wkidh  all 
along  had  moved  the  elder  muk  in  hk  inli^ 
course  with  Colin.  The  look  for  ooee  pn- 
etrated  through  the  mista  of  ouetooi  wad 
touched  the  boy's  heart. 

«'  You  are  very  good  to  me,  Laaderdale," 
he  said,  with  a  little  effusion  7  at  the  socrad 
of  which  words  his  fViend  granped  his  sIkniI- 
der  affectionately  and  went  off,  without  mj- 
ing  anything  more,  into  the  dingy  Okijgaw 
streets.  Colin  himself  paoacd  a  minata  to 
watch  the  tall,  retreating  figure  before  be 
climbed  his  own  tedious  stair.  **  Sanfmer^ 
the  time  to  dream,"  lie  repeated  to  himMlf, 
with  a  certain  brightness  in  his  fiMe,  Mid 
went  np  the  darkling  stairoase  three  atafS  «t 
a  time,  stimulated  most  probaUy  bj  KMi 
thoughts  more  exciting  than  anything  eott- 
nected  with  college  prises  or  esMiya.  It  wm 
the  end  of  March,  and  already  now  aiMl  Um 
a  chance  breeze  whispered  to  Colin  that  tbi 
primroses  had  begun  to  peep  out  about  tbi 
roots  of  the  trees  in  all  the  soft  gleua  of  tbi 
Holy  Loch.  It  had  only  been  in  the  prevhw 
spring  that  primroses  became  anything  mora 
to  Colin  than  they  were  to  P^ter  Bell ;  bit 
now  the  youth's  eyes  were  anointed,  be  had 
begun  to  write  poetry,  and  to  taate  the  d^ 
lights  of  life.  Though  he  had  already  leavMd 
to  turn  his  verses  with  the  oonseiouB  deoi^ 
tion  of  a  Moore,  itt  did  not  oeoar  to  Oolia  Ml 
possible  that  the  life  which  waa  ao  ewcet  am 
year  might  not  be  equally  delightfiil  tbeanl, 
or  that  anything  could  occur  to  deprive  bbb 
of  the  companionship  he  was  looking  forwiid 
to.  He  had  never  received  any  sbockyKiB 
his  youthful  oertainty  of  pleasnre,  aad  did 
not  stop  to  think  that  the  obaooe  wUob 
brought  Sir  Thomas  Frankiand'a  nunery,  and 
with  it  his  pretty  miss,  to  tbe  Castle,  far  dl 
the  long  spring  and  summer,  might  never  v»> 
cur  again.  So  he  went  up-etaira  time  altili 
at  a  time,  in  the  dingy  twUight,aiid  ntdoim 
to  his  essay,  raising  now  mod  tben  trium- 
phant, youthful  eyes,  which  aurreyed  tbe 
mean  walls  and  poor  little  room  without  aee- 
ing  anything  of  the  poverty,  and  making  iU 
his  young,  arrogant,  absolute  phiioeeyty 
sweet  with  thoughts  of  the  priauNMS»  nod 
the  awaking  waters,  and  the  other  bummi 
creature,  the  child  Eve  of  the  boy's  Fundiw. 
This  was  how  Colin  managed  to  eompoM  tUa 
eesay,  which  drew  tean  of  1  ~ 
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wad  MBOlioB  from  Laiidardale's  eyes,  and 
dMded  the  proleteor  himself  with  its  promise 
of  ^oquence,  and  seoored  the  prise  in  the 
pkUotophy  dasB.  The  Highland  colt  with 
the  red  hair,  who  was  CJolin's  rival,  was  very 
arneh  •oooder  in  his  views,  and  had  twenty 
times  more  logic  in  his  composition  ;  hut  the 
piofsMor  was  dasled,  and  the  class  itself 
•ould  soaroely  forbear  its  applause.  Colin 
wmA  home  accordingly  covered  with  glory. 
He  was  nearly  nineteen ;  he  was  one  of  the 
moat  promising  students  of  the  year ;  he  had 
already  distinguished  himself  sufficiently  to 
attract  the  attention  of  people  interested  in 
floUege  snooeeses;  and  he  had  all  the  long 
iommer  before  him,  and  no  one  could  teU 
Iww  many  rambles  about  the  glens,  how 
■MDy  voyages  across  the  loch,  how  many  re> 
naiches  into  the  wonders  of  the  hills.  He 
bade  fiurewell  to  Lauderdale  with  a  momen- 
tuy  seriousness,  but  forgot  before  the  smoke 
•f  Glasgow  waa  out  of  sight  that  he  had  ever 
ported  from  anybody,  or  that  all  his  friends 
were  not  awaiting  him  in  this  summer  of  de> 

CHAPTIE  Tin. 

**€kMai  away  into  the  fire;  it's  bonnie 
^PHither,  but  it's  sharp  on  the  hillside,"  said 
the  mistress  of  Ramore.  '*  I  never  wearied 
§»  you,  Colin,  so  much  as  I've  done  this 
No  that  there  was  ony  particular  oo- 
B,  for  we've  a'  been  real  vrcel,  and  a  good 
B,  and  baith  bairns  and  beasts  keeping 
health ;  but  the  heart's  awfu'  capri- 
oanna  hear  reason.  Ck>me  in  bye 
to  the  fire." 

<' There's  been  three  days  of  east  wind," 
mid  the  fiurmer,  who  had  gone  across  the  loch 
to  meet  his  son,  and  bring  him  home  in  tri- 
UKpt>«  '*  which  accounts  £ar  your  mother's 
OOiZiety,  Colin.  When  there's  plenty  of  blue 
dty,  and  the  sun  shining,  there's  naething 
ilw  hasna  courage  for.  What's  doing  in 
OloHgowT  or  rather  what's  doing  at  the  col- 
lege T  or,  maybe,  if  you  insist  upon  it,  what 
MO  yam  doing  ?  for  that's  the  most  important 
•ono." 
To  which  Colin,  who  was  almost  as  shy  of 
of  his  own  achievements  as  of  old, 
fisr  answer  some  bald  account  of  the 
np  of  the  session  and  of  hit  own 
*'  i  told  you  all  about  it  in  my  last 
r,"  he  Mid,  hurrying  over  the  narrative ; 
**  thsBO  was  nothing  out  of  the  common. 
TbU  ne  father  all  the  news  of  the  pariah— 
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who  is  at  home  and  who  is  away,  and  if  any 
of  the  visitors  have  oome  yet  ?  "  said  the  lad, 
with  a  conscious  tremor  in  his  voice.  Moat 
likely  his  mother  understood  what  he  meant. 

**  It's  ower  early  for  visitors  yet,"  she 
said,  **  though  I  think  for  my  part  there's 
nothing  like  the  spring,  with  the  days  length- 
ening, and  the  light  aye  eking  and  eking  it> 
self  out.  To  be  sure,  there's  the  east  winds, 
which  is  a  sore  drawback,  but  it  has  nae  great 
effect  on  the  west  coast.  The  castle  woods 
are  wonderful  bonnie,  Colin :  near  as  bonnie 
as  they  were  last  year,  when  a'  those  bright 
English  baimies  made  the  place  look  cheer> 
ful.  I  wonder  the  earl  bides  there  so  seldom 
himself.  He's  no  rich,  to  be  sure,  but  it's  a 
moderate  kind  of  a  phioe.  If  I  had  enough 
money  I  would  rather  live  there  than  in  the 
queens  parlor,  and  so  the  minister  says. 
You'll  have  to  go  down  to  the  manse  the 
mom,  and  tell  them  a'  about  your  prizes, 
Colin,"  said  his  proud  mother,  looking  at 
him  with  beaming  eyes.  She  pot  her  head 
upon  her  boy's  shoulder,  and  patted  him 
8(^y  as  he  stood  beside  her.  **  He  takes  a 
great  interest  in  what  you're  doing  at  the 
college,"  she  continued ;  **  he  says  you're  a 
credit  to  the  parish,  and  so  I  hope  you'll  aye 
be,"  said  Mrs.  Campbell.  She  had  not  any 
doubt  on  the  subject  so  far  as  her  own  con- 
victions went. 

**  He  does  not  know  me,"  said  the  impa- 
tient Colin ;  *'  but  1*11  go  to  the  manse  to- 
morrow if  you  like.  It's  half-way  to  the 
castle,"  he  said,  under  his  breath,  and  then 
felt  himself  color,  much  to  his  annoyance, 
under  bis  mother's  eyes. 

•<  There's  plenty  folk  to  visit,"  said  the 
farmer.  '<  As  for  the  castle,  it's  out  of  our 
vfay ,  no  to  say  it  looked  awfu'  doleful  the  last 
time  I  was  by.  The  pastor  would  get  it  but 
for  the  name  of  the  thing.  We've  had  a 
wonderful  year,  take  it  a'  Uiegither,  and  the 
weather  is  promising  for  this-  jeason.  If 
you're  no  over-grand  with  all  your  honors,  I 
would  be  glad  of  your  advice,  as  soon  as 
you've  rested,  about  the  Easter  fields.  I'm 
thinking  of  some  changes,  and  there's  nae 
time  to  lose." 

'<  If  you  would  but  let  the  biddie  take 
breath ! ' '  said  the  farmer's  wife.  <  *  New  out 
of  all  his  toils  and  his  troubles,  and  you  can- 
na  refrain  fVom  the  Easter  fields.  It's  my 
belief,"  said  the  mistress,  with  a  little  sol- 
emnity, <'  that  proeperity  is  awfu'  trying  to* 
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the  Boul.  I  dinna  think  yoa  ever  cared  for 
siller,  Ckilin,  till  now ;  but  instead  of  reioic- 
ing  in  your  heart  over  the  Almighty's  bless- 
ing, I  hear  nothing,  from  morning  to  night, 
but  about  mair  profit.  It's  no  what  I've  been 
used  to,"  said  Colin's  mother,  '<  and  there's 
mony  a  thing  mair  important  that  I  want  to 
hear  about.  Eh  !  Colin,  it's  my  hope  you'll 
no  get  to  be  over-fond  of  this  world !  " 

*'  If  this  world  meant  no  more  than  a  fifty 
pound  or  so  in  the  bank,"  said  big  Colin, 
with  a  smile  ;  *<  but  there's  no  denying  it's  a 
wonderful  comfort  to  have  a  bit  margin,  and 
no  be  aye  from  hand  to  mouth.  As  soon  as 
your  mother's  satisfied  with  looking  at  you, 
you  can  come  out  to  me,  Colin,  and  have  a 
look  at  the  beasts.  It's  a  pleasure  to  see 
them.  Apart  from  profit,  Jeanie,"  said  the 
farmer,  with  his  humorous  look,  **  if  you  ob- 
ject to  that,  it's  grand  to  see  such  an  improve- 
ment in  a  breed  of  living  creatures  that  you 
and  me  spend  so  much  of  our  time  among. 
Next  to  bonnie  bairns,  bonnie  cattle's  a  rea- 
sonable pride  for  a  farmer,  no  to  say  but  that 
making  siller  in  any  honest  way  is  as  laud- 
able an  occupation  as  I  ken  of  for  a  man  with 
a  family  like  mo." 

*'  If  it  doesna  take  up  your  heart,"  said  the 
mibtress.  **  But  it's  awfu'  to  hear  folk  how 
they  crave  siller  for  siller's  sake ;  especially 
in  a  place  like  this,  where  there's  aye  stran- 
gers coming  and  going,  and  a'  body's  aye 
trying  how  much  is  to  be  got  for  everything. 
I  promised  the  laddies  ar  holiday  the  mom  to 
hear  a'  Colin *s  dews,  and  you're  no  to  take 
him  off  to  byres  and  ploughed  land  the  very 
first  day,  though  I  dinna  say  but  I  would  like 
him  to  see  Gowan's  calf,"  said  the  farmer's 
wife,  yielding  a  little  in  her  superior  virtue. 
As  for  Colin,  he  sat  very  impatiently  through 
tills  conversation,  vainly  attempting  to  bring 
in  the  question  which  he  longed,  yet  did  not 
like,  to  ask. 

<*  I  suppose  the  visitors  vrill  oome  early,  as 
the  weather  is  so  fine  ?  "  ho  ventured  to  say 
as  6c»n  as  there  was  a  pause. 

"  Oh,  ay,  the  Glasgow  folks,"  said  Mrs. 
•Campbell ;  and  she  gave  a  curious,  inquiring 
glance  at  her  son,  who  was  looking  out  of 
the  window  with  -every  appearance  of  ab- 
straction. <*  Do  you  know  anybody  that's 
coming,  Colin  ?  "  said  the  anxious  mother ; 
-*<some  of  your  new  friends?"  And  Colin 
was  so  sensible  of  her  look,  tl  ongh  his  eyes 
'Were  turned  in  exactly  the  opposite  direction, 


that  his  face  grew  erimBOO  op  to  the  gnti 
waves  of  brown  hair  whi<^  W6fe  alwmji  tuft- 
bling  about  his  forehead.  He  thnut  hi** 
heavy  lovelocks  off  his  temples  with  aa  in- 
patient hand,  and  got  up  and  mat  to  the 
window  that  his  confusion  might  not  be  Tin* 
ble.  Big  Colin  of  Ramore  was  at  the  window 
too,  darkening  the  apartment  with  his  graal 
bulk,  and  the  fieurmer  laid  bis  hand  on  his 
son's  shoolder  with  a  homely  ronghnsaSy 
partly  assumed  to  conceal  his  real  feeing. 

'*  How  tall  are  yoa,  laddie?  no  muoh 
short  of  me  now,"  he  said.  <«  Look  heie» 
Jeanie,  at  your  son."  The  nistress  pat 
down  her  work,  and  came  up  to  them,  d^ 
feating  all  Colin's  attempts  to  escape  hsr 
look ;  but  in  the  moan  time  she,  too.  forgui 
the  blushes  of  her  boy  in  the  pteasant  sight 
before  her.  She  was  but  a  little  woman  lisr* 
self,  eonsidered  in  the  coantryside  rather  too 
soft  and  delicate  for  a  farmer's  wife;  and 
with  all  the  delicious  oonfidenee  of  love  end 
weakness,  the  tender  woman  looked  np  at  hsr 
husband  and  her  son. 

**  Young  Mr.  Frankland's  No  half  so  Inll 
as  Colin,"  said  the  proud  mother ;  ''  nO  that 
height  is  anything  to  brag  about 
thmgs  else  is  conformable.  He's 
enough,  and  a  strong-built  callant,  bat 
there's  a  great  diflMrence,  thongh,  to  be 
sure ;  his  mother  is  just  as  pioad,"  said  the 
mistress,  bearing  her  conscious  superiority 
with  meekness ;  **  it's  a  grand  thing  that 
we're  a'  best  pleased  vrith  our  ain." 

''  When  did  yoa  see  young  Fraokhuid?  " 
said  Colin,  hastily.  The  two  boys  bad 
scarcely  met  since  the  encounter  whioh  had 
made  a  link  between  the  families  without 
awaking  very  friendly  sentiments  in  the 
bosoms  of  the  two  pwsoos  principallj  eon- 
oemed. 

«'  That's  a  thing  to  be  disoossed  heieafter,^' 
said  the  fiumer  of  Raoiore.  ^'  I  didna  maan 
to  say  onything  about  it  till  I  saw  what  joor 
inclinations  were;  hot  women-f<dk  are  mye 
hasty.  Sir  Thomas  has  made  me  a  propoai- 
tion,  Colin.  He  would  like  to  send  jon  to 
Oxford  with  his  own  son  if  jou  and  me  were 
to  consent.  We^re  to  gie  him  an  answer 
when  we've  made  up  our  minda.  Nne  doabt 
he  has  heard  that  yoa  were  like  enough  to  be 
a  creditable  protejeo,"  said  big  Colin,  with 
natural  complacency.  '*  A  lad  of  geniaa  giss 
distinction  to  his  patron,  if  je  ean  pot  ap 
with  a  patron,  GoUn." 
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**  Can  yau?^^  cried  his  son.  The  lad  waa 
greatly  agitated  by  the  qaeatioD.  Ambitious 
Scotch  youths  of  Colin 's  type,  in  the  state  of 
discontent  which  was  common  to  tlie  race, 
had  come  to  look  upon  the  English  universi- 
tiea  as  the  goal  of  all  possible  hopes.  Not 
that  Colin  would  have  confessed  as  much  had 
his  fate  depended  on  it,  but  such  was  the  fact 
notwithstanding.  Oxford,  to  his  mind,  meant 
any  or  every  possibility  under  heaven,  with- 
out any  limit  to  the  splendor  of  the  hopes 
hiTolved .  A  diflerent  kind  of  flush ,  the  glow 
of  eagerness  and  ambition,  came  to  his  &ce. 
Bat  joined  with  this  came  a  tumult  of  vague 
Imt  burning  offence  and  contradiction.  W bile 
he  reeogniEcd  the  glorious  chance  thus  opened 
to  him,  pride  started  up  to  bolt  and  bar  those 
gates  of  hope.  He  turned  upon  his  father 
with  something  like  anger  in  his  voice,  with 
a  tantalising  sense  of  all  the  advantages  thus 
flourished  wantonly,  as  he  thought,  before  his 
e^BB.  *'  Could  you  put  .up  with  a  patron  ?  " 
bo  repeated,  looking  almost  fiercely  in  the 
farmer's  face ;  *<  and  if  not,  why  do  you  ask 
me  snch  a  question  ?  "  Colin  felt  injured  by 
the  suggestion.  To  be  ofibred  the  thing  of  all 
cytbers  be  most  desired  in  the  world  by  means 
which  made  it  impossible  to  accept  the  offer 
would  have  been  galling  enough  under  any 
circumstances  ;  but  just  now,  at  this  crisis  of 
his  youthful  ambition  and  excitement,  such  a 
tantalizing  glimpse  of  the  possiblo  and  the 
impofsiblo  was  beyond  bearing.  <*  Are  we 
his  dependants  that  he  makes  such  an  oflfer  to 
no?"  said  the  exasperated  youth;  and  big 
C61in  himself  looked  on  with  a  little  surprise 
at  his  son*s  excitement,  comprehending  only 
partially  what  it  meant. 

"  ni  no  say  I'm  fond  of.  patronage,"  said 
the  Ikrroer,  slowly ;  **  neither  in  the  kirk  nor 
out  of  the  kirk.  It's  my  opinion  a  man  docs 
a>je  best  that  fights  his  own  wny ;  but  there's 
•yo  exceptions,  Colin.  I  wouldna  have  you 
Make  up  your  mind  in  any  arbitrary  way. 
Aa  for  Sir  Thomas,  he  has  aye  been  real  civil 
and  friendly — no  one  of  your  condescending 
fine  gentlemen— and  the  son — " 

**  What  riglit  have  I  to  any  favor  from  Sir 
Thomas?"  said  the  impatient  Colin.  <^  He 
§B  nothing  to  mo.  I  did  no  more  for  young 
Firankland  than  I  would  have  done  for  any 
iog  on  the  hillside,"  be  continued,  with  a 
umtemptuous  tone  ;  and  then  his  consdenco 
ftproved  him.  *'  I  don't  mean  to  say  any- 
;  against  him.    Ue  behaved  like  a  man, 
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and  saved  himself,"  said  Colin,  with  haughty 
candor.  <<  As  for  all  this  pretence  of  reward- 
ing me,  it  feels  like  an  insult.  I  want  nothing 
at  their  hands." 

'<  There's  no  occasion  to  be  violent, "  said 
the  farmer.  *'  I  dinna  expect  tliat  he'll  use 
force  to  make  you  accept  bis  offer,  which  is 
weel  meant  and  kind,  whatever  cIho  it  may 
be.  I  canna  say  I  understand  a'  this  fury  on 
your  part ;  and  there's  no  good  that  I  ten  see 
in  deciding  this  very  moment  and  no  other. 
I  would  like  you  to  sleep  upon  it  and  turn  it 
over  in  your  mind.  Such  an  ufler  docsna 
come  every  day  to  the  Holy  Loch.  I'm  no 
the  man  to  seek  help,"  said  big  Colin,  <'  but 
there's  times  when  it's  moro  generous  to  re- 
ceive than  to  give." 

The  mistress  hod  followed  her  son  wistfully 
with  liereyes  through  all  his  changes  of  coun- 
tenance and  gesture.  She  was  not  simply  sur- 
prised like  her  husband,  but  looked  at  him 
with  unconscious  insight, discovering  by  intui- 
tion what  was  in  his  breast — something,  at 
least,  of  what  was  in  his  heart — for  the  anx- 
ious mother  was  mistaken,  and  rushed  at  con- 
clusions which  Colin  himself  was  for  from 
having  reached. 

•'  There's  plenty  of  time  to  decide,"  said 
the  farmer's  wife  ;  *<  and  I've  that  cocfidenco 
in  my  laddie  that  I  ken  he'll  do  nothing  from 
a  poor  motive,  nor  out  of  a  jealous  heart. 
There  never  were  ony  sulky  ways,  that  ever 
I  saw,  in  ony  bairn  of  mine,"  said  Mrs.  Camp- 
bell;  **  and  if  there  was  one  in  the  world 
that  was  mair  fortunate  than  me,  I  wouldna 
show  a  poor  spirit  towards  him,  because  he 
had  won,  whiles  it's  mair  generous  to  receive 
than  to  give,  as  the  maistor  says  ;  and. whiles 
it's  mair  noble  to  lose  than  to  win,"  said  the 
mistress,  with  a  momentary  faltering  of  emo- 
tion in  her  voice.  She  thought  the  bitterness 
of  hopeless  love  was  in  her  boy's  heart,  and 
that  he  was  tempted  to  turn  fiercely  from  the 
friendship  of  his  successful  rival.  And  she 
lifted  her  soft  eyes,  which  were  beaming  with 
all  the  magnanimous  impulses  of  nature,  to 
Colin 's  face,  who  did  not  comprehend  the  ten- 
derness of  pity  with  which  his  mother  re- 
garded him.  But,  at  least,  he  perceived  that 
something  much  higher  and  profounder  than 
anything  he  was  Ui inking  of  was  in  the  mis- 
tress's thoughts ;  and  he  turned  away  some- 
what abashed  from  her  anxious  look. 

**  I  am  not  jealous  that  I  am  aware  of," 
said  Colin ;  **  but  I  have  never  done  anything 
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to  deserve  this,  and  I  should  prefer  not  to  ac- 
cept any  favors  from — any  man,"  he  con- 
cluded, abruptly.  That  was  how  they  left 
the  discussion  for  that  time  at  least.  When 
the  farmer  went  out  to  look  after  his  neces- 
sary business,  his  wife  remained  with  Colin, 
looking  fit  him  oflen,  as  she  glanced  up  from 
her  knitting,  with  eyes  of  wistful  wonder. 
Had  she  been  right  in  her  guess,  or  was  it 
merely  a  vagae  sentiment  of  repulsion  which 
kept  him  apart  from  young  Frainkland  ?  Bu  t 
all  the  mother's  anxiety  could  not  b^eak 
through  the  veil  which  separates  one  myste- 
rious individuality  from  another.  She  read 
his  looks  with  eager  attention,  half  right  and 
half  wrong,  as  people  make  out  an  unfamiliar 
language.  lie  had  drifted  off  somehow  from 
the  plain  vernacular  of  his  boyish  thoughts, 
and  she  had  not  the  key  to  tlie  new  compli- 
cations. So  it  was  with  a  mixed  and  doubt- 
ful joy  that  the  mistress  of  Ramore,  on  the 
first  night  of  his  return,  regarded  her  son. 

**  And  I  suppose,*' said  Colin,  with  a  smile 
dancing  about  his  lips,  **  that  I  am  to  answer 
this  proposal  when  they  come  to  the  castle? 
And  they  are  coming  soon  as  they  expected 
last  year?  or  perhaps  they  are  there  now?'* 
he  said,  getting  up  from  his  chair  again  and 
walking  away  towards  the  door  that  his 
mother  might  not  see  the  gleams  of  expecta- 
tion in  his  face. 

'*  But,  Colin,  my  man,"  said  the  mistress, 
who  did  not  perceive  the  blow  she  was  about 
to  administer,  **  they're  no  coming  to  the 
castle  this  year.  The  young  lady  that  was 
delicate  has  got  well,  and  they're  a'  in  Lon- 
don and  in  an  awfu'  whirl  o'  gayety  like  the 
rest  of  their  kind  :  and  Lady  Mary,  the  earl's 
sister,  is  to  have  the  castle  with  her  bairns ; 
and  that's  the  way  Sir  Thomas  wants  our  an- 
swer in  a  letter,  for  there's  none  of  the  family 
to  be  here  this  year." 

It  did  not  strike  the  mistress  as  strange 
that  Colin  made  no  answer.  He  was  stand- 
ing at  the  door  looking  out,  and  she  could 
not  see  his  face.  And  when  he  went  out  of 
doors  presently,  she  was  not  surprised;  it 
was  natural  he  should  want  to  see  everything 
about  the  familiar  place ;  and  she  called  after 
him  to  say  that,  if  he  would  wait  a  moment, 
she  would  go  herself  and  show  him  Gowan's 
calf.  But  he  either  did  not  hear  her,  or,  at 
least,  did  not  wait  the  necessary  moment; 
and  when  she  had  glanced  out  in  her  turn, 
and  had  perceived  with  delight  that  the  wind 


bad  changed,  and  that  the  mm  was  goiii^ 
down  in  glorious  orimion  and  gold  bebind 
the  hills,  the  mistress  xetunwd  with  a  rdieivl 
heart  to  prepare  the  family  tea.  *'  It'll  Jba  m 
fine  day  to-morrow,"  she  said  to  herself,  tw 
joicing  over  it  for  Colin's  sake ;  and  so  mak 
in  to  her  domestic  duties  with  a  lightiinii 
heart.  .  . 

At  that  moment  Colin  had  just  {Kubad 
forth  into  the  loeb,  flinging  himaelf  into  Iba 
boat  anyhow,  disgusted  with  the  world  and 
himself  and  everything  that  surrounded  hiak 
In  a  moment,  in  the  drawing  of  a  breath,  an 
utter  blank  and  darkness  had  repiaoed  alliht 
lovely  summer  landscape  that  was  glowii^^ 
anticipation  in  his  heart.  In  the  iuddsp 
pang  of  disappointment,  the  lad's  first  impnlis 
was  to  fling  himself  forth  into  the  aulibida» 
and  escape  the  voices  and  looks  which  ynm 
hateful  to  him  at  that  moment.  Nor  ma  ife 
simple  disappointment  that  moved  h^ ;  Hi 
feelings  were  complicated  by  many  additwnal 
shades  of  aggravation.  It  had  seened  ip 
natural  that  everything  should  happen  tUb 
year  as  last  year,  and  now  it  seemed  mull 
blind  folly  to  imagine  that  it  could  havabaaa 
possible.  Not  only  were  his  dreams  all  fkmh 
trated  and  turned  to  nothing,  bnt  be  fell  m^ 
so  many  degrees  in  his  own  esteem  andfcUfD 
foolish  and  vain  and  nnkind,  aa  be 
upon  himself  with  the  acute 
and  sudden  diigust  of  youth.  What  an  idM 
he  had  been !  To  think  she  woobi  agrfp 
leave  all  the  brilliant  world  for  the  kwb  a^d 
the  primroses,  and  those  other  ohildiab  da* 
lights  on  whiolKhe  had  been  dweUiqg  liba^ 
fool! 

Very  bitter  were  Colin's  thonghla,  aa  1m 
dashed  out  into  the  middle  of  the  loeb,  aid 
there  laid  up  his  oars  and  abandoned  bimss|f 
to  the  buflfetings  of  excited  fimoy.  wW 
right  had  he  to  imagine  that  she  bad  vnf 
thought  of  him  again,  or  to  hope  thai  aoebik 
thread  of  gold  could  be  woven  into  bif  raaift 
and  homely  web  of  &te?  He  sooflBd  al  blii^ 
self,  as  he  remembered,  with  aoate  paagaof 
self-contempt,  the  joyouis,  roae-oolofed  drama 
that  had  oceopied  him  only  a  few  boon  ago. 
What  a  fool  he  was  to  entertain  aoob  mip, 
complacent  fancies  I  He,  a  fimncr'a  aop, 
whose  highest  hope  must  be,  after  oooab- 
less  aggravations  and  exasperationa,  to  fsl 

placed  "  in  a  ooontry  chorch  In  sama  naal 
comer  of  SooUand.  And  then  Colin  BssalM 
Sir  Thomas  FranUaod's  pKopoiali  and  loak 
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to  hi*  Oftn  again  ia  a  kind  of  fury,  faeling  it 
imponible  to  keep  8tiU.    The  baroiliet'a  kind 
ofir  looked  like  nn  iDteotioiml  ioBolt  to  the 
iKdted  M.    He  thoaght  to  hinMelf  that  they 
irmnted  to  reward  him  aomehow  by  nide,  tan- 
gible means,  as  if  he  were  a  senrant,  for  what 
Colin  proodlj  and  iadigoantlj  declared  to 
himself  was  no  aenriee— ONrtainlj  no  inten- 
taoDBl  serrioe.  ^  On  the  whole,  he  had  never 
been  so  wretched,  ao  downcast,  so  fierce  and 
angry  and  miserable  in  all  his  life.    If  he 
oonld  bat,  by  any  means,  by  any  toil,  or  eelf- 
denial,  or  sacrifice,  get  to  Oxford,  on  his  own 
aeooant,  and  show  the  rich  man  and  his  son 
bow  little  the  Oampbells  of  Ramore  stood  in 
need  of  patronage !    All  the  glory  had  fiMled 
off  the  hills  befofe  Colin  betbooght  himself 
of  the  necessity  of  retoming  to  the  hooiely 
bouse  which  he  had  greeted  with  so  much 
natural  pleasure  a  few  hoars  before.    His 
mother  waa.standing  at  the  door  looking  out 
ibr  him  af  he  drew  towards  the  beach,  look- 
ing at  hifd  with  eyes  full  of  startled  and  anz- 
iooa  half-oomprebeneion.    She  knew  ho  wai 
diatnrbed  somehow,  and  made  guesses,  right 
in  the  main,  but  all  wrong  in  the  partieulan, 
wkioh  were,  though  he  tried  hard  to  repress 
all  aigna  of  it,  another  exasperation  to  Colin 
This  was  how  the  first  evening  of  his  retam 
oloaed  upon  the  student  of  Ramore.    He  could 
not  toke  any  pleasure  just  then  in  the  (act  of 
being  at  home,  nor  in  the  homely  love  and 
iwapect  and  admiration  that  surrounded  him. 
Uka  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  he  neglected 
the  tme  gold  lying  close  at  hand  for  the  long- 
ing he  had  after  the  &lse  diamonds  that  glit- 
tand  at  a  distance.    It  was  hard  work  for 
bin  to  pfeaerve  an  ordinary  appearance  of 
nftotioB  and  intereat  in  all  that  was  going 
on,  af  he  sat,  absent  and  pre-oocupied,  at  his 
fiither's  toble.    <*  Colin's  no  like  you  idle  lad- 
diaa ;  be  has  ower  much  to  think  of  to  laugh 
and  make  a  noise,  like  you,**  the  mistress 
mid  with  digni^,  as  she  consoled  the  younger 
brotbeva,  who  were  disappointed  in  Colin. 
And  she  half  believed  what  she  said,  though 
aiw  spoke  with  the  base  intention  of  deluding 
••  the  laddies,"  who  know  no  better.    The 
boMe,  on  the  whole,  was  rather  disturbed 
tbaa  brightened  by  the  retom  of  the  firat- 
boniv  who  had  thus  beoome  a  foreign  element 
in  the  household  life.    Such  was  the  inauspi- 
flkma  beginning  of  the  holidays,  which  hui 
been  to  Colin,  for  months  back,  the  subject 
of  10  many  dreams. 


It  was  some  time  before  Colin  recovered 
his  composure,  or  found  it  possible  to  console 
himself  for  the  fiiilure  of  his  hopes.    He 
wrote  a  great  deal  of  poetry  in  the  mean  time 
—or  rather  of  verses  which  looked  wonder- 
fully like  poetry,  such  as  young  men  of  gen- 
ius are  apt  to  produce  under  such  circum- 
stonees.    The  chances  are,  that  if  be  had 
confided  them  to  any  critic  of  a  sympathetio 
mind,  attempts  would  have  been  modo  to  per- 
suade Colin  that  he  .was  a  poet.    But  luckily 
Lauderdale  was  not  at  hand,  and  there  was 
no  one  else  to  whom  the  shy  young  dreamer 
would  have  disclosed  himself.    lie  sent  some 
of  his  musings  to  the  magaxines,  and  so  added 
a  little  excitement  and  anxiety  to  his  life. 
But  nobody  knew  Colin  in  that  little  world 
where,  as  in  other  worlds,  most  things  go  by 
favor,  and  impartial  appreciation  is  compar- 
atively unknown .    The  editors  most  probably 
would  have  treated  their  unknown  correspond- 
ent in  exactly  the  same  manner  had  he  been 
a  young  Tennyson.    As  it  was,  Colin  did  not 
quite  know  what  to  think  about  his  repeated 
fiiilures  in  this  respect.     When  he  was  de- 
spondent he  became  disgusted  with  his  own 
productions,  and  said  to  himself  that  of  course 
such  maudlin  verse  could  be  procured  by  the 
bushel,  and  vras  not  worthy  of  paper  and 
print.    But  in  other  moods  the  lad  imagined 
he  must  have  some  enemy  who  prejudiced 
the  editorial  world,  and  shut  against  him  the 
gates  of  literary  fame.    In  books  all  the  he- 
roes, who  could  do  nothing  else,  found  so 
ready  a  subsistence  by  means  of  magazines, 
that  the  poor  boy  vras  natorally  pustlod  to 
find  that  all  his  efforts  could  not  gain  him  a 
hearing.    And  it  began  to  be  rather  impor- 
tant to  him  to  find  somethibg  to  do.    During 
the  previous  summers  Colin  had  not  disdained 
the  farm  and  its  labors,  but  had  worked  with 
his  father  and  brothers  without  any  sense  of 
incongruity.    But  now  matters  were  changed. 
Miss  Matilda,  with  her  curls  and  her  smiles, 
had  bewitched  the  boy  out  of  his  simple  inno- 
cent life.    It  did  not  seem  natural  that  the 
hand  which  she  consented  to  touch  with  her 
delicate  fingers  should  hold  the  plough  or  the 
reaping-hook,  or  that  her  companion  in  so 
many  celestial  rambles  should  plod  through 
the  furrows  at  other  times,  or  go  into  the 
rough  drolleries  of  the  harvest  field.    Colin 
began  to  think  that  the  life  of  a  farmer's  son 
at  Ramore  was  inooiMstent  with  his  futoio 
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hopes^and  there  was  nothiog  else  for  it  bot 
teaching,  Binoe  eo  little  waa  to  be  made  of 
the  magasiDea.  When  he  had  come  to  him- 
self and  hegan  to  see  the  sarroonding  dream- 
stances  with  clearer  eyes,  Colin,  who  had  no 
mind  to  be  dependent,  but  meant  to  make  his 
own  way  as  was  natural  to  a  Scotch  lad  of 
his  class,  bethought  himself  of  the  most  nat- 
ural expedient.  He  had  distinguished  him- 
self at  college,  and  it  was  not  difficult  to  find 
the  occupation  he  wanted.  Perhaps  he  was 
glad  to  escape  from  the  primitive  home,  from 
the  mother^s  penetrating  looks,  and  all  the 
homely  ways  of  which  the  ambitious  boy  be- 
gan to  be  a  little  impatient.  He  had  come 
to  the  age  of  discontent.  He  bad  begun  to 
look  forward  no  longer  to  the  vague  splendors 
of  boyish  imagination,  but  to  elevation  in  the 
social  scale,  and  what  he  heard  people  call 
success  in  life.  A  year  or  two  before  it  had 
not  occurred  to  Colin  to  consider  the  circum- 
stances of  his  own  lot — his  ambition  pointed 
only  to  ideal  grandeur,  unembarrassed  by 
particulars — and  it  was  very  possible  for  the 
boy  to  be  happy,  thinking  of  some  incoherent 
greatness  to  come,  while  engaged  in  the  hum- 
blest work,  and  living  in  the  homeliest  fash- 
ion. But  the  time  had  arrived  when  the  pure 
ideal  had  to  take  to  itself  some  human  gar- 
ments, and  when  the  farmer's  son  became 
aware  that  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman  re- 
quired a  greater  degree  of  external  refine- 
ment in  his  surroundings.  His  young  heart 
was  wounded  by  this  new  sense,  and  his  vi- 
sionary pride  offended  by  the  thought*  that 
these  external  matters  could  count  for  any- 
thing in  the  dignity  of  a  man.  But  Colin 
had  to  yield  like  every  other.  He  loved  his 
family  nu  less,  but  be  was  less  at  home  among 
them.  The  inevitable  disruption  was  com- 
mencing, and  already,  with  the  quick  insight 
of  her  susceptible  nature,  the  mistress  of  Ra- 
moro  had  discovered  that  the  new  current  vras 
setting  in,  that  the  individual  stream  of  Co- 
lin's  life  was  about  to  disengage  itself,  and 
that  her  proud  hopes  for  her  boy  were  to  be 
sealed  by  his  separation  from  her.  The  ten- 
der-hearted woman  said  nothing  of  it,  except 
by  an  occasional  pathetic  reflection  upoo  things 
in  general,  which  went  to  Colin's  heart,  and 
which  he  understood  perfectly ;  but  perhaps, 
though  no  one  would  have  confessed  as  much, 
it  was  a  relief  to  all  when  the  scholar-son, of 
whom  everybody  at  Ramore  was  so  proud, 
went  off  across  the  loch,  rowed  by  two  of  his 
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brothers,  with  bis  portmanteau  and  the  §nl 
evening  coat  he  had  ever  possosacd,  to  Ard- 
martin,  the  fine  boose  on  the  opposite  bank, 
where  he  was  to  be  tator  to  Mr.  Jordan's 
boys,  and  eat  among  strangers  tbe  bread  of 
his  own  toil. 

The  mistress  stood  at  her  door  shading  her 
eyes  with  her  hand,  and  looking  after  the 
boat  as  it  shot  across  the  bright  water. 
Never  at  its  height  of  beauty  had  the  HfAj 
Loch  looked  more  fair.  The  sun  was  ex- 
panding and  exulting  over  all  the  hilb, 
searching  into  every  hollow,  throwing  up  on- 
thought-of  tints,  heaps  of  moss,  and  masses 
of  rock,  that  no  one  knew  of  till  that  mo- 
ment; and  with  the  sunshine  went  flying 
shadows  that  rose  and  fell  like  the  lifting 
of  an  eyelid.  The  gleam  of  the  sun  before 
she  put  up  her  hand  to  shade  her  face  fell 
upon  the  tear  in  the  mistress's  eye,  and  hong 
a  rainbow  upon  the  long  lash,  wwhich  wae 
wet  with  that  tender  dew.  She  looked  at 
her  boys  gliding  over  the  loch  through  this 
veil  of  fairy  colors,  all  made  out  of  a  tear, 
and  the  heart  in  her  tender  bosom  beat  with 
a  corresponding  conjunction  of  pain  and  hap- 
piness. '*He*ll  never  more  come  back  to 
bide  at  home  like  his  father's  son,"  she  said 
to  herself,  softly,  with  a  pang  of  natural  i 
tification  ;  **  but,  eh,  I'm  a  thankle 
to  complain,  and  him  so  weel  and  so  good, 
and  naething  in  faut  but  nature,"  added  tbe 
mother,  with  all  the  compunction  of  true 
love ;  and  so  stood  gazing  till  the  boat  had 
gone  out  of  hearing,  and  was  just  touching 
upon  that  sweet  shadow  of  the  opposite  bank, 
projected  far  into  the  loch,  which  plunged 
the  whole  landscape  into  a  dazzling  uncer- 
tainty, and  made  it  a  doubtful  matter  which 
vms  land  and  which  was  water.  Colin  him- 
self, touched  by  tbe  loveliness  of  the  scene, 
had  paused  just  then  to  look  down  the  shin- 
ing line  to  where  this  beatified  paradise  of 
water  opened  out  into  the  heaven  of  Clyde. 
And  to  his  mother's  eyes  gazing  after  him, 
the  boat  seemed  to  hang  suspended  among 
the  sweet  spring  foliage  of  the  Lady's  Glen, 
which  lay  reflected,  every  leaf  and  twig,  in 
the  sweeter  loch.  When  somebody  called 
her  indoors  she  went  away  with  a  sigh .  Was 
it  earth,  or  a  vision  of  paradise,  or  *'  some 
unsubstantial  fairy  place"?  The  sense  of 
all  this  loveliness  struck  intense,  with  almost 
a  feeling  of  pain,  upon  the  gentle  woman^ 
poetic  heart. 
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And  it  was  in  sncb  a  scene  that  Colin 
wrote  the  verses  which  borrowed  from  the 
sun  and  the  rain  prismatic  colors  like  those 
of  his  mother's  tears,  and  were  as  near  poetry 
as  they  could  possibly  be  to  miss  that  glory. 
Luckily  for  him,  he  had  no  favorite  confidant 
now  to  persuade  him  that  he  was  a  poet,  so 
the  ver^e-making  did  him  nothing  but  good, 
providing  a  safety-valve  for  that  somewhat 
stormy  period  of  his  existence. 

^Ir.  Jordan  was  very  rich  and  very  liberal, 
and,  indeed,  lavish  of  the  money  which  had 
elevated  him  above  alPbis  early  friends  and 
associations,  lie  had  travelled  ;  he  bought 
pictures ;  he  prided  himself  upon  his  library ; 
and  he  was  very  good  to  his  young  tutor, 
who,  he  told  everybody,  was  "  a  lad  of 
genius ;"  but  naturally,  with  all  this,  Colin 's 
existence  was  not  one  of  unmingled  bliss.  As 
soon  as  he  had  left  Ramore  he  began  to  look 
back  to  it  with  longing,  as  was  natural  to  his 
years.  The  sense  that  ho  had  that  home  be- 
hind him,  with  everybody  ready  to  stand  by 
him  whatever  trouble  he  might  fall  into,  and 
every  heart  open  to  hear  and  sympathize  in 
all  the  particulars  of  his  life,  restored  the 
young  man  all  at  once  to  content  and  satis- 
faction with  the  homely  household  that  loved 
him.  When  he  was  there  life  looked  gray 
and  sombre  in  all  its  sober-colored  garments ; 
but  when  he  looked  across  the  loch  at  the 
white  house  on  the  hillside,  that  little  habi- 
tation had  regained  its  ideal  character.  He 
had  some  things  to  endure,  as  was  natural, 
that  galled  his  high  spirit,  but,  on  the  whole, 
he  was  happier  than  if  he  had  still  been  at 
Ramore. 

And  so  the  summer  passed  on.  He  had 
sent  liis  answer  to  Sir  Thomas  without  any 
delay, — nn  answer  in  which,  on  the  whole, 
his  father  concurred, — written  in  a  strain  of 
lofty  politeness  which  would  not  have  misbe- 
come a  young  prince.  '*  He  was  <!le8tined  for 
the  Church  of  Scotland,"  Colin  wrote,  **and 
such  being  the  case,  it  was  best  that  he 
should  content  himself  with  the  training  of 
a  Scotch  university.*'  **  Less  perfect,  no 
douht/*  the  boy  had  said,  with  a  kind  of 
haughty  humility ;  **  but,  perhaps,  better 
adapted  to  the  future  occupations  of  a  Scotch 
clergyman."  And  then  he  went  on  to  ofler 
thankH  in  a  magnificent  way,  calculated  to 
overwhelm  utterly  the  good-natured  baronet, 
who  bad  never  once  imagined  that  the  pride 
of  the  farmer's  son  would  be  wounded  by  his 
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proposal.  The  answer  had  been  sent,  and  no 
notice  had  been  taken  of  it.  It  was  months 
since  then,  and  not  a  word  of  Sir  Thomas 
Frankland  or  his  family  had  been  heard  about 
the  Holy  Loch.  They  seemed  to  have  disap- 
peared altogether  back  again  into  their  native 
firmament,  never  more  to  dazzle  the  eyes  of 
beholders  in  the  west  country.  It  was  hard 
upon  Colin  thus  to  lose,  at  a  stroke,  not  only 
the  hope  on  which  he  had  built  so  secur^lv, 
but  at  the  same  time  a  great  part  of  the  gen- 
oral  stimulation  of  his  life.  Not  only  the 
visionary  budding  love  which  had  filled  him 
with  so  many  sweet  thoughts,  but  even  the 
secret  rivalry  and  opposition  which  no  one 
knew  of,  had  given  strength  and  animation 
to  his  life,  and  both  seemed  to  have  departed 
together.  He  mused  over  it  often  with  won- 
der, asking  himself  if  Lauderdale  was  right ; 
if  it  was  true  that  most  th'^gs  come  to  noth- 
ing; and  whether  meetings  and  partings, 
which  looked  as  if  they  must  tell  upon  life 
for  ever  and  ever,  were,  after  all,  of  not  half 
so  much  account  as  the  steady  routine  of  ex- 
istence? The  youth  perplexed  himself  daily 
with  such  questions,  and  wrote  to  Lauderdale 
many  a  long,  mysterious  epistle  which  puz- 
zled still  more  his  anxious  friend,  who  could 
not  make  out  what  had  set  Col  in 's  brains 
astray  out  of  all  the  confident  philosophies  of 
his  years.  When  the  young  man,  in  his 
hours  of  leisure,  climbed  up  the  woody  ra- 
vine close  by,  to  where  the  bum  took  long 
leaps  over  the  rocks,  flinging  itself  down  in 
diamonds  and  showers  of  spray  into  the  heart 
of  the  deep  summer  foliage  in  the  liady's 
Glen,  and  horn  that  height  looked  down 
upon  the  castle  on  the  other  side,  seated 
among  its  leaves  and  trees  on  the  soft  prom- 
ontory which  narrowed  the  entrance  of  the 
loch,  Colin  could  not  but  feel  this  unexpected 
void  which  was  suddenly  made  in  his  life. 
The  Frankland  family  had  been  prominent 
objects  on  his  horizon  for  a  number  of  years. 
In  disliking  or  liking,  they  had  been  al- 
ways before  him  ;  and  even  at  his  most  bel- 
ligerent period,  there  was  something  not  disa- 
greeable to  the  lad's  fiincy,  at  least,  in  this 
link  of  connection  with  a  world  so  diflbr- 
ent  from  his  own  —  a  world  in  which,  how- 
ever commonplace  might  be  the  majority  of 
the  actors,  such  great  persons  as  were  to  be  had 
in  the  age  might  still  be  found.  And  now 
they  had  gone  altogether  away  out  of  Colin 's 
reach  or  hen ;  and  he  was  left  in  his  natural 
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poeition  noififle  affisoted  bj  bis  oonneotion 
with  them.  It  was.  a  strange  feeiing;*  and, 
notwithstanding  the  soorn  with  wbioh  be  re- 
jected the  baronet *8  kindness  and  declined  his 
patronage,  much  disappointment  and  morti- 
fication mingled  with  the  sense  of  surprise  in 
Ck>lin*s  mind.  **  It  was  all  as  it  ought  to  be," 
be  raid  to  himself  many  times  as  he  pondered 
over  it ;  but,  perhaps,  if  it  had  been  quite  as 
ho  expected,  he  would  not  have  needed  to  im- 
press that  sentiment  on  his  mind  by  so  many 
repetitions.  These  reflections  still  recuired 
to  him  all  the  summer  through  wheneTer  be 
had  any  time  to  himself.  But  Colin's  time 
was  not  much  at  his  own  disposal. 

Nature  had  given  to  the  country  lad  a 
countenance  which  propitiated  the  world. 
Not  that  it  was  handsome  in  the  abstract,  or 
could  bear  examination  feature  by  feature, 
but  there  were  few  people  who  could  resist 
the  mingled  shyness  and  frankness  of  the  eyes 
with  whici)  Colin  looked  out  upon  the  mirac- 
ulous universe,  perceiving  perpetual  wonders. 
The  surprise  of  existence  was  still  in  his  face, 
indignant  though  he  would  have  been  had 
anybody  told  him  so  ;  and  tired  people  of  the 
world,  whu  knew  better  than  they  practised, 
took  comfort  in  talking  to  the  youth,  who, 
whatever  ho  •might  choose  to  say,  was  still 
looking  as  might  bo  seen,  with  fresh  eyes  at 
tlie  dewy  earth,  and  saw  everything  through 
the  atmoBphcrc  of  the  morning.  This  uncon- 
scious charm  of  his  told  gre<itly  upon  women, 
and  most  of  all  upon  women  who  were  older 
than  himself.  The  young  ladies  were  not  so 
sure  of  hiin,  f  )r  his  fancy  was  pre-occupied  ; 
but  he  gained  many  friends  among  the  ma- 
trons wliom  he  encountered,  and  such  friend- 
ships are  apt  to  make  large  inroads  upon  a 
young  man's  time.  And  their  hospitality 
reigim  paramount  on  those  sweet  shores  of 
the  Holy  Loch.  Mr.  Jordan  filled  his  hand- 
some huuse  with  a*continual  succession  of 
guests  from  all  quarters  ;  and  as  neither  the 
hofit  nor  hostess  was  in  the  least  degree  amus- 
ing, Colin's  8vrviL*cs  were  in  ccmstant  requi- 
sition. Siimetimes  the  company  was  good, 
often  indiiieront ;  but  at  all  events,  it  occu- 
pied the  youth,  and  kept  him  from  too  much 
inquiHition  into  the  early  troubles  of  his  own 
career. 

His  life  went  on  in  this  fashion  until  Sep- 
tcmlier  brought  sportsmen  in  flocks  to  the 
hentlicry  hisn^s  of  the  loch.  Cblin,  whose 
engagement  was  but  a  temporary  one,  was 


beginning  to  look  fonnud  onoe  igun  to.  Ui 
old  life  in  Glasgow — to  tba  dofle  little  ioa« 
in  Dooaldson'fl  Land,  and  the  long  wslks  mi 
longer  talks  with  LMderdale»  vhioh  wmm 
almost  his  only  recreation.  FerbapB  the  Um 
was  not  00  agreeable  to  him  aa  in  fuii— . 
yean.  Somehow,  he  was  going  faMk  with  • 
duller  prospect  of  existence,  with  hie  ndhuMp 
of  variable  light  upon  bis  horiion ;  and  in  tiw 
absence  of  this  hvrj  iUumination  the  natnidl 
oiroumstances  beoune  more  palpable,  and 
struck  him  with  a  tense  of  tbeur  poverty  aad 
meanness  such  as  be  had  never  felt  befiimr 
He  had  to  gulp  down  a  little  di^goat  aa  b$ 
thought  of  his  attic,  and  even,  in  the  invol- 
untary fickleness  of  his  years,  waa  not  qpilp 
so  sure  of  er\]oying  Lauderdale'a  philoe^ly 
as  he  had  once  been. 

He  was  in  this  state  of  mind  when  he  heart 
of  a  new  party  of  visit(»i  who  were  to  airlip 
the  day  after  at  Ardmartin — a  distingnfafart 
party  of  visitors,  fine  people,  whom  Mr.  Jog^ 
dan  had  met  somewhere  in  the  vrorid,  aoiA 
who  had  deigned  to  forget  his  lack  of  nal^ 
and  even  of  interest,  in  his  wealth  and  Uv 
grouse  and  the  convenient  dtuatioD  of  hk 
bouse;  for  Colin's  employer  waa  not  nodeiei* 
ately  riob,-^a  oonditiun  which  does  a  nan  wo 
good  in  society,— but  had  heapa  npon  hci^ 
of  money,  or  was  supposed  to  have  annh, 
which  comes  to  about  the  same,  and  waa  so- 
spected  accordingly.  Colin  listened  bat  lan- 
guidly to  the  scraps  of  talk  he  heaxd 
these  fine  people.  There  waa  a 
countess  among  them  whose  nan 
the  lady  of  the  house  from  all  her  imf 
considerations.  As  for  Colin,  he  waa  atill  too 
young  to  care  for  dowagers ;  he  heaxd  witii- 
out  hearing  of  all  the  preparations  that  wen 
to  be  made,  and  the  exertions  that  mn 
thought  necessary  in  order  to  make  Ardnmi* 
tin  agreeable  to  so  illustrioqa  a  party, 
paid  very  little  attention  to  anything 
was  going  on,  hoping  within  himself  to  i 
his  escape  from  the  fuss  of  the  reeeption,  and 
have  a  little  time  to  himself.  .  On  the  aft«u 
noon  on  which  they  were  expected  he  betook 
himself  to  the  hiUs,  as  soon  aa  bis  work  with 
his  pupihi  was  over.  li  bad  been  raining  aa 
usual,  and  everything  shone  and  glistened  in 
the  sun,  which  biased  all  over  the  braes  with 
a  brightness  which  did  not  neutraliie  tha 
chill  of  the  wind.  The  air  was  so  atiO  that 
Colin  heard  the  crack  of  the  sportsman's  gon 
from  diflferent  points  around  him,  mllsa  apart 
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from  Mch  oilier,  tsd  ooold,  even  oo  the  height 
where  he  stood,  disorimiiiate  the  throb  of  the 
little  steamer  which  was  progressing  through 
the  lodi  at  his  feet,  reflectiog  to  the  minateet 
loaoh,  from  its  pennon  of  white  steam  at  the 
fiumel  to  the  patebes  of  eok>r  among  its  pas- 
■engers  on  the  deck,  in  the  clear  water  on 
which  it  glided.  The  jonng  man  pursued 
his  walk  tiU  the  shadows  began  to  gather,  and 
tiM  big  bell  of  Ardmartin  pealed  out  its  sum- 
BKNis  to  dross  into  all  the  echoes  as  he  reached 
Hhb  gate.  The  house  looked  crowded  to  the 
wy  door,  where  it  had  overflowed  in  a  mar- 
gin of  servants,  some  of  whom  were  Btill  im- 
porting the  last  carriage  as  Colin  entered. 
He  pursoed  his  way  to  his  own  room  lan- 
gaidlj  enough,  for  he  was  tired,  and  he  was 
not  interested  either.  As  he  went  up  the 
grand  staircase,  however,  he  passed  a  door 
which  was  ajar,  and  from  which  came  the 
sound  of  an  animated  conversation.  Colin 
started  as  if  he  had  received  a  blow,  as  one 
of  these  voices  fell  on  his  ear.  He  came  to  a 
dead  pause  in  the  gallery  upon  which  this 
loom  opened,  and  stood  listening,  unconscious 
of  the  surprised  looks  of  somebody's  maid, 
who  passed  him  with  her  lady's  dress  in  her 
mnns,  and  looked  very  curiously  at  the  tutor. 
Colin  stopped  short  and  listened,  suddenly 
roQsed  up  into  a  degree  of  interest  which 
brought  the  color  to  his  cheek  and  the  light 
to  his  eye.  He  thought  all  the  ladies  of  the 
ptf  ty  must  be  there,  so  varied  was  the  pleas- 
ant din  and  so  many  the  voio«« ;  but  he  bad 
been  standing  breathless,  in  the  most  eager 
pose  of  listening,  for  nearly  half  the  time 
allowed  for  dressing,  before  he  heard  again 
the  voice  which  had  arrested  him.  Then, 
when  he  began  to  imagine  that  it  must  have 
been  a  dream,  the  sound  struck  his  car  once 
more— a  few  brief  syllables,  a  sweet,  sudden 
kugh,  and  again  silence.  Was  it  hrr  voice, 
or  was  it  only  a  mock  of  fancy  7  While  he 
stood  lingering,  wondering,  straining  his  car 
finr  a  repetition  of  the  sound,  the  door  opened 
SolUy,  and  various  white  figures  in  dressing- 
gowns  flitted  off  op-stairs  and  down-stairs, 
tome  of  them  uttering  little  exclamations  of 
fright  at  sight  of  the  alarming  apparition  of 
n  man.  It  was  pretty  to  see  them  dispenting, 
like  so  many  white  doves,  from  that  momen- 
tary confabulation ;  but  she  was  not  among 
Colin  went  up  to  his  room  and  dressed 
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with  lightning  speed,  chafing  within  himself 
at  the  humble  place  which  he  was  expected 
to  take  at  the  table.  When  he  went  into 
the  dining-room,  as  usual,  all  the  rest  of  the 
party  were  taking  their  places.  The  only 
womankind  distinctly  within  Colin's  sight 
was  one  of  fifty,  large  enough  to  make  six 
Matildas.  He  could  not  see  her,  though  he 
strained  his  eyes  up  and  down  through  the 
long  alley  of  fruits  and  flowers.  Though  he 
was  not  twenty,  and  had  walked  about  ten 
miles  that  afternoon  over  the  wholesome 
heather,  the  poor  young  fellow  could  not  eat 
any  dinner.  He  had  been  placed  beside  a 
hoary  old  man  to  amuse  him,  whom  his  em- 
ployer thought  might  be  useful  to  the  young 
student ;  but  Colin  had  not  half  a  dossen  words 
to  spend  upon  any  one.  Was  she  here,  or 
was  it  mere  imagination  which  brought  down 
to  him  now  and  then,  through  the  pauses  of 
the  conversation,  a  momentary  tone  that  vras 
like  hers?  When  the  ladies  loft  the  room 
the  young  man  mshed,  though  it  was  not  his 
office,  to  open  the  door  for  them.  Another 
moment  and  Colin  vras  in  paradise-^the  par- 
adise of  fools.  How  was  it  possible  that  he 
could  have  been  deceived?  The  little  start 
with  which  she  recognized  him,  the  moment 
of  surprise  which  made  her  drop*her  handker- 
chief and  brought  the  color  to  her  cheek,  rapt 
the  lad  into  a  feeling  more  exqu  isi te  than  any  be 
had  known  all  his  life.  She  smiled  ;  she  gave 
him  a  rapid,  sweet  look  of  recognition,  which 
vras  made  complete  by  that  start  of  surprise. 
Matilda  was  here,  under  the  same  roof->she 
whom  he  had  never  hoped  to  see  again.  Co- 
lin fell  headlong  into  the  unintended  swoon. 
He  sat  pondering  over  her  look  and  her  star- 
tled movements  all  the  tedious  time,  while 
the  othef  men  drank  their  wine,  without  be- 
ing at  all  aware  what  divine  elixir  was  in  his 
cup.  Her  look  of  sweet  wonder  kept  shining 
ever  brighter  and  brighter  before  his  imagi- 
nation. Was  it  vfonder  only,  or  some  dawn- 
ing of  another  sentiment  ?  If  she  had  spoken , 
the  spell  might  have  been  less  powerful.  A 
crowd  of  fairy  voices  kept  whispering  all 
manner  of  delicious  follies  in  Colin's  ear,  as 
he  sat  waiting  for  the  moment  when  he  could 
follow  her.  Imagination  did  everything  for 
him  in  that  moment  of  expectation  and  un» 
looked-for  delight. 
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From  The  Dublin  Uniyerrity  Mmgasine. 
SENSATION  ! 


{The  Satirut  moumeth  over  the  good  old  Tory  times.'] 
Ah  !  oDoe  the  stream  of  English  life  would  flow 
So  humdrum,  solemu,  decent,  and  so  slow  ! 
Such  were  the  days  of  all  our  moral  sires, 
The  ancient  race  of  heayy,  honest  squires. 
Top  boots,  nankeens,  the  uniform  they  wore  ; 
They  slept  the  sermon  through,  and  sometimes 

swore. 
Their  manners  simple,  and  their  speech  so  coarse 
(To  them  how  strange  Rules  nisi  and  DiTorce)! 
Now  for  this  ancient  type  we  look  in  vain. 
The  sound  old  ale  is  turned  to  thin  champagne. 
See  how  bursts  forth  the  smoke,  the  flame,  the 

crash  ! 
Sensation  comes !  the  spasm  and  the  flash  ! 
[He  corUraftrth  the  slow-paced  old  Romances  toith  the 

Novels  of  his  own  day.] 
Yfho  can  endure  the  mild,  decorous  flow 
Of  old  romance,  so  moral,  and  so  slow. 
Where  model  youth  his  model  maiden  weds. 
And  the  Pcre  JVoble  blesses  both  their  heads ! 
Poor  virtue,  trailed  through  many  a  sickly  leaf — 
The  first  a  dose,  the  last  a  sweet  reliefl 
Serve  us  notGaskell,  M'Intosh,  or  Ferrier, 
Such  as  may  make  us  wise,  but  scarcely  merrier. 
Insipid  Bumey — Edgewortlfs  placid  biles — 
So  stored  with  dowdy  prudes  and  moral  males  ; 
Such  charming  men,  who  blend  both  love  and 
prayer, 

{With  Wss  Yonge's  labors.] 
Who  sigh  and  die  like  Redclyflfe's  languid  Ilcir. 
This  diet  fade  can*t  suit  the  general  wish  ; 
Sensation  finds  Cayenne  to  spice  the  ditih. 
Sprinkles  some  lunacy,  fierce  oaths,  mistrust. 
And  peppers  high,  with  murder  or  with  lust, 

[WUh  Lady  AudUy.] 
A  stAtely  woman,  with  a  cold,  clear  air. 
In  staring  mauve,  and  waves  of  yellow  hair  ; 
Sweet  fallen  bigamists  in  lonely  rooms. 
Who  murder  poachers,  and  who  marry  grooms — 
{The  Satirist  is  facetious  on  the  Plot  of"  Lady  Aud- 

ley's  Secret."] 
Lest  idle  tongues  the  frightful  secret  tell. 
They  hide  their  husbands  in  convenient  well ; 
Are  tracked  by  lawyers,  who  so  pkilful  grow. 
They  ••  lead  their  circuits  *'  in  a  year  or  so  ! 
Lay  on  the  flaming  tints  so  thick  and  broadly. 
Paint  in,  with  clumsy  brush,  a  Lady  Audloy. 
Soon  will  the  book  through  ten  editions  fly. ; — 
Great  Mudie  smiles,  and  eager  thousands  buy. 
Melting  such  fici-ce  ingredients  in  the  pot — 
How  feeble  "Makeixjace,"   Bulwer,    Dickens, 
Scott! 

If  we  mast  mix  these  horrors,  or  must  feast 
On  nightmare  dishes,  mixed  with  goblin  yeast, 

[He  ravcth  of  Duinas  the  Elder.] 
Turn  we  to  Dumas,  that  romancer  brave  ; 
He  has  the  art  to  blend  the  rope — the  glaive. 
Magician  skilful,  who  with  happy  knack, 
Compounds  the  shriek,   the  ambush,   and  the 
sack  ; 


The  hot  pursuit,  the  ISiU  fhmi  beofBng  vook. 
Duel  a  morU  the  torture,  and  the  Jdool:. 

[0/  WiUiam  Hmnimm  Aimtmntk.] 
E'en  welcome  Ainsworth,  with  hie  poiioiied  bowk, 
His  well-daubed  horrors,  end  hii  plegnee  end 

Ghouls, 
Whose  gristly  speotree  Arom  the  olnivolijeidildk. 
Whose  gallant  thievee  ride  ell  the  w^  to  York ; 
O'erdrawn  and  rude,  too  hot  end  etnng  and 

coarse. 

Yet  worked  with  skilftil  hand  end  nerroiu  foroe. 
Ah,  clumsy  workmen  !  end  moet  ewkweid  Fry ! 
Not  ev'n  with  skill  your  etapSd  OFeft  yon  ply! 
Those  stale  ingredients  known  to  ell  the  etreet. 
Were  mixed  before  in  many  a  penny  ebeet ; 
*« Heralds"  and  ** Journals,"  '•QoideB,"  thit 

are  no  guide,  . 

This  stale  device  ad  nausHtm  heve  tried  ; 
And  the  grim  tale  of  Ada,  the  Betrayed, 
Has  Boired  the  heart  of  many  a  eervani-meid. 
[He  describeth  a  theatrical  "run"  wokk  •  Mfvuot 
that  is  suspicious.] 

Down  at  the  gaping  Arch,  along  the  Strand, 
See  how  the  huddled  crowds  all  eweltering  etenil! 
Flanked  by  a  stalwart  wife,  the  bnrly  cit 
Pants  through  the  press,  and  stmgglee  for  the 

pit. 
What  female  shrieks,  what  criee,  and  xcnded 

clothes ! 
What  British  hustling,  and  what  British  oathi! 
A  chilling  notice  scatters  general  gloom. 
The    strugglers   read  there's  only  ''Standing 

Room," 
Adelphi  revels  in  a  glorious  run — 
They  tremble  lest  the  piece  have  joet  begim : 
Overflowing  boxes,  pit,  and  galleries-- 
Heads  upon  heads  in  human  Alps  ariee  1 
Ah,  yes  !  some  garland  ft-esh  the  lieges  twtee, 
New  homage  for  their  **  Williame,  the  Dirine.** 
[He  breaks  into  a  sarcastic  rapture  over  the  "  Bmi  ff 

Avon."] 
Our  Avon  Swan — the  poet  of  all  time  I 
Dear  to  each  British  heart  his  tuneful  oUme : 
They  battle  fiercely  with  the  Frenchman  leen 
Who  dares  to  whisper  Comeillo  or  Radne. 
The  nation's  darling  and  its  choloe  delight- 
Do  they  not  rush  to  see  him  every  night? 
Alas  !  lie  draws  nor  crowds,  nor  oopioos  pdl^ 
Immortal  Williams  pines  upon  his  shelf! 
His  solemn  strains  evoke  the  weary  yawn, 

[He  ffirdeth  at  the  "  CoUem  Bmm.*^ 
All  London  rushes  to  the  Colleen  Bawn. 
No  marvel  that  a. tale  so  true  and  old. 
Which  gentle  Griffin  once  so  sweetly  told. 
Should  charm  the  crowd  when  dreseed  withaoenk 

arts. 
And  touch  a  chord  in  even  Cockney  hearta. 
Still  though  they  hearken  as  the  red-cloaked  SI) 
Bewails  her  fate  and  pretty  woes  8o  ehyly. 
And  though  they  grin  while  Milee  the  Irish  rogw 
Sc'itters  his  bulls,  his  blunders,  and  hie  brogue, 
Still,  'tis  not  wit  or  nature  draws  the  town. 
They  wait  to  sec  the  luckless  maiden  drewn  ! 
Ah,  longed-for  moment !  mark,  the  Water  Care 
Sec  on  the  brink  NaCoppaleen  Ihe  brave^ 

[Also  at  the  "  Peep-i/'Day." 
How  poorly  seem  the  feats  our  sires  have  done— 


Oam  -thirty  nights  was  talked  of  as  a  ran  ; 
Bat  now  three  handred  nights  they  rash  to  see 
A  hmely  quarry  and  a  bending  tree  ! 
The  bndffe  out  down,  the  heroine  distraught, 
Tht  fillain  near^^soape  is  vainly  sought ! 
Wot  heavenly  help  she  prays — past  human  aid — 
Ah,  die  she  must !  avert,  avert,  the  spade  ! 
WImo,  see !  the  hero — light  the  darkness  tinges — 
~  \  the  tree  whioh  bends  by  real  hinges. 


fThe  Saiirut  deaU  wurly  with  the  "  Corsican  Broth- 

Now  to  the  **  Princess  **  and  its  gaudy  scene ! 

Hash  !  hearken  to  the  nasal  ohaunt  of  Kean  : 

Glide  o*er  the  stage,  twin  brothers  in  their  shirts. 

With  gory  dabs — stage  token  of  their  hurts. 

But  soon  we  weary  of  the  shirtcd  spectre, 

[/«  sever f  upon  the  Hamlet  of  M.  Fechter.'\ 

80  welcome  the  Shakspcairean  Frenchman,  Fech- 
ter; 

We  yawn  fo/  years  at  Hamlet,  crazy  fellow  ; 

Ah,  happy  thought !  just  dye  his  wig  bright  yel- 
low ! 
,    Fetch  that  new  reading  from  the  Frenchman's 
larder. 

Bid  him  my  **  dis  "  and  **  dat  **  and  '*  my  poor 
Fader.'' 

Then  shall  a  hundrwl  nights  reward  his  pain. 

The  boxes  fill,  and  Siiakspeare  rules  again  ! 

IHeplaj/fth  Ilutriomastix  with  Spurgeon  and  hi*  Tab' 

emacle.'\ 

Now  when  the  week  is  gone,  with  all  its  toys, 
Btill  has  the  sabbath  left  some  comic  joys. 
When  the  frail  siiints  and  sitmcrs  of  the  age 
Devoutly  hurry  to  their  Sunday  stage  ; 
And,  trembling  lest  the  comic  show  they  lose, 
Crowd  to  the  holy  stalls  and  cram  the  pews. 
The  greasy  man  of  God  bewails  their  sins. 
Fits  on  his  pious  collar  and  then  grins  ! 
Fills  all  the  sacred  place  with  laughter  loud, 
Lays  down  his  rug,  and  tumbles  for  the  crowd. 
Ah,  sad,  de};r.yliug  show!  a  white-tied  clown — 
Joe  Miller  Priest — Paul  Bedford  in  a  gown  ; 
Profimeat  jester  that  the  world  e'er  saw — 

)  him,  Buckstone— he  will  surely  draw. 
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Filled  with  delicious  fear  and  fluttering  hope. 
They  watch  a  Frenchman  capering  on  a  rope ! 

I  A  hungry  gase  pursues  his  timid  track, 

'  He  frys  an  egg,  or  stumbles  in  a  sack  ! 

'.  Some  jaded  soul,  all  blase  with  the  town. 
Quite  longs  to  see  the  Juggler  spinning  down— 

,  Dashed  to  the  earth,  in  spite  of  boasted  craft  ; 
Sensation  ne'er  supplied  so  spiced  a  draught 

I  [  The  Leotard  phremxy.  ] 

So  at  the  sham  Alhambra,  where  he  sees 
The  skilful  gymnast  spring  from  his  trapeze. 
Fly  through  the  air,  along  the  fearful  track, 
At  every  swoop  he  risks  his  lithesome  back. 
But  soon  it  thins  ;  the  tnck  begins  to  pall ; 
'Tis  known  that  skill  has  made  the  danger  small. 
So  in  the  circus,  Roman  mobs  were  brought. 
Who  howled  applause  when  gladiators  fought ; 
And  thus  our  English  crowds  look  cold  and  shy, 
Unless  their  mountebanks  prepare  to  die  ! 
Welcome  this  pleasing  flutter  and  alarm. 
Who  shall  deny — *tU  blood  that  gives  the  charm. 


[The  last  ertravayanza — Pepper^*  Ghott."] 
Now  does  the  London   world — the  Cockney 
host — 
Ban  to  the  show  to  gape  at  Pepper's  Ghost ! 
What  stupid  wonder  as  the  spectres  pass — 
A  feeble  trick — an  image  on  a  glass  ! 
Boch  Christmas  toy:*  have  boyish  hearts  beguiled, 
A  &&gic  Iiontem  munt  delight  the  child  ! 
Nor  must  the  Muse  forget  what  sports  allure — 
Their  low  and  witless  slang,  their  **  Perfect  Cure." 
Two  dancing  clowns,  now  panting  o'er  and  o'er. 
And  as  they  pant,  the  Britons  louder  roar  ! 

[TV  Blnndin  mania.'] 
Yet  ia  there  found  a  feast,  more  piquant  still — 
Tn  thousand  Cockneys  rush  to  Gipsy  Hill  ; 
Ten  thousand  join  in  one  excitc<l  stare  ; 
Ten  thousand  mouths  are  gaping  at  the  air. 
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I77u  "Anonyma**  cwionty.] 
See  in  the  park  the  flock  of  damsels  fair. 
With  monstrous  skirts  o'erflowing  many  a  ohair, 
Belles,  who  through  ball-rooms  sweep,  in  glitter- 
ing cars— 
A  throng  of  matrons,  dandies,  and  mammas. 
Most  charming  fusion  !    See  the  Fool,  the  Wit, 
The  Cad,  the  Peer,  the  Countess,  and  the  Cit 
Hark  !  from  the  walk  a  fluttering  murmur  steals, 
Quusk  tramp  of  hoof,   the  sound  of  whirling 

wheels  ; 
See  how  the  virgins  fair  and  eager  males 
Fly  from  their  clfiairs,  and  boldly  line  the  rails. 
•*  Sweet  ponies  !  darlings  !  "  gentle  voices  cry — 
A  flash — and  see — Anonyma  flits  by  ! 
Oh,  prim  forefathers  !  humdrum,  and  so  staid. 
Most  happy  change !  we  call  a  spade,  a  spade  ! 
Our  fearless  dames  now  touch  the  check  with 

paint. 
Talk  of  all  sins,  and  still  forbear  to  faint ; 
Sing  us  their  strange  songs,  and  boldly  preach 
Of  ** doves  all  soiled"— or  name  **a  damaged 
Peach." 

[TV  lyaviatamania.l 
Sweet  innocents  who  f^r  no  grim  Avatar, 
Who  mourn  the  sorrows  of  a  Traviata, 
Restrain  the  cold  reproof,  the  sneer,  the  scoflf. 
Redeemed  by  such  a  voice  an^l  such  a  cough. 
The  Basso  Doctor  comes  in  haste  to  see. 
First  fetches  a  deep  note,  then  takes  his  fSra. 
A  sweet  republic,  where  'tis  all  the  same — 
Virtue  and  vice,  or  good,  or  doubtful  fame. 
The  frail  one  finds  in  shops  a  curious  mate. 
And  simpers  slyly  at  the  mitred  Tait. 
Coarse    "Skittles"  hangs    beside  a  Spurgeon 

"carte," 
With  stare,  unblushing,  makes  the  decent  start 

These  are  thy  fh^aks,  Sensatiox  !  where  they 

tend 
No  molest  eye  can  see,  nor  mark  the  end  ! 
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THB  DUKB  OF  BRUNSWICK'S  DUMONDS.* 


Thx  fiunous  Duke  of  Brunswick,  he  boi^  must 

bebleet. 
With  the  richest  hoard  of  diamonds  that  ever  man 

possest: 
80  rich  and  rare,  so  bright  and  fidr,  were  never 

known  before— 
I  ahn6et  fbel  it  wealth  enough  to  tell  of  such  a 

store. 

lliere's  one  of  curioUs  history  traced  bock  to  a 
Turkish  sabre. 

Another,  supposed  invaluable,  belonged  to  the 
Emperor  Baber ; 

And  a  solitaire  of  twelve  rich  gems,  whose  chron- 
icles reveal 

That  they  buttoned  the  vest  of  Pedro,  the  Empe- 
ror of  Brazil. 

There's  one  of  surpassing  lustre,  but  of  a  black- 
ish dye. 

That  served  for  many  centuries  as  an  Indian 
idol's  eye. 

There's  one  that  biased  on  a  (German  throne,  and 
one  of  the  purest  sheen 

That  upon  the  lily  fiuger  shone  of  Mary,  the 
Scottish  (|U(>en. 

Diamonds  bright  as  the  starry  spheres,  and  dia- 
monds dark  as  the  jet. 

And  two  tliat  have  dangled  at  the  ears  of  Marie 
Antoinette. 

In  short,  the  rarest  collection  of  ancient  or  mod- 
em time ; 

But  to  give  the  merest  catalogue  is  beyond  the 
province  of  rhyme. 

Toil  must  see  the  duke's  own  volume  for  their 
histories,  lustre,  and  rate. 

Which  ho  gives  in  octavo  pages  two  hundred  and 
sixty-eight. 

Now  surely,  the  duke  is  the  happiest  man  that 

lives  this  side  0'  the  grave. 
Alas  !  he  is  chained  by  his  diamonds  ;  he  is  body 

and  soul  their  slave  ! 
In  a  Bostile  house  at  Paris  he  lives,  shut  up 

from  the  sun  and  the  breeze, 
By  a  great  dead  wall  surrounded,  and  a  warlike 

chevaux  defrise. 

*Tho  duko's  confidential  servant,  who  had  been 
entrusted  with  the  soorot  of  tho  lock,  lately  stole 
these  diamonds,  but  was  overtaken,  and  tho  goms 
reooverod. 


So  that  when  the  soal^  touobA  »  |iRiii;\i 

touches  a  seorM  lq[»riiig. 
And  raises  the  larum  loud  and  long  iM  'flie  'MQi 

of  the  BastHe  rins. 
Deep  sunk  in  these  dark  deAnosB  Ues  ih»  bedr- 

room  of  the  duke. 
Into  which  the  honest  light  of  Keaim  ia  toaitaAf 

permitted  to  look — 
A  room  with  one  chink  for  a  window,  and  a  door 

with  wonderful  guards. 
Which  opens  to  one  alone  who  knows  the  Mokvt 

of  the  wards-; 
And  into  the  strong,  tMck  wall  of  hit  nam.  In  a 

double-ribbed  iron  chest. 
Like  cats'  eyes  gleaming  in  the  gkxnn,  the  liTing 

diamonds  rest 
Before  them  lies  the  happy  doke,  with  a  ( 

loaded  pistols, 
That  he,  without  leaving  his  bed,  maj  najoy'i 

defend  the  precious  crystals. 
But  grant  that  a  bursar  soales  tha  wall, ' 

over  the  chevaux  defrUe, 
Breaks  open  the  door  and  slays  the  daha.    IHifA 

then 7    Is  the  treasure  his? 
Not  yet ;  for  the  duke  had  closed  tha  aaft  an 

the  thief  to  his  chamber  got ; — 
If  he  force  the  locks,  four  guns  go  off  and  blttv 

him  firom  the  spot ! 

Now  if  not  the  duke  the  happiest  man  that  Vchm 

this  side  o'  the  grave  T 
^Vlas  !  he  is  chained  by  his  diamonda  ;  ha  la  bo^ 

and  soul  their  slave ! 
He  dares  not  leave  his  diamonds ;  he  daiaa  Ml 

go  from  home ; . 
O'er  the  cloud-capt  hei{^ts,  throng  tha  lawlj 

vales,  he  has  no  heart  to  roam. 
Beside  the  diamond's  costly  light  aQ  othar  fl|^ 

is  dim ; 
Winter  and  summer,  day  and  nij^t,  oan  tahasa 

hold  on  him. 
Methinks  he  would  be  a  rioher  man  wm  he -at 

poor  as  I, 
Who  have  no  gems  but  yon  twinUiog  alan,  fta 

diamonds  of  the  sky. 
Could  he  tho  dewy  daiaieB  love,  thoaa  '^^Trwmli 

of  the  sod, 
Methinks  ho  were  a  happier  man,  and  a  litfla 

nearer  GkxL 
I  also  think,  could  he  sell  all  and  giva  it  to  tta 

poor. 
The  famous  Duke  of  Bronswiok's  nama  noaU 

gloriously  endure. 

— Goorf  VFbnlk 
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BT   ISAAC  TAYLOR. 


1— THE  CORNISH  COAST  SIXTY  YEARS 

AGO. 

**  All  thj  waves  and  thy  billows  are  gone  over  me." 

When  inland  people  hear  of  a  shipwreck, 
if  they  picture  the  scene,  they  think  of  a 
hurricane,  and  of  billows  running  mountains 
high,  and  of  canvas  torn  to  ribbons  and  stream- 
ing in  the  wind,  and  of  other  proper  accom- 
paniments of  such  a  catastrophe.  But  those 
who  have  lived  long  upon  a  seaboard,  espe* 
cially  if  they  have  spent  winters  upon  a  dan- 
gerous coast,  well  know,  not  only  that  many 
a  good  ship  goes  to  the  bottom  in  still  water, 
but  tliat  tbo  breaking  up  of  the  stoutest  build 
may  take  place  apart  from  a  tornado ;  nay, 
at  a  time  when  the  heavens  are  dappled  with 
the  bright  clouds  that  indicate  settled  fine 
voatber.  In  truth,  if  one  would  rightly 
estimate  the  inherent  powers  of  this  mighty 
Atlantic  which  washes  our  shores,  one  should 
aee  tl»e  mantling  waves  thereof  doing  their 
work  of  destruction,  in  their  own  manner, 
upon  man ^8  work,  at  a  time  when  the  torn 
fimilfl  of  a  wreck,  instead  of  streaming  out 
firoin  the  splintered  masts  to  leeward,  hang 
motionless  from  the  yards.  No  doubt  tlicre 
must  have  been  a  hurricane  some  while  ago 
—ionifiDArfe— otherwise  a  ship  of  large  size 
would  not  have  come  to  lodge  il-^clf  high  upon 
the  rocks,  whore  now  we  find  it ;  but  this 
cyclone  raged  away  upon  the  ocean,  perhaps 
five  degrees,  or  more,  of  weut  longitude,  and 
oarselves  onr  shore,  at  the  LAnd*s  End,  may 
have  had  no  other  notice  of  it  than  has  lxK.'n 
given  us  by  the  awful  swell  that  has  lately 
shaken  the  North  coast  as  high  up  as  Lundy 
Iiiland.  And  this  notice  also  we  have  had — 
tlint  sea-weed  enough  to  manure  the  duchy 
has  skirted  Mount's  Bay,  all  along  shore  from 
St.  Duryan  to  Cuddan  Point. 

More  sublime  and  more  impressive  than  a 
riotous* hurricane,  is  such  a  spectacle  of  the 
proper  heaving  and  l)attering  force  of  the 
waves,  when  a  mighty  swell  from  the  mid- 
ocean  comes  mantling  up  channel  to  do  its 


work  of  ruin  upon  a  ship  of  one  thousand 
tons,  that  has  wedged  itself  somewhere  in  the 
jaws  of  an  iron  coast.  Such  jaws  there  are 
at  the  foot  of  several  promontories,  between 
the  Longshipsand  Ilartland  Point ;  and  these 
(**  Cape  Death,"  each  of  them  might  well  be 
called)  are  marked  by  the  huge  fractured 
timbers  that  sprout  up  in  the  caves  and  re- 
cesses of  the  adjoining  coast,  where  the  relics 
of  wrecks  have  found  depth  enough  of  sand 
to  root  themselves  firmly,  and  where  they 
kept  their  position  through  a  winter  or  two  ; 
— or  perhaps  even  for  many  winters. 

A  shipwreck,  if  we  are  thinking  of  the  dem- 
olition of  a  largo  vessel  near  inshore^  has  in- 
deed been  occasioned  by  the  winds ;  but  it 
is  actually  effected  by  the  waves.  It  may  bo 
that  jagged  rocks,  or  firmly  compacted  sands, 
hold  the  victim  fast,  and  forbid  its  escape. 
Then  comes  in  to  do  its  office  the  hydraalio 
force  of  the  sea,  which  shows  itself  to  be  a 
power  of  lifting,  and  a  power  of  battering,  and 
a  power  of  rending  and  tearing  and  riving,  and 
splitting  to  shreds,  and,  as  one  might  say, 
of  chewing,  such  hard  aliment  as  iron-bolts, 
copper-sheeting,  oak-planking,  and  teakwood 
timbers.  Not  unfitly  might  the  final  process 
of  a  shipwreck  of  this  sort  be  likened  to  the 
manner  of  the  tiger,  or  the  cat,  with  its  vic- 
tim, if  k  be  a  prey  of  the  larger  sort ;  for  the 
ravenous  brute  takes  up  the  quivering  crea- 
ture by  the  shoulders,  gives  it  a  bang  on  the 
ground,  and  a  violent  shake,  and  again  an- 
otlicr  bang,  until  it  has  knocked  the  life  out 
of  it,  and  then  rends  open  the  entrails.  Thus 
may  one  see  tliis  smooth-faced  Atlantic,  that 
purrs  so  gently  upon  the  lap  of  Mother 
Britannia  at  some  times,  at  another  time  do- 
ing vengeance  upon  one  of  her  helpless  craft, 
held  fast  in  a  corner. 

It  may  need  the  poet*s  eye  to  put  a  meta- 
phor ic  sense  upon  the  face  of  Nature — inland ; 
and  it  may  need  tlie  poet*8  tongue  duly  to 
speak  of  mountains,  hills,  woods,  rivers, 
'  plains,  aS  if  these  material  objects  were  en- 
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doifed  with  sonl  and  sentiment ;  but  I  think 
one  must  be  quite  of  an  unpoetio  tempera- 
ment not  to  be  prompted  to  impute  a  soul 
of  its  own  to  the  ocean — especially  at  those 
times  when,  some  time  after  the  tempest  is 
stilled,  the  great  deep  is  seen  to  be  travelling 
on  in-shore  in  its  might,  as  if  moving  at  its 
own  proper  impulse,  and  as  if  it  were  bent 
upon  the  achievement  of  a  purpose  which  it 
has  meditated  in  some  far-off  longitude,  and 


these  aspects  of  sublimity  in  the  materiil 
world,  if  the  su'blimity  be  material^  and  noth- 
ing else,  may  quickly  be  OTermatched  in  its 
effect  upon  the  imagination  by  a  Tery  annn 
admixture  of  an  element  of  another  and  a 
higher  order.  Let  only  one  drop  of  emotioD 
touch  our  human  sympathies,  and  mddenly 
mingle  itself  with  this  material  sablimity, 
and  in  a  moment  I  feel  that  human  life 
and  human  souls  and  human  aflfectiona  oat- 


an  object  which  is  not  by  itself  at  all  conspic- 
uous, and  which  yet  is  not  to  be  mistaken :  it 
is  a  dismantled  vessel  lifting  itself  painfully 
over  the  billows.    The  ship  is  disabled,  bat 


is  resolved «now  to  accomplish.  At  such  a:  weigh  the  wide  Atlantic  and  all  its  waves. 
time  the  meditative  spectator  is  apt  to  im-  Let  it  be  that  just  now,  where  1  stand,  look- 
aginc  that  this  awful  force — this  world  of  ing  down  upon  this  magnific  heaving  of  the 
waters — is  endued  with  a  mind  and  a  will, !  1>o8om  of  the  ocean,  there  enters — somewhere 
and  is  mustering  its  host  of  waves,  banners  in  the  mid-distance — ^upon  the  field  of  ' 
bpread,  to  meet  an  enemy.  On  a  fine  morn- 
ing— let  it  be  in  November,  when  barely  a 
brceie  is  stirring — ^you  take  your  position 
aloft,  upon  the  abutment  of  rocks  opposite 

the  Longships,  and  let  it  be  at  the  height  of  I  it  is  not  deserted,  for  a  signal  of  distress  has 
the  spring  tides,  when  not  merely  is  the  tide '  jutfit  now  bc^cn  hoi*iited  at  the  stem.  Thus 
on  the  flow  up  cliannel,  but  when  a  moun-  ■  it  is  that  the  sublime  in  the  thin^  of  earth 
tain  of  \\-ater  is  in  progrcw  to  choke  the .  or  of  ocean  is  found  to  be  of  little  account 
channel  on  both  sidt^s,  and  to  fl*x)d  nil  the !  comparatively :  for  what  are  hurricanes,  or 
harbors  of  the  Devon  ci>ast,  and  of  South  earthquakes,  or  volcanic  eruptions?  or  what, 
Wales  Then  it  is,  and  at  such  a  time  and  '  if  wo  could  witness  it,  what  would  be  even 
place,  that  you  may  see  the  Atlantic  quite  it-  i  the  rolling  together  of  the  heavens  aa  a  scroll, 
self;  and  then  it  is  that  you  may  hear  ifs  oicn  '  if,  at  the  heart  of  this  upthrow  of  the  ele- 
vQictf  not  mingled  with  the  roar  of  a  storm. .  mcnts,  human  life  and  human  weal  and 
In  a  storm  there  is  a  deafening  racket  of  out-  .  woe  were  seen  to  be  trembling  in  the  crisis 
rageous  winds,  and  nothing  fur  and  wide  is :  of  its  flito !  Tliere  is  now  in  visw  this  ahip; 
to  be  seen  but  millions  of  rags  of  froth  stream-  *  two  of  her  masts  are  shivered,  but  she  car- 
ing high  in  air,  and  gone  inland  to  scour  tlie  :  rios  sail,  and  she  is  seen  tj  obey  the  helm — 
moors.  At  such  a  time  it  may  seem  that  she  holds  her  head  to  the  sea,  and  it  ia  poa- 
ocean  is  the  party  that  suffers,  and  that  si  Me  that  she  may  weather  the  rocks,  for  she 
Auster  or  Boreas  is  the  wrong-doer ;  but  a  has  yet  two  hour?  of  daylight,  and  an  hour 
deep  ocean-well,  at  flow  of  the  tide,  in  quiet  of  the  fljw  of  the  tide  up  channel.  Axe 
weather,  ofScn  to  view  a  spectacle  which  tliere  any  hands  on  hoard  able  to  stand  to 
touches  upon  the  sublime  in  this  way,  that  a  their  duty?  Only  let  the  ship  work  her- 
gpcater  volume  of  mortmcnt  and  a  greater  self  fairly  out  of  "Wh.itesand  Bay,  and  she 
amount  of  action  than  is  seen  in  any  other  may  he  able  to  gi^t  into  St.  Ives,  or  perhaps 
instance  in  Nature,  is  g-'ing  on  under  the  eye  Padstow.  Within  a  very  little-^it  isnot  more 
at  the  impulse  of  wn*;  hw  in  dynaroii*s;  and  than  a  cable's  len^^th — and  she  may  do  it! 
this  one  law  is  now  taking  effect  withvHit  dis-  IIow  hard  d.vs  she  lab>r,  foreship  and  abaft, 
turbnncv  or  abatement,  and  without  noise.  '  us  if  bravely  intent  to  siv^  her  doien  handi 
•  There  is,  m.»n.\>ver.  one  fi^rrn  or  mvlel  of  on  Kxird  I  Shall  they  be  saved?  Saved  or 
the  wave  that  g.»vems  this  mn-ement.and  h>st  thoy  must  l.>e  Vf.>Te  the  next  maming*t 
thert*  is  one  hue  or\vlor,  f.ir  and  m\ir.  that  li;^ht.  A  cr\nip  of  the  pe.>plc  of  the  next 
l^^rvudes  tlw  svvne.  Nv»  ili<:.ini  ip\y  h<»riz.>n  nearest  fishiUi:  vil!:ize  has  gathered  on  to  the 
aitniot*  the  eye,  nt>  rAinK^w-sir«n\k«  ad.»rn  sp^n  w!H*mv  I'lis  dvjS;ful  run  for  life  or 
tlie  niid-ilisuimv.  Si'U.'ia  d>^  then*  apjx-ar  d^ith  miy  \»<:  U^  witneascl.  Every  heart, 
in  the  o5ng  so  wuoh  as  a  iV'iit'iery  ^^\\lkor.  ^r  san^lv  cvt-ry  Vrtcn  heart,  beats  with  hope 
All  that  you  ltv>k  at  is  sh*vr  t^nv,  \v!;ioh  an,l  fo,\r ;  ;*.n  1  there  are  w.-^men,  t^o,  in  the 
shows  i:si*U*a*  the  svru*^»l  v^f  a  jv^wor  tlwi  is  .-r-nvd  —  ni..::vrs  with  their  habiirs;  theee 
unmea5uivd  and  irresisti''lo.     XovortV.eK'^^s.   m.»;hors.  a:  U^s:,  will  foil  as  woman  does. 
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Bat  10. It  80  in  &ct?  If  I  ask  so  Btrangc  a 
qaestioii  as  this,  in  a  tone  as  if  it  could  be 
•flked  in  doubt,  I  must  go  back  to  the  recol- 
lections of  many  years — fifty  years  or  sixty — 
when  things  were  seen  and  done  on  the  Cor- 
nish coast  which,  as  I  suppose,  have  long 
m^  ceased  to  be  seen  or  done  there.  And 
it  must  now  be  seventy  or  eighty  years,  or 
inore,  since  such  things  were  done,  as  would 
mt  this  time  seem  to  be  quite  iucrcdible  if 
they  were  narrated. 

I  ask  leave,  then,  to  travel  up  the  stream 
of  time  a  full  half-century,  or  thereabouts ; 
aad  when  vre  are  there — that  is  to  say,  the 
reader  and  the  writer — wo  will  lodge  our- 
•elTes  snugly  in  a  tidy  house,  in  the  cleanest 
street  of  a  small  fishing  town,  where  droves 
of  pack-horses  laden  with  copper  ore  may  be 
teen  at  any  time,  and  where  the  hubbub  of  the 
pilchard  fishery  may  be  witnessed  in  August 
and  September. 

With  what  sort  of  preparation  is  it  that 
the  fit  of  fury  comes  on,  when  a  gale  indeed 
Is,  as  they  say,  a-brewing?  The  prognostics 
are  of  the  sort  that  arc  seldom,  if  ever,  falsi- 
fied ;  for  it  is  to  be  understood  that  those 
great  meteorologic  evolutions  ofwliich  hur- 
ricanes are  a  part  only,  or  of  which  they  are 
the  closing  act,  are  wrought  out  upon  a  vast 
scale— a  scale  much  too  large  to  be  liable  to 
the  caprices  of  our  every-day  altcniatioud  of 
•nnshine  and  shower.  The  tornado  may 
have  come  down  to  the  surface  in  a  northern 
latitude  from  an  upper  region  of  the  equato- 
rial atmosphere,  and  it  may  actually  impinge 
upon  only  a  hundred  or  two  hundred  miles 
of  the  earth *B  surface  in  a  northern  latitude ; 
bat  this  surface  of  impact,  as  it  may  Ix; 
called,  is  the  segment  of  a  circle  the  diameter 
of  which  may  measure  five  hundred  or  a  thou- 
Mnd  miles.  The  atmospheric  mass,  thrown 
off  from  the  tropics  with  equatorial  speed, 
oomes  down  charged  with  a  great  part  of  its 
tropical  velocity;  and  therefore,  although 
thm  may  have  been  a  dead  calm  fore  and  aft 
of  the  storm,  the  storm  itself,  where  it  does 
touch  the  surface,  lashes  the  oixran  to  a  rage, 
scatters  ships,  and,  inland,  it  uproots  the 
oaks  out  of  which  future  ships  should  have 
been  constructed .  This  great  telluric  u proar 
wiU  not  fail,  therefore,  to  show  signs  of  its 
oomiag  a  day  or  two  lieforeliaiul.  The  sky 
aad  the  clouds  give  evidence  tlfit  a  change 
has  had  place  in  the  electric  condition  of  the 
alBOSphere ;  and  it  is  a  change  which  will 
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not  disappoint  either  the  fears  of  sailors,  or 
the  hopes  of  Cornish  wreckers ! 

The  south-western  extremity  of  England — 
that  is  to  say,  the  counties  of  Cornwall  and 
Devon  —  stretch  out  as  an  exception,  geo- 
graphically, to  the  lay  of  the  land  wherever 
it  runs  fiir  out  to  sea ;  for  everywhere  al- 
most, in  such  instances,  the  trend  is  north 
and  south,  rather  than  east  and  west.  Look 
to  the  map,  and  you  will  find  fifty  outstretch- 
ing lands  pointing  toward  the  poles,  for  one 
which  resembles  the  south-western  outstretch 
of  England.  Then  this  projection,  almost 
due  west  as  it  is,  although  it  is  on  a  small 
scale  as  compared  with  the  contour  of  conti- 
nents, yet  it  BO  presents  itself  toward  the 
Atlantic  that  it  brunts  the  great  tidal  flow 
in  its  way  to  skirt  the  island  in  three  masses 
or  volumes — the  Atlantic  Ocean  parting  off 
at  the  SciUy  Islands,  in  one  volume  for  the 
English  Channel,  in  another  for  the  Bristol 
Channel,  and  in  another  for  St.  George*s 
Channel. 

Tides  and  winds  act  and  react  upon  each 
other,  as  contiguous  bodies  in  motion  must 
do ;  and  in  proportion  as  each  element  is  in 
commotion,  this  correspondence  must  be  in- 
creased ;  an  equatorial  hurricane  and  a  spring 
tide  coming  together,  bring  clouds  and  waves 
to  a  tumultuous  meeting,  and  the  muster  of 
tiiese  forces  may  be  witnessed  nowhere  bet- 
ter, perhaps,  than  from  one  of  those  spurs 
of  the  granite  range  which  runs  on,  as  a 
spine  from  the  Tors  of  Dartmoor  to  the 
Land's  End.  Find  a  niche  into  which  you 
may,  at  the  worst,  run  for  shelter  at  mo- 
ments of  the  most  furious  onslaught  of  wind 
and  rain. 

This  December's  day  the  wind  has  been 
steadily  on  the  increase  from  the  early  morn- 
ing, and  huge  masses  of  doud  have  contin- 
ued to  tumble  on  toward  shore,  as  if,  having 
borne  a  heavy  load  all  the  way  across  from 
the  Mexican  Gulf,  these  clouds  were  in  haste 
to  lay  down  their  burden  on  the  nearest  land 
they  could  find.  Ilere  and  there,  ragged 
rents  in  the  ckmd-mass  give  a  glimpse  of 
the  blue  sky.  Blue  it  is  not,  or  it  is  no 
such  blue  as  that  which  gives  its  charm  to 
an  August  afternoon ;  but,  instead  of  this, 
the  sky  has  shown  a  raw,  fierce-looking, 
and  ill-tempered  slate  color,  and  it  is  bor- 
'  dered  by  edgings  of  chmd  that  bespeak  the 
violence  that  had  caused  them.  \ 

j     Day  is  now  declining,  and  the  heavens 
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scowl  upon  VLB  darker  and  darker  everj  min- 
ute: the  rounded  hills  of  the  moorland, 
with  their  granite  peaks,  are  all  of  one  hue 
— it  is  a  blackened  heather ;  but  the  higher 
ridges  are  at  this  time  more  often  hidden  by 
the  clouds  than  exposed.  At  such  a  time 
the  Tors  of  Dartmoor  are  wrapped  in  heavily 
dragging  clouds,  for  they  are  of  greater 
height  than  those  of  Cornwall,  which  yet 
are  mostly  hidden.  Much  rain  had  not  at 
present  fallen ;  but  a  sullen  bluster,  with 
its  violent  gusts,  once  an<f  again  through 
the  day,  had  threatened  what  should  come 
at  sunset,  or  an  hour  after  it.  There  could 
be  no  motive  for  staying  out  upon  the  moors 
until  after  dark,  for  there  will  be  nothing 
now  to  bo  seen  until  to-morrow's  daybreak. 
In  leaving  the  high  land  and  turning  coast- 
ward  to  descend  a  rugged  way,  one  descries 
several  vessels  just  on  the  sea  line — there 
may  be  perhaps  a  dozen — laboring  up  chan- 
nel, if  by  any  means  they  might  reach  harbor 
while  the  day  lasts.  They  carry  the  least 
possible  canvas.  But  now  how  many  of 
these  vessels  shall  be  able  to  get  inside  a 
harbor  before  morning  ?  Some  l»avo  fellows , 
perhaps  many,  at  this  very  moment  as  we 
turn  homeward,  are  taking  their  last  look 
of  daylight ! — and  they  know  it  is  so ;  for 
they  know  it  must  be  a  miracle  almost  that 
should  avert  their  fate ! 

This  next  morning  is  a  Sunday  morning. 
The  scene,  as  I  have  said,  is  a  snug  lodging 
in  a  decently  furnished  house,  the  louk-out 
being  into  the  narrow  street  of  a  town — some- 
where on  the  Cornish  coast, — whether  on  the 
north  or  south  coast  does  not  concern  anybody 
just  now, — and  it  was  at  a  /im«,  a  little  way 
on  in  the  nineteenth  century,  or  let  us  say  it 
was  a  fifty  years  back  from  this  current  year, 
1863.  The  dull  morning  is  only  just  break- 
ing, yet  we  are  astir ;  and  there  is  already 
a  good  fire  in  the  kitchen,  and  a  clean  cloth 
is  laid  for  the  lodgers'  breakfast  in  the  tidy 
parlor.  But  now  let  me  say  in  regard  to 
all  that  follows — and  I  say  it  in  candor — 
that  if,  in  a  dramatic  sense ,  I  report  conversa- 
tions uttered  much  longer  ago  than  the  fiat- 
tie  of  Waterloo,  it  is  the  dramatic  import  only 
of  such  conversations  that  I  vouch  for,  not 
the  ipsissima  verba;  and,  likewise,  as  to  the 
descriptions  I  may  give  of  what  I  remember 
to  have  seen,  I  must  be  understood  to  describe 
things  in  an  artistic  sense,  not  as  if  I  were  giv- 
ing evidence  in  a  Court  of  justice.    There  is, 
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I  say,  a  stir  in  the  kitchen :  thero  ate  timof 
seven  speakers — men's  voices,  whioh  aro  iMlf- 
suppressed ;  but  the  tones  aro  high  pitdnd, 
in  that  manner  which  is  <3iaraoteristio  of  Ite 
people  of  the  duchy,  running  up  tram  tte 
first  syllable  of  a  sentence  to  the  lart,  whiefa 
goes  as  high  as  the  hunmn  vowb  ivoapftUe  of. 
Son^  while  before  the  earliest  dawn  **  Xj 
Uncle  Jemmy  Polgreen  "  had  oome  in  aa  if  la 
warm  his  fingers  at  his  neighbor's  fire.  Tba 
town,  too,  was  all  alive ;  and,  aa  **  My  Uaelk 
Polgreen  "  *  was  known  to  be  the  beat  to- 
formed  man  in  the  place,  sereral  neighbon 
had  followed  him  into  the  kitohan^  and  had 
ranged  themselves  around  the  fire,  while  Ite 
good  woman,  our  hostess,  gives  a  poke  to  tba 
fire  to  make  the  kettle  bgil  for  oar  breakftaL 

**  There  is  a  five  come  ashore  in  the  Baj^ 
that's  certain,"  says  my  Unele  Folgrenr; 
'*  and  they  tell  me  there  is  a  brig  on  the  aaadi 
off  llayle  Copper  House ;  and  if  she'e  tkm% 
sure  enough  she'll  never  get  off." 

<*  Five  ashore  in  the  Bay !  what  are  tiMjp 
and  whereabou  ts  ?  " 

'<  There's  three  sloops,  there's  a  brig,  flat 
something  from  Normandy — ^tfaej  don't  kaioiv 
what ;  but  we  shall  hear  after  bceakfiMt.**' 

*•  Where  do  ye  say  they  are?" 

"  There's  a  sloop—whieh  be  nothing  af 
consequence  to  us — on  shore  here,  cloae  i 
Gulwal  Longrock ;  they  say  she'a  in  ~ 
and  vras  coming  in  to  load  oie  from 
Abram  for  Swansea." 

*» What  next?" 

**Next  is  a  sloop,  in  alannafy  tin;  ite 
could  not  clear  the  Longshipa,  and  ao  itm 
forced  to  put  back ;  to  no  good  to  tliea  MT 
to  anybody." 

*'  Some  of  our  people  were  Ofw  h&m 
Mouschole  last  night,  and  they  aay  that  off 
Tol  Pedn  Penwith  there  was  a  brig,  laborlag 
all  day  to  wear  round  the  point ;  hot  fMBhoiff 
believed  she  could  possibly  do  it.  Tiuffmff 
she  is  the  Fanny,  of  Bristol,  with  fnit  f 
Smyrna :  that  is — fruit  and  eoihi 
perhaps." 

•*  Fruit  and  coffee  and  silki?  " 

"Yes,  just  so." 

Another  speaker :  "  1  shall  be  off  and  an 
what's  to  be  the  luck  oat  of  all  tfaia.** 

'*  But  there's  one  more  to  be  apolMB  of,** 

••Yes;  uid  it  might  be  the  beat  of  Ifcl 
bunch — on^^it's  a  ship  gone  aaliora  vailv 

•  Elderly  men  in  CornwmU  are  oaUsd  ^Uj  J^ 
ol«  "—elderly  women,  *<  My  Aaat" 
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Perran;  what  the  cargo  may  be  we  don't 
quite  know." 

**  What's  the  matter,  then?  " 

*<  The  cutter's  people  have  got  the  inkling 
of  her  ;  and  are  close  in  on  the  look-out." 

**  Is  that  certain  ?   Uow  do  you  know  it?  " 

**  Bocaose.  before  day,  I  saw  Ben  Nash  and 
his  men  carrying  their  boat  on  their  shoulders 
down  to  town,  to  put  her  off  from  the  rocks  as 
near  as  the^  oould  ;  and  this  was  to  go  on 
board,  to  taL»*  possession  for  the  underwrit- 
fOB,  You  may  be  sure  they  were  thinking  to 
;^*o  on  board,  for,  as  they  carried  torches,  I 
baw  that  Nash's  face,  poor  fellow!  was  as 
'#rhite  as  his  shirt.  The  cutter's  mate  had 
Bent  him  notice  of  the  wreck,  and  so  he 
couldn't  be  off  going  on  board.  My  mind  is, 
there  will  be  very  little  of  consequence  to  be 
done  this  Sunday  :  so  you  may  take  my  opin- 
ion or  not,  as  you  choose ;  I,  for  one,  sha'n't 
budge--!  shall  attend  chapel  as  usual."  Thus 
(Sm  **  my  uncle." 

The  purport  or  upshot  of  this  broken  talk 
may  be  gathered  without  the  aid  of  an  inter- 
preter :  it  is, — plain  English. 

It  was,  as  I  have  said,  Sunday ;  and  not- 
withstanding my  Uncle  Jem's  judicious  ad- 
vice, there  was  a  very  scant  attendance  at 
any  of  the  services  through  the  day.  But, 
DOW,  if  I  utter  what  may  sound  like  an  in- 
nuendo, disadvantageous  to  some  supposed 
religious  community,  I  shall  not  aUow  the 
insinuation  to  go  unexplained  longer  than 
just  over-leaf,  where  I  shall  clear  up  its  mean- 
ing. In  fact,  preachers  in  chapels,  that 
gloomy  day,  had  the  mortification  of  looking 
upon  many  empty  benches ;  for  the  tempta- 
tion was  of  overpowering  force  to  men  trained 
from  their  boyhood  in  the  regular  business  of 
*<  wrecking  ;  "  and  who — the  elders  among 
them,  no  doubt — had  often  had  a  hand  in 
doings  to  which  the  wreckings  of  these  later 
times  (fifty  years  ago)  would  seem  child's 
play  and  innocence  itself.  The  worthy  folk 
in  whose  kitchen  this  conversation  took  place, 
were  themselves  no  savages ;  they  were  re- 
spectable and  well-conductod  people — serious 
in  mood,  and  constant  chapel-goers ;  but  they 
bad  been  used  to  think  wrecking  fair  play. 
As  to  the  then  obsolete  practices  of  decoying 
ships  on  to  the  rocks  by  ^Iw  lights,  or  by 
hanging  a  lanthom  to  a  mare's  tail  to  imitate 
the  motion  of  a  ship's  light  at  the  stem ;  or 
as  to  the  downright  murder  of  the  master 
and  his  mate,  and  his  boy — this,  these  wor- 


thy people  would  soom  to  do,  or  anything  of 
the  sort ;  in  truth,  practices  of  this  kind  had 
at  this  time  come  to  be  condemned  by  Cornish 
public  opinion ;  and  it  is  unquestionable  that 
the  spread  and  the  powerful  influence  of 
Wesleyan  Methodism,  had  been  one  of  the 
chief,  perhaps  it  was  the  main  means  of  bring- 
ing the  ancient  horrors  of  the  Cornish  coast 
to  an  end.  Witness  now,  as  a  proof  of  this, 
what  took  place  the  very  next  Sunday  after 
this  that  I  have  named.  The  superintendent 
from  the  nearest  Wesleyan  metropolis  ar- 
rived at  the  town  in  angry  mood :  he  made 
strict  inquiry  as  to  the  attendance  at  chapel 
the  preceding  Sunday ;  he  summoned  the  ab- 
sentees, and  he  deprived  of  their  tickets  all 
those— men  and  women — who  failed  to  give 
a  satisfactory  account  of  themselves  as  to 
their  whereabouts  on  the  preceding  Sunday  ! 

**  We  think  it  no  sin  to  cheat  the  reve- 
nue." Such  used  to  be  the  doctrine  professed 
all  along  **  in-shore  "  as  to  smuggling ;  and 
so  it  was  that  k^  of  spirits,  along  with 
French  gloves  and  silk  stockings,  and  other 
valuable  contrabands,  were  openly  offered  for 
sale  throughout  the  southern  and  western 
counties,  in  town  and  country.  <<  What's 
the  harm?"  This  was  the  question  asked 
across  the  table  in  well-reputed  families. 
But  if  it  was  allowable  to  defraud  the  revenue, 
there  could  be  no  very  intelligible  distinction 
made  between  this  sort  of  venial  offence  and 
the  other  offence  of  plundering  a  wrecked 
vessel.  This  was  nothing  worse  than  robbing 
the  underwriters ;  and  as  to  these  gentlemen 
**  in  London,"  everybody  knows  that  they 
make  enormous  profits  in  the  way  of  their 
business ;  and  as  to  wrecks  and  '*  wreck- 
ings," too,  they  calculate  upon  all  these 
chances,  and  they  square  their  cates  of  insur- 
ance accordingly.  Besides  all  this — it  is  as 
well  to  save  at  once,  while  it  may  be  had, 
what  the  waves  would  swallow  if  we  did  not 
take  it." 

Casuistry  of  this  order  took  the  more  effect 
upon  Cornish  folks,  because  it  fell  in  with  a 
complicated  system  of  gambling,  which  at. 
that  time  (I  have  known  very  little  of  the- 
duchy  of  late  years)  affected  each  of  those 
great  lines  of  business  that  are  the  distinction 
of  the  county.  Large  fortunes  were  won  and 
lost  in  these  speculations :  yet  this  was  not 
the  worst  of  the  case ;  for  small  fortunes,  and 
very  small  fortunes,  were  every  day  (or  used 
to  be)  won  and  lost  in  a  manner  that  oouldi 
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not  much  differ  from  gambling ;  nor  did  this 
gambling  differ  much,  in  its  issues,  from  rob- 
bery. People  who  were  not  above  the  con- 
dition of  laborers,  and  small  shopkeepers, 
artisans  also,  and  needlewomen,  might  be 
wealthy  this  week,  and  paupers  next  week. 
It  is  this  comminution  of  what  may  be  called 
the  luck  of  the  county  which  disturbs  and 
distorts  the  stated  industry  of  any  people; 
and,  in  doing  so,  it  debauches  their  morality. 
Thus,  then,  it  came  about,  that  whereas  the 
fate  of  a  vessel,  now  near  in-shore,  and  driv- 
ing befijre  a  gale, — the  people  on  board  known 
to  be  likely  to  perish, — ought  to  touch  every 
human  heart  in  one  way  only,  it  does  in  fiict 
put  the  Cornish  coast  people  upon  barbarous 
calculations,  actually  making  them  hopeful 
of  so  sad  a  catastrophe  ;  and  then,  if  hopeful 
of  it,  not  unlikely  to  use  means  for  bringing 
it  about. 

Hops  are  a  speculative  yield  to  the  people 
of  Kent ;  so  are  herrings  to  the  people  of 
Yarmouth ;  nor  are  mackerel  much  more  to 
be  relied  upon  ;  nor  can  better  be  said  of 
sprats,  certainly  not  of  pilchards.  Each  of 
these  great  staples  of  trade  opens  a  field,  not 
merely  for  fair  trade,  but  for  speculation  also, 
and  so  for  gambling ;  yet  not  all  of  them  m 
an  equal  degree,  for  some  of  these  *'  yields  " 
are  not  of  a  kind  that  can  be  stored,  or  that 
can  be  held  long  in  hand.  Pilchards  for  the 
Leghorn  market  can  be  stored  only  to  a  cer- 
tain extent.  If  you  would  know  how  pre* 
carious  the  yield  is,  follow  the  men  that  take 
their  glasses  to  the  hill- tops  in  the  early 
days  of  August : — see  how  eagerly  they  pe- 
ruse the  sea  line,  from  the  Lizard  or  Cuddan 
Point,  to  St.  Buryan,  and  you  will  not  doubt 
that  when  the  approach  of  the  pilchard  shoal 
is  indicated  by  the  sparkling  tinge  on  the 
fiirthest  horizon,  the  haste  of  the  men  which 
you  see  to  put  the  boats  out  is  animated  not 
simply  by  the  prospect  of  an  average  harvest 
of  fish,  but  by  the  chance  of  a  catch  of  luck 
that  shall  justify  a  doubtful  speculation  in 
**a  boat  and  a  net.*'  A  fleet  of  pilchard 
boats,  and  the  net  thereto  belonging,  is  likely 
to  be  in  the  hands  of  a  large  holder  of  sheds 
-.and  Ijarrels  also;  but  as  it  is  with  copper 
•  ore,  so  with  fish,  that  very  small  people  split 
shares  among  themselves  to  an  extreme  sub- 
division ;  and  so  it  is  that  a  sixteenth  of  a  { 
share  in  Huel  Cudder,  or  some  other  mine, 
■or  a  twentieth  share  in  a  boat  and  a  net,  may 
(ho  the  entire  personal  estate  of  the  occupant 
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of  a  hovel.  These  subdi visions,  and 
boyings  and  sellings  and  transfera  in  tht 
copper  and  the  fish  share-market,  while  (Imj 
impart  life  and  intolligenoe  to  the  laboring 
and  the  small  trading  claoBee  in  GomwaU,  do 
also  diffuse  among  them  the  restlesmeas  and 
the  lawlessness  that  are  known  to  be  eveij- 
where  the  characteristics  of  gambling,  etp^ 
cially  of  gambling  when  it  is  broken  eo  somII 
as  to  come  within  the  means  of  tboee  who  do 
not  own  two  coats. 

Truly  there  was  needed  the  strong  ann  of 
a  powerful  sacerdotal  body — such  as  that  is 
which  makes  known  its  will  in  the  deems 
of  the  Weslcyan  *'  Conference  '*~to  subdao 
and  govern  a  population  that  for  centuries 
had  yielded  itself  to  the  influences  of  roineSp 
fisheries,  smuggling,  and  wrecking.  M^rtm- 
dism,  which  has  failed  to  take  any  npprooia 
ble  hold  of  Devonshire,  with  its  agrioultmol 
clotted-cream  simpletons,  has  done  indosd 
a  great  work  of  reformation  in  GornwoIL 
Like  a  **  strong  man  armed," — armed  with 
the  main  truths  of  Christianity,  has  it  tfano 
broken  into  the  house  of  a  giant,  and  ham  (ia 
good  measure)  **  spoiled  his  goods." 

I  do  not  know  that  the  business  of  **  wraolh 
ing  "  has  so  far  been  brought  under  the  oo^ 
ditions  of  ownership  in  shares,  as  that  tho 
luck  which  may  reward  bold  speoolatioas' 
therein  could  be  dealt  in  **on  'Chaqge.*' 
Probably  not,  and  h^nce  it  is  that  tbsss 
fruits  of  rough  weather,  these  harrests  of 
the  hurricane,  have  always  been  left  to  bo 
gathered  by  lawless  hands,  and  are  leafiBd 
by  the  axe  and  hatchet  of  the  spoliator. 
Oflen  in  remote  times  has  a  miserable  eiev 
been  first  seduced  to  its  fate  upon  the  vooho 
in  thick  weather,  and  then  not  seldom  bos 
the  master,  the  mate,  and  the  orew,  too  km 
and  too  feeble  to  fight  for  their  lives,  in  es- 
caping from  among  the  breakers,  been  har- 
ried to  their  end  by  the  bludgeons  of  savags 
coastmen.  Such  have  been  the  murkj  tm- 
ditions  of  a  tim&  that  is  now,  wo  may  be- 
lieve, long  gone  by. 

But  just  now,  putting  away  gloomy  tslss 
of  robbery  and  murder  in  times  gone  by,  m 
are  intending  to  think  only  of  what  mig^t 
be  called  the  sublime  in  hydraiilios.  It  is  a 
spectacle  (to  which  I  made  Allusion  in  thi 
first  column  of  this  paper) — it  is  the  brak- 
ing up  of  a  ship  under  the  shoer  fbroo  of  thtf 
waves,  effected,  fi»  the  most  ptrt,  in  < 
weather. 
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It  wme  at  another  time  that  the  people  of  a 
■mall  fishing  town  on  the  (yornish  coast  had 
been  listening,  from  half-hour  to  half-hour 
throngh  a  stormy  night,  to  the  melancholy 
aehoee  of  a  gun,  fired  from  a  ship  known  to 
be  somewhere  outside  the  granite  reef  that 
bedgee  in  the  oo?e  at  the  bottom  of  which 
tbe  town  stands.  Nothing  of  deeper  draught 
timn  the  fishing  boats  of  the  place  ever  came 
willingly  so  near  inland  as  this  ship  must  be 
which  is  firing  its  signals  of  distress.  Yet 
the  call  could  be  of  no  avail ;  for  even  with 
tbe  best  intention,  or  even  with  the  worst, 
no  boat*s  company  could  attempt  to  go  out 
mt  that  time; — the  night  dark,  and  the  sea 
mnning  so  high  that  the  boats  which  had 
been  hauled  upon  the  shingle  out  of  the 
reaeh  of  harm,  as  it  was  thought,  had  been 
thrown  against  each  other,  and  half  filled 
with  water.  Everybody  knew  what  sort  of 
•peotacle  would  await  the  revelation  of  the 
mpproaching  daylight.  The  people  of  the 
Tillage,  one  and  all,  men  and  women  and 
ehildren,  the  women  hugging  their  in&nts 
fai  their  gray  cloaks,  were  down  on  the  beach 
tome  time  before  any  object  could  be  dis- 
tinguished to  seawaitl.  A  raging  sea,  now 
at  ebb,  a  blustering  gale,  rattling  tiles  from 
tbe  roofs,  flapping  canvas  and  cordage : — the 
candles,  even  in  lanterns,  could  not  be  kept 
■light.  The  flash  of  the  gun  from  time  to 
time  gave  evidence  as  to  the  whereabouts  of 
the  stranded  sliip,  whatever  it  might  be,  and 
the  men  had  no  doubt  on  this  head — *'  She 
li  right  on  the  ridge,  that's  certain." 

It  was  likely  that  the  inquilini  of  this  place 
(  used  perhaps  to  confront  the  very  worst 

ather  befoie  day — would'wait  indoors  until 
•Itef  dawn  at  such  a  time.  A  very  peculiar 
IMing — a  something  of  dread  and  wunder, 
Mid  a  something  of  dismay,  and  a  something, 
too,  it  must  be  confessed,  of  pleasurable  ex- 
■itament — attends  the  moment  when,  in  turn- 
ing the  corner  of  a  range  of  houses,  or  of  a 
Jvtting  rock,  one  catches  the  first  sight  of  a 
hage  mass,  standing  or  lying  prostrate  where 
it  eould  not  have  come  at  all  otherwise  than 
by  means  of  a  terrific  mischance.  Think, 
now,  how  you  would  feel  if,  on  stepping  out 
of  doors  in  your  quiet  town,  you  saw  the 
body  of  the  church  which  yesterday  occupied 
ili  site  on  the  adjoining  hill,  lying  flat  on  its 
aide,  and  smashing  the  sheep-pens  and  the 
■lalla  in  the  market-place!  Such  was  the 
■peetscle  of  that  December  morning  when  the 
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sea  mist  blew  off.  There  before  us,  and  quite 
near,  was  an  Indiaman  of  1,400  tons,  pitched 
in  upon  the  rocks !  The  ship  was  not  indeed 
flat  upon  its  side,  but  it  was  marvellon^y 
high  up  on  shore :  so  far  in,  and  so  high,  that 
the  drooping  cordage  of  the  bowsprit  had 
swept  away  a  flag-staff  reared  at  the  extreme 
edgsiof  the  shingle ! 

At  this  time,  which  might  be  about  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  fog  vras  clearing 
off  from  the  sea  :  and  the  sea  liad  run  out  far, 
for  this  was  the  fifth  of  the  spring  tides ;  and 
it  was  a  tide  extraordinary  too.  An  unusual 
breadth  of  rocks  showed  their  bare  rugged- 
ness,  saving  the  many  pools  which  marked  the 
cavities.  A  deep  drift  also  of  sea-weed  {Fucus 
vesiculosus)  edged  the  cove,  and  upon  this 
oily  bedding  there  lay,  thickly  strewed,  a  de- 
posit of  green  coffee,  which  had  floated  on 
shore  from  where  the  bags  and  chests  of  the 
ship's  lading  had  been  thrown  overboard. 

But  now  all  eyes  are  fixed  upon  this  India- 
man  ! — a  big  ship  indeed  it  was ;  and  its 
sombre  hull — visible  as  it  lay  from  the  very 
keel  to  the  rails  of  the  gunwale  and  quarter- 
deck— made  all  objects  around  it,  or  I  should 
say  all  human  works,  appear  small.  A  sea 
unusually  high  had  fairly  lifted  the  huge  ves- 
sel over  the  flat  where,  otherwise,  she  must 
have  struck  the  ground  ;  and  this  wave  had 
carried  her  on  to  the  pitch  of  a  reef  near  in- 
shore. Yet  the  ship  liad  not  quite  cleared 
this  ridge,  and  when  this  one  wave  retired, 
the  stem,  with  the  weight  of  the  chains — the 
anchors — the  masts — the  shrouds — the  cross- 
trees,  had  swayed  over,  and  had  come  to  its 
rest  in  a  hollow,  while  the  bows  and  foreships 
tilted  up  high  in  the  air.  The  ship  also,  in 
settling  down,  had  got  a  lurch  on  the  star- 
board side.  So  it  was  that  the  loftiness  of 
the  structure,  seen  from  the  keel  to  the  gun- 
wale, so  presented  itself  to  the  eye*-as  a  pro- 
digious mass — in  length  and  height. 

The  ship  as  yet  had  sustained  no  very  ma- 
terial injury,  beyond  the  loss  of  the  fore-mast 
and  yards,  with  the  cross-trees  and  shrouds : 
there  was  also  a  leak  somewhere  amidships ; 
but  there  could  be  no  immediate  fear  of  its 
going  to  pieces ;  and  although  it  might  be  a 
hopeless  attempt  to  float  her  off,  much  might 
yet  be  done  for  the  benefit  of  the  underwriters. 
This  was,  in  fact,  an  instance  which  saved 
the  people  of  this  coast  all  damage  to  their 
tender  consciences,  for  the  victim  was  too  big 
to  oome  within  tbe  range  of  their  line  of  ban- 
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nem ;  the  ship's  oompaD  j  aldo  were  too  many 
for  them ;  and  beaidea  this,  it  was  known 
that  an  agent  of  the  underwriters  bad  already 
arrived :  and,  moreover,  a  revenue  cutter 
was  understood  to  be  nut  far  away.  As  to 
tbe  mighty  Atlantic,  there  was  no  probability 
noir.  as  the  spring  tides  were  already  on  tbe 
turn,  that  the  next  tide  should  reach  this 
reef  at  all.  or  should  cause  alarm  to  the  crew 
or  fai^tfengers.  if  they  chose  to  remain  on 
board  for  a  while. 

What  and  who  were  the  crew  and  the  peo- 
ple on  board?  This  is  the  next  inquiry. 
Crew  and  passengers  together  were  numerous 
enough  to  present  themselves  as  a  crowd, 
peering  over  tbe  larboard  rails.  The  motley 
aseemhlage  exhibited  a  great  variety  of  cos- 
tume. The  captain  and  bis  first  lieutenant 
had  already  come  on  shore,  having  slung 
themselvea  from  the  tackle  at  the  bow  ;  and 
they  were  at  this  time  seen  to  be  in  earnest 
conference  with  an  official  person  who  had  ar- 
rived, and  tbey  were  taking  measures,  first, 
for  getting  the  passengers  on  shore,  and  then 
for  securing  the  intercuts  of  the  owners  and 
underwriters.  Holding  fast  to  the  taffrail 
and  gunwale,  so  as  to  retain  their  position 
on  the  tilt  of  the  quarter-deck,  might  be 
four  or  five  passengers,  and  among  these  was 
a  lady  and  her  children — their  dishevelled 
locks  and  shawls  were  streaming  in  the  wind. 
The  terrors  of  the  night  had  now  passed  away, 
and  they  had  accepted  the  assurance  that, 
for  tAts  day  at  least,  all  would  be  safe  on 
board  ;  tbe  ship  was  sold  to  be  tight  and 
right,  and  she  lay  high  up  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  next  tide — so  it  was  thought.  Mid- 
ships, and  all  the  way  on  to  the  larboard  bow, 
were  gathered  tbe  crew, — in  part  European, 
and  in  part  also  Uindoo ;  fi>r  the  ship,  which 
wascountry-built.  from  Bombay,  had  taken 
a  complement  o(  its  hands  from  tiie  native 
maritioie  cliiss.  These  were  huddled  in  a 
group  at  the  bows  and  about  the  forecastle. 

Litile  had  been  reported  as  to  how  the 
ship  had  come  to  this  disaster ;  but  it  was 
affirmed  that  the  gale,  which  bad  been  blow- 
ing now  alm<j6t  a  fortnight,  bad  overtaken 
this  Indiaman  in  or  aKiut  the  Day  of  Biscay ; 
and  that,  afier  it  had  blown  bard  for  three  or 
four  days,  the  ilindoos  had  aband-jned  them- 
selves in  murky  mood  to  despair,  aud  had 
Mubbumly  reiUBcd  to  do  tbeir  part  of  the 
duty  :  they  had  huddled  themselves  tijgcther 
upon  the  cables  about  tbe  capstan,  and  there 
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tbey  squatted,  awaitiDg,  as  Umj 
their  inevitable  &te.  Thm 
much  labor  upon  tbe  EoiapflMH  of  the  afaipli 
company — officers  and  ifn  thai  tiiej  M 
become  utterly  exhansttd.  nndweieac  klgik 
incapable  of  working  the  diip  ml  alL  Soil- 
ing could  be  done,  tberefoie,  Imi  leave  beris 
run  before  tbe  storm  until  ebe  sImmU  puk 
somewhere  upon  tbe  English  eoaec.  Fortn*- 
nate,  indeed,  did  thoee  oo  boaid  thiak  thsa- 
selves  that  tbey  had  than  made  laad  ia  acoai 
where  tbe  lives  of  all  might  be  eaved. 

During  tbe  morning  there  had  beta  *»*^^"— 
deliberations  on  board.  Very  linle  pail 
seemed  to  be  incurred  in  awaiting  as  leaR  the 
appiYiach  of  tbe  next  tide ;  andaa  to  the  pM- 
seng^ra,  ihey  might  think  there  woald  be  loa 
risk  in  doing  so  than  in  attemptiiig  to  de- 
scend upon  tbe  rocks  from  the  lofty  ade  «f 
the  ahip.  Besides  this,  althouKfa  ibe  pcopk 
of  this  Cornish  coast  stf  this  time  knew  tfatt 

'  they  should  do  tbe  wrecked  pec^de  ao  bodij 

;  harm,  it  was  likely  that  tbe  paaeagen,  via 
were  returning  from  India  after  pcrfaayi  a 

;  twenty  years'  absence,  migh^nttcrfiaia  aaa- 
ditionary  ill  opinion  of  the  **  natiica**  oftbii 

,  Cornish  coast. 

i  The  captain  had  already  atarted  kr  U» 
don,  leaving  his  officers  in  diai|ge  of  the  crv, 

,  who  were  to  be  kept  on  board  to  the  1m%— 
especially  the  Hindooa,  who  by  all  mmtm 

.  were  to  be  held  to  their  bertha.  The  ■!■§ 
valuable  part  of  tbe  caiy  each  aa  the  hda 
of  silk,  the  shawls,  aooie  eheats  of  tfl^  aal 
spices — might,  it  was  believed*  bebnagjktaa 
shore  at  leisure  witboot  material  daa^^ 

j  The  tide  waa  now  again  oa  the  &nr,  aad 
about  noon  the  sea  onoe  and  twiee  iMdea 
leap  upon  the  poop,  and  actoaUy  t 

.  the  cabins  through  tbe  broken 
Yet  this  tide  ebbed  aa  it  oaaie ;  hot 
sunset  the  gale  showed  sigaa  of  i 
violence,  and  so  tbe  pasMageta  took      _ 
No  doubt  the  lady  ob  board  woald  look  fa^ 
ward  in  terror  to  the  boon  of  a 
throughout  which  she  would  be  1 
tbe  waves  breaking  beaTUy  apoa 
bulwarks  and  deluging  the  mNTTt 
unlikely,  too,  that  some  of  the 
gera,  gladly  listening  to  the  i 
lady,  Would  give  their  Totca  for 
shore,  if  tliis  could  be  done,  by 
Daylight  was,  in  &ct,  now  goi^g 
Dot  a  moment  more  ihouldbespeBtial 
To  take  to  the  boat  torn  the  foawalt  «r  lit 
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of  a  loftj  ibip,  when  the  sea  is  ran- 
mt  all  times  be  a  nice  mal- 
It  is  to  eten  oat  at  sea,  where  all  the 


itself  down  to  a  lower  lord,  so  that  now,  in 
fiMt,  the  wares  beat  into  the  salooo  and  the 
chief  cabins ;  nor  coold  shriter  hare  been  (bund 


oonditioiis  are  in  a  sort  under  the  command !  anywhere  in  the  aft  part  of  the  ship.     Again 
of  men  who  fed  tbemselres  at  home  among '  from  time  to  time,  through  this  rude  night, 


tbe  wares ;  hot  it  is  lar  more  difficult  to  ef- 
feet  this  operation  when  great  wares,  break- 
mg  heayilj  upon  a  rocl^  shore,  are  to  be 
eootended  with ;  and  to  do  this,  moreorer, 
when  a  ladj  and  seieral  children  are  to  be 


those  on  shore  heard  the  dismal  report  of  the 
gun,  which  spoke  the  alarm  of  the  people  on 
board.  But  the  night  comcth,  and  also  the 
morning — and  how  welcome  is  tlie  morning 
to  those  who  hare  waited  for  it  as  this  ship's 


dnlT  taken  care  of.  It  might  hare  been  wise  |  company  had  waited  for  it !  The  morning 
to  risk  another  night  on  board,  rather  than  to  ■  showed  a  sea  far  enough  away ;  and  now 
attempt  eomii^  on  shore  at  the  time  when  there  was  time  for  all  to  come  ashore  at 
this  was  done. 

Quickly  the  ship^s  long-boat  was  manned, 
and  swung  from  the  chains  in  preparation 
fiir  a  landing.  At  this  moment  each  ware  in 
its  turn  ran  up  the  side  of  the  ship— up  and 


down,  not  less  than  twenty  feet.  The  exact 
instant  must  he  caught  when  the  boat,  now 
aioat,  was  lifted  to  its  pitch— or  let  me  say 
— its  culmination :  two  seconds  only  could  be 
ICrsnted !— and  in  that  brief  instant  a  lady — 
with  due  obserrance  on  tbe  part  of  rough 
•»»— must  be  handed  down  from  the  gap  in 
the  gunwale  to  the  boat :  yet  the  thhig  was 
done,  and  the  lady  took  her  seat :  but  an- 
other and  another  ware  must  be  waited  for ; 
the  children  had  not  come  off  with  their 
■other :  minutes  of  suspense  in  such  a  case 
areas  hours ;  but  after  about  ten  such  minutes, 
tbe  mother  and  her  three  children  were  seated 
nde  Ij  side.  Tet  now  there  was  the  landing 
to  be  eflected ;  but  in  efleeting  this  the  expert 


come 
their  leisure.  This  they  did:  a  motley  crew, 
indeed,  with  which,  and  their  oriental  cos- 
tumes, and  their  manners  and  supen^titions, 
we  shall  not  jwt  now  ooocem  ourselves.  All 
lires  were  sar^ !  and  a  raluable  cargo  ahK> 
in  good -part  was  brought  ashore.  What 
was  abandoned  to  its  fate  was  only  a  huge 
ruin!  But  why  was  it  thus  abandoned? 
Why  not  taken  to  pieces?  The  answer  is 
this.  To  take  down  an  M  mansion,  and  to 
find  customers  for  the  materials,  for  the  tiles, 
the  bricks,  the  windows,  the  timbers,  the 
floorings,  may  well  pay  the  cost  of  the  op- 
eration. But  it  is  another  sort  of  aibir  to 
take  a  ship  to  pieces,  and  then  to  dispose  of 
its  timbers  and  boards  with  adrantagc ;  and 
those  bare  not  made  tbe  experiment  who 
would  think  it  a  good  speculation  to  porchcse 
a  wrecked  Indiaman,  country-built,  and  built 
of  teak  irood !  The  billows  must  do  their 
wonted  office  in  clearing  the  shore  of  this 
of  the  place  (not  cannibals)  did  |  unmanageable  eompage.  That  which  man 
their  beat :  they  were  already  in  tbe  water,  I  bas  framed,  the  wares  in  their  might  must 
aad  they  well  knew  how  to  bring  the  boat .  unmake. 

mder  the  lee  of  a  jutting  rock,  where  a  land- 1  If  yoo  would  understand  the  construction 
nig  would  be  nothing  worse  than  a  wetting. ;  ^nd  the  morements  of  a  dock  or  a  watch,  you 
No  doubt  the  kdy  and  her  children,  as  well  shouki  stand  at  the  elbow  of  the  artisan  who 
•a  two  or  three  passengers  who  left  the  ship  cleans  it  while  he  is  taking  it  to  pieces  for 
at  this  time,  would  receireerery  needful  hos-  that  purpose.  For  a  like  purpose  you  may 
pitality  from  a  somebody  on  shore.  The  take  a  similar  course  when,  as  the  phrase  is. 
next  day  the  luggage  of  these  passengers  was  '  ^  ship  is  to  be  *'  broken  up  **  in  dock.  Or 
htooght  on  shore  for  them,  and  they,  in  glad-  [  if  oot  so,  then  you  may  arail  yourself  of  such 
•CMBc  mood,  left  for  London.  j  opportunities  as  are  likely  to  occur  in  spend- 

That  next  following  ni;;ht  was  passed  in  ing  winters  at  some  of  those  points  on  the 
aaziety  by  the  crew  and  officers  on  board,  who  '  coast  where  ressels  are  wont  to  he  wrecked. 
beiiersd  themwlres  again  to  be  in  peril.  The  Sad  occasions  of  this  sort  are  frequent  with 
gple  had  returned  with  its  utmost  fury  ;  the '  the  coalers,  and  other  small  craft  of  theonast- 
tide  rose  much  higher  than  is  usual  to  long  ing  trade  of  England  and  Scotland  and  Ire- 
the  full  of  the  moon.  By  this  time,  land  ;  but  the  wreck  and  dcstmctiiHi  of  shipa 
the  ship,  which  at  the  first  had  '  of  large  siie,  happening  so  near  in-shore  as 
the  ground  at  the  stem,  in  a  rocky  |  to  bring  the  catastrophe,  from  first  to  last, 
tmrity  filled  with  sand  and  drift,  had  ibrged  j  under  tbe  eje  of  the  people  that  may  thera 
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be  the  epectatora,  is  an  event  of  infrequent 
occurrence.  If  in  this  instance  we  describe 
with  particularity  such  an  event,  the  narra- 
tive must  not  be  interpreted  in  the  most  rig- 
idly historical  sense  ;  but  rather  as  true  char- 
aderistically  as  to  the  details.  It  is  enough 
if  the  writer  describes  veradously^  in  its  pic- 
torial aspects,  what  he  has  seen  actually  in 
the  course  of  bygone  years.  He  is  not,  as 
he  has  already  said,  giving  his  evidence  on 
oath  concerning  the  wreck  of  the  **  Bombay 
Castle,"  or  the  **  Lord  Comvwillis,"  hiij 
years  ago. 

The  canoe  of  the  Polynesian  savage  is  a 
tree  hollowed  out ;  but  the  ship  of  civiliza- 
tion, cither  ancient  or  modem,  is  a  vast 
jointed  com  page  of  timbers  aj|d  of  boards, 
bolted  and  bound  together,  m  the  several 
modes  of  scarfing  and  rebating,  and  mortising 
and  scoring,  as  well  as  of  caulking,  stuffing, 
pitching,  and  lining.  And  so,  you  may  say, 
is  a  house  ;  but  here  the  grounds  of  contrast, 
or  unUkeness,  are  more  than  the  grounds  of 
analogy.  In  the  first  place,  as  to  the  relative 
position  of  almost  everything  in  the  house  and 
in  the  ship.  Let  us  now  think  of  a  country 
house  or  family  mansion  complete  by  itself; 
and  then  imagine  that  you  could  loosen  it 
from  its  foundations — turn  it  upside  down — 
the  down  side  up  ;  and  then  you  will  have- 
as  to  the  general  position  of  the  parts — a  ship 
of  two  thousand  tons  burden.  Let  the  pave- 
ment of  the  wine-cellars  answer  for  the  quar- 
ter-deck of  the  ship,  the  basement  apartments 
for  the  midships ;  the  drawing-room  and  din- 
ing-ix)om— only  the  cc|fing  where  the  floors 
should  be — will  be  almost  in  their  proper 
places,  answering  for  the  corresponding  apart- 
ments in  a  ship ;  and  the  attics  of  the  man- 
sion will  serve  to  represent  her  hold  and  the 
storeroom. 

This  is  not  all ;  for  not  only  is  the  ship  a 
hou^e  topsy-turvy;  beside  this,  the  statical 
law  of  the  one  structure  is  almost  the  reverse 
of  the  law  wiiich  rules  in  the  other  structure.  ^ 
Or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  the  difference  is 
this :  the  house,  in  every  part  of  it,  obeys  a 
statical  law ;  while  the  ship,  in  every  part  of 
it,  o1)eys  a  dynamical  law :  the  one  adapts  it- 
self to  gravitation,  acting  always  in  one  di- 
rection; and  it  regards  also  the  strain  of  the  |  removing  it,  has  already  been  removed.  The 
materials,  when  at  rest.  The  other  adapts  it- 1  sea  is  now  as  far  away  as  it  ever  is  oo  thii 
self  to  forces  acting  in  different  directions  with  _  precipitous  coast.  The  prospect  from  the  up- 
variable  intensities,  and  liable  to  all  those  j  tilted  deck  aforeships  is  somewhat  dismal : 
combinations  which  result  from  the  incessant  |  pools  of  water,  edged  with  Bca-woed|  shov 


movements  of  the  vraves,  and  from  the  pom 
of  the  wind  acting  upon  the  sails,  the  maati, 
the  cordage.  A  house,  or  a  ohurch  tower, 
will  continue  to  stand  (earthquakes  not  in- 
cluded) if  only  the  centre  of  gravity  be  al- 
vmys  somewhere  within  the  point  of  support. 
But  a  ship  must  be  able  to  keep  itself  rig^t 
— that  is  to  say,  decks  uppermost — at  mo- 
ments when  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  maa 
has  come  to  lean  far  over  and  beyond  thelins 
of  support, — supposing  the  ship  to  be  in  doek, 
— resting  on  its  stays.  The  line  of  support 
shifts  when  the  centre  of  gravity  in  the  en? 
tire  mass  is  thrown  off  from  the  perpendicu- 
lar. This  shifting,  or  alteration  of  centres, 
takes  place  from  moment  to  moment  when- 
ever the  ship  rolls  from  side  to  side,  or  when 
it  pitches  the  bows  and  poop  alternately  up- 
permost. Therefore  it  is  that  this  vast  firame- 
work  must  be  knit  and  bolted  together ; — it 
must  be  tied,  banded,  trussed,  and  cross- 
lashed  by  transverse  stays,  in  a  manner  for 
which  there  is  no  room  or  occasion  in  the 
building  of  a  house.  Keep  this  in  mind — 
that  the  architect  has  to  consider,  and  to  cal- 
culate u^n  J  cavitation,  and  also  the  strength 
of  materials  at  rest.  The  shipbuilder  also  con- 
siders these  same  laws ;  and  he  has  to  think 
also  of  the  principles  of  dynamics,  and  the 
laws  of  Force  acting  upon  a  body  ta  moHan, 

So  it  will  be,  that  whereas  an  old  building 
will  at  length  fall  into  ruins,  part  by  part,  in 
a  perpendicular  direction  only ;  a  ship,^lMa 
thrown  on  the  rocks,  and  when  left  to 
tend  there,  first,  with  gravitation,  for  a  < 
test  with  which  it  was  not  intended;  and 
next,  with  the  force  of  the  waves,  for  con- 
tending with  which  it  should  not  be  brought 
to  rest  on  a  solid— ^  ^h\^  first  breaks  in  two 
— breaks  its  back,  from  the  want  of  an  evenly 
distributed  support ;  and  then  it  is  rer.»  with 
violence,  bit  from  bit,  because  its  holdings 
are  strained  beyond  their  power  or  their  in- 
herent tenacity. 

We  return,  then,  to  the  Indiaman,  restliig 
where  we  left  her,  on  a  tilt  of  rocks  very  n^M* 
in-shore.  But  what  now  is  her  condition? 
At  this  time  we  may  get  ourselves  on  board 
without  risk,  and  there  look  about  us.  All 
that  was  thought  to  bo  worth  tho  labor  of 
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their  doll  reflectioiui  of  a  wintry  sky.  To 
■eawmrd  the  borison  is  fringed  witb  breakers, 
mnd  beyond  tbeee  one  may  descry  a  balf-dozen 
fenels,  brigs  and  sloops,  that  are  taoking  up 
duuincl.  Turning  coastward,  one  admires 
the  gloomy,  sepalchral  picturesquoness  of  this 
granite  ooast-wall ;  nor  is  there  much  risk 
In  bclicTing  that  thirty  centuries  a^,  Car- 
thaginian and  l>^rian  mariners,  the  contem- 
poraries of  Hyram,  King  of  Tyre,  and  of 
King  Solomon,  looked  on  the  very  same  rug- 
ged shapes,  when,  year  by  year,  they  came 
for  their  lading  of  tin  and  copper. 

On  board  the  wreck,  the  prospect  is  also 
dismal  enough  ;  desolation  reigns  there ;  all 
things  are  dismantled ;  one  sees  shreds  and 
•oraps  of  things,  carvings  and  gildings  and 
panels,  berths  and  saloons — all  now  awaiting 
their  destiny  to  strew  the  rocks  far  and  near 
with  unsightly  fragments.  The  ship  has  a 
little  changed  her  position,  as  we  have  said, 
for  she  has  slid  down  upon  the  reef  several 
feet — inasmuch  as  the  drifl  and  sand  that  had 
filled  the  cavity  upon  the  surface  of  which  at 
first  the  hull  and  stem  had  rested,  have  now 
given  way,  allowing  the  great  weight  of  the 
mass  to  find  a  more  solid  support  on  the  bare 
vook  below.  Thus  it  is  that  lower  tides  than 
at  first  have  now  reached  the  wreck :  and 
each  tide,  as  it  comes,  brings  with  it  a  de- 
posit of  sand,  which  enters  by  the  cabin  win- 
dows and  by  the  leak :  this  now  weighs  down 
thAtemmost  part  of  the  hull,  from  about 
Didships  to  the  stempost.  This  condition  of 
the  wreck,  held  fast  as  it  is  by  the  weight  of 
this  foreign  material,  gives  the  sea  a  great 
advantage  over  it,  and  thus  hastens  the  work 
of  demolition.  Although  the  contrary  might 
•eem  likely,  it  is  an  advantage  in  regard  to 
the  lifting  power  of  the  waves,  and  also  as  to 
their  power  of  breaking  and  rending  all 
things.  For  seeing  how  this  is,  as  well  as 
Ibr  our  own  safety,  this  process  of  breaking 
up  will  best  be  looked  at  from  a  snug  posi- 
tion on  shore.  To  understand  well  what  is 
beneeforward  going  on,  we  must  recollect 
that  this  vast  framework  of  bolted  timbers — 
joints,  floorings,  bulkheads,  boardings,  lin- 
ings— is  cradled  in  its  place  on  a  tilt  or  slope 
of  about  twenty  de^i^rees  from  the  horizontal : 
the  lower  portion  of  this  structure,  the  part 
from  midships  to  the  stem  and  tnffroil,  being 
heavily  weighted  down  with  drifl  sand,  sea- 
weed, and  bilge  water,  it  is  held  fast ;  while 
the  upper  part,  the  foreships,  from  the  bows 
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to  the  mizsen-mast — itself  empty,  and  yet  of 
enormous  weight,  with  its  machinery,  its 
capstans,  its  hawsers,  its  bowsprit  yards,  the 
foremast,  its  shrouds,  cross-trees,  the  copper 
sheathing,  and  cap  of  the  holl,  and  as  many 
of  the  yards  of  the  mizsen-mast  as  have  not 
gone  over  with  the  canvas.  I  will  not  now 
venture  a  guess  as  to  what  may  be  the  abso- 
lute weight  of  this  framework  and  its  at- 
tachments and  its  belongings :  it  must  be 
very  many  tons;  but  this  is  certain,  that 
when  the  sea  retires  the  whole  of  it  hangs  on 
a  strain — by  its  bolts  and  scarfings  and  mor- 
tises, upon  the  aflerpart,  just  as  a  timber- 
framed  house  would  hang,  one-half  of  it  upon 
the  other  half,  if  yon  were  to  scoop  away  the 
whole  of  the  cellars  and  the  sleepers  and  the 
underpinning,  from  that  one-holf  of  it.  It 
is  true  that  the  ship  is  so  framed  as  to  sus- 
tain in  part  this  great  strain,  but  not  so  as 
to  bear  it  wholly,  or  as  a  dead  weight  for  a 
length  of  time.  At  this  time  we  are  think- 
ing of  the  sea  at  the  ebb^is  run  out — and 
therefore  is  not  taking  upon  itself  a  portion 
of  this  load. 

What  now  may  we  imagine  is  happening 
within  the  wrecked  vessel?  The  enormous 
bolts  of  the  keel-pieces  and  of  the  futtocks 
are  slowly  giving  way ;  the  nuts  and  the 
heads  of  these  bolts  are  being  drawn ;  all  the 
joints  are  gaping ;  all  the  timbers  above  the 
bilge  are  parted  more  or  less  in  their  turn. 
The  original  sweep  of  the  decks  has  got  a 
flktal  curve,  and  if  the  ship  has  not  already 
broken  her  back  with  this  strain,  she  can 
only  be  waiting  the  moment  of  the  next  heavy 
shake,  and  two  or  three  blows,  when  she 
ships  a  sea  ;  then  she  i/fill  inevitably  undergo 
this  mortal  injury,  and  must  soon  afterwards 
break  up.  I  have  said  that  the  Jhnty  of  the 
hull  towards  the  stem  gives  the  sea  its  ad- 
vantage in  demolishing  the  forepart,  or  so 
much  of  it  as  is  empty  and  unfixed.  Now 
we  may  omit  what  will  have  occurred  in  the 
interval  between  the  one  spring  tide  and  the 
'  next ;  or  the  next  which  might  happen  along 
with  a  heavy  gale  from  the  west,  or  soon  af- 
ter such  a  gale.  The  sea  is  again  coming  on 
with  the  full  power  of  its  billows— «ich  wave 
;  is  a  mile  in  length — wave  upon  wave,  reso- 
;  lute,  and  all  like  lines  of  veterans,  shoulder 
'  to  shoulder,  determined  and  intent  to  reach 
I  their  places  on  the  field  at  the  destined  mo- 
ment. There  may  perhaps  always  be  a  con- 
troversy between    mathematicians  and    or- 
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dinary  lookers-on  as  to  the  actual  height  of  everywhere  enveloped ;  it  li  abiftoed ;  ttis 
waves  in  a  heavy  eea — that  is  to  say,  a  qaes- '  shrouded  while  it  dies ;  there  is  a  timbliogp 
tion  as  to  what  the  perpendicular  height  is '  as  if  the  ship,  conscious  that  her  mtnolesava 
from  the  lowest  part  of  the  trough  to  the  crest  numbered,  shuddered  as  she  feeb  that  she  faM 
of  the  wave.  I  freely  grant  this  height  is  not  [  received  her  death-blow,  and  that  in  the  nast 
BO  great  as  one  may  fancy  it  to  be,  yet  I  think  minute  nothing  will  remain  of  her  noble  OOB- 
it  is  something  more  than  one  finds  it  set ,  tour,  nothing  of  her  graceful  sweep,  nothing 
down  in  treatises  upon  **  undulation."  Bo  ;  of  her  princess  pride ;  nothing  bot  the  piti- 
it  more  or  Icph,  here  comes  the  seventh  wave, .  ful  fragments  that  shall  strew  the  shoret  or 
or  the  eleventh  :  it  comes  in  its  silent  pomp  '■  be  carried  far  out  to  sea ! 
of  power ;  and  if  there  were  any  living  men  !  Yet  this  wave  also  spends  its  fury,  mud 
now  on  board  this  wreck,  they  would  bo  ex* '  roars  and  dies  upon  the  shingle.  It  has  dove 
pecting  their  fate  at  the  very  next  moment,  its  worst :  it  is  gone,  and  the  shattered  lbi»- 
Yet  the  wave  comes,  and  it  runs  by,  and  it  ship,  the  forward  half  of  the  hull,  has  lieen 
breaks  with  noise  upon  the  shingle  ashore.  I  rent  into  frightful  framings,  which  float  a§ 
Nevertheless,  it  has  not  passed  to  no  pur-   to  seaward,  showing  only  here  and  there  n 

elbow  above  water.     Some  of  these  etiU* 
bolted  timbers  anchor  themselves  in  the  1 
shingle,  and  there  they  stick  as  ghastly  i 
uments,  until  they  are  gathered  by  the  < 
ward  people,  as  a  fair  gleaning  of  the  ruin, 
and  an  acceptable  contribution  to  the  stoA 
of  winter  fuel. 
As  to  the  aft  part  of  the  hull,  the  etevn. 


pose,  OS  to  the  break-up  of  the  ship.  At  its 
height,  if  you  had  been  in  the  proper  posi- 
tion to  ol)8crvc  it,  you  might  have  seen  an 
ominous  Hfi  of  the  entire  foreships,  as  if  it 
were  now  released  from  its  dying  grasp  of  the 
aft  part  of  the  hull.  And  as  there  has  been  a 
lifty  so  alsd  a  reel — a  shake  to  and  fro^-a 
stnji^ger,  resembling  that  of  a  wounded  or  of 

a  drunken  man  if  he  be  struck  on  the  l)ack.  and  its  solid  attachments,  they  still  remain* 
This  wave  also  recedes !  and  now  what  a  The  shattered  mass  has  settled  further  down 
broad  deluge  is  it  that  sheets  itself  over  the  on  the  reef,  the  sharp  edges  of  which  hnva 
deck  amidnhips,  and  over  the  quarter-deck  !  cut  or  splintered  the  cross- timbers ;  the  kneb- 
and  how  does  the  torrent  rush  through  the  pieces  have  loosened  off  from  the  keel  end  the 
doorways  in  the  stern  bulkhead!  and  what  stempost;  the  floor  timbers  are  all  torn 
copious  fountains  do  now  roar  from  out  of  ,  away ;  the  top  timbers  are  du^inted,  mad 
the  chief-cabin  windows,  as  if  in  rage  and ;  stick  out  from  the  ribs ;  the  futtoeks  m 
disappointment— finding  nothing  there  for  parting  from  the  ribs ;  the  ribs  are  brokta  in 
their  pnins !  This  big  wave  has  not  oflly  two  ;  the  taffrail  has  oome  away ;  the  splin* 
shaken  and  loosened  the  foreships,  it  has '  tcred  mainmast  went  overboard  at  the  flnt. 
given  a  sort  of  twist  to  the  hinder  part  also,  i     Such,  now,  is  this  unsightly  ruin,  in  the 


which  has  shifted  a  little  the  position  of  the  state  in  which  these  last  spring  tides 
mass  on  the  rocks.  The  settling  down  of  ,  left  it !  The  next  springs  may  find  it  ncariy 
the  shattered  l)ody  anew  has  parted  the  plank-  j  what  it  is  now.  We  wait  a  month,  and  I 
ing,  And  in  consequence,  it  has  torn  the  cop- :  again  watch  the  work  of  demolition  in 
per  Bheatlnng  hero  and  there  from  the  bottom,  next  stage.  The  quarter-deck  is  still  i 
which  now  bulges  and  hangs  loose.  The  entire,  but  the  sheathing  hangs—droops  fhaa 
sliarp  ridges  of  the  granite  reef  are  grating  '  the  bottom  ;  almost  all  the  pitanks  lave 
the  timbers  of  the  frame  below;  of  which  you  |  started.  The  waves  now  take  an  idle  rvn 
m:iy  have  tlii-i  evidence — that  as  the  mizzen-  :  over  a  fallen  foe,  and  spread,  as  a  broad  eBl> 
mast  has  ki(;ked  itself  out  of  its  keel,  it  leans  I  aract,  down  the  sides,  and  rush  oat  throng^ 
over  to  Kt-iritonrd,  ready  for  its  fall  overboard :  the  ports,  and  froth  away  &om  oat  of  evorr 
a  fall  which  is  soon  to  come !  Now  keep  your  rift.  The  good  ship  has  been  dead  for  weelM, 
eye  fixed  upon  the  doomed  and  dying  ruin !  i  and  yet  the  skeleton  holds  together  for  a 
Life,  t!ic  life,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  of  the  time,  and  it  may  so  hold  until  the  storms  of 
structure  is  still  in  the  ship ;  but  the  next  another  winter  shall  have  oome  on  to 
great  wave  is  slowly  coming  on ;  and  now  it ,  clearance  thoroughly  of  the 
is  at  its  height !    The  shattered  victim  is '.  which  this  winter  has  lift. 
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THE  ALLHGBD  FAILURE  OF  THE  ARM- 
STRONG GUN. 

7^  tk»  Edkonoftki  Boston  DaUy  Advatinr  :— 

Ths  English  peoplo,  although  tho  most 
staid  «nd  sedate  in  the  world,  are  singularly 
gifeo  to  panics,  and  about  onoe  a  year  treat 
themselves  to  a  fright  with  all  the  regularity 
of  custom  and  necessity.  The  latest  cause  of 
national  tribulation  is  the  **  alleged  failure  of 
the  Armstrong  gun,'*  which,  to  judge  from 
the  language  of  the  British  journals,  is  an  epit- 
ome of  the  iguoranoe,  imbecility,  incapacity, 
and  jobbery  (these  being  the  characteristics 
during  the  panic  period)  of  the  English  War 
Department.  Our  own  people  (the  wish  evi- 
denUy  being  father  to  the  thought)  take  up 
the  ory  of  the  British  panic-makers  and  with- 
oat  troubling  themselves  to  look  into  the  sub- 
ject at  all  pronounce  the  Armstrong  gun  de- 
funct with  exceeding  amiability. 

As,  notwithstanding  its  periodical  killing 
off,\he  gun  seems  to  persist  in  having  an  ex- 
istence, it  might  be  well  to  examine  into  its 
history,  present  condition,  and  prospects,  and 
see  if  possible,  how  finr  the  charges  against  it 
ean.be  sustained.  The  intention  of  the  Brit- 
ish Oovemment  is  to  displace  the  present 
cumbrous  and  dangerous  cast-iron  gun  by 
supplying  a  gun  of  larger  calibre  and  less 
weight,  capable  of  withstanding  safely  the 
explosion  of  heavy  charges  of  powder — the 
points  to  be  gained  being  accuracy,  range, 
Telocity,  safety,  and  practical  indefinite  power 
of  increasing  the  calibre. 

Sir  William  Armstrong,  the  aJkged  inventor 
of  the  Armstrong  gun,  asserts  that  he  has  met 
successfully  all  these  requirements,  and  his 
assertion  is  endorsed  by  the  Parliamentary 
Select  Committee.  The  opponents  of  the  sys- 
tem  assert  its  failure  on  the  score  uf  complex- 
ity, liability  to  injury,  excessive  recoil,  exces- 
sive cost,  cost  of  repair,  foilure  in  comparison 
with  the  68-pounder  cast  gun,  and  inability 
to  bear  the  rough  treatment  of  real  service. 
The  Armstrong  gun  is  made  by  welding  to- 
gether endwise  a  number  of  wrought  iron 
eoils  or  rings,  forming  a  cylinder  open  at  botli 
ends;  this  cylinder  is  riScd,  and  at  the  breech 
an  oblong  hole  or  slot  is  out  to  receive  tho 
plug  or  vent-piece,  which  is  fitted  very  accu- 
rately and  furnished  with  handles  for  remov- 
ing and  replacing.  At  the  termination  of 
the  breech,  and  in  a  line  with  the  bore,  a ! 
powerful  screw  is  fitted  and  provided  with  a  | 
Isfsr  by  which  it  can  be  turned  with  g;reat  | 
fores  against  the  vent-piece,  which  in  its  torn 
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is  crowded  against  the  orifice  of  the  bore,  pre- 
venting the  escape  of  gas  or  smoke  while  fir- 
ing. To  load  the  gun,  unloose  the  screw,  lift 
out  the  vent-piece  which  discloses  the  bore, 
slip  in  the  ball  or  bolt,  place  the  cartridge 
behind  it,  replace  the  vent-piece,  secure  it 
with  a  turn  of  the  screw,  and  the  gun  is  ready 
to  fire. 

What  has  the  Armstrong  gun  done?  It 
has  thrown  a  rifled  bolt  from  the  12-pounder 
field-gun  29,000  feet,  or  nearly  five  miles  and 
a  half,  with  an  elevation  of  about  thirty-five 
degrees.  It  can  throw  a  bolt  with  very  nearly 
the  accuracy  of  the  target-rifle.  It  is  pro- 
nounced (the  12-pounder  field-gun)  by  the 
Parliamentary  Select  Committee  **  the  best 
gun  in  the  service  for  rapidity  of  firing,  accu- 
racy, range,  ease  of  transportation,  and  gen- 
eral efiuctiveness."  It  docs  not  ri^k  the  lives 
of  the  gunners.  The  150-poundcr  muzzle- 
loader  has  been  fired  with  a  cliarge  of  seventy 
pounds  of  powder  without  inju^  to  tho  gun — 
a  feat  probably  without  parallel.  The  300- 
poundcr  muzzle-loader,  fitted  for  300-lb.  elon- 
gated projectile,  or  150-lb.  round  shot^  was 
loaded  with  a  150-lb.  round-shot  and  fifty 
poonda  of  powder,  and  fired  at  an  iron  target, 
with  the  following  result,  quoting  from  tho 
report  of  the  Shoeburyness  trial : — 

*<  The  eficct  of  this  vras  instant  and  tre- 
mendous. With  a  terrific  crash  it  smashed 
through  the  thickest  (5  1-2  inch)  plate  of  the 
target, — through  cells  and  backing  and  inner 
skin, — shivering  into  matchwood  one  after  the 
other  two  of  the  massive  beams  which  shored 
up  the  target  from  behind,  and,  ploughing  into 
the  earth  beyond,  glanced  and  went  up  into 
the  hot,  still  air  with  a  roar  that  was  audible 
for  many  neconds.  Beams,  bolts,  and  plato 
had  all  alike  been  scattered  into  frn^nncnts 
far  and  wide  before  the  passage  of  this  tre- 
mendous missile,  and  one  could  only  look  with 
wonder  upon  the  wreck  it  had  made,  and 
think  witn  something  like  terror  on  the  ef- 
fect such  a  shot  would  have  upim  the  ship  it 
struck,  and  above  all  upon  the  crew  tnat 
hnppene<l  to  be  inside  it  when  such  a  thun- 
derbolt of  war  came  in.  It  was  the  general 
opinion,  judging  from  the  smashing  the  shot 
had  inflicted  after  its  passage  tlirough  the 
target,  and  the  prolonged  flight  its  sound 
showed  it  had  made  thn>ugh  the  air  after- 
wards, that,  had  a  second  target  of  the  same 
kind  been  behind  the  first,  it  would,  in  all 
probability,  have  gone  thniugh  both.  In 
other  words,  had  a  ship  been  constructed  on 
the  principle  of  this  target,  it  would  have 
gone  in  at  one  side  and  out  at  the  other,  mak- 
mg  the  same  rain  of  both." 
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Of  five  hundred  and  seventy  12-pounder6 
in  service,  thirteen  have  been  returned  for  re- 
pairs, of  which  only  three  have  been  pro- 
nounced unserviceable  and  the  remainder  re- 
pairable at  an  inconsiderable  expense.  The 
12-pounder8  are  field-guns  and  have  been 
used  in  the  China  and  New  Zealand  cam- 
paigns with  great  success.  The  heavy  cast- 
iron  guns  in  the  British  navy  have  in  a  great 
measure  been  laid  aside  and  thefr  places  sup- 
plied with  Armstrong  llO-pounders  breech 
loaders,  which  are  the  largest  guns  yet  in  ser- 
vice— the  150, 300,  and  600  muzzle-loaders  be- 
ing as  yet  experimental.  Sir  William  Arm- 
strong reports  that  of  all  the  guns  made  by 
him,  or  at  the  Government  workshops  on  his  . 
plan,  twt  one  has  burst,  nor  has  one  been  de- ! 
Btroyed  except  by  the  gradual  process.*  To 
meet  the  charge  that  the  guns  are  too  delicate 
to  bear  shipment,  it  is  reported  by  the  Master 
of  Ordnance  that  at  the  Peiho  Forts  in  China, 
in  New  Zealand  and  Bengal,  the  guns  came 
out  of  the  ships'  holds  in  perfect  order  and 
ready  for  use. 

The  disadvantages  or  weaknesses  of  the 
Armstrong  gun  are :  the  vent-pieces  are 
troublesome  and  cumbrous ;  the  lifting  out 
and  replacing  to  load  occupy  time,  and  there 
is  liability  to  leakage  of  gas  at  the  breech. 
As  the  gun  increases  in  size,  the  vent-piece 
has  to  be  increased  proportionally  till,  with 
the  300-pounder  gun,  a  separate  machinery 
for  lifting  will  have  to  be  introduced  (if  this 
gun  is  made  breech  loading) ,  as  the  vent-piece 
will  weigh  nearly  a  thousand  pounds.  With 
the  large  guns  and  very  heavy  charges  of 
powder  the  vent-piece  is  not  unfrequently 
broken,  and  a  spare  one  accompanies  each 
gun.  The  machinery  for  forcing  up  the  vent- 
piece  is  complex  and  in  action  liable  to  disar- 
rangement by  the  accident  of  an  enemy's  shot, 
or  violent  recoil.     In  point  of  fact  it  is  quite 

♦  The  "  gradbal  proocsB,"  mentioned  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam Armstrong,  is  probably  what  is  known  to  prac- 
tical gunners  an  the  lodgment  or  indentation  of  the 
ball.     This  first  shows  iUclf  at  the  point  imme- ' 
diately  nndcr  the  ball  whore  it  rests  at  the  moment  i 
of  the  disciiargo.     It  is  best  observed  in  a  soft 
bronse  or  wrought  iron  gun,  and  from  the  first  in- 1 
Btant  of  its  api)caranoo,  as  a  slight  impression  of  the ! 
under  surface  of  the  ball,  it  goes  on  increasing  at 
every  discharge  until  it  becomes  so  deep  as  to  de- 
flect the  ball  upwards  at  the  instant  of  its  flight  to 
strike  the  upper  surface  of  the  bore,  where  a  second 
indentation  takes  place,  considerably  in  advance  of 
the  first,  and  from  this  a  third  still  more  advanced 
upon  the  under  side.     These  indentations  go  on  in  • 
creasing  in  size  and  number,  and  at  length  bulges 
appear  upon  the  outside  of  the  gun,  which  becomes 
oval  near  the  mozBle  and  at  iMt  ii  deslroywL 


likely  that  the  breech-loftding  appftratas  will 
be  dispensed  with  altogether  in  future,  as  Sir 
William  Armstrong  in  his  large  guos  baa 
adopted  what  he  calls  the  **  shunt-loading '' 
or  muzzle-loading  principle,  thus  retommg 
to  the  identical  gun  from  which  ho  took  all 
his  successful  ideas — the  Treadwell  patent. 

The  gun  is  not  so  strong  as  the  cast-iron 
gun  in  its  transverse  axis.  A  6*poander 
bronze  gun  was  brought  up  against  a  12- 
pounder  Armstrong  at  right  angles  to  its 
length.  Three  shots  were  fired ;  the  fint 
struck  about  eighteen  inches  back  from  the 
muzzle,  and  perceptiblv  deflected  it  from  the 
right  line;  the  second  struck  half-way  be- 
tween the  muszle  and  trunnions,  and  dedected 
over  thirty  degrees ;  the  thiid  struck  behind 
the  trunnions,  and  completed  the  destruction. 
The  distance  between  the  guns  in  this  trial 
was  thirty  yards. 

The  110- pounder  is  not  so  effective  a  gun 
for  heavy  pounding  at  short  range  as  the  68- 
pounder  cast-iron  gun.  The  68*poundcr, 
with  a  charge  of  sixteen  pounds  of  po%rder, 
gives  an  initial  velocity  to  the  ball  of  about 
two  thousand  feet  a  second  ;  the  llO-poundcr 
Armstrong  thirteen  hundred  feet  a  second ; 
but  then  the  range  of  the  Armstrong  is  vastly 
superior  to  the  cast-iron,  and  while  the  for- 
raei^  appears  captoble  of  almost  indefinite  ex- 
pansion as  to  size  of  bore  and  weiffht  of 
projectile,  the  68-pounder  seems  tq  oe  the 
limit  of  the  power  of  the  cast-iron. 

The  recoil  of  the  Armstrong  gun  Is  great, 
but  not  excessive  as  stated. 

The  matter  of  the  excessive  eost  of  the  guns 
may  be  set  at  rest  by  the  acknowledged  fact 
that  the  gun  which  will  do  the  most  work  is 
cheapest,  whatever  it  may  cost.  The  cost  of 
repair,  as  before  mentioned,  is  slight. 

To  sum  up,  therefore,  it  would  appear 
that,  aside  from  the  breech-loading  apparatus 
(which  will  doubtless  be  abandoned  alto- 
gether), the  Armstrong  gun  is  very  much 
more  of  a  success  than  is  generally  supposed. 
When  the  present  series  of  experiments  is 
concluded,  England  will  be  able  to  take  the 
field  with  300,  600,  and  lOOO-pounder  muz- 
zlc-loading  guns,  which  can  be  safely  fin'd 
with  heavy  charges  of  powder,  and  can  tee 
say  as  much  ?  It  is  certainly  little  creditable 
to  us  to  laugh  BO  loudly  at  our  neighbors^ 
supposed  mishaps,  considering  the  lamenta- 
ble failure  of  our  Rodman  15-inch  guns  and 
Parrott  300- pounders.  •  While  we  con- 
tinue to  arm  our  monitors  with  cast-iron 
abortions  that  even  the  Turks  (whose  ideas 
our  Ordnance  Board  seem  to  have  borrowed) 
would  be  ashamed  of,  it  is  not  becoming  In 
us  to  laugh  at  others.  W . 

♦  Nearly  all  the  SOO-pounder  Piurott  gnus  vsed 
at  the  siege  of  Charleston  are  said  to  have  bnxBt  at 
the  lint  dlaobarge. 
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PAR    AWAY. — A    CHRISTMAS    CAROL. 


"FAK  AWAY."  I 

«The  land  that  is  very  far  oS,"— Isaiah  33:  17. 
Upon  the  shore 
Of  Evermore 
We  sport  like  children  at  th^  play ; 
And  gather  shells 
inhere  sinks  and  swells 
The  Aighty  sea  from  £sur  away. 

Upon  that  beaoh, 

Nor  voice  nor  speech 
I>oth  things  intelligible  say; 
^  But  through  our  souls 

A  whisper  rolls 
That  comes  to  us  fh)m  for  away. 

Into  our  ears 

The  voice  of  years 
Comes  deeper,  deeper,  day  by  day; 

We  stoop  to  hear. 

As  it  draws  near. 
Its  awfulnees  from  for  away. 

At  what  it  tells 

We  drop  the  shells 
We  were  so  full  of  yesterday. 

And  pick  no  more 

Upitn  that  8hore, 
But  dnwm  of  brighter  for  away. 

And  o'er  that  title. 

Far  out  and  wide, 
Tbe  yearnings  of  our  souls  do  stray  ; 

We  lonjr  to  go, 

W>  do  not  know 
Where  it  may  be,  but  for  away. 

The  mtghtv  deep 

iMh  *lowly  creep 
Up  ou  the  shore  where  we  did  play  ; 

The  very  sand 

Where  we  did  stand 
A  moment  »inc«,  swept  for  away. 

Our  playmate*  »U 

Bey\>n'.l  our  call 
Are  rawing  hence,  as  w*,  too,  may  ; 

Vnto  that  shore 

Of  EvemK»n». 
Beyond  the  UhidvU^w  for  awg^. 

We'll  trust  the  wave. 

And  Hiui  to  save 
Beneath  whv'ee  iVvt  as  marble  lay 

The  rvlhng  deep. 

For  he  can  keep 
Our  souls  in  that  dim  for  away. 


>Jl>TS. 
WiiK.x«  oVr  the  saiilinj^  landscape  S{>reiid» 

The  mitfty  vt»{,vp<  rije. 
AikI  Xatixre's  lovely^ &*."«  »  veiled 

Kel'jctant  ttom  our  eyw  : 

E*en  as  we  otoura  the  piccure  Aid, 

VprsiD^  in  hi»  miieht, 
Xhit  icfiowijB^  sou  the  A^  fv^lf^ 

Auii»  batltcu  iu  dftxtls  yiC  J^^hC* 


Agiun  to  our  enraptured  t 
Each  varying  charm,  unfolds ; 

Whili^  heaven-sent  mdody  of  birds 
Entranced  our  senses  b^da. 

Thus,  when,  to  steadfost  eye  of  Adth, 
The  mists  of  doubt  and  fear 

Enshroud  in  dark  obscurity 
The  prospect  bright  and  clear. 


The  Sun  of  RighteoasnesB  irfll  i 

With  his  all-powerful  ray- 
Will  banish  hence  the  shadowy  glooiii» 

Till  perfect  reigns  the  day  ! 

F.  DmrnB. 


A  CHRISTMAS  CAROL. 
1863. 
If  ye  would  hear  the  angels  ring:, 
**  Peace  on  earth,  and  merely  mild,^* 
Think  of  Uim  who  was  onoe  a  diUd, 
On  Christmas-day  in  the  morning. 

If  ye  would  hear  the  angels  sing. 
Christians  !    See  ye  let  each  door 
Stand  wider  than  ever  it  stood  befeie. 

On  Christmas^lay  in  the  monung. 

Rise^  ai<'  ope^^  ^^^  the  door  ; 

Christians y  rise  !  the  world  it  wide. 
And  many  there  be  that  stand  omttidtf 
!  Yet  Christmas  comes  in  the  mormimg. 

If  ye  would  hear  the  angels  sing. 

Rise  and  spread  your  Christmas  fore ; 
'Tis  merrier  still  the  nM>re  that  ahare. 

On  Christmas-day  in  the  morning. 

Risfy  and  bake  your  Christmas  bread. 
Christians,  rise  !  the  uorld  it  bmre, 
And  bleak  and  dark  with  tntai  mmd  emrt^ 

Yet  Christinas  comes  in  the  morming. 

If  ye  vrouUl  hear  the  anizeb  ring. 
Rise  and  li^ht  your  Christmas  fire ; 
And  see  that  ye  pile  the  logs  still  higber. 

On  Chnst  mas-day  m  the  morning. 

,  Risey  and  lu;ht  jr^r  Christmmt  fire  ; 
Christian*,,  ritg  !  thu  world  is  old^ 
Jnd  Time  it  weary  and  worn  and  eold^ 
Yet  Christnii^  c\)mes  in  the  morning. 

If  ye  would  hear  the  anifels  sing. 
Rise  ani  since  yuur  wassuI4x>wl 
With  waru:rh  &>r  bi.«>{y  attd  heart  and  aool, 

<>n  Chrbcmas-day  in  the  moniing^. 

Spis.'e  it  uMm^'jitJ  tpice  it  strong, 
C:L'':<Uti,  •!.«.'  i'w  lev  rid  is  grwy^ 


^it'i  "v-v:/!  es  fie  ''\j*td,  and  short  is  the  dmg^ 
Cftristinas  comen  im  tke  mnrmimm. 


Yet 


.  It  ye  wvuld  btear  the  asi^eb  ata^ 
Ch«-n<t.tiBs  :  chiok  on  Htm  wb»  dkd 
Tb>D^  of  yvur  Lord.,  tbee  Orwctftid, 

I^MLa 
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From  The  Edinburgh  Rcviow. 

1.  Heat  considered  as  a  Mode  of  Motion;  being 

a  Course  of  Twelve  Lectures  delivered  at 
the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain  in 
the  Season  of  18G2.  By  John  Tyndall, 
F.R.S.     London:   1863. 

2.  On  the  Mechanical  Equivalent   of  Heat. 

By  J.  P.  Joule,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  «»  Phil- 
osophical Transactions,"  1850,  Part  I. 
p.  ol.  London. 
S.  On  Celestial  Dynamics,  By  Dr.  J.  R. 
Mayer,  of  Heilhronn.  **  Philosophical 
Magaaine,"  4th  Scries,  Vol.  XXV.  p. 
241.   London,  Dublin,  and  Edinburgh. 

Mr.  Smiles  relates,  in  his  Lives  of  the  En- 
gineers, that  Qeorge  Stephenson  one  day  said 
to  Dr.  BuckLand,  as  a  train  passed  in  front 
of  Tapton  House,  **  Now,  Buckland,  I  have  a 
poser  for  you.  Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the 
power  that  is  driving  that  train  ?  "  *»  Well," 
said  the  other,  **  I  sapposc  it  is  one  of  your 
big  engines.*'  **  But  what  drives  the  en- 
gine ?  "  **  Oh,  very  likely  a  canny  Newcastle 
driver."  **  What  do  you  say  to  tlie  light  of 
the  eun  7  "  "  How  can  that  be  ? ''  asked  the 
doctor.  **  It  is  nothing  else,"  said  the  engi 
Deer ;  '*  it  is  light  bottled  up  in  tlie  earth  for 
tens  of  thousands  of  3'ears — light  absorbed  by 
plants  and  vegetables,  being  necessary  for 
the  condensation  of  carbon  during  the  process 
of  their  growth ;  and  now,  after  being  buried 
in  the  earth  for  long  ages  in  fields  of  coal, 
that  latent  light  is  again  brought  forth  and 
liberated,  made  to  work,  as  in  that  locomo- 
tive, for  great  human  purposes.  This  obscr- 
Tation,  made  by  the  father  of  the  railroad 
system,  strange  though  it  may  at  first  Higltt  ap- 
pear, is  literally  accurate  :  it  is  an  ingenious 
deduction  from  a  grand  expression  of  Nature's 
truth  lately  perceived  by  scientific  men,  and 
now  known  under  the  name  of  the  *'  Meclian- 
ical  or  Dynamical  Theory  of  Heat."  This 
tlieory  is  not  merely  valuable  as  giving  us 
correct  views  of  the  nature  of  this  all-pervad- 
ing and  life-sustaining  principle  of  heat,  it 
likewise  leads  to  the  discovery  of  a  far  wider 
and  more  important  set  of  truths,  all  tending 
t4>  the  conclusion  that  the  great  agencies 
Ileat,  Light,  Electricity,  Magnetism — wliich 
uphold  life  and  produce  such  colossal  changes 
on  our  globe — are  but  the  expressions  in  dif- 
ferent languages  of  one  great  power;  that 
these  various  forms  of  energy  are  mutually 
oon?ertible ;  that  we  can  express  any  one  of 
them  in  the  terms  of  any  other  ;  and,  there- 
fiMe,  that  a  certain  quantity  of  the  one  form 
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I  is  equivalent  to  or  may  be  made  to  produoe 
:  a  given  quantity  of  another  form.  The  me- 
j  chanical  theory  of  heat  declares  that  heat  has 
.  no  existence  independently  of  matter — that 
what  we  call  heat  is  only  a  peculiar  condition 
of  matter,  viz.,  **  a  vibration  of  its  ultimate 
**  particles ;  "  so  that,  as  heat  is  nothing  but 
motion,  we  can  measure  heat,  as  we  measure 
common  mechanical  energy,  by  a  weight  fall- 
ing through  a  given  space.  Nor  is  this  all 
that  this  **  New  Philosophy,"  as  Professor 
Tyndall  rightly  calls  it,  teaches  us;  for  it 
further  shows  by  virtue  of  the  convertibility 
of  these  **  imponderables,"  as  they  have  been 
termed,  and  owing  to  the  possibility  of  ex- 
pressing each  of  these  in  terms  of  common 
mechanics,  that  the  destruction  or  creation* 
of  energy  in  the  world  is  just  as  impossible 
as  the  creation  or  destruction  of  matter  itself. 

In  the  history  of  physical  science,  as  in  the 
history  of  nations,  sudden  revolutions  mark 
great  events  which  stand  out  consnicuous 
above  the  ordinary  quiet  progress  of  toe  day. 
Such  a  revolution  was  effected  in  the  world 
of  science  by  Lavoisier *s  introduction  of  the 
balance  into  chemistry,  for  it  thereby  became 
evident  that  man  can  neither  create  nor  de- 
stroy matter ;  so  that,  for  instance  when  a 
candle  burns,  the  substance  of  the  candle  is 
not  lost  or  destroyed,  but  has  simply  become 
insensible  to  our  powers  of  vision.  A  second 
and  equally  important  revolution  in  science 
has  recently  been  effected  by  the  adoption  of 
the  New  Pliilosophy  of  the  Mechanical  The- 
ory of  Heat,  experimentally  founded,  as  we 
shall  see,  by  Dr.  Joule  of  Manchester,  on  the 
leading  principle  of  the  **  Conservation  and 
Indestructibility  of  Energy." 

In  order  that  we  may  understand  the  full 
meaning  and  appreciate  the  wide  scope  of 
this  grand  principle,  we  must  proceed  to  con- 
sider some  of  the  fundamental  experiments 
upm  which  this  most  recent  of  the  brilliant 
results  of  modem  science  is  based ;  remem- 
l)ering  that  it  is  only  from  **  questions  thus 
put  to  Nature  "  that  we  can  hope  to  gain  any 
knowledge  of  her  secrets. 

The  first  branch  of  science  in  which  the 
principle  of  the  conservation  of  energy  be- 
came apparent  is  mechan?C6  :  and  it  has  long 
been  well  known  that  labor  cannot  be  ef- 
fected without  a  corresponding  expenditure 
of  mechanical  energy.  The  **  mechanical 
powers,"  as  they  are  termed,  are  4rimply 
means  for  transferring  labor  into  any  wished- 
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for  obannel.  No  augmentation  of  labor  can 
be  effected  by  them  ;  for,  although  by  means 
of  a  small  weight  at  the  long  end  of  a  lever 
we  can  raise  a  heavier  weight,  say  a  weight 
ten  times  as  large,  placed  at  the  other  end, 
the  space  through  which  the  small  weight 
must  pass  is  at  least  ten  times  ns  great  as 
that  through  which  the  heavy  weight  is 
raised  ;  and  hence  there  is  clearly  no  aug- 
mentation of  power.  The  true  expression  of 
the  power  exerted  is  invariably  the  weight 
multiplied  into  the  distance  through  which 
it  falls.  This  is  called  the  *»  laboring  force" 
— the  force  which  produces  results,  which 
overcomes  resistance ;  and  the  great  principle 
in  mechanics  is  expressed  in  the  maintenance 
of  this  law  —  that  by  means  of  any  machine 
no  effects  can  be  produced  which  exceed  the 
laboring  force  of  the  motive  power.  This, 
then,  is  the  true  measure  for  mechanical  work. 
To  raise  ten  pounds  through  the  sp.ico  of  one 
foot  requires  a  given  expenditure  of  power  ; 
twice  that  amount  of  power  must  be  expended 
in  raising  it  through  two  feet,  and  the  same 
amount  of  power  will  be  required  to  raise  ten 
pounds  through  one  foot  ns  will  be  needed  to 
raise  one  pound  through  ten  feet.  Every 
kind  of  mechanical  work,  whether  done  by 
machine  or  animal  power,  can  be  represented 
and  measured  by  weights  raised  tlirougli  given 
spaces  ;  and  the  unit  of  measurement  and  me- 
chanical work  is  taken  to  be  the  weight  of 
one  pound  raised  through  the  space  of  one 
foot.  The  quantity  of  mechanical  power  nec- 
essary to  effect  this  work  is  termed  a  **  foot- 
pound."* The  principle  of  the  conservation 
of  energy  as  regards  ordinary  mechanics  was 
completely  and  mathematically  stated  by 
Newton,  and  a  proof  was  thus  given  of  the 
absurdity  of  the  long-sough t-for  perpctuum 
mobile  at  least  in  mechanical  contrivances. 

However  apparent  it  may  be  that  action 
and  reaction  are  equal  and  opposite  in  the 
domain  of  strictly  mechanical  forces,  the 
wider  application  of  the  same  law  to  the 
manifestation  of  the  other  powers  of  nature 
seems  by  no  means  so  clear.  Could  we  not, 
it  may  be  asked,  by  help  of  heat,  electricity, 
or  some  such  occult  force,  construct  a  ma- 

*  In  almost  all  eciontifio  works  the  French  stand- 
ards of  wci;;htand  length  aro  now  employed;  and 
as  these  unit^  will  probably  before  long  come  into 
general  use  in  Eugland,  it  may  be  well  to  rcracmbor 
that  the  French  standard  of  a  kilogramme-metre — 
viz.,  the  weight  of  a  kilogramme  raised  through  the 
spMc  of  one  metro— is  equal  to  7.23  foot-pounds.       I 


chine  which  will  produce  mechaDicol  efleet 
without  any  corresponding  or  equivalent  ex- 
penditure of  labor,  and  thus  attain  the  greatly 
desired  end  of  making  something  oat  of  noth- 
ing ?  In  fact,  have  we  not  such  a  machine 
in  the  steam-engine?  Whore  are  we  to  find 
in  this  machine  the  expenditure  of  labor 
equivalent  to  the  work  done?  In  the  water- 
wheel  we  have,  in  the  descending  water,  an 
evident  mechanical  equivalent  for  the  work 
done ;  but  in  the  steam-engine,  if  the  conden- 
sation were  perfect,  we  may  imagine  that  the 
position  of  all  parts  of  the  machine,  and  of 
the  water  used  for  the  production  of  eteaniy 
is  precisely  the  same  at  the  end  as  it  waa  at 
the  beginning  of  the  stroke  of  the  piaton. 

To  question  such  as  these  the  new  phikw^ 
phy  gives  a  definite  and  satisfactory  anewer, 
proving,  as  clearly  as  Newton  did  in  me- 
chanics,  that  by  the  employment  of  none  of 
the  powers  of  nature  can  work  be  done  witl^ 
out  a  corresponding  supply  of  energy  of  eomo 
kind.  Thus  in  the  steam-engine  we  find  the 
source  of  necessary  power  in  the  heat  whioh 
disappears  in  the  cylinder;  the  amount  of 
heat  which  the  waste  steam  conveys  into  the 
condenser  not  being  nearly  as  much  as  that 
wiiich  enters  the  cylinder,  the  diflferenoe  be- 
tween the  two  amounts  is  converted  into  me- 
chanical  action.  So  that  at  last  we  come  to 
the  conclusion  that,  with  whatsoever  foroes' 
of  nature  we  operate,  a  perpetutim  nuMe  can- 
not be  constructed — that  wo  cannot  by  any 
means  what(;ver  produce  an  efiect  without  a 
consumption  of  some  kind  of  power.  What 
follows  from  this  important  condusiooT 
What  do  we  mean  when  we  say  that  a^er- 
piiuum  mobile  is  impossible  ?  We  mean  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  in  nature  as  a  creatioa 
of  force ;  that  all  the  changes  which  we  see 
going  on  around  us  are  produced  solely  fay 
tlie  transference  of  force;  and  hence  foroe 
cannot  be  destroyed  any  more  than  matter. 
We  may  sum  up  these  results  in  the  words 
of  Mr.  Grove,  an  early  and  able  ezponnder 
of  these  views :  **  In  all  phenomena,  the 
more  closely  they  are  investigated,  the  mora 
we  are  convinced  that,  humanly  speaking, 
neither  matter  nor  force  can  be  created  or  an- 
nihilated, and  that  an  essential  cauao  is  un- 
attainable. Causation  is  the  will,  creatloo 
the  act  of  God.'* 

Although  the  idea  that  heat  is  nothing 
more  than  motion  has  frequently  been  ei- 
pressed  by  various  writers  even  in 
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times,  opinions  to  the  contrary  have  been  up- 
held by  some  men  of  science  within  a  recent 
period,  and  it  is  only  during  the  last  few 
years  that  the  dynamical  theory  of  heat,  in 
opposition  to  the  material  or  emission  theory, 
has  received  the  universal  assent  of  the  scien- 
tific world.  Aristotle  seems  to  have  held  the 
belief  that  heat  was  motion,  and  Locke  ex- 
pressed the  same  view  concisely  as  follows : 
*'  Heat  is  a  very  brisk  agitation  of  the  insen- 
sible parts  of  the  object,  which  produce  in  us 
that  sensation  from  whence  we  denominate 
the  object  hot ;  so  that  what  in  our  sensation 
is  heat  in  the  object  is  nothing  but  motion." 
Bacon,  too,  held  similar  views,  and  in  the 
2nd  Book  of  the  **  Novum  Organum  "  he 
writes,  **  heat  itself,  its  essence  and  quiddity, 
is  motion  and  nothing  else."  Lavoisier  and 
Laplace,  in  their  memoir  on  heat  published 
in  1780,  express  the  modem  doctrine  most 
exactly:  **D*autres  physiciens,"  say  they, 
'*  pensent  que  la  chaleur  n*est  que  le  r^ultat 
des  vibrations  insensiblcs  de  la  mati^re.  .  .  . 
Dans  le  syst^me  que  nous  examinons,  la  cha- 
leur est  la  force  vive  qui  rdsulte  des  mouve- 
ments  insensibles  des  moldcules  d*un  corps ; 
•lie  est  lasomme  des  produits  de  la  masse  de 
dwque  mol^ule  par  le  carnS  de  sa  vitesse." 

The  expression  of  these  views,  however. 
near  the  truth  they  may  have  been  subse- 
quently found  to  be,  exerted  but  little  influ- 
ence on  the  progress  of  science,  because  they 
were  totally  unsupported^  by  experimental 
evidence,  without  which  such  views  must  re- 
main all  but  valueless  speculations.  Build- 
ing upon  a  more  secure  foundation  than  the 
older  philosophers,  the  modern  roan  of  science 
carefully  collects  and  employs  even  tlic  small- 
est fact  regarding  the  subject  which  he  is  in- 
vestigating ;  and,  nut  content  witli  the  mere 
observation  of  the  phenomena  under  the  con- 
ditions in  which  they  occur  in  nature,  he  en- 
desvora  to  attain  a  more  intimate  knowledge 
of  his  subject  by  examining  what  takes  place 
under  other  conditions  over  which  he  has  con- 
trol— he  has,  in  short,  recourse  to  expcri- 
nent. 

Let  us,  then,  follow  Dr.  Tyndall  in  the  de- 
■eription  of  the  experimental  evidence  which 
be  brought  forward  at  the  lluyal  Institutiun 
two  years  ago,  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of 
his  hearers  the  truth  of  the  mechanical  theory 
of  heat ;  the  result  will  enable  us  to  judge  of 
the  success  of  his  attempt  *'  to  bring  the  ru- 
diments of  a  new  philosophy  within  the  reach 
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of  a  person  of  ordinary  intelligence  and  cul- 
ture." The  fijrst  part  of  the  work  consists 
in  a  lucid  exposition  of  the  facts  upon  which 
the  mechanical  theory  of  heat  is  founded  ;  in 
describing  these,  and  the  consequences  derived 
from  them.  Dr.  Tyndall  claims  simply  to  be 
heard  as  an  expounder  of  the  results  obtained 
by  other  philosophers ;  in  the  later  portion 
of  the  work  he  describes  the  results  of  his 
ovm  researches  as  an  original  investigator  in 
the  regions  of  physical  science.  The  readers 
of  the  book  will  see  that  in  both  these  capaci- 
ties the  author  shows  his  power,  and  wo  re- 
gret that  our  space  does  not  permit  us  to 
enter  more  fully  upon  the  discussion  of  those 
portions  of  the  lectures  in  which  he  brings 
forward  his  own  discoveries. 

**  My  desire,"  says  Dr.  Tyndall,  in  his  first 
lecture,  **  now  is  to  connect  heat  with  the  more 
familiar  forms  of  force  ;  and  I  will  therefore, 
in  the  first  place,  try  to  furnish  you  with  a 
store  of  facts  illustrative  of  the  generation  of 
heat  by  mechanical  processes.  I  have  placed 
some  pieces  of  wood  in  the  next  room<  which 
my  assistant  will  now  hand  to  me.  Why 
have  I  placed  them  there  7  Simply  that  1 
may  perform  my  experiments  with  that  sin- 
cerity of  mind  and  act  which  science  demands 
from  her  cultivators.  I  know  that  the  tem- 
perature of  that  room  is  slightly  lower  than 
the  temperature  of  this  one,  and  that  hence 
the  wood  which  is  now  before  me  must  be 
nlightly  colder  than  the  face  of  the  pile*  with 
which  1  intend  to  test  the  temperature  of  the 
wood.  lict  us  prove  this.  I  place  the  face 
of  the  pile  againbt  this  piece  of  wood  ;  the 
red  end  of  the  needle  moves  from  you  towards 
me,  thus  showing  that  the  contact  has  chilled 
the  pile.  I  now  carefully  rub  the  face  of  the 
I>iie  along  the  surface  of  the  wood  :  mark 
what  occurs.  The  prompt  and  energetic 
motion  of  the  needle  towards  you  declares 
that  the  face  of  the  pile  has  been  heated  by 
this  small  amount  of  friction.  These  experi- 
ments, which  illustrate  the  development  of 
heat  by  mechanical  means,  must  ne  to  us 
what  a  boy's  school  exercises  are  to  him.  In 
order  to  fix  them  in  our  minds,  and  obtain 
due  ninstery  over  them,  we  must  repeat  and 
vary  them  in  many  ways.  In  this  task  I 
muHt  a(*k  you  to  accompany  me.  Here  is  a 
flat  piece  of  brass  with  a  stem  attached  to  it ; 
I  take  the  stem  in  my  fingers,  preserving  the 
brasti  from  all  c(»ntuct  with  my  warm  hand  by 
enveloping  the  stem  in  cold  flannel.     I  place 

*An  iiwtnimcDt  called  a  thcrm(M?leetrio  pile  or 
battery,  which  wrves  as  a  very  delicate  indicator 
and  inearare  of  change  of  tcraperatare,  and  waaiucd 
by  Dr.  Tyndall  to  render  the  remilta  of  the  exper- 
iment apparent  to  a  large  audienoo. 
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the  brass  m  contact  with  the  face  of  my  pile ;  I  water  above  the  fiJl :  so  that,  as  Dr.  Tjndall 
the  needle  muTee,  showing  that  the  brass  is  j  remarks,  the  sailor^s  traditioo  is  tbeoralMally 
cold.  I  now  mb  the  brass  against  the  sui^  |  correct,  that  the  sea  is  raidercd  wbtmt 
face  of  this  cold  piece  of  wood,  and  lay  it  |  ^^^^  .  ^^^  agitation  prodoeed  bw  »  stoni, 
once  more  aeainst  my  pile.  I  withdraw  it ; . ,  ^  ,  •  i  j  i_  r  *i_  u-w  t  -  t 
instantly,  for  it  is  so  hot  that,  if  I  allowed  it  J  *!^«  ^^^^^^  ^"h  of  the  biDow.  being  nl. 
to  remain  in  contact  with  the  instrument,  the  i  tima^e^J  converted  into  heat.  The  inefcaM 
current  generated  would  dash  my  needle  vio-  of  temperatore  thus  e&ctcd  la  bat  v«j 
lently  against  its  stops,  and  probably  derange  j  slight,  and  reqoiras  delicate  thenacMDeteis 
iip  magnetism.  You  see  the  strong  deflection  for  its  recognition  ;  nevertbelees,  tiie  amoaDt 
wbieh  even  an  instant's  contact  can  produce.  [  „  perfectly  definite,  and  can  be  esactir  fore- 
Ilere  also  is  a  raior,  cooled  by  contact  with  ;  ^^  j^  ^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^j.  ^  ^  ^j.  ^ 
,ce  ;  and  here  is  a  hone  without  oil.  along  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^  through  which  it  fiZ     The 

fact  that  heat  is  developed  by  fidling  liquids 
may  be  refkiered  evident  by  pooring  mereory 


which  I  rub  my  cool  razor  as  if  to  sharpen  it. 

I  now  place  the  razor  against  the  face  of  the 

pile,  and  you  see  that  the  steel  which  a  min-  .  .  _  . 

ute   ago  was  cold  is  now  hot.  .'  .  .  These  I  several  times  backwards  and  forwards  froei 

are  the  (simplest  and  most  commonplace  ex-   two  cups ;  at  the  end  of  the  opeimtion  the 

am rles  of  the  generation  of  heat  by  friction,  ~    ~ 

anal  choose  them  for  this  reason.     Mean  as 


they  appear,  they  will  lead  us  by  degrees  into 
the  secret  recesKS  of  nature,  and  lay  open  to 
our  view  the  polity  ofthe  material  universe.*' 
-^TyndaU,  pp.  5.  6. 


temperature  of  the  mercorj  is  seea   to  bs 
higher  than  it  was  before. 

•*  Whenever  friction  is  overcome,  beat  k 
produced,  and  the  heat  produced  is  the  meas- 
ure of  the  force  expended  in  overeoming  the 
friction.  The  heat  is  simply  the  priniitive 
Dr.  Tyndall  then  illustrates  the  production  I  force  in  another  form,  and  if  we  wish  to 
of  heat  by  compression  and  percussion  ;  he  |  avoid  this  convenion  we  must  abolish  the 
shows  that  a  piece  of  wocni  squeezed  forcibly  |  heat.  AVe  usually  put  oil  upon  the  soHsee 
in  an  hydraulic  press  becomes  hot,  and  that  I  ^f  J  hope,  we  grease  a  saw,  and  are  earefiil 

a  leaden  bullet  iTbeated  when  flattened  by  a  =  ^^  !::?"'t?Jl'''  "^"^  "^  ii^L^'^'^^^!: 
, ,   ,   .      .  '     I  rmges.     What  are  we  really  doimr  lo  these 

cold  sledge-hammer.  L^ ,    Let  us  get  general  botioof^fiist ;  wa 

**The  sledge,"  he  continues,  **  descends  ^»|»**«>™e  *o  particukurs  afterwards.  It  is 
with  a  certain  mechanical  force,  and  its  mo-  the  ob)ect  of  a  railway  engineer  to  urg^  his 
tion  is  suddenly  destroyed  bv  the  bullet  and ;  ^?»n  bodily  from  one  place  to  another  ;  he 
anvU.  But  let'us  examine  tKe  lead  ;  you  see  ^}^^^  ^  ^VV\J  the  force  of  his  steam,  or  of 
it  is  heated,  and  could  we  gather  up'all  the  ■  ^w  furnace  which  gives  tension  to  his  steam, 
beat  generated  by  the  shock  of  the  sledge,  ■  ^  '^is  particular  purpose.  It  is  not  his  in. 
and  apply  it  without  loss  mechanically,  we  i  ^^"*^  to  allow  any  portion  of  that  force  to  bo 
should  be  able  by  means  of  it  to  lift  this  ■  «>°7J"ted  into  another  form  of  force  whiek 
hammer  to  the  height  from  which  it  fell.  T'ould  iiot  further  the  attainment  of  his  ob- 
When  a  hammer  strikes  a  bell  the  motion  of  ^^'  **^  po«  not  want  his  axks  heated, for, 
the  hammer  is  arrested,  but  its  force  is  n.)t  ^'{^  ^P'T  degree  of  temperature  generated  by 
destroyed  :  it  has  thrown  the  bell  into  vibra-  !  ^^e  friction  of  his  axles,  a  definite  amount 
tions  which  afiect  the  auditory  nerve  as :  ^ould  be  withdrawn  from  the  nreing  foree 
sound.  So,  also,  when  our  sleJSge-hammer '  ?'  h's  engine.  There  is  no  foree  lost  abso- 
deecended  upon  our  lead  bullet,  the  descend- ,  *"^^*y-  I'i"'*^,^,  .S**hcr  on  aU  the  heat 
ing  motion  of  the  sledge  is  arrested  ;  but  it  t^^^^  ^  ^^e  fnction,  and  eould  we  ap 
wa*  not  destroyed.  Its  rnoiion  teas  transremd  Pjj  '*  «"  mechanically,  wc  should  by  it  be 
io  ike  atoms  of  the  had,  and  announced*  itself  \  ^™  ^  ^^I^.*  Y"  .**^  *??  ***^  I***^  Mwunt 
to  the  proper  nerves  as  heat.'— TynJai/,  ;of  *I*^  ^hich  it  had  loet  by  the  frictioo. 
p,  7^  ihus,  every  one  of  those  railway  porters 
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i  whom  you  ^ee  moving  about  with  bis  can  of 


Ileat  is  not  merely  produced  by  the  fric-' yeU.>w"grvase.  and  opening  the  little  bossi 
tion  of  solid  bodies ;  the  friction  or  motion  of  |  which  surround  the  carriage  axks,  is,  witb- 
liquids  likewise  generates  heat ;  whenever,  out  knowing  it,  illustrating  a  principle  whieh 
in  fact,  the  motion  of  matter  is  retarded  or '  forms  the  very  solder  of  nature.  In  so  doing, 
stepped,  heat  is  developed.     Thus,  if  water  =  ^^'^  '*  ""<^>«^;«ously  affinamg  both  the  o«. 

»_*'.■     ,  ..  , ^  ,       I  vertibilitv  and  the  indestrucubility  of  fores. 

be  agitated  It  be<»mes  wanner ;  every  drop,  j,^  j^  poetically  averting  that  ^ieehanics] 
of  ram  having  fallen  is  warmer  than  it  was  ^  energ>  may  be  converted  into  bcatrand  that 
before  ;  and  the  water  at  the  bottom  of  a  when  m  converted  it  cannot  still  exist  ts  bs> 
cataract  is  of  a  higher  temperatore  than  the ;  chanical  energy,  but  that  for  crcry  degree  of 
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hmi  de?ck>ped,  a  strict  and  proportional 
equivalent  of  the  locomotive  force  of  the  en- 
gine disappean.  A  station  is  approached, 
Bay  at  the  rate  of  thirty  or  forty  miles  an 
hoar ;  the  brake  is  applied,  and  smoke  and 
•parks  issue  from  the  wheel  on  which  it 
presses.  The  train  is  brought  to  rest. 
Uow?  Simply  by  -conyorting  the  entire 
moving  force  whiob  it  possessed  at  the  mo- 
ment the  brake  was  applied  into  heat.** — 
Pp.  »-10. 

The  first  person  who  made  definite  experi- 
ments npon  the  conversion  of  mechanical 
energy,  or  motion  of  the  masses,  into  heat, 
or  motion  of  the  particles,  was  Count  Rum- 
ford,*  a  very  remarkable  man,  more  gener- 
ally knovni  as  the  inventor  of  cheap,  whole- 
•ome  food  for  soldiers  than  as  an  investigator 
of  natural  sciepce — for  thus  it  often  happens 
that  the  chief  labors  of  a  man's  life  remain 
long  or  forever  onknown,  his  fame  resting 
upon  an  achievement  which  he  himself  con- 
sidered trivial,  and  to  which  he  at  the  time 
f  vn  no  concern. 

Romford,  being  engaged  at  Munich  in  bor- 
ing cannon,  was  so  forcibly  struck  with  the 
great  amount  of  heat  generated  by  the  proc- 
em,  that  be  constructed  an  apparatus  for  the 
special  purpose  of  examining  the  develop- 
ment of  heat  by  friction,  and,  in  a  most  in- 
teresting paper,  he  presented  the  results  of 
bie  experiments  to  the  Royal  Society  in  the 
jear  1798.  In  this  paper  he  proposes  to 
himself  to  answer  the  following  questions : 
'Whence  eomes  the  heat  actually  produced  in 
the  mechanical  operation  above  alluded  to  ? 
Is  it  fomished  by  the  metallic  chips  which  are 
separated  from  the  metal?  The  production 
of  heat  by  friction  or  percussion  was  always 
a  difficulty  with  the  upholdeft  of  the  mate- 
rial theory  of  heat.  They  got  over  it,  how- 
efor,  by  saying  that  the  **  capacity  for  heat  '* 
of  the  hammered  bullet,  or  metallic  chip,  is 
less  than  that  of  the  metal  before  it  was  sub- 
mitted to  these  mechanical  actions,  and  there- 
fore, as  it  was  unable  to  contain  so  much  heat, 
Iti  temperature  was  raised.  This  difference 
between  bodies  as  regards  their  **  capacities 
for  heat  *'  has  indeed  a  real  existence  ;  thus, 
for  example,  if  we  take  the  two  liquids,  wa- 

*Biuiiford  wu  bj  birth  an  Anglo-American,  h'w 
fondly  name  being  Dcnjaroin  Thumpeon ;  he  served 
Is  the  war  of  independence  on  the  Britinh  ride;  he 
then  bfssnie  miniater  of  war  to  the  Elector  of  lia- 
VOiia,  by  whom  he  was  ennobled,  and  afterwards 

IM  as  a  man  of  science  in  Paris,  having  married 

I  widow  of  the  great  Laroirier. 
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ter  and  mercury,  and  warm  a  pound  of  each 
of  these,  from  fifty  degrees  to  sixty  degrees 
Fahrenheit,  by  pouring  in  boiling  vmter,  we 
shall  find  that  the  quantity  of  hot  vmter 
which  we  have  to  add  to  the  pound  of  cold 
water  is  fully  thirty  times  as  great  as  that 
which  must  be  added  to  the  pound  of  cold 
mercury,  in  order  to  effisct  a  change  of  ten 
degrees  in  the  temperature  of  each  of  these 
liquids.  Hence  the  water  is  said  to  have  a 
greater  <*  capacity  '*  for  beat  than  mercury : 
a  given  quantity  of  heat  does  not  go  so  far 
in  heating  the  water  as  the  mercury.  Rum* 
ford,  however,  showed  that  the  chips  cut 
from  his  cannon  did  not  change  their  ca- 
pacity for  heat,  and  further  asks  if  it  is  con- 
ceivable that  all  the  heat  he  obtained  by  his 
boring  could  be  squeezed  out  of  so  inconsider- 
able a  quantity  of  metallic  dust.  The  de- 
scription which  this  philosopher  gives  of  his 
experiment  is  an  agreeable  cliango  for  the 
reader  of  the  usually  heavy  science  of  the 
'  *  Ph  ilosoph  ical  Transactions. ' '  Having  stat- 
ed that  he  placed  18  3-4  pounds  of  water  hav- 
ing the  temperature  of  sixty  degrees  Fahren- 
heit round  his  gun,  into  which  he  bored  a 
hole  by  means  of  horse-power,  he  informs  ua 
that  after  the  boring  had  continued  for  two 
hours  and  twenty  minutes  the  water  attained 
the  temperature  of  two  hundred  degrees,  and 
in  ten  minutes  afterwards  **  it  actually 
boiled !  "    He  then  goes  on  to  say — 

'*  It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  the  sur- 
prise and  OHtonishment  expressed  by  the  by- 
standers on  seeing  so  largo  a  quantity  of 
water  heated,  and  actually  made  to  ooil, 
without  any  fire.  Though  there  was  nothing 
that  could  be  considered  very  surprising  in 
this  matter,  yet  I  acknowlcd^  fairly  that  it 
aflbrded  me  a  dej^ree  of  childish  pleasure 
which,  were  I  ambitious  of  the  reputation  of 
a  grave  philosopher,  I  ought  most  certainly 
rather  to  hide  than  to  discover." 

And  hero  we  would  most  heartily  endorse 
Dr.  Tyndall's  remark,  that  the  application 
of  any  philosophy  which  should  stifle  such 
emotion  as  Rumford  avowed  may  indeed  well 
be  dispensed  with ;  for  surely,  one  of  the 
highest  of  intellectual  gratifications  is  that 
which  the  man  of  science  enjoys  when,  as  the 
result  of  laborious  experiment,  a  new  unper- 
oeivcd  truth  flashes  across  his  mind,  render- 
ing the  path  through  which  he  has  been  per- 
haps long  and  darkly  wandering  as  clear  aa 
noonday. 

An  interesting  experiment  mode  by  Sir 
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Humphrey  Davy  in  the  year  1799  may  now 
be  cited,  as  it  has  frequently  been  regarded 
as  the  first  proof  of  the  immateriality  of  heat. 
Davy  took  two  pieces  of  ice,  and  placing 
them  in  a  room  the  temperature  of  which 
was  below  the  freezing  point  (thirty-two  de- 
grees Fahrenheit) ,  he  rubbed  one  piece  of  ice 
upon  the  other,  arranging  his  apparatus  so 
that  no  external  beat  could  reach  the  ice. 
Ho  found  that  by  the  friction  of  the  two  pieces 

,  on  each  other  the  ice  was  melted,  the  temper- 
atuTO  of  the  melted  water  rising  to  thirty-five 
degrees.  Now  ice  is  simply  solid  water,  and, 
as  it  possesses  only  half  the  capacity  for  heat 
of  liquid  water,  the  quantity  of  heat  which 
raises  one  pound  of  liquid  water  one  degree, 
will  raise  the  temperature  of  a  pound  of 
ice  two  degrees.  Besides,  water  in  passing 
from  the  solid  to  the  liquid  state  takes  up  a 
vast  quantity  of  heat,  which  becomes  so  bid- 
den or  latent  as  to  bo  imperceptible  to  the 
thermometer:  so  that,  as  liquid  water  at 
thirty-two  degrees  contains  much  more  heat 
than  solid  water  (ice)  at  the  same  tempera- 
ture, it  is  clear  that,  when  the  ice  was  melted 
by  friction,  a  generation  and  npt  a  transfer- 
ence of  heat  must  have  occurred,  for  it  can- 
not be  said  that  the  heat  hidden  in  the  ice  is 
merely  rendered  sensible,  inasmuch  as  the 
quantity  is  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  heat 
contained  in  the  water.  Hence  Davy  con- 
cludes that  '*  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
phcpomenon  of  heat  is  motion,  and  tho  laws 
of  its  communication  arc  precisely  the  same 
as  the  laws  of  the  communication  of  motion." 
If,  as  it  would  appear,  heat  bo  nothing  more 
than  motion,  either  of  tho  ultimate  particles 
of  matter,  or  of  the  so-called  '*  luminiferous 
ether  "  (and  it  matters  not  for  our  present 
purpose  which  of  these  proves  to  be  the  case) , 
it  must  be  possible  to  produce  the  effect  of 
cold  by  bringing  together  two  rays  of  heat, 
just  as  the  vibrations  of  the  ether  producing 
light  may  be  made  to  interfere  and  neutralize 
each  other  and  two  rays  of  light  thus  produce 
darkness,  or  as  two  balls  of  clay,  when  mov- 
ingwith  equal  velocity  in  opposite  directions, 
on  meeting  remain  at  rest.  The  experimental 
proof  of  this  deduction  was  given  by  two 
French  philosophers,  MM.  Fizeau  and  Fou- 
cault,  and  thus  the  chain  of  evidence  of  the 
immateriality  of  heat  was  riveted  more  firmly 
than  ever. 

Having  convinced  ourselves  of  the  truth  of 

;the  mutual  convertibility  of  mechanical  en- 
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ergy  and  heat,  we  now  ptw  to  qoantitelifv 
considerations,  and  ask  what  relation  exMi 
between  a  given  quantity  of  heat  and  tha  me- 
chanical energy  which  will  prodooe  it?  How 
much  labor  can  we  get  out  of  a  oertain  quan- 
tity of  heat,  or  vice  versd  ?  It  is  obvioue  1 
this  must  be  a  fixed  quantity.  We 
make  a  given  amount  of  friction  prodooe  i 
than  a  certain  amount  of  heat,  otherwise  we 
should  admit  the  possibility  of  a  perpetumm 
mobile;  and  the  invariable  character  of  the 
great  laws  of  nature  would  lead  oa  to  prediol 
that  this  amount  is  always  constant,  and  that 
a  given  quantity  of  heat,  neither  more  nor 
less,  is  always  produced  by  a  certain  amoant 
of  mechanical  energy,  from  what  aoorce  ■»• 
ever  that  energy  may  be  derived.  The  fini 
person  who  clearly  saw  that  the  only  mode 
of  proving  the  truth  of  this  great  princiiila 
must  be  by  a  direct  appeal  to  exaet  and  ok* 
tended  experiments,  and  bad  at  the  same  time 
the  power  successfully  to  grapple  with  so  in- 
tricate and  laborious  a  subject,  was  Dr.  Joule, 
of  Manchester.  It  is  to  Joule  that  Bciende 
will  ever  remain  indebted  for  the  namerieal 
determination  of  the  mechanical  equivakmi  tf 
heat;  and  although  other  philosophers  have^ 
as  we  shall  see,  done  much  to  extend  and  d^ 
velop  the  subject,  yet  without  Joule's  pra^ 
tical  labors  the  theory  would  have  been  des- 
titute of  any  firm  experimental  basis,  and 
therefore  unworthy  of  our  acceptanee  as  n 
sound  addition  to  science.  The  magnituds 
and  importance  of  his  investigations  cannofe« 
therefore,  bo  over-estimated ;  nor  can  we  m* 
frain  from  expressing  our  admiration  for  tha 
man  who  could  unaided,  for  seven  yearSi  d^ 
vote  his  whole  energies  to  the  establishment 
of  this  import|pt  principle,  in  spite  of  dift- 
culties  and  discouragements  of  no  ordinanp 
kind.  Dr.  Joule  determined  experimental^ 
the  quantity  of  heat  which  was  evolved  1^ 
the  friction  of  various  substances  produoed  hgr 
measurable  forces,  such  as  given  weights  &lt 
ing  through  a  given  space.  He  measured  tha 
heat  evolved  in  water  by  stirring  it  with  pa^ 
dies,  by  the  expenditure  of  a  known  amoonk 
of  labor ;  he  did  the  same  with  sperm-oil  and 
mercury :  he  then  measured  the  heat  pvodnosd 
when  two  discs  of  iron  were  rubbed  agsinat 
one  another,  and  he  likewise  determined  th« 
heat  evolved  in  the  passage  of  liquids  thmngh 
capillary  tubes  by  friction  against  the  walk 
of  the  tubes.  These  experiments,  tepeated 
and  controlled  in  a  variety  of  ways,  proffod 
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that  in  every  case  the  (AsohUe  quantity  of  heat 
generated  by  a  given  quantity  of  mechanical 
energy  is  definite  and  invariable,  whether  that 
energy  be  used  to  stir  water,  to  rub  iron,  or 
to  do  any  other  kind  of  work.  The  numeri- 
cal results  of  Joule's  most  refined  experiments 
■bowed  that,  if  the  weight  of  one  pound  fall 
through  a  space  of  seven  hundred  and  seventy, 
two  feet,  exactly  sufficient  heat  is  generated 
to  raise  the  temperature  of  one  pound  of  wa- 
ter one  degree  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer ; 
and  that  if,  conversely,  we  change  heat  into 
mechanical  power,  the  quantity  of  heat  capa- 
Ue  of  raising  the  temperature  of  one  pound 
of  water  one  degree  is  exactly  able  to  produce 
mechanical  energy  sufficient  to  raise  a  weight 
of  one  pound  through  the  space  of  seven  hun- 
dred and  seventy -two  feet.  This  number  then 
is  called  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat; 
and  it  constitutes  the  foundation-stone  of  the 
science  of  thermo-dynamics.  Previously  to 
these  discoveries.  Joule  had  ascertained  that 
this  same  quantity  of  heat  was  evolved  by  the 
expenditure  of  the  above  amount  of  mechani- 
cal energy  applied  to  work  a  magneto-electric 
engine,  in  which  the  electricity  was  changed 
to  heat,  and  also  when  the  same  labor  is  em- 
ployed in  compressing  air ;  thus  proving  that 
the  same  equivalent  holds  good  for  the  most 
diverse  forms  of  mechanical  action. 

A  knowledge  of  the  mechanical  equivalent 
of  beat  enables  as  to  calculate  the  tempera- 
ture which  a  cannon-ball  will  attain  if,  when 
moving  with  a  given  velocity,  its  course  is 
■oddenly  stopped  by  a  target,  as  well  as  the 
beat  which  would  be  liberated  by  the  arrest 
of  the  earth  in  her  orbit.  This  latter  calcu- 
lation has  been  made,  and  wc  learn  from  it 
that  the  quantity  of  heat  liberated  by  the 
■hock  of  the  stoppage  would  nut  only  be  suf- 
fleient  to  melt  the  whole  earth,  but  to  reduce 
the  greater  portion  to  the  6tat<;of  vapor  ;  and 
that  to  develop  the  same  amount  of  heat  by 
eombustion,  it  would  bo  tkcceesary  to  bum 
fourteen  globes  of  coal  each  as  large  as  the 
earth  ;  whilst,  if  the  earth  were  then  to  fall 
into  the  sun,  the  heat  generated  by  the  gi- 
gantic blow  would  bo  equal  to  that  given  off 
lij  the  burning  of  5, GOO  worlds  of  pure  car- 
hfin !  So  enormous  indeed  is  the  amount  of 
beat  generated  by  the  stoppage  of  rapidly 
fiiUing  bodies,  that  it  has  caused  many  scien- 
ti6e  men,  as  originally  proposed  by  Dr.  Joule, 
of  Manchester,  to  speculate  upon  the  '*  grand 


secret,*'  as  Sir  W.  Herschel  calls  it,  of  the 
power  supporting  the  vivifying  radiation  of 
light  and  heat  which  the  sun  continually 
pours  out  upon  the  universe.  The  amount 
of  this  heat  and  light  which  emanates  from 
the  sun  is  so  enormous  that  the  mind  fails 
altogether  to  grasp  the  idea!  It  has,  how- 
ever, been  calculated  that  out  of  2,300  mil- 
lions of  parts  of  light  and  heat  emitted  by  the 
sun,  the  earth  only  receives  one  part ;  whilst 
the  whole  heat  radiated  from  the  sun  in  one 
minute  has  been  found  by  Sir  John  Herschel 
to  be  sufficient  to  boil  twelve  thousand  million 
cubic  miles  of  ice-cold  water !  How,  we  may 
ask  with  Dr.  Tyndall,  is  this  enormous  loss 
made  good?  Whence  is  the  sun*s  heat  de- 
rived and  by  what  means  is  it  maintained? 
It  cannot  be  kept  up  by  ordinary  combustion, 
for  if  the  sun  were  a  solid  lump  of  coal  it 
would  be  burned  out  in  4,600  years ;  where- 
as, geology  teaches  us  in  every  page  that  the 
sun  shone  on  our  earth  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  years  ago  as  it  does  at  the  present  day.  The 
philosophers  who  have  speculated  upon  this 
great  questipn  show,  that  if  a  meteorite  or 
asteroid  were  to  fall  into  the  sun  with  the 
greatest  velocity  which  it  is  capable  of  ac- 
quiring, it  would,  on  falling,  engender  a 
quantity  of  heat  nearly  ten  thousand  times 
as  great  as  that  which  would  bo  developed  by 
the  combustion  of  an  equal  weight  of  coal. 
These  meteorites  are  known  to  fall  upon  tlie 
earth  in  certain  seasons  in  large  numbers,  but 
the  heat  developed  by  them  is  small,  owing 
to  the  comparatively  slight  velocity  which 
they  attain  before  reaching  so  small  an  at- 
tracting mass  as  that  of  the  earth.  Now  as- 
tronomers seem  to  think  it  probable  that  the 
lens-shaped  mass,  termed  by  us  the  sodiacal 
light,  which  surrounds  the  sun,  consists  of  a 
vast  collection  of  such  asteroids ;  these  mov- 
ing, like  the  planets,  in  a  resisting  medium 
must  approach  tlic  sun,  and  on  sliuwering 
<Iown  upon  the  sun's  surface  transfer  their 
motion  'uto  heat ;  thus  maintaining  the  tem- 
perature of  the  sun,  and  therefore  sustaining 
life  on  our  planet.  The  quantity  of  matter 
which  would  thus  have  to  be  added  to  the 
sun's  l)ody,  in  order  to  replace  the  heat  lost 
by  radiation,  is  so  insignificant  in  comparison 
to  its  bulk  that  it  would  not  have  alteix^d  the 
apparent  size  of  the  sun  during  the  historical 
period.  If  our  moon  fell  into  the  sun,  it 
would  only  develop  heat  enough  to  make  good 
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one  or  two  jears'  loss ;  and  were  the  earth  to 
&il  into  the  8un,  the  necessary  heat  would  be 
supplied  for  nearly  a  century. 

It  is  a  question,  however,  if  the  augmenta- 
tion in  the  sun's  attraction  which  this  theory 
presupposes  would  not  have  been  observed  by 
astronomers  even  after  the  lapse  of  some  few 
years.  Whether  this  will  turn  out  to  be  the 
true  explanation  of  the  maintenance  of  solar 
heat,  we  know  not ;  but,  at  any  rate,  a  sun 
might  thus  ])c  formed,  and  the  theory  serves 
as  an  illustration  of  the  application  of  thermo- 
dynamics to  cosmical  phenomena. 

That  the  general  progress  of  scientific  dis- 
covery is  to  a  great  extent  independent  of  the 
labors  of  particular  individuals,  is  rapidly 
becoming  an  accepted  axiom.  At  any  given 
period  of  the  world's  history,  many  of  the 
foremost  minds  become  independently  imbued 
with  the  same  or  similar  ideas,  and  these  find 
expression  through  one  or  more  of  these  gifted 
per8<ms,  who,  owing  to  some  special  qualifi- 
cotions,  are  adapted  to  he  the  mouth-piece  of 
the  time,  and  clearly  put  forward  views  more 
or  less  imperft>ctly  shadowed  forth  by  others. 
This  aspect  of  scientific  progress  by  no  means 
lowers  the  dignity  or  value  of  individual  ef- 
fort. We  do  not  prize  the  results  of  Newton's 
genius  less  because  wo  feel  that,  even  if  he 
had  never  lived,  science,  through  the  labors 
of  others,  would  probably  in  course  of  time 
have  attained  its  present  position  ;  nor  shall 
we  undervalue  the  great  additions  to  knowl- 
edge granted  to  us  by  the  investigations  of 
Dr.  Joule,  because  other  philosophers  have 
expressed  views  similar  to  those  the  correct- 
ness of  which  he  has  so  successfully  proved 
by  a  direct  appeal  to  experiment.  Almost 
every  great  discovery  has  been  independently 
arrived  at  by  several  persons.  One  investigator 
works  out  his  subject  more  fully  and  carefully 
than  another ;  but  the  idea  generally  starts 
into  several  minds  at  once.  In  illustration  of 
this  fact,  we  need  only  mention  the  simulta- 
neous discovery  of  the  differential  calculus  by 
Newton  and  Leibnitz,  or  the  great  controversy 
re8i)ecting  the  discovery  of  the  composition  of 
water  by  Cavendish,  Watt,  and  Lavoisier  ; 
or,  again,  that  concerning  the  discovery  of  the 
safety-lamp  by  Davy  and  George  Stephenson. 
Hence  arises  a  difficulty  which  the  historian 
of  science  will  always  have  to  contend  with ; 
the  difficulty,  namely,  of  rightly  adjudging 
the  questions  of  scientific  priority.  An  inter- 
esting, though  unnecessarily  acrimonious,  dis- 
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oussion  of  this  kind  has  lately  takea  plaos 
in  the  pages  of  the  Philosofhiad  Magaaatm^ 
between  Dr.  Tyndall  and  Profeflsors  Williaa 
Thomson  and  Tail  of  Glasgow  and  Edinbargh, 
respecting  the  merit  to  bo  aaeribed  to  the  wv^ 
eral  founders  of  the  mechanioBl  theory  of 
heat.  The  first  incentive  to  tbia  dieeuaiioB 
was  given  in  a  lecture  **  On  Force,"  delivered 
by  Dr.  Tyndall  before  the  aadienoe  of  tho 
Royal  Institution,  on  June  6th,  1802,  an  mlH 
Btract  of  which  is  found  in  the  work  whoM 
title  is  placed  at  the  head  of  this  srtide.  '  lii 
this  lecture  Dr.  Tyndall  briefly,  bat  deurlji 
places  before  his  audience  some  df  the  grante 
conclusions  to  which  the  mechanical  theoiy 
of  heat  gives  rise.  He  fint  ezplaine  how 
itaechanical  energy  is  measored — how  beat  b 
thereby  always  generated ;  be  defines  the  na- 
chanical  equivalent  of  heat,  and  showe  tha 
evolution  of  heat  by  the  impact  of  bodiea. 
Ho  tells  his  hearers  that  whenever  woik  ii 
done  by  heat,  heat  disappears ;  and,  in  con- 
firmation of  this,  he  quotes  an  obeervalioa 
of  Rumford,  that  a  gun  when  firing  ball 
oomes  lees  heated  than  when  blank  ( 
only  is  fired.  He  then  dilates  npon  tiie  i 
mous  store  of  energy  contained  in  oar 
fields.  A  pound  of  ooal  produces  by  ita  < 
bustion  an  amount  of  heat  soeh  aa 
raise,  if  all  were  applied  to  do  meebanfay  ' 
work,  the  weight  of  one  hondred  poanda  to  a 
height  of  twenty  miles  above  the  earth *8  aa^ 
face ;  the  quantity  of  ooal  annually  nuaed  !■ 
Great  Britain  amounts,  according  to  Pfcoft^ 
sor  Smyth,  to  eighty-four  milliona  of  toM : 
the  mechanical  labor  which  this  amoant  of 
coal  is  capable  of  producing  is  perfeetly  lUia* 
bus.  If  one  hundred  and  eight  miUions  of 
horses  were  working  day  and  night  with  n^ 
impaired  strength  for  one  year,  they  woaM 
only  accomplish  as  much  work  aa  vre  eoold 
effect  by  the  conversion  of  the  heat  of  tw 
bustion  of  ^he  above  quantity  of  ooal  into  aa* 
chanical  energy ;  or,  in  other  worda,  wa  !■ 
England  can  do  as  much  work  by  nwana  of 
our  coal  as  we  could  cflfoet  if  caeh  inhahitaal 
of  our  islands  had  a  gang  of  one  handnd 
slaves  ready  to  do  his  behesta ! 

Dr.  Tyndall  then  passes  <»  tothaoonsidertt* 
tion  of  oosmical  phenomena  aa  explained  by 
the  principles  of  the  dynamical  thaoiy  or 
heat,  such  as  the  maintenance  of  the  aaB> 
heat  by  the  collision  of  asteroids,  tha  mtar^ 
dation  of  the  velocity  of  the  earth's  rotatioa 
by  the  friction  caused  by  the  tides,  and  tlM^ 
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beat  which  would  be  developed  by  the  stop- 
page of  the  earth *8  orbital  motion.  lie  then 
proceeds  to  consider  the  important  influence 
exerted  bj  the  solar  radiations  on  the  phe- 
nomena of  life.  Each  drop  of  rain  or  flake 
of  snow,  each  mountain  streamlet  or  brim- 
ming river,  owes  its  existence  to  the  sun's 
beat.  It  is  by  the  power  of  the  sun*s  rajs 
that  the  waters  of  the  ocean  are  lifted  in  the 
form  of  vapor  into  the  air,  and  it  is  by  the 
condensation  of  this  atmospheric  moisture 
that  every  drop  of  running  water  on  the 
earth's  surface  is  formed.  The  balmy  sum- 
mer breese  and  the  devastating  tornado  are 
alike  the  products  of  change  of  atmospheric 
temperature  caused  by  the  solar  heat ;  whilst 
the  gradual  crumbling  of  the  **  everlasting 
billa,"  and  the  consequent  formation  of  strat- 
ified rocks,  are  sublime  records  of  the  might 
of  the  actions  which,  during  geological  ages, 
the  sun  has  poured  out  upon  the  earth.  Nor 
IP  this  influence  of  solar  radiation  confined  to 
the  inorganic  world ;  no  plant  can  grow,  and 
therefore  no  animal  can  exist,  without  the 
vivifying  action  of  the  sunbeam .  The  animal 
derives  the  store  of  energy  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  of  life  from  the  force  locked  up 
in  the  vegetable  or  animal  organism  upon 
which  it  feeds ;  the  food  of  the  animal  under- 
goes combustion  or  oxidation  in  the  body, 
snd  the  heat  thereby  evolved  is  converted  into 
mechanical  energy ;  so  that  the  labor  of  the 
animal  is  subject  to  the  same  laws  which 
regalate  the  work  done  by  a  steam-engine 
tupplied  with  vegetable  fuel.  We  see  that 
the  animal  draws  its  store  of  energy  from  the 
plant :  where  does  the  plant  obtain  the  supply 
ofencrgy  necessary  for  its  growth?  Theanimal 
world  cannot  continually  gain  power  from  the 
vegetable  nnless  the  latter  has  as  continual  a 
supply.  The  source  of  power  in  the  plant  is 
found  in  the  sun's  rays ;  it  is  the  sun's  rays 
alone  which  enable  tlie  plant  to  grow,  for  tlie 
growth  of  a  plant  consists  chemically  of  a  de- 
oompoaition  or  splitting  up  of  the  carbonic 
add  gas  which  exists  in  the  air  into  its  sim- 
ple constituents — the  carbon  assimilated  for 
building  up  the  vegetable  tissues,  and  the 
oxygen  being  sent  back  into  the  atmoephen' 
for  the  subsequent  use  of  animals.  To  effect 
this  separation  of  the  particles  of  carbon  and 
OXjgeD  a  very  large  expenditure  of  energy  is 
neoemry,  and  this  energy  is  supplied  by  the 
SOD.  The  rapidly  vibrating  solar  rays  are 
absorbed  by  the  plant,  and  their  energy  used 
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up  in  doing  the  work  of  tearing  the  particles 
of  carbon  and  oxygen  asunder.  When  the 
vegetable  tissue  burns,  the  cnrfwn  again 
unites  with  oxygen,  forming  cnrlx>nic  acid, 
and  the  heat  wliich  Mas  originally  needed  to 
efl'ect  the  foftiiraiion  ol'  the  elements  is  liber- 
ated ;  so  that  the  motion  of  the  railway  train 
is  in  resility  duo  to  the  energy  of  the  same 
rays  which  shone  ages  ago  during  the  gnjwth 
of  the  coal  plants.  It  is  true,  as  Professor 
Helmholtz  remarks,  not  only  in  a  poetical  but 
in  a  purely  mechanical  sense,  that  we  are 
children  of  the  sun  ;  and  the  warmth  of  our 
bodies,  and  every  mechanical  energy  which 
we  exert,  trace  their  lineage  directly  to  the 
sun.  Without  food  we  should  soon  oxidize 
our  bodies.  A  man  weighing  one  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  has  sixty-four  pounds  of 
muscles ;  but  these  are  reduced  when  dried 
to  fifteen  pounds.  Doing  an  ordinary  day's 
work  for  eighty  days,  this  mas8<<»C  muscle 
would  be  wholly  oxidized.  Special  organs 
which  do  more  work  would  be  more  quickly 
oxidised ;  the  heart,  for  example,  if  entirely 
uhsustained,  would  be  oxidized  in  about  a 
week.  Dr.  Tyndall  having  explained  these 
and  other  conclusions  drawn  from  thermo- 
dynamic principles,  into  which  our  space  will 
not  permit  us  to  enter,  concludes  his  picture 
with  the  following  words  :-* 

**  To  whom,  then,  are  we  indebted  for  the 
striking  generalizations  in  this  evening's  dis- 
course 7  All  that  I  have  laid  before  you  is 
the  work  of  a  man  of  whom  you  Imve  scarcely 
ever  lieard.  All  that  I  have  brought  belbre 
you  has  been  taken  from  the  labora  of  a  Ger- 
man phybician  named  Mayer.  Without  ex- 
ternal stimulus,  and  pursuing  his  profension 
as  town  physician  in  lleilbronn,  this  man  was 
the  first  to  raise  the  conception  of  the  inter- 
action of  natural  forces  to  clearness  in  his 
own  mind,  v  And  yet  lie  is  scarcely  ever  heard 
of  in  scientinc  lectures ;  and  even  to  scientific 
men  his  merits  are  but  partially  known.  LihI 
by  his  own  beautiful  researenes,  and  quite 
independent  of  Mayer,  Mr.  Joule  publinhtHl 
iiis  first  })aper  on  *  the  Mechanical  Value  of 
Ilent,'  in  1H43  :  but  in  1842  Mayer  had  act- 
ually calculated  the  mechanical  i'quivalent  of 
heat  from  data  which  a  man  of  rare  original- 
ity nlone  could  turn  to  account.  From  tiie 
velocity  of  sound  in  air  Muver  determined  the 
mechanical  equivalent  of  heat.  In  1845  he 
puhlidhed  his  memoir  on  *  orjmnized  motion,' 
and  applied  the  mechanical  theory  of  heat  in 
the  most  fearli»es  and  precise  manner  to  vital 
procesM*s.  Ho  also  embraced  the  other  natu- 
ral agents  in  bis  chain  of  conservation.    In 
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1853  Mr.  WaterRton  proposed,  independently,  is  exactly  the  equivalent  of  the  oompreHu^ 
the  meteoric  theory  of  the  sun's  beat,  and  m  force,  and  they  thus  both  arrive  at  the  nne 

1854  Professor  William  Thomson  applied  his  equivalent."     Dr. 
admirable  mathematical  powers  to  the  devel-  I/o*^  ♦!,„♦.  ,• 


[  powers 
opmcnt  of  the  theory  :  but  six  years 


previ 


Joule  then  goes  on  to 
Btate  that,  in  his  opinion,  there  were  no  fiMti 


ously  the  subject  had  been  bandit  in  a  maa-  ;*?  T™°*  \^^  hypotbeeis  thaa  adopted,  thai 


ttrly  manner  by  Mayer,  and  all  that  I  have 
said  on  this  subject  baa  been  derived  from 
him." 

These  bold  assertions  concerning  Mayer's 
claims  to  the  first  position  amongst  the  found- 
ers of  the  mechanical  theory  of  beat  naturally 
called  forth  some  remarks  on  the  history  of 
the  subject  from  Dr.  Joule.  This  philosopher 
states  that,  according  to  hia  views,  Mayer's 
merit,  and  this  no  small  one,  consists  in  hav- 
ing announced,  apparently  without  knowledge 
of  what  had  been  done  before,  the  true  theory 
of  heat ;  but  to  give  to  Mayer,  or  any  other  | 
single  individual,  the  undivided  praise  of  hav 
ing  propounded  the  dynamical  theory  of  beat 
is  manifestly  unjust  to  the  numerous  contribu- 
tors to  that  great  step  in  physical  science. 
Dr.  Joule  recalls  the  statements  and  experi- 
ments made  by  Locke  and  Davy  upon  this 
subject,  and  quotes  a  remarkable  passa^  from 
a  work  published  in  1839  by  M.  Seguin, 
called  **  De  rinfluenoe  des  Chemins  de  Fer." 
This  French  writer  shows  that  the  theory  of 
heat  generally  adopted  would  lead  to  the  ab- 
surd conclusion  that  a  finite  quantity  of  heat 
am  produce  an  indefinite  quantity  of  mechani- 
cil  action  ;  and  he  remarks,  **  II  me  parait 
plus  naturel  de  supposer  qu'une  certaine 
quantite  do  calorique  disparait  dans  Tacte 
uu'uic  de  la  production  de  la  force  ou  puis- 
s;ince  nieoanique  et  reoiproquement ;  *'  and 
further,  **  Iji  force  mdcanique  qui  apparaft 
pi'iidunt  Tabnissement  de  temperature  d'un 
g-az,  comme  de  tout  autre  corps  qui  se  dilate, 
tvc  la  mc8ure  et  la  representation  de  cette  dim- 
inution de  ehaleur.*'  Seguin  likewise  col- 
culat(Hl  the  nieohanical  equiN-alent  of  heat 
fntm  the  uiechanioal  eficct  produced  by  a  loss 
of  tom|H.'nuure  in  steam  when  expanding,  and 
he  thu8  ohtaimnl  a  number  with  which  the 
equix-ulcnt  afterwards  calculated  by  Mayer 
niui>t  eKiK'ly  agrees.  *»  Hence,"  says  Dr. 
Ji>ule,  **  it  will  be  seen  that  a  great  advance 
had  bivn  made  beft»re  Maver  wrote  bis  first 

paper,  in  1842.  Mayer  discourses  to  the  j  that  M.  Verdet  knows  as  much  about  the  v% 
s;ni)e  rfibct  as  Si'guin,  but  at  greater  length,  bors  of  Seguin  as  you  (Tbomaoo)  do.  ^* 
with  greater  perspicuity,  and  with  more  co- 1  certainly  knows  more  about  those  of  M»J^' 
]iii>u8net<8  of  illustration,  lie  adopts  therame  i  But  he  does  not  see  in  the  former  Iheanoi^ 
liypothe«ii8  as  the  latter  philos<.)pher,  that  the  |  lativ>n  of  the  Utter." 
licat  evolved  on  compressing  an  elastic  fluid  |     These  remarks  are  owtainlj  beaide  ^ 


the  heat  evolved  by  compreviDg  air  was  the 
equivalent  of  the  oomprearing  foroe,  or  efeo 
anything  approaching  to  it ;  that  the  dynaai- 
cal  theory  of  heat  certainly  was  not  eatahlished 
by  Seguin  and  Mayer ;  that  to  do  this  re- 
quired experiment;   and  he  fearleealj  aanrti 
his  own  right  to  the  position,  which  haa  been 
generally  accorded  to  him  by  hia  fellow-pbya- 
icists,  as  having  been  tbo  firat  to  give  a  deci- 
sive proof  of  the  oorrectneaa  of  thia  theoiy. 
In  answer  to  this  letter,  Dr.  Tyndall  replies 
that,  in  his  previous  course  of  morning  leo- 
turea  on  beat  (which  were,  however,  deliv- 
ered, according  to  hia  own  ahowing,  at  a  time 
when  he  waa  unacquainted  with  the  extent  of 
Mayer's  labors) ,  be  had  done  full  joadoe  to 
Joule's  investigations,  and  that,  atiU  adher- 
ing to  the  views  he  there  expreoed,  he  giiei 
Joule  the  honor  of  being  the  experimental 
demonstrator  of  the  equivalence  of  work  and 
heat.     At  the  same  time,  he  aaya  that  he  be- 
lieves that  the  method  of  calculation  adopted 
by  Mayer  for  the  determination  of  the  me- 
chanical equivalent  is  correct,  and  doea  not 
need  any  experimental  verification ;  but  be 
makes  no  remark  whatever  respecting  Seguin*! 
discovery.    He  likewise  atatea  that  hia  olgeet 
in  the  lecture  in-  queation  waa  not  to  give  i 
history  of  the  dynamical  theory,  **  but  aimply 
to  place  a  man  of  geniua,  to  whom  the  fiilef 
had  been  aingularly  unkind,  in  a  poaitioii  in 
some  measure  worthy  of  him."    IVom  the 
above  extracta  it  ie,  however,  clear  that  tbe 
merit  of  having  first  employed  thia  method, 
whether  it  be  right  or  wrong,  ia  to  be  givM 
to  Seguin,  and  not  to  Mayer.    Thia  impor- 
tant point  doea  not  seem  to  be  admitted  bj 
Dr.  Tyndall,  as  in  a  subeequent  letter  to 
Professor  Thomson  be  givea  an  extract  froB 
an  interesting    lecture  on  the   mechaoi^*^ 
equivalent  of  heat,  delivered  by  M.  Verdfitr 
of  P&ris,  in  which  tbe  labora  of  S^in  *^ 
but  slightingly  acknowledged ;  and  Dr.  Tf^r 
dall  then  adds, ''  I  should  deem  it  proba^ 
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iion  nifled  by  Professors  Thomson  and 
iVdt,  who  simply  stated  the  fact  *'  that  even 
OD  this  point  (that  of  the  calculation  of  the 
BMchanical  equivalent)  Mayer  had  been  antic- 
ipated by  S^in,  who,  three  years  before  the 
•ppearanoe  of  Mayer's  paper,  bad  obtained 
ttnd  published  the  same  numerical  result  from 
tbe  same  hypothesis."  Dr.  Tyndall  does, 
however,  in. a  subsequent  communication, 
oome  directly  to  this  point  by  stating  that 
he  did  not  know,  nor  is  he  yet  aware,  that 
S^^in,  bad  anticipated  Mayer *s  discovery. 

Professors  Thomson  and  Tait  go  still  fur- 
ther, and,  whilst  admitting  that  <*  Mayer's 
later  papers  are  eitremely  remarkable  and 
escessivcly  interesting  and  certainly  deserve 
high  credit,  and  though  they  are  greatly  supe- 
rior to  the  earliest  cosmical  speculations  of 
Joale,  are  certainly  subsequent  to  them  in 
point  of  publication,"  give  it  as  their  opinion 
that  *'  ^foyer's  first  paper  has  no  claims  to 
novelty  or  correctness  at  all,  saving  this,  that 
hj  a  lucky  chance  he  got  an  approximation 
to  a  true  result  from  an  utterly  false  anal- 
ogy." 

In  order  to  enable  us  to  judge  how  far  this 
■weeping  assertion  is  correct,  we  must  inves- 
tigate somewhat  more  closely  than  we  have 
yet  done  the  effects  produced  by  the  compres- 
•ion  or  percussion  of  bodies.  If  we  examine 
a  rifle  bullet  immediately  after  it  has  hit  the 
target,  we  not  only  observe  that  it  is  hot,  but 
likewise  that  it  is  flattened  ;  in  this  case,  sup- 
posing that  none  of  the  heat  produced  by  the 
blow  were  communicated  to  the  target,  we 
should  find  that  the  bullet  would  not  be 
heated  as  much  as  it  should  bo  if  all  the  me- 
efaanical  energy  were  changed  into  heat.  A 
portion  of  the  energy  has  been  used  up  in 
flattening  the  bullet,  in  altering  the  molecu- 
lar arrangement  of  the  lead,  and  this  is  thcrc- 
Ibre  lost  as  heat ;  so  that  if,  from  an  cxpcri- 
nent  of  this  kind,  we  were  to  calculate  tlie 
Biechanical  equivalent  of  the  beat,  wo  should 
neeeesarily  obtain  a  wrong  result.  The  heat 
which  thus  disappears  is  said  to  be  used  in 
doing  internal  work,  whilst  that  which  is  set 
free  serves  to  effect  external  work ;  and  when- 
ever we  wish  to  get  the  real  mechanical 
equivalent  for  the  total  heat  produced,  we 
must  be  sure  that  none  of  it  is  swallowed  up 
in  thus  changing  the  molecular  condition  of 
the  body ;  for,  as  M.  Verde t  says,  in  the  lec- 
ture above  referred  to,  **  C*est  done  commet- 
tfe  la  plus  grave  dcs  erreurs  que  d'ctablir, 
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comme  on  I'a  fait  quelqnefois,  la  relation 
d 'Equivalence  entre  la  quantity  de  chaleur 
aBsorb^  par  un  corps  et  le  travail  extd- 
rieur."  Now,  in  almost  every  case  of  the 
compression  of  bodies,  the  amount  of  inter- 
nal work  which  is  effected  is  very  oonsidera- 
ble ;  and  **  Mayer's  statements  imply  the 
indiscriminate  application  of  the  equivalence 
of  heat  and  external  work  to  all  bodies, 
whether  gaseous,  liquid,  or  solid,  and  show 
no  reason  for  choosing  air  for  the  application 
of  the'  proposed  principle  to  calculation  but 
that,  at  the  time  he  wrote,  air  was  the  only 
body  for  which  the  requisite  numerical  data 
were  known  with  any  approximation  to  ac- 
curacy." The  foregoing  remark  of  Profes- 
sors Thomson  and  Tait  may  be  undoubtedly 
true,  and  the  method  adopted  by  Sdguin  and 
Mayer  may,  therefore,  not  be  scientifically 
accurate ;  but  still  we  mast  admit  that  May- 
er's first  paper  certainly  constitutes  a  very 
remarkable  addition  to  our  previous  knowl 
edge  of  the  equivalence  of  the  physical  forces. 
Thus,  for  instance,  he  distinctly  enunciates 
the  mode  of  experimentation  adopted  by 
Joule,  by  which  the  mechanical  equivalent 
can  be  exactly  determined.  •*  We  must  find 
out,"  says  Mayer,  in  his  paper  published  in 
1842,  **  how  high  a  certain  weight  must  be 
raised  above  the  earth's  surface,  in  order  that 
the  force  developed  by  its  fall  shall  be  equiv- 
alent to  the  heating  of  an  equal  weight  of 
water  from  no  degree  to  one  degree  centi- 
grade." If,  therefore,  Dr.  Tyndall  has  not 
fairly  estimated  the  true  claims  of  Joule,  Sc- 
guin,  and  Mayer,  as  regards  the  establish- 
ment of  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat, 
we  cannot  help  feeling  that  Professors  Thom- 
son and  Tait  have  not  done  justice  to  Mayer, 
as  regards  his  wonderfully  clear  insight  into 
the  dependence  of  cosmical  phenomena  upon 
the  mechanical  theory  of  heat. 

The  paper  published  by  these  gentlemen, 
with  **  a  view  of  correcting  the  erroneous  in- 
formation on  this  subject  stealing  in  through 
the  medium  of  the  popular  journals,"  ap- 
peared in  a  periodical  termed  Good  Words; 
and  in  this  paper  the  authors,  having  laid 
down  the  principles  of  the  theory,  proceed  to 
ask.  Whence  comes  the  supply  of  energy 
I  which  drives  our  water-wheels  and  forms  our 
I  coal?     What  produces  the  power  which  is 
I  locked  up  in  a  beefsteak  or  in  a  loaf?    These 
.grand  questions,  as  Dr.  Tyndall   remarks, 
I  were  all  answered  by  Mayer  (and,  we  may 
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add,  by  St<^hen8on,  Herschel,  and  others) 
seventeen  years  before  the  appearance  of  this 
paper,  and  yet  the  authors  scarcely  mention 
bis  name.  M.  Verdet,  on  the  other  band, 
acknowledges  a  portion  of  Mayer's  labors  in 
the  following  words  :  **  Ces  iddes,  intro- 
duites  pour  la  premiere  fois  par  Jules  Robert 
Mayer,  font  faire  k  la  physiologie  g^n^rale 
un  progres  assur^ment  ^gal  au  progres  qui 
est  r^ulte,  vers  la  fin  du  siccle  dernier,  des 
decouvertcs  de  Lavoibier  et  de  Senebier  sur 
la  respiration.'* 

It  is,  however,  well  to  remember  that  long 
before  Mayer  published  his  papers  on  the 
subject,  the  dependence  of  terrestrial  energy 
upon  the  sun's  rays  was  clearly  stated  by  Sir 
John  Ilerschel  in  1833.  The  words  of  this 
model  of  a  thoroughly  educated  man  of  sci- 
ence are  so  striking  that  we  cannot  forbear 
quoting  the  passage  in  the  *'  Outlines  of  As- 
tronomy "  referring  to  this  subject : — 

**  The  sun*s  rays  are  the  ultimate  source 
of  almost  every  motion  which  takes  place  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  By  their  heat  are 
produced  nil  winds,  and  those  disturbances  in 
the  electric  equilibrium  of  the  atmosphere 
which  give  rise  to  the  phenomena -of  terres- 
trial mngnetism.  By  tlieir  vivifying  action 
vegetables  are  elaborated  from  inorganic  mat- 
ter, and  become  in  their  turn  the  support  of 
animals  and  of  man,  and  the  sources  of  those 
great  deponits  of  dynamical  efficiency  which 
are  laid  up  for  human  use  in  our  coal  strata. 
By  them  the  waters  of  the  sea  are  made  to 
circulate  in  va{H)r  through  the  air,  and  irri- 
gate the  land,  producing  springA  ana  rivers. 
By  them  are  produced  all  distuvhances  of  tl)e 
chemical  equilibrium  of  the  elements  of  nat- 
ure whicli,  by  a  scries  of  compositions  and 
decompositions,  give  rise  to  new  products, 
and  originate  a  transfer  of  materials.  Even 
the  slow  degradation  of  the  solid  constituents 
of  the  surface,  in  which  its  chief  geological 
changes  consist,  and  their  diffusion  among  the 
waters  of  the  ocean,  are  entirely  due  to  the 
abrasion  of  the  wind,  rain,  and  tides,  which 
latter,  however,  are  only  in  part  the  effect  of 
solar  influence  and  the  alternate  action  of  the 
seas(ms." 

In  thus  considering  the  main  points  of  this 
discussion,  it  appears  that  when  Dr.  Tyndall 
delivered  his  lecture  **  On  Force,"  in  June, 
1862,  he  was  unacquainted  with  Seguin^s 
calculation  of  the  mechanical  equivalent,  and 
that  he  then  brought  Mayer's  claims  more 
exclusively  forward  than  he  was  justified  in 
doing  :  it  seems  also  probiible  that  when  Pro- 
fessors Thomson  and  Tait  wrote  their  article 


in  Good  Words,  they  bad  not  Men  Majer^ 

later  papers  (which  being  paUiabed  Mpa- 
rately  as  pamphlets  had  only  become  kamm 
to  Dr.  Tyndall  a  few  montiifl  previoualj) ,  aai, 
therefore,  did  not  then  gire  him  the  credit  to 
which,  as  they  afterwardi  oonfesa,  hie  kbon 
entitle  him. 

It  is  a  difficult  and  eomewhat  ddieate, 
though  a  necessary,  task  to  «DdeaTor  yasdj 
to  mark  out  to  each  laborer  in  the  Md  of 
science  the  exact  poeition  whioh  lie  ean  fiiirly 
claim;  and  in  impartially  aomming  op  the 
evidence  in  the  case  befcure  na,  and  lemeai- 
bering  that  «*  la  science  n'a  pas  de  patrie,*' 
we  find  that  "we  must  agree  with  a  recent 
French  writer  who  terms  the  paper  hf 
Dr.  Joule,  published  in  the  **  Philoeophieii 
Transactions  fi3r  1850,"  **  the  manifesto  of 
the  new  philosophy  of  thermo-dynamioi  ;** 
but  we  must  not,  at  the  same  time,  forget 
that  the  labors  of  Mayer,  HelmholtE,  Clao- 
sius,  Rankine,  Him,  and  others,  and  espe- 
cially the  accurate  investigationa  of  Williaii 
Thomson,  have  greatly  helped  to  extend  and 
complete  our  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

It  is  not  only  the  changes  of  heat  into  me- 
chanical action,  which  the  theory  of  themiQ* 
dynamics  explains ;  this  theory  also  famishes 
a  solutiim  to  many  of  the  most  complex  phe- 
nomena in  nature.    Thus  the  questions  of 
latent  heat,  and  the  heat  of  chemical  eom- 
bination,  are  rendered  intelligible.     If  we 
warm  a  pound  of  ice  having  a  temperature 
of  32  degs.  Fahrenheit,  wo  fiad  that  when  all 
the  ice  is  melted  the  water  exhibits  no  ang- 
montation  of  temperature,  the  thermometer 
still  standing  at  32  degs.,  althoogh  hett 
enough  has  been  added  to  have  heated  ose 
pound  of  water  at  32  degs.  to  143  degs.  Fah- 
renheit.   If,  again,  we  continue  to  heat  the 
melted  ice,  the  temperature  rises  until  tbci 
thermometer  stands  at  212  degs.,  when  tla^ 
water  begins  to  boil.    The  thermometer  i 
remains  stationary,  and  the  water  gives  o»^ 
steam  of  the  same  temperature  until  it  is  i^ 
boiled  away ;  and  to  convert  this  pound  C3 
water  at  212  degs.  into  a  pound  of  steam  ^ 
the    same  temperature,  nine  hundred 
sixty-seven  times  as  much  heat  is  requir^^'* 
as  is  needed  to  raise  one  pound  of  water  or^^ 
degree  Fahrenlieit.     Henoe  the  latent  heater 
water  is  said  to  be  143  degs.,  that  of  stea*-^ 
967  degs.  Fahrenheit ;   so  named  by  tbo»^ 
who  first  observed  these  phenomena,  hecanw'^c 
the  heat  thus  employed  to  melt  the  ioe^ 
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0fBporate  the  water  was  .hidden,  and  Dot  sen- 
Bible  to  the  thennometer.  The  mechanical 
theory  of  heat,  howeyer,  explains  what  has 
become  of  this  hidden  heat.  It  declares  that 
the  heat  thus  expanded  is  oonsomed  in  doing 
internal  work ;  it  separates  the  particles  of 
the  ice  to  form  water,  or  of  the  water  to  form 
steam,  and  it  is  again  given  off  whenever  the 
ifEter  is  frosen  or  the  steam  condensed.  The 
qoantitj  of  heat  which  is  evolved  in  these 
ehangcB  of  state  is  hut  very  small  compared 
to  that  set  free  when  the  oonstitaent  chemh- 
cal  elements  of  the  water  undergo  combina- 
tion. Chemists  have  shown  that  one  pound 
of  hydrogen  combines  with  eight  pounds  of 
oxygen  to  form  nine  pounds  of  veater,  and 
that  in  this  act  of  combination  heat  enough 
10  evolved  to  raise  the  temperature  of  61,200 
poands  of  water  one  degree  Fahrenheit. 
Now,  as  772  foot-pounds  is  the  mechanical 
equivalent  for  the  heat  which  will  raise  one 
pound  of  water  one  degree  Fahrenheit,  we 
see  that  the  chemical  union  of  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  to  form  nine  pounds  of  water 
evolves  beat  enough  to  raise  a  weight  of  more 
than  47,000,000  pounds  one  foot  high.  In 
passing  from  the  state  of  steam  to  that  of 
water,  the  heat  evolved  by  this  same  weight 
of  water  represents  a  mechanical  force  of 
6,718,716  foot-pounds,  whilst  in  passing 
from  the  liquid  to  the  solid  state  a  mechani- 
cal effect  is  produced  equal  to  993,564  foot- 
pounds. 

"Thus,"   says  Dr.  Typdall,  *«our   nine 
TOunds  of  water,  in  its  origin  and  progre88, 
falls  down  three  great  precipices  :  the  first 
fall  is  equivalent  to  the  descent  of  a  ton  urged 
by  gravity  down  a  precipice  22,230  feet  higli : 
toe  second  CeiU  is  equal  to  that  uf  a  ton  down 
a  precipice  2,000  feet  high  ;  and  tlic  third  is 
equal  to  the  descent  of  a  ton  down  a  precipice 
433  feet  high  ...  I  think  I  did  not  uver- 
rate  matters  when  I  said  that  tlio  force  of 
gravity,  as  exerted  near  the  earth,  was  al- 
iDocft  a  vanishing  quantity,  in  comparison 
With  ttiese  molecular  forces  :  and  bear  in  mind 
the  dintances  which  separate  the  atoms  before 
Oombination^iistances  so  small  as  to  be  ut- 
terly immeasurable  :  still  it  is  in  pnsning  over 
these  distances  that  the  atoms  acquire  a  ve- 
locity sufficient  to  cause  them  to  clash  with 
the  tremendous  energy  indicated  in  the  above 
numbers.*' 

Passing  over  Dr.  Tyndall's  descriptions  of 
his  own  interesting  researches  up>n  radiant 
heat,  together  with  much  important  matter 
concerning  the  results  of  investigations  of 
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Other  experimentalists  on  kuidred  subjects, 
forming  a  store  of  interest  for  the  perusal  of 
which  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  book 
itself,  we  proceed  to  notice  a  few  of  the 
wider  coemical  relations  interpreted  by  the 
mechanical  theory  of  beat,  and  treated  of  by 
Dr.  Tyndall  in  his  last  lecture.  We  have 
already  remarked  that  the  heat  of  gravita- 
tion of  the  earth  (that  produced  by  the  earth 
falling  into  the  sun)  would  supply  the  sun 
with  heat  for  nearly  a  century;  we  now 
learn  from  the  researches  of  Professor  "Wil- 
liam Thomson  that  the  heat  of  gra\itation 
of  all  the  planets  is  equal  to  that  radiated 
by  the  sun  in  45,580  years,  whilst  the  heat 
which  would  be  developed  by  stopping  tho 
rotation  of  all  the  planets  on  their  axes  is 
equal  to  that  emitted  by  the  sun  in  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-four  years.  Ilelmholtz,  in 
a  valuable  memoir  on  the  conservation  of 
force,  has  shown,  that,  if  the  solar  system 
has  ever  been  a  nebulous  mass  of  extreme 
tenuity,  the  mechanical  force  equivalent  to 
the  mutnal  gravitation  of  the  particles  of 
such  a  mass  would  be  four  hundred  and  fifty- 
four  times  the  quantity  of  mechanical  forco 
which  we  now  possess  in  our  system ;  453- 
454th8  of  tho  gravitating  tendency  has  been 
already  satisfied  and  wasted  as  beat.  The 
l-454th  that  remains  to  us  would,  however, 
if  converted  into  heat,  raise  the  temperature 
of  a  mass  of  water  equal  to  the  sun  and  plan- 
ets in  weight  28,000,000  degs.  centigraae. 
The  heat  of  the  lime  light,  Dr.  T^-ndall  re- 
marks, is  estimated  at  2,000  degs.  C. :  of  a 
temperature  of  28,000,4)00  dt»g8.  C  we  can, 
therefore,  form  no  conception.  If  our  en- 
tire system  were  pure  coal,  by  the  com])us- 
tion  of  the  whole  of  it  only  l-oSOOths  of  the 
aljove  enoimous  amount  of  heat  would  Ijo 
generated. 

**  But,'*  to  quote  the  eloquent  words  of 
Ilelmholtz,  **  tiiough  tlie  store  of  our  plane- 
tary system  is  so  immense  as  not  to  Ix*  seiisi- 
1)1  v  (fiminished  by  the  incessant  emiiision 
which  has  g<mo  on  during  the  peritnl  of 
man's  history,  and  though  the  time  which 
must  elapse  Ixjfore  a  sensible  change  in  tho 
condition  of  our  planetary  system  can  occur 
is  totally  incapable  of  measurement,  the  in- 
exorable laws  of  mechanics  show  tliat  this 
store,  which  can  only  suffer  loss  and  not 
gain,  must  finally  be  exhausted.  Shall  we 
terrify  ourselves  by  this  thought?  Men  aro 
apt  to  measure  the  greatness  of  the  universe, 
and  the  wisdom  displayed  in  it,  by  the  dura- 
tion and  profit  which  it  promises  to  thdr 
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own  race ;  but  the  post  history  of  the  earth 
shows  the  insigDificuuce  of  the  interval  dur- 
ing which  man  has  had  his  dwelling  here. 
What  the  museums  of  Europe  show  us  of 
the  remains  of  Egypt  and  Assyria  we  gaze 
upon  with  silent  wonder,  and  despair  of 
being  able  to  carry  back  our  thoughts  to  a 
pericMl  BO  remote.  Still  the  human  race 
must  have  existed  and  multiplied  for  ages 
before  the  pyramids* could  have  have  b^n 
erected.  We  estimate  the  duration  of  hu- 
man history  at  six  thousand  years ;  but,  vast 
as  this  time  may  appear  to  us,  what  is  it  in 
comparison  with  the  periods  during  which 
the  earth  bore  successive  series  of  rauK  plants 
and  mighty  animals,  but  no  men? — periods, 
during  which,  in  our  own  neighoorhood 
(Konigsberg) ,  the  aml)er  tree  bloomed,  and 
dropped  its  costly  gum  on  the  earth  and  in 
the  sea ;  when  in  Europe  and  North  Amer- 
ica groves  of  tropical  palms  flourished,  in 
which  gigantic  lizards,  and  after  them  ele- 
phants, whose  mighty  remains  are  still  bur- 
ied in  the  earth,  found  a  home?  Di£ferent 
geologists,  proceeding  from  different  pre- 
mises, have  sought  to  estimate  the  length  of 
the  above  period,  and  they  set  it  down  from 
one  to  nine  millions  of  vcars.  The  time 
during  which  the  earth  has  generated  or- 
ganic l)eings  is  again  small,  compared  with 
the  ages  during  which  the  world  was  a  mass 
of  molten  rocks .  The  experiments  of  Bischof 
upon  Basalt  show,  that  for  our  glol)e  to  cool 
down  from  2,000  dcgs.  to  200dcg8.  C.  would 
require  three  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of 
years.  And  witli  regard  to  the  period  dur- 
ing which  the  first  nebulous  masses  con- 
densed, so  as  to  form  our  planetary  system, 
conjecture  must  entirely  cease.  The  his- 
tory of  man,  therefore,  is  but  a  minute  rip- 
{)le  in  the  infinite  ocean  of  time.  For  a  much 
onger  period  tlmn  that  during  which  he  has 
already  occupied  this  world  the  existence  of 
a  state  of  inorganic  nature  favorable  to  man*s 
continuance  seems  to  Ix;  secured,  so  that  for 
ourselves,  and  for  long  generations  after  us, 
wo  have  nothing  to  fear.  But  the  same 
forces  of  air  and  water,  and  of  the  volcanic 
interior,  which  pro<luced  former  geologic 
convulsions,  and  buried  one  series  of  living 
forms  after  another,  still  act  upon  the  earth's 
crust.  They,  rather  than  those  distant  cos- 
mical  changes  of  which  we  have  spoken,  will 
end  the  human  race,  and  perhaps  compel 
us  to  make  way  for  new  and  more  complete 
forms  of  life,  as  the  lizard  and  the  mammoth 
have  given  way  to  us  and  our  contempora- 
ries."—P.  428. 

In  speaking  of  the  universal  character  of 
the  sun's  actions  upon  the  earth,  Dr.  Tyn- 
dall  tells  us  that,  leaving  out  of  account  the 
eruption  of  volcanoes  and  the  obb  and  flow 
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of  the  tides,  every  mechanical  action  on  ihe 
'  earth's  surface,  evei^  manifestation  of  power, 
I  organic  and  inor^nic,  vital  and  (4iysicaly  is 
produced  by  the  sun's  rays.    He  then  pro- 
ceeds:— 

"  His  ^the  sun's)  warmth  keeps  the  nft 
liquid  ana  the  atmosphere  a  gas,  and  Afi  the 
storms  which  agitate  both  are  blown  1^  the 
mechanical  force  of  the  sun.  He  lifts  the 
rivers  and  the  glaciers  up  the  monntains^ 
and  thus  the  cataract  and  tne  avalanche  sfiool 
with  an  energy  derived  immediatelT  fioa 
him.  Thunder  and  lightoing  are,  am,  his 
transmuted  strength.  ...  fie  rears,  m  1 
have  said,  the  whole  vegetable  world,  and 
through  it  the  animal ;  the  lilies  of  the  field 
are  his  workmanship,  the  verdure  of  tibe 
meadows,  and  the  cattle  upon  a  tboumid 
hills,  lie  forms  the  muscle ;  he  urges  lbs 
blood ;  he  builds  the  brain.  His  fleetness  is 
in  the  lion's  foot;  he  snruigs  in  the  pan 
ther ;  he  soars  in  the  eagle;  he  glides  in  the 
snake.  .  .  .  His  enersv  is  poured  frsdj 
into  space,  but  our  world  is  a  uniting  spaos 
where  this  energy  is  conditioned.  Here  tbs 
Proteus  works  his  spells ;  the  selfHRime  es- 
sence takes  a  million  shapes  and  hues,  and 
finallv  dissolves  into  its  pnmitiTe  and  almost 
formless  form.  The  sun  comes  to  us  as  heal; 
he  quits  us  as  heat;  and  between  his  mh 
trance  and  departure  the  multiform  powos 
of  our  globe  appear.  They  are  all  spedsl 
forms  of  solar  power — the  moulds  into  whieh 
his  strength  is  temporarily  poured,  in  pass- 
ing from  Its  source  tnrough  infinitude.  Ft^ 
scnted  rightly  to  the  mmd,  the  discoverigs 
and  generalizations  of  modem  science  oofr 
Btitute  a  poem  more  sublime  than  hem  emr 
yet  been  addressed  to  the  intellect  and  im- 
agination of  man.  The  natural  philosonher 
of  to-day  may  dwell  amid  conceptions  wnieh 
beggar  those  of  Milton."— P.  432. 

Grand  as  are  the  traths  which  this  i 
tion  is  intended  to  set  forth,  we  oannol  : 
them  without  regret  that  these  somewhat  In- 
flated expressions  should  have  been  pat  fiir- 
ward  as  a  complete  statement  of  the  &ots  of 
the  cose.  If  that  were  Dr.  TyndaU's  intsn- 
tion,  we  should  object  to  the  Terj  pnrliBl 
view  of  nature  which  he  would  appear  to  Mt 
before  his  audience.  On  hearing  words  aodh 
as  those  we  have  quoted,  the  half-eduonlsd 
scientific  enthusiast  would  be  inclined,  nd 
so  far  as  these  words  go  entitled,  to  hellsfs 
that  this  influence  of  the  sun's  rays  explaim  all 
terrestrial  actions— all  life,  all  nature ;  that 
henceforward  a  complete  knowledge  oT  na^ 
ure  would  be  gained  from  this  trnnseendsnt 
element ;  that,  as  the  solar  ray  **  fiwina  the 
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tnd  baildstbe  brain,"  the  •ecrete  of  out  losing  the  harmony  of  the  whole.  It 
life  are  exhausted,  and  mental  as  well  as  would,  in  our  opinion,  have  been  w«ll  if  Dr. 
phyaioai  action  is  easily  referable  to  a  mate-  Tyndall  had  in  conclusion  reniind«sl  his  un- 
Tkl  standard.  Yet  how  far  is  this  from  dicnoe  that,  much  as  Science  can  do,  it  never 
wally  being  the  true  state  of  things!  and  how  can  explain  everything;  that,  although  the 
oompletely  would  such  a  thinker  be  misled  !  \  body  is  built  up  and  sustained  by  suhir  power. 
Dr.  Tyndall  knows  this  as  well  as  any  man, ,  there  are  mysteries  connected  with  life  tow- 
•nd  yet,  for  the  sake  of  making  his  point  clear,  jards  the  explanation  of  which  Stieme  offers 
Mkd  in  order  to  avoid  distracting  the  attention  no  clue  whatsoever.  ^If  he  had  only  hinted 
of  hia  audience  from  his  subject,  he,  no  doubt ,  at  our  complete  ignorance  of  the  nature  of 
purposely,  omitted  to  refer  to  those  unknown   the  silent  power  which  bids  the  oak  spring 


and  unexplored,  depths  met  with  on  every  side 
in  the  great  mine  of  nature— depths  which  the 


from  the  acorn,  or  builds  up  from  the  nimplest 
cell  the  widely  differing  forms  of  niiiinal  life. 


l^immering  kmp  of  our  present  imperfect ^  he  would  have  done  much  to  prmnt  to  his 
knowledge  only  serves  to  render  more  appar-  ^  hearers'  minds  the  truer  view  of  Nature's  in- 
ent.  One  of  thediflBculties  with  which  popu-finitude  and  man's  littleness  exprewjiKi  by 
kr  scientific  lecturers  have  to  contend  is  that  Newton  in  his  noble  words  :  »*  To  luyHclf  i 
of  presenting  a  subject  in  such  a  form  as  to  eeem  to  have  been  as  a  child  playing  on  the 
come  home  to  the  audience  in  its  true  rela-  sea-shore,  whilst  the  great  ocean  of  truth  lay 
lions  not  liable  to  be  misunderstood,  and  of  unexplored  before  me.*' 
painting  one  side  of  the  picture  forcibly  with-  ', 


The  great  event  of  the  week  to  England  is  the !  **  Out  of  that  mood  was  bom 
lotb  of  her  great  satirist,  Mr.  Tluickcray,  who   Sclf-scom— and  then  laughter  at  that  sclf-SKJom.** 
died  early  on  the  24th  of  December,  in  the  fifty.  — Spectator ^  26  Dec. 

second  year  of  his  age,  of  effusion  on  the  brain,  ^ 

brought  on,  it  is  supposed,  by  violent  sickness, 

to  which  he  was  pcriotlically  subject.     Of  a  new  i  o^.  4  ^  ,  r»         l  j.  •  r^  a 

novel  pn>mise<l  l^-  him  to  the  CornhiU  Maga^  Scriptural  Paraphrase, :  being  aCommerUary 
tine  he  hrvl  completed  four  numbers,  and  only  f;*^''^  ^/^'*^«'  7'  '^^.^  ^/  '\^  ^'"''*'*  ^P"" 
two  or  thnKi  days  before  his  death  was  showing  '/"'  ^"'L^rT\''  •  I  "  /'"  i""  t^^*"' 
his  achievement  to  a  friend  in  the  most  buoyant       ^V«Vr      ^v     IT''  '  ''  ^"^'" 

•pints.     His  death  at  the  season  which  hjis  «>       °''*"  *  *  °-     ^P*  ''^^• 

often  been  associated  with  his  lighter  literary  ef-  Tins  bulky  volume  must  have  been  a  labor  of 
Ibrts  strikPH  um  with  something  of  the  same  iiufifr-  love.  It  consist  throujrhout  of  question  and  an- 
iaative  effect  as  those  Christmas  l>o<)k8  thrm- :  »wer  ;  and  on  the  niargiu  of.cvery  pa^e  will  l>e 
■elves,  in  which  the  thin  veil  of  superficial  ffiyety  f«""d  those  textual  refirenct-s  on  which  t\w  «ri|>- 
was  constantly  blowing  aside,  and  showinj^  the  '  ^"ral  authority  of  the  answer  i-s  haseil.     Tlu»  au- 

Ciduated  depths  of  darkneps  bcncjith.    He  is  the   thor'H  system  of"  coinpirin^  spiritual  thinipj  with- 
nder  of  a  school  of  satire  of  which   he  will '  "piritiuil,  or  one  sontonce  in  the  Bible  with  an- 
piobably  be  the  only  master,  though  he  has  al-!<»'hor,  to   impsirt   a   jreneral   knowlciljre   of  the 
ftady  hA<l  many  imitators.     We  do  not  wondor ,  ll<'ly   Scripture**,"   caunot  be  too   niuoh   com- 
Ihat  he  (mM  as  a  painter,  for  painting,  which    mi^iidcd.      So  conipri'licnsivc,   howovor.    is    the 
Qost  select  an  effect  visible  in  a  single  moment    -^'itlK.r's   Fchcme,   thit    the   volume   may   very 
Of  time,  gave  no  scope  to  the  peculiar  mobility  of    properly   l>e   repanle^l   as   meant   to   include  a 
llto  genius.     He  deli-jhted  in  varying  indefinitely  '  whole  bo<ly  of  soun<l  divinity.     lu  onlcr  that  the 
thtB  expression  visible  on  the  face  of  his  chanu;-  :  Hubject-matter  of  ho  large  a  book  may  Ikj  pi-operly 
twB,  80  that  before  the  contraction  of  the  suUtT-    wiihin  the  reach  of  the  reader  in  the  way  uf  ref- 
ing  nerve,  or  the  sneer  of  the  parted  lips  was   frence.   the  author  has   profixe*!    an   elab<irate 
dtatinctly  visible,  it  was  gone,  and  if  you  sought   "analysis"   of   the    book,    alphabetically    ar- 
to  recover  the  source  of  the  impressi<m  it  was  i  ranged. — Reader, 

Mlflom  easy  to  do  so.     There  was  a  stranp^  mix-  |  

tare  of  pain  and  pathos  in  all  his  picture's  ;  bit-  1 


\  and  tenderness  mingltMl  their  tones  in  the  ,  The  first  volume  of  a  transljstion  of  Mr.  Tick- 
laugh  of  the  humorist,  and  there  was  s<imethiii;;  norV  •*  History  of  Sjwnish  Literature"  has  jn««t 
al  oooe  loving  and  fUallstic  aljout  the  frwjuent  appeare«l  iin-lfr  the  titlfof  **Iflstoire  de  la  Litte- 
l^aams  of  his  religious  feeling.  Tennyson  has  "  niture  JNp.'ijrnole  do  (ie«>.  TIckiKir  ;  Ire  l\*ri<xle. 
aspresactl  the  essence  of  his  genius,  though  not  Traduite,  aver  les  Notes  el  .VdUilious,  .etc. »  par  J.. 
Ita  highest  temper,  in  the  line : —  |  G.  MaguabuL'' 
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From  The  Westminster  Review. 
THE  TUNNEL  UNDER  MONT  CENIS. 

1.  Senato  del  Regno.      Rapport  du  Bureau 

Central,  composd  de  Messieurs  ks  Sen- 
atcurs  de  Brignole-Sala,  Plana^  Mosca, 
De  la  Marmora,  et  Jacquemoud,  sur  le 
Projet  de  Loi  pour  la  percdedu  Mont  Ce- 
nts, et  V Approbation  du  nouveau  Cahier 
de  Charges  de  la  Compagnic  Victor  Em- 
manuel.   Turin :  1859. 

2.  Discorso  del  Ministro  dei  Lavori  Pubblid, 

Conte  Menabrea,  pronunziato  alia  Cam- 
era dei  Deputati  nella  tomata  del  4  Mar- 
zo,  1868,  sul  Traforo  del  Montcenisio. 
Torino:  18G3. 
2.  Traforo  dclle  Alpi  tra  Bardonnhchet  Mod- 
ane:   Relazione  della  Direzione   Tccnica 
alia  Direzione  Generale  delU  Strode  Fer- 
rate dello  Stato.     Torino:  1863. 
Fanciful  speculators  have  often  amused 
themselves  with  the  question,  What  would 
remain  of  London  were  it  abandoned  for  two 
or  three  thousand  years,  like  the  cities  of 
Assyria?     Lord  Macaulay  figured  to  himself 
a  New  Zcalander  musing  over  a  vast  heap  of 
bricks  at  some  period  in  the  Hir  future,  but 
perhaps  by  the  time  a.d.  4000  or  5000  had 
arrived,  even  bricks  might  have  disappeared, 
and  nothing  be  left  but  a  gigantic  mound  of 
dust,  which  the  one  near  Euston  Square, 
lately  sold  for  a  vast  sum,  may  represent  to 
our  fancy,  in  spite  of  its  diminutive  scale. 
This  image  is  certainly  not  calculated  to  give 
us  a  grand  idea  of  the  ninctcentli  century, 
especially  if  we  compare  it  with  the  splendid 
ruins  which  still  attest  the  power  of  Nineveh 
and  Rome.     But  a  little  reflection  may  per- 
haps help  us  to  salve  over  the  wound  to  our 
•vanity.     The  remains  of  bygone  days  are  the 
imemorials  of  individuals  ;  the  palaces  of  old 
recall  the  name  of  some  dead  tyrant,  and  even 
the  most  useful  works  of  antiquity — the  Ro- 
man aqueducts  —  were  but  the  presents  of 
emperors  to  their  subjects ;  whereas  now  the 
object  for  which  we  labor  has  been  displaced, 
and  the  advantage  of  millions,  inbteiid  of  the 
gratification  of  units,  is  the  aim  we  strive 
after.      If  our  cities  are  no  h)nger  adornetl 
with  buildings  of  a  material  and  maesiveness 
calculated  to  resist  the  assault  of  a;j:es.  it  is 
not  that  our  engineers  arc  incapable  of  pro- 
.ducing  works  worthy  to  excite  the  admira- 
tion of  posterity.      We  no   longer,  indeed, 
build  pyramids  to  shroud  the  bones  of  some 
dead  Rameses,  or  erect  a  cathedral  like  that 
of  Glasgow  to  the  memory  of  an  obscure  St. 
.Mk»Dgo;   but   in   this  very  island   we   have 


spanned  arms  of  the  sea  with  raflwaj  bridgn 
under  which  the  lai^geet  line-of-battle  ibip 
can  pass,  all  sails  set ;  oar  nearest  neighbon 
are  toiling,  despite  a  short-eighted  and  mi- 
generous  opposition,  to  open  a  canal  betiieca 
the  Mediterranean  and  Red  Sea,  while  an- 
other scion  of  the  Latin  race  is  working 
equally  hard  to  pierce  the  natural  harrier  of 
the  Alps,  and  put  their  railway  ajstem  in 
direct  communication  with  that  of  the  reit 
of  Europe.  To  the  present  generation  the 
Menai  tubular  bridge  ia  a  nine  days'  wonder; 
the  Suez  Canal  has  been  diacassed  until  Ibe 
subject  has  been  worn  threadbare,  and  most 
now  bo  left  to  the  practical  test  of  sueoess; 
but  the  third  great  engineering  work  of  the 
day  is  almost  unknown  in  England,  at  least 
in  its  details,  and  we  therefore  propose  to  de- 
vote some  pages  to  an  account  of  this  marvel- 
lous tunnel — marvellous,  not  so  much  from 
its  great  length,  though  that  will  be  between 
seven  and  eight  miles  (17,220  metres),  as 
from  the  scientific  interest  attached  to  the 
employment  of  natural  forces  not  hitherto  * 
utilized. 

At  the  late  meeting  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion at  Newcastle,  Sir  William  Armstrong 
startled,  and  probably  alarmed,  many  of  his 
hearers  by  imparting  Iiis  opinion  that  the 
seams  of  coal  in  these  islands  would  be  ex- 
hausted in  little  more  than  two  centuries. 
Posterity  will  have  to  judge  of  the  accuracy 
of  this  calculation.  It  may  perhaps  be  found 
that  as  cool  becomes  dearer  by  the  working 
out  of  the  upper  veins,  it  will  be  profitable  to 
sink  the  shafts  down  to  the  lower  ones,  now 
left  untouched  because  the  market  price  is 
not  such  as  to  cover  the  expense  to  be  in- 
curred, and  a  supply  be  thus  obtained  for  a 
considembly  longer  period.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
however,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  are 
now  expending  coal  at  a  rate  far  more  rapid 
than  that  at  which  it  was  formed  by  the  de- 
cay of  primeval  vegetation;  and  it  would 
therefore  l)e  a  discovery  of  no  small  benefit  to 
our  nice  were  it  possible  to  find  some  power 
capable  of  setting  all  our  manufacturing  ma- 
chinery in  action,  other  than  steam,  to  gener- 
ate which  in  sufficient  quantities  so  vast  an 
amount  of  coal  is  daily  consumed ;  and  the 
advantage  would  be  all  the  greater  if  the  new 
force  we  dcpiderate  could  be  one  sure  not  to 
be  exhausted  so  long  as  the  physical  condi- 
tions of  our  globe  remain  unchanged,  or  in- 
deed fit  for  tlic  habitation  of  such  creatnm 
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M  ooraelves.  The  onlj  two  forces  of  which 
this  can  be  predicated  with  any  safety  are 
air  and  vxUer^  and  the  use  that  roay  be  made 
of  them  is  the  great  lesson  to  be  learned  from 
a  consideration  of  the  tunnel  under  Mont  C6- 
niB. 

Scarcely  had  the  importance  about  to  be 
•aeumed  by  the  railway  system  of  £urope 
been  acknowledged,  than  a  tunnel  under  the 
Alps  became  the  dream  of  engineers,  espe- 
cially those  of  Italy.  It  is  indeed  evident, 
that  even  supposing  the  Peninsula  suddenly 

•  endowed  with  a  railway  net  as  complete  as 
that  which  intersects  the  manufacturing  dis- 
teicts  of  the  West  Riding  or  Lancashire,  Italy 
must  be  cut  off  from  the  great  flow  of  transit 
and  traffic  so  long  as  no  direct  communication 
exists  between  her  railway  system  and  that 
of  other  nations.  The  difficulty  of  creating 
one  was,  however,  enormous,  and  the  Alps 
presented  an  obstacle  as  difficult  to  turn  as 
to  overcome.  Apart  from  all  engineering 
impediments,  the  Comiche  line  implied  so 
great  a  circuit,  that  the  railroad  journey 
from  Paris  to  the  Valley  of  the  Po  by  this 
route  would  have  cost  more  in  time  and  mon- 
ey than  the  twelve  or  fourteen  hours^  pas- 
sage over  Mont  Cdnis  in  a  carriage ;  and  the 
same  might  be  said  of  the  circuit  round  the 
upper  end  of  the  Adriatic,  without  adding 
that  the  problem  would  not  have  been  in  any 
degree  solved  even  thus,  before  the  construc- 
tion of  the  remarkable  ascending  lines  over 
the  Bocchetta  Pass  and  the  Simmering.  Nor 
when  these  were  made,  did  the  questions 
seem  nearer  to  a  real  solution.  Tiie  Alps 
were  too  high  to  be  crossed  by  this  system, 
even  had  the  snow  which  covers  them  for 
half  the  year  not  opposed  an  invincible  ob- 
stacle, and  the  same  double  objection  pre- 
sented itself  to  the  construction  of  a  tunnel 
on  any  method  hitherto  employed,  for  shafts 
eould  not  bo  thought  of,  and  yet  no  tunnel 
of  even  a  quarter  the  length  had  hitherto 
been  considered  possible  without  them.  Nev- 
ertheless, as  a  tunnel  seemed  the  only  re- 
sooroe,  engineers  continued  to  devise  schemes 
for  piercing  it,  more  or  less  impracticable, 
▼ery  much  like  those  we  periodically  hear  of 

*  for  bridging  over  or  boring  under  the  Chan- , 
DeL 

To  add   to  the  difficulty,  it  so  happened 
that  Mont  Cenis,  the  shortest  and  most  fre-  | 
qnented  of  the  Alpine  passes,  the  one  by 
which  it  was  soonest  possible  to  reach  the, 
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plain  and  the  railway  system  on  either  side, 
and  which  the  genius  of  Napoleon  had  marked 
out  as  the  true  line  of  communication  between 
France  and  Italy,  was  in  the  hands  of  a  third-' 
rate  State,  counting  scarcely  five  millions  of 
inhabitants.  Fortunately,  however,  though 
the  kingdom  was  small,  its  destinies  were  di- 
rected by  the  greatest  statesman  of  our  day 
— one  whose  eagle  glance  took  in  far  more 
than  the  interests  of  the  moment,  and  who, 
foreseeing  the  time  when  Piedmont  would  be 
Italy,  was  steadily  bent  on  preparing  her 
to  play  the  part  of  a  great  power.  As  it 
happened,  also,  the  minister  was  not  only  a 
skilful  politician,  but  he  had  received  an  ad- 
mirable scientific  education,  and  when  three 
engineers,  whose  names  deserve  to  bo  chron- 
icled for  all  ages,  MM.  Grandis,  Grattoni, 
and  Sommeiller,  supported  by  the  authority 
of  M.  Ranco,  whose  views  gained  weight 
from  the  distinguished  part  he  bad  taken  in 
the  construction  of  the  Genoa  and  Turin 
Railway,  presented  their  invention  to  him, 
Count  de  Cavour  did  not  turn  away  with 
disdain,  because  no  tunnel  had  ever  before 
been  pierced  by  machines  impelled  by  com- 
pressed air*  produced  by  the  action  of  water, 
but  rather  saw  in  the  novelty  of  the  idea  a 
ground  for  hoping  that  difficulties  insupera^ 
bio  by  any  means  usually  practised  would 
thus  be  overcome.  To  the  above-mentioned 
four  engineers,  in  the  first  instance,  and  sec- 
ondly, but  no  less  perhaps,  to  Count  de  Ca- 
vour  and  his  two  illustrious  friends  and 
colleagues,  M.  Paleocapa  and  General  de 
Menabrea,  who  concurred  and  sympathized 
in  his  opinion  of  the  feasibility  of  the  scheme, 
will  the  world  owe  lasting  gratitude  for 
breaking  down  the  barrier  of  the  Alps,  and 
still  more  for  introducing  a  new  motive 
power  into  mechanics. 

The  whole  scheme  was  so  new,  that  the 
first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  test  the  models 
of  the  proposed  machines.  A  Commission  of 
five  persons  was  therefore  appointed  by  tho 
Picdmontese  Govcrnmont  to  try  a  series  of 
experiments,  to  prove  the  possibility  of  com- 
pressing air  by  water-power,  and  then  convey- 
ing it  to  a  distant  spit  there  to  put  a  perforat- 
ing-machine  in  motion,  and  also  to  determine 

•An  EngliKbman,  Mr.  Bartlctt,  had  preTiooiiljr 
adoptc«l  a  pcifi>ratiug-raachine  for  boring  holes  for 
mihcff,  eight  or  ten  times  quicker  than  bj  hand ; 
but  this  roacbino  was  impelled  by  steam,  a  method 
evidently  inapplicable,  from  the  want  of  air  in  a 
tunnel  of  great  depth  and  withoat  thafU. 
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whether  bo  long  a  tunDel  withoat  shafts  could 
be  ventilated. 

The  report  of  this  Commission  was  so  favor- 
able as  fully  to  answer  to  the  far-sighted 
anticipations  of  the  minister.  Much  doubt- 
less remained  to  be  done,  for  the  machines 
tested  were  mere  models,  requiring  to  be 
greatlj  modified  and  increased  in  size  before 
they  con  Id  be  used  on  a  large  scale :  still  the 
principle  was  so  well  established,  and  the 
whole  scheme  appeared  so  far  superior  to 
any  other  that  either  had  been,  or  was  likely 
to  be  presented,  that  the  commissioners  did 
not  hesitate  to  recommend  its  immediate 
adoption.  At  the  same  time  a  favorable  con- 
juncture presented  itself  by  the  absorption 
of  the  companies  running  the  lines  between 
Susa  and  the  Ticino  into  the  Victor  Emronn- 
nel  Railway,  and  when  the  l)ill  for  this  fusion 
was  brought  in,  the  Government  added  clauses 
authorizing  the  construction  of  the  tunnel 
by  the  State,  and  the  ncceesory  expenses,  to 
which  the  Company  agreed  to  contribute  a 
sum  of  20,000,000  francs  (£800,000)  besides 
premiums  on  the  shares,  and  so  great  was  the 
faith  inspired  by  Counts  do  Cavournnd  Men- 
abrea,  that  the  Piedmontese  Chaml)er  of  Dep- 
uties actually  passed  this  audacious  law  by  a  |  ers,  had  to  be  conveyed  Irom  the  plains  below. 
large  majority.  Fourneaux,  indeed,  though  itself  a  wretch^ 

The  practical  difficulties  of  the  enterpriPe  :  hamlet,  wns  not  very  distant  from  Modafie,s 
now  began.  But  it  was  much  that  tlic  proj- '  considenible  village  situate  on  the  main  road 
ect  should  have  been  approved,  and  the  con-  into  France;  but  Bardonncche,  the  opp»> 
fidence  of  the  Government  and  the  Parliament . 
would  have  been  a  spur  to  the  energy  of  the 
engineers  had  not  the  grandeur  and  glory  of 


vertical  plane  with  it  and  one  snotlier,  Iwf- 
ing  been  determined  by  turning  the  theodolite 
180  degs. ,  it  was  comparatiyely  easy  to  fix  the 
intermediate  signal  points  on  each  side  one  by 
one,  always  keeping  the  extreme  point  in 
view,  and  then  lowering  the  instrument  po^ 
pendicularly  until  a  site  for  an  observatory 
bad  been  found  in  each  of  the  two  opposite 
valleys  of  Rochemolles  and  Foomeanz,  ex- 
actly on  a  level  with  and  opposite  to  the  re- 
spective entrances  to  the  tunnel,  so  that  the 
signals  received  from  the  outside  ooald  be  r»> 
peated  underground,  and  the  works  kept  on 
the  correct  line  necessary  to  ensure  the  jon^ 
tion  of  the  two  halves  under  the  yerj  centra 
of  the  mountain.  To  increase  the  diflicultiei 
to  be  contended  with,  it  was  found  that  tbe 
valley  of  Rochemolles  was  more  than  seven 
hundred  feet  higher  than  that  of  Foumeiuix, 
on  which  account  it  was  determined  to  given 
slope  of  twenty-two  in  one  thousand  to  iialf 
the  tunnel. 

Nor  were  the  obstacles  presented  bj  the 
ground  confined  to  the  trigonometrical  soi^ 
vey.  Every  single  article  required  for  tbe 
works,  or  for  the  persons  engaged  in  them, 
from  the  chief  engineers  to  the  lowest  labop- 


the  undertaking  itself  been  sufficient  to  exeite 
their  utmost  zeal.  No  sooner  had  the  bill 
passed  into  law  than  the  works  were  bepin, 
in  the  autumn  of  1857.  The  trij.'^onomctrical 
survey  necessary  to  obtain  an  accurate  trac- 
ing of  the  axis  of  the  future  tunnel  was  in  it- 
self no  slight  task,  if  we  consider  that  its  ex- 
treme points  could  not  be  made  visible  from 
one  another  without  placinj;  them  at  a  dis- 


site  end,  is  not  only  distant  from  Susa,  the 
nearest  milway  terminus,  but  nearly  2,500 
feet  above  it.  Yet  it  was  requisite  here  to 
assemble  vast  bands  of  workmen,  with  their 
foremen  and  directors  ;  to  provide  dwellings 
and  daily  food  for  so  vast  an  increase  of  pop- 
ulation in  a  place  the  resonroes  of  irhloh 
barely  sufficed  for  the  wants  of  its  own  in* 
habitants  ;  to  construct  canals,  huge  reKr- 
voirs,  workshops,  and  engine-houses;  nnd 
finally  to  set  up  an  immense  system  of  nm- 
chinery  with  which  no  one  could  boast  bim- 


tance  which  would  have  rendered  any  accu-  self  practically  acquainted,  and  every  portioa 
rate  observation  impossible,  and  also  that  all  j  of  which  had  to  be  separately  brought  from 
the  operations  fmd  to  be  carried  on  at  heights  Seraing  in  Belgium  where  it  was  originnUj 
varying  fn)m  three  thousand  to  ten  thonnand  •  constructed. 

feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  and  amidst  the  All  this  required  time;  and  that  not  n 
constant  atmospherical  chan<;es  characteristic  .  moment  might  be  unnecessarily  wasted,  it  was 
of  such  elevated  regions.  Tlic  fin*t  difficulty  '  resolved  to  begin  boring  the  tunnel  at  both 
was  overcome  by  establishing  an  ohstTvatory  ,  ends  by  the  ordinary  methods.  The  progrsM 
on  the  very  summit  of  Grand-Vallon,  the 'made  mi^rht  not  ]yc  great;  still,  every  yard 
highest  peak  in  that  part  of  the  Alps,  and  [  gained  was  always  something,  and  it  was  the 
two  extreme  points  of  the  axis  in  the  same  ^  only  resource  until  the  machines  were 
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rtraetcd  and  fiiirly  set  in  motion.  So  the 
irorks  began  in  1857  itself,  and  were  con- 
tinued at  Bardonn^cbe  (at  Fourncaux  even 
longer)  until  January,  1861,  for  owing  to 
▼arious  reasons,  chief  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  the  war  of  1859,  which  stopped 
all  the  transports  for  nearly  a  year,  it  was 
DOt  till  then  that  the  mechanical  perforation 
oould  be  inaugurated.  Nor  will  this  lapse  of 
time  seem  ezcessi? e  if  We  reflect  how  much 
had  to  ))e  done  before  attaining  this  first  re- 
sult. Not  only  had  the  machinery  to  be  de- 
signed and  constructed,  with  the  improve- 
ments suggested  by  the  experiments  made  by 
the  Commission,  to  arrive  from  Belgium,  and 
be  put  together  in  the  engioe-houso,  but  two 
kffge  reservoirs,  one  twenty-six,  the  other 
fifty  metres  above  it,  had  to  be  prepared,  and 
ft  supply  of  water  sufficient  to  keep  the  former 
constantly  full  brought  through  a  canal  from 
ft  torrent  more  than  a  mile  distant,  and  all 
these  works  in  solid  mfisonry  had  to  be  roofed 
in,  to  preserve  the  water  from  the  influence 
of  the  frost.  And  when  all  this  was  done, 
the  machinery  had  to  be  tried  repeatedly  and 
for  a  considerable  time  before  it  could  be  em- 
j4oyed  with  safety  to  the  mechanics  entrusted 
with  it,  or  with  advantage  to  the  works  in 
the  tunnel  itself. 

After  repeated  trials,  the  machinery  was  at 
length  brought  into  working  order,  the  pipes 
tat  conveying  water  and  compressed  air  from 
the  machine-house  where  it  is  produced,  to 
the  further  end  of  the  tunnel  where  the  works 
were  prooeeding,  were  laid  down  in  a  trend) 
which,  in  the  finished  section,  is  built  in  to 
serve  as  a  main  drain,  as  well  as  a  tliird  pipe 
for  gas,  which  is  fabricated  in  a  gasometer 
just  outside  the  entrance,  and  the  additional 
light  of  which  is  found  greatly  to  facilitate 
the  manoeuvres  of  the  workmen,  while,  not 
being  affixsted  by  the  explosions,  etc.,  con- 
stantly going  on,  the  whole  apparatus  gives 
lem  trouble  than  a  single  lamp.  At  last,  the 
perforating-machines  were  pushed  in  on  a 
limmework  along  rails  prepared  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  since  that  time  they  have  continued 
to  be  employed.  At  first  there  were  many 
interruptions,  owing  to  various  causes,  and 
sspeeially  the  awkwardness  of  the  workmen 
in  dealing  with  machinery  of  which  tliey  liad 
not  the  slightest  experience,  and  many  days 
were  of  oourse  lost ;  still  the  report  before  us 
testififw  to  the  general  satisfaction  of  the  en- 
gioeen,  and  also  to  the  &LCt  that  every  sue- 
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ceeding  month  of  increased  practice  sees  the 
work  proceed  with  greater  facility  and  regu- 
larity. 

Nothing  can  be  more  curious  than  the  ac- 
count ^I.  Sommeiller  gives  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  works  proceed.  The  section  of  the 
tunnel  which  the  machines  are  employed  to 
excavate  is  about  eleven  feet  wide  and  eight 
high ;  a  double  rail  runs  along  the  centre, 
upon  which  a  framework  upon  wheels  is 
rolled  forward,  carrying  the  ten  perforators, 
of  which  nine  arc  usually  kept  at  work  at 
once,  close  up  to  the  face  of  the  rock.  Once 
there,  the  distributing  pipes  for  air  and  water 
which  are  fixed  on  the  frame  are  put  in  con- 
nection with  the  main  tubes,  carried  along 
under  the  floor  of  the  tunnel  from  the  ma- 
chine-house outside  by  means  of  flexible  pipes, 
and  each  perforator  is  then  supplied  with  air 
and  water  by  turning  the  cocks  belonging  to 
it  in  the  distributing  pipes.  Pressed  forward 
by  the  compressed  air,  the  augers  then  strike 
the  rock,  which  they  pierce  very  much  as  a 
gimlet  bores  a  plank,  only  that  by  a  special 
contrivance  they  recede  afler  each  blow,  that 
a  jet  of  water  may  be  impelled  into  the  hole 
being  bored,  in  order  to  clear  it  of  dust,  and 
to  keep  the  auger  itself  cool.  This  retrograde 
motion  is  produced  in  a  manner  very  similar 
to  that  in  which  the  same  movement  is  given 
to  the  piston  of  a  steam-engine.  In  the  per- 
forating-machine  the  auger  is  fixed  to  the  end 
of  a  piston  moving  backwards  and  forwards 
in  a  cylinder.  Compressed  air  enters  this 
cylinder  at  both  ends ;  but  as  it  is  contrived 
that  the  front  surface  of  the  piston  (the  one 
towards  the  rock)  upon  which  it  presses 
should  have  only  half  the  size  of  the  other 
end,  it  follows  that  at  an  equal  pressure  of 
six  atmospheres,  the  pressure  received  from 
behind  is  twice  as  potent  as  that  in  the  con- 
trary direction,  and  the  auger  strikes  the 
rock,  although  less  violently  than  if  there 
were  no  compressed  air  in  front  of  the  piston 
to  resist  its  forward  motion.  As  soon  as  the 
blow  has  been  given,  however,  this  relative 
proportion  of  the  strength  of  pressure  is  re- 
versed. The  valve  by  which  the  compressed 
air  enters  the  portion  of  the  cylinder  behind 
the  piston  closes ;  and  another,  communicat- 
ing with  the  outer  atmosphere,  opens.  This 
escape  being  affi)rd(>d,  the  forward  pressure  is 
immediately  reduced  to  the  strength  of  one 
atmosphere,  which  is  of  course  overcome,  and 
the  piston  recedes,  while  the  comprcsBed  air 
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which  has  just  escaped  resumes  its  primitive 
Tolumo,  and  thus  fulfils  its  second  purpose, 
bj  driving  out  the  mephitic  air,  which  natu- 
rally collects  in  so  small  a  space  with  no 
draught  through  it,  and  supplies  the  work- 
men with  fresh  air  to  breathe.  The  augers 
of  the  perforating-maohines  continue  their 
work  until  eighty  holes  have  been  bored,  each 
from  twenty-seven  to  thirty-two  inches  in 
depth,  an  operation  often  accomplished  with- 
in six  hours,  though  in  the  beginning  espe- 
cially, *it  took  a  good  deal  more  —  ten,  or 
occasionally  even  fourteen  hours.  The  con- 
nection with  the  main  pipes  is  then  out  ofiT, 
and  the  whole  framework,  with  all  its  appa- 
ratus, is  rolled  away  by  the  workmen  to  a 
distance  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hun- 
dred yards,  behind  great  gates  made  of  thick 
planks  and  beams,  called  **  safety-doors.*'  A 
fresh  gang  of  workmen,  the  miners,  then  ap- 
pear on  the  scene,  whose  duty  it  is  to  load  the 
mines  thus  prepared,  and  then  to  fire  them. 
No  sooner  have  the  mines  been  exploded,  those 
in  the  centre,  where  they  are  closer  together, 
first,  then  the  ones  on  the  circumference, 
than  a  burst  of  compressed  air  is  admitted 
into  the  farthest  end  of  the  tunnel,  to  clear 
it  from  smoke  and  the  gases  produced  by  the 
explosion,  and  a  third  set  of  workmen  arrive, 
with  a  number  of  little  trucks  running  upon 
side  rails  laid  for  this  special  service,  in  which 
they  cart  away  the  fragments  of  rock  brought 
down  by  the  explosion.  In  this  way  about  a 
yard  of  progress  is  generally  attained. 

At  first  Uiis  operation  could  only  be  at- 
tempted once  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  ow- 
ing to  the  inexperience  of  the  workmen,  of 
whom  only  a  small  number  could  bo  taught 
to  use  the  machines  at  once ;  but  gradually 
it  was  found  possible  to  organize  a  second 
gang,  and  after  that,  whenever  a  series  of 
manoeuvres  snch  as  those  above  described 
was  effected  within  twelve  hours,  it  was  im- 
mediately repeated;  and  as  improvements; 
are  gradually  introduced  into  the  machin- 
err,  and  the  workmen  acquire  greater  facil- 
ity in  employing  it,  M.  Sammeiller  and  his  | 
oolleagues  express  their  ^pe  that  it  will  be 
powible    for    them  either    to  make    three! 
breaches    in    the    rock    every   twenty-four 
Hours,  or  else  to  attain  a  more  rapid  rate  of 
progreas  liy  boring  deeper  holes  each  time,  I 
if  two  attacks  only  be  found  more  advanta- 
geous, i 

AfWr  tiw  mall  aectioD  of  the  tunnel  has 


been  excavated  by  the  perforating-maebiiMiy 
it  is  enlarged  by  the  ordinary  method— a 
work  which  it  is  always  the  aideaTor  of  the 
directing  engineers  to  keep  at  a  certain  pro- 
portionate distance  from  the  front  of  attaek; 
while  the  masons  who  build  in  the  part  of 
the  tunnel  already  enlarged  to  its  fall  sin, 
follow  close  upon  the  workmen  who  have 
been  digging  it  out  with  their  pioka,  for  it 
is  of  course  desirable  to  leave  as  little  as  poa- 
sible  to  be  done  towards  completing  the  toiH 
nel  after  the  mountain  shall  once  baTe  been 
pierced. 

But  we  need  not  dwell  on  this  part  of  our 
subject,  which  offers  no  peculiarity  worthy 
of  remark :  we  will  rather  say  something  of 
the  special  machinery  employed,  and  par- 
ticularly of  the  two  systems  at  work  for  ob- 
taining the  necessary  supply  of  comprcased 
air.*  The  report  of  M.  Sommeiller  is  ae> 
compenied  by  a  series  of  drawings,  with  de- 
tailed descriptions,  without  which  it  would 
be  of  course  impossible  for  any  one  to  maa- 
ter  all  the  intricacies  of  these,  machinea ;  bat 
we  may  perhaps  be  able  to  give  onr  readeit 
some  notion  of  the  system  em^jed.  The 
first  idea  was  that  of  what  is  called  a  oolnmB 
compressor.  It  had  been  calculated  that  a 
tension  of  sil  atmospheres  was  required  ftr 
the  compressed  air  to  be  employed  in  the 
tunnel,  and  to  produce  this,  a  fitll  of  tweQtj«> 
bix  metres  (eighty-five  feet  fisur  incbea)  wm 
found  necessary  to  give  a  sufficient  impetoa 
to  the  descending  rush  of  the  Tolume  of  wa* 
ter  which  was  to  compress  a  certain  amooBt 
of  common  atmospheric  air  to  this  extent. 
This  fact  once  having  been  theoretically  a»> 
certained  by  calculation,  the  means  of  la- 
ducing  it  to  practice  were  simple  enough. 
At  Bardonneehe  there  was  no  difficaltj  in 
pn>curing  any  quantity  of  water  with  whidi 
to  fill  a  reservoir  eighty-five  feet  abore  tha 
machine-house,  and  this  reservoir  eerfea  to 
feed  ten  compreebing  columns  in  the  abase 
of  syphons,  each  of  which  ^^'^-munifatwi 
with  a  chamber  filled  with  atmoqslierio  air, 
of  such  a  height  and  sixe  that  the  impeioa  a£ 
the  water  when  turned  on  is  just  soiBcient 
to  carry  it  to  the  top.  This  is  eleeted  hj 
opening  a  valve  in  the  column,  thioogh 
which  the  water  in  the  upper  part  (piafi-' 

•  In  IS63  the  prodnelioa  of  Um  Im  9mm^nm&n 
at  BardoiuMche  wm  bo  Imi  tkna  l»4O4,0iO  eaMs 
m^tretof  oocnpreaMd  air.  Md  it  it  fbaed  tka4  a  sllll 
fnai«r  qoMiUty  will  b«  r«q«ii«4  as  ths  aocte  m^ 
vaao*  &rtii«r  from  Hm  oater  air. 
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oiuly,  M  it  were,  saspended)  rushes,  posh- 
iBg  before  it  the  water  at  rest  below  the 
^imlTe  in  the  bwer  part  of  the  syphon  formed 
bj  the  ooliunn.  Rapidly  rising  above  its 
origiiial  level  at  the  bottom  of  the  chamber, 
the  invading  water  thus  compresses  the  air 
therein  contained,  nntil  it  has  attained  a 
tension  of  six  atmospheres,  at  which  point 
it  has  acquired  strength  sufficient  to  raise  a 
fslve  at  the  top  of  the  chamber,  and  thus 
eioape  into  a  recipient  specially  prepared 
fiv  it.  Every  particle  of  compressed  air  is 
driven  out  by  the  pursuit  of  the  water, 
which  continues  to  rise  until  it  touches  the 
-  top  of  the  chamber,  when,  at  the  very  mo- 
nent,  the  valve  in  the  column  is  shut,  so  as 
to  cat  off  the  downward  rush ;  another  valve  * 
dtnated  in  the  lower  part  of  the  column  is 
then  simultaneously  opened,  to  allow  the 
water  in  the  compressing  chamber  to  run  off 
until  it  has  sunk  to  its  normal  level  in  the 
kyphon,  afler  which  fresh  atmospheric  air  is 
•dmitted  into  the  vacuum  above  it,  through 
I  of  suspended  valves  at  the  side  of  the 
r,  which  are  shut  by  the  water  as  it 
B,  and  open  again  by  their  own  weight 
M  it  recedes,  and  the  operation  is  thus  in* 
dflfinitely  repeated,  at  the  rate  of  three  pulsa- 
tions per  minute.  At  Bardonnbche  there 
soa  ten  compressors  constantly  at  work, 
efteiy  one  of  which  can  be  stopped  for  re- 
pairs without  interfering  with  the  rest,  and 
taeh  impels  the  air  it  has  compressed  into 
ili  own  recipient.  The  ten  recipients  of 
ooBpressed  air,  however,  communicate  to- 
gsUier,  and  a  very  simple  and  beautiful  con- 
trifmnoe  has  been  resorted  to  in  order  to  keep 
the  tension  in  them  invariable,  independently 
of  the  production  going  on  in  the  compress- 
«•,  and  of  the  quantity  drawn  off  for  use 
through  the  pipe  carried  into  the  tunnel. 
lb  efleet  this,  a  vast  reservoir  of  water  was 
eonstmcted,  50  metres  (163  feet  5  inches) 
•hofa  the  recipients,  connected  with  them 
hj^m  long  pipe.  Ihd  static  weight  of  the 
Water  thus  superimposed  on  the  compressed 
air  being  exactly  sufficient  to  maintain  it  at 
%  tension  of  six  atmospheres,  when  the  sup- 
ptj  of  air  is  low,  the  water  enters  the  recipi- 
^tBy  when  on  the  contrary  it  is  superabun- 
dant, the  water  in  forced  back  up  the  pipe 
into  the  reservoir. 

*  The  alfeamate  pUy  of  theie  two  vftlres— one  of 
%|llBh  is  alwajt  open  and  the  other  that — is  regu- 
WAmI  bj  a  oontrivanoe  oalled  an  aerometer,  alio  set 
t^oompfwedair. 
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When  this  system  was  first  proposed  there 
were  innumerable  objections  urged  against 
it  in  the  scientific  world.  It  was  declared 
impossible  to  construct  recipients  strong 
enough  to  hold  a  supply  of  compressed  air, 
which  was  thought  capable  of  bursting  the 
vessel  in  which  it  was  enclosed,  and  perhaps 
even  of  oozing  out  through  the  pores  of  the 
cast-iron  plates  of  which  it  was  made.  The 
practicability  of  conveying  compressed  air  to 
any  distance  through  pipes,  without  a  loss 
of  tension  rendering  it  utterly  useless,  was 
even  more  strongly  and  generally  insisted  on. 
Fortunately,  the  experience  acquired  at  Bar- 
donn6che  affords  a  full  refutation  of  these  un- 
favorable predictions  ;  for  we  learn  that  not 
only  is  there  no  escape  of  air  from  any  part 
of  the  machinery  or  pipes,  sufficient  to  stir 
the  flame  of  a  taper,  but  experiment  shows 
that  the  loss  of  tension  liable  to  be  incurred 
in  the  transport  of  compressed  air  would  not 
equal  one-tenth  of  an  atmosphere  in  any  dis- 
tance less  tlian  25,000  mbtres,  or  nearly  four 
times  that  which  it  can  be  required  to  trav- 
erse for  the  works  under  Mont  C^nis !  An- 
other fear  also  expressed  by  the  opponents  of 
the  tunnel  was,  that  from  want  of  shafts  the 
workmen  employed  must  necessarily  be  suffo- 
cated ;  it  is,  however,  found  that  though  the 
temperature  is  somewhat  higher,  it  is  as  easy 
to  breathe  at  the  further  end  of  the  tunnel  as 
on  the  hillside  itself,  since  a  quantity  of  com- 
pressed air  is  daily  impelled  into  the  small 
section  seventeen  times  greater  than  its  cubic 
capacity,  and  this  rush  of  compressed  air  not 
only  renews  the  atmosphere,  but  also  tends 
to  moderate  the  heat  generated  by  the  pres- 
ence of  a  largo  number  of  workmen  in  a  small 
space,  in  which  a  number  of  gas-lights  are 
perpetually  burning  ;  for  it  has  been  demon- 
stnAd  by  experience,  that  when  air  is  com- 
pressed it  loses  a  portion  of  its  natural  caloric, 
whence  it  follows,  that  when  it  resumes  its 
primitive  volume  on  being  allowed  to  escape, 
it  is  ready  to  absorb  an  amount  of  heat  equal 
to  that  which  it  had  previously  emitted. 
From  what  we  have  already  said,  our  readers 
will  readily  perceive  that  there  need  be  no 
fear  of  the  workmen  being  suffocated  ;  never- 
theless, the  directing  engineers  proposed  at 
least  to  double  the  supply  of  compressed  air 
before  the  end  of  1863. 

At  the  northern  entrance,  the  system  em- 
ployed for  compressing  air  is  different,  and; 
of  greater  general  interest,  since  it  is  more* 
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readily  applicable  than  that  of  the  eolumn- 
comproesor,  which  requires  a  quantity  of  wa- 
ter and  a  fall  by  no  means  attainable  every 
where,  as  was  soon  found  to  be  the  case 
at  Fourneauz,  where  one  torrcnfc  at  a  suffi- 
cient height  above  the  engine-house  had  not 
the  necessary  supply  of  water,  and  another, 
which  was  abundant,  had  but  an  insignificant 
full.  To  combat  this  difficulty,  the  first  de- 
vice wa»  to  raise  water  to  the  requisite  height 
by  means  of  hydraulic  wheels,  when  a  new 
invention,  the  pump-compressor,  afforded  a 
real  solution  of  the  problem,  so  satisfactory, 
that  it  will  supply  three  times  the  amount 
of  compressed  air,  while  the  machinery  costs 
one- third  less  than  the  column-compressor. 
In  this-  machine  the  compression  is  effected 
by  a  piston,  which  an  hydraulic  wheel  causes 
to  move  backwards  and  forwards  in  a  cham- 
ber communicating  with  two  vertical  col- 
umns, supplied  with  water  in  such  a  way 
and  such  a  quantity,  that  when  one  is  full 
the  other  must  bo  empty,  and  this  occurs  al- 
ternately as  the  piston  moves.  Each  time  a 
vacuum  is  left  in  the  one,  it  is  filled  with  air 
from  the  outer  atmosphere,  which  the  water 
on  it8  return  compresses  until  it  acquires  suf- 
ficient tension  to  raise  a  valve  and  escape  into 
a  recipient,  just  as  in  the  column-compressor. 
In  tijifl  machine,  however,  the  air  is  driven 
into  the  vacuum  by  water  flowing  from  an 
outer  basin.  This  water  serves  a  double  pur- 
pose ;  when  the  column  is  full  of  air,  it  ac- 
cumulates over  the  valve  by  which  the  lat- 
ter has  entered,  and  the  superimposed  weight 
prevents  any  leakage  through  this  valve  when 
tlie  air  begins  to  be  compressed  by  the  return 
of  the  piston ;  when,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
column  is  empty,  the  water  flows  in,  enter- 
ing with  the  air,  and  makes  up  for  the  loss 
of  the  water  in  the  column  caused  by  evapo- 
ration. Any  extra  amount  which  may  thus 
enter  escapes  with  the  compressed  air  into 
the  recipients,  at  the  bottom  of  which  it  ac- 
cumulates until  it  is  enough  in  quantity  to 
raise*  a  concentric  float  under  which  it  makes 
its  way  out,  and  which  then  closes  again 
over  the  orifice.  It  is  calculated  that  each 
pumi^comprcssor  is  able  to  supply  the  works 
with  tliirty  litres  (nearly  seven  gallons)  of 
Compressed  air  per  second,  and  when  six  of 
them  Hhall  he  at  work,  according  to  the  de- 
clared intention  of  the  engineers,  it  is  evident 
there  will  bo  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  a 
.  quantity  of  compressed  air  amply  sufficient 


for  the  perfbrating-machines,  lor  reoewfag 
the  atmosphere  in  the  tuDnel,  and  for  speedilj 
clearing  it  of  smoke  after  the  explosioo  of  tiM 
mines. 

At  Foumeaax,  two  other  oontriTBiMH 
of  considerable  interest  are  in  nee.  Wt 
have  already  said  that  the  valley  of  Rodi» 
molles  is  at  a  level  considerablj  higher  Umb 
that  of  the  Arc  ;  00  macb  eo,  that  the  tuiUMly 
which  at  the  south  entrance  is  at  the  hoUoni 
of  the  one  valley,  issues  out  at  the  north  ead 
at  a  height  of  186  m6tree  (347  feet  10  incbca) 
above  the  opposite  one,  in  spile  of  tlie  dope 
given  to  half  of  it.  To  obviate  the  incoBW ■ 
ience  of  having  to  drag  everything  reqnind 
for  the  works  in  the  tunnel  np  so  oonsidenUb 
a  perpendicular  height,  the  cngineen  b»- 
thought  themselves  of  oonstracting  ao  tmltih 
ma  tic  piano  between  the  platform  at  Iha 
mouth  of  the  tunnel  and  the  vallej  bdaur, 
sufficiently  wide  for  a  double  line  of  null  to 
be  laid  on  i t.  At  the  top  stands  a  large  < 
with  a  cable,  each  end  of  which  i 
to  a  truck j  one  of  which  is  at  the  top  whUt 
the  other  is  at  the  bottom.  Wlien  the  htlir 
has  been  loaded,  the  former  is  filled  with  m^ 
ter,  and  descends  by  its  own  weight,  draggfl^ 
up  the  other  as  it  moves ;  a  oontrivaaot  fey 
which  a  weight  of  fifteen  hundred  kilograauHS 
(not  far  from  a  ton)  can  be  raised  in  a  Uw 
minutes,  and  the  water  being  emptied  ootttf 
the  truck  which  reaches  the  bottom,  it  ft 
ready  to  convey  another  load  to  the  top  k 
its  turn. 

The  second  contrlvanoe,  peculiar  to  IVMlb 
neaux,  concerns  the  Tentilation.  When  the 
tunnel  shall  be  completed,  in  order  to  aUoir 
the  railway  lines  from  each  side  to  run  into 
it,  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  ittakenenm 
up  the  valleys  on  each  side,  and  n  hrinsl 
from  the  main  tunnel  is  already  being  m- 
envated  for  this  purpose  at  BardonnMie,  in 
addition  to  the  straight  one,  wbioh  intt  he 
kept  open,  as  it  facilitates  the  work  and  the 
admission  of  air.  In  spite  of  the  ati^^ 
line  observed  at  Fourneauz,  the  slope  inwvdi 
of  22  per  1000  is  found  to  be  a  great  obrtMb 
to  the  entrance  of  a  current  of  fiesh  nir,  to 
spite  of  the  diflbrenoe  of  temporatare  wUih 
had  been  counted  on  to  promote  it.  A  m- 
cial  contrivance  has  therefore  been  deriaad  tor 
sucking  out  the  bad  air  which 
in  the  tunnel,  through  a  largo  wooden  t 
hanging  from  the  roof.  The  torrent  of  Ota»- 
maix  has  been  made  to  lapplj  • 
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tity  of  water  with  a  fall  of  70  metres  (in 
round  nambera  230  feet)  which,  by  means  of 
•  wheels  sets  two  enormous  pistons  in  motion. 
These  alternately  raise  and  let  fall  a  mass  of 
water  endoeed  in  two  chambers,  communicat- 
ing with  the  conduit  from  the  tunnel ;  as  the 
water  sinks  in  each  alternately  the  vacuum 
thus  produced  is  filled  by  the  bad  air,  which 
k  immediately 'afterwards  expelled  into  the 
OQter  atmosphere  by  the  return  of  the  piston ; 
and  it  is  calculated  that  in  this  way  all  the 
mephitio  air  likely  to  be  generated  will  be 
drawn  off  without  difficulty,  even  when  the 
works  shall  be  under  the  centre  of  the  moun- 


We  have  now  sketched  the  peculiar  ma- 
ehinery  employed  for  tunnelling  Mont  C<Snis. 
The  perforators'  we  will  not  attempt  to  de-* 
■oribe  minutely,  partly  because  the  extreme 
eomplication  of  parts  necessary  to  fit  them 
lor  their  various  functions  is  such  as  to  ren- 
der them  unintelligible  without  the  assistance 
of  drawings  on  a  large  scale,  and  also  because 
the  groat  singularity  in  them  that  we  wish 
to  Impress  on  our  readers  is  quite  independent 
of  their  arrangements  and  form  ;  viz.,  that  of 
tiieir  being  kept  in  motion  by  compressed  air, 
conveyed  from  a  distance  which  even  now  ex- 
ceeds a  mile,  and  will  be  considerably  more 
More  the  works  are  terminated.  For  the 
ftral  time  since  the  application  of  steam  to 
amchtnery,  a  great  engineering  work  is  being 
carried  on  without  its  assistance  ;  and  the 
acoounts  given  of  the  success  attained  in  the 
employment  of  compressed  air,  as  well  as  the 
mall  cost,  calculated  per  dynamic  horse- 
power, ought  to  commend  this  great  enter- 
prise to  general  attention.  Air  is  a  com- 
modity to  be  obtained  everywhere ;  water  is 
neither  scarce  nor  dear,  especially  if  wo  rc- 
Biember  that  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  to 
produce  eomprcssed  air  at  or  even  near  the 
■pot  where  it  is  to  be  employed,  for  even  sup- 
posing it  has  to  be  conveyed  to  a  distance 
•adi  as  to  occasion  a  considerable  loss  of  ten- 
sion (and  experience,  confirming  the  tables 
of  the  Commission,  shows  that  this  would 
not  occur  at  any  moderate  one),  it  would 
Sttfice  slightly  to  raise  the  degree  of  the  origi- 
nal compression,  a  result  which  it  is  found 
csa  be  attained  by  the  same  water  power, 
provided  the  quantity  of  air  to  be  operated 
apon  be  reduced  in  proportion  to  the  addi- 
tional tension  it  is  desired  to  give  it.  The 
eoiamn-compressor,  indeed,  was  not  generally 
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applicable,  owing  to  the  great  fall  required 
to  make  the  water  used  for  compression  de- 
scend with  sufficient  impetus,  but  this  diffi- 
culty is  removed  by  the  invention  of  the  pump- 
compressor,  for  which  but  a  very  small  quan- 
tity of  water,  and  no  fall,  is  required,  and  in 
which,  if  necessary,  another  motive  power, 
such  as  the  wind,  we  conceive,  or  steam, 
might  be  substituted  for  the  hydraulic  wheels 
used  to  move  the  compressing  pistons  at 
Foumeaux.  A  review  intended  for  general 
perusal  is  not  the  place  in  which  to  discuss 
the  applications  which  may  be  made  of  the 
working  power  contained  in  compressed  air, 
nor  to  enter  on  the  abstract  scientific  advan- 
tages it  presents :  nevertheless  we  cannot  re- 
frain from  expressing  our  hope  that  engineers 
will  take  advantage  of  the  works  now  going 
on  at  Mont  Cdnis  to  make  themselves  practi- 
cally acquainted  with  this  new  motive  force, 
and  to  study  the  use  that  may  be  made  of  it 
elsewhere. 

The  scientific  interest  in  the  tunnelling  of 
the  Alps,  excited  by  the  employment  of  com- 
pressed air,  though  in  our  eyes  the  chief,  is  by 
no  means  the  only  one  connected  with  this 
great  enterprise,  the  importance  of  which, 
owing  to  the  political  events  of  the  last  seven 
years,  has  enormously  increased  since  the 
project  was  first  presented  to  Count  de  Ca- 
vour.  When  the  bill  authorizing  the  tunnel 
passed,  both  slopes  of  tlio  Alps  belonged  to 
the  same  State,  the  two  parts  of  which  it 
was  to  connect,  while  it  put  the  Mediterra- 
nean port  of  Genoa  in  communication  with 
France,  Switzerland,  and  Germany ;  but, 
owing  to  the  restrictive  commercial  palicy 
of  the  governments  that  then  ruled  all  the 
rest  of  Italy,  its  influence  did  not  seem  likely 
to  extend  further  south.  Three  years,  how-  * 
ever,  sufficed  to  bring  great  changes.  Tlie 
southern  lialf  of  the  Italian  peninsula  had 
fused  itself  with  the  northern,  and  the  fVon- 
tier  of  France  was  on  the  crest  of  the  Alps. 
Savoy  having  thus  poised  into  the  power  of 
another  State,  a  special  convention  was  con- 
cluded on  the  7th  of  May,  1862,  to  reguhite 
the  interests  concerning  the  tunnel.  The 
Italian  Government  insisted  on  retaining 
the  exclusive  command  and  direction  of  the 
works,  which  it  had  begun  at  its  own  risk 
and  cost ;  but  it  was  agn>ed  that  when  they 
were  terminated,  France  should  pay  for  half 
the  length  at  t^  rate  of  three  thousand 
francs  per  metre ;  and,  moreover,  that  for 
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every  year  leas  than  twenty-five — the  ex- 
treme limit  of  time  fixed  by  the  convention — 
she  fihould  pay  on  additional  sum  of  500,000 
francs,  a  premium  to  be  raised  to  600,000 
per  annum  if  the  works  be  terminated  within 
fifteen  years. 

Oar  reiidors  thus  see  how  great  an  inter- 
est the  Italian  Government  has  even  finan- 
cially in  the  speedy  termination  of  the  tun- 
nel ;  an  argument  made  use  of  by  General 
de  Menabrcji,  in  his  interesting  speech  of 
the  4th  of  March  lost,  to  induce  the  l^rlia- 
ment  to  grant  additional  sums  for  the  works, 
showing  that  to  spend  now  is  true  economy, 
sinc-e  every  year  gained  will  increase  the  pro- 
portion of  the  general  expense  to  be  borne 
by  Fi-ance.  .  According  to  the  calculations 
of  the  minister,  twelve  and  a  half  years  may 
be  looked  to  with  confidence  as  the  ultimate 
term  of  the  und'?rtaking ;  in  January  last, 
the  works  were  already  1,274  metres,  or 
rather  more  than  a  tenth  of  the  whole  dis- 
tance, from  the  entrance  on  the  si<le  of  Bar- 
donnoche,  and  of  this,  550  metres  (170  in 
1801,  380  in  1802)  were,  owing  to  the  me- 
chanical system,  which,  there  is  every  rea- 
son to  hope,  will  every  year  a£ford  increas- 
ingly satisfactory  results,  not  less  at  any 
rate  than  a  yearly  progress  of  400  metres. 
At  Fourneaux,  where  it  was  only  inaugu- 
rated in  January,  18G3,  at  a  distance  of  925 
metres  from  the  entrance,  the  progress  made 
in  the  first  two  months  was  such  as  to  a£ford 
ground  for  the  confident  expectation  that  the 
works  on  that  side  will  soon  l)e  in  as  forward 
a  state  as  those  at  Bardonneche ;  and  if  these 
calculations  bo  not  falsified  by  encountering 
some  fresh  ol>stacle  in  the  centre  of  the 
mountain,  and  the  expected  total  advance  of 
800  metres  (400  at  each  end)  bo  attained 
each  year,  it  will  follow  that  Franco  will 
bo  liable  by  the  treaty  for  a  sum  which  will 
go  far  to  acquit  the  obligations  of  the  Italian 
Government  with  re8{>ect  to  the  tunnel ; 
since,  including  the  interest  on  the  sum 
spent  on  the  French  half,  it  will  exceed  31,- 
700,000  francs  (11,208,000).  Besides  this, 
an  additional  sum  of  13 ,000,000  francs  (£520,- 
000)  will  have  to  Ikj  reimbursed  by  the  Vic- 
tor Emmanuel  Railway  Company,  leaving 
little  more  than  20,000,000  francs  out  of  the 
05,000,000  francs  the  tunnel  is  computed  to 
cost,  to  be  finally  paid  by  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment, in  which  sum  is  included  the  cost  of 
the  railway  between  Bordonneche  and  Susa. 


I     As  long  as  the  opening  of  the  iannel  oodU 

l)e  deemed  problematical,  it  would  havo  bc0D 

.  idle  to  speculate  on  the  advantages  to  bo  d^ 

.  rived  from  its  existence — advanUgee  ineal* 

!  culably  multiplied    by  the    fusion    of   tlw 

I  greater  part  of  Italy  into  a  single  State, 

I  blessed,  moreover,  with  freedom    of  ooi^ 

I  merce.     Less  than  twenty-fife  milus  (fortf 

'  kilometres)  of  railway  will  saffice  to  conneel 

tlic  southern  entrance  of  the  tunnel  with  tha 

iron  net  which  covers  the  valley  of  the  P6, 

and  though  the  whole  descent  is  little  Ism 

than  2,500  feet,  the  engineers  promise  that  is 

no  part  of  this  line,  will  the  slopes  exceed  87 

per  1,000,  nor  will  the  curves  ha?o  a  radial 

of  less  than  500  metres;  and  as  only  •  sixth 

of  this  line  will  be  underground,  cumpatii^ 

the  whole  of  the  eighteen  tunnels  of  difisNBl 

I  lengths  through  which  it  will  have  to  piH, 

!  we  need  not  fear  but  what  it  will  bo  eoa* 

pleted  in  time  to  give  its  full  value  to  tht 

tunnel  as  soon  as  it  shall  be  opened.     On  tfao 

northern  side  there  are  but  a  few  milea  of 

railway  wanting  to  connect  St.  Miohol,  whom 

it  at  present  stops,  with  Modane,  tho  worki 

for  which  are  already  progressing,  and  wo 

cannot  doubt  that  the  French  authoritisii 

who  co-operato  so  heartily  with  the  Italin 

engineers,  that,  as  it  is  pleasant  to  hear  Iiob 

the  report  of  the  latter,  not  a  single  dispolo 

has  arisen  in  the  course  of  three  jean,  nor  ft 

day  been  lost  to  the  works  by  the  timnolor  of 

the  province,  will  make  it  a  point  of  hooor 

to  terminate  them  before  the  tonnel  oan  ho 

completed. 

We  are,  therefore,  safe  in  oonsidering  thai 
as  soon  as  the  Mont  Ceois  tunnel  is  open,  % 
train  will  be  able  to  run  direct  from  Chni»- 
b<Sry  to  Turin.  Let  us  now  see  whatadfM^ 
tages  this  will  imply  :  Chamb^ry,  ao  most  of 
our  readers  are  doubtless  aware,  ia  in  diioot 
railway  communication  with  Paria  and  Swi^ 
zerland,  and  scarcely  thirty  hours  distant  from 
j  London,  and  when  once  the  barrier  of  tho 
I  Alps  shall  be  broken  down,  the  ont 
I  statesmen  of  Italy  hope  to  see  their 
once  more  the  high-road  between  Baropo  oai 
Asia.  For  this  purpose  they  are  buailj  o^ 
gaged  in  the  construction  of  railwajo, 
tho  repair  and  enlargement  of  long  i 
harbors.  Already  a  line  of  steai 
ning  between  Ancona  and  Alexandria!  tfai 
starting-place  of  which  it  is  propoood  to 
transfer  to  Brindisi  (the  Roman  Brandooiui)* 
and  perhaps  in  time  to  Tbianto, ' 
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railway  which  now  stops  at  Foggia  shall  be 
Bucceesivclj  open  to  these  ports,  an  event 
which  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  occur 
within  a  very  few  years,  certainly  before  the 
completion  of  the  tunnel.  If  we  look  to  the 
consequence  of  this  we  shall  find  that  when 
Brindisi  is  in  direct  communication  with 
Boulogne,  the  journey  from  London  to  Egypt, 
and  therefore  to  India,  by  this  route,  will  be 
shorter  by  at  least  three  days  and  nights  than 
it  ever  can  be  through  Marseilles,  and  that 
the  sea  passage  will  be  reduced  to  less  than 
half  what  it  is  at  present.  This  fact  only 
requires  to  bo  stated  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
great  advantage  this  road  will  possess  for  the 
Indian  mails,  for  passengers, and  all  the  lighter 
and  more  valuable  species  of  merchandise, 
in  regard  to  which  greater  rapidity  of  trans- 
mission will  more  than  compensate  for  any 
additional  expense  incurred  by  the  substitu- 
tion of  railway  for  sea  carriage,  while  as  for 
travellers,  we  conceive  there  would  be  few 
unwilling  to  abbreviate  a  journey  oftener  un- 
dertaken from  necessity  than  pleasure,  and  to 
substitute  a  railway  route  down  the  Adriatic 
coast  for  the  constant  tossing  of  the  now  in- 
evitable Gulf  of  Lyons. 

To  our  merchants,  too,  the  opening  of  the 
Mont  Cenis  tunnel,  and  the  railway  system 
of  which  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  crown  and 
keya^one,  should  be  a  matter  of  no  small  in- 
terest, especially  now  that  the  commercial 
treaty  just  signed  will  entail  a  great  reduc- 
tion of  the  tariff.  The  southern  provinces  of 
Italy  afford  a  field  for  commercial  enterprise 
hitherto  neglected,  and  necessarily  so,  from 
the  utter  want  of  means  of  communication 
between  it  and  the  rest  of  Europe ;  and  yet, 
while  Manchester  mills  stand  idle  for  want 
of  cotton,  there  is  perhaps  no  soil  more 
capable  of  producing  it  than  the  plains  of 
Taranto  and  the  southern  shores  of  Sicily,* 
while  it  would  be  tedious  to  attempt  even  the 
ni(>8t  cursory  enumeration  of  the  many  ob- 
jects of  UHO  or  luxury  that  might  be  obtained 
from  thene  rich  but  long-abandoned  lands. 
The  portals  leading  to  them  have  now  been 
closed  by  a  barrier  which  seemed  insuperable 
to  human  skill,  and  every  day  which  borought 
places  connected  by  the  iron  bond  of  the  age 
more  closely  together,  appeared  proportion- 
ately to  isolate  and  doom  to  atrophy  all  such 

*  We  believe  that  in  the  ooarse  of  the  winter  it  ii 
intended  to  open  »n  exhibition  at  Turin  of  t^  oot- 
ton  ooltirated  in  diffuent  parts  of  Italy 


as  had  no  part  in  the  great  community  of  in- 
terests. 

All  honor  then  is  due  to  thope  who  have 
rescued  a  country  so  fertile  and  so  progres- 
sive as  Italy  from  the  moral  and  commercial 
suffocation  to  which  she  seemed  condemned, 
by  the  Alpine  girdle  which  cut  her  off  from 
the  rest  of  Europe,  both  to  the  engineers  who 
devised,  and  the  statesman  who  encouraged, 
the  enterprise.  In  whatever  light  we  look 
at  the  tunnel,  it  cannot  fail  to  do  the  highest 
credit  to  Italian  genius  and  Italian  persever- 
ance. Count  de  Cavour  never  lived  to  see 
the  works  which  owed  so  much  to  his  foster- 
ing care,  for  on  the  very  6th  of  June,  1861, 
which  had  long  been  fixed  for  him  to  visit 
Bardonneche.  and  inspect  the  new  machines 
in  motion,  the  great  minister  expired  ;  but 
while  the  department  of  public  works  is  in 
the  able  hands  of  General  de  ]Mcnabrca,  we 
may  be  very  sure  that  nbthing  will  l)e  omitted 
to  favor  an  undertaking  of  which  he  may 
justly  be  held  one  of  the  principal  authors, 
owing  to  the  share  he  took  in  the  labors  of 
the  original  Government  Commission,  and 
the  zeal  with  which  he  has  always  upheld  it, 
against  every  objection,  )x>th  in  the  Parlia- 
ment of  his  own  country,  and  in  the  scien- 
tific assemblies  of  other  nations. 

For  the  directors  of  the  works,  and  the  en- 
gineers carrying  them  out  under  their  orders, 
no  praise  can  be  deemed  extravagant.  The 
glory  of  utilizing  a  force  hitherto  without 
employment,  and  of  contriving  means  for  ex- 
eouting  a  work  which  seemed  to  defy  the  ut- 
most resources  of  art,  belongs  entirely  to  the 
former ;  but  the  great  merit  of  the  latter 
cannot  fail  to  be  appreciated,  if  we  consider 
the  extraordinary  difficulties  with  which  they 
have  had  to  contend.  At  no  time,  and  in  no 
circumstances,  would  the  task  of  inaugurat- 
ing an  entirely  new  system  of  machinery, 
constructed  on  purely  theoretical  principles, 
the  action  of  which  was  totally  unknown, 
and  whoso  every  defect  had  to  be  discovered, 
and  a  remedy  devised  by  the  light  of  the  ex- 
perience practically  acquired  day  by  day, 
without  any  data,  either  in  books  or  in  en- 
gineering traditions,  which  could  be  of  the 
slightest  use  as  a  guide,  while  a  whole  series 
of  complicated  manceuvres  bad  to  be  taught 
to  a  large  band  of  workmen  all  at  once,  have 
been  an  easy  one ;  but  in  the  case  before  us 
the  Inherent  difficulties  were  incalculably  in- 
creaaed  by  adveotitiouB  onee.    They  would 
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have  been  great  enough  in  the  centre  of  an 
industrial  district,  with  workshops  and  tool 
manufactories  close  at  band,  with  a  choice 
of  intelligent  mechanics,  trained  to  turn  their 
attention  to  di£ferent  kinds  of  work — what 
must  they  have  been  in  an  Alpine  region, 
buried  in  snow  for  nearly  half  the  year,  far 
away  from  even  a  village  offering  the  smallest 
resource,  with  only  such  workshops  on  the 
spot  as  could  execute  small  repairs  or  slight 
modifications  in  the  machinery,  while  every 
alteration  of  real  importance  had  to  be  made 
in  Belgium  by  the  original  constructors  ?  If 
we  consider,  moreover,  that  all  the  require- 
ments, and  the  very  daily  subsistence  of  great 
numbers  of  workmen  *  collected  together  from 
distant  places  bad  to  be  provided  for — that 
bridges  had  to  be  built,  and  roads  con- 
structed, before  even  a  cart  could  arrive  at 
the  scene  of  the  works,  besides  the  reservoirs 
and  canals  we  have  already  mentioned,  and 
that  all  this  was  accomplished  in  a  country 
and  by  a  nation  among  which  all  industrial 
enterprise  had  been  unknown,  and  political 
and  commercial  liberty  had  only  just  sprung 
into  life,  we  think  it  must  be  conceded  that 
no  panegyric  can  exceed  the  deserts  of  such 
men  as  M.  Borelli,  local  director  at  Bardon- 
necbe,  and  MM.  Mella  and  Copello,  who  have 
successively  occupied  the  same  post  at  Four- 
neaux.  It  is  indeed  their  highest  praise  to 
sny  that  they  have  overcome  difficulties  like 
those  we  have  briefly  hinted  at  above,  leaving 
it  to  such  of  our  readers  as  are  practically 
acquainted  with  engineering  enterprises  to 
appreciate  their  magnitude,  and  brought  the 
works  and  the  machinery  to  a  state  of  such 
forwardness  i^nd  perfection,  as  to  make  it 
possible    approximatively  to    calculate    the 

*  Oa  the  Ist  Janoarj,  18G3,  nino  hundred  work- 
men were  cmplojcd  at  liardonneohe,  and  eorcn  hun- 
dred and  twenty  at  Modane,  a  number  intended  to 
be  inorcascd  during  the  past  year. 


time  and  cost  still  requisite  to  avQie  tiM 
completion  of  this  extraordiiMury  work. 

All  the  persons  concerned  fn  it  bate  ^nm 
such  proof  of  their  capacity  and  energy,  tbil 
it  would  be  onjostto  doubt  that  Uiey  will 
continue  to  the  end  equal  to  themaelveSv  Mii 
we  therefore  look  with  oonfidence  to 
final  success  at  the  period  they  have  aau 
for  the  conclusion  of  theif  labors.  The  i 
al  report  the  chief  directors  are  boand  to  pn- 
sent  to  the  Italian  Parliament,  and  of  wbidi 
the  one  now  before  us  is  the  first  (sinoe  none 
could  be  made  until  the  mechanical  perfoimtiQa 
had  been  suSciently  tried  to  attest  its  powei^f 
must  be  looked  for  each  spring  with  incmsiBg 
interest,  and  engineers  will  be  glad  to  Isvn 
that  the  present  volume  holds  oat  •  piQis|n 
of  a  technical  work  already  in  coarse  of  oospr 
pilation,  giving  a  detailed  deaoriptkm  of  ths 
diflforent  machines  and  an  aocoont  of  their  H>. 
tion,  both  in  a  theoretical  and  praetioal  poipl 
of  view,  as  well  as  accurate  data,  illustrtttiig 
the  phenomena  connected  with  the  oob]|SV" 
sion  of  air,  besides  various  studies  on  the  VH 
that  may  be  made  of  it  as  an  indostrial  fQiis» 
which  it  is  hoped  may  be  given  to  the  pnkUi 
in  the  course  of  the  next  two  yean. 

To  this  future  work,  and  in  the  mean  wUb 
to  the  appendix  of  the  presmt  report,  with 
its  excellent  illustrations,  we  mast  refer  wImh 
soever  wishes  to  acquire  an  exact  knowledlgl 
of  the  state  of  the  works  under  Mont  GW^ 
and  especially  of  the  means  employed  Cv 
boring  the  tunnel.  If  we  havesaccee^jBd.B 
givin||^  our  readers  any  clear  general  notiloi 
of  this  great  undertaking,  and  of  the  wl 
commercial  interests  involved  in  its  saessHf 
we  have  done  all  that  lies  within  the  pNH^ 
ince  of  a  reviewer,  and  can  hat  reMes  k 
having  had  the  opportunity  of  pAying  OB 
tribute  of  admiration  to  the  men  who  aiesl 
once  doing  so  much  for  the  honor  of  the  Ital- 
ian name,  and  the  advantage  and  promri^ 
of  the  world  at  large. 


The  venerable  Ilerr  Fintelman,  the  King  of 
Prussia's  hcad-garUcucr  at  Charlottenburg,  died 
on  ChriRtmas-day  at  the  age  of  ninety.  Those 
who  have  visited  Berlin  will  recollect  how  he  used 
to  tell,  with  evident  pride,  tliat  in  his  boyhood, 
when  he  waa  employed  in  the  gardens  of  Sans 
Souci,  Frederick  the  Great  was  wont  to  search 
out  the  largest  and  finest  figs  with  his  eyes,  and, 
pointing  to  them  with  his  cane,  make  him  mount 
the  trees  and  gather  them  Sot  him.    But,  if  he . 


spoke  with  pride  of  this  occupation  of  his  boykisi 
connecting  his  memories  with  the  groat  khi|b  kl 
would  tell  with  enthusiasm  of  the  eullore  of  thi 
first  dahlias,  which  Humboldt  had  bmifriit  enr 
from  America,  and  first  introdoeed  into  PnMik 
To  old  Mr.  Fintelman  the  beautiAil  oanlqps  m 
Peaoock*8  Island,  near  Potsdam,  the  nvorils  i^ 
sort  of  King  Fredsrkik  William  tbs  ThM^  mm 
their  chief  attractions. 


Mft.    TRACKERAT. 


From  The  Satmdaj  ReTiew. 
MR.  THACKBRAT. 
A  TSAi  alnady  remarkable  by  the  deaths 
of  eoM^ionoiiB  pereona  has  cloeed  with  an 
miezpeeted  lots.  In  the  full  vigor  of  his  fac- 
ulties, and  in  the  midst  of  healthy  hopes  and 
pNJeeta,  Mr.  Thackeray  has  gone  to  join 
those  whoi  in  the  old  Latin  phrase,  are  called 
with  tender  reticence  the  majority,  or  the 
-BNUiT.  Although  modem  feeling  no  longer 
depncates  sadden  death  as  a  peculiar  cyII  to 
ili  Tictims,  surrivors  feel  most  sensibly  the 
unprepared  blow  which  is  concentrated  into 
m  tingle  moment.  The  shock  of  the  event 
Boat  have  been  felt  over  large  spaces  of  so- 
ciety, extending  from  the  centre  of  friendship 
•nd  intimacy  to  distant  regions  in  which  the 
character  of  the  writer  was  only  conjectured 
ftom  his  works.  Even  the  colorless  products 
of  science  and  recondite  learning  include  an 
clement  of  human  or  bic^raphical  interest, 
mnd  the  literature  which  relates  to  daily  life 
and  to  social  manners  is  for  more  closely  con- 
nected with  personal  relations.  Whatever 
Mr.  Thackeray  wrote  was  obviously,  and  for 
the  most  part  intentionally,  tinged  with  indi- 
Tidual  peculiarity,  and  only  the  most  careless 
readers  can  have  failed  occasionally  to  think 
of  the  author.  The  circumstances  of  his  life, 
M  well  as  his  tastes  and  habits,  brought  him 
into  contact  with  an  extraordinarily  large  cir- 
cle of  acquaintances,  and  his  striking  per- 
•onal  appearance  was  still  more  widely  known 
within  and  beyond  the  range  of  London  so- 
ciety. By  the  friends  who  knew  him  best, 
Mr.  Thackeray  was  thoroughly  beloved,  and 
in  the  due  proportion  of  nearer  or  remoter 
interdburse  he  inspired  an  affectionate  regard 
in  all  who  shared  his  conversation.  All  com- 
petent observers  who  have  been  brought  by 
merit  or  good  fortune  into  contact  with  men 
of  genius  know  that,  notwithstanding  innu- 
nierable  diversities  of  character,  they  are  al- 
most always  distinguished  by  a  fundamental 
simplicity  and  nobleness  of  nature.  The 
course  of  Mr.  Thackeray's  life  was  probably 
not  unfavorable  to  his  intellectual  and  moral 
development,  but  no  [jerversity  of  training  or 
exceptional  obliquity  of  circumstances  could 
have  converted  him  into  an  intriguer,  a  fa- 
natic, or  a  prig.  Nut  affecting  stoical  elc- 
tation,  liable  to  conscious  and  unconscious 
Ibibica,  he  satisfied  the  first  condition  of  great- 
ness or  natural  superiority  by  always  remain- 
ing e«entially  the  same.     A  certain  large- 
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ness  and  passivity  of  disposition  lefl  room  for 
the  undisturbed  play  of  his  intellect  and 
fancy.  It  was  not  his  mission  to  guide  the 
opinions  of  men,  or  to  direct  their  practical 
energies.  The  gift  of  humorous  observation 
and  of  dramatic  reproduction  is  subtler  and 
rarer,  and  it  is  not  less  really  useful. 

Superficial  critics  often  attributed  to  Mr. 
Thackeray  the  bitter  and  sarcastic  tendency 
which  they  imagined  that  they  discovered  in 
his  writings.  His  friends,  on  the  other  hand, 
influenced  perhaps  by  their  knowledge  of  his 
personal  character,  received  from  liis  works 
an  opposite  impression.*  His  satirical  acute- 
ness  contrasted  oddly,  and  yet  pleasantly, 
with  an  invincible  credulity  in  every  form 
and  every  pretence  of  goodness.  The  hero  of 
the  day,  especially  if  his  merits  were  philan- 
thropic or  religious,  always  commanded  his 
momentary  belief  and  admiration.  Innate 
diffidence  or  modesty  inclined  him  to  exag- 
gerate the  greatness  of  good  men  and  of  those 
who  professed  to  be  good.  In  real  life,  and 
sometimes  in  literary  composition,  he  was 
unduly  tolerant  of  impostors  whom  he  was 
far  too  honest  to  imitate.  The  sarcastic  qual- 
ity of  his  writings  represented  the  reaction  of 
his  judgment  against  his  impulses,  and  it  also 
arose,  in  part,  from  an  almost  feminine  im- 
patience of  harshness  and  wrong.  He  might 
be  said  to  be  habitu3illy  angry  because  nil  the 
world  was  not  as  gentle  and  as  genial  w  him- 
self ;  and  yet  he  was  so  far  from  entertaining 
excessive  self-esteem  that,  if  he  could  have 
denuded  himself  of  his  personality,  he  would 
probably  have  choso»  an  entirely  different 
type  of  character,  which  would  have  been 
narrower  and  poorer  than  his  own.  If  he 
had  been  a  dull  man,  he  would  perhaps  have 
submitted  to  the  dictation  of  some  pi*e6uming 
theorist  or  sectarian  teacher;  but  a  happy 
faculty  of  discerning  absurdity  secured  him 
against  the  consequences  of  his  unusual  soft- 
ness of  disposition.  To  a  certain  extent,  he 
was  aware  of  his  own  amiable  peculiarities, 
and  several  of  his  fictitious  characters  are 
partially  copied  from  the  simpler  and  less 
vigorous  side  of  his  own  nature.  The  weak- 
ness which  too  often  distinguishes  the  virtu- 
ous and  benevolent  personages  of  his  novels 
indicates  his  unfounded  suspicion  that  intel- 
lectual power  is  a  moral  drawback  rather 
than  an  inappreciable  advantage.  He  knew 
himself  to  be  able  and  brilliant,  and  he  never 
discovered  that  he  was  intrinsically  good. 
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MR.    THACKERAY. 


lie  once  ncccpted  as  a  compliment  the  half- 
seriouH  n^mnrk  of  one  of  his  friende,  that  the 
principitl  ft-ature  of  his  character  was  a  weak 
religious  sentimentality. 

It  was  fortunate  that  Mr.  Thackeray  failed 
in  his  attempt,  some  years  ago,  to  obtain  a 
seat  in  Parliament.  For  politics,  and  in 
general  for  citlicr  abstract  or  practical  contro- 
ver8i(»P,  lie  was  incapable  of  caring,  and  his 
C(msciou6nc68  of  his  true  vocation  was  charac- 
teristically displayed  in  his  hearty  congratula- 
tions of  the  successful  adversary,  who,  as  the 
defeated  Candidate  informed  his  supporters, 
^vn8  better  qualified  for  the  House  of  Com- 
mons than  himself.  It  would  perhaps  have 
been  better  if  he  had  never  meddled  with  his- 
tory, for  some  kinds  of  greatness  irritated 
and  re]:elled  him,  and  bis  strong  perception 
of  p<TSonai  obliquities  blinded  him  to  the 
great  public  interests  which  were  often  iden- 
tified with  imperfect  kings  or  statesmen. 
The  Hanoverian  succession,  which  perpetu- 
ated the  liberties  of  England,  was  associated 
in  Mr.  Thackeray's  imagination  with  a  suc- 
cession of  coarse  or  insignificant  German 
princes,  who  were  less  picturesque  than  the 
I'retendor  of  tnidition.  The  illustrious  Marl- 
borough seemed  to  him  only  an  avaricious  ty- 
rant, and  he  would  willingly  have  dwarfed 
Swifl  to  tlie  proportions  of  Addison,  because 
t!:e  **  Tale  of  a  Tub"  displays  more  questiona- 
ble daring  than  scores  of  pretty  versenabout  the 
spacious  iirinamentand  the  blue  ethereal  sky. 
Even  the  form  of  genius  which  Mr.  Thackeray 
might  have  l)een  expected  most  heartily  to 
appreciate  was  distasteful  to  him  when  he 
lH?lieved  it  to  have  l)een  dissociated  from 
moral  worth.  His  irrelevant  criticism  on  the 
faulty  life  of  Sterne  is  substituted  for  the  due 
recognitidu  of  a  genius  which,  both  in  fiction 
and  in  humor,  was  even  higher  than  his  own. 
The  few  failings  of  his  taste  and  judgment 
leaned  to  the  Hi<le  of  virtue,  and  the  delicate 
ami  almoKt  timid  sensitiveness  of  his  nature 
explained  arid  excuse*!  occasional  injustice. 
It  would  l)e  unfitting  at  the  present  moment 
to  notice  even  petty  defects,  except  for  the 
purpose  ')f  «'Xpluiningthe  paradox  of  a  benev- 
(>lencc  which  SDmetiracs  seemed  to  require  a 
cynical  ex])rest>ion.  Mr.  Thackeray's  friends 
were  not  perplexed  by  any  similar  inconsist- 
ency between  his  affectionate  character  and 
his  kindly  demeanor.  The  formidable  satirist 
never  song! it  to  be  feared  either  by  his  intel- 


lectual equals  or  by  the  moBk  oomnKmiilaflt 
of  his  associates. 

His  knowledge  of  oharacter  was  miiiiite  ud 
accurate,  but  it  was  oonfined  to  the  limiti  of 
his  own  experience.  He  had  lived  amodg 
artists,  men  of  letters,  native  and  foreign  ad- 
venturers, and  in  the  best  aociety  of  London ; 
but  he  knew  nothing  of  peasants  or  i 
and  he  never  attempted  to  describe 
The  variety  of  his  creations  has  been  on 
valued,  because  his  later  novels  were  too  t 
clusively  occupied  with  a  single  phase  of  < 
istence ;  but  the  humble  clerk  who  is  the  [ 
of  the  "Great  Hoggarty  Diamond  "  is  i 
by  many  degrees  in  the  social  scale  from  the 
Marquis  of  Steyne  and  Lady  Kew.  The  arti- 
ficial ingenuity  by  which  accaracj  of  costaat 
is  preserved  in  ''  Esmond  *'  and  "  The  Vir- 
ginians "  might  have  raised  a  doubt  of  Mr. 
Thackeray's  prudence  in  attempting  histori- 
cal fiction ;  but  the  ''Lackof  Barry  Lyndon" 
contains  an  admirable  picture  of  oontinontd 
life  in  the  last  century,  although  the  sloiy 
has  failed  to  obtain  popularity  in  conseqaeoBi 
of  the  error  of  making  the  villain  of  the  stoij, 
like  Smollett's  ** Count  Fathom,"  also  its  hoio 
or  centre.  In  Becky  Sharp,  Mr.  Thacksnj 
performed  a  feat  which  has  rarely  been  n^ 
compUshcd  in  fiction,  by  endowing  the  create 
ure  of  his  imagination  with  a  portion  of  Ul 
own  genius  and  wit.  Perhaps  the  reality  of 
life  which  is  imparted  to  the  thoroughly  com- 
monplace George  Osborne  is  almost  an  eqaaDy 
difficult  achievement.  CaricatureSyeven  when 
they  syml)oIizc  whole  classes  by  a  skilful  ex- 
aggeration of  their  peculiarities^  rank  below 
the  natural  and  breathing  portraits  uf  the 
highest  order  of  artiste.  In  the  power  of  ar* 
ranging  the  accessories  of  scenery  and  insi- 
dent  Mr.  Thackeray  had  many  superiors,  ysl 
tliero  is  no  more  perfect  passage  in  modera 
literature  than  the  Waterloo  ohaptcr  in  Vm^ 
ity  Fair,  where  the  rumors  of  the  unseen  bat- 
tle form  an  accompaniment  to  the  anzietiai 
and  projects  of  the  personages  of  the  atoiy, 
as  they  wait  for  the  results  at  Bruasola. 

While  the  best  parts  of  Mr.  Thackeray^ 
regular  novels  belong  to  the  dass  of  xeSned 
comedy,  his  Christmas  stories,  his  oontrilm- 
tions  to  Punchy  and  his  minor  writings  in 
general,  overflow  with  the  gayest  and  wildsit 
humor.  No  modem  parodies  approcush  li 
excellence  to  the  imitations  of  Mr.  Disndi 
and  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton  in  "Codlingiitay  '*  and 


MR.    THAOKERAT. 


*«Georgd  de  BftrnwcU."  .  The  profound  phi- 
kMOpby  of  the  intereeting  murderer's  argu- 
ment to  proTe  that  he  had  oommitted  no  crime 
beoaaae  he  felt  no  remorse,  is  the  more  admi- 
rable because  it  approaches  the  limits  of  possi- 
Me  sophistry.  Major  Gahagan,  <<  the  slayer 
of  elephants,"  furnishes  a  subject  for  one  of 
the  wittiest  of  burlesque  romances.  In  *<Re- 
beeca  and  Rowena,"  where  Mr.  Thackeray 
Tented  his  humorous  irritation  against  the 
heroine  of  '*  Ivanhoe,"  his  unfailing  dislike 
to  fiunouB  warriors  is  expressed  in  the  melo- 
dnunatio  ferocity  of  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion. 
like  all  great  comic  writers,  he  derived  n 
■pecial  amusement  from  certain  favorite  types 
of  ebaracter.  Of  the  mendacious  Irish  ad- 
venturer he  was  never  tired,  and  Barry  Lyn- 
don was  only  the  possible  or  credible  forerun- 
ner of  The  Mulligan.  The  <*  Jeamee  "  of  the 
••  Diary  "  and  the  "  Charles  "  of  the  "  Yel- 
low-plush Papers"  are  still  more  fabulous 
representatives  of  the  imaginary  London  foot- 
man ;  but  Mr.  Thackeray  knew  how  to  pro- 
dace  the  most  amusing  results  by  adopting 
the  gratuitous  supposition  that  uneducated 
magniloquence  was  combin(^d  with  a  practice 
of  phonetic  spelling.  He  always  took  pleas- 
ure in  playing  with  the  language  of  which  he 
bad  obtained  perfect  mastery.  II is  puns  and 
bis  unexpected  rhymes  were  surprisingly  in- 
genious, and  the  flowing  metre  of  his  humor- 
ooa  ballads  was  not  far  removed  from  the 
Doslo  of  genuine  poetry.  His  ordinary  style 
was  in  a  high  degree  pure  and  idiomatic, 
•nd  his  habitual  cultivation  of  the  nicc- 
tiee  of  language  taught  him  to  appreciate, 
in  his  maturer  years,  the  classical  studies 
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which  he  had  too  much  undervalued  in  his 
youth.  Ho  sometimes  said  that  his  highest 
adpiration  would  be  to  produce  a  few  short 
poems  as  finished  and  perfect  as  the  Odes  of 
Horace. 

Detailed  criticism  would  be  ill-suited  to  the 
occasion,  but  the  memory  of  a  great  writer  is 
inseparably,  and  for  the  world  at  largo  exclu- 
sively, associated  with  his  works.  To  those 
who  knew  Mr.  Thackeray  himself,  it  seems 
as  if  a  sagacious  stranger  migtit  construct  his 
true  character  frgm  a  careful  study  of  his 
writings.  It  would  be  evident  that>,  while  he 
had  no  pretension  to  learning,  he  poHsessed 
vast  stores  of  miscellaneous  knowledge,  and 
that  whatever  he  knew  was  available  for  his 
purposes.  His  gayety  and  melancholy  corre- 
sponded to  the  humor  of  his  fictions,  and  to 
the  pathetic  element  which  tliey  contained. 
The  acrimony  of  his  satire  was  but  the  form 
in  which  a  sensitive  nature  sought  at  tlic  same 
time  concealment  and  utterance.  The  most 
common  error  in  his  conception  of  character 
proceeded  from  an  excem  of  charitable  for- 
bearance. He  made  his  ainiuhle  women  al- 
most silly,  not  because  he  despised  feminine 
virtues,  but  because  he  had  taught  himself  to 
be  tolerant  of  folly  if  he  fancied  that  it  was 
combined  with  goodness.  Exonerating  to 
himself  his  own  conscious  failings,  holding 
that  intellectual  gifts  afibrded  no  security  for 
monil  excellence,  he  scarcely  knew  how  largo 
a  possibility  of  error  is  alK>lished  by  the  elim- 
ination of  stupidity.  His  survivors  under- 
stand  better  the  essential  purity  of  character 
which  was  intimately  ctmnected  with  his 
Knarkling  fancy  and  with  his  keen  observa- 
tion. 


BritM  Almanack  and  Companion  for  18G4. 

Knight  &  Co. 

The  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian 
Knowledge  publitshecl  tlic  first  of  this  valuable 
aeries  of  Almanacks  and  (?oni|>anions  in  the  year 
1828 ;  anil  to  that  volume  wc  are  indcbte<l  for 
the  mdieal  reform  i«liich  lias  since  taken  place 
in  all  almanacs  publii^hcd  in  En^rlaiid  from  that 
period,  up  to  which  the  Stationers*  Company,  en- 
Joying  then  a  monopoly  for  the  pixxiuction  of 
these  useful  manuals,  h  id  m:ulo  u«ic  of  that  mo- 
nopoly chiefly  as  a  source  of  revenue,  supplying 
the  most  miserable  fiirra;;o  under  the  name  of  an 
almanac  at  the  highest  possible  price  they  could 
reckon  upon  the  public  giving  for  it.  The  entire 
■cries  of  the  **British  Almanack  and  Companion,** 
aow  consisting  of  thirty-seven  volumes,  is  worth 
preserving  on  one*8  shelve?  as  a  constant  book  of 
1 ;  the  Companion,  in  particular,  coutain- 


I  ing  abs*tracts  of  all  important  .Acts  of  Parliament 
I  for  each  succeswive  yi*ar,  a  Hhort  pirliamentary 
'  history  of  the  session,  a  j^at  b<Hly  of  most  useful 
I  statistics  on  inten^stiuf;  honiean<l  c(»loniai  matters, 
I  accounts  of  public  building  and  impro\ements, 
'  an«l  other  information  whifh  one  would  have  to 
'  hunt  up  in  parliamentary  blue-books,  ur  c<;11cct 
'  out  of  nowsp'ipcrs,  at  a  loss  of  time,  patience, 
and  often,  too,  of  temper.  The  alamanac  itself 
contains  all  that  an  almanac  may  be  expccte<l  to 
contain  ;  and,  in  sayin}];  that  the  **  British  Almiw 
nack  and  Companion  for  lSt>4  **  is  every  way  equal 
to  its  predecessors,  wc  give  it  the  fullest  mee<l  of 
praise  that  can  be  given.  The  two  together, 
bound  up  in  a  single  volume,  furnish  a  manual 
of  the  social  progress  of  the  United  Kingdom  for 
the  past  year,  and  one  of  the  best  almanacs  for 
the  present. — Reader, 
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HENRT  TATLOR. 


From  The  Reader. 
HKNBY  TAYLOR. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  Henry  Taylor,  D.CL, 
Three  Volumes.     Chapman  and  Hall. 

This  complete  editi(m  of  Mr.  Taylor's  poeti- 
cal works  commences  with  the  preface  which, 
thirty  years  since,  he  prefixed  to  **  Philip 
van  Artcvelde."  In  perusing  it  we  are  in- 
sensihly  led  to  think  of  the  veteran  magis- 
trate's advice  to  his  successor,  on  no  account 
to  state  the  grounds  of  his  decisions,  and  of 
Shelley's  equally  judicious  warning : — 

**  It  is  a  dangerous  invasion 

When  poets  criticise — their  station 
Ia  to  delight,  not  prose.*' 

Mr.  Taylor  does  not.  indeed,  prose  ;  his  obser- 
vations are  sagacious,  and  his  style  delightful. 
But,  in  attempting  to  expose  the  errors  of 
other  poets,  he  has  put  criticism  on  the  track 
of  his  own.  We  once  heard  a  politician  hold 
forth  at  great  length  on  the  advantage  of  ad- 
mitting a  certain  class  of  voters  to  the  fran- 
chise. When  he  had  gone  away,  an  old 
gentleman  who  had  listened  very  quietly  to 
the  harangue  compose<lly  observed,  **  If  they 
had  votes,  they  would  vote  for  ^i/w."  Just  in 
the  same  way  Mr.  Taylor's  remarks  might 
serve  to  apprise  one  who  had  never  read  a  line 
of  his  writings  that  these  would  be  found  de- 
ficient in  jmHsion  and  that  **  ardent  and  afilu- 
ent  imagination  "  which  is  allowed  by  him- 
self to  form  one  of  the  principal  constituents 
of  genius.  He  has  so  ably  pointed  out  the 
inefficiency  of  the  imaginative  faculty  when 
unaccompanied  by  the  chastening  superin- 
tendence of  Reason  that  wc  cannot  avoid  ask- 
ing, IIow  will  Reason  fare  without  Imag- 
ination? For  a  satisfastory  reply,  see  his 
writings  passim.  It  would  bo  preposterous 
to  contest  his  eminent  merits,  but  it  is  equally 
impossible  not  to  see  tliat  they  arc  not  those 
most  essential  to  that  branch  of  art  to  which 
he  has  devoted  himself.  Knowledge  o  f  the 
world  is  indeed  an  important  auxiliary  to  the 
tragic  poet,  but  it  is  not  absolutely  indispen- 
sable. Pity  and  terror  may  be  excited  with- 
out it;  and  poetic  instinct,  the  inspiration 
which  Plato  enforces  as  the  one  thing  need- 
ful, and  Mr.  Taylor  derides  as  vain  enthusi- 
asm, will  preserve  from  any  gross  solecism  in 
the  grammar  of  natunil  feeling.  Pity  and 
terror  are  rarely  aroused  by  Mr.  Taylor,  for  his 
own  nature  is  by  no  means  emotional,  and, 
with  all  his  censure  of  Byron,  ho  resembles 


the  noble  poet  in  the  main  MMiToe  of  his  dra- 
matic weakness — ^the  esseDtially  lulijeefcifB 
character  of  his  genius.    Philip  fan  Aitefvlde 
is  as  thoroughly  identified  with  his  eraatar 
as  Manfred  and  Sardanapalus.     He  is  na- 
doubtedly  a  personage  of  superior 
force  and  moral  worth,  and  would  be 
tragic  were  tragic  heroes  meant  to  be  set  op 
on  a  pedestal  for  admiration.    On  the  con- 
trary, nearly  all  the  heroes  of  the  stegs  aie 
singularly  mixed  and  imperfeet  oharaeten, 
and  tragedy  itself  consists  less  in  stirring  ia* 
cidents  than  in  the  aflSM^ttng  contemplation  of 
human  inadequacy.    In  his  pre&oe  and  tbs 
play  it  precedes  Mr.  Tnylor  seems  to  < 
it  the  business  of  the  dramatist  to  prodn 
type  of  ideal  perfection.    He  quotes 
speare*s  encomium  of  '*  that  man  that  k  not 
passion's  slave,"  as  if  such  were  the  ohaiso 
ter  that  Shakspcaro  delighted  to  exhibit.  '  in 
reality,  almost  all  his  protagonists— MaditCh, 
Lear,  Hamlet,  Othello,  Timon — are  eraphati> 
cally  the  slaves  of  passion  in  one  form  or  an- 
other, and  derive  their  tragic  signiflesnoa 
from  this  very  circumstance.     Bmtas  aSndi 
almost  the  only  exception  to  this  rsmaik; 
and  here  Shakspcare  was  compelled  to  follow 
Plutarch.    IIow  widely  be  would  have  dia- 
sen  ted  from  Mr.  Taylor*s  views  maj  fnvthsr 
appear  from  his  conduct  of  ■*Antonj  aad 
Cleopatra .  * '    Mr.  Taylor  would  haTe  Insnri- 
ated  in  the  opportunity  of  ddineating  the  se- 
coroplished  and  successful  statesman  in  Aa- 
gustus,  whom  Shakspcare  almost  slora  oi«i 
while  he  devotes  all  his  power  to  the  exhibitSuB 
of  frailty  and  impotent  passion  in  a  pair  ia- 
tellectually  and  morally  inferior  to  ByroB*! 
Sardanapalus.    In  Shakspcare's  hands  Philip 
van  Artevelde  would  have  excited  quite  adi^ 
ferent  kind  of  interest.    Our  intereat  for  bin, 
as  he  appears  in  ^Ir.  Tnylor^s  pages,  ia  chieAj 
of  an  sesthetic  character.    Wo  admire  tla 
vigor  of  the  portrait,  and  are  plcaaod  to  sbs 
the  outlines  gradually  filled  in  bj  the  lisnd 
of  a  master.    For  Artevelde  himself  wn  flsiv 
little,  for  he  does  not  want  our  sjrmpatl^. 
He  can  take  excellent  care  of  himself ;  his  fidl 
is  not  the  consequence  of  amiable  irratnnsi. 
nor  of  imprudent  magnanimitj,  nor  ofen  of 
an  avenging  Fate.    The  character  is  not  nata- 
rally  tragic,  and  Mr.  Taylor  could  not  i 
it  so.    lie  would  have  done  better  in 
ing  some  theme  that  would  have  i 
tragic  sentiment,  and  would  at  the  i 
have  been  equally  calculated  to  diaplajUi 
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•taitotiiiaxi^like  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  man . 
The  down&ll  of  Pompey  would  have  afforded 
him  an  admirable  subject.    Pompej,  Caasar, 
Oak),  Cioero,  would  have  lived  again  in  his 
maacolinc  verse ;  and  the  overthrow  of  such 
graatnesB  would  have  offered  a  theme  on 
which  be  might  easily  have  become  pathetic. 
It  would  be  superfluous  at  this  time  of  day 
to  extol  the  merits  of  **  Philip  van  Arte- 
▼elde,"  or  to  dwell  on  the'  inferiority  of  the 
lofe-soenee.     In  <' Edwin  the  Fair,"  on  the 
oontrary,  Mr.  Taylor's  appeals  to  the  more 
tender  emotions  are  numerous  and  not  nn- 
•Qcoeesful.    The  play  is  full  of  bustle  and 
spirit,  richer  than  ''Philip  van  Artevelde  " 
in  point  of  diction  and  sentiment ;  but  the 
aathor  baa  scarcely  made  enough  of  his  prin- 
cipal character,  who  belongs  to  a  class  so 
alien  from  modem  conceptions  as  only  to  be 
approachable  through  the  medium  of  a  very 
powerful  imaginative  sympathy.     Generally 
•peaking,  the  personages  of  this  drama  are 
less  vigorously  delineated  than  those  of  the 
former  work ;  but  the  balance  is  made  even 
hy  "  Edwin  the  Fair's  "  superiority  in  poetic 
feeling  and  dramatic  interest.     Of  '*  Isaac 
Gomnenus  "  we  need  only  say  that  it  is  a 
worthy  prelude  to  an  honorable  career,  con- 
taining the  germ  of  almost  all  the  author's 
•abeequent  excellence.    *  *  St.  Clement's  Eve ' ' 
wants  the  epic  clement  which  enters  so  large-  | 
Ij  into  Mr.  Taylor's  otlier  tragedies.     It  is,  | 
aooordingly,  a  purer  model  of  the  dramatic  | 
art,  bat  less  characteristic  of  his  genius.    In  ; 
many  respects  it  is  an  important  advance  on  ' 
hia  formor  works ;  there  is  more  feeling  and  ! 
iem  pedantry  ;  and  the  character  of  lolande  ' 
at  least  shows  real  creative  power.    The  great  j 
defect  consists  in  the  clumsiness  of  the  means 
amployed  to  bring  about  the  catastrophe.  [ 
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**  A  Sicilian  Summer,"  we  snppose,  is  an  ad- 
mitted failure.  This  is  much  to  be  regretted, 
for  English  literature  would  have  gained 
greatly  could.  Mr.  Taylor  have  accomplished 
the  task  he  proposed  to  himself.  He  would 
indeed  deserve  well  of  his  country  who  should 
succeed  in  restoring  the  romantic  and  poetic 
comedy  of  the  Elizabethan  era.  Mr.  Taylor's 
perception  of  the  want  should  earn  him  no 
less  credit  than  the  gallantry  of  his  attempt 
to  supply  it.  **  A  Sicilian  Summer  "  may 
yet  prove  the  happy  germ  of  some  more  for- 
tunate endeavor ;  meanwhile,  we  have  much 
eatisfaction  in  quoting  two  lyrical  gems  from 
this  almost  forgotten  play : — 

**  Oh  had  I  the  wings  of  a  dove, 

Soon  would  I  fly  away, 
And  never  more  thiok  of  my  love. 

Or  not  for  a  year  and  a  day  : 

If  I  had  the  wings  of  a  doveu 

"  I  would  press  the  air  to  my  breast, 

I  would  love  the  changeful  sky. 
In  the  murmuriDg  leaves  I  would  set  up  my  rest. 

And  bid  the  world  good-by  : 

If  I  had  the  wings  of  a  dove." 

"  The  morning  broke,  and  Spring  was  there, 
And  lusty  Summer  near  her  birth ; 

The  birds  awoke  and  waked  the  air, 
The  flowers  awoke  and  waked  the  earth. 

"  Up  !  quoth  he,  what  joy  for  me 

On  dewy  plain,  in  budding  brake ! 
A  sweet  bird  sings  on  every  tree, 

And  flowers  are  sweeter  for  my  sake. 

"  Lightly  o'er  the  plain  he  stcpt. 
Lightly  brushed  he  through  the  wood. 

And  snared  a  little  bird  that  slept, 
And  had  not  wakened  when  she  should. 

**  Lightly  through  the  wood  he  brushed. 

Lightly  stept  he  o'er  the  plain. 
And  yet — a  little  flower  was  crushed 

That  never  raised  its  head  again.** 


Tbb  will  of  Mrs.  Willyams  of  Tor  Mohun, 
Devon,  was  proved  on  the  11th  ult  at  Doctors, 
Commons  by  Mr.  Disraeli,  the  surviving  excou- 
tor.  After  leaving  legacies  to  the  amount  of 
about  £6,000,  the  residue  of  the  personality, 
■worn  under  £40,000  along  with  her  other  prop- 
erty, is  bequeathed  to  Mr.  Disraeli ;  as  the  will 
k  worded  :  **  In  testimony  of  my  affection,  and 
ny  approbation  and  admiration  of  his  efforts  to 
vindicate  the  race  of  Israel.  With  my  views  he 
k  aoqnainted,  and  will  no  doubt  endeavor  to  ac- 
eomptish  them."  This  legacy  is  therefore  not 
left  to  the  honorable  member  for  Buckingham- 
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shire  in  admiration  of  his  political,  but  of  his 
literary  career. 

Mkssrs.  Bacox  have  issued  a  "  Federal  Prog- 
ress Map,**  which  is  an  excellent  map  of  the 
i  entire  United  States  of  North  America  as  they 
■  were  before  the   present  war  broke  out,  distin- 
'.  guishing  by  color  —  green,  purple,  and  yellow — 
the  territories  claimwl  by  the  Confederates  in 
18G1,  the  green  at  the  same  time  showing  how 
much  of  them  has  been  recovered  by  the  Federals 
up  to  December  31bt,  18G3.     Much  useful  infor- 
mation is  given  in  the  shape  of  notes,  and  alto- 
gether this  is  one  of  the  best  war-maps  published. 
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HANS  CHRISTIAN  ANDERSEN  S  ICE  MAIDEN. 


From  The  Spectator. 
HA23B  CHEISTIAN  ANDEHSEyS  ICE 
MAIDEN.* 
Hans  Christian  Andersen's  tales  are 
iomething  more  tbao  tales  for  children,  for 
their  delicate  humor  and  ingcnnity  of  fancy 
will  render  them  a  permanent  bc»6t  of  the 
Danish  national  literature.  No  one  who  has 
once  read  his  story  of  the  foppish  False  Col- 
lar's flirtation  with  the  prudish  Garter  (when 
they  m(t  in  the  washtuh)  can  question  his 
power  of  dramatizing  the  characters  of  the 
small  and  petty  objects  in  the  world  around 
us  in  such  a  way  as  to  strike  some  uniTcrsal 
train  of  association  (either  with  the  names 
or  the  things  of  which  he  speaks,  or  with 
both),  and  so  raise  more  grotcsqueness  of 
conception  into  true  humor.  It  is  the  same 
kind  of* fine  humor  which  gives  its  character 
to  this  delightful  little  tale.  The  Ice  Maiden 
herself,  who  is  the  presiding  divinity  of  it, 
and  is  a  mere  impersonation  of  the  terrible 
beauty  and  destructive  fascination  of  Alpine 
frost,  is  more  one  of  Andersen's  poetical  con- 
ceptions than  of  his  humorous  fancies.  But 
the  real  humor  of  the  talc  lies  in  his  constant 
interweaving  throughout  its  course  of  the  re- 
marks of  the  domestic  animals  in  the  houses 
to  which  he  introduces  us,  on  the  progress 
of  the  humnn  events.  Fie  tells  us  in  the  first 
few  pages  that  animals  can  only  speak  in- 
telligibly to  the  very  young  : — 

**  *  Come  oiit  upon  the  roof  with  me,*  the 
cat  had  said  to  Rudy,  distinctly  and  intelli- 
gibly ;  for  when  one  is  a  young  child,  and 
can  scarcely  speak,  fowls  and  ducks,  cats  and 
dogs,  arc  almost  as  easily  understood  as  tlic 
language  that  fathers  and  mothers  use.  One 
must  be  very  little  indeed  then,  however ;  it 
is  the  time  when  grandpapa's  stick  neighs 
and  becomes  a  horse,  with  head,  legs,  and 
tail.  Some  children  retain  their  infantine 
thoughts  longer  than  others,  nnd  of  these  it 
is  said  that  they  are  very  backward,  exceed- 
ingly stupid  children — people  say  so  much  ! 
*  Come  out  upon  the  root  with  me,  little 
Rudy,'  was  one  of  the  first  things  the  cat 
said,  and  Rudy  understoo<l  him.  *  It  is  all 
nonsense  to  fancy  one  must  full  down  ;  you 
wont  fall  unless  you  are  afraid.  Come !  set 
one  of  your  paws  here,  the  other  there,  and 

•  "  The  Too  Maiden."  By  Hans  Christian  Ander- 
sen. Translated  IVom  the  Danish  by  Mrs.  Bu«hby, 
with  drawings  by  Zweoker,  engraved  by  Pearson. 
London:  Bentley. 

'•  Tlie  Ice  Maiden,  and  Other  Tales."  By  Hans 
Christian  Ani^ersen.  Translated  from  the  (lerman 
by  Fanny  Fuller.  Philadelphia:  Frederick  Ley- 
poldt.     London:  Trabncr. 


take  care  of  yooroelf  with  the  ntt  of  joor 
paws !  Keep  a  sharp  look-oot,  and  be  aotive 
ID  your  limoe.  If  there  be  a  hole*  eprii^ 
over  it,  and  keep  a  firm  footing  as  1  do. 


And  this  is  by  no  means  the  moat  dia- 
tuiguiehed  cat  in  the  story,  which  IntrodaoH 
in  its  later  portion  a  periodic  choma,  or,  per> 
haps  we  should  say,  choral  doet  of  cata  a 
recurring  conversation  between  4he  parlor 
and  kitchen  cat  at  the  miller's— on  the  pray 
ress  of  events.  But  the  striking  thing  to 
notice  is  how  finely  Andersen  picks  out  the 
characteristics  of  the  difierent  animals  wbose 
remarks  he  introduces.  They  all  agree,  in- 
deed, more  or  less  in  a  certain  retieenoe  of 
feeling  and  dislike  to  the  sentimental  ways  of 
men .  The  hens  don't  like  leave-taking ;  evn 
the  cat  before  quoted  snubs  Rudy  when  ba 
bids  him  good-by,  <<  for  he  did  not  wish  Bady 
to  see  how  sorry  he  was.'*  And  tbe  pallor 
cat  says  of  the  lovers,  in  a  subsequent  period 
of  Rudy's  history,  *<  How  those  two  do  rit 
and  hang  over  each  other  !  I  am  sick  of  all 
this  stuff!  "  This  reserve,  this  jealousy  of 
the  lower  animals  towards  the  sentimeotd 
side  of  human  nature,  is  not  only  a  hnmoi^ 
ous,  but  in  some  sense  a  subtle  trait.  li  ii 
humorous,  because  it  suggests  that  the  ra^ 
son  animals  don't  display  such  feelings  ia  nd 
because  they  don't  feel  them,  but 
they  put  a  strong  control  over  tbemaelf 
and  a  cat  escaping  into  solitude  to  snppiMi 
its  emotion  is  certainly  a  very  dcliciona  idea. 
It  is  also  subtle,  because  the  analogy  for  the 
lower  animals,  in  the  development  of  eaeh 
fancies  as  these,  certainly  ought  to  be  taken 
from  children,  and  children  always  show  a 
marked  dislike  to  the  free  expression  of  warm 
feeling,  under  that  sense,  perhaps,  of  tbe 
duty  of  reserve  which  is  a  part  of  tbe  geoenl 
feeling  of  immaturity. 

But  the  finest  stroke  of  humor  in  this 
charming  little  story  is  the  brood  differenee 
made  between  the  class  of  ideas  wbicb  tiie 
dog  entertains  and  those  of  the  cats.  Tbe 
cats,  with  a  general  grudge  of  human  edf- 
importance,  show  a  profoundly  feminine  in- 
terest in  mere  gossip  and  a  delicate  aense  of 
social  distinctions.  Indeed,  the'parlor  cat  and 
kitchen  cat  meet  at  stated  periods  to  goesip 
over  the  affiiirs  of  the  fi&mily  from  tbe  poilor 
and  kitchen  point  of  view,  tbe  kitchen  cat 
being,  perhaps,  a  thought  too  subdued  undeK 
the  oppression  of  her  kitchen  antecedoDte  :— 

*' '  Don't  you  sec  there  is  something 
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ping  on  here? '  flaid  the  parlor  oat.  '  There 
u  aeoret  loTe-making  in  tne  house.  The  fa- 
ther knowB  nothing  of  it  jet.  Rudj  and 
Babette  have  been  all  the  evening  treading 
on  each  other^s  toes  under  the  table;  they 
trod  on  me  twice,  but  I  did  not  mew,  for  that 
would  have  aroi^sed  suspicion.'-^'  Well,  / 
would  have  done  it,'  said  the  kitchen  cai. — 
*  What  might  suit  the  kitchen  would  not  do 
ID  the  parlor,'  replied  the  parlor  cat." 

This  is  very  good,  and  shows  how  lively  ie 
the  feline  sentiment  of  the  convenances;  but 
when  the  dog  comes  to  open  his  heart  on  the 
titemes  which  he  has  long  laid  up  in  his  high 
mind,  you  see  at  once  the  more  noble  and  uni- 
versal nature  of  his  meditations.  '  He,  like 
nil  of  us,  has  begun  his  train  of  thoughts 
from  the  centre  of  his  own  adventures,  mis- 
ebances,  and  difficulties ;  but  the  circle  wid- 
ens at  once  from  feline  personalities  into  a 
general  discussion  of  the  universal  order : — 

<«  'Your  fiither  was  the  postilion  and  I  was 
the  postilion's  dog,'  snid  Ajola.  *We  have 
often  journeyed  and  driven,  and  [  know  both 
docs  and  men  on  both  sides  of  the  mountains. 
It  has  not  been  mv  habit  to  speak  much,  but 
now  that  wo  shall  have  so  short  a  time  for 
conversation,  I  will  say  a  little  more  than 
usual,  and  will  relate  to  you  something  on 
which  I  have  ruminated  a  great  deal.  I  can- 
not understand  it,  nor  can  you  ;  but  that  is 
of  no  consequence.  But  I  have  gathered  this 
from  it — that  the  good  things  of  this  world 
are  not  dealt  out  equally  either  to  dogs  or  to 
mankind  ;  all  are  not  bom  to  be  in  laps  or  to 
drink  milk.  I  have  never  been  accustomed  to 
such  indulgences.  But  I  have  seen  a  whelp 
of  a  little  dog  travelling  in  the  inside  of  a  post- 
chaise,  occupying  a  man's  or  a  woman's  seat, 
•nd  the  lady  to  whom  he  belonged  or  whom 
he  governed  carried  a  bottle  of  milk,  from 
which  she  lielped  him.  She  also  oScrcd  him 
iponge  cakes,  out  he  would  not  condescend  to 
eat  them  ;  he  only  sniffed  at  them,  so  she  ate 
them  herself.  I  was  running  in  the  sun  by 
the  side  of  the  carriage  as  hungry  as  a  dog 
eould  be ;  but  /  had  only  to  chew  the  cud  of 


bitter  reflection.  Things  were  not  so  justly 
meted  out  as  they  might  have  been — but  when 
are  they?  May  you  come  to  drive  in  car- 
riages and  lie  in  fortune's  lap !  but  you  can't 
bring  all  this  about  yourself,  /never  could, 
either  by  barking  or  growling !  *  ** 

This  dog  evidently  had  approached  very 
near  the  so-called  argument  for  a  future  state 
from  the  inequalities  in  the  moral  condition 
of  the  dogs  in  this,  and  the  powerlessness  of 
capine  virtue  to  restore  «  either  by  barking 
or  growling,"  the  balance  of  unequal  fortune. 
There  is  a  comprehensiveness  of  thought,  a 
loss  of  individual  egotism,  in  this  considera- 
tion of  the  general  laws  of  the  universe,  as 
well  as  a  stoical  hauteur  about  it,  which 
makes  you  feel  at  once  the  specific  difference 
between  the  dog's  point  of  view  and  the  cat's. 
This  is  Andersen's  great /orfo.  He  finds  a 
m}Tiad  distinct  voices  for  the  myriad  elements 
of  natural  and  artificial  life,  and  all  of  them 
contain  some  touch  of  delicate  humor  lent  by 
his  inventive  and  playful  fancy.  The  snail 
in  the  last  tale  of  the  English  edition,  who 
despises  the  rosebush  for  only  flowering,  and 
imposes  on  her  simplicity  by  thinking  so  much 
more  of  the  world  in  himself  than  of  anything 
in  the  world  outside,  is  one  of  his  happiest 
impersonations;  but  there  is  nothing  with 
which  men  are  familiar  for  which  Hans  Chris- 
tian Andersen  cannot  find  a  characteristic 
voice. 

The  first  translation  of  this  tale  mentioned 
below  is  made  from  the  Danish  (with  which 
we  have  not,  however,  been  able  to  compare 
it),  runs  very  pleasantly  in  idiomatic  Eng- 
lish, and  is  very  prettily  illustrated.  The 
second  translation  is  an  American  translation 
made  from  the  German,  not  illustrated,  and, 
therefore,  we  conclude,  much  cheaper.  It 
aims  at  a  much  greater  literalness,  but  has 
obviously  fallen  into  some  errors  in  conse- 
quence, probably,  of  filtration  through  the 
German  language. 
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From  The  Reader. 
LADY  HORNBTS  "  CONST ANTINOPLB  DUR- 
ING THE  CRIMEAN  WAR.** 
Constantinople  during  the  Crimean  War,    By 
Lady  Horaby.     Bentley.  ^ 

This  work,  we  are  told  by  the  publisher, 
is  aD  ezteDsion  of  one  called  **  Id  and  around 
Stamboul,"  of  which  only  a  very  limited  num- 
ber of  copies  was  printed  some  few  years  ago. 
That  volume  has  not  only  been  remodelled, 
but  has  received  considerable  additions.  It 
is  also  illustrated  by  many  colored  litho- 
graphs from  the  pencil  of  Mrs.  Walker. 

In  August,  1854,  Mr.  Hornby  was  de- 
spatched to  Constantinople  as  one  of  the 
commissioners  deputed  to  control  the  proper 
expenditure  of  the  loan  grunted  to  Turkey, 
and  was  accompanied  by  his  wife,  the  author- 
ess of  the  book  before  us.  This  lady  re- 
mained six  years  at  Conatantinople,  and  oc- 
cupied her  abundant  leisure  in  writing  to 
friends  in  England  descriptions  of  the  curious 
people,  manners,  and  customs,  by  which  she 
was  surrounded.  Sir  Edmund  Hornby *s  of- 
ficial position,  and  the  length  of  their  resi- 
dence in  the  East,  enabled  I^ady  Hornby  to 
give  a  most  minute  and  trustworthy  account 
of  a  country  which,  though  interesting  in 
many  respects,  was  but  little  known  in  Eng- 
land previous  to  the  Crimean  war.  Her  nar- 
rative, being  contained  in  letters  merely  writ- 
ten for  the  amusement  of  relations  and  friends, 
possesses  all  the  charm  attendant  on  corre- 
spondence undertaken  with  no  ulterior  object. 
The  letters  are  simple  yet  graphic  accounts 
of  what  an  educated,  unprejudiced  English 
lady  saw  and  did.  In  them  we  never  find 
any  attempt  at  fine  writing  or  to  sacrifice 
truth  to  a  love  of  effect.  In  fact,  the  only 
parts  of  the  book  which  are  highly  colored 
are  the  lithographs. 

The  first  view  of  Constantinople  is  often 
disappointing;  as  the  authoress  justly  ob- 
serves, **  all  this  must  be  seen  in  sunshine  to 
be  believed  in,  and  then  you  will  think  it  a 
dream."  Propitious  weather  spared  her  the 
pain  of  finding  the  reality  inferior  to  long- 
cherished  anticipations;  and,  in  truth,  un- 
less the  sky  be  adverse,  anything  more  like 
the  perfection  of  a  panorama  than  Istambol 
and  the  landscape  in  which  it  is  placed  can 
scarcely  be  imagined.  Till  you  disembark 
you  fancy  yourself  in  fairy-land ;  but,  the 
instant  you  set  foot  on  shore,  the  narrow 
streets,  badly  paved,  and  with  black  open 


sewers  running  down  the  centre,  the  mtogy 
dogs,  the  miserable,  tatadble-down  faouaes 
and,  above  all,  the  dreadful  smell,  soon  bring 
you  back  to  earth  again,  "ooDfased,  en- 
chanted with  the  without,  disgusted  beyond 
measure  at  the  within."  From  the  top  of 
Myserri's  Hotel  the  authorfise  had  a  beauti- 
ful view,  which  she  truly  describes  as  being 
*<  almost  too  dazzling  to  be  agreeable/'  Con- 
stantinople was  at  that  time  crowded  with 
sick  and  wounded  officers  from  the  Crimea^ 
and  Lady  Hornby  listened  eagerly  to  all  the 
gossip  she  could  hear  respecting  the  grim 
struggle  they  had  been  engaged  in.  Some 
of  this  she  inserts ;  but,  to  say  the  truth,  nec- 
essarily tells  us  little  that  is  new  on  that 
subject. 

The  dogs  of  Constantinople  and  its  neigh- 
borhood are  a  wonderful  as  well  as  useful  in- 
stitution— useful  from  the  fact  that  they  aie 
the  only  scavengers,  and  wonderful  from  their 
extraordinary  organization.  They  seem  to 
be  divided  into  bands,  to  each  of  which  a 
particular  district  is  by  tacit  consent  awarded. 
Some  of  these  dogs  are  tolerably  tame,  and 
with  food  you  may  coax  them  with  yoa  all 
over  their  own  district ;  but,  the  instant  yoa 
reach  the  boundary,  they  stop,  and,  wagging 
their  tails,  and  looking  intelligently  in  your 
face,  cannot  be  persuaded  to  move  a  step  far- 
ther. Ttie  reason  is  that,  directly  they  left 
their  own  territory,  they  would  be  attacked 
by  the  neighboring  dogs,  who  would  drive 
them  to  the  very  verge  of  their  own  district, 
where  in  their  turn  the  pursuers  would  atop. 
Lady  Hornby  took  a  great  fitnqy  to  one  of 
these  dogs,  and  was  about  to  appropriate  it, 
but  unfortunately  a  French  officer  anticipated 
her.  To  console  her,  one  of  the  officers  of 
the  Turkish  Contingent  organized  a  hunt  for 
the  purpose  of  catching  another.  The  chase 
was  successful,  and  Lady  Hornby  delighted, 
when  her  satisfaction  was  somewhat  damped 
by  a  gentleman,  who  knew  the  East  well,  in- 
forming her  that  the  new  pet  was  not  a  dog 
at  all,  but  a  remarkably  fine  jackal.  The 
most  interesting  part  of  the  book  is  that 
which  treats  of  the  Turkish  women.  Wa 
extract  the  following  passage,  which  gives  a 
very  true  description  of  them  : — 

**  As  to  beauty  of  mere  dress  and  ease  off 
attitude,  nottiing  that  I  have  seen  in  life  or 
in  pictures  can  give  ttie  slightest  idea  of  the 
wonderful  grace,  the  extreme  delicacy,  and 
bird'of-paradisc-like  uselessness  of  the  Turk- 
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ish  belle.  Women  of  rank  look  like  hot- 
hoQBe  flowers,  and  are  really  cultivated  to  the 
highest  perfection  of  physical  beaaty,  having 
no  other  employment  out  to  make  their  skins 
as  snow-white  and  their  eyebrows  as  jet- 
black  as  possible.  When  youne,  their  skin 
is  literally  as  white  as  their  veils,  with  the 
fiiintest  tinge  of  pink  on  the  cheek,  like  that 
in  the  inBi£  of  a  shell,  which  blends  exqai- 
sitely  with  the  tender  apple-leaf  green,  and 
soft  violet  colors,  of  which  they  are  so  fond. 
The  reverse  of  the  picture  is,  that  after  the 
first  bloom  of  yoath  is  past,  the  skin  becomes 
yellow  and  sickly  looking,  and  you  long  to 
give  the  yashmak  a  pull  and  admit  a  fresh 
breexo  to  brighten  up  the  fine  features.  A 
belle,  and  a  beauty,  too,  the  Turkish  woman 
must  be ;  for  nothing  can  be  more  wretched 
than  to  see  the  poor  thing  attempting  to 
walk,  or  to  make  herself  at  all  useful.  She 
shuffles  along  the  ground  exactly  like  an  em- 
barrassed paroquet,  looking  as  if  her  loose 
garments  must  inevitably  nutter  off  at  the 
next  step.  The  drapery  which  falls  so  grace- 
fally  and  easily  about  her  in  a  carriage,  or 
whue  reclining  on  cushions,  seems  untidy 
and  awkward  when  she  is  moving  about.  In 
fiMt,  if  she  is  not  a  beauty,  and  is  not  the 
property  of  a  rich  man,  she  is  the  most  miser- 
able-looking creature  possible." 

The  picture  of  the  pasha's  young  son  at 
tbe  Sweet  Waters  of  Asia  is  very  well  drawn. 
The  boy  is  shovm  us  mounted  on  a  little 
pony,  and  dressed  in  an  English-shaped  jacket 
and  trousers  of  red  cloth,  the  jacket  heavily 
embroidered  with  gold ;  on  his  head  a  dark 
erimson  fei,  and  over  his  shoulder  a  golden 
baldrick,  supporting  a  jewcl-hilted  ci meter. 
Some  musicians  are  playing  their  barbarous 
tones,  and  the  boy  Turk  rides  listlessly  up, 
and,  leaning  languidly  on  the  shoulder  of  a 
bbck  slave,  listens  for  a  few  minutes  ;  then 
languidly  waving  his  hand,  to  show  that  he 
is  Ured  of  the  occupation,  he  betakes  him- 
■df  to  an  araba  full  of  ladies,  who  receive 
faim  with  kisses  and  sugar-plums.  Such  arc 
the  rich  here,  enervated  from  their  earliest 
jonth. 

Lady  Hornby  was  fortunate  enough  to 
Tisit  several  harems,  and  in  one  of  them  spent 
a  day  and  a  night.  The  glimpses  thus  af- 
forded into  the  rarely  penetrated  interior  of 
an  oriental  family  are  interesting  and  well 
dsioribed.  We  have  also  to  congratulate  the 
authoress  on  the  delicacy,  by  no  means  usual 
with  travellers,  which  she  has  shown  in  omit- 
ting the  names  of  those  who  accorded  her 
tbeir  hospitality.    On  one  occasion  the  harem 


visited  was  that  of  a  pasha  who  had  been  am- 
bassador at  Vienna.  Lady  Hornby  was  ac- 
companied by  two  other  ladies  and  a  M.  Ro- 
bolli,  this  latter  being  a  friend  of  the  pasha. 
Arrived  at  their  destination,  M.Robolli  went 
off  to  the  pasha's  apartments,  while  two 
hideous  black  eunuchs  conducted  the  ladies 
to  the  harem.  There  they  found  the  princi- 
pal wife  sitting  on  a  divan  in  a  vast  room 
with  carved  domelike  roof  and  gold-colored 
matting.  At  a  window  looking  on  to  the 
Bosphorus,  the  Sea  of  lilarmora,  and  the  dis- 
tant snow-capped  Mount  Olympus,  with  its 
slopes  embroidered  with  ever-shifting  shadows, 
sat  tbe  queen  of  the  harem,  plunged  in  a  list- 
less reverie,  and  surrounded  by  laughing  fe- 
male slaves.  She  was  very  beautiful,  with 
strictly  regular  features,  dark  but  clear  skin, 
and  *'a  brow  and  upper  lip  which  would 
have  graceda  Roman  empress.'*  After  shak- 
ing hands  with  her  visitors,  Madame  Ayesha 
— as  the  authoress  has  christened  her — led  the 
way  into  a  sort  of  Turkish  boudoir.  Even 
here,  anything  like  a  private  interview  vnis 
clearly  impossible.  Every  moment  more  wo- 
men would  enter  the  room,  and  either  stare, 
giggle,  and  run  away,  or  coolly  walk  up 
to  their  mifltrcss  to  talk  about  the  strange 
vieitors.  Whilst  this  was  going  on,  conver- 
sation languished  sadly ;  neither  can  it  bo 
wondered  at,  when  we  learn  that  the  visitors 
could  only  say  "  bono,"  or  **  no  bono,"  and 
tbe  hostess  "  oui,"  at  which  last  word  "  all 
the  slaves,  black  men  included,  laughed  with 
pride  at  their  mistress's  accomplishments.*' 
Tbe  second  wife,  a  most  beautiful  Circassian 
lady,  who  appears  to  have  been  on  excellent 
terms  with  her  colleague,  then  entered  the 
room.  Pipes  were  now  threatened,  greatly 
to  the  terror  of  Lady  Hornby's  companions. 
She  herself  rather  liked  the  idea.  Fortu- 
nately, the  hostesses  decided  that,  out  of  con- 
sideration for  tbe  prejudices  of  their  visitors, 
tobacco  should  be  omitted,  and  only  coffee 
and  preserves  brought  in.  The  impossibility 
of  interchanging  ideas  by  means  of  signs  at 
last  induced  the  Turkish  ladies  to  send  for  M. 
Robulli  to  act  as  interpreter.  A  little  con- 
sultation vras  required  before  this  could  be 
decided  on  ;  and,  on  the  slaves  laughing  and 
running  out  of  the  room,  the  visitors  began 
to  fear  they  were  about  to  be  undressed,  and 
two  of  them  became  very  nervous.  Their 
fears  were  soon  dispelled  by  seeing  the  host- 
esses wrap  their  heads  in  shawls,  and  by  the 
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appearance  of  M.  RoboUi,  who,  it  most  be 
XDCDtioDcd,  was  an  old  man  of  seventy-fiye. 
Afker  a  time  the  interpreter  was  obliged  to 
depart,  for  a  Turkish  female  visitor  now  ap- 
peared on  the  stage.  She  entered  the  room 
with  a  Havana  cigar  between  her  fingers, 
and  smoking  with  the  air  of  a  Rochester.  A 
tambourine  concert  next  excruciated  the  cul- 
tivated ears  of  the  English  ladies.  After  the 
concert  came  dinner,  which  was  served  in  a 
most  luxurious  apartment,  with  <*  a  European 
dining-table,  a  handsome  centre-piece,  and 
four  beautiful  vases  of  flowers,  and  fruit  after 
the  French  fashion."  The  china  was  costlj, 
the  silver  knives  and  forks  very  handsome, 
and  the  napkins  extremely  fine.  The  slaves 
stood  round  three  or  four  deep,  and  a  female 
jester,  whose  jokes  threw  the  Turkish  ladies 
into  fits  of  laughter.  Out  of  civility  they  all 
tried  to  eat  with  knives  and  forks,  but  soon 
gave  up  the  attempt,  and  made  use  of  fingers 
instead.  The  lovely  Circassian  lowered  her- 
self in  Lady  Hornby's  estimation.  *<  To  see 
ber  lick  her  fingers  up  to  the  last  joint  af^r 
each  dish — to  see  her  lick  her  favorite  tortoise- 
shell  spoon  bright  after  successive  and  never- 
to-be-believed  enormous  platefuls  of  sweet 
pancakes  daubed  with  honey,  and  tarts  too 
luscious  for  the  Knave  of  Hearts, — this  was 
too  much  for  Venus  herself  to  have  done  with 
impunity :  we  were  perfectly  disenchanted 
before  the  feast  was  over."  Another  edition 
of  cofiee  and  pipes  concluded  the  visit. 

On  the  occasion  of  a  visit  to  another  pasha's 
harem,  some  Qye  years  later,  a  most  painful 
scene  took  place,  which  made  a  deep  impres- 
sion on  the  kind,  feminine  heart  of  the  au- 
thoress. The  Turkish  ladies  often  buy  little 
slave-girls  on  speculation,  selling  them,  if 
they  turn  out  beauties,  at  enormous  profits. 
Id  this  case  a  wild,  high-spirited  little  Circas- 
sian, about  ten  years  old,  vras  brought  in  to 
be  inspected,  and  vras  felt,  examined,  and 
discussed  as  coolly  as  if  she  had  been  a  horse. 

Once  Lady  Hornby  received  a  visit  from  a 
Turkish  lady  at  her  own  house,  and  greatly 
excited  her  guest's  petulance  because  she 


would  not  allow  ber  to  see  Mr.  Maufidd — 
Lady  Hornby's  cousin — in  the  room.  Sho 
had  set  her  heart  on  seeing  an  English  gen- 
tleman in  a  room,  and  petulantly  aeeosed  her 
hostess  of  jealousy.  Lady  Hornby  oonsidered 
that  to  grant  her  wish  would  be  to  break 
faith  with  the  visitor's  husband,  and  fimly 
refused.  At  last  a  compromise  wee  agreed 
upon,  and  Mr.  Mansfield  was  tNrought  close 
to  the  open  door,  the  Turkish  lady  having 
first  put  on  her  yashmac.  According  to  lady 
Hornby,  the  Turkish  ladies  are  not  deficient 
in  maternal  feeling,  and  are  in  every  respect 
superior  to  the  men.  They  are,  however, 
grossly  ignorant,  many  of  them  being  unable 
even  to  read,  and  those  who  can  having  for 
their  only  literature  the  Arabian  Nights  and 
a  book  of  Persian  love-songs.  Matters  are, 
however,  beginning  to  improve  somewhat  in 
this  respect.  Several  Turks  of  rank  are  now 
anxious  to  obtain  a  certain  degree  of  edaoa* 
tion  for  their  daughters. 

Lady  Hornby  justly  observes  that  in  Tor- 
key  the  lower  onlers  are  &r  soperi(v  in  up- 
rightness, honesty,  and  noUe  qualities  to 
those  of  higher  rank,  who  are  in  as  debased 
a  condition  as  it  is  possible  for  men  to  be. 

In  the  book  before  us  are  several  interest- 
ing sketches  of  the  Frank  inhabitants,  who 
are  vulgar,  ignorant  imitators  of  the  worst 
specimens  of  French  and  English ;  of  fisstiTi- 
ties  at  the  embassy  ;  of  a  Greek  wedding ; 
of  a  visit  to  the  Crimea ;  and  of  various othsr 
matters  which  vrant  of  space  compels  us  to 
pass  over  without  notice. 

There  are  one  or  two  fiinlts  of  graauBsr, 
and  several  slight  inaccuracies  as  to  nanss, 
things,  and  places,  etc.,  but  none  of  suiEcisnt 
consequence  to  detract  from  the  great  merit 
of  this  work.  Since  Lady  Mary  Wortkj 
Montague,  no  female  writer  has  given  us  sueh 
a  perfect  insight  into  Turkish  domestic  lifis 
as  Lady  Hornby  has  done ;  while  the  letlsn 
of  the  latter  favorably  contrast  with  those  of 
the  former  in  the  entire  absence  of  that  coaise* 
neee  which  was  Lady  Mary's  great  bkniish. 
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From  The  Sftturday  Review. 
TOSaPS  HISIORT  OF  CHARLBS  THE  BOLD.* 

Thb  history  and  the  historioftl  records  of 
the  Netherlands  seem  to  have  a  peculiar  at- 
fraetion  for  American  writers.  The  fortunes 
of  those  provinces  are  made  the  centre  of 
interest  in  the  accounts  which  Mr.  Prescott 
and  Mr.  Motley  have  given  of  the  great 
events  which  contributed  so  largely  to  the 
eonstitation  of  modern  Europe  ;  and  it  is  to 
the  systematic  and  diligent  seal  of  these 
writers  in  exploring  the  new  sources  of  in- 
formation about  the  Low  Countries  opened 
of  late  years,  especially  in  Belgium,  that 
mnch  of  the  freshness  and  value  of  their 
works  are  owing.  Mr.  Kirk  was  a  fellow- 
student  of  history  with  Mr.  Prescott,  and 
he,  too,  takes  a  subject  of  which,  though  it 
extends  beyond  the  history  of  the  Nether- 
lands,  that  history  is  the  foundation  and  the 
most  important  element.  The  house  of  Bur- 
gundy was  a  French  house,  with  great  French 
poMossions ;  but  its  power  and  importance 
•rose  from  its  connection  with  the  Nether- 
lands, from  its  having  ruled  at  Bruges  and 
Brossels,  and  from  its  having  been  able  to 
nnite  under  one  sway  all  the  lordships  and 
all  the  centres  of  industry  and  trade  from 
Artois  to  Zealand.  Mr.  Kirk  works  in  the 
Mune  oyde  of  history  as  his  two  countrymen. 
He  goes  back  into  the  period  which  prepared 
for  the  events  which  they  relate.  He  do- 
eeribes  the  formation  of  that  rich  and  splen- 
did dominion,  founded,  but  only  for  the  profit 
of  a  foreign  line,  by  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy, 
of  which  Mr.  Prescott  describes  the  fate  un- 
der the  bouse  of  Austria,  and  Mr.  Motley 
the  break-up  and  dissolution. 

Mr.  Kirk  has  produced  a  work  which  is 
quite  entitled  to  take  rank  with  the  writings 
of  his  two  predecessors,  with  whom  he  has, 
both  in  his  merits  and  his  faults,  a  certain 
foaily  resemblance.  lie  has  studied  his  sub- 
ject, not  only  with  patient  industry,  but  with 
that  strong  sense  of  its  pre-eminent  interest 
and  importance  which  seems  almost  dispro- 
portionate to  a  bystander,  but  which  helps 
him  to  see  and  understand  much  that  an 
equally  learned  but  lees  enthusiastic  student 
■light  have  overlooked.  His  extensive  and 
minute  knowledge  is  the  learning  of  a  man 
of  Yi|{orous  thought,  accustomed  to  bring  his 
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mind  to  consider  men  and  things,  not  merely 
as  they  have  been  written  about,  but  as  they 
actually  were,  in  the  variety  and  complexity 
of  their  real  existence.  With  such  charac- 
ters to  deal  with  as  Louis  XI.  and  Charles 
the  Bold,  and  with  such  a  subtle  master  of 
the  moral  aspects  of  the  time  as  Comminet 
for  his  guide,  Mr.  Kirk  has  ample  materials 
for  the  most  remarkable  pictures:  and  he 
shows  himself  competent  to  handle  them. 
His  conceptions  of  n&en  are  clear,  discrimi- 
nating, and  well-sustained.  When  he  is  most 
disposed  to  generalize,  ho  remembers,  and 
allows  himself  to  be  checked  by,  facts  at  vari- 
ance with  the  main  effect  of  his  judgment ; 
and  combinations  and  contrasts  of  qualities 
which  do  not  ordinarily  go  together  keep  a 
character  before  us  which  suits  no  one  but 
the  person  spoken  of.  Moreover,  he  pictures 
to  himself  the  men  io  the  scenes  amid  which 
they  moved,  and  subject  to  the  ideas  and  cus- 
toms by  which  they  were,  ruled.  His  imag- 
ination is  active  and  impressible ;  it  readily 
extracts  from  the  monuments  of  past  days  the 
materials  of  lively  delineations,  and  repro- 
duces them  in  a  shape  which,  in  its  complete- 
ness, its  choice  of  important  features,  and  its 
intelligible  explanation  of  causes  and  motives, 
satisfies  modem  requirements  as  to  the  way 
in  which  a  story  should  be  told.  Mr.  Kirk, 
in  his  preface,  modestly  speaks  of  his  work 
as  if  it  only  professed  to  be  **  an  accurate  and 
intelligent  arrangement  of  the  results  of  re- 
cent critical  inquiry  " — a  ♦*  symmetrical  nar- 
rative "  of  all  that  has  been  gained,  not  only 
from  chronicles  and  histories,  but  from  **  me- 
moirs and  documcntsscattered  among  the  pub- 
lications of  Royal  Commi&nons  and  learned 
societies,  written  in  various  and  often  obscure 
dialects,  and  requiring  for  their  comprehen- 
sion a  previous  familiarity  with  details ;  '* 
and  from  such  a  work,  he  says,  *<  no  one  ex- 
pects the  artistic  harmony,  the  unity  and 
completeness,  the  agreement  of  form  and  sub- 
stance, which  give  their  highest  charm  to  the 
products  of  pure  imagination.*'  But  in  this 
account  of  his  work,  and  the  implied  dis- 
claimer of  the  highest  historical  aim,  Mr. 
Kirk  scarcely  gives  a  just  representation  either 
of  what  he  has  done  or  of  what  he  has  at- 
tempted to  do.  It  is  quite  an  understate- 
ment to  say  that  his  work  is  a  mere  bringing 
together,  in  convenient  order,  of  dispersed  or 
not  easily  accessible  materials.  The  book 
shows  that  be  has  made  a  greater  eflS>rt,  and. 
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Bought  to  realize  a  much  higher  idea  of  his- 
toric art.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  a  higher 
ideal  than,  as  it  eecms  to  us,  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  realizing. 

Mr.  Kirk  aims  at  writing  with  force  and 
energy.  He  has  felt  the  spell  of  Michelct 
and  Mr.  Cnrljle,  and,  though  his  manner  of 
composition  is  his  own,  he  is  of  their  way  of 
thinking  as  to  the  way  in  which  history 
should  be  written.     He  often  says  what  he 

■  wants  to  say  with  great  power,  aptness,  and 
effect ;  but  the  style  which  he  has  fallen  into 
is  hardly,  on  the  whole,  a  successful  one.  It 
is  rhetorical  and  diffuse;  vigorous,  careful, 
and  not  without  eloquence,  where  the  occa- 
sion calls  forth  the  writer^s  strength  ;  with  a 
rough  and  unstudied  directness  when  his  feel- 
ings are  touched,  but,  in  the  ordinary  texture 
of  the  book,  falling  into  verbiage,  and  a 
strained  and  declamatory  prolixity.  A  style 
so  florid,  and  pitched  so  high,  requires  a 
taste,  precision,  and  accuracy  which  Mr. 
Kirk  has  not  attained  to.  Perhaps,  in  an 
American  writer,  we  have  no  right  to  com- 
plain of  words  which  American  judgment 
may  have  sanctioned;  but  such  forms  as 
»«  dampened,"  »» to  oflfeet,'*  •*  to  liquidize," 
*»  to  berate,"  "  interlying,"  *»  eliminative  " 
(with  a  very  doubtful  meaning),  and  **  recu- 
perative " — though  for  some  of  them  analogy 
and  authority  (hardly  necessity)  may  be 
pleaded — have  an  odd  sound  in  a  book  of 
scholarly  pretensions  ;  and,  for  different  rea- 
sons, his  repeated  recourse  to  "ovations" 
and  "  proclmtics  "  has  a  still  more  unpleas- 
ant effect.  Mr.  Kirk*s  metaphors  are  apt  to 
be  intricate  and  far-fetched.  We  admit  the 
license  of  historical  irony,  in  which  Mr.  Kirk 
is  fond  of  indulging,  but  we  do  not  see  what 
is  gained  by  calling  explorers  of  records 
'^  official  mousers,"  or  by  presenting  a  Duke 
of  Lorraine,  when  tempted  to  court  the  heir- 
ess of  Burgundy,  as  a  *'  less  desirable  gud- 
geon." And,  as  the  jest  is  his  own,  we  must 
say  it  is  a  rather  clumsy  one,  when,  speaking 
of  the  Emperor  Frederick's  shabby  slinking 
away  from  his  meeting  with  Charles,  he  tells 
lis  that  "  the  vessel  which  bore  Cassar  and  his 
mix-fortunes  floated  down  "  the  Moselle.  A 
writer,  too,  who  seeks  to  give  force  and  effect 
to  his  direct  statements  by  boldly  and  broadly 
touching,  as  he  passes,  a  point  lying  out  of 
his  way,  which  shows  the  largeness  of  his 
knowledge  or  the  vividness  of  his  impressions, 

•ought  to  remember  that  the  whole  effect  of 
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such  touches  depends  on  their  aooanejr,  i 
that  blunders  are  especially  dangeroas  wb 
a  rhetorical  hit  is  to  be  made.  In  «  work 
which  deals  largely  in  allusions  and  genenl 
statements,  our  trust  in  the  writer  is  di^ 
turbed  by  being  told  that  "  Citeauz  was  tbe 
head  of  the  great  (Carthusian  order ;  "  that  a 
resident  in  Paris  **  watched  tho  tranaport 
down  the  Seine  of  provisions  brought  to  tht 
capital/rom  the  adjacent  parts  of  Normandg;  " 
and  that  a  certain  learned  writer  had  "  i^ 
parently  forgotten  the  *  non  Angli  sed  ang^  * 
of  Poj>e  Gregory  7/7."  We  are  also  pn^ 
plexcd  when  we  find  him  speaking  of  thm 
different  places  '*  forming  the  vertices  of  aa 
equilateral  triangle  ;  "  when  he  translates  tht 
old  French  ''  mal-talent  "  ''  maladroitneM ; " 
and  when  we  find  *'  the  furious  element  pu^ 
suing  the  terror-stricken  fugitives  *  as  ifwiA 
talons^  ^*  given  as  the  version  of  "le  fta 
suivoit  les  gens  aulxtalonts"  (at  their  hsflk) 
**  de  touts  costes." 

In  spite  of  these  blemishes  and  slips,  aad 
of  a  still  deeper  defect — the  vrant  of  skill  aad 
power  to  control,  condense,  and  proportioa 
the  materials  for  a  large  work — Mr.  Kirk  fass 
unfolded  to  us,  in  increased  light  and 
est,  a  very  important  period.  His  sfa  _ 
lies  in  bringing  out  the  subtle  plaj  of  oppih 
site  characters  ;  and,  next,  in  setting  bebn 
us  very  distinctly  and  forcibly  the  oonna  of 
a  definite  transaction.  As  long  as  tho  stapj 
runs  along  among  the  scenes  and  catsstropboi 
of  the  struggle,  we  follow  readily,  and  witk 
interest.  But,  unfortunately  as  it  seems  ts 
us,  Mr.  Kirk  was  not  content  with  telling  a 
story — with  giving  a  narrative  of  cveDls.aBd 
their  immediate  causes,  oonneotions.  and  M- 
sults.  His  conception  of  his  work  seems  too 
large  for  the  subject  of  it — larger  than  ths 
subject  itself  is  calculated  to  support,  aad 
certainly  larger  than  what,  in  fact,  he  frti 
out  of  bis  subject.  He  views  the  strag^ 
between  Charles  and  Louis  as  a  great  po- 
litical crisis,  involving  great  oonfliels  ud 
changes  of  political  ideas,  and  dii 
of  political  power.  It  was  the  *'  last  i 
gle  which  feudalism  maintained  with  vofsl^ 
— with  the  principles  which  were  to  font  the 
basis  of  civil  government  and  natioiial  as 
during  the  three  succeeding  centuries.' 
manner  of  thinking  about  it  gives 
and  philosophical  dignity  to  a  writer's 
of  a  series  of  transactions ;  but  it  is  i 
satifliactory  generalisation  at  the  1 
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oihen  besides  Mr.  Kirk,  especially  the  French 
school,  have  adopted  it ;  and  it  has  the  effect 
of  distorting  the  plan  of  his  work,  by  making 
him  think  that  so  great  a  revolution  requires 
to  bo  treated  on  a  corresponding  scale,  and 
hy  misleading  him  as  to  the  true  import  and 
hearing  of  his  story.  Except  in  some^ arbi- 
trary interpretation  of  the  term,  feudalism 
■urviTed  both  Charles  and  Louis,  to  be  both 
the  support  and  the  danger  of  the  French 
Crown.  The  feudalism  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tary  was  not  the  feudalism  of  the  thirteenth ; 
hat  Louis,  as  well  as  Charles,  was  a  reprc- 
■eotative  of  feudalism,  and  depended  on  the 
ideas,  the  institutions,  and  the  obligations  of 
feudalism  for  his  strength  as  King  of  France. 
Nor  was  Louis  the  first  feudal  king  who  en- 
oonntered  force  with  craft,  and  attempted  to 
impose  the  curb  of  legal  reason  and  adminis- 
trative  skill  upon  the  violence  and  self-will 
of  military  nobles.  Louis,  in  his  notions  of 
policy  and  methods  of  government,  was 
doubtless  an  innovator.  lie  aimed  at  cen- 
tralizing ;  he  saw  the  importance  of  finance ; 
be  attempted  the  beginning  of  a  standing 
army  ;  but  so  did  Charles.  That  Charles 
tried  to  break  loose  from  his  allegiance  to  the 
French  Crown,  and  create  a  new  kingdom  out 
of  his  many  lordships,  was  not  because  he 
was  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  feudal inm  and 
wanted  to  maintain  it  against  other  tenden- 
eies,  but  because  he  was  an  ambitious  and 
•spiring  prince.  The  real  interest  of  the 
•tory  is  not  one  of  principles,  but  of  persons. 
It  is  the  contrast,  not  between  the  efforts  and 
]»laiis  of  obstinate  but  failing  feudalism  and 
thoee  of  aggressive  and  victorious  royalty, 
hut  between  the  policy  and  achievements  of 
%n  impetuous  and  violent  soldier  and  those 
of  a  iar-sighted  and  patient  politician  ;  and  it 
is  in  this  point  of  view  that  Mr.  Kirk  finds 
tiimself,  in  fact,  obliged  to  treat  his  subject. 
Xle  eertainly  succeeds  in  putting  the  two  men 
liefore  us  in  the  clearest  light  and  sharpest 
opposition ;  and,  though  he  takes  a  good  deal 
of  space  for  what  he  wants  to  do,  tlie  result 
is  iQ  the  end  powerful  and  striking.  But  on 
the  opposition  and  struggle  of  principles,  so- 
cial or  political,  we  do  not  see  that  he  throws 
•ny  light  whatever.  It  was  by  his  personal 
qoalities  and  his  singular  good  fortune  that ' 
LtMiis  came  off  the  conqueror,  and  the  result . 
of  his  victory  was  the  consolidation  of  the 
monarchy,  and  the  addition  to  it  of  provinces 
irhieh  had  been  fiefs.    But  Mr.  Kirk  fiiilfl  to 


show  us  with  any  sufficient  distinctness  what 
the  qualities  or  the  fortune  of  either  Charlee 
or  Louis  had  to  do  with  the  reaction,  the  last 
struggles,  and  the  defeat  of  feudalism.  Ex- 
cept so  far  as  we  vaguely  suppose  that  we  see 
the  violent  temper  of  feudalism  in  the  one 
and  the  more  astute  temper  of  modern  gov- 
ernment in  the  other,  the  treatment  of  the 
history  as  a  contest  between  feudalism  and 
royalty  is  misleading. 

The  course  of  the  history,  indeed,  as  it  is 
actually  presented  to  us,  and  Mr.  Kirk's 
keen  and  truthful  appreciation  of  real  facts 
as  they  occurred,  correct  this  misapprehen- 
sion. But  the  supposed  necessity  of  view- 
ing the  subject  in  a  philosophical  way,  of 
pointing  out  its  more  general  and  its  less 
obvious  bearings,  of  putting  it  into  its  true 
place  among  the  great  experiences  of  Euro- 
pean history,  and  using  it  to  test  or  to  illus- 
trate social  and  political  theories,  have  led 
Mr.  Kirk  into  a  great  deal  of  writing,  the 
lengthiness  of  which  is  not  compensated  by 
any  adequate  amount  of  new  and  instruc- 
tive reflection.  He  is  acute,  observant,  and 
thoughtful ;  but  it  requires  more  than  this 
to  sustain  the  reader's  interest  through  di- 
gressions and  disquisitions,  suggested  it  may 
be  by  the  story,  but  not  wanted  to  explain 
it,  and  interrupting  it  where  perhaps  its 
continuous  "course  furnishes  the  best  expla- 
nation of  it.  It  requires  something  very 
original,  very  profound,  very  comprehensive 
and  lucid,  to  reconcile  ns  to  a  pause  in  the 
struggle  between  Charles  and  Louis,  that  we 
may  review  generally  the  political  tendencies 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  origin  of  monarchy 
in  modem  Europe,  and  the  true  way  of  judg- 
ing of  the  influence  of  standing  armies  in 
constitutional  governments.  That  Lord  Ma- 
caulay  was  able  successfully  to  interweave 
such  discussions  into  his  history  is  no  reason 
why  every  other  clever  historian  should  emu- 
late him ;  and  when  such  discussion  is  not 
only  not  necessary,  but  irrelevant,  the  reader 
has  a  greater  grievance.  No  doubt  a  history 
of  Charles  and  Louis  must  touch  on  contem- 
porary English  politics ;  but  we  do  not  see 
that  half  a  chapter  on  the  Wars  of  the  Roses 
is  therefore  in  place.  Nor  is  the  digres- 
sion the  less  wearisome  because  it  gives  Mr. 
Kirk  an  opportunity  to  lay  down  some  gen- 
eral axioms  about  English  history,  such  as 
that  it  has,  *'  from  all  ages  down  to  the 
present  time,  exhibited  a  continual  seriee  of 
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revolationa,'*  to  remark  on  the  inferiority  of 
Englisli  historical  records  of  this  period  to 
foreign  ones  of  the  same  age,  to  tell  us  that 
the  ^'  guide-posts  of  English  history  "  at  this 
time  are  mostly  false,  and  to  suggest  that 
the  first  step  towards  a  real  knowledge  of  it 
should  perhaps  bo  **  to  throw  the  so-called 
English  chroniclers  out  of  window." 

Mr.  Kirk,  who  has  no  sympathy  with  what 
he  supposes  Charles's  cause,  has  the  same 
sort  of  admiration  for  Charles's  character 
and  life  which  Republicans  out  of  Europe 
are  said  to  have  felt  for  the  Emperor  Nicholas. 
Charles,  like  the  czar,  was  the  representative 
of  an  indefensible  and  doomed  system  ;  but 
he  represented  it  grandly.  The  system  was 
a  frightful  one — selfish,  cruel,  insolently  re- 
gardless of  the  good  of  man,  of  all  the  rights 
an4  moralities  and  sanctities  of  human  life ; 
and  he  did  not  shrink  from  carrying  out  the 
system.  But  he  had  virtues  which  even  am- 
bition, injustice,  pride,  and  barbarity  could 
not  obscure,  ^ir.  Kirk  tells  at  full  length, 
and  as  it  never  was  told  before  in  English,  the 
piteous  tale  of  Dinant  and  the  great  city  of 
Liege,  destroyed  from  off  the  face  of  the  earth 
after  the  fashion  of  Eastern  conquerors,  to 
assuage  the  wrath  of  Charles.  He  transcribes 
in  full  the  speech  of  Charles  to  the  Estates  of 
Flanders,  unmatched,  perhaps,  among  the  in- 
solent words  of  princes,  for  its  audacious  and 
overbearing  defiance  of  acknowledged  rights. 
He  goes  fully  into  all  Charles's  schemes  for 
making  his  daughter  the  price  of  arrange- 
ments which  should  open  to  him  the  path  to 
the  imperial  throne.  Yet  Mr.  Kirk's  imag- 
ination can  hardly  resist  the  fascination  of 
Charles's  strength  of  soul  and  lofliness  of 
purpose.  In  an  age  and  a  country  of  un- 
bridled profligacy,  he  was  sternly  self-coin- 
manding.  Terrible  in  his  vengeance,  he  was 
rigorously  just  in  the  ordinary  administration 
of  law,  and  an  exception  to  all  the  soldiers  of 
his  day  in  his  inexorable  severity  of  disci- 
pline, and  in  his  care  for  the  protection  of 
women  ;  and,  great  as  were  his  designs,  they 
never  tempted  him  to  betray  an  ally,  though 
he  may  have  refused  to  be  bound  by  an  en- 
gagement to  a  treacherous  enemy.  Steadfast, 
resolute,  serious,  proud  beyond  the  measure 
of  man,  unscrupulous,  but  not  a  dissembler 
— with  no  great  compass  of  thought,  but  clear 
and  direct  in  his  views  and  plans — irritable, 
melancholy,  overshadowed  by  a  presentment 
of  an  early  end  to  his  glory,  and  ono  which 


in  its  bitterness  and  shame  should  avenge  tt 
blood  shed  at  Dinant  and  Li^ge— be  hu  i 
his  contrast  and  foil  the  wily,  mocking,  c 
tempered  Louis,  accepting  failure  and  morti- 
fication with  laughing  resignation,  never  fit»i 
idle  self-respect  struggling  vainly -aguml 
inevitable  humiliation,  but  aatonishiDg  the 

,  world  by  the  vivacity,  the  Belf-ponBession,  tbi 
completeness  with  which  be  went  throo^ 
with  it.    In  the  king  we  have  a  tentative  tod 
experimental  schemer,  inexhaustible  in  ei- 
pcdients,  delighting  in  the  mere  exercise  and 
amusement  of  overreaching  and  entrapping, 
and  rapidly,  almost  from  sheer  restlcisnca 
and  fertility  of  imagination,  exchanging  one 
device  and  train  of  policy  for  another :  but 
all  the  while — amid  all  this  outiRfard  show 
of  instability,  of  indiffierenoe  to  appearaoeei 
and  custom,  of  cynical  amusement,  of  gty 
and  light-hearted  volubility,  of  insensibility 
to  a  shame  which  would  have  broken  tbe 
spirit  of  any  other  prince — he  is  devoted 
inwardly,  with  immovable  purpose,  to  one 
great  political  end,  to  which  many  diffcient 

I  roads  might  lead  and  might  have  to  be  tried 

'  — the  making  himself  master  in  Franoe  ;  the 
first  and  indispensable  step  to  which  vraa  tbe 
ruin  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy. 

I  The  present  volumes  only  go  down  to  Ihe 
beginning  of  the  Swiss  war.  This  is  tbe  pari 
of  the  story  on  which  Mr.  Kirk  demanda  aa 
entire  reversal  of  the  ordinary  judgment 
against  Charles.  The  overthrow  of  hia  ambe 
tion  by  Swiss  patriotism  amd  valor  le  one  of  tbe 
commonplaces  of  history.  Mr.  Kirk  nnder- 
takes  to  make  out  that  Charlee  vras  abeolately 
innocent  of  any  wrongs  to  the  Confederacyi 
and  that  the  quarrel  of  which  Morat  and 
Granson  were  the  end  was  tbe  sole  reealt  of 
the  matchless  craft  of  Louis  to  deetrqy  him. 
Ordinary  history  has  done  Louis  injottioey 
and  not  given  to  the  artist  the  fall  gloiy  of 
his  great  stroke  of  genius  ;  and  Mr.  Kirk  do- 
lights  in  the  opportunity  of  repairing  tbo  in* 
justice.    The  Swiss  were  the  unprovoked,  tbo 

:  treacherous  aggressors ;  and  thej  qoamlM 

'  with  their  old  and  stanchest  friend ;  they  g»v« 
up  their  old  policy  of  isolation,  to  enter  into 
a  league  against  Burgundy,  aa  the  meroen- 
aries  of  Louis.  There  is  abeolately  no  trMOt 
Mr.  Kirk  maintains,  of  any  the  moet  distant 
design  on  Charles's  part  against  Swim  indo- 
pendence  or  Swiss  rights.  There  ii,  be  oon- 
tends,  the  most  abundant  proof  of  tbo  ia« 

.  trigues  of  Louis  to  leconeiio  Sigimond  of 


kirk's  histost  of  chakles  thb  bold. 
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>  liii  M  enemies  the  Swiss  Confed- 
1  there  is  dear  evidence  of  the  way 
tfie  Swiss  agents  of  Louis  employed 
■entaiions,  bis  promises,  and  his 

ndooe  the  Cantons  to  join  in  an 
rhkfa,  when  onoe  formed,  was  imme- 
it  in  motion  against  the  unsuspoct^ 
twtbnding  Duke  of  Burgundy .  Mr. 
m  oot  a  strong  case,  hut  it  is  mani- 

«v  parti  case.  He  oertainly  puts 
;bt  all  that  the  world  at  that  day 
thonght  of  Charles's  policy.  On 
*9  own  showing,  Charles,  when  the 
*  the  Upper  Rhine  declared  against 
preparing  on  the  Lower  Rhine,  in 
orate  of  Cologne,  a  basis  for  estab- 
is  power  on  the  river.  Again,  the 
■a  mle  in  Alsace,  under  Peter  Von 


Hagenbaoh,  was  what  stirred  and  quickened 
the  fear  and  hatred  of  bis  Swiss  and  German 
neighbors.  Mr.  Kirk  thinks  llaganbach's 
atrocities  exaggerated.  This  is  possible  ;  but 
if  they  are  to  be  disbelieved  because  Ha- 
genbach  made  many  enemies,  the  worst  men 
have  a  great  advantage  given  them  in  history. 
Mr.  Kirk  has  opened  an  extremely  important 
view  of  the  events  which  led  to  the  downfall 
of  Charles,  but  his  account  has  strong  inter- 
nal improbabilities,  and  his  chain  of  evidence 
is  by  no  means  complete  or  conclusive.  A 
judgment  on  the  question  as  well-informed 
as  his,  but  more  impartial  and  comprehensive, 
is  needed  before  the  view  which  he  sets  be- 
fore us  of  Charleses  entire  innocence,  and  of 
the  flagrant  corruption  and  baseness  of  the 
Swiss  Confederacy,  can  be  accepted. 


<yREILLT  ON  THB  «' NATGTTBS." 

banquet  to  the  Irish  Brigade,  recently, 
jif  fong,  bj  Private  Miles  (VReiUy,  was 

•  air  of  «  The  Low-Baoked  Oar/'  and  re- 
h  applause.] 

IS  'tis  a  bumio*  shame 

)  the  navgurs  fight ; 

be  thrado  of  bein*  kilt 

bat  to  the  white ; 

me,  upon  my  sowl ! 

il  are  we  here, 

abo  be  murthered  in  place  of  myself 

J  day  in  the  year  ! 

"ery  day  in  the  year,  boys, 

A  every  hour  in  the  day, 

i^t  to  be  kilt  I*d  divide  wid  him, 

*  divil  a  word  PU  aay. 

wild  commotion 
n't  at  all  object 
I  body  should  stop  a  ball 
a  eomin'  for  me  direct ;   , 
red  of  a  Southern  baynot, 
il  are  we  here, 
and  let  Sambo  take  it 
f  day  in  the  year  ! 
ery  day  in  the  year,  boys, 
'  wid  none  of  your  nasty  pride, 

fright  in  a  Southern  baynot  prod 
fiambo  ril  divide. 

rho  object  to  Sambo 
take  his  place  and  fight : 
Bttfaer  to  have  a  naygur's  hue 
li^  that's  wake  and  whits  ; 


Though  Sambo's  black  as  the  ace  of  spades. 

His  finger  a  thrigger  can  pull. 
And  his  eye  runs  sthraight  on  the  barreLsights 
From  under  its  thatch  of  wool ! 
So  hear  me  all,  boys,  darlings, 

Don't  think  I*m  tippin'  you  chaff 
The  right  to  be  kilt  I'll  divide  wid  him, 
And  give  him  the  largest  half ! 


Amono  the  articles  recently  discovered  at  Pom- 
peii, says  the  Chronique  des  Arts,  is  a  small  head 
of  Juno,  in  silver,  of  exquisite  workmanship; 
also  the  body,  in  silver,  but  broken  ;  a  bridle-bit 
in  bronxc :  a  lamp  in  the  same  metal  complete, 
with  cover,  suspending  chain,  and  extinguisher; 
a  patera ;  a  large  and  handsome  vase,  with  the 
handles  terminated  by  winged  genii  holding  a 
oornucopisB;  other  small  vases  in  bronze;  and  a 
seal  in  that  metal  bearing  the  name  of  the  mas- 
ter of  the  house  in  which  the  articles  were  found 
—  Luoio  Comelio  Diadumeno. 


**  L'lNTE!n>ANT  Ralph,  et  autres  Histoires,  par 
Miss  M.  £.  Braddon,"  is  a  collection  of  Miss  Brad- 
don's  smaller  tales  translated  into  French  by  M. 
Charles  Derosne. 


*<Lrs  Etats  Confederes  d'Am^rique,  viaites 
en  1868  ;  M^moire  address^  a  S.  M.  Napoleon 
III.,"  is  the  title  of  M.  C.  Oirard's  semi-ofl^ial 
pami^let.  Just  poblished  at  Parts  by  Dento. 
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From  The  N.  T.  Tribmie,  13  Feb. 
THE  GOSPEL  IN  EGYPT. 
CSorrespondenoe  of  the  Tribune. 
DoNGOLA,  III.,  Jan.  20,  1864. 

Not  long  siooe  I  received  a  call  from  a  pop- 
ular preacher.  During  the  week  be  works  at 
wagons.  When  he  prepares  his  sermons  I  do 
not  know.  He  always  has  large  congrega- 
tions. I  have  always  taken  him  to  be  a  harm- 
less, inofiensivc  man.  I  have  felt  a  little  bit- 
ter toward  him  for  some  time,  because,  in 
fitting  a  couple  of  wagon-wheels  for  me,  he 
used  such  poor  timber,  which  was  rails,  and 
made  such  loose  joints  that,  under  a  moderate 
load,  one  wheel  broke  down,  and  the  other  is 
likely  to  give  away  at  any  time.  However, 
the  ten  dollars  I  paid  him  must  be  considered 
so  much  in  support  of  the  gospel,  though  most 
of  it  was  in  coffee. 

It  was  Saturday  afternoon,  and  I  saw,  at  a 
glance,  that  it  was  a  particular  visit,  for  the 
bosom  and  collar  of  his  shirt  had  more  blue- 
ing in  them  than  for  every-day  wear.  It  is 
likely  that  he  called  because  I  went  to  hear 
him  preach  the  previous  Sunday.  On  that 
occasion  his  text  was  from  2  Samuel,  22 :  34 : 
**  He  maketh  my  feet  like  hinds'  feet,  and 
setteth  me  in  high  places."  As  he  could  not 
read  very  well,  ho  had  mistaken  **  hinds  "  for 
*'  hens,"  and,  upon  this  reading,  he  built  his 
discourse,  going  on  to  show  that  as  the  feet 
of  hens  are  made  to  hold  fast  to  a  stick  or  to 
the  branch  of  a  tree,  they  sleep  securely, 
while  without  such  feet  they  would  fall  off. 
So  it  was  in  Christian  life ;  the  feet  are  faith, 
the  branch  is  the  promises  which  are  taken 
hold  of,  and  by  this  means  the  Christian  is, 
according  to  the  word,  **  set  up  in  high 
places ;  "  and  though  the  rain  may  fall,  aud 
the  wind  blow,  he  is  safe.  For  more  than 
half  an  hour  he  enlarged  on  the  text  in  this 
manner,  while  his  hearers  wondered  at  his 
ability  to  explain  the  Scriptures.  For  some 
weeks  before  I  had  been  sick ;  in  fact,  had 
the  ngue,  and  had  gone  to  meeting  hoping  to 
feel  better ;  but  the  seats  were  slabs,  with  no 
backs,  and  one  of  the  legs  came  up  through 
so  very  near  where  I  sat,  that  my  back  almost 
gave  out,  and  would  have  wholly  done  so  had 
I  not  been  interested  in  the  sermon. 

We  soon   became  sociable.     In   speaking 
of  some  deserters  who  had  gone  to  Canada, 
he  said  there  was  quite  a  dispute  in  some 
settlements,  and  he  o^ked  me  how  it  was,  for  I 
be  thought  I  knew,  <*Ib  Canada  a  Slave] 


State,  or  is  it  not? "    Again,  qfmtking  of 
himBelf  and  bis  preaching,  he  aaid  be  did 
not  compare  himself  to  St.  Paal,  beoftoie  Si. 
Paul  understood  English  Grammar,  and  he 
did  not.    Some  people  are  likdj  to  think 
that  I  make  up  these  and  other  things  I  hafs 
written  about  the  ignorance  here,  hot  I  as- 
sure them  they  are  true.    Let  one  live  h«e 
only  a  short  time  and  be  will  see  they  are  n. 
After  a  little  our  preacher  said :  *'  I  aa 
told  you  have  a  power  of  books ;  if  joa've  bo 
objections  I  would  like  to  look  «t  *em.    I 
think  a  heap  of  laming  and  of  them  as  is  tiy- 
in'  to  git  edication."    There  was  no  ol^jee- 
tion.     I  have  only  about  two  hondred  vol- 
umes ;  he  probably  never  saw  so  many  in  all 
his  life,  but  he  glanced  over  them  almoit  as 
if  he  bad  vn-itten  them.    Nothing  is  man 
common  with  such  men  than  attempts  at  ap- 
pearing to  know  everything,  and  if  called 
upon  for  an  opinion,  they  will  ask  questiooB 
implying  that  they  are  wholly  acquainted 
with  the  matter ;  but  they  will  slyly  vrait  till 
they  get  the  answer  from  you,  then  they  re- 
peat it,  and  add,  **  Ob,  yes,  that's  right — ^I al- 
ways knew  it."    1  confess  I  waa  taken  a 
little  aback  by  the  swifl,  carelees  roiling 
of  his  eyes,  and    by  his  suddenly  taking 
down  a  book,  flirting  over  the  leaves,  and 
then  putting  it  back,  but  I  thought  it  would 
be  no  harm  to  tost  him  a  little.     I  had  among 
a  few  similar  books,  a  copy  of  Finden's 
Moore,  printed  in  London,  on  coetly  paper, 
elegantly  bound,  and  intended  to  illusteate 
the  female  characters  of  this  poet.     On  the 
leflt-hand  page  is  the  picture  of  a  beautifbl 
Indy,  on  the  opposite  page  a  few  lines  of 
verse,  in  large,  clear  type,  from  which  the 
artist  drew  his  design.    Of  these  there  are 
some  fifly  or  sixty,  all  finely  engraved.    See- 
ing that  his  hands  were  clean,  I  reached  him 
the  book,  telling  him  it  was  a  very  choice 
one,  that  it  cost  so  many  dollars,  and  that  I 
did  not  show  it  to  every  one.     After  he  bad 
looked  it  over  a  spell,  and,  as  I  clearly  saw 
without  being  at  all  attmcted  by  the  engrav- 
ings, he  said  that  if  he  had  time  to  read,  this 
would  be  the  very  book  be  wanted,  for  he 
could  get  many  things  from  it  in  preparing 
his  sermons.     I  had  no  doubt  of  his  sincerity, 
and  that  he  came  to  this  conclusion  because 
the  letters  are  Jarge  and  the.  reading  seemed 
easy. 

He  soon  got  through  looking  at  the  book, 
then  taking  a  seat,  be  arranged  hia  ahirt-eol- 
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lBr»  fanithed  ap  bis  hair,  as  if  a  little  em- 
Iwi  I  ■Mild,  and  nid  that  his  basiness  in  coming 
to  see  me  was  to  get  me  to  become  a  preacher. 
Of  coarse  I  started  at  this  ;  but  be  was  fully 
prepared  to  urge  the  matter,  and  he  told  me 
liow  much  good  I  could  do  with  my  learning, 
bow  soals  are  perishing,  and  how  the  harvest 
b  ripe.  All  I  needed  to  start  with  was  a  lit- 
He  more  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  which 
I  ooold  get  by  reading  them,  and  from  the 
preachers  ;  in  fact,  he  himself  would  tell  me 
all  he  knew  ;  and  if  I  would  only  try,  in  a 
taw  months  I  would  become  one  of  the  first 
pNachers  in  the  country. 

I  told  him  I  had  read  of  One  who  beside  be- 
ing a  Preacher  was  also  a  Doctor,  and  I  al- 
ways thought  it  would  be  an  honor  to  any 
one  to  imitate  him,  but  I  was  afraid  that  if  I 
■boold  try  to  do  so  I  would  get  into  trouble. 

"  I  guess  not,"  said  he ;  »*  but  if  doct'rin's 
»  part  on't,  youWe  got  a  heap  o'  that  al- 
ready. Did  he  live  bur,  in  Eelinoi,  or  up  to 
the  Northud,  whar  you  come  from?  " 

'«  No,  he  lived  in  the  East." 

<*  Oh,  yes,  a  Yankee  like  you  is.  What 
did  yoa  say  his  name  was?  " 

**  I  have  never  seen  him ;  I  only  read  of 
bim." 

"Was  it  Wesley?" 

*<  I  think  not.  A  good  many  years  ago  I 
fint  read  about  him  in  a  book  a  little  hard  to 
understand,  it  seems.  Though  he  preached 
both  Sundays  and  week-days,  he  was  thought 
00  much  of  as  a  doctor  that  they  sent  for  him 
»  good  many  miles,-and  he  had  a  very  great 
pimctice." 

"  Calomel,  or  steam  7  " 

*'  That  is  not  known,  for  his  medicine  sel- 
dom was  seen." 

••Was  it  a  harsh  medicine ?  " 

"Very  mild." 

••  Twouldn't  do  for  this  country.  The 
liter's  what's  the  matter  with  us,  and  nothings 
00  good  for  this  as  blue  mass.  'Pcam  like  he 
was  a  smart  chap.  He  didn't  preach  from 
DO  notes,  I  reckon." 

•*  I  cannot  say  how  this  was ;  but  in  the 
abort  reports  we  have  of  his  sermons  they 
teemed  carefully  studied,  and  every  word  was 
in  its  proper  place." 

•*  That  don't  'mount  to  shucks,"  said  the 
preacher.  **  I  remember,  it's  now  onto  two 
jear,  I  had  a  'pintment  to  preach  in  old 
Jonaeboro,  for  the  fust  time,  and  as  there  is 
»  power  0'  lawyers,  marchants,  and  sich  kr- 
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need  men  in  that  town,  thinks  I  to  myself, 
and  says  I,  I  must  show  'em  what  a  sarmon 
is,  and  I  will,  and  if  for  nothin'  more  than 
to  do  honor  to  old  Union  County,  and  I  picked 
out  my  tez,  airly  Monday  morning,  not  intend- 
in'  to  do  a  lick  0'  work  all  the  week,  and  I 
didn't,  for  every  momin'  I  went  out  away  off 
into  the  woods,  and  into  a  big  sink  hole,  and 
I  said,  this  rock  is  the  cheer,  and  them  trees 
is  the  lawyers,  and  I  took  my  tez,  and  then 
I  preached,  sometimes  one  way,  sometimes 
t'other,  till  I  got  the  fust  part  as  I  wanted  it, 
and  I  said,  FouVeall  right ;  lUl  preach  you; 
and  so  I  went  on  till  I  got  'em  all  right ; 
then  I  put  *em  together  and  preached  'em  to- 
gether,' and  I  thought  I  had  'em  as  they  or- 
ter  be ;  I  thought  I  had  the  beet  sarmon  as 
ever  was  preached,  and  I  don't  know  but  I 
had  ;  but,  you  see,  when  I  got  into  the  school- 
house,  which  was  chock  full,  and  Td  prayed 
and  gin  out  the  himes,  and  took  my  tez,  and 
got  a  little  way,  jest  as  I  had  it,  things  got 
kinder  tangled,  and  I  made  the  fifth  part  come 
afore  the  second  part,  and  I  told  a  part  of  an 
antidote  I'd  told  afore,  and  they  was  a  be- 
ginnin'  to  laugh,  when,  seeing  what  a  scrape 
I'd  got  into,  I  jest  threw  it  all  away,  and 
preached  as  I'd  allers  preached,  when  I  felt 
free,  and  I  never  was  so  happy  in  my  life ; 
and  when  I  got  through  they  was  so  solemn 
you  could  a  heard  a  pin  drap.  But  I  don*t 
want  to  interrupt  you  with  no  long  stories. 
Go  on  about  the  Preacher." 

**  Yes.  In  doctoring  he  made  out  well 
enough— nobody  found  any  fault  with  him ; 
but  in  preaching  he  got  into  difficulty.  More 
than  this,  he  was  poor  and  had  no  influential 
kin  folks  to  help  him,  so  that  only  the  poorest 
people  cared  much  about  him  ;  and  in  all  his 
preaching  there  were  only  two  or  three  largo 
planters  who  liked  him,  and  these  were  afraid 
to  have  it  known.  To  show  yon  what  kind 
of  doctrine  he  preached  I  will  say  that  in  the 
first  sermon  of  which  the  book  gives  an  ac- 
count, he  said  that  the  Lord's  Spirit  vras 
upon  him,  that  he  had  been  anointed  to 
preach  to  poor  folks,  so  that  he  could  cure 
those  whose  hearts  were  broken,  that  he 
might  preach  liberty  to  the  captives,  to  cure 
sore  eyes,  and  set  at  liberty  anybody  that  vras 
hurt." 

••  Just  as  I  ezpected,"  interrupted  the 
preacher,  ••  a  preachin'  liberty  to  the  captives, 
which  means  slaves.  We  had  them  kind  down 
in  Alabam,  and  every  one  on  'em   was  an 
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Abolish ioner — a  black-hearted  Abolish ioner  ; 
but  they  soon  got  enough  on  it.  Tbat^s  the 
waj  they  all  talk.  Only  think  of  a  man  call- 
ing hiseelf  a  preacher,  and  a  sayin'  he^s  an- 
inted  to  preach  sich  stuff,  when  the  Bible 
says,  *  cussed  be  Canan ' — which  is  niggers, 
which  God  made  to  be  slaves — slaves  allers. 
What  did  you  say  his  name  was?  May  be 
I  heam  of  him  down  in  Alabam." 

**  I  hardly  think  you  ever  heard  of  him. 
If  you  did,  you  seem  to  think  little  enough  of 
him.'' 

**  In  course  I  don't  think  nothin'  of  him. 
But  what  become  of  him." 

<*  Well  he  preached  this  kind  of  doctrine 
two  or  three  years,  and  a  good  many  got  to 
going  to  hear  him,  and  he  kept  doctoring, 
too,  and  gi>ing  to  see  whoever  sent  for  him ; 
but  it  was  the  sermons  which  made  disturb- 
ance, and  so  much  disturbance  that  they 
wouldn't  let  him  preach  in  the  meeting- 
houses, till  at  last,  as  bo  was  camping  out 


one  night,  they  got  a  hold  of  him.  Tb^ 
had  a  kind  of  a  trial  right  away,  and,  thongfi 
the  law  was  on  bis  side,  they  took  off  hit 
clothes  and  spit  on  bim,  and  whipped  him, 
and  then  fastened  bim  up  to  a  tree  tall  he 
died." 

<<Sarved  him  right!  sarved  him  right!" 
said  the  preacher.  *<  All  sich  orfter  awing. 
They've  done  wns  nor  that  down  Sooth  ;  th^ 
burnt  'em  ;  yes,  they  bamt  'em.  It  kinder 
seems  to  me  I  heam  of  this  Tery  feller  aforo 
I  oome  away.  Was't  Woods,  or  Tiirkina,  or 
Hensbaw?    One  or  t'other,  I  reckon." 

<*  Yes,  yon  must  have  heard  of  him.  It 
would  be  singular  if  you  had  not.  His  name 
was  Jesus  Christ." 

The  preacher  started  ap,  red  with  rage; 
he  seized  his  hat,  and,  departing,  aaid, — 

*<  I  don't  want  to  have  nothm*  to  do  with 
you  !  I  don't  want  to  have  nothin'  to  do  with 
you !    I  don't  want  to  have  nothin'  to  do  with 


you! 


N.  C.  M. 


Chinese  CarcinxioN. — The  following  account 
of  a  recent  crucifixion  in  China  is  by  Mr.  James 
Jones,  of  Amoy,  who  witnessed  the  execution  on 
the  l28tli  October.  The  victim  was  a  well-known 
thief,  whose  principal  offence  was  that  of  stealing 
young  girls  and  selling  them  for  prostitutes.  On 
his  trial  before  his  judge  he  refused  to  criminate 
himself,  although  repeatedly  scourged  until  his 
back  WAS  raw.  If  a  female  witness  f-iils  in  giv- 
ing a'itisf;ictory  evidence  in  a  court  of  justice, 
she  is  Iwiten  with  a  leather  strap  across  the 
mouth.  His  wife,  desirous  ofsparing  her  husband, 
refiu»ctl  to  give  evidence,  but  after  two  or  three 
applications  of  the  strap  her  courage  gave  way. 
She  ci>ufo:«sed  his  guilt,  at  the  same  time  admit- 
ting that  two  hundred  dollars  of  the  money  so  do- 
rived  was  hidden  in  the  sea  near  the  beach.  Ofil- 
cers  were  sent  to  search,  and  finding  the  dollars 
in  the  place  indicated,  the  prisoner  was  sentenced 
to  decapitation — lieomeil  by  the  Chinese  the  most 
severe  of  punishments,  beoiuse  they  imagine  that 
if  a  man  le:»ve»  this  world  minus  any  of  his  mem- 
ber?, he  ApfHjars  in  the  same  condition  in  the  next 
The  culprit  therefore  prayed  to  be  crucified  in- 
stead of  being  Whesidetl.  *  The  cross  was  of  the 
Latin  form,  the  fixit  being  inserted  in  a  stout 
plank,  and  the  criminal,  standing  on  a  boanl, 
had  nails  driven  through  his  feet,  his  hands 
stretcheil  and  nailed  to  the  cross-beam.  His  legs 
were  f;\steneil  to  the  crow  with  an  in.»n  chain,  and 
his  arms  Unind  with  cords,  and  on  the  cord  n^uuil 
his  waist  wns  inserted  a  piece  of  wootl  on  which 
was  written  his  name  ana  oflence  ;  a  similar  piece 
on  his  right  arm  conUined  his  sentence— namely, 
to  THudn  on  the  croos  day  aad  night  antil  he 


j  died  ;  another  on  his  left  arm  had  the  name  of  the 
judge,  with  his  titles  and  offices.  The  criminal 
was  nailed  to  the  cross  inside  the  Tamun  in  the 
I  presence  of  the  magistrate,  and  then  carried  by 
I  four  coolies  to  one  of  the  principal  thorongfafioes 
I  leading  from  the  city,  where  he  was  left  during 
I  the  day,  but  removed  at  night  inside  the  prison, 
I  for  fiear  of  his  friends  attempting  to  reacne  him, 
!  and  again  carried  forth  aidayli^t  in  charge  cf 
'  two  soldiers. 

He  was  crucified  at  noon  on  the  Wednead^,  and 
Mr.  Jones  conversed  with  him  at  five  in  the  evo^ 
ing.  He  complained  of  pain  in  the  chest,  and 
thirst  On  Thursday  he  slqit  for  some  hours 
when  the  cross  was  laid  down  within  the  gaol 
compound.  No  one  was  allowed  to  supply  him 
with  food  or  drink,  and  daring  the  day  there  was 
quite  a  fair  in  front  of  the  cross,  people  being 
attracted  from  a  distance,  and  the  sweetmeat  ven- 
dors driving  a  large  trade.  On  Saturday  he  was 
still  alive,  when  the  Taotai  was  appealed  to  1^  w 
foreigner  to  put  an  end  to  the  wretches  sofT 
and  he  immediately  gave  orders  that  vli 
should  be  a^lministered,  which  he  expected  \ 
,  proiluce  immediate  death,  bat  the  resalt 
otherwise,  and  at  sunset,  when  the  cron  was  t 
{  ken  within  the  gaol,  two  soldiers  with  atoat  hai 
boos  broke  both  his  legs,  and  then  straiwled  hn 
Mr.  Jones  sa3rs  that  all  the  Chinese  with  ir^' 
he  has  convened  assert  that  eroeifixion  is  a  i 
em  punishment  ;  and  looking  at  the  i 
of  passages  in  the  exeeation  with  the  narraliT 
of  the  New  Testament,  he  coneeives  the  idaa.aM 
have  been  introdoosd  through  the  Jeaaita. 


SU8FIRIA   ENS18. 
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SUSPIBIA  ENSIB. 

Mourn  do  more  fbr  our  dead, 

Liaid  in  their  rest  serene; 
With  the  teacs  a  Land  hath  shed 

Their  graves  shall  ever  be  green. 

Ever  their  fair,  true  glory 
Fondly  shall  tame  rehearse— 

Light  of  legend  and  story. 
Flower  of  marble  and  verse ! 

(Wilt  thou  forget,  0  Mother  ! 

How  thy  darlings,  day  by  day. 
For  thee,  and  with  fearless  faces. 

Journeyed  the  darksome  way; 
Went  down  to  death  in  the  war-ship, 

And  on  the  bare  hillside  layT) 

For  the  Giver  they  ^ve  their  breath. 
And  *tis  now  no  time  to  mourn; 

Lo,  of  their  dear,  brave  death 
A  mighty  Nation  is  bom  ! 

But  a  long  lament  for  others, 
Dying  for  Darker  Powers  !  — 

Those  that  once  were  our  brothers. 
Whose  children  shall  yet  be  ours. 

That  a  People,  haughty  and  brave, 

(Warriors,  old  and  young  !) 
Should  lie  in  a  bloody  grave, 

And  never  a  dirge  be  sung  ! 

We  may  look  with  woe  on  the  dead, 
Wc  may  smooth  their  lids,  'tis  true. 

For  the  veins  of  a  common  red 
And  the  Mother's  milk  we  drew. 

But  alas,  how  vainly  bleeds 

The  breast  that  is  bared  for  crime  ! 

Who  8hall  dare  hymn  the  deeds 
That  else  had  been  all  sublime  7 

Were  it  alien  steel  that  clashed, 
They  hod  guarded  each  inch  of  sod; 

But  the  angry  valor  dashed 
On  the  awful  shield  of  God  ! 

(Ah— if  for  some  great  Good— 
On  some  giant  Evil  hurled — 

The  Thirty  Millions  had  stood 

-Gainst  the  might  of  a  banded  world  !) 

But  now  to  the  long,  long  Night 
They  pass,  as  they  ne'er  had  been—: 

A  stranger  and  sadder  sight 
Thau  ever  the  sun  hath  seen. 

For  his  waning  beams  illume 

A  vast  and  a  sullen  train 
Going  down  to  the  gloom— 

One  wretched  and  drear  refirain. 
The  only  line  on  their  tomb — 

"  They  died— and  they  died  in  Ttb ! " 


Gk)ne— ah  me  1— to  the  grate. 
And  never  one  note  of  song  ! — 

The  Muse  would  weep  for  the  brave, 
But  how  shall  she  chant  the  wrong? 

For  a  wayward  wench  is  she — 
One  that  rather  would  wait 

With  Old  John  Brown  at  the  tree 
Than  Stonewall  dying  in  state. 

When,  for  the  wrongs  that  were. 
Hath  she  lilted  a  single  stave  7 

Enow,  proud  hearts,  that,  with  her, 
'Tis  not  enough  to  be  brave. 

By  the  injured,  with  loving  glance. 
Aye  hath  she  lingered  of  old, 

And  eyed  the  Evil  askance, 
Be  it  never  so  haoght  and  bold. 

With  Homer,  alms-gift  in  hand. 
With  Dante,  exile  and  free. 

With  Milton,  blind  in  the  Strand, 
With  Hugo,  lone  by  the  \ 


In  the  attic,  with  Beranger, 

She  could  carol,— how  blithe  and  firee  !— 
Of  the  old,  worn  Frocks  of  Blue 

(All  threadbare  with  victory)!* 
But  never  of  purple  and  gold. 

Never  of  Lily  or  Bee  ! 

And  thus,  though  the  Traitor  Sword 
Were  the  bravest  that  battle  wields— 

Though  the  fiery  Valor  poured 
Its  life  on  a  thousand  fields— 

The  sheen  of  its  ill  renown 

All  tarnished  with  guilt  and  blame. 

No  Poet  a  deed  may  crown. 
No  Lay  may  laurel  a  name. 

Yet  never  for  thee,  fhir  Song, 
The  fallen  brave  to  condemn  : 

They  died  for  a  mighty  Wrong — 
But  their  Demon  died  with  them. 

(Died  by  field  and  by  city  !)— 

Be  thine  on  the  day  to  dwell. 
When  dews  of  peace  and  of  pity 

Shall  faU  o'er  the  ftding  heU— 

And  the  dead  shall  smfle  in  heaven — 
And  tears,  that  now  may  not  rise. 

Of  love  and  of  all  forgiveness. 
Shall  stream  firoip  a  million  ^yes. 

U.  8.  N. 
Flagship  Hartford,  at  Sea,  Jan.,  186i« 

—A*.  O.  TifMi,  Jan.  24, 1864. 

*  <<  Dti  habiti  Urns  par  la  Tlokoiie  wia.* 
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THB    DIAMOND. 


'  THE  DIAMOND. 

FsoM  sondj  streams  in  India's  dime, 

A  pebble  oft  is  brought 
Whioh,  Talueless  to  trivial  sight. 

The  p"acti8ed  eye  has  sought 

Unpolislied,  rough  its  outward  ibrm; 

Yet,  from  the  matrix  there. 
The  diamond  is  brought  to  light 

By  lapidary's  care ! 

Radiant  as  beauty's  &oe  unTeiled, 

Worthy  her  diadem, 
Like  dewdrops  from  the  heaTens  distilled, 

Condensed  into  a  gem  : 

Such  is  the  Christian  —  he  whom  men 

Would  pass  unheeded  by. 
And  lightly  scorn  the  precious  gem. 

Concealed  from  human  eye. 

But  God  his  jewels  can  perceive. 
Though  wrapt  in  rudest  guise  ; 
And  place  them,  freed  from  earthly  drofls, 
Besplendent  in  the  skies. 

F.  Dbiykb. 
-National  Magazine, 


THE  SOUTHERN  CHURCH. 

[In  one  of  William  Gilmore  Simms's  poetical 
works,  ccour  the  fuUowing  rather  striking  stanzas 
expressive  of  the  present  state  of  the  Qiurch  in 
some  of  the  rebel  towns.] 
Thk  Church,  like  some  deserted  bride, 

In  trembling  at  the  altar  waits. 
While  raging  fierce  on  every  side, 

The  foe  is  thundering  at  her  gates. 
No  ivy  green,  nor  glittering  leaves, 

No  crimson  berries  deck  her  walls ; 
But  blood,  red  dripping  from  her  eaves, 
Along  the  sacred  pavement  falls. 

Her  silver  bells  no  longer  chime 

In  summons  to  our  sacred  home  ; 
Nor  holy  song  at  matin  prime 

Proclaims  the  God  within  the  dome. 
Nor  do  the  fireside's  happy  bands 

Assemble  fond,  with  greetings  dear. 
While  Patriarch  Christmas  spreads  his  hands. 

To  glad  with  gifts  and  crown  with  cheer. 


BABY  MARGUERITE. 

Mabqceritk, 

Fairest  flowers  are  called  like  thee— 
Flowers  that  bloom  in  trinity 
Of  faith  and  love  and  purity. 

Marguerite, 

Sure  that  name  the  symbol  is 
Of  the  worth  and  wealth  of  bliss 
That  without  thee  we  should  miss. 

Marguerite, 
B^t  of  all  our  blessings  sweet ! 
Let  us  all  pray  to  be  meet 
To  enter  heaven  with  Marguerite. 


MARCHING  SONG  OF  THB  "KBST  OF  AR- 
KANSAS." 
[The  following  songvras  written  byOaplain  Lind- 
ley  Miller  of  the  First  Arkansas  Colored  Regiaeot 
Captain  Miller  says  the  "  boys  "  sing  the  aoog  on  dress 
parade  with  an  effect  wbioh  oan  hardly  be  described, 
and  he  adds  that  "  while  it  is  not  very  oonsenrative 
it  will  do  to  fight  with."  Captain  MiUer  is  a  son  of 
the  late  ex-Senator  Miller,  of  New  Jersey.] 

Oh  1  we're  de  bully  soldiers  of  de  "  Firti  of  Azw 


^ 


We  are  fightin'  for  de  Union  ;  we  are  fiightin*  for 

delaw; 
We  can  hit  a  rebel  fhrder  dan  a  white  man  ebcf 
saw,  F 

As  we  go  marching  on. 
Glory,  glory,  halldigah,  etc  %. 

See  dar !  above  de  centre,  where  de  flag  ia  wa^ 

bright; 
We  are  goin*  out  of  slaTery ;  we  are  bound  iat 

freedom's  light 
We  mean  to  show  JeflEl  Dayis  how  de  AfHffiansoaa 

fight. 
As  we  go  marching  on. 

We  hab  done  wid  hoein*  cotton;  we  hab  done  wid 
hoein'  com ; 

We  are  colored  Yankee  soldiers  now*  aa  enia  ae 
you  are  bom  ; 

When  de  massas  hear  us  yellin'  dey 'U  tink  it's  Ga- 
briel's horn. 
As  we  go  marching  en. 

Dey  will  hab  to  pay  us  wages— de  wages  of  their 

sin ; 
Dey^will  hab  to  bow  their  foreheads  to  their  colored 

kith  and  kin ; 
Dey  will  hab  to  gib  us  hoose-room,  or  de  roof  shaU 

tumble  in. 
As  we  go  marching  on. 

We  heard  de  proclamation,  massa  huah  it  as  he 

will; 
De  bird  he  sing  it  to  us,  hoppin*  on  de  cotton  hill. 
And  de  possum  up  de  gum-tree  he  couldn't  keep 
it  still. 
As  he  went  climbing  on 

Dey  said,  <*  Now,  colored  bredren,  yon  shall  be 
foreber  free. 

From  de  first  of  January,  eighteen  hundred  sixty- 
three  ;" 

We  heard  it  in  de  riber  goin'  ruahin'  to  de  sea. 
As  it  went  sounding  on. 

Father  Abraham  has  spoken,  and  de  message  has 

been  sent; 
De  prison  doors  he  opened,  and  out  de  pris'ners 

went. 
To  join  de  sable  army  of  de  "AfHcan  descent," 
As  we  go  marching  on. 

Den  fkll  in,  colored  bredren  ;  you'd  better  do  it 

soon ; 
Don't  you  hear  de  drum  a-beatin'  de  Yankee 

Doodle  tune? 
We  are  wid  you  now  dis  momin' ;  we'll  be  fkr 
away  at  noon. 
As  we  go  marching  on. 
Goodrich's  Landing,  La.,  January  18. 1864. 
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THE    ELEVENTH    HOUR. — "A    LITTLE    WHILE. 


THE  ELEVENTH  HOUB. 

Faint  and  worn  and  aged 

One  stands  knocking  at  a  gate  ; 

Though  no  light  shines  in  the  casement. 
Knocking  though  so  late. 

It  has  struck  eleven 

In  the  courts  of  hearen. 
Yet  he  still  doth  knock  and  wait 


While  no  answer  cometh 
From  the  heaTcnly  hill. 

Blessed  angels  wonder 
At  his  earnest  will. 

Hope  and  fear  but  quicken 

While  the  shadows  thicken : 
He  is  knocking,  knocking  stilL 


Grim  the  gate  unopened 
Stands  with  har  and  lock : 

Tet  within  the  unseen  Porter 
Hearkens  to  the  knock. 

Doing  and  undoing, 

Faint  and  yet  pursuing 
This  man's  feet  are  on  the  Bock. 


With  a  cry  unceasing 
Knockcth,  praycth  he : 

•«  Lord,  have  mercy  on  me 
When  I  cry  to  thee." 

With  a  knock  unceasing  ; 

And  a  cry  increasing : 
*«  0  my  Lord,  remember  me." 


Still  the  Porter  standeth. 

Love-constrained  he  standeth  near, 
While  the  cry  increaseth 

Of  that  love  and  fear : 
•«  Jesus,  look  upon  me — 
Christ,  hast  thou  forejrone  me  T — 

If  I  mu;$t,  I  perish  here." 


Faint  the  knocking  ceases. 

Faint  the  cry  and  call : 
Is  he  lost  indeed  forever. 

Shut  without  the  wall  T 
Mighty  Arms  surround  him, 
Arui5  that  eought  and  found  him. 

Held,  withheld,  and  bore  through  aU. 


O  celestial  mansion. 

Open  wide  the  door : 
Crown  and  robes  of  whiteness. 

Stone  in:fcnbcil  before, 
Flockinjj  anjirls  bear  thom  ; 
Stretch  thy  hand  and  wear  them  ; 
Sit  thou  down  for  evermore. 

CnmisTuuQ.  Bosssm. 
-rir/oria  .VayasiMC 


**  A  LITTLB  WHILB.* 
Oh  for  the  peace  which  floweth  as  a  riTor ! 

Making  lifers  desert  places  bloom  and  smile ; 
Oh  for  a  faith  to  grasp  heaTen's  br^it  **  ftr- 

ever," 
Amid  the  shadows  of  earth's  **  little  while." 


*<  A  little  while  "  for  patient  vigil  keeping. 
To  face  the  storm,  to  wrestle  with  t&  strong ; 

*<  A  little  while  "  to  sow  the  seed  with  weepings 
Then  bind  the  sheaves  and  ong  the  lianrest 
song. 


«A  little  while  "  to  wear  the  robe  of  sadness. 
To  toil  with  weary  steps  through  erring  ways ; 

Then  to  pour  forth  the  ft^grant  oil  of  gladness. 
And  clasp  the  girdle  of  the  robe  of  praise. 


<*  A  little  while,"  *mid  shadow  and  illusion. 
To  strive  by  faith  love's  mysteries  to  spell ; 

Then  read  each  dark  enigma's  clear  solution  ; 
Then  hail  light's  verdict,  •*  He  doth  all  thiogi 
well" 


«*A  little  while,"  the  earthen  pitcher  taking 
To  wayside  brooks  from  far-off  fountains  fed  ; 

Then  the  parched  lip  its  thirst  forever  slaking 
Beside  the  fulness  of  the  Foontain-Head. 

«  A  little  while  "  to  keep  the  oil  from  fiuling  ; 

**A  little  while  "  faith *s  flickeriDg  Inmp  to  trin. 
And  then  the  Bridegroom's  coming  footstcfs 
hailing. 

To  ha&te  to  meet  him  with  the  bridal  hjmn. 

And  he  who  is  at  once  both  Gift  and  Giver, 
The  future  glory,  and  the  present  smile. 

With  the  bright  promise  of  the  glad  **  forever  '* 
Will  light  the  shadows  of  the  «« little  while.*' 


SOXNET. 
Mt  soul  is  5unk  in  all-suffusing  shame  ; 
j      Yet  not  for  any  individual  sin, 
■  But  that  the  World's  original  fair  fame — 

My  own  land's,  most — is  not  what  it  hath 
Shrieks  of  intolerable  bondage  smite. 

Without  resi^nse,  its  comfortable  cars, 
'  Makin<r  nu..<t  cnivcn  compromise  with  Might, 
For  their  own  luxury,  of  others'  tears. 
Bettor  than  this  the  sanguinary  era«h 

Of  fnitricidal  frtroke^,  and  nervefal  hate ! 
So  do  I  ho(x'  to  hear  the  »bres  clash 

And  tiHubrils  nttle,  when  the  snows  abatei 
Love  Pence  who  will — I  for  Mankind  prefer. 
To  dungeon  or  disgrace,  a  sepulchre. 

Alfb£i>  Aobiix. 
I     ^Ttai^t  Bar, 


THE    INVITATION. — A    BIRTH. 


THE  INVITATION. 

Will  you  walk  into  my  parlor?  says  the  little 

man  so  sly; 
I  oordially  can  offer  you  my  hospitali-ty : 
Some  ugly  things  I'm  certain  could  be  settled  in 

a  trice, 
If  yon  and  I  would  only  try  :  and  wouldn't  that 

be  nice? 
Will  you,  will  you,  will  you,  will  you,  walk  in, 

neighbor  dear  T 
Win  you,  will  you,  wont  you,  wont  you,  friends 

and  neighbors  dear? 

Sore  such  a  mess  was  never  seen,  a  chaos  so  com- 
plete. 

Where  block  and  white  and  wrong  and  right  in 
wild  confusion  meet. 

We've  rights  without  a  title,  and  demands  with- 
out restraint. 

And  duties  where  there's  nothing  due,  enough 
to  vex  a  saint 
Will  you,  will  you,  etc. 

A  congress  is  the  thing  we  need,  our  quiet  to  in- 
sure. 

To  regulate  the  present,  and  the  future  to  secure; 

And  I*m  the  man  to  moot  the  plan,  as  all  of  you 
rohst  feel,  * 

For  well  I  know,  both  high  and  low,  each  spoke 
of  fortune's  wheel. 
Will  you,  will  you,  etc 

It  isn't  out  of  vanity  I  wish  to  take  the  lead, 
It  is  because  my  character's  so  very  bad  indeed. 
lien  call  me  so  ambitious,  still  to  selfish  ends 

awake. 
Bat  when  they  see  me  frank  and  fhie  they'll 

think  it  a  mistake. 
Will  you,  will  you,  etc. 

Then  fbr  our  place  of  meeting,  let  me  hope  you 

all  will  give 
A  preference  to  my  house  and  home,  and  with. me 

come  and  live  : 
The  peaceful  drama  we're  to  act  this  well-known 

scene  befits. 
From  which  of  old  came  schemes  so   bold — to 

blow  you  all  to  bits. 
Will  you,  will  you,  etc. 

And  you.  Friend  Bull,  especially,  I  trust  will  not 
rrfuse. 

Though  nothing  you  may  have  to  gain  and  every- 
thing to  lose ; 

'Twould  suit  your  high  position,  and  your  noble 
turn  of  mind. 

To  cast  in  with  the  rest  your  lot,  and  take  what 
you  may  find. 
Will  you,  will  you,  etc. 

Ihe  Channel  Islands  once  were  French,  Gibraltar 

lies  in  Spain  ; 
And  Malta,  after  Corfu, — 'tisn't  worth  while  to 

retain. 
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Then  if  a  share  of  India's  spoils  would  make 

our  quarrels  cease, 
I'm  sure  you  would  not  grudge  a  slioe  to  buy  a 
general  peace. 
Will  you,  wiU  you,  etc. 

You  ask  how  members  are  to  vote — ^that's  eadly 

arranged  ; 
I've  got  a  plan  which,  if  you  wish,  can  readily  be 

changed  ; 
But  trust  to  me,  and  you  shall  see,  my  sleight  of 

hand  so  neat 
Will  work  as  well  a  Congress  as  it  worked  a 

Plebiscite. 
Will  you,  will  you,  etc. 

— BlacktDOod*9  Moffozint, 


A  BIRTH. 


No  life  is  trivial.     But  how  vast  the  import 
Of  the  young  life  just  opened  !    England  hails 
The  baby  who  will  be  a  King  hereafter. 
If  all  go  well.     How  pregnant  that  hereafter  ! 
The  child  so  well  beloved— the  pretty  boy 
Whom  the  young  father  tosses  in  his  arms. 
Whom  the  young  mother  clasps  to  her  fair  breast. 
Will  be  in  days  to  come  earth's  mightiest  mon- 
arch,— 
Will  make  great  wars,  perchance, — will  be  re- 
membered 
As  long  as  that  Black  Prince  of  the  elder  day. 
Invincible  in  arms.     Those  baby  eyes 
Will  look  upon  a  world  we  cannot  dream  of: 
For  who  can  tell  where  Europe's  realms  will  be. 
What  strange  reverse  to  greatest  States  will  come, 
Ere  this  young  Prince  reach  manhood?    It  may 

be 
That,  when  his  father  throws  the  sceptre  down. 
Yielding  perforce  to  a  far  stronger  King 
After  a  peaceful  reign,  this  infant,  too. 
May  reign  right  peacefully.     And  it  may  be 
That  the  wild  earthquake  of  revolting  nations. 
The  thunder-storm  of  a  whole  world  at  war. 
May  task  his  kingliness.     Whichever  chance, 
England  has  faith  in  this  young  child  just  bom. 
Heir  of  earth's  greatest  Crown,  but  also  heir 
Of  Albert  and  Victoria's  peerless  greatness. 

C. 
— Press. 


NURSERY  SONG  FOR  THE  NEW  BABY. 

On,  slumber,  my  darling,  thy  sire  is  a  Prince 
Whom  mamma  beheld  skating  not  quite  five  hours 

since  ; 
And  Grandpapa  Christian  is  off  to  the  fray 
With  Germans,  who'd  steal  his  nice  duchy  away. 

But  slumber,  my  darling,  the  English  are  true. 
And  they'll  help  him  for  love  of  mamma  and 

of  3'ou, 
And  the  Channel  fleet's  coming  with  powder  and 

shot. 
And  the  Germans  must  run,  or  they'll  catch  it 

all  hot 
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FIVB  SCBllrtS  IN  THE  UEB  OF  ITS  LAST  LADY. 


INTBODUCTORT. 

NoTHiNO  can  be  more  lonely  than  the  situ- 
ation of  the  Hall,  and  why  a  house  of  such 

eize  and  sabstance  had  been  built  in  such 

utter  and  absolute  isolation  it  is  hard  to  im- 
agine.   The  village  of  W itch-ham pton,  which 

took  its  name  from  the  mansion,  is  at  least 

five  miles  from  it.    This  village  consists  of  a 

few  gray  houses  clustering  near  a  minute 

gray  church  built  on  a  pastoral  promontory 

of  the  River  Waly— so  near  the  water's  edge, 

that  the  church  and  the  taller  of  the  quaint 

tombstones,  with  a  background  of  wooded 

hills,  are  mirrored  in  the  stream  at  **  flood." 
Most  of  the  inhabitants  of  those  hoary  little 

dwellings  are  fishermen — the  fish  of  the  River 

Waly  has  a  certain   celebrity,  and  finds  a 

ready  sale  at  large  towns  both  **  up  ■'  and 

•*  down  stream." 

Behind  Witch-harapton  village  there  is  a 

narrow  opening  in  the  hills,  a  natural  pass. 

Up  this  winds  a  rough  and  narrow  lane,  grad- 
ually ascending,  though  with  many  dips  and 

dells,  for  about  two  miles,  offering  no  opening 

to  the  right  or  left.     In  this  lane  the  owls 

cry  finely,  calling  to  one  another  from  tree- 
top  to  tree-top  on  cither  side — mocking  at  and 

hooting  the  lonely,  belated  traveller.     At  the 

end  of  those  two  miles  the  lane  takes  a  new 
aspect;  it  runs  along  level  ground,  is  straight- 
ly  fringed  with  somewhat  meagre  and  miser- 
able firs,  and  has  on  either  hand  waste  and 
sterile-looking  uplands  that,  having  at  some 
time  been  under  cultivation,  have  lost  all  the 
grace  of  wildness. 

The  lane  ends  at  a  gate,  from  which  start 
two  tracks ;  one,  holding  on  over  wold  and 
through  wood,  leads  to  the  village  of  Chine- 
dandon,  which  lies  behind  the  Hall  at  a  dis- 
tance of  some  miles — that  is  the  right-hand 
track.  The  one  to  the  Icfl  crvisscs  an  ugly 
bit  of  enclosed  ground  (the  nature  of  the 
stones  scattered  over  which  seems  to  suggest 
that,  at  some  time,  some  sort  of  habitation, 

a  lodge  perhaps,  has  stood  there),  to  where  >  curious  luminousness  that  suggested 
lies  an  iron  gate  between  two  bri>ken-down  tiling  more  than  reflected  light.  I  do  not 
stone  pillars.  Stepping  over  this  obstacle,  I  i  know  what  stone  the  bouse  was  built  of,  but 
found  that  a  grass-grown  r^^ad,  the  presence,  it  is  not  that  of  the  district,  which,  enooor* 
of  which  was  chiefly  indicated  by  deep  ruts,  i  aging  the  growth  of  the  moss  and  lichen, 


wound  down  and  round  a  shoulder  of  tbt 
hill,  and  descended  into  a  Talloy— or  rather 
a  green  basin,  which  seemed  as  if  it  might 
at  some  time  have  been  the  bed  of  «  lake- 
shut  in  on  all  sides  by  wood-fringod  heights 
rising  abruptly  against  the  sky.  Throag|b 
this  valley  brawled  a  stream,  densely  over- 
hung by  alder,  hazel,  and  bramble,  so dotbed 
then  with  <*old  man's  beard"  (the  downy 
seed-tufts  of  the  clematis)  that  its  winding 
course  resembled  a  stray  tress  of  some  hoary 
giantess's  hair  streaking  the  Norember  after- 
noon gloom  of  the  Talley. 

For  some  time  the  track  I  followed  kept 
beside  this  stream,  but  by  and  by,  at  wlmt 
had  seemed  from  a  distance  the  end  of  the 
valley,  it  plunged  into  a  wood,  leaying  the 
stream  to  the  left,  and  gradually  ascending. 
The  wood  ended  at  a  gate  of  the  same  pat- 
tern as  the  one  I  had  left  a  mile  or  two  be- 
hind, but  this  still  hung  in  its  place  by  one 
rusty  hinge.  I  found  myself  mounting  tow- 
ards the  head  of  a  narrow  defile  which  was 
much  choked  up  by  an  overgrown  tangle  of 
evergreen  shrubs,  chiefly  cypress,  Irish  and 
English  yew,  and  the  darker-leaved  kinds  of 
laurel.  Another  gate,  and  then  I  stepped 
into  the  blackness  of  an  avenue  of  pines, 
walking  now  along  a  road  that  might  ODcai 
have  been  a  smooth  and  well-kept  carriage- 
drive.  The  air  here  felt  freer  and  drier ;  oo 
one  side  I  could  see  between  the  branchea  of 
the  pines  the  pale  sky,  with  a  little  fiunt 
watery  flush  of  sunset  in  it ;  on  the  other, 
1  was  still  aware  of  the  near  presence  of  a 
wooded  wall  of  hill.  A  turn  at  last  in  the 
long  avenue,  again  a  gate.  I  leaned  over  it 
and  faced  the  Hall. 

Its  windows,  facing  south-west,  were 
a-gleam  with  such  light  as  lingered  in  the 
November  sky  now  the  sun  had  set,  and  not 
only  the  windows  seemed  to  reflect  that  wan 
and  sickly  light,  but  all  the  front  of  the  hooee 
shone  out  from  the  darkness  behind  with  a 
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eomparativelj  soon  loses  all  look  of  newness, 
and  becomes  hoary  and  venerable. 

The  great  pale-hued  blocks  of  which  the 
Hall  is  bailc  show  little  sign  of  weather,  and 
are  as  free  from  vegetable  growth  as  if  just 
quarried.  I  have  examined  the  building  in 
the  full  light  of  morning,  and  could  find  about 
it  DO  indications  of  decay. 

When  it  gleamed  upon  me  that  eerie  even- 
ing, ghastly  and  spectral,  I  felt  I  could  more 
easily  imagine  that,  at  some  appointed  time, 
it  will  wholly  vanish  away,  its  place  sud- 
denly know  it  no  more,  than  that  it  will 
eromble  bit  by  bit,  year  after  year,  and  at 
last  cumber  the  ground  with  a  heap  of  ruin. 
I  say  '*  gleamed  upon  me ;  "  and  having 
written  the  words  would  recall  them,  re- 
membering how  strangely  that  was  just  what 
it  did  not  seem  to  do ;  and  how,  as  I  leaned 
and  gazed,  a  fantastic  consciousness  of  its  dis- 
regard oppressed  me.  No,  it  did  not  gleam 
upon  me,  but,  supremely  ignoring  my  atom- 
presence,  gleamed  back  with  unwinking  eyes 
the  gleams  it  had  attracted  from  the  fad  ing  sky . 

I  left  the  gate,  mounted  the  steps  to  the 
porch,  tried  the  massive  oaken  door,  found  it 
fastened,  sat  down  on  the  oaken  bench  out- 
aide  it,  and  remembered. 

From  this  porch  the  view  was  wide  over 
darkening  wood  and  valley.  No  sigh,  no 
sound  of  any  living  thing  without,  no  cry  of 
"bird,  no  bark  of  dog.  As  it  grew  late — I 
lingered  there  after  night  had  fallen — I  heard 
noises  from  within — the  scurrying  scamper 
of  thousands  of  feet  and  strangely  human 
inhoman  cries.  But  the  only  sounds  from 
without  were  the  sound  of  the  water  making 
a  fall  somewhere  below  in  the  black  shadow, 
burrying  from  its  hill-source  towards  the 
river,  and  the  sighing  of  fitful  soughs  of 
wind  that  now  and  again  found  their  way  up 
the  valley. 

I  sat  there  and  re-membored  so  vividly, 
that  by  and  by,  as  the  pale  sky  darkened 
above  that  blackening  scene,  I  heard  and  saw 
the  things  that  had  been. 

SCENE  I. 

Tt  was  almost  dark  outside,  but  a  great  fire 
Imming  in  the  open  hearth*  of  the  entrance- 
ball  biased  out  upon  the  darkness,  the  door 
■iaiiding  wide. 

On  the  top  step  of  the  portico,  stood  a 
young  girl,  very  light,  slight,  and  lithe  of  fig- 
vie,  in  habit  and  plumed  hat,  a  heavy  riding 
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whip  in  her  hand.  On  the  lowest  step  stood 
a  man,  his  horse's  bridle  hanging  over  his 
arm.  The  ruddy  firelight  glared  upon  his 
face — one  of  tigerish  beauty— and  shone  on 
the  glossy  coat  and  fiery  eye  of  his  horse. 

"You've  won  the  race,"  he  cried, «« but 
you've  lamed  your  mare ;  she'll  have  to  be 
shot  to-morrow.  You've  perilled  your  life, 
which  I've  no  wish  you  should  lose  just  yet, 
and  I  don't  see  what  you  have  gained,  fair 
girl !  Your  sudden  freak  must  be  explained, 
Lady  Ana.  Many  days  I  have  watched  for 
you  ;  out  of  respect  for  your  fair  fame  I  did 
not  again  come  near  the  house.  To-day  when 
I  catch  sight  of  you  on  the  hill,  you  dash  off 
in  that  mad  style !  But  to-day  I  do  not  mean 
to  stand  here.  If  you  wont  give  me  a  chance 
of  being  heard  without,  I'll  make  one  within ; 
I'll  take  my  horse  round  to  the  yard,  and  be 
with  you  shortly.  The  coast  is  clear.  Sir 
Lionel  and  your  sister  are  not  come;  your 
man  is  busy  with  your  horse ;  your  woman 
is  a  mile  ofiT— I  passed  her  on  the  road :  so  the 
coast  is  clear  ;  and  it  is  quite  time  we  came 
to  an  understanding." 

"Stop,"  said  the  girl.  The  voice  wae 
startling  as  coming  from  a  young  girl,  it  vi- 
brated with  such  intense  concentration  of 
passion.  «*  All  you  have  to  say  must  be  said 
outside  this  house,  which  you  shall  never  en- 
ter again  ;  and  must  be  said  now,  as  I  will 
never  hear  you  or  speak  to  you  again — never 
see  you  again,  if  I  can  help  it.  I  perilled  my 
life,  for  which  I  do  not  care,  and  lamed  Bess, 
for  which  I  do  care,  because  there  is  nothing 
I  value  compared  with  the  power  of  keeping 
clear  of  you — nothing,  nothing — so  much  I 
loathe  you !  Yes,  loathe  you !  that  is  the 
word  :  now  that  I  have  seen  you  unmasked, 
I  loathe  you! " 

He  paused  a  moment,  then  he  said — 

"  Do  you  know,  Lady  Ana,  that  this  is  a 
very  foolish  way  of  talking  ?  The  sooner  you 
drop  it,  the  better  for  you.  But  we  will  not 
talk  here.  How  do  you  know  who  may  be  in 
hearing?  If  you  are  careless  for  yourself,  I 
must  be  the  more  careful  for  you,"  he  added, 
with  a  sneer. 

"  All  the  world  may  hear  what  I  have  to 
say— that  I  hate  you,  how  I  hate  you !  that 
I  loathe  you,  that  I  defy  you!  Would  to 
Heaven  I  knew  such  words  as  would  fitly 
speak  the  bitter  bUck  rage  that  fills  me." 

"  Lady  Ana,  you  are  beside  yourself.  Foi^ 
tunately  it  is,  to-day,  no  question  of  lovii^ 
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or  bating:,  bat  of  marrying.  Yoa  are  com- 
pletely in  my  power.  I  need  your  fortune ; 
though  it  is  not  large,  I  need  it.  These  are 
the  plain  facts  of  my  case.  All  I  care  to  know 
DOW  is,  when  you  will  marry  me." 

"  Never !  Wretch,  do  you  think,  because 
you  haye  done  me,  a  weak  girl,  the  worst 
wrong  a  man  can  do  a  woman— one  human 
creature  another^-aman  !  a  human  creature ! 
a  fiend  !  a  devil ! — do  you  think,  because  you 
have  done  me  this  wrong,  that  I  will  marry 
you?~Never!" 

'*  Uirl,  you  must !  You  are  too  ignorant 
of  the  world  to  realize  your  position — to  know 
bow  completely  you  are  in  my  power,  name 
and  fame." 

"  In  your  power !"  she  said,  with  a  low 
laugh,  horrible  to  hear.  **  Name  and  fame  ! 
Too  ignorant  of  the  world  to  realize  my 
position  !  In  your  power ! — ^you  think  so. 
By  anything  I  ever  held  dear  or  sacred,  I 
Bwear —  " 

**  You  shall  not  swear.  Lady  Ana,  you 
are  powerless  with  all  your  passion.  In 
truth,  your  passion  and  your  pride  put  you 
more  utterly  in  my  power.  You  are  not 
one  to  bear  shame  meekly.  You  have  no 
choice  left ;  you  must  marry  me.  Again  I 
tell  you  this.  Better  play  with  me  no  lon- 
ger, or  it  is  you  who  will  be  on  your  knees 
begging  for  that  reparation  which — " 

*'Fool!"  she  cried.  **  I  have  a  choice; 
for  I  dare  to  die,  and  do  not  care  to  live. 
Who  shall  hinder  me  from  dying  ?  You  have 
overacted  your  part,  fiend.  You  have  no 
power  left  over  a  woman  whom  you  have  made 
desperate.  That  *  shame'  which  you  have 
given  me,  which  you  think  me  too  simple  to 
understand,  has  freed  me  from  you  forever. 
Begone  !**  she  cried,  **  you  have  your  answer 
DOW.  Begone!"  she  stamped,  and  ground 
her  teeth  and  clenched  her  hand  in  fearful 
xmge.  ^*  Begone !  and  may  I  never  see  your 
hateful  fiend-face  again !" 

*'  Gentler  words,  my  lady,  would  stand  you 
in  better  stead,"  he  answered,  and  sprang  a 
step  towards  her.     *•  You  forget " — be  spoke 
thaie  words  with  his  face  close  to  hers — ''  that  \ 
by  dying  you  cannot  save  your  honor  from  my  | 
tongue — by  marriage  you  can."  ; 

Then  be  changed  bis  whole  manner;  he 
fell  at  her  feet,  holding  her  skirt  firmly  in 
bid  hand.     lie  conjured  her  by  the  love  bo 
bad  once  th\>ught  she  bore  bim  not  to  cast : 
Ilia  off  to  utter  ruin ;  to  forgive  both  Ibe ; 
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deeds  and  words  of  paflsion  to  wfaieh  bcr 
falsehood  and  sooru  had  stung  bim.  datdi- 
ing  her  skirt  in  his  hand  to  hold  her  to  betr 
him,  he  poured  out  a  torrent  of  doqucntlj 
passionate,  of  apparently  penileDt,  pleading 
appeal. 

She  listened ;  if  her  young  fiioe  cbaDged  in 
expression,  it  was  only  that  for  a  while  acorn 
overmastered  hate.  She  struggled  to  free 
herself;  when  she  fiiiled — when  be,  having 
seized  her  hand,  would  have  touched  it  with 
his  lips,  she  raised  her  other,  tbo  whip  in  it, 
high  above  her  head.  He  saw  the  gesture 
and  caught  the  fierce  flash  of  her  eyes :  ris- 
ing, be  sprang  back,  but  just  too  late — tbe 
sharp  lash  cut  across  bis  brow  with  stingily 
effect. 

Ho  uttered  a  curse.  Blinded  with  rage 
and  pain,  he  rushed  towards  her;  another 
moment,  and  he  would  have  dashed  her  down 
upon  the  stone  ;  but  a  startled  moveoient  of 
his  impatient  horse  jerked  him  baokwardi, 
and  brought  him  to  tbe  ground. 

<'  Wait!  "be  cried,  as  he  rose  and  moonted, 
digging  a  cruel  spur  into  tbe  animal's  aide ; 
**  my  time  for  revenge  will  come.  Wheo 
you  have  learned  to  value  honor  and  knfo  lilby 
remember  me!  " 

For  a  time  she  stood  where  he  had  kfl  her. 
She  heard  bim  dash  off  down  the  avenoe  at  % 
furious  gallop.  There  darkly  croaacd  her 
mind  an  image  of  bow  he  would  goad  on  bk 
fiery  horse  through  tbe  darkncaa,  till,  both 
horse  and  rider  mad  and  blind,  there  would 
come  a  crash.  She  shuddered,  drew  back, 
closed  tbe  door,  and  pushed  to  the  hoftTj 
boles. 

**  I  wish  I  had  not  struck  him !  I  cannot 
hate  bim  so^not  enough — since  I  stmek 
him !  "    Again  she  shuddered. 

Slowly  she  went  up  tbe  broad  dark  stair, 
swiAly  along  the  echoing  gallery  to  her  own 
chamber.  *  *  W  ben  you  have  learned  to  valno 
honor  and  love  life,  remember  me,"  she  re- 
peated. 

In  her  own  room — no  cosey  nest  or  maiden- 
ly bower,  but  a  vast  and  gloomy  apartment. 
floor.  Trails,  and  ceilii^,  all  of  hue  black  oak, 
fantastically  reflecting  tbe  flashing  of  a  great 
wood-fire,  and  tbe  white  bed  shining  oot  like 
a  swan  on  a  dark  lake — her  first  act  waa  to 
tear  off  her  riding-dress  and  trample  it  under 
her  feet. 

An  old  woman,  whom  she  had  always 
called  **  nune,**  and  whose  daughter  (dead 
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bow)  had  been  all  the  mother  Bhe  had  ever 
known  io  her  mysteriously  lonely  and  neg- 
lected childhood,  came  in  to  help  her  change 
her  dress.  Besides  these  two  there  was  at 
that  hour  no  one  in  the  house,  and  it  was  of- 
ten 80.  The  man  had  enough  to  do  always 
with  outdoor  work,  some  of  which  often  took 
him  a  mile  or  more  away  ;  the  woman,  who 
was  cool^  and  housekeeper,  was  often  absent 
lor  half  a  day — once  a  week  for  a  whole  day, 
riding  to  market  and  back  on  a  stout  pony. 

«»  No  such  haste,  child.  Why,  you're  all 
of  a  shake !  "  the  old  nurse  exclaimed,  won- 
deringly,  by  and  by.  **  Your  sister  and  Sir 
Lionel  can't  be  here  yet  awhile,  so  there's 
BO  such  haste.  My  pretty,  what  is  it?" 
she  said,  coaxingly.  <<  You  quake  like  a 
quaking  leaf!  You've  been  riding  too  far 
ftnd  too  fast."  Then  angrily,  **  Lady  Ana, 
has  he  been  meeting  you  again — the  man  on 
the  black  horse  Sir  Lfioncl  told  me  to  warn 
joa  against?  "  Then  coaxingly  again,  ** Can't 
you  speak  to  your  own  old  nurse,  childie? 
Wont  you  tell  her  what's  made  you  all  of  a 
tremble?" 

**llate,  nurse!  —  such  hate  as  I  never 
thought  to  feci ! — such  hate  as  made  me  long 
to  pour  all  my  life  out  in  a  curse !" 

Taming  sharply  upon  the  old  woman  as 
ihe  spoke,  the  red  firelight  flashed  upon  her 
fiuse,  and  heightened  the  fierceness  of  its  ex- 
pression. 

Her  nnrse  drew  back  from  her.  <  <  God  for- 
give you,  Lady  Ana !  "  she  cried ;  then  added, 
••God  have  mercy  upon  us !  " 

She  opened  her  mouth,  as  if  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion, but  the  words  died  on  her  lips. 

The  girl,  having  spoken,  had  turned  to  her 
glaas  again.  She  stood  there,'' trembling  per- 
ceptibly with  a  tremor  she  could  not  control, 
hot  braiding  her  bright  hair  with  deft  fingers, 
her  fiBLoe  shadowed  from  the  wax-ligbts  burn- 
ing on  the  table  by  the  loose  luxuriant  locks. 
Standing  thus,  half-dressed,  her  snowy  linen 
drooping  olT  her  pearly  shoulders,  her  slen- 
der, milk-white  arms  all  bare,  she  looked  so 
Ikir,  so  slight,  so  young,  so  maidenly,  it  was 
BO  wonder  the  old  nurse  thought,  **  It  isn't 
of  such  as  her  the  devil  gets  postieshion ; "  and 
tried  to  believe  that  she  had  not  heard  aright ; 
that  the  wicked  words  of  hate  sounding  in 
ber  ears  had  not  been  spoken  by  those  child- 
Uke  lips. 

She  took  up  the  mnd-stained  skirt  from  the 
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shining  floor,  and  was  going  to  hang  it  Dear 
the  fire  to  dry,  when  again  the  girl  turned 
round  so  that  the  firelight  flashed  upon  her 
face,  and  again  spoke  in  the  harsh  and  nnfa- 
miliar-sounding  voice, — 

•*  Have  that  thing  thrown  avray— on  the 
dung-heap,  or  into  the  bonfire — anywhere. 
It'll  never  come  clean  and  sweet  again.  I 
sha'n't  want  it.  Poor  Bess  will  be  shot  to- 
morrow :  I  wont  buy  another  horse." 

The  nurse  dropped  the  heavy  cloth — the 
girl,  crossing  the  room,  opened  the  door  and 
pushed  it  outside  with  her  foot.  Another 
day  nurse  would  have  questioned  garrulously 
about  *<  poor  Bess ;  "  to-day  she  stood  aghast, 
agape,  and  dared  not.  She  washed  her  hands, 
as  her  mistress  bade  her,  then  she  drew  from 
the  black  wardrobe  of  carved  oak  a  dress  of 
pearly  sheen,  which  had  been  Lady  Ana's 
bride 'smaid's  dress  at  her  sister's  wedding. 
She  shook  it  and  stroked  it  and  held  it  ready 
to  put  over  those  round  white  shoulders. 

Those  two  did  not  look  each  other  in  the 
face  again  that  evening.  The  old  nurse  noted 
the  fierce,  dry  light  in  the  girl's  eyes,  the  sad- 
den reddenings  and  blanchings  of  her  face, « 
the  quick  rise  and  fall  of  the  swan-soft  fair 
bosom,  but  noted  these  things  by  stealth, 
looking  askance. 

When  all  vms  done.  Lady  Ana  for  the  first 
time  gazed  into  the  glass ;  till  now  she  had 
only  stood  before  it. 

**  Do  I  look  as  usual,  nurse?  Is  all  right 
with  me?" 

**Yes,  my  pet.  They  will  say  you  are 
fairer  than  ever,  my  queen." 

Then  Lady  Ana  went  down  the  stairs,  tho 
nurse  lighting  her  from  above  till  she  passed 
into  the  light  of  the  hall.  She  crossed  it  and 
entered  the  great  drawing-room;  here  the 
other  servant,  returned  from  her  search  afber 
cream,  fresh  eggs,  and  butter,  had  been  pil- 
ing logs  on  the  hearth,  and  was  now  setting 
out  a  small  table  full  in  the  blaze,  and  snugly 
screened  from  the  draught,  with  damask,  mas- 
sive silver,  and  old  china. 

Lady  Ana,  no  tragic  Amazon,  but  a  singu- 
larly lovely  and  fair  young  girl,  with  a  rich,, 
gleaming  dress  of  stately  rustling,  pearly  gray 
brocade,  and  with  cunningly  braided  masses 
of  brightest  hair,  began  to  assist  iier,  talking 
and  laughing  merrily.  Meanwhile,  old  nurse, 
her  darling  out  of  sight,  slowly  returned  to* 
the  room,  set  down  her  light,  and  fell  to< 
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wringing  her  hands,  with  many  %  sobbing, 
pitiful  cry  of  *'God   have  mercy  upon  us 
Good  God  have  mercy  upon  us !  " 

Lady  Ana,  in  the  room  below,  as  she  turned 
from  the  light,  going  towards  the  great  win- 
dow, presently  asked,  "Which  way  did  you 
'  eome  home  from  the  farm,  Nancy? '' 

"Oh,  round  behind,  by  the  good  road,  my 
pretty.  It*s  longer,  above  a  bit.  I  know  I'm 
a  foolish  old  thing  for  my  pains,  but  I  can't 
abide  the  avenue  of  a  night,  it  is  so  dark, 
with  them  coal-black  trees,  meeting  overhead 
and  shutting  out  the  stars,  when  there  be 
any." 

"Are  there  any  to-night?  Is  the  night 
dark,  Nancy?" 

"Pitch-dark;  but  with  carriage-lamps,  and 
the  roads  being  good.  Sir  Lionel  will  get  here 
aafe  enough.    Don't  fret,  my  lady." 

Nancy,  having  finished  her  arrangements, 
left  the  room. 

Lady  Ana — the  simple  people  about  never 
questioned  her  right  to  that  title,  and  she,  in 
her  ignorance,  had  always  accepted  it  with- 
out any  wonder — stood  in  the  window,  look- 
ing out  into  the  black  night.  Since  that  dear 
sister,  whom  she  looked  for  now,  had  left  her, 
the  wild,  high-spirited  girl  had  changed  to  a 
miserable  woman,  with  death,  despair,  and 
hate  tugging  at  her  strained  heart-strings ; 
but  she  must  hide  all  change,  and  she  had 
found  that  she  could  use  merry  words  and 
light  laughter  still,  and  that  to  others  they 
did  not  sound  so  strange  and  hollow  as  to 
her.  A  few  moments,  and  the  noise  of 
wheels  brought  temporary  forgctfulnces ;  she 
ran  into  the  hall,  and  on  that  very  step  where 
she  had  stood  and  known  such  rage  of  hate 
two  hours,  perhaps,  ago,  she  clasped  in  her 
arms,  with  passionate  love,  a  girl  still  younger 
than  herself, — a  mere  child  to  look  at, — who 
had  flown  up  towards  her  with  a  birdlike 
swiftness,  and  who  nestled  in  her  breast  with 
■  soft,  inarticulate  oooings. 

This  child  was  followed  by  her  husband,  a 
man  some  ten  years  older  than  herself,  fair 
and  stately,  with  a  clear-cut  face,  the  most 
noticeable  features  of  which  were  the  open 
brow  and  fearless,  trust-inspiring  eye.  When 
those  clasping  arms  were  at  last  disentwined, 
and  Lady  Ana  was  leading  her  sister  into  the 
house,  he  asked, "  Has  my  Sister  Ana  no  wel- 
come, then,  for  me?  " 

Lady  Ana  stretched  out  a  hand  to  him,  but 
she  kept  her  flDtce  averted,  her  eyes  upon  her 
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sister,  as  she  answered,  *'Yoa  know  yoa  am 
welcome  always,  Lionel." 

Before  they  separated  for  the  night,  I^dj 
Ana  and  Sir  Lionel  were  for  &  short  time 
alone.  The  little  wife  had  gone  to  gonp 
with  old  nurse;  her  sister  would  have  fill- 
lowed  her,  but  that,  on  leaving  the  room, 
Emma  had  said,  "  Stay  with  Lionel,  pleoie, 
dear  Ana."  « 

The  door  was  no  sooner  closed  behind  hit 
wife  than  Sir  Lionel,  speaking  rapidly  and 
low,  began, — 

"  Dear  Ana,  I  have  said  nothing  to  my  lit- 
tle wife,  your  sister,  but  I  have  moat  grave 
cause  for  brotherly  uneasiness.  Before  we 
left  I  spoke  to  your  nurse,  asking  her  to  wan 
you  against  a — a  fellow  whose  character- 
In  short,  my  dear  girl,  you  know  to  whom  I 
refer.  Since  that  time  I  have  heard  enough 
of  the  man  to  whom  I  allude  to  confirm  my 
worst  opinion  of  him — my  worst  saapicioiie 
regarding  him.  Believe  me,  he  is  utterly  un- 
principled and  unscrupulous ;  so  bad  a  fidlow, 
that  it  makes  my  flesh  creep  to  think  of  the 
possibility  of  his  getting  any  kind  of  influ- 
ence over  any  woman  for  whom  I  care.  Fear- 
ing that  poor  old  nurse  forgot  my  charge  (for 
I  met  the  fellow  riding  madly  from  the  direo> 
tion  of  this  house  to-day),  I  venture,  at  the 
risk  of  ofiending  you — " 

Lady  Ana  had  listened  with  a  oertuin  eafgec^ 
nees  so  far ;  bu  t  now  she  broke  in ,  imperionely, 
'  *  Silence,  Sir  Lionel ! .  I  cannot  sufier  another 
word.  Let  this  be  enough  for  you,  that  if 
with  my  life  I  can  prevent  it,  the  man  you 
speak  of  shall  not  again  enter  theee  doon.^' 

"  Enter  these  doors !  "  he  echoed  in  alarm. 
"  I  thought— I  did  not  know—"  . 

There  he  paused.  Seeing  her  face,  wbiob 
had  flushed  crimson,  turn  the  deadliest  white, 
he  thought  she  was  about  to  swoon,  and  be 
stretched  out  his  arm  to  save  her.  She  eaaghl 
it,  seized  his  hand,  and  kissed  it. 

"  Dear  brother,"  she  said,  softly ;  **  deer 
brother. ' '  Then ,  with  a  sort  of  eob, "  if  oi^y 
I  had  a  brother !  " 

"Surely  now  you  have,"  be  anewend, 
gently  and  gravely.  He  raised  her  band  te 
his  lips,  and  would  have  drawn  her  to  him. 

"  No,"  shesaid,  retreating  from  him ;  **jfm 
are  not  my  brother,  and  you  cannot  be.*' 

"  I  trust  this  is  not  so." 

"  It  is.  I  will  tell  you  why.  Theie  li 
safety  in  truth,  and  destruction  in  all  kindi 
of  lying.    Some  truths,  people  eaj,  sbonld 
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not  be  epoken ;  perfiape  this  is  one,  bat  I 
will  speak  it  for  all  our  safety.  Not  that  it 
natters  now,*'  she  mattered,  as  the  dark  de- 
spair at  her  heart  gnawed  more  sharply  there. 
"  She  must  not  know.  Yoa  chose  well,  Sir 
Lionel ;  you  chose  as  I  wished  you  to  choose. 
She  is  the  pearl.  I  knew  before  she  knew  it 
that  she  loved  yoa.  I  could  not  have  been 
happy  i  f  she  Bu  fibred .  You  chose  well .  How 
oould  you  choose  otherwise?  You  saw  her 
always  gentle,  always  loving,  always  good ; 
while  I — no  matter.  But  we  60^^ loved  you. 
I  loved  yoa  from  the  first,  and  always.  It 
was  to  deceive  £roma,  to  deceive  you,  if 
poflsible,  to  deceive  myself,  that  I  behaved  so 
wildly.  I  succeeded  ;-  I  shall  be  wild  no 
more." 

He  was  silent  awhile,  turning  from  her 
and  looking  into  the  fire.  When  he  spoke, 
his  face  confirmed  what  his  words  said. 

"I  am  grieved  beyond  expression.  The 
unsolved  mystery  of  your  most  forlorn  and 
unprotected  position,  your  loneliness,  now 
that  I  have  taken  your  sweet  sister  from  you, 
weigh  upon  me  beyond  what  I  can  say.  In 
my  heart  you  are  second  to  my  own  sweet 
wife,  and  to  none  other.  I  had  hoped  that 
joa  would  find  a  safe  and  happy  home  under 
our  roof  till  the  time  came  when — "  There 
he  broke  olT,  only  repeating  what  he  had 
began  with,  «*  I  am  grieved  beyond  expres- 
•lon." 

"  But  yoa  most  not  be.  No  one  is  to 
grieve  for  me  :  I  only  want  to  bo  for^tten. 
I  am  worth  no  love,  and  I  want  no  pity.  I 
hope  she  will  forget  me — in  loving  you .  And 
jon — T  will  not  have  you  think  of  me — not 
with  love,  nor  pity." 

She  left  him  ;  ho  did  not  know  how  to  in- 
terpret the  passitm  of  her  laHt  words.  He 
thou{ii;ht  very  pitifully  of  this  ungoverned  and 
QDgovemable  girl — thought  of  her  with  true 
and  manly  honor  of  pity,  untouched  by  scorn, 
and  not  without  admiration  of  the  wild  truth 
he  found  in  her.  Then  his  mind  turned  for 
rat,  and  with  thankful  gratitude,  to  contem- 
pbte  the  gentler  graces  of  his  own  sweet 
wife. 

Late  that  night,  after  all  in  the  house  but 
it0  mistress  slept,  Ijsdy  Ana  roused  her  nurse, 
aad  made  her  go  with  her  to  the  gate  at  the 
end  or  the  Pine  Avenue. 

What  did  she  hope  or  fear  to  find  there? 
8he  found  nothing.    The  gate  had  stood  open , 
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and  had  oflered  no  obstraetion  to  that  wild 
rider. 

SCENE  II. 

[At  Sir  LioneTs.] 

"  NuasE,  must  she  die?  "  asked  a  haggard- 
looking  lair  girl,  with  a  gesture  and  accent 
of  despair,  as  she  drew  back  from  a  bed  over 
which  she  had  been  leaning,  trying  with 
most  passionate  tender  words  and  caresses  to 
elicit  some  sign  of  consciousness  from  one 
who  lay  there — a  young  mother,  whose  sweet, 
sad  face  was  taking  the  marble  fixedness  of 
death. 

'*  Her  life  hongs  upon  the  child's.  If  it 
dies,  she'll  not  rally.  She's  lain  like  that 
ever  since  she  heard  the  doctor  say  that 
the  baby  couldn't  live.  Come  with  me  and 
look  at  it,  my  lady,  and  you'll  get  your  an- 
swer, I'm  thinking." 

The  hired  nurse  led  the  way  from  the 
darkened  room  into  one  next  it,  into  which  a 
little  more  light  was  allowed  to  enter. 

**  It  wont  last  the  night  through,"  she 
said  stooping  to  examine  the  few- weeks-old 
baby  which  was  held  in  the  arms  of  a  bright- 
faced  peasant  woman.  **  To  think  it  wont 
live,  so  much  hanging  on  its  life!  when 
there's  a  power  of  babies  struggling  up  to 
strength  who  wont  know  their  fathers,  and 
whoso  mothers  wouldn't  know  them,  if  thej 
could  help  it,  poor  things !  It's  a  queer 
world  ;  no — it  can't  last  the  night  through !  " 

'*  It's  not  so  bad  as  all  that,  I  don't  be- 
lieve," said  the  woman  who  held  it  at  her 
bosom.     **  It  may  perk  up  yet." 

**  Not  it,  though  if  it  were  your  own  now, 
Molly—" 

<*  And  if  it  dies,  my  sister  will  die,  you  say, 
nurse?" 

**  I  see  no  hope  but  that  she  will,  my  lady, 
— so  much  she  seems  to  love  it ;  and  she,  at 
I  told  you,  lying  as  she  does  now  ever  since 
that  blundering  doctor — bad-luck  to  him — 
spoke  out  in  her  hearing." 

**  So  much  she  seems  to  love  it,"  repeated 
Lady  Ana,  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  fading 
face. 

**  As  mothers,  most  all  of  them,  do,  miss, 
my  lady,"  said  the  peasant  woman. 

**  Give  the  child  to  me ;  and  you,  go  get 
year  supper,"  said  Lady  Ana. 

*'  No  matter  for  my  supper ;  and  I'd  rather 
not  have  the  child  moved,  poor  lamb !   Ladief 
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like  you — ^no  offence  meant,  my  lady — betimes 
don't  know  how  best  to  hold  a  baby." 

**  Give  me  the  child,  and  go,"  Lady  Ana 
commanded,  with  an  imperious  frown. 

**  Do  as  my  lady  bids  you — the  baby's 
past  knowing  any  difference  now,"  said  the 
nurse,  to  whom  the  woman's  eyes  appealed. 

Very  reluctantly  the  motherly  creature  re- 
linquished her  charge. 

**'  Listen  to  me,  nurse,"  said  Lady  Ana 
below  her  breath,  when  the  woman  was  gone. 
(She  hold  the  dying  baby  very  tenderly,  and 
tears  were  courHing  down  her  white  cheeks) . 
"Answer  me  quickly — there  is  no  time  to 
lose  !  Has  tin's  baby  any  marks  by  which  its 
mother  would  know  it  from  another?  " 

**  None,  my  lady." 

"  The  age — would  she  tell  that  a  baby  a 
week — about  a  week— older  could  not  be 
hers?" 

**  Being  so  ill,  and  the  room  so  dark — " 

"You  think  not;  and  for  the  rest,  one 
baby  is  much  like  another  while  they  are  so 
young — " 

"Not  to  the  mother,  my  lady." 

"But  my  sister  being  so  ill,  as  you  say, 
and  the  room  so  dark — " 

"  That's  true  ;  she'd  not  suspect." 

"Where  is  Sir  Lionel?" 

"As  r  told  you,  my  lady  ;  just  before  you 
came  he  had  ridden  off  to  the  town  to  send  a 
messenger  to  ride  post  for  a  London  doctor." 

"When  do  you  expect  him." 

"  lie  can't  be  back  till  nigh  upon  dawn, 
and  before  the  doctor  can  come  all  will  be 
over." 

"Nurse,"  said  Lady  Ana,  speaking  very 
low,  "  I  may  trust  you  to  see  a  thing  done 
for  her  good,  and  to  say  nothing?  " 

"  For  her  giwd — ^yes,  my  lady ;  but,  my 
lady,  for  sure  it  is  only  God  above — not  you, 
or  I,  or  another — that  knows  what's  for  her 
good." 

"Shall  I  see  her  die,  to  her  husband's 
agony  and  mine,  when  I  can  help  it  ?  and 
how  can  you  tell  that  God  docs  not  mean  me 
to  do  the  thing  I  am  thinking  of  doing  to 
save  her  ?  All  I  ask  of  you ,  woman,  is  silence, 
and  to  send  away  the  wet-nurse.  You  can 
say — yes,  you  can  say  that  it  is  her  milk  that 
does  not  suit  baby.  And  if,  afterwards,  baby 
gets  strong  and  well,  who  shall  say  it  was 
not  so?" 

•  *  W  ho,  indeed  ?  Bu  t  perhaps  I  hardly  un- 
derstand my  Lidy.    lleUl  never  get  strong 


and  well.    He's  dying  now,  M  joa  bold  Ink 
—dying  in  your  arms." 

Lady  Ana  gazed  upon  the  infiuit  with  t 
long,  wild  gaze,  then  she  Taised  her  eyes  to 
those  of  the  nurse. 

"  You  are  mistaken  :  bj  the  momiDg  he 
will  be  strong  and  well." 

They  looked  hard  into  each  otber^s  fiMCi. 

"  But  the  old  doctor — it  will  be  very  haid 
to—" 

"  I  shall  have  him  dmied  the  house— he 
has  done  itfischief  enough." 

"  You  may  trust  me,"  the  nane  said. 

"  I  ti7i7/,"  returned  the  lady.    *«Go  and  , 
dismiss  that  woman.    Take  my  puree  and  | 
pay  her  well :  I  charge  myself  with  all  tiie 
rest." 

Lefl  alone  with  the  dying  child,  she  kisKd 
it,  and  strove  ta-warm  it,  and  cried,  "0 
baby,  I'd  give  my  life  for  yours ;  more  and 
better  than  my  life,  if  I  had  aught  else  to 
give,  for  her  sake  and  for  his." 

"  Nurse,  he  lies  quite  still  now,  and  looks 
easier,"  she  said,  when  the  noise  returned. 

"  My  lady,  he  is  dead,**  was  the  wbieperad 
answer,  after  a  brief  look.  The  noree  took 
the  little  corpse  from  the  girl's  arms. 

After  a  few  moments  Lady  Ana  peoeed  into 
the  darkened  chamber.  Again  she  leaiied 
over  the  pale  mother. 

"  Baby  luokscalm  and  is  in  no  pain  now/* 
she  whispered.  The  face  do¥m  upon  whioh 
she  gazed  changed  and  brightened,  fiiintlj 
but  perceptibly,  though  the  eyes  did  not  an» 
close,  nor  the  lips  move.  Lady  Ana  rained 
a  shower  of  lightest  and  yet  most  paasionale 
kisses  upon  lids,  lips,  and  brow,  and  tlm 
left  those  rooms. 

She  went  down  to  the  eervante'  ball,  where 
all  the  people  of  the  house  were  gathered  U^ 
gether  in  pale  consternation,  for  the  mmor 
had  got  about  that  mother  and  child 
dying. 

"  The  carriage  immediately  and  the  1 
horses,"  commanded  Lady  Ana ;  *'  I  am  go* 
ing  to  fetch  another  nurse,  hoping  so  to  aave 
your  young  master.  As  you  value  yoor  lady*s 
life,  let  no  one  go  near  her  rooms  while  I  am 
away.    Sleep  may  save  her." 

"  All  the  house  shall  be  as  still  as  death, 
my  lady,"  many  voices  answered  together. 

[Ai  the  Eon,] 
Lady  Ana  was  soon  on  her  way.    The 
horses  were  driven  at  cruel  speed  eloiig  the 
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wild  oountry-Toads.  Jast  before  entering 
Witoh-hampton  village  she  stopped,  telling 
41ie  coachman  to  dri?e  on  to  the  inn,  and 
ftwait  her  return  with  the  nurse. 

The  September  night  was  not  very  dark, 
but  it  bad  an  eerie,  evil-suggesting  trouble 
in  it.  The  horrible  gurgling  cry  of  the 
Bcreech-owl  more  than  once  terrified  the  si- 
lence. But  Lady  Ana  hurried  on  wildly,  till 
the  Hall,  ghastly  in  the  wan  light  of  a  waning 
moon,  was  before  her. 

She  mounted  the  steps  of  the  portico  and 
paused  there,  shuddering  and  breathless.  A 
great  fear  and  a  heart-sinking  dread  came 
over  her  ;  but  it  was  now  too  late  to  recon- 
sider. She  was  able  to  open  the  door  with  a 
key  she  carried ;  it  was  not  often  that  the 
heavy  bolts  were  drawn. 

It  closed  behind  her,  and  she  stood  in  the 
Hall :  it  felt  chill  and  ^amp,  and  a  streak  of 
moonlight  entering  at  a  narrow  window  fell 
across  the  open  hearth,  choked  up  with  pale 
wood-ashes,  and  made  it  look  the  more  deso- 
late. She  listened ;  there  were  the  sounds 
•he  knew  of  old — a  scudding  and  skurrying 
retreat,  accompanied  by  short,  sharp,  shrill 
cries :  no  sound  when  these  had  died  away. 
She  groped  her  way  up  the  first  broad  stair, 
ibe  timbers  of  which  would  groan  and  creak 
under  her  stealthy  tread  as  they  had  never 
done  under  her  free  and  careless  feet ;  along 
the  gallery — past  the  door  of  her  own  maiden 
ebamber,  then  she  ascended  another  and  nar- 
rower stair — passed  along  a  narrower  gallery 
till  she  came  to  a  door  from  under  which  light 
l^eamed.  This  she  opened,  and  entered  an 
enormous  room,  more  bare,  more  desolate  and 
gloomy  than  had  been  her  own  apartment ; 
but  part  of  it  was  screened  off  from  the  rest, 
and  in  this  part  the  nurse — her  own  old  nurse 
— 4at  dosing  before  the  fire,  a  baby  lying 
•erosB  her  knees.  At  a  small  table  close  by 
eat  a  simple-looking,  pretty  young  girl,  eat- 
ing her  supper  t)f  porridge  and  milk.  On 
seeing  Lady  Ana,  she  rose,  courtcsicd,  and 
■book  the  nurse  by  the  shoulder. 

••  Dress  yourself  warmly,  and  be  ready  to 
some  with  me,'*  the  lady  commanded.  On 
that  the  girl  disappeared  behind  the  screen, 
taking  her  basin  of  porridge  and  jug  of  milk 
with  her. 

Nurse  was  wide  awake  now,  and  Lady  Ana 
ivent  close  up  to  her.  It  yrna  noticeable  that 
the  poor  old  woman  clutched  the  child  with 


a  sort  of  affright  when  its  mother  bent  down 
to  look  at  it. 

**  Muffle  it  up,  so  that  it  can  take  no  harm, 
nurse ;  but  make  it  look  like  the  girPs  bun- 
dle of  clothes — get  ready  to  come  with  me — 
say  you  are  the  girl's  mother  if  anybody  asks 
you." 

The  old  woman  rose — *  *  For  mercy 's  sake — '  * 

**  Nurse,  there  is  nothing  to  be  afraid  of— 
didn't  I  say  so  that  it  could  take  no  harm? 
Don't  you  see  that  I  am  beginning  to  care  for 
it  ?  "  Then  she  whispered  in  the  nurse's  ear, 
**  Sir  Lionel's  child  is  dead.  Emma  docs  not 
know  it ;  when  she  does,  they  say  it  will  kill 
her,  so  much  she  loves  it — so  much  she  loves 
it.  Quick,  nurse !  O  nurse,  be  quick !  there 
is  not  a  moment  to  lose — on  the  way  I  will 
tell  you  all." 

"  Hold  the  babe  then,  Lady  Ana,  while 
I — "  Lady  Ana  drew  back  and  folded  her 
arms. 

**  Put  it  down — it  will  take  no  harm-*I 
will  not  touch  it." 

[At  Sir  lAoneVs.] 

The  new  nurse,  whom  Lady  Ana  had  trav- 
elled through  the  night  to  fetch,  was  thought 
to  have  done  wonders  for  Sir  Lionel's  child. 

Lady  Ana,  bending  over  the  reviving  moth- 
er, drank  in  the  nectar  wine  of  her  thankful 
smile  when  she  was  assured  that  her  baby 
had  rallied,  and  was  doing  well.  Lady  Ana 
met  Sir  Lionel  on  his  return,  and  told  him  of 
the  blessed  change  in  wife  and  child  ;  and  he, 
pressing  her  hands  and  kissing  her  checks, 
called  her  '*  the  angel  who  had  come  to  the 
rescue  of  his  angels." 

Then  Lady  Ana  shut  herself  into  her  own 
room,  which  she  had  locked  before  she  went 
away,  and  now  kept  locked,  admitting  only 
her  own  old  nurse.  She  knelt  by  the  bed  on 
which  had  been  laid  the  body  of  the  dead 
baby,  and  she  tried  to  pray  for  God's  for- 
giveness, and  that  ho  would  bring  good  to 
those  she  loved  out  of  the  evil  of  her  lying 
work. 

Rising,  she  took  the  little  corpse  into  her 
arms  and  wept  over  it,  weeping  as  she  had 
not  wept  since  the  night  before  her  sister  left 
her. 

Her  old  nurse  standing  by  her,  mut- 
tered— 

**  It's  easy  enough  to  see.  If  her  baby  had 
been  Sir  Lioners,  she'd  have  found  a  moth- 
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cr'B  heart  for  it.  See  her  put  this  child 
against  lier  brcant — bbc  who  loathed  the  touch 
of  the  other,  and  would  not  suffer  it  to  be 
laid  there !  " 

Meanwhile  Lady  Ana,  rocking  the  child, 
the  dead  child,  on  her  bared  boBom — 

*»  Poor  broken  lily,  you  shall  not  bo  de- 
frauded of  your  burial  baptism  of  tears,  nor 
of  your  cradling  on  a  loving  breast.  For  your 
father's  sake  I  love  you,  baby !  •  For  your 
sweet  mother's  sake  I  love  you,  baby  !  For 
your  own  sake,  and  because  I  have  wronged 
you,  I  love  you,  baby — I  love  you." 

So  sIjc  went  on  rocking  and  murmuring 
and  weeping,  till  the  old  nurse,  fearing  for 
her  reason,  took  the  little  corpse  from  her, 
and  stealthily  carried  it  away. 

SCENE   III. 

Lady  Axa  sits  in  the  window  of  her  great 
drawing-room  on  an  April  evening.  Six  years 
and  half  another  lie  between  her  and  that 
Scpteml)er  night,  and  Lady  Ana  is  now  but 
(ivc-and-twenty,  and  this  is  the  evening  of 
her  birthday. 

The  lines  her  face  takes  in  repose  make 
her  look  older  than  her  years  ;  they  are  those 
of  habitual  weariness — her  expression  is  one 
of  subjection  to  fate  rather  than  of  submis- 
sion, the  expression  of  a  slave  rather  than 
of  a  servant.  Yet  there  is  a  something  over 
all  the  face  that  redeems  it  from  sullenness. 
In  the  droop  of  the  soft-fringed  lids  over  the 
beautiful  eyes  there  is  a  pathetic  moumful- 
ncHH.  But  at  times  they  rise  suddenly  and 
let  (ly  forth  strange  glances  of  passionate  re- 
moiKc  and  despair,  of  impassioned  appeal,  that 
arc  as  j^liinpees  of  a  soul  well-nigh  **  crazed 
with  waste  life  and  unavailing  days  "  in  the 
prewfnt,  with  wild  and  evil  memories  of  the 
pust,  with  the  blank  hopelessness  of  the 
future. 

This  April  evening  Lady  Ann's  face  mir- 
rrtrs  somewhat  of  the  spirit  of  what  she  looks 
upon. 

It  is  the  time  of  year  when  Witch-hampton 
Hall  is  fairest,  the  desolation  of  winter  being 
clothed  upon  with  beauty,  but  the  place  not 
yet  choked  up  with  the  too  rank  luxuriance 
of  summer  vegetation.  The  trees,  which 
grow  too  thick  and  too  near  the  house,  are 
only  just  faintly  smiling  into  spring  verdure ; 
the  cupw's  all  about  are  just  beginning  to 
flutter  myriads  of  leafy  wings  above  starry 
beds  of  primroses  and  hazy  mists  of  hyacinths. 


Glory  of  glories— ihoQgh  ita  mort  goUen 
glory  is  now  begiimiDg  to  fade— fiir  of^  ht- 
jottd  the  Pine  Ayenne  and  the  wood,  in  tb 
open  expanse  of  the  Tallej, »  wptmd  the  Md 
of  the  cloth-of.gold  (a  ooantlcn  host  of  dii>- 
dils) ,  changing  sheen  in  each  ehanging  light, 
each  breeze  seeming  to  ripple  up  aome  de^ 
depth  of  glory. 

Lady  Ana  watches  the  (Siding  off  of  the  hd 
sunlight  as  the  sun  sinks  behind  the  wooded 
hill.    She  is  listening  to  the  aprinif^heaatjof 
the  world — sitting  lonely  and  lovdy ,  and  look- 
ing down  upon  such  a  wealth  of  lonely  lorcli- 
ness.    Strange  wonderings  wander  thioagh 
her  soul.    She  feels  Tagneij  as  if  Love  spoto 
to  her  from  all  this  beaaty  upon  which  ihe 
alone  looks — that  Infinite  Jjrre  which  sloM 
can  pour  out  beauty  thos,  without  lutaium 
and  without  stint.    She^feels-for  a  fewiKK 
ments  as  if  the  great  Love,  loving  the  iniU 
with  spring,  included  her  in  ita  loving— Ml 
only  included  her,  bat  crowned  her,  singU 
her  out.    Then  suddenly  she  thinks,  "When 
then  was  this  Love  when  a  blight  y 
to  fall  on  all  my  life?    How  had  1 1 
much  beyond  others  that  on  me  fell 
black  and  hateful  sorrow?    If  He 
loving  as  a  father,  if  he  is  strength — strong  to 
omnipotence,  what  had  I  done  that  he  ibt  aj 
orphan  weakness  cry  out  in  vain? — that  ib 
turned  his  face  aside,  withheld  his  arm,  sii 
suffered  the  wicked  to  triumph  ?  '* 

She  had  been  ungovemed  and  ungofemsHt, 
had  gloried  in  freedom,  had  rejected  tiJUMni, 
had  been  wild  and  reckless.  But  in  Ast 
fatal,  final,  and  fiilse  recklessness  whioh  hid 
ruined  her  she  had  been  actuated  bysoB»> 
thing  better  than  mere  wilfulness— tbsn  hid 
been  a  wild  generosity  of  motive.  Sbs  hid 
meant,  being  false  to  herself,  to  be  tew  to 
those  she  loved.  Was  there  need  she  riioald 
be  so  sternly  taught  that  truth  eannot  eow 
out  of  falsehood — that  evil  must  not  be  done 
that  good  may  come  ?  If  this  is  to  he  the  kt- 
son  of  her  life,  the  hardest  test  of  it  is  jet  to 
be  learned. 

«« Is  it  then,'*  murmured  Ladj  Ana,  «<  Ihit 
the  Lord  our  God  is  a  jealous  God,  and  tfait 
ruin  falls  on  those  who  would  set  their  wtSi 
above  his,  or  who  dare  to  think  they  ean  bdp 
out  his  will?" 

Is  liady  Ana  most  of  a  heathen,  a  JeiWi 
or  a  Christian  ?  As  yet  her  inwud  life  i»a 
strange  medley.  As  she  thinks  of  the  pssli 
her  hands  involuntarily  clenoh  tbeuisdwa  fia 
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hiito,  mod  her  feaiares.  grow  haggard,  fieroe 
I  to  nglineea.  All  tho  fair  serenity  passes 
L  her  face,  for  she  no  longer  looks  out  on 
what  is  fiiir  and  calm,  bat  within  on  what  is 
Ibul  and  turbid. 

«*Why  such  foal  thoughts  on  so  fair  an 
etening?*'  she  cried,  rising  suddenly.  She 
mdked  to  and  fro  in  the  room,  seeking  to  es- 
cape them.  This  great  room  has  somewhat 
of"^  gaunt  and  hungry  look;  so  large,  so 
bare — no  books,  no  music,  no  flowers,  no  lit- 
tle feminine  odds  and  ends  of  ornament  and 
fomiture.  As  regards  essentials,  it  is  much 
M  it  has  always  been  through  all  tho  years 
of  the  lives  of  the  two  orphan  andNiesolate 
girk  who  hcd  grown  up  at  the  Hall.  But 
acMDehow,  since  Emto  had  gone  away,  it  had 
always  seemed  to  Lady  Ana  quite  different. 

lAdy  Ana  returns  to  the  window,  opens 
one  of  the  casements,  and  leaning  out  into 
tho  colored  twilight,  listens  to  the  singing  of 
full-throated  birds ;  and,  as  she  listens,  her 
heart  grows  over-full,  her  throat  fills,  her  eyes 
fill — great  tears  go  splashing  down  on  to  the 
•tones  beneath .  Suddenly  she  clears  her  eyes, 
daahing  the  tears  from  them,  breathes  forth 
the  anguish  from  her  throat,  and  fills  it  full 
of  music.  Emulous  of  tho  birds,  perhaps,  she, 
leaning  forth  into  the  holy  evening,  breaks 
kito  a  wild,  rich  flood  of  passion-fed,  untu- 
tored song,  that  goes  ringing  down  the  val- 
ley, filling  it  from  hill  to  hill.  What  she 
nog  was  a  wild  old  Welsh  melody  to  which 
lier  heart  set  words,  and  her  voice  rang  out 
flo  crystal  clear  that  it  hardly  sounded  like 
mortal  singing  of  mortal  melody,  but  rather 
like  some  spirit-singing,  beginning  you  knew 
not  when,  coming  from  you  not  where,  no 
more  likely  to  end  at  one  time  than  at  an- 
other. It  might  have  h^d  for  text  the  plaint 
of  sad  Islfole  : — 

**  Losciolla  qui^i  gravida  e  soletta.*' 

Irregular  and  wild,  it  cchoingly  played  with 
lome  such  words  as  these: — 

•« «  For  thee,  oh,  nercr  more,  is  this  world  fair  ! 

For  tlicc,  oh,  never  more  is  this  world  kind  ! ' 

I  hear  my  uentence  Hhrieked  out  by  the  wind. 
From  the  bltiok  pines  that  mock  my  dull  despair. 
•  Never  more  !  *  Never  more?  Ah,  God,  so  young  ! 

And  no  warmth  left  for  mo  in  sun  and  shine  ! 

The  goblet  broken  as  I  lippe<l  the  wine. 
And  I  left  desolate,  desert,  undone  !  ** 

Something  after  such  fashion  sang  Lady 
Ana,  leaning  her  fair  head  on  the  stonework 
of  the  casement,  looking  forth  with  white, 


fiiir  face  and  bright,  disordered  hair  over 
darkening  wood  and  valley,  holding  her  smali 
hands  folded  upon  her  brwt. 

After  a  time  her  singing  lost  its  full-toned 
wildness,  and  became  more  of  a  murmuring 
plaint,  less  of  a  lament  than  of  an  appeal, 
and  the  <*  Sehnsuoht  nach  der  Liebe  "  which 
was  its  soul  was  not  wholly  vague. 

When,  by  and  by,  at  some  little  noise  in 
the  room*  she  turned,  still  singing,  she  met 
the  gaze  of  a  pair  of  eyes  that  had  not  been 
far  from  her  thoughts  —  her  unconscious 
heart-thoughts. 

tier  voice  died  away,  and  she  listened  to  a 
dearer  voice  as  her  hand  was  taken  and  held 
a  moment. 

*<  I  stood  below  at  tho  avenue-gate  in  the 
black  shadow,  and  listened  till  a  vague,  su- 
perstitious fear  trembled  through  me,  and  I 
almost  doubted  if  it  were  the  earthly  singing 
of  a  mortal  maiden.  A  few  hours  8incc  I  was 
treading  tho  mud  and  mire  of  a  crowded  city, 
and  was  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  its  squalid 
misery.  The  change  is  bewildering.  Your 
singing  was  just  the  crowning  enchantment 
of  your  enchanted  valley." 

She  smiled  sweetly  into  the  gravely  loving 
face. 

"You  see  I  am  just  as  free  here  as  tho 
birds,  and  I  suppose  I  am  almost  as  wild. 
From  morning  till  evening,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  week  to  the  week's  end,  I  am 
alone.  I  am  quite  free  to  please  myself  in 
all  things, — to  sing  or  keep  silent, — and  this 
evening  the  singing  mood  was  on  me.*' 

She  sat  down  where  she  had  sat  before  she 
began  to  sing.  A  faint  flush  had  slowly 
crept  over  her  face. 

**You  have  quite  lately  seen  my  sister  and 
Sir  Lionel?"  she  asked,  as  she  pointed  out  a 
seat  to  him  with  the  unconsciously  queenly 
manner  she  had  sometimes. 

**  I  stayed  with  them  a  few  days,  leaving 
them  only  last  evening.  I  am  heavily  charged 
with  loving  messages  ;  they  have  not  forgot- 
ten what  day  this  is.  Let  me  add  my  earnest 
wishes  that  your  life  may  be  blessed  and 
crowned  with  all  that  Infinite  Love  holds  to 
be  best  for  you — " 

**  Thank  you — oh,  I  thank  you,"  she 
breathed  out — looked  as  if  she  would  have 
said  more,  but  paused.  "They  are  well?'* 
she  asked,  abruptly. 

"  Well— and  happy  as  fow  people  know 
bow  to  be." 
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"  Thank  God !  "  said  Lady  Ana,  softly,  and 
a  sweet  pcacefulness  overspread  her  face. 
<*  Have  you  ever  seen  a  woman  as  lovely  as 
my  Emma?  "  she  asked. 

**  I  have  seen  one  woman  who  at  times 
looks  as  lovely,  but  not  always.'' 

*<Do  you  mean  me?"  asked  Lady  Ana, 
the  hot  blood  mantling  over  her  face. 

"Yes,"  he  answered,  with  a  grave  smile. 

She  remained  silent  and  thoughtful,  grew 
very  pnle,  and  shuddered.  Presently  she  said 
— and  there  was  the  softest  witchery  of  sweet, 
unconHcious appeal  in  her  poor  face— **  I  might, 
perhaps,  have  been  as  lovely  if,  when  I  was 
as  young,  I  had  been  as  much  loved.  Yet  I 
think  not  even  then,  for  she  was  always  good  ; 
from  the  very  earliest  I  can  remember  the 
gentlest  sweet  creature  always." 

"  You  are  cold,"  he  said,  noticing  how 
again  she  shuddered,  and  he  rose  to  shut  the 
window.  lie  stood  some  moments,  looking 
out,  then  he  asked,  **  Have  I  your  permission 
to  pass  an  hour  or  two  with  you,  Lady  Ana? 
There  is  much  I  want  to  say  to  you." 

She  shrank  into  herself  and  grew  paler  as 
she  answered  that  she  should  be  very  pleased. 

She  had  light  brought,  the  fire  made  up, 
the  tea  prepared.  And  she,  wholly  uncon- 
scious of  conventional  usages,  served  her  guest, 
loving  to  serve^  and  showing  that  she  did  so. 
He  suffered  this,  touched  to  the  core  of  his 
heart  with  her  soft  womanly,  simple  grace, 
and  much  marvelling  how  this  fair  girl  had 
gained  her  character  for  wild  pride  and  dar- 
ing eccentricity  and  recklessness — for  her 
character  remained  to  her,  though  her  life 
was  now  altered. 

Lady  Ana's  guest  had  never  before  been 
her  guest,  save  for  the  brief  quarter  of  an 
hour  of  an  occasional  call  :  but  often  she  had 
looked  up  into  his  face  with  calm,  unflinching 
attention,  often  he  had  looked  down  into  hers 
with  gn)wing  interest  and  pity;  often,  too, 
had  she  heard  him  spoken  of  with  love  and 
veneration  hy  those  she  loved  :  often  had  he 
heard  her  spoken  of  with  a  loving  pathos  of 
compassion.  He  was  a  near  friend  and  dis- 
tant relative  of  Sir  Lionel,  and  now  be  was 
the  rector,  just  a  year  ago  apjiointed,  of  the 
little  gray  church  looking  into  the  river.  He 
thought  he  knew  all  the  story  of  Lady  Ana's 
life — knowing  how  she,  as  well  as  the  gentle 
Emma,  had  h)ved  Sir  Lionel. 

The  houre  went  by,  strangely  swift  and 
sweet  to  Lady  Ana.    She  sat  a  little  in  the 


shadow,  and  the  full  blaze  of  tbe  wood-fire, 
which  paled  the  light  of  the  faini-baniiii|( 
lamp,  fell  on  the  face  of  her  goeet,  wbov 
eyee,  wonderfully  calm  in  their  brilliaiioe, 
oflen  sought  hers. 

He  spoke  to  her  as  no  one  in  her  life  bad 
ever  spoken  to  her,  with  such  a  mingling  of 
tender  deference  and  authority ;  and  at  hii 
words  there  opened  out  before  her  Tistaa  of 
new  life  that  should  no  more  be  waste  and 
aimless.  But  when  he  ceased  to  speak,  the 
memory  of  the  past  rushed  back,  and  all  tbe 
high  hope  he  had  awakened  died  out  again 
as  that  tide  of  bitterness  surged  up  and  filled 
her  soul. 

She  said,  "  If,  ten  years  ago,  when  I  was 
young,  I  could  have  listened  to  you  some- 
times, then  I  might  now  indeed  be  like  Emma, 
as  lovely  and  as  happy — fit  for  such  a  beaa- 
tiful  life  as  you  fancy  I  might  lead  ;  bat,  at 
it  is,  it  is  not  I  who  can  help  others  to  be 
happy,  good,  and  pure !  " 

"When  you  were  young,"  he  echoed,  with 
a  smile. 

*<  I  am  not  old  now,  I  know,*'  she  said. 
"  (^h,  how  I  sometimes  wish  I  were  old,  that 
there  might  not  lie  before  me  such  a  dreary 
waste  of  years — old,  and  with  all  my  senses 
dulled,  that  I  should  not  have  snch  power  to 
suffer !  I  am  not  old  in  years,  but  my  heart, 
somehow,  is  very  old." 

He  listened  with  a  smile  so  tenderly  in* 
credulous,  she  did  not  wish  that  he  shoald 
believe  her.  He  had  a  face,  she  thought, 
that  somehow  seemed  all  love — to  love  ail  it 
looked  upon  with  all  itself;  not  with  eyes 
only,  or  with  eyee  and  mouth,  bat  with  every 
lino  and  light  and  shadow :  withal,  it  was  a 
face  manly,  full  of  power — the  power  of  love. 

He  rose  presently. 

"  You  will  have  a  lovely  walk,"  she  said  ; 
"  the  moon  is  up.  It  is  a  lonely  walk,  is  it 
not,  all  down  my  lonely  valley,  and  then  up 
the  hill  and  down  the  long  lane  where  the 
owls  hoot?" 

**  Your  lonely  valley  is  indeed  lonely.  I 
o(\en  think  of  its  loneliness.  In  the  winter 
— at  the  time  of  those  terrible  storms — T  used 
sometimes  to  be  driven  to  leave  my  fireside 
and  come  out  here,  just  to  vralk  round  your 
house  and  see  if  all  looked  as  usual.  Ones 
or  twice  I  was  impelled  to  do  this  at  night, 
and  then  the  wild  isolation  of  your  postti6n 
smote  me  with  a  heart-paining  blow." 

*<  You  came  out  here  in  storms  and  at  night 
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to  WBtoh  over  me !  How  good  of  yoa  !  *' 
Her  eyes,  filling  with  tears,  were  more  elo- 
quent than  her  poor  words. 

**  Not  good  at  all,"  he  answered,  quickly, 
**  for  I  could  not  help  it !  It  was  for  my  ease. 
I  am  fiist  learning.  Lady  Ana,  to  be  uneasy 
always  when  I  am  not  near  you — for  I  love 
joa." 

««  You — love— me !  "  she  faltered. 

"  Is  it  so  strange  ?  Haying  seen  your  sweet, 
fiiir  face  shining  below  me,  star-bright,  in  my 
little  dusky  church  so  often — having  heard 
your  sweet,  fair  name  so  often  named  with 
loTe  by  lips  I  love,  is  it  so  strange  that  I 
have  learned  to  love  you,  and  that  I  long  to 
giye  you  a  life  less  desolate  and  waste  than 
this  you  lead  now?  Is  this  strange,  my 
sweet  lady?" 

•*  Is  it  strange?— ♦my  sweet,  fair  name.' 
Ah,  heaven !  you  cannot  think  how  strange ! 
— strange  as  music  from  heaven  heard  by  one 
in  hell." 

This  she  murmured,  cowering  back  as  much 
into  the  dusk  as  might  be,  and  with  her  hands 
biding  her  burning  face.  His  words  had  wak- 
ened feelings  that  had  been  but  lightly  sleep- 
ing :  her  heart  rose  up  and  cried  out  within 
her  that  she  loved  him. 

**  It  is  so — strange  as  it  may  seem  to  you, 
it  is  so  !  Has  your  heart  any  love  to  give 
me  ?  Will  yon  trust  your  loneliness  to  my 
love,  your  liberty  to  my  law  ?  Will  you  bo 
my  wife?" 

"Wife,"  she  whispered  to  herself.  "  His 
wife — happiness,  love — love,  hrppiness — for 
me  !    Tempted,  tempted,  tempted — " 

Of  the  devil — and  love  is  of  God,  and  brings 
strength  to  resist  the  temptations  of  the  devil. 
It  brought  her  strength  ;  she  took  her  hands 
from 'before  her  poor,  quivering  face;  she 
looked  up  into  his  face,  and  said,  in  a  voice 
that  strove  to  be  firm — 

•*  I  thank  you,  from  my  heart.  I  love  you , 
from  my  heart.  It  is  my  love  for  you  makes 
me  able  to  be  true.  Loving  you,  I  would  not 
'  wrong  you.  I  cannot  marry  you — I  must 
not  marry  any  one.  There  is  something 
stands  l)etwcen.  I  am  not  what  you  think 
me."  Again  she  cowered  into  the  darkness, 
and  again  she  hid  her  burning  face. 

Wlmt  did  he  think?  Why,  that  the  ex- 
quisite delicacy  of  her  maiden  modesty  made 
her  til  UK  morbidly  reproach  herself  that  she 
had  loved  Sir  Lionel  with  unrequited  love — 
Sir  Uunel  who  had  loved  her  sister. 
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"  At  least,"  she  answered  to  his  further 
pleadings,  "  leave  me  Aow.  and  let  me  have 
time  to  think."  Was  the  devil  asserting 
himself? 

He  answered, "  I  will  take  that  time  to 
hope,"  and  having  kissed  her  hand,  he  lef% 
her. 

•        •••••• 

An  hour  later,  old  nurse  found  her  darling 
weeping,  passionately,  convulsively.  She  had 
thrown  herself  upon  the  floor,  and  laid  her 
fair  head  where  his  feet  had  been. 

The  old  woman,  not  without  suspicion  of 
what  had  passed,  raised  the  poor  girl,  and 
strove  to  calm  her. 

"  0  nurse,  I  love  him,  and  I  would  so 
fain  be  happy,"  she  sobbed.  "But  I  may 
not — I  dare  not.  As  a  little  child  longs  for 
its  mother,  and  stretches  its  arms  towards 
her,  and  on  her  bosom  knows  rest,  so  I  long 
for  his  love,  and  stretch  towards  it,  and  in  his 
bosom  could  know  rest.  But  I  may  not — I 
dare  not." 

"  May  not!  dare  not !  Who  says  so,  lamb 
of  mine?  "  she  cried,  with  passionate  pride. 

"  I  say  so,  nurse,  /blot  Ai^life  with  mine ! 
— he,  of  all  men — he  whose  life  is  so  pure, 
so  good — he  of  all  men,  to  have  for  a  wife  a 
woman  such  as  I  am  ! — a  woman  whose  shame 
may  at  any  moment  be  in  all  mouths." 

**  Hush,  hush,  hush  !  "  cried  the  nurse,  and 
then  there  followed  a  to  and  fro  of  passion- 
ate talk.  By  and  by  Lady  Ana,  wearied  out, 
rested  her  head  on  her  nurse*s  shoulder  and 
murmured — 

"It  shall  be,  then,  as  you  say.  Ho  will 
come  to-morrow — you  will  tell  him  ;  after — 
I  shall  see  him  no  more — but  oh,  I  love  him, 
nurse,  I  love  him — I  will  go  on  loving  him  ! 
Remembering  that  he  has  loved  me,  I  will  try 
to  grow  good." 

Next  day,  t  the  same  twilight  hour,  Lady 
Ana  stood  in  her  drawing-room,  waiting  for 
one  lost  look — waiting  to  see  him  whom  she 
loved  go  away — leaving  her  forever.  Old 
nurse  had  met  him  outside  the  house,  to  mako 
sure  of  speaking  to  him  before  he  saw  her 
lady. 

A  step  across  the  hall — ^his  step — he  entered 
the  room. 

Like  a  wild  thing  driven  to  bay,  Lady  Ana 
left  the  window  to  crouch,  literally  crouch, 
hiding  her  face  with  her  hands,  in  the  darkest 
corner  of  the  room.    But  whan  he  came  dose. 
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•when  he  spoke,  when  she  felt  his  nearness 
and  heard  his  voice,  she  rose  up,  drove  the 
bamiog  bluod  back  from  her  face,  stood  before 
him  white  and  calm  :  the  holy  might  of  her 
love  gave  her  power  so  tacitly  to  honor  the 
untarnished  purity  of  her  soul  and  will. 

The  last  fair  light  of  heaven  was  full  upon 
bis  face ;  she  looked  into  it,  and  even  then 
wondered  at  its  Ijeauty.  lie  raised  her  hand 
to  his  lips,  and  did  not  release  it.  She 
spoke  first, — 

''  You  leave  me,  but  not  in  scorn ;  you  are 
too  noble  to  know  scorn.  May  God  in  heaven 
bless  you  for  ever  and  ever  for  having  loved 
me,  for  your  gentleness  in  leaving  me.  And 
now,  for  pity's  sake,  go."  She  ended  with 
a  heart-broken  passion  of  appeal  shrilling 
her  voice,  and  would  have  sunk  down  upon 
the  ground. 

But  he  took  her  in  his  arms  and  pressed 
her  head  against  his  breast,  and  mado  her 
understand  how  he  meant  that  it  should  be 
with  her  for  all  her  future — his  arms  her  shel- 
ter, her  rating-place  his  breast. 

For  a  few  moments  she  yielded  utterly, 
and  knew  nothing  but  his  love  and  her  de- 
licious rest.  But  soon  came  the  sting  of  con- 
science and  the  chill  of  icy  doubt,  and  she 
cried,  <*  Nurse  has  been  false  !  she  has  not 
told  you  all.  Leave  me,  leave  me,  leave  me  ! 
this  can  never  be !  Leave  me  while  I  have 
any  strength  to  bid  you  go." 

**  She  swore  that,  as  she  hoped  for  mercy, 
she  had  told  me  all.  My  soul  is  full  of  pity 
and  of  love,  and  I  will  not  leave  you." 

She  let  her  head  droop  against  his  breast 
again.  The  fair  present  was  so  fair,  life 
was  so  sweet,  love  so  good,  she  hardly  had  a 
faculty  left  that  could  believe  in  the  dark 
past  as  other  than  a  hateful,  hideous  dream. 

Yet  when  she  had  been  alone  some  hours — 
when  she  had  lain  some  hours  sleepless  in 
her  white  bed,  watching  the  moonlight  move 
along  the  ink-black  floor,  shaking  with  the 
fear  of  her  new  happiness — suddenly  that 
horror  of  doubt  again  stood  up  and  would  be 
heard,  chilling  all  her  blood  with  its  sugges- 
tions. She  rose  and  moved  herself  like  a 
fair  moonbeam,  along  the  moonlit  room,  and 
passed  into  that  in  which  the  old  nurse  slept. 

She  bent  over  the  woman  till  she  wakened 
her,  then  she  said, — 

**  Nurse,  did  you  tell  him  all?  My  shame 
and,  since,  my  sin  ?  For  pity -s  sake,  dear 
noise,  be  true !    Did  you  tell  him  all  7  " 
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**  All,  asl  hope  for  mercy  at  mj  end!  Fm 
an  old  woman,  and  can't  last  long :  as  I  bops 
for  mercy,  I  told  him  alL" 

Lady  Ana,  after  kissing  the  old  wqom, 
went  back  to  her  white  bed. 

The  old  nurse  turned  in  bera  and  gnaasd 
— '*  Now  God  forgive  me,  and  have  morvf 
upon  my  poor  miserable  soul !  But  if  ths 
devil  have  me  or  no,  no  great  matter  if  mj 
lying  makes  the  sweet  lamb  bappj." 

Then  she  pulled  the  bed-dothea  up  arm 
eyes  and  ears,  and  slept  again. 

It  was  not  till  Lady  Ana  was  married  "  mfc 
and  fast"  that  the  old  nurse  confeaaed  to  hsr 
how  little  of  her  story  her  busband  knew. 
She  then  accompanied  this  oonfeasion  by  n- 
treaties  to  Lady  Ana,  for  her  htuband*s  jab, 
and  as  she  valued  his  happijiesSf  not  to  speak 
now.  f 

scnns  lY. 

Thb  weather  without  is  wet  and  wild; 
chill,  though  summer  is  hardly  gone  by.  A 
great  fire  blazes  in  the  hearth  of  the  Hall 
drawing-room,  and  on  either  side  sit  Lady 
Ana  and  her  sister.  Sir  Lionel's  wife.  Thflj 
are  both  silently  vratching  a  boy  wb<^ 
stretched  on  the  leopard-skin  rug  full  in  the 
ruddy  blaze,  is  playing  at  being  a  wild  beait, 
snarling,  showing  his  pretty  teeth,  pretend- 
ing to  be  a  tiger  who  has  fixed  upon  and  is 
worrying  the  leopard. 

When  Lady  Ana's  eyes  quit  the  boy  it  k 
to  look  towards  the  great  window,  outride 
which  the  trees  are  rocking  in  the  tempest, 
black  against  a  pale  sky.  When  Sir  liond^ 
wife  turns  from  him,  it  is  to  bend  over  a 
lovely  little  baby-girl  sleeping  on  her  kneee. 
Sir  Lionel's  wife  is  more  beautiful  as  a  ma> 
tron  even  than  she  was  as  n  girl.  She  ii 
dark  and  lovely:  dark,  with  that  sort  of  iih 
wardly-alight,  clear  darkness  that  one  ie 
tempted  to  call  fairer  than  fair ;  lovely,  with 
a  gentle,  unimpaesioned,  unimpassionaUe 
loveliness  that  is  in  some  holily  mystical  way 
redeemed  from  any  suspicion  of  insipidity. 

Lady  Ana  does  not  look  beautiful  or  lovdy 
just  now ;  in  the  firelight  her  face  shows  hag- 
gard, almost  fierce ;  she  brings  her  eyea  bade 
from  the  window  to  fix  them  again  on  the  boy. 
Presently  his  mother  softly  chides  bim  to 
the  roughness  of  his  play,  the  loudness  of  hie 
ugly  noises,  telling  him  he  will  wake  and 
frighten  baby. 

'*  Send  baby  away  then — I  must  finish  kill- 
ing this  beast,"  is  his  answer,  and  be  goes  on 
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ejing  M  before.  Emma  eighs,  and  watches 
I  with  a  ilighi  ndneBS,  a  gentle  fear  and 
wonder  clouding  hor  sweet  brow :  tben  she 
droops  her  cjcs  upoo  the  face  of  her  baby- 
girt,  and  bends  to  touch  that  with  her  lips. 

Just  then  the  boy  looked  up  into  his  Aunt 
Ana's  iaoe :  she  called  him  to  her ;  he  stands 
at  ber  knees,  she  presses  her  hands  upon  his 
■hoalders,  and  looks  into  his  face.  Erect  as 
a  dart  he  stands  there,  gazing  back  into  the 
piling  eyes :  his  lips,  too  thin  for  a  child's 
BMHith,  are  at  first  still  curled  as  they  were 
while  lie  iinitatcd  a  tiger *6  snarl :  but  after  a 
while  they  be;:an  to  quiver ;  ho  c^iuld  baer 
that  liN)k  no  longer.  Suddenly  his  proud, 
nnchildlike  face  flushed  crimson,  and  his 
eyes  filled ;  he  liroke  away  from  those  detain- 
ing handfi,  rushed  towards  his  mother,  hid 
bioif*elf  twhind  iicr  chair. 

»*Yonr  hoy  is  afraid  of  me,  Emma,''  said 
Lsd}'  Ana,  with  a  Rmilc  that  was  no  lera  than 
ugly,  hut  wliio-i  Eiuma  did  nut  bcc,  for  just 
then  the  Ikiv  hurst  into  a  howl  of  angry  dis- 
tress, whicii  lic  tried  to  stifle  with  his  mother's 
gown.  Tiie  luihy  woke,  began  to  cry  ;  nurse 
appeared  and  would  have  carried  ofTboth  the 
children,  hut  timtyounf;  Lionel  refused  to  go. 
He  presently  left  off  crying,  and  threw  him- 
■elf  ufN>n  liiri  rug— not  to  play  again,  but  to 
watch  hiH  Aunt  Ana's  face,  which  seemed  to 
have  for  iiiui  Home  f:uK;ination  full  of  fear. 

**Can't  you  make  him  olxry  you,  Emma? 
Send  him  away,*'  Lady  Ana  said  by  and  by, 
shading  her  eyes  with  her  hand  as  she  upoke, 
but  from  und(T  it  ptill  watcliing  the  hoy. 

'*Gy  to  tljc  nurpcry,  Lionel,  and  play  there. 
When  \\a\n\  voiwh  home  you  8hall  come  down 
■gain,"  tlie  mother  spuko  softly  and  oiret<s- 
ingly.  The  child  paid  no  heed.  **  Do  as 
jou  are  told— go  directly,**  AnacommandcMl. 
The  lx)y  colored  rebelliously,  but  got  up  and 
went. 

•*  Emma,  you  will  never  make  that  child 
obedient ;  you  speak  tu  him  as  if  you  were 
afraid  of  him.  That  is  not  the  way  to  rule 
a  boy  like  that,*'  Lady  Ana  said,  when  the 
door  had  eloHLnl. 

«•  I  know,**  Hghed  Sir  Lioners  wife — **  I 
am  afraid   of  Mm — afraid  of  making   him 
naughty,  for  tlien  he  is  quite  unmanageable.  I 
I  do  not  uridcrrttmd    him.     I   ciinnot  p't  at ' 
the  go(»d  in  him.     I  du  ni>t  man:i;x*'  him  well :  ; 
I  tiy  s«»  hard  t  »o  — I  am  ho  afraid  of  not  l)eing  ' 
a  g>MNl  motliiT  to  him.     He  iri  a  nohle-looking 
buy,  but  he   is  strangely  incomprehenHiUe.  j 
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Ana,"  she  continued,  in  ber  low,  calm,  mo- 
notonous, sweet  voice,  '*  do  you  see  any  lika* 
ness  in  my  boy  to  any  one  you  have  ever 
known  ?  There  is  a  something  that  has  pus- 
sled  me  for  years  in  his  face — it  has  just  now 
come  to  me  who  it  is  that  he  at  times  reminds 
me  of.  It  is  very  strange !  Do  you  see  any 
likeness  in  him  to—" 

*''  You  can  hardly  expect  me  to  have  found 
out  in  one  day  what  it  has  taken  you  years 
to  discover,"  interrupted  Lady  Ana,  and  her 
clear  voice  was  so  sharp  that  it  startled  her 
sister.  '*  The  bay  is  like  his  father,  it  seemi 
to  me." 

**  Like  his  father?  Dear  Ana,  how  can  you 
think  so  ?  Surely,  Ana,  you  have  forgotten 
my  Lionel,  with  his  grand  open  brow,  his 
tawny  l.>ck8,  his  fearless  eyes  of  bright  sea- 
gray,  lie  is  so  little  like  that  I  am  always 
sjrry  now  that  we  called  him  Lionel — littlo 
Harry  is  mucli  more  like  his  father.  Surely, 
dear  Kister,  you  have  forgotten  my  Lionel." 

**  I  have  not  forgotten  your  Lionel,  Emma, 
and  still  I  think  young  Lionel  is  like  his  fa- 
ther." 

**  But,  Ana,  where  can  you  find  any  resem- 
blance]' I  cannot  conceive  how — " 

**  I  </o  find  it— l)oth  to  father  and  mother." 

**You  see  no  likeness,  then,  to  any  other 
person?" 

*'  I  hold  to  what  I  have  said  :  he  is  much 
like  hid  father — there  is  some  resemblance  to 
his  mother ;  bi^ond  this  I  see  nothiag  to  re- 
mind me  of  any  one." 

*' Ah  to  the  likeness  to  the  first,  thank  God 
that  you  can  think  so — as  to  the  likencM  fio 
me,  Litmel  often  says  be  is  more  like  you.     I 
tru8t  tiiat  this  is  a  mere  fancy  of  mine :  I 
shall  not  mention  it  to  Lionel — it  mighs  r^'fi 
him,  for  he  always  had  a  had  opiai>a  iC  z^« 
man  I  am  thinking  of.    How  long  «ace  ill 
that  seemn  !     Perhaps  you  have  iLouSC  :'.r- 
gotten  wliat  a  splendid  rider  be  was  '     Lonel 
Riys  our  boy  is  a  bom  honemaa.     TiU  3ev.-r 
ride  now,  Ana,  do  yua?    I  ssed   u  v.iak 
you  could  not  live  wicboat  I't.    Waac  :';ir:..iis 
gallops  you  would  have  on  a«    iijwn    i? 
there !     1  remember  a^  well  juw  I  isesX  ■-») 
Hit  here  and  shudder,  vui  axur-  ill  i.nt:*»  ii* 
horrors,  when  it  g^tw  >£irk  lud  -  .u    ::.i  ii  t 
come  home.    Thas  bappcBcd  «  .V:en  -:.»•  ii^s 
few  weeks  I  was  as  'aiious  iie-r.    nr.-.r-    -r 
marriage,  you  meaed  u  -viid  m.i  .-r-ir:.^*— 
it  grieved  ue  very  auica,     I  sn^w   viae    i 
meant,  darliagloa;  is  im  vuor -var  a  ^^ 
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iDg  from  me  what  pain  it  was  to  lose  me. 
Wasn't  it,  loTe?" 

•«  In  part." 

'*  And  in  part  something  else  that  I  think 
I  know  too.  What  a  wild,  neglected,  lonely 
life  we  had  when  wo  were  young !  Till 
Lionel  came  hack  to  England  there  was  no 
one  to  control  us  or  care  for  us, — no  one 
with  more  authority  than  dear  old  nurse.  It 
was  Tery  strange.  Since  I  have  heen  mar- 
ried, Lionel  has  told  me  what,  perhaps,  you 
knew  all  along — how  our  father  deserted  us, 
nobody  knows  why,  though  some  people  said 
he  was  road  with  jealousy,  and  believed  that 
our  dead  mother  had  wronged  him — how  he 
went  away  and  died  suddenly,  before  he  had 
made  any  provision  for  us  beyond  asking 
Lionel's  father  not  to  lose  sight  of  us  alto- 
gether— and  Lienors  father  died,  and  our 
mother  had  no  relations  alive,  and  so  wc 
grew  up  with  only  faithful  old  nurse  to  look 
after  us :  it  was  very  strange,  and  oh,  how 
thankful  I  oflen  feel  that  we  came  to  no 
harm !  If  I  had  not  been  so  young  and  igno- 
rant, and  so  used  to  look  up  to  you,  I  should 
have  been  more  frightened  for  you  about  that 
man.  As  it  was,  it  was  Lionel  who  taught 
me  to  fear  for  you  ;  he  always  said  that  you 
were  the  more  in  danger,  having  so  little  fear 
— that  the  timidity  which  instinctively  shrank 
from  danger  was  a  wouian's  best  armor,  and 
that  this  you  had  not." 

Lady  Ana  Itad  risen  and  come  close  to  her 
sister.    She  bent  over  her  and  said, — 

"As  you  love  me,  never  talk  to  me  again 
of  that  past.  As  to  that  man,  I  hatu  him  so, 
Emma,  that  sometimes  I  hate  to  live,  fearing 
that  he  is  still  alive.  Sometimes  I  hate  all 
the  world,  fearing  that  somewhere  he  is  in  it 
■till." 

Emma  shrank  away  a  j^^tle  and  turned 
Tery  pale.  **  Uush,  hush,  hush,  my  poor  sis- 
ter ;  you  who  love  so  much  caunot  bate. 
Forgive  me,  darling ;  I  did  not  know  you 
bad  ever  really  cared  for  him — I  did  not 
know — I  do  not  understand.  What  wrong 
did  he  do  you?  Did  he  make  you  love  hini, 
and  then  did  he  leave  you,  dearest?  How 
was  it?" 

**You  wrong  me  too  much,  Emma.  It 
was  not  so.  I  never  loved  him."  She  stood 
erect  now  and  gazed  into  the  6 re ;  and  n8  she 
saw  again  the  last  scene  played  between  her 
and  that  man,  her  eyes  flashed  fiercely.  *  *  1  le  ! 
grovelled  at  my  feet,"  she  said,  **  and  I — I  j 
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struck  him!  That  was  hofv  we  parted. 
Emma,  you  have  raised  the  de? il,  tpeaking 
of  those  evil  times.  He  is  at  my  feet  again ; 
again  I  raise  my  hand ;  my  whip  ia  in  it,  and 
I  leave  my  mark — ^yes,  I  leaye  mj  mark  !  " 

*<Ana,  Sister  Ana !  "  Emma  bad  risen  and 
now  wound  her  sister  in  her  arms.  "  Osla 
yourself,  my  poor  darling.  Let  lo?e  drtfs 
out  the  last  remnants  of  that  old  hate.  Yoa 
are  no  longer  alone  and  defenceleaa.  Yoa 
can  never  more  be  driven  to  such  self-defence. 
It  is  terrible  to  think  you  should  ever  have 
known  such  need ;  but  that  can  never  be 
again.  You  must  forgive,  my  darling.  We 
must  all  forgive,  as  we  hope  to  be  forgiven." 

'  *As  we  hope  to  be  forgiven  !  "  murmured 
Lady  Ana,  and  leaned  her  cheek  upon  her  sit- 
ter's hair.  So  they  stood,  wound  in  caoh 
other's  arms.  Presently  Lady  Ada  said,  in 
a  strange,  low  voice — 

"  Would  it  grieve  you  much  to  lose  that 
boy  ?  You  have  the  others,  Harry  and  little 
Ana,  and  the  lovely  baby-girl.  Surely,  yoa 
do  not  love  that  headstrong,  unloving  boy  as 
you  do  the  others?  " 

**  If  I  do  not,  may  God  forgive  me !  "  oaid 
Emma,  fervently.  "  But  do  not  call  bim 
headstrong  and  unloving — he  is  not  always 
as  you  have  seen  him  to-day.  Indeed,  he  is 
very  g(x>d  and  generous  sometimes.  O  Ana, 
why  do  you  say  I  do  not  love  him  as  I  do  the 
others  !  I  trust  I  do— oh !  I  trust  I  do— my 
first-born,  whom  I  loved  so  much  when  he 
was  a  baby  tliat  I  nearly  died  of  fear  that  I 
should  lose  him.  Surely,  Ana,  you  have  not 
forgotten  that.  And  God  spared  him,  and 
you  think  I  do  not  love  him  ?  O  Ana,  what 
have  I  done — what  have  you  seen — that  yoa 
should  think  so?" 

*»  Nothing." 

**  Something  there  must  have  been — some* 
thing  that  I  have  done,  or  neglected  to  do. 
Tell  me  what,  darling  Ana  ;  pray  tell  me?" 

Ju8t  then  there  waA  a  noise  of  wbcciB,  u 
barking  of  dogs.  The  sisters  started  apart — 
Liidy  Ana  to  ring  for  ligiits  and  to  order  the 
tea  to  he  served,  Sir  LioneKs  wife  to  hasten 
U)  the  hall  to  meet  her  husband. 

Tiie  great  drawing-room  was  lighted  np, 
and  the  irimsiin  dr.i{)ery  drawn  before  the 
window,  when  Sir  Lionel  entered  it,  Emma 
hanging  fondly  on  his  arm.  In  the  middle 
of  tlie  room  his  hostess  mot  him.  The  light 
of  a  shaded  lamp  fell  on  the  glorious  crowned 
head  and  on  the  fair  oval  cheek :  abe  wel- 
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him  with  a  sweet,  bright  smile,  and 
M  she  stood  before  him  thus,  she  was  most 
■ofUj  beautiful.  He  looked  into  her  faoe 
with  a  penetrating  glance  as  he  thanked  her 
lor  her  welcome,  calling  her  "  my  own  dear 
■yiter."  She  met  the  glance  with  fearless 
g^dness,  and  he  stooped  and  kissed  her. 
Then  they  both  remembered  what  had  passed 
on  the  night  when  they  had  last  met  there — 
that  night  on  which  Lady  Ana  had  made  her 
passionate  confession.  But  Sir  Lionel  thought 
more  of  their  only  meeting  since,  their  meet- 
ing at  his  house,  and  said, — 

**  We  have  not  met  since  that  sad  night 
when  you  came  like  an  angel  of  light  and 
morcy  into  my  sad  household,  and,  under 
God^s  blessing,  saved  mo  my  dear  ones.'' 
She  turned  from  him  suddenly  :  he  said  no 
more  about  the  past. 

••  When  may  vw  hope  to  see  your  hus- 
band? "  he  asked  by  and  by. 

••Oh,  very  soon ;  perhaps  to-morrow,"  she 
answered,  radiantly.  ••Life  is  very  weary 
when  he  is  away.  I  grow  wicked  when  ho  is 
away,**  she  added;  with  a  look  at  Emma. 

Kissing  her  sister,  as  she  lingered  m  her 
room  before  they  parted  fur  the  night.  Lady 
Ana  said, — 

••  You  have  often  told  me  that  you  longed 
for  the  time  to  come  when  I  would  know  and 
love  your  husband.  The  time  is  come ;  1 
dare  love  your  husband  now,  Emma  dear, 
now  that  I  so  utterly,  so  absolutely,  lovo  my 
own.  For  the  years  to  come  we  will  be  much 
together — at  least  I  trust  it  may  be  so,  sweet 
one." 

«•  Was  it  true  then,  Ana?  0  Ana,  was  it 
tme  what  I  sometimes  feared?  "  murmured 
Sir  Lionel's  wife. 

••  It  was.  I  loved  your  Lionel  even  as  you 
loved  him.  I  do  not  mind  your  knowing 
this  now.  I  am  not  ashamed  of  having  loved 
biro  :  though  I  am  sorry — I  would  ratlier  my 
husband  had  had  all  my  love  always."  Over 
those  words  the  gentle  T^ady  Emma  pondered 
when  she  was  alone.  She  blessed  her  sister 
in  her  heart,  and  praised  her  as  most  noble, 
gfoenius,  and  devoted-^coiild  hardly  grieve 
over  her  past  pain,  knowing  her  so  happy 
now.  I 

••  So  happy !  "    Tlien  came  a  momentary  ■ 
doabt  of  the  completeness  of  this  liappinem  • 
• — a  painful  recollection  of  fierce  looks,  wild 
words,  such  as  it  whs  difficult  to  recijncile 
with  love  and  happiness.    Sir  Lionel's  wife 
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determined  that  never  again  would  she  tronUo 
the  peace  of  her  sister *s  present  happiness  bj 
raising  that  spectre  of  the  past — the  remem- 
brance of  wrong  and  insult,  and  of  revenge- 
ful passion  and  hate. 

••  A  little  while,  and  she  will  forget  it  all,*' 
she  murmured  ;  ••  she  has  not  loved  long  yet. 
A  little  while,  and  she  will  forget  how  to 
hate." 

Lady  Ana,  alone  in  her  own  chamber,  thai 
same  night  writes  a  love-letter  must  passion- 
ately tender  to  her  husband.  Then  she  reads 
and  re-reads  his  last  letter,  kisses  it  many 
tiroes,  lays  it  in  her  bosom,  sits  holding  it 
there,  pressing  it  there,  gazing  into  the  fire. 
Tears  of  lovo  and  happiness  fill  and  over- 
fill her  eyes  and  run  unheeded  down  her 
cheeks. 

How  very  fair  she  looks — how  tender, 
sweet,  and  young,  while  the  happy,  un- 
troubled love-dream  lasts !  But  there  comes 
a  gradual  change— trouble  and  fear  steal  over 
the  face.  •'  O  my  love,  my  love,  my  love  !  " 
she  cried  ;  ••  woo  is  me  that  you  ever  loved 
me!  If,  a  few  months  ago,  I  had  known 
what  is  such  love  as  yours— if,  a  few  months 
ago,  I  had  loved  you  as  I  love  you  now,  I  bad 
never,  never,  never  let  you  call  the  thing  I 
am  your  own.  How  dared  I?  How  dared 
I  ?  If  I  had  known  one-half  your  goodness, 
I  had  not  dared !  I  thought  I  could  grow 
good  and  fair  in  love ;  but  how  can  I,  being 
false  to  you  who  are  so  true?  For  years  I 
have  borne  my  hellish  secret,  and  not  known 
how  it  poisoned  all  my  life.  For  years  I 
have  borne  it  for  my  own  sake,  and  now  I 
must  hoar  on  and  on  forever — for  yours. 
There  is  no  way  in  which  I  do  not  wrong 
you — keeping  silent,  I  wrong  you,  and,  with 
all  my  life,  lie  to  you  :  speaking,  I  should 
kill  you.  There  is  no  way  in  which  I  do  not 
wrong  you.** 

She  wrung  her  hands  together — the  letter 
dropped  from  her  bosom.  *•  Yes,*'  she  said, 
••  even  the  senseless  paper  knows  that  what 
his  hand  has  rested  on  my  bosom  is  not  wor- 
thy to  hold.*' 

*•  •  When  you  have  learned  to  value  honor 
and  to  love  life,  then  remember  me.*  *' 

It  was  almost  as  if  those  words  were  spoken 
in  her  ear;  she  looked  slowly  round,  chill 
afler  chill  running  through  her  blood. 

'•Yes,   your    time    is  come,"    she  said. 
••  You  can  strike  me  now  through  one  I  love,  " 
and  I  shall  feel  it— through  one  who 
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honor  dear  and  Irfo  sweet.  But,  0  God, 
merciful  God,  you  will  not  suffer  it !  For 
his  sake — my  husband *b,  who  is  in  truth  your 
servant,  ]Mire  and  undcfilcd — ^you  will  not 
suffer  the  triumph  of  the  wicked  !  " 

She  threw  herself  on  her  knees  and  broke 
into  most  passionate  entreaty  for  any  pun- 
ishment that  she  could  bear  alone. 

**  Did  you  call  me,  my  lady  ?  "  asked  the 
old  nurse,  roused  from  her  sleep  by  her  mis- 
tress's sobs  and  cries.  She  came  in  just  ae 
Lady  Ana  rose  from  her  knees. 

**  No,  nurse  ;  but  since  you  are  here,  stay 
with  me.  See,  put  this  great  shawl  round 
you,  and  stay  with  me  a  little— you  will  not 
bo  cold  so.  To-night,  of  all  nights  in  the 
year,  it  is  dreadful  for  me  to  be  alone." 

**  To-night  ?  oh,  ay !  To-night,  just  seven 
years  ago,  young  master  was  born !  They 
keep  his  birthday  just  one  week  too  late,  as 
we  know,  my  pretty." 

"  Nurse,  what  do  the  servapts  say  about 
him?" 

•*  Not  much  good — they  call  him  an  cvil- 
natured  child,  and  I've  heard  them  say  how 
that  they  can't  understand  that  such  a  child 
should  belong  to  their  master  and  mistress. 
But  maybe  he*s  only  a  bit  high-spirited  and 
haughty — no  liarm  in  him.  Any  way,  he's  a 
noble  boy  to  look  at !  " 

'•  It  was  an  evil  gift  I  gave  my  sister — an 
evil  gift!  and,  oh!  I  fear  it  will  bring  her 
sorrow  and  trouble,  nurse.  But,  nurse, 
surely,  he  will  grow  good ;  surely,  they  will 
make  him  good." 

*  *  Perhaps  they  may,  my  lamb.  Don  *  t  you 
fret  for  that.  Trouble  must  come  into  all 
lives ;  if  they  have  trouble  with  this  boy, 
mayhap  some  other  trouble  'ull  bo  spared 
them.  Anyways,  you  did  it  fur  the  best,  and 
out  of  naught  but  love  and  kindness." 

**But  it  was  wicked,  nurse!  0  nurse! 
if  you  had  let  me  die  Ijcforc  that  boy  was 
bom  !  It  is  terrible  to  live  a  life  like  mine, 
harming  all  that  I  love  and  all  that  love 
me." 

*•  Not  master,  my  lady ;  not  your  husband, 
my  pretty.  Aren't  you  the  joy  and  light  of 
his  life?  No  harm  done  while  he  does  not 
know." 

**  All  harm  done,  nurse.  He  has  a  false 
and  wicked  wife,  and  wo  let  him  think  lie  has 
a  pure  and  true  one !  And  who  can  tell, 
nurse,  how  so«m  he  may  have  to  know  ? '' 

'*  It's  less  than  likely  he  need  era*  know, 
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the  girl  being  dead,  poor  thing,  who 
young  master,  and  she  nerer  out  of  my  nght 
afler  ahe  came  into  it.  Trusfe  bio  to  guard 
your  fair  fame,  my  lamb!  The. old  wqibbb 
who  nursed  Lady  £mma  being  dead  too,  and 
sho  swearing  to  me,  just  before  she  died,  that 
she  had  never  breathed  a  word  to  any  living 
creature.  Not  that  she  suspeoted  other  than 
that  you  had  bribed  that  girl  to  give  uf  her 
baby  that  you  might  pass  it  off  for  the  dad 
child,  and  so  save  your  sister." 

**  But  the  man  himself,  nurse !  O  nune! 
he'l  I  neither  forget  nor  yet  forgive.  Hia  wordi, 
*  When  you  have  learned  to  value  honor  and 
to  love  life,  remember  me,'  will  not  out  of 
my  head  to-night.  0  nurse !  if  only  yon 
had  let  me  die  ;  or,  nurse,  if  yoa  had  been 
true !  Dear  nurse,  you  did  it  for  the  best  I 
know." 

*'  I  did,  my  lady  ;  and  I  take  it  not  kind 
that  you  keep  casting  in  my  face  now  bow  I 
lied  for  you,  holding  my  very  soul  cheap  for 
you !  These  words,  keeping  in  your  head  ■■ 
you  say  they  do,  is  a  sign,  maybe,  that  he*s 
soon  to  die.  I've  heard  of  such  death-fligu. 
Since  you're  so  set  on  truth,  my  ladj^  I  have 
something  on  my  mind  I  had  sooner  tdl. 
Anyway,  it's  safer  that  you  should  know, 
perhaps." 

**  About  him?  "  asked  Lady  Ana,  at  onei 
turning  white  and  sick. 

**  About  him.    Two  evenings  ^go,  jost  at 
dusk,  something  made  mo  take  a  fancy  (know- 
ing that  the  mother  was  coming  here,  per- 
haps) to  go  and  seo  how  the  place  kx^ed 
where  I  put  Lady  Emma's  baby.     It  was  ia 
the  thick  of  the  wood,  yon  mind,  my  pretty. 
I  couldn*t  find  the  place  at  first,  for  the  moifc 
stone  with  the  mark  on  it  is  choked  over  wife>ki 
the  dead  leaves  that  have  fallen  and  foiled 
there  these  six  years  that  it  is  since  we  m^b9 
it  there.     While  I  was  stirring  about  auMMcrai! 
the  leaves,  near  a  tree  that  looked  like  r     J 
tree,  I  thouglit  I  heard  a  rustling  near  m-^^ 
so  down  I  sat  and  pretended  I  had  been  loo^^^ 

ing  for  beechmasts.     I  cracked  some,  a 1 

made  a  show  of  eating  the  kernels,  all  t       J 
while  listening,  but  not  looking  round. 
heard  nothing  more,  and  by  and  by  I  got         ^ 
nnd  moved  away,  but,  after  a  bit,  I  doul~ 
back,  nnd  then  I  saw  a  man  groping 
where  1  had  stirred  the  leaves,  digging  i 
them  with  his  hands.'* 

*'  Ah,  heavens  !  "  shuddered  Lady  An^i'— 
**  It  was—    He  is  here— near  me — 0  God.  /" 
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**  Hmh,  faa«fa,  basb,  my  pretty !  Hear 
the  reel.  There's  nothiDg  much  to  fright  ye. 
I  tried  and  tried,  and  peered  and  peered,  but 
I  ooaldii't  make  out  his  face,  it  was  growing 
ao  dark ;  but  to-night  I  went  prowling  about 
at  the  same  hour — I  met  him,  and  1  mocked 
him  finely !  I  mocked  him  finely  !"  chuckled 
the  old  nurse.  *<I  mocked  him  finely — 
made  him  think  you*re  dead.'* 

*<  Quick,  nurse — quick,  quick,  let  me 
hear  all,  at  once— if— he— is — still- near— 
me,*'  Lady  Ana  gasped,  and  then  she  fell 
back  in  hor  chair  and  fainted. 

Bitterly  chiding  herself  now  for  the  mo- 
mentary anger  and  pique  that  had  made  her 
rough  and  untender — for  the  bluntness  of 
her  old  senses  that  did  not  teach  her  what 
her  darling  must  suffer — nurse  lavished  all 
her  cares  upon  her  mistress,  and  by  and  by 
restored  her :  then  she  helped  her  to  her  bed — 
she  would  have  her  lie  down  there,  while  she 
mt  by  her  to  finish  her  story. 

«  Yes,  I  mocked  him  finely,  as  you  shall 
hear.  Ho  didn't  know  me,  belike  he  had 
nefer  eeen  me  ;  or  if  he  had,  one  old  woman's 
like  enough  to  another  in  a  young  man's 
fiiney;  but  I  knew  his  handsome  tiger-face 
well  enough.  When  I  came  upon  him,  he 
was  standing  upon  the  hillock  where  the  big 
pine  grows — from  there  he  could  see  into  the 
great  drawing-room.  Sir  Lionel  had  just 
drawn  back  the  curtains  to  look  upon  the 
night—'* 

**  And  I  did  not  feel  his  nearness,  and  creep 
and  shudder  to  the  marrow  of  my  bones !  " 

"As  luck  would  havo  it,  or  a  merciful 
Frovidenoc— " 

''Alas,  nurse !  not  for  me." 

•'Put  it  as  you  will,  only  you  were  not 
there— not  in  the  room,  my  lady.  You  were 
just  gone  up  to  your  chamber.  The  children 
were  all  come  down  to  bid  Sir  Lionel  good- 
aighft.  I  looked  over  that  fiend's  shoulder, 
creeping  up  the  back  of  the  hillock— I  got  be- 
hind him,  and  stood  nigher  the  top  than  he. 
Ko  fear  he  would  hear  me — for  the  wind 
m»de  the  noise  of  wind  and  sea  together 
•hrfeking  in  the  tree  about  our  heads — so  I 
looked  over  his  shoulder,  and  saw  what  he 
•aw.  They  were  all  there,  as  I  said,  and  the 
firelight  shining  full  on  them.  Sir  Lionel 
had  a  boy  and  a  girl  climbing  about  him ; 
his  lady  had  the  baby  on  her  lap,  and  right 
in  the  midst,  standing  on  the  rug,  was  young 
■istii     ind    yoa   not  there!— as  luok  or 


Providence  would  have  it — yon  not  then," 
chuckled  the  old  woman. 

**  0  nurse,  go  on,"  groaned  her  aoditor. 
«  Is  he^near  me  still?  *' 

**No,  no,  not  he.  But  listen.  Cries  1 
close  into  his  ear,  'A  fine  sight,  sir,  aznt 
it?' 

*'  Says  he,  turning  upon  me  at  once,  fierce 
and  frightened,  it  seemed  to  me,  *  Who  the 
devil  are  you,  you  old  hag? ' 

**  Says  I — •  It  wouldn't  hurt  you  to  keep  a 
civiller  tongue.  I  am  a  poor  old  nurse-bodj 
from  the  village  above  there,  with  the  breath 
well-nigh  blown  out  of  me,  and  the  hill  to 
climb  this  wild  night.'  For  reason  of  the 
wind,  I  still  shrieked  right  into  his  ear. 

"Answers  he,  quite  civil — *A  fine  sight,  as 
you  say — and  who  may  those  people  be? 
And  who  does  this  grand  place  belong  to? 
I'm  a  stranger  travelling  this  vray  by  chance. 
Could  I  seo  the  house,  do  you  think,  old 
mother? — not  to-night,  of  course,  but  if  I 
come  again  to-morrow.'  (All  the  while  I 
knew  by  the  look  of  him  that  he  wouldn't 
dare  come  again  in  daylight.) 

*•  Says  I — *  No,  surely !  and  where's  the 
manners  of  you  to  ask  it?  Can't  yoa*  see  as 
the  family  Is  here?' 

•♦  Then  he— « And  who  are  "  the  family  '*  ? ' 

•*  Then  I — *  Aren't  you  a-looking  at  them? 
There's  the  master  and  there's  the  young 
master  (just  striking  his  sister),  and  there's 
the  sister,  and  another  boy  to  be  the  heir  if 
the  elder  should  die ;  and  there's  the  lady, 
the  mistress,  and  the  last  baby  on  her  knees.' 

**  Then  he — *  Of  course  I  can  see  all  that 
as  well  as  you,  you  old  fool ! '  (only  the  com- 
pliment spoken  as  he  thought  I  shouldn't 
bear) ;  *  but  what  is  the  name  of  the  fellow 
you  call  the  master? ' 

"  Then  I— <  I  don't  call  any  fellow  master ; 
but  the  master  is  called  Sir  Lionel.  His 
other  name  ia  Wintenhouse,  or  something 
like  that.' 

"Then  he — 'How  comes  he  to  be  the 
master?  I  mean,  has  the  house  been  his 
long? ' 

"  Then  I — <  About  seven  year,  I'm  think- 
ing. It  come  to  him  through  his  wife,  I've 
heard,  and  was  in  her  family.  But  I  don't 
know  everything.  I  haven't  lived  my  life  in 
these  parts.' 

"  Then  he — and  I  fancied  he  tamed  whitsr 
— '  Is  Sir  Lioncrs  wife  the  only  surviving 
member  of  the  family  then?    I  mean,'  he 
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added,  as  if  I  didn't  know  the  Bcnse  of  his 
big  words,  *  are  all  the  rest  dead? ' 

*•  Then  I—*  So  it  fleeme.' 

«*  Then  he — *  IIadn*tSir  Lioners  wife  any 
brother  or  sietcr  ? ' 

•*  Then  I—*  Fve  heard  tell  that  there  was 
a  sifter.  But  Pm  not  going  tu  let  out  all  I 
know  of  a  good  family  to  any  stranger  I  meet. 
That*s  not  what  we  poor  old  nurse-bodies  call 
honor.' 

**  Then  he — slipping  a  bit  of  gold  into  my 
hand — *  There  teas  a  sister  you  say — she  is 
dead  then?' 

'*  Then  I—*  If  all's  true  they  tell,  it's  no 
pity,  poor  sinner ! ' 

»*  Then  he — '  You  know  more  than  another, 
I  fancy.  You  nursed  her  in  her — in  her  last 
illness,  perhaps?  '    (He didn't  speak  steady.) 

««  Then  I—'  Last  illness !  poor  soul !  It 
was  a  short  and  sharp  ono— no  time  for  nurs- 
ing, and  no  need.' 

'^  Then  he,  quite  fierce  and  gripping  my 
arm — *Tcll  me  all  you  know,  old  woman! 
how  and  when  she  died,  and  if  she  killed  her 
child  ? ' 

'*  Then  I,  as  fierce  as  he — '  Who  said  she 
had  a  child  ?  you  spy,  you  impostor,  you  ! 
You  are  the  villain,  are  you?  You  are  the 
wretch  of  a  murderer  come  back  to  see  the 
graTes  of  your  Tictims  !  ' 

»•  Then  he—*  I,  old  idiot?  Tkke  care,  or 
1*11  insure  your  silence.  Where  are  those 
graTes  you  speak  of?  not  in  the  churchyard?  ' 

•*  Then  I — *  There's  more  bodies  than  lie 
in  churchyard,  as  there's  more  murderers 
than  come  to  the  gallows  ! ' 

"Then  he,  passionately — 'She  was  not 
murdered  ? ' 

*•  Then  I — •  You  know  that  well  enough  ; 
knowing  that  if  she  had  been  it  would  have 
been  you  as  done  it,  and  none  other! 
Sweet  lamb !  there  wasn't  another,  man  or 
devil,  would  have  done  it ! ' 

*»  Then  he,  in  a  rage — •  Woman,  speak  ! ' 
What  did  become  of  her  and  the  child  ? ' 

<*  Then  I,  making  believe  to  be  very  cun- 1 
ning — *  L.wk  at  young  master  there,     lie's 
just  the  age,  and   he's  no  lamb  like  his, 
brother  and  sister.' 

"  Then  he,  quite  pleasant-like,  and  with-  j 
out  )i>oking  where  I  pointed — •  I  see  you  are 
no  f  K>l.     I  know  you  now.  old  friend ;  no 
bope  of  thrv^wins;  me  off  the  scent  like  that. 
Last  night  I  had  the  pleasure  of  watching  you  ! 
M  you  aoaiched  ior  something  in  the  wood.  | 


What  yon  did  not  find  1  did—A  litOe  gnvs, 
a  baby's.    But   where   doef   she   liflH-ti» 


'  Not  with  them  «■  difl»«  natii- 


mother?' 

••  Then  I- 
ral  death.' 

«« Then  he,  as  if  talking  to  himself— ^  Dead, 
that  beautiful  wild  creature !  Dead^  and  by 
her  own  hand !  I  could  be  eorry  if*— if  it 
were  not  for  this.'  He  touched  hie  forebeid 
with  a  finger,  but  it  was  too  dark  for  me  to 
see  if  there  were  any  mark  there. 

<«  Then  I— »  Who  said  she  killed  herself? 
Yon  villain,  you !  wont  yoa  even  leave  her 
memory  alone,  bnt  you  most  blacken  that?' 
With  this  I  moved  away,  knowing  he  would 
follow  me.  I  was  in  mortal  terror  that  yoa 
would  come  down,  and  they  not  haTing 
dropped  the  curtain ! 

<*  Then  he, — I  not  stopping  or  giring  bin 
a  chance  to  speak  till  the  house  was  hidden 
from  us  by  the  trees,  and  we  stood  at  that 
gate  where  you  thought  he'd  have  been  killed 
the  last  night  you  saw  him,  when  his  bone 
ran  away — as  for  sure  he  most  have  been  if 
the  gate  hadn't  been  set  open  for  Sir  IJonel^ 
carriage.  You  remember  how  yon  made  as 
go  down  with  you  to  look  before  yon*d  go  to 
bed  that  night?" 

**  Yes,  yes,  nurse.    Go  on." 

<*  Then' be,  as  we  stood  by  thnt 
*  Thank  you  for  your  last  words,  old  ^ 
her  memory — something  may  be  nude  of 
that.' 

**  He  leaned  upon  the  gate,  hindering  mo 
from  passing  through,  and  seemed  to  think. 
I  watched  him.  Ah,  if  he'd  stood  by  tb^^ 
brink  of  the  river  with  that  evil  faoe,  and  ^H 
as  nigh  him  as  I  stood  then,  ill  it  would  havi^v 
fared  with  him  if  he  hadn't  been  able  toewim  .^ 
Old  woman  as  I  am,  I'd  hate  found  etrengCK^ 
to  push  him  in !  " 

'*  Hush,  huc^h.  hush,  nurae !  "  broke  icS 
liidy  Ana.  "  Have  pity  on  me :  the  sin  oe^C 
all  yt>ur  evil  thoughts  is  mine:  have  pitj."  ^ 

**  Listen  !  hear  what  he  said  next  with  : 
sneer — *  Sir  Lionel  was  fond  of  his  wife^a  ri^nS 
tor — is  fond  of  his  wife — the  fiimily  bomi*  M 
will  be  dear  to  him.    He  shall  pay  lor  ^ 
though  she's  dead.' 

*'  Villain  as  he  is,  that  word  ■  dead  *  i 
to  hurt  him — *  Dead,'  says  he  agpiin*  *t 
— and  that  blow  ? — it  was  only  a  girl^a  talc 
Pshaw !    I  would  forgive  her,  if  I  ooold  nfl 
it :  but  1  cannot.* 

*^  Then  l-«  It's  likely  Sir  Uknd  wOl 
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Ikffe  anj  story  joa  may  trump  up  against  a 
dead  girl .! — a  girl  he  aud^his  wife  almost  wor- 
■hlp,  not  kuowing.'       > 

•«  Then  be—*  It*s  not  likely,  unless  I  have 
proof.' 

•*  Then  I — *  And  there's  no  one  body  in  the 
world  but  roe  can  gi?e  it  you.' 

«*  Then  he  (scowling  at  me  close  under  my 
bonnet) — *  And  you — ^you  wait  to  know  bow 
much  I  am  going  to  offer  you  7 ' 

•*  Then  I—*  Maybe  ay,  maybe  nay.  I'm 
bat  poor,  and  I'm  old  and  past  work,  and 
jet  luve  life  like  onother.  But  V\e  my  feel- 
ings, too,  like  another ;  and  it*s  not  for  a  little 
I*d  disturb  that  dead  girl's  rest.' 

•'  Then  he—*  For  the  present  I'll  disap- 
point you.  Just  now  I'm  pressed  for  time ' 
(hero  he  glanced  round  him  as  ho  had  done 
often  before).  *  If  at  some  future  period  I 
want  you,  how  shall  I  ask  after  you? — what 
name  do  you  go  by  ? ' 

•*  Then  I—*  In  the  village  up  there  they 
know  mo  as  Mother  Grildcs.  I'll  serve  you 
as  you  serve  me,  my  fine  gentleman.' 

**  Then  be—'  Qld  hag !  I  understand  you.' 
Tbcn  he  muttered  again — *  Dead !  dead  ! 
Well,  l*d  rather  let  her  dust  rest  in  such 
peace  and  honor  as  it  may — I  will,  if  Fm  not 
driven  to  extremes!'  With  a  *  good-even- 
ing, old  mother,*  he  moved  away.  But  he 
eame  back  and  said,  *  If  you  breathe  a  word 
any wbcro  about  of  having  seen  me,  I'll  not 
fingct  you  the  next  dark  night  we  meet !  ' 

**  My  lamb,  you've  not  much  to  fear  from 
him  while  he  believes  you're  dead.  The  devil 
is  not  all  black,  they  say." 

**  But,  nurse,  you  forget.  One  question 
•iked  in  either  of  the  villages  will  show  him 
bow  you  have  deceived  him — and  then  his 
»go." 

**  Wouldn't  he  have  questioned  first  rather 
than  last,  if  he'd  meant  to  question  at  all? 
fie  hud  a  hunted,  harried  look.  He'll  not 
•top  to  question,  for  fear  his  turn  should  come 
to  answer.  He's  not  much  altered,  and  he 
Was  too  well  known  in  these  parts.  He'll  not 
allow  by  daylight.  There  was  old  Tamling, 
tiic  blacksmith,  at  Witch-hampti>n,  and  Ned 
bury,  tl.e  carrier,  up  at  Chinc-dandon.  both 
•wore,  years  ago,  to  serve  him  out,  if  ev(;r 
tbcy  bad  tlie  chance,  and  he  knows  ii.  He'll 
not  atay  anywhere  in  these  parts,  or  show  in 
tbem  by  daylight.  He  wholly  Ijel  ieves  you  're 
dsad,  and  *ull  be  off  far  enough  by  this.    He's 
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one  as  makes  any  place  he's  known  in  too  hot 
to  hold  him  again  in  a  hurry." 

**  Nurse,  dear  nurse,  no  more  of  him.  It 
makes  my  very  soul  sick.  But,  nurse,  I  am 
sorry  that  I  ever  struck  him ;  I  oould  almost 
— but,  no,  no,  no." 

**To  keep  silence,  on  and  on,  forever— ii 
that  not  the  only  punishment  I  can  now  bear 
alone  ?  Is  it  not  heavy,  heavy — will  it  not 
grow  ever  heavier?  " 

So  groaned  Lady  Ana  when  old  nurse,  be- 
lieving that  at  lost  her  mistress  slept,  had 
gone  back  to  her  own  bed, and  left  ber  alone. 

8CENB  Y. 

[Ten  yean  later.] 

**  I  HATE  you  all !  I  will  bear  it  no  longer 
— I  will  go  away.  You  shall  never,  any  of 
you,  bear  of  me  again,  unless  it  is  in  some 
way  that  shall  show  you  how  I  hato  you  !  " 

A  tall,  slight  boy,  whose  fine-featured  faoe 
was  now  distorted  by  passion,  stood  with  de- 
fiantly folded  arms  in  the  great  drawing-room 
window  of  Witob-hampton  Hall,  and  burled 
these  words  at  Sir  Lionel. 

Sir  Lionel  was  pacing  the  room  in  great 
and  evident  agitation.  Lady  Emma  sat  by 
the  fireside,  her  youngest  child  on  ber  knece, 
the  others  gathered  round  her,  aghast  at  their 
brother's  insolent  and  violent  conduct. 

Sir  Lionel  approached  the  boy. 

*<Come  with  me,"  he  said.  **You  are  not 
fit  to  remain  in  the  same  room  with  your 
mother  and  sisters." 

«*  Let  them  go,  then.  I  will  not,  till  I 
choose." 

Sir  Lionel  drew  nearer ;  his  faoe  was  white, 
but  resolute  ;  the  boy  uncrossed  bis  arms,  a 
gleam  of  tigerish  ferocity  shot  from  his  eyes 
— another  moment,  and  there  would  have  been 
a  struggle  for  mastery.  Just  in  time  Lady 
Ana  stood  between  them .  In  a  voice  more  sad 
than  severe,  but  that  showed  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  she  would  bo  obeyed,  she  told  the 
lK>y  to  leave  the  room  immediately,  and  go  to 
the  libniry.     She  followed  him. 

Kmma  H<rnt  the  children  all  away,  bidding 

them  not  go  near   their  brother ;  then  she 

!  went  V}  her  hushnnd.     Sir  Lionel  trnd  seated 

himmlf  ut  the  table,  leaning  his  bead  upon 

h'w  IiuikIh.     Kiiiuia  folded  lier  arm  round  bit 

I  nerk,  and  muniiured,  "Gtid  comfort  you,  my 

pfKir   Liom-l.     What  will  beoome  of  bimt 

i  What  must  wo  do  with  him?  " 
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"What  win  become  of  him  God  only 
knows,"  answered  Sir  Lionel.  Ho  tried  to 
rouse  himself  from  his  deep  dejection.  Pass- 
ing his  arm  round  his  wife,  he  added,  **  It 
would  be  strange  if  our  lot  had  not  some  flaw 
in  it:  but  it  seems  strange  that  this  should 
be  the  flaw;  and  how  to  act  for  the  boy's 
good  I  cannot  tell.  I  must  in  some  way  have 
failed  and  fallen  far  short  of  my  duty  towards 
him.'' 

**Yoa  could  not 'help  it,"  said  Emma,  tim- 
idly: "but  towards  him,  it  has  seemed  to 
me,  that  we  have  both  acted  from  duty,  and 
not  love.    Sometimes  I  think  he  feels  this." 

**Yet  Ana,  who  has  such  influence  over 
him,  docs  not  love  him." 

"  I  do  not  know,"£mma  answered, thought- 
fully. 

*<  I  shall  go  now  and  find  Ana's  husband, 
and  talk  the  matter  over  with  him." 

"Perhaps  if,  when  we  leave,  we  could 
leave  him  behind  under  their  charge  for  a 
while-" 

"  I  have  thought  of  that,  Emma.  But  it 
does  not  seem  to  me  right  that  we  should  lay 
oar  burdens  on  others ;  we  ought  to  learn  to 
bear  them  ourselves.  And  Ana,  ever  since 
old  nurse's  death,  has  seemed  so  weak  hhd  ill 
that  she  is  not  fit  to  bear  the  shock  of  such 
scenes  as  that  of  to-day.'* 

Meanwhile,  Lady  Ana  had  softly  turned 
the  key  upon  young  Lionel,  and  had  then, 
with  a  feeble,  faltering  stop,  gone  up  to  her 
own  room. 

She  looked  herself  in,  and  knelt  by  the 
window.  Her  face,  as  she  knelt  there,  rais- 
ing her  eyes  to  the  pale  sky  of  the  autumn 
afternoon,  looked  bloodless  and  haggard. 

"  The  time  has  come ! "  she  moaned — "  the 
time  has  come !  Now  God  be  pitiful  to  him, 
my  only  beloved,  my  husband.  0  my  great 
one,  my  strong  one,  my  true  one — ^you  who 
BO  believe  in  the  saving  power  of  love — little 
you  thought  how  your  words— from  which, 
since  you  spoke  them,  I  have  had  no  rest — 
*  If  you  could  love  him.  Ana,  your  love  might 
save  him,  for  somo  fascination  draws  him 
towards  you,' — little  you  thought  how  those 
words  would  open  a  grave  in  my  heart, 
which,  after  letting  out  a  long-buried  lie, 
would  close  again  over  all  the  joy  and  light 
and  life  of  life.  My  love  might  save  him ! 
The  time  is  come  when  I  must  try.  Tet  oh, 
a  little  longer,  a  little  longer ;  the  years  of 
your  love,  my  husband,  have  been  as  days, 


and  now  the  days  of  my  life  will  be  u  yeui, 
so  long  and  weary.  A  little  longer  Ian  bs 
a  little  longer  before  I  lose  your  lore  foreter. 
Yet  why  lose  it?  Shall  I  not  be  less  unwor- 
thy of  your  love — a  little  less  unworthy f 
Ah,  but  he  has  not  known  me,  and  now  be 
must.  My  husband,  my  husband,  oh,  bow  I 
love  you  !  oh,  how  I  pity^-oh,  how  I  wouM 
spare  you !  And  God,  he  loTes  you  mora 
and  better ;  he  pities  you,  and  he  can  span 
yon." 

In  her  agony  she  pushed  open  the  casement, 
leaning  out  for  air.  Sho  saw  her  hoshand 
below,  walking  up  and  down  with  Sir  Idonri. 
At  the  noise  of  her  window  he  looked  up  sad 
was  startled  at  her  face. 

A  moment,  and  she  heard  his  step  upon  fbs 
stair,  and  then  his  hand  upon  the  lock. 

She  opened  the  door  to  him  :  when  he  had 
closed  it  she  threw  herself  upon  bis  breast, 
her  arms  flung  wildly  round  his  neck ;  stiain* 
ing  herself  against  him,  she  wept  aa  one  wSw 
weeps  very  life  away. 

"  My  own  dearest  love,  my  darling  one,** 
he  murmured,  making  vain  efforts  to  aaoths 
her.  "What  is  It?  You  are  more  ill,  moia 
weak  to-day.    But  what  is  this  sad  trouble?" 

"  I  am  ill,  very  ill  and  weak,"  she  sobbed; 
"  and  you — ^you  are  going  from  mo." 

"  For  two  days,  love,"  he  said,  with  a  feen- 
dcr  smile.  "  But  if  you  are  not  bettaTy  I  will 
not  leave  you  for  two  hours.  Too  have  heea 
shaken  by  the  scene  with  tnat  miserable  boj. 
Lionel  has  been  telling  me.  Calm  yoorself ; 
I  will  not  leave  till  you  are  better." 

"  I  shall  never  be  better  till  I  am  dead!** 
she  cried.  "And  yet  I  am  growing  better— 
it  is  the  growing  better  that  kills  me.  KIh 
me,  husband,  hold  me  closer — ^love  ne.  Ion 
roe.  One  moment  more.  Now,  leavo  ne, 
dear  love— I  will  grow  calm.  I  shall  grow 
so  soonest  led  alone." 

She  drew  hersolf  out  of  his  arms,  and  looked 
into  his  face.  Then  suddenly  sbe  fdl  np^asa 
his  breast  again,  crying, — 

<  *  My  heart  is  breaking.    0  husbaiid,  ( 
you  feel  it  breaking?    Oh,  how  I  love  ] 
how  I  love  you  !    Remember  how  I  lofs 
— ^ncvcr  forgot  how  I  love  yon  !  " 

"  I  shall  not  leave  you  to-morrow,  Ana," 
said,  in  gravest,  tenderest  concern ;  **  it 
duty  that  calls  me.    Indeed,  poor  diiU,  I 
not  leave  you." 

"We  will  see,"  she  said,"  it  isa  kmg 
till  to-morrow.    Who  can  tell  what  will 
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pRiT  Now  HP  down  to  poor  Lionel.  I  will 
(xime  down  9oon." 

But  when  be  turned  to  obey  ber  she  called 
him  back,  and  again  she  strained  him  in  her 
arms  as  if,  indeed,  they  wore  about  to  part 
forever. 

He  left  her  reluctantly,  greatly  troubled  at 
her  state.  A  f«w  months  since,  about  the 
time  her  old  nurse  died,  a  change  had  come 
over  Lady  Ana — a  nameless  illness,  a  trouble 
more  of  the  mind  than  of  the  body,  but  tell- 
ing enrely  upon  her  physical  condition. 

Daring  the  Inst  ten  years  of  her  life,  Lady 
Ana  had  been  conscious  that  the  dreadful  se- 
cret at  her  heart  grew  ever  heavier.  In  those 
ten  years — her  husband,  her  one  constant 
eompanion,  she  working  for  and  with  him — 
ber  life  had  been  struggling  upwards  towards 
a  higher  standard  of  truth  and  love. 

Now,  since  the  old  nurse  died,  she  had 
home  her  burden  all  alone — all  things  com- 
bined to  make  its  weight  intolerable.  No 
living  creature  shared  her  knowledge  of  the 
truth  of  her  boy's  parentage :  this  isolation 
M  hers  had  in  it  something  which  she  felt  to 
be  frightful.  The  condemnation  to  perpetual 
silence  roused  in  her  a  wild,  a  mad  desire  to 
|irociaim  her  sin,  ay,  npon  the  house-tope. 
6he  would  have  done  it  had  not  love,  her  love 
for  him,  her  husband,  restrained  her. 

Not  "many  days  before  her  nurse  had  died, 
•ho  had  learned  to  be  certain  that  the  roan 
who  had  BO  deeply  wronged  her  was  dead — 
had  died  a  violent  and  a  miserable  death. 
Since  that  ho  was  not  for  her  so  much  the 
man  who  had  foully  wronged  her  as  the  man 
who  had  once  loved  her,  though  in  a  wild 
and  savage  fashion,  towards  whom  she  had 
not  been  blameless,  and  whom  she  had  in  her 
heart  earscd  and  hated.  '* Curses  come  home 
to  roost ;  "  she  was  taught  the  truth  of  the 
homely  saying.  The  weight  of  her  own  hate, 
the  blight  of  her  own  curse,  came  hack  upon 
her,  blighting  ber  own  love,  burdening  her 
own  burden. 

When  she  looked  upon  her  son  row^her 
■on  whom  she  had  planted  as  a  thorn  to  fes- 
ter in  the  flesh  of  those  she  loved,  who  seemed 
to  live  among  the  gentle  flock  of  his  reputed 
brothers  and  sisters,  like  a  wolf,  in  whom 
the  wolf-nature  has  been  restrained  but  not 
■abdued,  among  lambs — her  son  who,  in  his 
unmanly  boyhood  seemed  to  scorn  the  gentle- 
ness of  her  he  called  "  mother,"  to  writhe 
ander  and  revolt  against  the  calm  justido  of 
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him  he  called  &ther,  whOe,  as  if  by  some 
fated  fascination,  he  appeared  drawn  towards 
her  he  had  been  taught  to  name  as  aunt — it  vras 
with  remorse  rather  than  loathing,  and  with 
an  awakening  conseiousness  that  by  love  paid 
to  the  son,  by  loss  and  pain  suffered  for  him, 
she  might  expiate  her  crime  of  hate  towards 
the  father.  Expiate  her  crime  of  hate — was 
that  a  crime?  1$  there  anything  in  the  teach- 
ing of  Him  we  profess  to  follow  that  offers 
the  slighter  justification  af  hate  in  man  or  w<h 
man  under  extremest  wrong?  Expiate  her 
crime !  But  then,  she  would  think,  what  did 
her  crime  matter — what  mattered  her  fate, 
soul  or  body  ?  If  she  only  could  have  suffered 
and  not  pulled  pain  and  punishment  down  on 
the  head  of  the  true,  the  pure,  the  good,  the 
innocent — then —  Why,  then,  she  would 
not,  could  not,  have  suffered  in  any  adequate 
vray.  Love  is  the  one  lesson  wo  have  to 
learn  in  life.  When  we  have  learned  anything 
beyond  the  mere  rudiments,  we  know  that 
we  can  only  suffer  in  any  deep  and  abiding 
manner  for,  through,  and  by  those  whom  we 
love. 

Nothing  from  without  now  threatened  Ladjr 
Ana>  tranquillity.  No  sword  of  Damocles, 
that  one  day  must  fall  from  force  of  fate,  and, 
falling,  would  sever  her  from  all  tliat  made 
life  dear,  now  hung  over  her  head  :  since  it 
had  been  thus,  the  inward  straining  towards 
truth  that  at  times  seemed  all  but  strong 
enough  to  expel  all  falsehood  from  her  life, 
even  against  her  will,  seemed  to  be  tearing 
that  life  up  by  the  roots.  Why  was  it  now 
thus  with  her?  she  often  questioned.  For 
long  years  her  love  had  strengthened  her  to 
hold  her  secret,  and  to  live  a  lie.  Did  she 
love  lees  now  ?  Was  this  why  she  felt  that 
not  even  for  his  sake  could  she  bear  on 
longer  ?  Or  was  it  that  love  being  truth ,  and 
her  love  having  grown  and  strengthened  in 
those  years,  left  now  no  room  in  her  life  for 
anything  that  was  false? 

However  this  might  be,  the  fact  was,  that 
since  all  cried  peace  and  oblivion,  she  knew 
no  moment*s  peace  or  forgetfulness ;  she 
learned  to  dread  sleep  and  her  own  fevered 
dreams.  The  inward  impulse,  to  bo  wholly 
true  to  him  she  loved,  contradicted  by  the 
love  that  feared  the  truth  for  what  it  loved, 
seemed  to  be  tearing  her  heart  shred  by 
shred. 

All  good  she  gained,  all  knowledge,  all 
experience,  weighted  the  lie  she  bore.    All 
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ihiDgs  worked  together  to  show  her  the  evil 
of  the  thing  she  had  done,  and  how  it  tamed 
to  the  harm  of  those  she  loved. 

When  she  had  hated  her  innocent  child, 
she  had  grudged  it  the  good  she  did  it,  giv- 
ing it  such  a  father  and  mother;  now  she 
understood  how,  even  to  him,  what  she  had 
done  had  been  not  good,  but  evil. 

Young  Lionel  being  home  from  school — 
sent  home  disgraced — had  come  with  the 
others  on  a  visit  to  the  Ilall.  To  the  very 
depths  Lady  Ana  had  felt  her  soul  stirred 
with  pity  as  she  saw  how  the  proud  boy  held 
himself  aloof,  felt  himself  unloved  and  alone. 
She  had  felt,  too,  that  to  which  no  one  else 
hod  been  blind^her  own  power  over  him. 
Then  those  words  her  husband  had  spoken, 
that  if  she  could  love,  she  might  save  her 
boy! 

But  her  husband — he  held  her  as  a  flawless 
gem,  an  unspotted  pearl  of  tmth,  on  whose 
pure  candor  the  tiniest  speck  of  the  falseness 
of  the  world  would  show  out  black  and  ugly. 
IIow  could  she  so  open  his  eyes  as  not  to 
blind  him  to  the  beauty  and  joy  of  life  for- 
ever after  ? 

It  was  not  now  what  she  had  hidden ,  so  much 
as  the  fact  that  she  had  hidden  it  through 
those  long  years  of  his  love,  that  seemed  to 
her  the  more  dreadful  part  of  that  which  he 
should  have  to  learn  and  she  to  tell. 

In  the  minutes  that  elapsed  between  the 
time  of  her  husband*s  leaving  her  and  the 
time  when  she  softly  quitted  her  room,  went 
down  the  stairs,  and  paused  at  the  door  of 
the  library,  into  which  she  had  locked  the 
boy,  Lady  Ana  suffered,  God  only  can  tell 
how  much.  Pausing  to  try  and  realize  such 
suffering,  with  what  gratitude  the  sick  heart 
turns  to  the  remembrance  of  the  finiteness  of 
human  power,  the  limit  and  boundedness 
that  so  safely  hem  us  in,  limiting  and  bound- 
ing the  power  of  one  poor  heart  to  suffer  ? 

The  dusk  seemed  already  to  have  gathered 
in  the  corners  of  the  dark  old  room  when 
Lady  Ana  entered  the  library.  She  paused, 
looked  round,  and  thought  the  room  vras 
empty  :  one  of  the  windows  stood  open. 
Young  Lionel  was  light  and  agile  ;  a  spring 
from  that  window,  a  branch  of  the  great 
beech  clutched,  a  swing  to  the  ground  was  easy 
enough.  Lady  Ana,  in  her  wild  girlhood, 
bad  often  thus  escaped  when  shut  in  there  by 
nurse  for  some  ohildish  naughtiness. 
^^11  say  what  passion  leapt  up  a 
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in  that  poor  woman's  balMlatnitfled  mind, 
as  the  idea  flashed  across  it  that  if  the  boj 
had  escaped,  were  gone  as  he  had  threatened, 
speech  would  not  avail  for  him,  and  silence 
might  still  for  all  be  best?  8be  was  not  long 
left  in  doubt.  She  heard  a  stifled  sob :  there, 
on  the  ground,  his  face  hidden  in  his  bands, 
lay  the  young  creature  whom  all  thought  too 
iiardened  in  sullen  evil-mindedness  to  abed  a 
tear. 

Lady  Ana  went  to  where  he  lay.  Kneel- 
ing down  beside  him,  she  laid  a  trembling 
band  upon  his  shoulder,  and  sofUy,  fearfully  [ 
breathed  out, "  My  son  !  "  and  at  the  breatb-  ■ 
ing  of  those  words  something  oonseioodyj 
awoke  within  her — and^he — loved  him. 

Softly  as  those  words  were  spoken,  tbej 
sounded  in  her  ear  as  the  crash  of  doom. 

Young  Lionel  raised  himself  to  lean  upon 
his  elbows ;  ho  looked  her  in  the  face  with 
startled  wonder,  and  said — , 

"Why  do  you  call  me  that?  I  wish  I 
were  your  son !  If  you  wero  my  mother, 
everything  would  be  difierent." 

She  sank  upon  the  floor  beside  him,  tren^ 
bling  so  that  sho  could  not  even  kneel. 

'*  Why  do  you  come  to  me  and  ^peok  to  ma 
like  that?"  he  continued.  ''Whydoyoa 
come  to  me  and  look  at  mo  like  that  7  Yoa 
bate  mo  worse  than  they  do." 

**  1  do  not  hate  you,"  she  said.  **  If  joa 
will  let  me,  I  will  love  you !  " 

•*  If  I  will  let  you !  You  know,  yoa  knoWt" 
he  cried,  **  that  I  want  you  to  love  me ;  bat 
you  wont,  you  can't !  Sometimea  I  aeo  you 
look  as  if  you  were  trying,  and  then— than 
the  look  comes  that  shows  mo  how  yoa  hate 
me— worse  than  the  others  do,  a  handled 
times !  Aunt  Ana,  I  have  felt  you  look  at  me 
as  if  I  were  loathsofM  to  yoa.  I  have  felt 
that,  and  I  can't  forget  it !  " 
/*  My  poor  boy,  learn  to  forget  it  now,  mod 
let  me  love  you." 

**Yoa  are  sorry  for  me?"  ho  aaked,  after 
an  •  eager  reading  of  her  face.  **  You  look 
sorry  about  something.    Is  it  about  mo?  " 

**  We  all  are  sorry  for  you ;  nobody  hatei 
you  :  it  is  your  morbid  fancy." 

"Are  you  sorry  for  me,  I  ask?  •  They  all 
are'— oh,  of  course.  I  know  what  that 
means :  they  are  all  sorry  for  me,  just  ee 
they  are  sorry  if  a  worm  is  trodden  upon  or 
a  snail  crushed  *■  They  do  not  liate  me ' — 
Oh,  I  know  what  that  means  too,  quite  well: 
'  are  so  good,  so  Christian,  they  eanool 
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Iiafte !  Bat— are  you  sorry  for  me?  you  are 
nol  aony  aboat  every  trifle :  are  yoa  sorry 
Ibr  mo7  Firvcaii  hate;  are  yoa  sure  yoa 
don'thatome?" 

"  I  am  more  sorry  for  yoa  than  I  can  tell, 
or  yoa  can  think,  my  poor  boy.  I  do  not 
hate  yoa  ;  I  love  yoa.*' 

*«  Now,  Aunt  Ana,"  cried  the  boy,  *«  what 
Is  the  meaning  of  this?  Why  are  you  so 
difierent  to  me  to-day?  Why  have  you 
never  come  to  me  and  been  kind  to  me  before  ? 
If  you  had,  I  should  have  been  different." 

<*  But  you  have  bad  luvc,  Lionel." 

"I  have  not!  You  know  I  have  not. 
Why  do  you  lie?"  he  asked,  pamionately. 
*■  If  they  had  loved  me  and  used  me  ill,  or  if 
they  had  hated  mo  out  and  out,  honestly,  I 
wouldn't  have  minded ;  but  always  to  bo  well 
treated,  to  have  nothing  to  cumpinin  of,  to  be 
mocked  with  the  show  of  kindnues  by  all  those 
meek  hypocrites — I  hate  them  !  " 

**  0  Lionel,  I  implore  you,  do  not  feel  like 
that!" 

**  But  I  do  feel  like  that,  and  you  have  felt 
like  that.  When  you  hated  me,  and  your 
fierce  eyes  said  so,  I  liked  you  better  than  any 
of  the  others  who  seemed  to  love  me." 

*•  Then,  if  I  love  you,"  she  said,  "  when  I 
love  you — now  I  love  you — you  will  not  care 
Ibr  mo  any  more." 

**  I  will !  "  he  cried.  "  Try  me— love  me. 
Aunt  Ana !  I  will  obey  you  liko  a  slave,  I 
will  folhtw  you  like  a  dog — love  me.  Aunt 
Ana.     Let  me  live  with  you  always." 

••  Now,  God  help  me,"  she  murmured,  and 
laid  her  head  down  on  the  buy's  shoulder. 
Her  sentence  had  gone  furth  :  ail  was  irrev- 
ocable now.  Had  she  not  felt  this  before? 
Who  knows?  Even  on  the  way  to  execution 
a  ray  of  hope  will  romi'timit)  play  al)out  the 
path  of  the  condemned,  and  umko  it  seem 
less  unlikely  that  some  sign  in  the  hcavenH 
or  convulsion  of  the  earth  shall  alter  Iho  face 
of  the  world,  than  that  beneath  an  unregard- 
ing  heaven  all  shall  go  on  towards  the  ap- 
pointed doom. 

'*  Are  you  ill?  "  the  boy  asked,  when  she 
did  not  speak  or  stir.  **  I  heard  them  say 
you  looked  as  if  you  had  not  long  to  live, 
and  I  did  not  mean  to  live  after  you." 

Uer  head  slipped  from  his  shoulder  as  he 
moved  to  try  and  see  her  face  :  she  moaned  a 
little,  then  lay  quite  still  upon  the  ground. 

He  spoke  to  her ;  she  did  not  answer  :  he 
took  her  hand  up,  and  it  fell  powerless  when 
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he  left  hold  of  it.  He  bent  oTor  her  deadly 
white  and  sunken-looking  faoe. 

**X><?aJ/"  he  cried,  and  for  a  moment  big 
own  young  life  seemed  to  stand  still. 

Then  he  sprang  to  his  feet.  Taught  ten- 
derness by  fear  or  other  emotion,  he  brought 
a  pillow  and  put  beneath  her  head ;  he  got 
water  and  sprinkled  over  her  face  ;  he  chafed 
and  kissed  her  hands.  Most  jealously  he  ab- 
stained irom  calling  any  one. 

When  he  found  that  she  gave  no  sign  of 
consciousness  or  life,  he  stretched  himself 
l)eside  her,  laying  his  face  upon  her  hand. 

Lady  Ana's  huslMind  had  been  seeking  her, 
anxiously ;  presently  he  came  into  the  room. 

**  Are  you  here,  love?  " 

^t  his  entrance,  young  Lionel  looked  up, 
but  did  not  rise.  **  She's  here,"  he  said, 
with  sullen  sorrow. 

*'  Good  heavens  !  What  does  thb  mean? 
Boy,  why  did  not  you  call  for  help?  Your 
aunt  Ims  fainted.     Uow  long  since  ?  " 

**  Not  long.  I  didn't  call  help,  because  I 
did  not  choose  that  any  one  should  come.  I 
did  what  I  could — " 

At  the  sound  of  voices,  just  as  her  husband 
was  kneeling  at  her  side.  Lady  Ana  roused 
herself.  She  put  an  arm  round  the  boy*A 
neck,  raising  herself  to  lean  against  him. 

"Poor  boy!  I  have  been  ill.  I  fright- 
ened you.  Poor  boy — how  white  you  look !  " 
she  said.  Then  to  her  busl)and~*'  He  baa 
l)een  very  good  to  me,  husband."  Turning 
again  to  young  Lionel,  she  kissed  him,  and 
murmured,  "  Go  away  now,  my  boy,  and 
leave  mo  alone  with  my  husband.  I  have 
something  to  tell  him.  Go  to  your  own  room 
till  I  come  to  you,  and  remember  that  I  love 
you." 

*'  But  you  will  be  ill  again — you  will  die 
—you  will  leave  me,  and  not  speak  to  me 
again." 

**  It  wont  be  so,"  she  answered.  «*  Go 
now." 

He  rose.  As  he  stood  proudly  erect,  gaz- 
ing down  upon  her,  a  wonderful  softness  was 
over  all  his  fine,  fierce  face.  Iler  hubband 
looked  at  him  with  wonder.  At  the  door  ho 
turned,  again  gazed  at  her  a  lon«r,  Ktrange 
gaze,  wliiuh  she  met  with  eyes  of  love— yet 
not  a  mother's  love  for  a  child,  so  much  as  a 
martyr's  love  for  tlie  cause  for  which  she 
dies. 

The  door  closed ;  she  moaned  acd  dropped 
her  head  down  into  her  hands. 
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Her  buBband,  with  soothing  words  and 
tendcrest  caresses,  strove  to  raise  her  from 
the  ground. 

'*  Stand  np,*'  she  said,  writhing  herself 
free  from  his  arms.  **  My  lord,  my  judge, 
my  king,  whom  I  dare  no  more  oill  hus- 
band, stand  up,  and  do  not  touch  me.  Stand 
up,  and  leave  me  here.  Stand  up,  and  judge 
me." 

Then  in  broken  sentences,  passionately 
self-reproachful,  abjectly  humble, — for  all  the 
pent-up  penitence  of  years  burst  forth,  and 
she  felt  her  shame,  her  guilt,  her  falsehood, 
overwhelmingly, — she  made  her  confession. 
When  she  had  ended — when,  struggling  up 
on  to  her  feeble  knees,  she  had  raised  her 
strained,  starting  eyes  and  her  clenched, 
clasped  hands  to  him  a  moment — she  fell 
forward  on  her  face,  feeling  for  his  feet  with 
her  failing  arms. 

Iler  husband!  When  he  first  began  to 
gather  the  sense  of  her  wild  words,  he  stif- 
fened himself  into  incredulity. 

That  defence  gave  way  as  a  thousand  tri- 
fling confirmations  that  in  another  man  would 
have  been  enough  to  have  raised  suspicion, 
rushed  across  his  consciousness.  Then  he 
staggered,  reeled  as  under  a  heavy  blow — 
felt  all  things  become  as  nothing — all  life 
grow  black  and  void. 

He  was  stunned.  Without  losing  physical 
power  (though  he  had  staggered  back  a  little 
from  tlie  spot  where  he  had  stood  when  her 
first  words  rooted  him  to  the  ground,  ho  was 
erM  erect) ,  he  appeared  to  lose  mental  con- 
sciousness. 

After  a  while,  over  this  black  death-dark- 
ncFS  came  flashes  as  from  the  flames  of  hell. 

Must  he  now  loathe  what  he  had  so  loved? 
^luHt  lie  hold  as  polluted  both  the  mind  and 
the  body  which  he  had  thought  so  pure? 

Then  came  a  vast  pity  that  sickened  his 
soul  almost  unto  death,  as  he  thought  what 
this  erring  woman  had  sufiered,  did  sufier, 
must  sufier. 

It  >%-as  the  bitterness  of  death  to  see  her 
lying  there — to  know  that  she  merited  to  be 
there. 

Not  yet  could  he  raise  her !  not  yet  could 
he  touch  her!  Alas!  she  was  fiUlen  from 
such  high  estate ! 

He  loathed  the  sin  of  her  long  deceit  with 
the  sternest  loathing;  and  yet,  through  all, 
he  never  doubted  but  that  be  loved  her  still 
r  should  lovo  bor  itill.    By  degrees  he 


more  and  more  separated  the  Bimier  from  the 
sin,  and  over  the  conackmsiieBi  of  her  tin  the 
consciousness  of  her  suflleriiig  spread  like  a 
charitable  mantle. 

He  lived  a  lifetime,  past,  present,  and  fu- 
ture, while  she  lay  there  motionkn,  awaiting 
her  sentence.  How  long  she  was  lefl  to  Ifo 
there  she  never  knew ;  it  oould  not  have  been 
long,  for  the  room  had  seemed  dusky  when 
she  had  first  entered  it,  and  when  all  wu 
over  it  was  not  yet  quite  dark. 

She  had  not  fainted  again ;  with  all  the 
power  left  her  she  strove  to  keep  her  senses 
alight  to  read  her  sentence. 

<*  Ana !  "  At  that  low  sound  she  stimd 
a  little,  lifted  her  face,  and  looked  up  tow- 
ards his,  drawing  herself  a  little  farther  fitm 
him  as  she  did  so. 

She  tasted  her  punishment,  reading  the 
changed  lines  of  his  l)elovcd  fiEU»,  hearing  the 
altercKl,  broken  tone  of  his  Toice,  as  be 
said, — 

**  How  must  my  love  have  failed  and  fallen 
short,  not  teaching  you  to  trust  me !  " 

As  ho  spoke  ho  tried  to  raise  her :  but  she, 
resisting  him,  answered, — 

**  It  is  not  so ;  you  are  wholly  blarnekes — 
you  are  wholly  spotless,  and  all  the  faalt  is 
mine." 

**  Not  all.  Your  old  nurse — she  deceived 
you  as  well  as  me,  you  say,  swearing  to  yoa 
as  to  me  that  she  had  told  all.  God  forpve 
her !  For  the  years  afler  you  kept  silenoe  for 
my  sake,  and  now  it  is  for  the  sake  of  othcts 
that  at  last  you  speak.  All  are  dead  who 
could  have  told  me— all,  you  say— etoj 
one?" 

"  All— every  one.  Very  few  need  know. 
Ton  will  tell  Emma  and  Sir  Lionel,  and  tbej^ 
Heaven  bless  them ! — wilUry  to  comfort  jon. 
I  will  take  my  boy  and  will  go  with  bim 
where  you  shall  think  best.  Always  you  will 
be  my  lord  and  master,  though  no  more  ny 
husband  ;  and  you — you  will  try  and  forget 
me.  And  oh,  God  comfort  you !  God  comfort 
you  !  '*  She  broke  into  a  passion  of  heart- 
wasting  weeping,  creeping  a  little  nearer  to 
fold  her  hands  round  his  feet.  But  when  he 
spoke  she  stilled  herself  to  listen. 

**  Forget  you.  Ana!  '*  be  said.  *'  I  bars 
loved  you  long  enough  for  love  to  have 
worked  into  the  very  fibres  of  my  life.  I 
have  loved  you,  not  knowing — ^now  I  know. 
That  is  the  change  in  me  ;  and  now,  bow  are 
you  changed  from  the  being  I  have  loved? 
God  has  worked  in  yoa  meroifolly  tbxooglL 
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lofe,  rtraBgiheiiiog  joo  thioagh  lo?e,  giving 
jfoa  fight  thioagh  lore.  Is  it  now,  when 
yoa  mre  more  lofe-worthy,  when  love  baa 
itraigthened  yoa  to  throw  off  a  lio  and  live 
Ibr  datj  in  tbo  troth — is  it  novo  that  I  shall 
dare  to  cattyou  off— you  whom  IIu  is  bo  mani- 
felt] J  saving  by  love,  shall  I  cast  off,  and  call 
taiworthy  of  my  love  7  Wife,  I  do  not  say 
that  the  cap  has  not  been  bitter,  bitter  be- 
jond  all  word  or  thought ;  but  I  feel  that  in 
these  minutes,  or  tbeso  hours,  I  bavo  drunk 
it  to  the  dregs.  It  will  not  work  a  poison- 
death  to  love.  I  do  not  say  that  life  can  ever 
Bgain  be  for  me  what  it  has  been,  can  ever  be 
for  ns  what  I  had  hoped ; — the  light  of  life  is 
Uurred,  and  the  bitter  taste  of  the  cup  dwells 
*  in  the  month.  I  look  on  and  sec  much  trial ; 
oar  lives  will  bo  salted  as  with  fire  ;  but  what 
matter  if  we  come  forth  purified?'*  lie 
paused  a  little  and  bent  over  her — '*  Love, 
tny  love,  come  to  my  arms.  Every  moment 
that  you  lie  there  you  reproach  my  love  and 
grieve  my  heart,  and  make  me  feci  myself  a 
Pharisee ;  you  called  mo  lord  and  judge,  but 
He  has  judged  you,  and,  working  in  you 
through  love,  has  so  far  pardoned  you  that 
He  sets  your  feet  in  a  straight  path — and 
thorny  it  may  be,  but  unpcrploxed." 

She  let  him  raise  her  nuwf  but  as  her  head 
fell  back  against  his  breast  a  great  fear  shud- 
dered through  him,  lest  the  strained  thread 
of  life  had  cracked. 

It  was  not  so.  Lady  Ana  lived — a  life 
which  henceforth  vras  love.  If  hatred  and 
fierce  evil  passion  may  be  expiated  by  love — 
a  love,  too,  which  knew  more  of  the  anxious 
grief  and  fiery  trial  of  love  than  of  its  joy  and 
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peaco^then  Lady  Ana  in  the  years  that  fol- 
lowed must,  by  love  paid  to  her  son,  have  ex- 
piated that  sin  of  hate  against  his  lather. 

Young  Lionel  loved  his  mother ;  but  at  first 
with  love  so  fierce  and  jealous  that  it  threat- 
ened speedily  to  wear  her  heart  out.  It  was 
by  very  slow  degrees  that  his  love  grew  tame 
enough  to  be  a  soflening  influence  of  his  own 
life,  and  not  to  be  a  barrier  standing  between 
him  and  his  mother's  husband. 

Lionel  Winterboose  (ho  kept  his  uncle's 
name)  did  not  grow  into  a  noble,  a  great,  or 
a  pre-eminently  good  man.  It  seemed  as  if 
he  might  have  been  great  in  wickedness,  hut 
as  if,  striving  towards  good,  his  ^eroe  temper- 
ament and  wild  passions  made  his  life  so 
much  one  battle  to  resist  evil,  one  continual 
effort  and  struggle,  that  in  this  was  expended 
to  exhaustion  all  his  energy.  His  was,  looked 
on  from  without,  a  sad  life  —  so  much  en- 
deavor, so  little  achievement  (as  tlie  world 
judged) — so  much  labor  and  puin,  so  little 
result.  But  who  shall  say  it  was  in  truth 
and  in  the  eyes  of  the  angels,  one-half  as  Mid 
as  many  a  life  of  far  more  evident  succces? 
If  ever,  though  even  by  little,  he  continued  to 
be  victor  in  the  warfare  against  evil,  if  within 
him  the  flame  of  a  spiritual  life,  though  often 
burning  low,  was  yet  never  extinguished, 
who  shall  say  that  the  years  by  which  Lady 
Ana's  life  was  shortened  through  the  wear  of 
the  incessant  watch  she  felt  forced  to  keep 
were  too  dear  a  price  to  pay  for  the  saving  of 
a  soul!  Her  husband,  giving  her  from  as 
true  arms  and  heart  as  ever  held  and  loved  a 
woman,  did  not  grudge  the  sacrifice. 


Aicaio-AraiCANS. — When  one  sits  down  to  ta- 
ble with  Anglo- Africans,  otic  observes  now  and 
then  their  fiioes  twitch  ppiiMnodically  as  if  tbcy 
bad  received  an  electric  shock.  These  ficial  con- 
tortions are  the  relics  of  intermittent  fever.  At 
the  same  time  you  become  aware  that  a  grosser 
disease  iH  present  among  your  companions.  One  of 
them  will  attempt  to  catch  a  spectral  fly,  which  | 
day  and  night  is  flitting  before  him  ;  another  di- 
ivcts  your  attention  to  a  Hwarm  of  been  in  a  comer 
of  the  ceiling  ;  and  a  thinl  whistles  to  a  bhick 
dog  which  no  one  cin  see  except  hinu<elf  That 
which  would  bo  very  amuninn:,  were  it  not  so  sad. 
Is  the  aspuranoe  witli  whicli  some  cadaverous  en- 
sign informs  fresh-comers  that  it  is  impoi<Hiblc  to 
live  in  that  climate  without  brandy  an<I  water. 
His  bloodshot  eves,  his  trembling  hand,  his  dead. 
ioed.appetite,  belle  his  words ;  but  still  he  drinks 


on.  He  must  follow  the  general  example.  Here 
all  prostrate  themselves  before  the  shrine  of 
Bacchus  :  not  the  young  laughing  god  with  gar- 
lands on  his  rosy  brow,  and  smiling  nymphs  upon 
his  knee,  but  a  naked,  solitary,  wasted  wretch, 
without  beauty,  and  without  din^^uise  ;  with  filmy 
eyes  and  hollow  ohccks  and  fetid  breath  ;  a  ghost 
of  health,  intellect,  refinement,  departed  never 
to  return.  Brandy  and  water  is  certainly  the 
most  prevalent  and  fatal  canse  of  disease  on  the 
west  coast  of  Africa.  **  Died  of  brandy  and 
water**  is  a  common  phratie.  It  is  the  inevita- 
ble consequence  of  a  life  deprived  of  the  influ- 
ence of  ladies,  of  books,  and  of  athletic  sports. 
Drunkenness  is  the  ulcer  of  inanition.  That 
which  astonished  me  very  much  at  first  was  the 
absence  of  all  mental  culture  in  these  colonies. — 
8awigt  Africa.    By  W,  Winwood  JUatU, 
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From  The  National  Heriew. 
JOUBERT;   OR,  A  FRENCH  COLERIDGE. 
Wdy  Fhould  wc  ever  treat  of  any  dead  au- 
thors but  the  famous  once?    Mainly  for  this 
reason :  l)ccause,  from  these  famous  person- 
ages, homo  or  foreign,  whom  we  all  know 


serve  to  be^-every  coantrf  has  iti  own  poiii 
of  view  from  which  a  remarkable  aathor  my 
most  profitably  be  seen  and  studied. 

Joseph  Joubert  waa  born  (and  hia  dalt 
should  be  remarked)  in  1754,  at  Monti^DM^ 
a  little  town  in  P<Srigord.     Hia  father  WM  a 


BO  well,  and  of  whom  so  much  has  been  said,  [  doctor  with  small  means  and  a  large  fainQjt 


and  Joseph,  the  eldest,  had  his  own  wajto 
make  in  the  world.    Ho  was  for  cigh^  jnn, 


tlie  amount  of  stimulus  which  they  contain 

for  us  has  l)cen  in  a  great  measure  disen- 

gnged  ;    peopio  have  formed  their  opinion   as  pupil  first,  and  afterwards  aa  an 

alK>ut  them,  and  do  not  readily  change  it.  '  master,  in  the  public  school  of  ToulooiCv 

One    may   write  of   them    afresh,  combat   managed  by  the  Jesuits,  who  aecnn  to  havt 


received  opinions  about  them^ven  interest 
dne's  renders  in  so  doing ;  but  tho  interest 
one's  readers  receive  has  to  do,  in  genenil, 
rather  with  the  treatment  tlian  with  the  sub- 
j<x:t;  thi'y  are  susct^ptihlo  of  a  lively  impres- 
sion mther  of  the  course  of  tlie  diHcus^ion  it- 


left  in  him  a  most  favorable  opinion,  not  only 
of  their  tact  and  address,  but  of  their  rally 
good  qualities  as  teachers  and  directon*  j 
Compelled  by  the  weakneas  of  hia  bealth  to 
give  up,  at  twenty-two,  the  profenioo  of. 
teaching,  he  passed  two  important  yeaia  of 


self— its  turns,  vivacity,  and  novelty— than  of  |  his  life  in  hard  study,  at  home  at  MoniignUv 
the  genius  of  the  author  who  is  tho  occasion  :  nnd  came  in  I77K  to  try  his  fortane  in  te 
of  it.  And  yet,  what  is  really  precious  and  I  literary  world  of  Paris,  then  perhaps  the  BOll 
inspiring,  in  ail  thot  we  gi^t  from  literature,  \  tempting  field  which  has  ever  yet 
except  this  sense  of  an  imme<linto  contact ',  itself  to  a  younn;  man  of  letters.  He 
with  g(>niii6  itHclf,  and  the  stimulus  towards}  Diderot,  U'Alembcrt,  Marmontel,  Lafaarpe; 


ho  1)ecame  intimate  with  one  of  the  oelaW> 
ties  of  the  next  literary  generation,  tbsit 
like  himself,  a  young  man — Chateaubriand^ 
friend,  the  future  Grand  Master  of  the  Uafr 
vcrsity,  FontanA.  But,  even  then,  it  begpa 
to  he  remarked  of  him.  that  M.  Joubert  «*»> 
quiitaitde  perfection  laen  pluM  que  4e  i 
^*  care<i  far  mure  aUmt  perfecting 
than  about  making  himself  a  reputatsi 
His  severity  of  morals  may  perhaps  have  1 
rendered  easier  to  him  by  the  delicocj  of  Ui 
health ;  hut  the  delicacy  of  his  health  wiD 
not  by  itself  account  for  his  changeless  pnf^ 
crence  of  l>cing  to  seeming,  knowing  to  8ho«»« 
ing,  studying  to  publishing ;  for  what  tsrrU 
hie  public  performers  have  some  invalids  besa! 
This  prefi^rence  he  retained  all  throogh  Mi 
life, and  it  is  by  this  that  he  is  characteriied. 
**  lie  has  chosen,'*  Chateaubriand  (adoptim 
Epicuru8*s  famous  words)  said  of  liin«"li 
hide  his  lifc.'^  Of  a  life  which  its  owner  «M 
1)ent  on  hiding  there  can  be  but  little  to  tdL 
Yet  the  only  two  public  incidents  of  Joubert^l 
life,  slight  as  they  are,  do  all  oonoemed  k 
them  so  much  credit  that  they  deserve  mca* 
tion.  In  1790  the  Constituent  Asseabtf 
made  the  office  of  justice  of  the  peace  elcctiffi 
throughout  France.  The  people  of  Montigoss 
one  of  his  inconiparahle  portraits  ;  but — he-  |  retained  such  an  impression  of  the  ohaiactor 
sides  that  even  M.  Sainte-Beuvo's  writings  of  their  young  townsman — one  of  Plotsrsh^l 
ore  far  lees  known  amongst  us  than  they  de- 1  men  of  virtue,  as  ho  had  lived  amongst  1 


what  is  true  and  excellent  which  we  derive 
from  it?  Now  in  literature,  l)eside8  the  emi- 
nent men  of  genius  who  have  Imd  their  de- 
serts in  tho  way  of  fame,  bt'sides  tlie  eminent 
men  of  ai>ility  who  have  often  had  ihr  more 
than  their  dirserts  in  the  way  of  fame,  there 
are  a  (»ertain  num1)er  of  personages  who  have 
hern  rwil  men  of  genius, — by  which  wc  mean, 
timt  t!iey  have  had  a  genuine  orgiin  for  what 
is  true  nnd  excellent,  and  are  therefore  capa- 
ble of  emitting  a  life-giving  stimulus, — hut 
who  for  Bi>me  rea8<m  or  other,  in  most  cas(.*8 
for  very  vali«l  reasons,  have  remained  olwcure, 
nay,  U'yond  a  narrow  circle  in  their  own 
country,  unknown.  It  is  salubxry  from  time 
to  time  to  come  across  a  genius  of  tin's  kind, 
nnd  to  extract  his  honey.  Often  he  has  more 
of  it  r)r  us,  as  we  have  already  Siiid,  than 
grentiT  men  ;  for,  thougli  it  is  by  no  means  j 
true  tiiat  from  what  is  new  to  us  there  is ', 
nuwt  to  Ik;  learned,  it  is  yet  indisputably  ■ 
true  tluit  from  what  is  new  to  us  we  in  gen- 
enil learn  most. 

Of  a  genius  of  this  kind,  Joseph  Joubert, 
we  are  now  going  to  speak.  Ills  name  is,  we 
believe,  almost  unknown  in  England,  and 
even  in  Fmnce,  his  native  country,  it  is  not 
famous.     ^I.  Sninte-Beuvo  has  given  of  him 


joubbrt;  or,  a  frbnch 

simple,  stadiouB,  scTere  —  that,  though  he 
had  left  them  for  years,  they  elected  him  in 
his  absence  without  his  knowing  anything 
about  it.  The  appointment  little  suited  Jou- 
bert's  wishes  or  tastes ;  but  at  such  a  moment 
he  thought  it  wrong  to  decline  it.  He  held 
it  for  two  years,  the  legal  term,  discharging 
its  duties  with  a  firmness  and  integrity  which 
were  long  remembered ;  and  then,  when  he 
went  out  of  office,  his  fellow-townsmen  re- 
elected him.  But  Joubert  thought  that  he 
had  now  accomplished  his  duty  towards  them, 
and  he  went  back  to  the  retirement  which  he 
loved.  That  seems  to  us  a  little  episode  of 
the  great  French  Revolution  worth  remember- 
ing. The  sage  who  was  asked  by  the  king, 
why  sages  were  seen  at  the  doora  of  kings, 
but  not  kings  at  the  doors  of  sages,  replied, 
that  it  was  because  sages  knew  what  was 
good  for  them,  and  kings  did  not.  But  at 
Montignac  the  king — for  in  1790  the  people 
in  France  was  king  with  a  vengeance — knew 
what  was  good  for  him,  and  came  to  the  door 
of  the  sage. 

The  other  incident  was  this.  When  Na- 
poleon, in  1809,  re-organized  the  public  in- 
struction of  France,  founded  the  university, 
and  made  M.  do  Fontance  its  grand  master, 
Fontines  had  to  submit  to  the  emperor  a  list 
of  persons  to  form  the  oooncii  or  governing 
body  of  the  new  university.  Third  on  his 
list,  after  two  distinguished  names,  Fontanes 
placed  the  unknown  name  of  Joul)ert.  •*  This 
name,''  he  said,  in  his  accompanying  memo- 
randum to  the  emperor,  **  is  not  known  as  the 
two  first  are  ;  and  yet  this  is  the  nomination 
to  which  I  attach  most  importance.  I  have 
known  M.  Joubert  all  my  life.  II is  charac- 
ter and  intelligence  are  of  the  very  highest 
order.  I  shall  rejoice  if  your  majesty  will 
accept  my  guarantee  for  him."  Napoleon 
trusted  his  Grand  Master,  and  Joubert  be- 
came a  councillor  of  the  university.  It  is 
something  that  a  man,  elevated  to  the  high- 
est posts  of  Suite,  should  not  forget  his  ob- 
scure friends ;  or  that,  if  he  remembers  and 
places  them,  he  should  regard  in  placing  them 
tlieir  merit  rather  than  their  obscurity.  It 
is  more,  in  the  eyes  of  those  whom  the  neces- 
sities, real  or  supposed,  of  a  political  system 
had  long  familiarized  with  such  cynical  disre- 
gard of  fitness  in  the  distribution  of  office,  to 
see  a  minister  and  his  master  alike  zealous,^ 
in  giving  away  places,  to  give  them  to  the 
best  men  to  bo  found. 
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Between  1792  and  1809  Joubert  had  mar- 
ried. His  life  was  passed  between  Villenenve- 
sur-Yonnc,  where  his  wife's  family  lived, — a 
pretty  little  Burgundian  town,  by  which  the 
Lyonsrailroad  now  passes,— -and  Paris.  Here, 
in  a  house  in  the  Rue  St.-Honor^,  in  a  room 
very  high  up,  and  admitting  plenty  of  the 
light  which  he  so  loved, — a  room  from  which 
he  saw,  in  his  words,  **  a  great  deal  of  sky 
and  very  little  earth,'* — among  the  treasures 
of  a  library  collected  with  infinite  pains,  taste, 
and  skill,  from  which  every  book  he  thought 
ill  of  was  rigidly  excluded, — he  never  would 
possess  cither  a  complete  Voltaire  or  a  com- 
plete Rousseau, — the  happiest  hours  of  his 
life  were  passed.  In  the  circle  of  one  of  those 
women  who  leave  a  sort  of  perfume  in  liter- 
ary history,  and  who  have  the  gift  of  inspir- 
ing successive  generations  of  readers  with  an 
indescribable  regret  not  to  have  known  them, 
— Pauline  de  Montmorin,  Madame  do  Beau- 
mont,— he  had  become  intimate  with  nearly 
all  which  at  that  time  in  the  Paris  world  of 
letters  or  of  society  was  most  attractive  and 
promising.  Amongst  his  acquaintances  one 
only  misses  the  names  of  Madame  de  Stael 
and  Benjamin  Constant :  neithct  of  them  was 
to  his  taste,  and  with  Madame  de  Stael  he 
always  refused  to  become  acquainted  :  he 
thought  she  had  more  vehemence  than  truth, 
and  more  heat  than  light.  Years  went  on, 
and  his  friends  became  conspicuous  authors 
or  statesmen  ;  but  Joubert  remained  in  the 
shade.  His  constitution  was  of  such  fragility 
that  how  he  lived  so  long,  or  accomplished  so 
much  as  he  did,  is  a  wonder;  his  soul  had,  for 
its  l)a8is  of  operations,  hardly  any  body  at  all ; 
both  from  his  stomach  and  from  his  chest  he 
seems  to  have  had  constant  sufferings,  though 
ho  lived  by  rule,  and  was  as  abstemious  as  a 
Hindoo.  Often,  after  overwork  in  thinking, 
reading,  or  talking,  he  remained  for  days  to- 
gether in  a  state  of  utter  prostration — con- 
demned to  absolute  silence  and  inaction  ;  too 
happy  if  the  agitation  of  his  mind  would  be- 
come quiet  also,  and  let  him  have  the  repose 
of  which  he  stood  in  such  need.  With  this 
weakness  of  health ,  these  repeated  suspensions 
of  energy,  he  was  incapable  of  the  prolonged 
contention  of  spirit  necessary  for  the  creation 
of  great  works ;  but  he  read  and  thought  im- 
mensely ;  he  was  an  unwearied  note-taker,  a 
charming  letter- writer,  above  all,  an  excellent 
and  delightful  talker.  The  gayety  and  amen- 
ity of  bis  natural  disposition  were  inezhaustU 
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ble ;  and  his  spirit,  too,  was  of  astonisbing 
elasticity ;  he  seemed  to  bold  on  to  life  by  a 
single  thread  only,  but  that  single  thread  was 
very  tenacious.  More  and  more,  as  bis  soul 
and  knowledge  ripened  more  and  more,  his 
friends  preset  to  his  room  in  the  Rue  St.- 
Honord ;  often  ho  received  tbem  in  bed,  for 
be  seldom  rose  before  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon ;  and  at  his  bedroom-door,  on  his 
bad  days,  Madame  Joubert  stood  sentry,  try- 
ing, not  always  with  success,  to  keep  back 
the  thirsty  comers  from  the  fountain  which 
was  forbidden  to  flow.  Fontanes  did  nothing 
in  the  university  without  consulting  him,  and 
Joubcrt's  ideas  and  pen  were  always  at  his 
friend *B  service.  When  ho  was  in  the  coun- 
try, at  Villeneuve,  the  young  priests  of  his 
neighborhood  used  to  resort  to  him,  in  order 
to  profit  by  his  library  and  by  bis  conversa- 
tion, lie,  like  our  Coleridge,  was  particu- 
larly qualified  to  attract  men  of  this  kind,  and 
to  benefit  them  :  retaining  perfect  indepen- 
dence of  mind,  he  was  religious ;  he  was  a 
religious  philosopher.  As  age  came  on,  his 
infirmities  became  more  and  more  overwhelm- 
ing ;  some  of  hlB  friends,  too,  died  ;  others 
became  so  immersed  in  politics  that  Joubert, 
who  hated  politics,  saw  them  scldomer  than 
9f  old ;  but  the  moroseness  of  age  and  infirm- 
ity never  touched  him,  and  be  never  quar- 
relled with  a  friend,  or  lost  one.  From  these 
miseries  he  was  preserved  by  that  quality  in 
him  of  which  wo  have  already  spoken: — a 
quality  which  is  best  expressed  by  a  word, 
not  of  common  use  in  English — alas,  we  have 
too  little  in  our  national  character  of  the 
quality  which  this  word  expresses — his  in- 
born, his  constant  amenity.  lie  lived  till  the 
year  1824.  On  the  4th  of  May  in  that  year 
he  died,  at  the  age  of  seventy.  A  day  or  two 
after  his  death,  M.  de  Chateaubriand  inserted 
in  the  Journal  des  D^bats  a  short  notice  of 
bim,  perfect  for  its  feeling,  grace,  and  pro- 
priety. On  nc  vit  dans  la  mdmoire  du  monde^ 
be  says,  and  says  truly,  que  par  des  travaux 
pour  le  monde — *'  a  man  can  live  in  the  world's 
memory  only  by  what  he  has  done  for  the 
world."  But  Chateaubriand  used  the  privi- 
lege which  his  great  name  gave  him  to  assert, 
delicately  but  firmly,  Joubert's  real  and  rare 
merits,  and  to  tell  the  world  what  manner  of 
man  had  just  left  it. 

Joubert's  papers  were  accumulated  in 
boxes  and  drawers.  He  had  not  meant  them 
for  publication :  it  was  very  difficult  to  sort 


them  and  to  prepare  them  for  it. 
Joubert,  bis  widow,  bad  a  scruple  about  giv- 
ing them  a  publicity  which  her  huefaand,  die 
felt,  would  never  have  permitted.  But,  ai  her 
own  end  approached,  the  uatural  desire  to 
leave  of  so  remarkable  a  spirit  aome  enduring 
memorial — some  memorial  to  outlast  the  ad- 
miring recollection  of  ^he  living  who  were  n 
fast  passing  away,  made  her  yield  to  the  en- 
treaties of  his  friends,  and  allow  the  printing, 
but  for  private  circulation  only,  of  a  volome 
of  bis  fragments.  ChateaubriaDd  edited  it; 
it  appeared  in  1838,  fourteen  years  after 
Joubert's  death.  The  volume  attracted  the 
attention  of  those  who  were  best  fitted  to  ap- 
preciate it,  and  profoundly  impreesed  them. 
M.  Sainte-Beuve  gave  of  it,  in  the  Bnue  da 
Deux  Mondcs,  the  admirable  notice  of  which 
we  have  already  spoken  ;  and  so  much  curi- 
osity was  excited  about  «foubert  that  the  col- 
lection of  his  fragments,  enlarged  by  many 
additions,  was  at  last  published  for  the  benefit 
of  the  world  in  general.  It  has  sinee  been 
twice  reprinted.  The  first  or  preliminary 
chapter  has  some  fancifulncss  and  afiectation 
in  it ;  the  reader  should  begin  with  the 
second. 

We  have  likened  Joubert  to  Coleridge; 
and  indeed  the  points  of  resemblance  between 
the  two  men  are  numerous.  Both  of  tbem 
great  and  celebrated  talkers,  Joubert  at- 
tracting pilgrims  to  his  upper  chamber  in  the 
Rue  St.-IIonord,  as  Coleridge  attracted  pil- 
grims to  Mr.  Gilman*s  atllighgate ;  both  of 
them  desultory  and  incomplete  writers, — here 
they  had  an  outward  likeness  with  one  an- 
other. Both  of  them  passionately  devoted  to 
reading  in  a  class  of  books,  and  to  thinking 
on  a  class  of  subjects,  out  of  the  beaten  line  of 
the  reading  and  thought  of  their  day ;  both  of 
them  ardent  students  and  critics  of  old  liter*- 
turc,  poetry,  and  the  metaphysics  of  religion ; 
both  of  them  curious  explorers  of'words,  and  of 
the  latent  significance  hidden  under  the  pop» 
ular  use  of  tbem ;  both  of  them  in  a  certain 
senso  conservative  in  religion  and  politics,  by 
antipathy  to  the  narrow  and  shallow  foolish- 
ness of  vulgar  modem  liberalism  ; — ^hcre  tbej 
had  their  inward  and  real  likeness.  But 
that  in  which  the  essence  of  their  likeness 
consisted  is  this, — that  they  both  had  fnnn 
nature  an  ardent  impulse  for  seeking  the 
genuine  truth  on  all  matters  they  thought 
about,  and  an  organ  for  finding  it  and  recog- 
nizing it  when  it  was  found.    To  have  the  im- 
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polte  for  seeking  it  is  much  rarer  than  most 
people  think ;  to  ha?e  'ihe  organ  for  finding 
U  ia,  we  need  not  Bay,  very  rare  indeed.  By 
this  tbey  have  a  8piritual  relationBhip  of  the 
closest  kind  with  one  another,  and  they  be- 
come, each  of  them,  a  source  of  stimulus  and 
piogresB  for  all  of  us. 

Coleridge  had  less  delicacy  and  penetration 
than  Joubert,  but  more  richness  and  power ; 
his  production,  though  far  inferior  to  what  his 
nataro  at  first  seemed  to  promise,  was  abun- 
dant and  varied.    Yet  in  all  his  production 
how  much  is  there  to  dissatisfy  us !     How 
many  reserves  must  be  made  in  praising 
eitbdr  his  poetsy,  or  his  criticism,  or  his 
philosophy !     llow  little  either  of  his  poetry, 
or  of  his  criticism,  or  of  his  philosopliy,  can 
we  expect  permanently  to  stand !     But  that 
which  will  stand  of  Coleridge  is  this :  the 
stimulus  of  his  continual  effort, — not  a  moral 
effort,  for  he  iiad  no  morals, — but  of  his  con- 
tinnal  instinctive  effort,  crowned  often  with 
rich  success,  to  get  at  and  to  lay  hare  the  real 
troth  of  his  matter  in  hand,  whether  that 
matter  were  literary,  or  philosophical,  or  po- 
litical, or  religious;  and  this  in  a  country 
where  at  that  moment  such  an  effort  was  al- 
most  unknown ;   where  the  most  powerful 
minds  threw  themselves  upon  poetry,  which 
conveys  truth  indeed,  but  conveys  it  indi- 
rectly ;  and  where  ordinary  minds  were  so 
habituated  to  do  without  thinking  altogether, 
to  regard  considerations  of  established  routine 
and  practical  convenience  as  paramount,  that 
mny  attempt  to  introduce  within  the  domain 
of  these  the  disturbing  element  of  thought, 
they  were  prompt  to  resent  as  an  outrage. 
Col|eridge*s  great  action  lay  in  his  supplying 
in  England,  for  many  years  and  under  criti- 
cal circumstances,  by  the  spectacle  of  this 
effort  of  his,  a  stimulus  to  all  minds,  in  the 
generation  which  grew  up  round  him,  capa- 
ble of  profiting  by  it ;  his  action  will  still  be 
felt  as  long  as  the  need   for  it  continues ; 
when,  with  the  cessation  of  the  need,  the 
action,  too,  has  ceased,  Coleridge's  memory,  in 
•piteof  thodisesteem,  nay  repugnance,  wliich 
bis  character  may  and  must  inspire,  will  yet 
Ibrever  remain  invested  with  that  interest  and 
gmtitttdc  which  invests  the  memory  of  foun- 
den. 

M.  de  R^mnsat,  indeed,  reproaches  Cole- 
ridge with  his  judgments  saugrcnus;  the 
criticism  of  a  gifted  truth-finder  ought  not  to 
be  taugtmu ;  so  on  this  reproach  we  must 
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pause  for  a  moment.     Saugrenu  is  a  rather 
vulgar  French  word,  but,  like  many  other 
vulgar  words,  very  expressive ;   used  as  an 
epithet  for  a  judgment,  it  means  something 
like  impudently  absurd.    The  literary  judg- 
ments of  one  nation  about  another  are  very 
apt  to  be  saugrenus;  it  is  certainly   true, 
as  M.  Sainte-Bcuve  remarks  in   answer  to 
Goethe's  complaint  against  the  French  that 
they  have  undervalued  Du  Bartas,  that  as  to 
the  estimate  of  its  own  authors  every  na- 
tion is  the  best  judge ;  the  positioc  estimate 
of  them,  be  it  understood,  not,  of  course,  the 
estimate  of  them  in  comparison  with  the  au- 
thors of  other  nations.     Therefore  a  foreign- 
er's judgments  about  the  intrinsic  merit  of  a 
nation's  authors  will  generally,  when  at  com- 
plete variance  with   that  nati(m's  own,  be 
wrong ;  but  there  is  a  permissible  wrongnesi 
in  these  matters,  and  to  that  permissible 
wrongness  there  is  a  limit.     When  that  limit 
is  exceeded,   the  wrong  judgment  becomee 
more  than  wrong;  it  becomes  saugrenu^  or 
impudently  absurd.     For  instance,  the  high 
estimate  which  the  French  have  of  Racine  is 
probably  in  great  measure  deserved ;  or  to 
take  a  yet  stronger  case,  even  the  high  esti- 
mate which  Joubert  had  of  the  Abbe  Delille- 
is  probably  in  great  measure  deserved ;  but 
the  common  disparaging  judgment  passed  on 
Racine  by  English  readers  is  not  saugr*mu ; 
still  less  is  that  passed  by  them  on  the  Abb^ 
Deli  lie    saugrenu^   because    the    beauty   of 
Racine  and  of  Dclillo,  too,  so  far  as  Delille*s 
beauty  goes,  is  eminently  in  their  language, 
and  this  is  a  beauty  which  a  foreigner  can- 
not perfectly  seize;  this  beauty  of  diction, 
apicifms  vcrborum  ligata^  as  M.  Siiinte-Bouve, 
quoting  Quintilian,  says  of  Chateaubriand's. 
As  to  Chateaubriand  himself,  again  the  com- 
mon English  judgment,  which  stamps  him  aa 
a  mere  shallow  rhetorician,   all   froth   and 
vanity,  is  certainly  wrong ;   one  may  even 
wonder  that  the  English  should  judge  Cha- 
teaubriand so  wrongly,  for  his  power  goes 
far  beyond  beauty  of  diction  ;  it  is  a  power, 
as  well,  of  passion  and  sentiment,  and  this 
sort  of    power    the   English   can   perfectly 
well  appreciate.    One  production  of  Chateal^•  . 
briand's,  Rtnd^  is  akin  to  the  most  popular 
productions  of  Byron — to  the  Childe  Harold  ' 
or  Manfred — in  spirit,  equal  to  them  in  power,, 
superior  to  them  in  form.     But  this  work, 
wo  hardly  know  why,  is  almost  unread  in 
England.     And  only   let  us  consider  thif 
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oritioism  of  Chateaubriand's  on  the  true  pa- 
thetic :  '*  It  is  a  dangerous  mistake,  sanc- 
tioned, like  so  many  other  dangerous  mis^ 
takes,  by  Voltaire,  to  suppose  that  the  best 
works  of  imagination  are  those  which  draw 
xiost  tears.  One  could  name  this  or  that 
melodrama,  which  no  one  would  like  to  own 
having  written,  and  which  yet  harrows  the 
feelings  far  more  than  the  Mne'id,  The  true 
tears  are  those  which  are  called  forth  by  the 
beauty  of  poetry ;  there  must  be  as  much  ad- 
miration in  them  as  sorrow.  They  are  the 
tears  whicli  come  to  our  eyes  when  Priam 
Says  to  Achilles,  ?rAi7v<f,  ol  ovrcu  ,  .  , — 
•  And  I  have  endured, — the  like  whereof  no 
Boul  upon  the  earth  hath  yet  endured, — to 
carry  to  my  Hps  the  hand  of  him  who  slew 
my  child :  '  or  when  Joseph  cries  out,  •  I 
am  Joseph  your  brother,  whom  ye  sold  into 
Egypt. ' "  W  ho  docs  not  feel  that  the  man  who 
wrote  that  was  no  shallow  rhetorician,  but  a 
born  man  of  genius,  with  the  true  instinct  of 
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fellow-men  in  general,  a  lemarinble  cxpm 
for  truth,  or  disqunlifies  faim  foi*  being,  by 
virtue  of  that  org;an,  a  source  of  vital  atimnlot 
for  us.  Joubert  had  far  less  smoke  and  tar- 
bid  vehemence  in  him  than  Coleridge ;  he  had 
also  a  far  keener  sense  of  what  was  absard. 
But  Joubert  can  write  to  M.  Mold  (the  M. 
^iold  who  was  afterwards  Loais  Philippe's 
well-known  minister) :  "As  to  joar  Milton, 
whom  the  merit  of  the  Abbd  Delille"  (the 
Abb<^DelilletranslatcdParttfMeI.aff)  "  makes 
me  admire,  and  with  whom  I  have  neverthelesi 
still  plenty  of  fault  to  find,  why,  I  should 
like  to  know,  are  you  scandalised  that  I  have 
not  enabled  myself  to  read  him  ?  I  don't  un- 
derstand the  languoge  in  which  he  writes, 
and  I  don^t  much  care  to.  If  ho  is  a  poet 
one  cannot  put  up  with,  even  in  the  prose  of 
the  younger  Ilacine,  am  I  to  blame  for  that? 
If  by  force  you  mean  beauty  manifesting  it- 
self with  power,  I  maintain  that  the  Alibe 
Delille  has  moro  forco  than  Milton."  That, 
genius  for  what  is  really  admirable?    Nay^  to  be  sure,  is  a  petulant  outburst  in  a  private 


take  these  words  of  Chateaubriand,  an  old 
man  of  eighty,  dying  amidst  the  noise  and 
bustle  of  the  ignoble  revolution  of  February, 
1848,  "  Mon  Dicu,  men  Dicu,  quand  done, 
•quand  done  scrai-jc  ddlivrc  de  tout  ce  monde, 
ce  bruit ;  quand  done,  quand  donccela  finira- 
t-il?  "  Who,  with  any  ear,  does  not  feol  that 
those  arc  not  the  accents  of  a  trumpery  rhet- 
orician, but  of  a  rich  and  puissant  nature, — 
the  cry  of  the  dying  lion?  AVe  repeat  it, 
•Chateaubriand  is  most  ignorantly  underrated 
in  England  :  and  the  English  arc  capable  of 
rating  him  far  more  correctly  if  they  knew 
him  better.  Still  Chateaubriand  has  such 
real  and  great  faults,  he  falls  so  decidedly 
beneath  the  rank  of  the  truly  greatest  au- 
thors, that  the  depreciatory  judgment  passed 
on  him  in  England,  though  ignorant  and 
wrong,  can  hardly  be  said  to  tranpgress  the 
limits  of  permissible  ignorance ;  it  is  not  a 
jugcmcnt  saugrenu.  But  when  a  critic  denies 
genius  to  a  literature  which  has  produced 
Bossuct  and  Moliere,  he  passes  the  hounds  : 
and  Ci)leridgc's  judgments  on  French  litera- 
ture and  the  French  genius  are  undoubtedly, 
as  M.  do  Remusat  calls  them,  saugrcnus. 

And  yet,  such  'is  the  impetuosity  of  our 
poor  human  nature,  such  its  proncness  to 
rush  to  a  decipion  with  imperfect  knowlcHlge, 
that  his  having  delivered  a  saugrenu  judg- 
ment or  two  in  his  life  by  no  means  proves  a 
•man  not  to  have  had,  in  comparison  with  his 


letter ;  it  is  not,  like  Coleridge's,  n  deliberate 
proposition  in  a  printed  philosophical  essay. 
But  is  it  possible  to  imagine  a  more  perf(Mt 
specimen  of  a  saugrenu  judgment  ?  It  is  e?en 
worse  than  Coleridge's,  because  it  is  saugrmm 
with  reasons.  That,  however,  does  not  pie- 
vent  Joubert  from  having  been  really  a  man 
ol  extraordinary  ardor  in  the  search  of  troth, 
and  of  extraordinary  fineness  in  the  percep- 
tion of  it ;  and  so  was  Coleridge. 

Joubert  had  round  him  in  Fmnoe  an  at- 
mosphere of  literary,  philosophical,  and  re- 
ligious opinion  as  alien  to  him  as  that  in 
England  was  to  Coleridge.  This  is  what 
makes  Joubert,  too,  so  remarkable,  and  it  is 
on  this  account  that  we  begged  the  reader  to 
remark  his  date.  He  was  bom  in  1754  ;  he 
died  in  1824.  He  was  thus  in  the  fulness  of 
his  powers  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  at  the  epoch  of  Napoleon's  consnl- 
atc.  The  French  criticism  of  that  day — the 
criticism  of  Laharpe's  successors —  of  Gctiffroy 
and  his  colleagues  in  the  Journal  dcs  DebaU^ 
had  a  dryness  very  unlike  the  telling  vivaeity 
of  the  early  l^inburgh  reviewers,  their  con- 
temporaries, but  a  fundamental  narrowness, 
a  \s'M\i  of  genuine  insight,  much  on  a  par 
with  tlieirs.  Joubert,  like  Coleridge,  has  oo 
respect  for  the  dominant  oracle;  be  treats 
his  Geoffroy  with  much  the  same  want  of 
deference  as  Coleridge  treats  his  Jeffirej. 
**  Geufiroy,"  he  says,  of  an  article  in  the 
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Journal  des  Debats  criticising  Chateaubriand *b 
O^nie  du  Christianisme, — *♦  Geoffrey  in  this 
trtiele  begins  by  holding  out  his  paw  prettily 
enough  ;  but  he  ends  by  a  volley  of  kicks, 
which  lets  the  whole  world  see  but  too  clearly 
Iho  four  iron  shoes  of  the  four-footed  ani- 
mal. There  is,  however,  in  France  a  sympa- 
thy with  intellectual  activity  for  its  own  sake, 
•lid  for  the  sake  of  its  inherent  pleasurable- 
nest  and  beauty,  keener  than  any  which  ex- 
ists in  England  ;  and  Joul)ert  had  more  effect 
in  Pbris — though  his  conversation  was  his 
only  weapon,  and  Coleridge  wielded  besides 
liis  conversation  his  pen — tbnn  Coleridge  had 
or  could  have  in  London.  Wc  mean,  a  more 
immediate,  appreciable  efiect — an  effect  not 
only  upon  the  young  and  enthusiastic,  to 
whom  the  future  belongs,  but  upon  formed 
and  important  personages,  to  whom  the  pres- 
ent belongs,  and  who  are  actually  moving  so- 
ciety, lie  owed  this  partly  to  his  real  ad- 
vantages over  Ci>lcridge.  If  he  had,  as  we 
have  already  said,  IcbS  power  and  richness 
than  his  English  parallel,  he  had  more  tact 
and  penetration.  lie  was  more  possible  than 
Coleridge;  his  doctrine  was  more  intelligi- 
ble than  Coleridge's,  more  receivable.  And 
yet,  with  Jouhert,  the  striving  after  a  con- 
aummate  and  attractive  clearness  of  expres- 
sion came  from  no  mere  frivolous  dislike  of 
labor  and  inability  for  going  deep,  but  was  a 
part  of  hie  native  love  of  truth  and  perfection. 
Tlie  delight  of  his  life  he  found  in  truth,  and 
in  the  satisfaction  which  the  enjoying  of  truth 
gives  to  the  spirit ;  and  he  thought  the  truth 
was  never  really  and  worthily  said,  so  long 
as  the  least  cloud,  clumsiness,  and  repulsive- 
Dcsa  hung  about  the  exprest^ion  of  it.  < 

Home  of  his  best  passages  are  those  in  which 
bo  upholds  this  doctrine.  Even  metaphysics 
be  would  not  allow  to  remain  difficult  and 
abstract ;  so  long  as  they  H{)(ike  a  professional 
jargon,  the  language  of  the  schools,  he  main- 
tained— and  who  shall  gainsay  him? — that 
metaphysics  were  imperfect ;  or,  at  any  rate, 
bad  not  yet  reached  their  ideal  {KTfection. 

**  The  true  science  of  metaphysics,''  he 
Mvs.  •*  consihts  not  in  rendering  alwtract  that 
which  is  seufilili',  hut  in  rendering  «*nsil)le 
tliat  which  in  al>ntract ;  apparent  that  wljicli 
is  hidden ;  ima;iinahh',  if  so  it  may  l)e^  that 
which  is  only  intdligihh* ;  and  inti'lligible,  I 
finally,  that  which  an  ordinary  attention  fails 
to  seize/' 

And  therefore 


**  distrust,  in  books  on  metaphysics,  words 
which  have  not  been  able  to  set  currency  in 
the  world,  and  are  only  calculated  to  form  a 
special  language." 

Nor  would  he  suffer  common  words  to  bo 
employed  in  a  special  sense  by  the  schools : — 

**  Which  is  best,  if  one  wants  to  be  usefal 
and  to  be  really  understood,  to  get  one*s 
words  in  the  world,  fir  to  get  them  in  the 
schools?  I  maintain  that  the  good  plan  is  to 
employ  words  in  their  popular  sense  rather 
than  m  their  philosophical  sense;  and  the 
better  plan  stilt,  to  employ  them  in  their  nat- 
ural sense  rather  than  in  their  popular  sense. 
By  their  natural  sense,  I  mean  the  popular 
and  universal  acceptation  of  them  brought  to 
that  which  in  this  is  essential  and  invariable. 
To  prove  a  thing  by  definition  proves  noth- 
ing, if  the  definition  is  purely  philosophical; 
for  such  deiinitions  only  bind  him  who  makes' 
them.  To  prove  a  thing  by  definition,  when 
the  defmitioQ  expresses  the  necessary,  inev- 
itable, and  clear  idea  which  the  world  at  larve 
attaches  to  the  object,  is,  on  the  contrary,  all 
in  all ;  becjiuse  then  what  one  does  is  simply 
to  show  people  what  they  do  really  think,  in 
spite  of  themselves  and  without  knowing  it. 
Ihe  rule  that  one  is  free  to  give  to  words 
what  sense  one  will,  and  that  the  only  thing 
needful  is  to  be  agreed  upon  the  sense  one 
gives  them,  is  very  well  for  the  mere  pur- 
poses of  argumentation,  and  may  he  allowed 
in  thc8cho<»l«  where  this  sort  of  fencing  is  to  be 
practised  ;  but  in  the  sphere  of  the  true-bom 
and  noble  science  of  metophysies,  and  in  the 
genuine  world  of  literature,  it  is  good  for 
nothing.  One  must  never  quit  sight  of  re- 
alities, and  one  must  employ  one's  expres- 
sions simply  as  media — as  glasses,  through 
which  one's  thoughts  can  be  best  made  evi- 
dent. 1  know,  by  my  own  experience,  how 
hard  this  rule  is  to  follow  ;  but  I  judge  of  its 
importance  by  the  failure  of  every  system  of 
metaphysics.  Not  one  of  them  has  suc> 
ceeded  ;  for  the  simple  reason  that  in  every 
one  ciphers  have  Ixien  constantly  used  instead 
of  values,  artificial  ideas  instead  of  native 
ideas,  jargon  instead  of  idiom." 

We  know  not  whether  the  metaphysician 
will  ever  adopt  Joubert's  rules ;  but  we  are 
sure  that  the  man  of  letters,  whenever  he  has 
to  speak  of  metaphysics,  will  do  well  to  adopt 
them,     lie,  at  any  rate,  must  remember — 

*^  it  is  by  means  of  familiar  words  that  style 
takes  hold  of  the  reader  and  gets  possesuion 
of  him.  It  is  by  means  of  these  that  great 
thoughts  get  currency  and  pass  for  true 
metal,  like  gold  and  silver  which  have  had  s 
recognized  stamp  put  upon  them.  They  be- 
get conlidenco  io  the  man  who,  in  order  to 
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make  his  thoughts  more  clearly  perceived, 
uses  them  ;  for  people  feel  that  such  an  em- 
plojroent  of  the  language  of  common  human 
life  betokens  a  man  who  knows  that  life  and 
its  concerns,  and  who  keeps  himself  in  con- 
tact with  them.  Besides,  these  words  make 
a  style  frank  and  easy.  They  show  that  an 
author  has  long  made  the  thought  or  the 
feeling  ezpreseed  his  mental  food :  that  he 
has  so  assimilated  them  and  familiarized 
them,  that  the  most  common  expressions  suf- 
fice him  in  order  to  express  ideas  which  have 
become  every-day  ideas  to  him  by  the  length 
of  time  they  have  been  in  his  mind.  And 
lastly,  what  one  savs  in  such  words  looks 
more  true ;  for,  of  all  the  words  in  use,  nunc 
are  so  clear  as  those  which  we  call  common 
words ;  and  clearness  is  so  eminently  one  of 
the  characteristics  of  truth,  that  often  it  even 
passes  for  truth  itself.'* 

These  are  not,  in  Joubert,  mere  counsels 
of  rhetoric ;  they  come  from  his  accurate 
sense  of  perfection,  from  his  having  clearly 
seized  the  fine  and  just  idea  that  beauty  and 
light  are  properties  of  truth,  and  that  truth 
is  incompletely  exhibited  if  it  is  exhibited 
without  beauty  and  light. 

**  Be  profound  with  clear  terms  and  not 
with  oWu^  terms.  What  is  difficult  will 
at  last  become  easy ;  but  as  one  goes  deep 
into  things,  one  must  still  keep  a  charm,  and 
one  must  carry  into  these  dark  depths  of 
thought,  into  which  speculation  has  only  re- 
cently penetrated,  the  pureond  antique  clear- 
ness of  centuries  less  learned  than  ours,  but 
with  more  light  in  them." 

And  elsewhere  ho  speaks  of  those 

**  spirits,  lovers  of  light,  who,  when  thcjf 
have  an  idea  to  put  forth,  bi-ood  long  over  it 
first,  and  wait  patiently  till  it  shincs^M  Buf- 
fon  enjoined  when  he  defined  genius  to  be  the 
aptitude  for  patience ;  spirits  who  know  by 
experience  tliat  the  driest  matter  and  the 
dullest  words  hide  within  them  the  germ  and 
spark  of  some  brightness,  like  those  fairy 
nuts  in  which  were  found  diamonds  if  one 
broke  the  sliell  and  was  the  right  person ; 
spirits  who  maintain  that,  to  sec  and  exhibit 
^  tilings  in  bemUy,  is  to  see  and  show  things 
/  as  in  their  esetMice  they  really  are,  and  not  as 
they  exist  for  the  eye  of  the  careless,  who  do 
not  look  beyond  the  outside ;  spirits  hard  to 
satisfy,  becnuse  of  a  kt^en-sightedness  in  i 
them,  which  makes  them  discern  but  too ' 
clearly  both  the  models  to  be  followed  and 
those  to  be  shunned ;  spirits  active  though 
meditative,  who  cannot  rest  except  in  solid 
truths,  and  whom  only  beauty  can  make 
happy ;  spirits  far  less  concerned  for  glory 
than  for  perfection,  who,  because  their  art  ia  ^ 


long  and  life  is  short,  often  die  witboat  leav- 
ing a  monument,  having  had  their  own  in- 
ward sense  of  life  and  fraitfuIneaB  for  their 
best  reward.*' 

No  doubt  there  is  something  %  little  too 
ethereal  in  all  this — something  which  reminds 
one  of  Joubert *s  physical  want  of  body  and 
substance ;  no  doubt,  if  a  man  wiabea  to  be 
a  great  author,  it  is  **  to  consider  too  ea* 
riously,  to  consider  "  as  Joubert  did — it  is  a 
mistake  to  spend  so  much  of  one*8  time  in 
setting  up  one*s  ideal  standard  of  perfection, 
and  in  contemplating  it.  Joubert  himself 
knew  this  very  well :  ^f  I  cannot  build  a  house 
for  my  ideas,'*  said  he  ;  '*  I  have  tried  to  do 
without  words,  and  words  take  their  revenge 
on  me  by  their  difficulty."  <*  If  there  isft 
man  upon  earth  tormented  bj  the  corsed 
desire  to  get  a  whole  book  into  a  page,  % 
whole  page  into  a  phrase,  and  this  phrase  into 
one  word — that  man  is  myself.*'  *^  1  can 
sow,  but  I  cannot  build.*'  Joubert,  boweTer, 
makes  no  claim  to  be  a  great  author ;  by  n- 
nouncing  all  ambition  to  be  this,  by  not  try* 
ing  to  fit  his  ideas  into  a  house,  by  making 
no  compromise  with  words  in  spite  of  their 
difficulty,  by  being  quite  single-minded  in  bit 
pursuit  of  perfection,  perhaps  ho  is  enabled 
to  get  closer  to  the  truth  of  the  objects  of  his 
study,  and  to  be  of  more  service  to  us  by  eetting 
ideals,  than  if  he  had  composed  a  oclebrated 
work.  We  doubt  whether,  in  an  elaJborata 
work  on  the  philosophy  of  religion,  he  would 
have  got  his  ideas*  about  religion  to  shine^  to 
use  his  own  expression,  as  they  shioe  when 
he  utters  them  in  perfect  freedom.  Penetra- 
tion in  these  matters  is  valuelesB  without 
soul,  and  soul  is  valueless  without  pen- 
etration ;  both  of  these  are  delicate  qnalitiet, 
and,  even  in  those  who  have  them,  easily  lost ; 
the  charm  of  Joubert  is,  that  ho  has  and 
keeps  both. 

**  One  should  be  fearful  of  being  wrong  m 
poetry  when  one  thinks  diflercntljr  from  the 
poets,  and  in  religion  when  one  thinka  difier- 
ently  from  the  saints.'* 

"  There  is  a  great  diflcrcnce  between  tmk- 
ing  for  idols  Maliomet  or  Luthcr^and  bowing 
down  before  Rousseau  and  Voltaire.  People 
at  any  rate  imagined  they  were  obeying  QoA 
when  they  followed  ^!ahomet,  and  tlie  Scrip- 
tures when  they  hearkened  to  Luther.  And 
fH^hn^ie  one  ought  not  too  much  to  dispaiago 
that  inclination  which  leads  mankind  to  put 
into  the  hands  of  those  whom  it  thinks  the 
friends  of  (Jod  the  devotion  and  government 
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of  its  benrt  and  miDd.  It  is  the  sobjection  to 
irreligious  spirits  which  alone  is  fatal,  and, 
in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  depraving." 

**  May  I  say  it  ?  It  is  not  hard  to  know 
God,  provided  one  will  not  force  one^s  self  to 
define  him." 

**  Do  not  bring  into  the  domain  of  reason- 
ing that  which  wlongs  to  our  innermost  feel- 
ing. State  truths  of  sentiment,  and  do  not 
try  to  prove  them.  There  is  a  danger  in 
wieh  proofs ;  for  in  arguing  it  is  necessary  to 
treat  that  which  is  in  question  as  something 
problematic;  now  that  which  we  accustom 
ourselves  to  treat  as  problematic  ends  bv  ap- 
pearing to  us  as  really  doubtful.  In  things 
that  are  yisible  and  nelpahle,  never  prove 
what  is  believed  alreaay ;  in  things  that  are 
certain  and  mysterious — mysterious  by  their 

Eeatness  and  by  their  nature— make  people 
Here  them,  and  do  not  prove  them  ;  in 
things  that  are  matters  of  practice  and  duty, 
command,  and  do  not  explain.  *  Fear  God,* 
has  made  many ''men  pious  ;  the  proofs  of  the 
existence  of  God  have  made  many  men  atheists. 
From  the  defiance  springs  the  attack  ;  the  ad- 
vocate begets  in  his  hearer  a  wish  to  pick 
boles;  and  men  are  almost  always  led  on, 
from  the  desire  to  contradict  the  doctor,  to 
the  desire  to  contradict  the  doctrine.  Make 
truth  lovelv,  and  do  not  try  to  arm  her :  man- 
kind will  then  be  far  less  inclined  to  contend 
with  her." 

••  Why  is  evefi  a  Imd  preacher  almost  al- 
ways hitird  by  the  pious  with  pleasure  ?  Be- 
cause he  lM$  to  them  about  what  they  love. 
But  you  who  have  to  expound  religion  to  the 
children  of  this  world — you  who  have  to  8{)eak 
to  them  of  that  which  they  once  loved  per- 
haps, or  which  they  would  he  glad  to  love, 
remember  that  they  do  not  love  it  yet,  and, 
to  make  them  love  it.  take  heed  to  speak  with 
power." 

**  You  may  do  what  you  like,  mankind  will 
believe  no  one  but  God  ;  and  he  only  can 
persuade  mankind  who  believes  that  God  has 
spoken  to  him.  No  one  can  give  laith  unlera 
bo  has  faith  ;  the  persuaded  persuade,  as  the 
indulgent  dimrm." 

•*  The  only  happy  people  in  the  world  arc 
the  good  man,  the  sage,  and  the  paint ;  hut 
the  saint  is  happier  than  cither  of  theothets, 
•o  much  is  man  by  his  nature  formed  for 
■anctity." 

The  rame  delicacy  and  penetration  which 
be  here  shows  in  speaking  of  the  inward  es- 
•enoe  of  religion,  JouI)ert  shows  also  in  speak- 
ing of  its  outward  form,  and  of  its  manifesta- 
tion in  the  world  : — 

"  Piety  is  not  a  relijjion,  though  it  is  the 
•ool  of  ail  religions.  A  man  has  not  a  relig- 
ion simply  by  having  pious  inclinations,  any 


more  than  he  bas  a  coantry  simply  by  having 
philanthropy.  A  man  has  not  a  coantry  un- 
til ho  is  a  citizen  in  a  state,  until  be  under- 
takes to  follow  and  uphold  certain  laws,  to 
obey  certain  magistrates,  and  to  adopt  oerlttin 
ways  of  living  and  acting." 

**  Religion  is  neither  a  theology  nor  a  the- 
osophy ;  it  is  more  than  all  this ;  it  a  is  disci- 
pline, a  law,  a  yoke,  an  indissoluble  engage- 
ment." 

Who  baa  ever  shown  with  more  truth  and 
beauty  the  good  and  imposing  side  of  the 
wealth  and  splendor  of  the  Catholic  Church 
than  Joubert  shows  it  to  us  in  the  following 


**  The  pomps  and  magnificence  with  which 
the  Church  is  reproached  are  in  truth  the 
result  and  the  proof  of  her  incomparable  ex- 
cellence. From  whence,  let  me  ask,  have 
come  this  power  of  hers  and  these  excessive 
riches,  except  from  the  enchantment  into 
which  she  tbrew  all  the  world?  Ravished 
with  her  beauty,  millions  of  men,  from  ago 
to  age,  kept  loading  her  with  gifts,  bequests, 
cessions.  She  had  the  talent  of  making  her- 
self loved,  and  the  talent  of  making  men 
hapny.  It  is  that  which  wrought  pr^igiee 
for  her ;  it  is  from  thence  that  she  drew  ber 
power." 

'<  She  had  the  talent  of  making  herself 
/eare«f," — one  should  add  that,  too,  in  order 
to  be  perfectly  just ;  but  Joubert,  because  he 
is  a  true  child  of  light,  can  see  that  the  won- 
derful success  of  the  Catholic  Church  must 
have  been  due  really  to  her  good  rather  than  to 
her  bad  qualities ;  to  her  making  herself  loved 
rather  tiian  to  her  making  herself  feared. 

How  striking  and  suggestive,  again,  is  this 
remark  on  the  Old  and  New  Testaments ! 

*•  The  Old  Testament  teaches  the  knowl- 
edge of  good  and  evil ;  the  Gosoel,  on  the 
other  hand,  seems  written  for  the  {.redcsti- 
natcd ;  it  is  the  book  of  innocence.  The  one 
is  made  for  earth ;  the  other  seems  made  for 
heaven.  According  as  the  one  or  the  other 
of  these  books  takes  hold  of  a  nati<m,  what 
may  l>e  called  the  reUgious  humors  of  nations 
di^r.". 

So  the  British  and  North  American  Puri- 
tans are  the  children  of  the  Old  Testament, 
as  Joachim  of  Flora  and  St.  Francis  are  the 
children  of  the  New.  And  does  not  the  fol- 
lowing maxim  exactly  fit  the  Church  of  £ng- 
hind,  of  which  Joubert  certainly  never  thought 
wlien  he  was  writing  it  ?  **  The  austere  sects 
excite  the  most  entbusiaan  at  first ;  but  the 
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temperate  sects  have  always  been  the  most 
durable/' 

And  these  remarks  on  the  Jansenists  and 
Jesuits,  interesting  in  themseWes,  are  still 
more  interesting;  because  they  touch  matters 
we  cannot  well  know  at  first  hand,  and  which 
Joubcrt,  an  impartial  observer,  had  had  the 
means  of  studying  closely.  We  are  apt  to 
think  of  the  Jansenists  as  having  failed  by 
reason  of  their  merits ;  Joubert  shows  us  how 
lar  their  failure  was  due  to  their  defects : — 

**Wo  ought  to  lay  stress  upon  what  is  clear 
in  Scripture,  and  to  pass  quickly  over  what 
18  obncure  ;  to  light  up  what  in  Scripture  is 
troubled,  by  what  is  serene  in  it ;  what  puz- 
zles and  checks  the  reason,  by  what  satisfies 
the  reason.  The  Jansenitits  have  done  just 
the  reverse.  They  lay  stress  upon  what  is 
uncertain,  obscure,  afflicting,  and  they  pass 
lightly  over  all  the  rest ;  they  eclipse  the  lu- 
minous and  consoling  truths  of  Scripture,  by 
patting  between  us  and  them  its  opaque 
and  dismal  truths.  For  example,  *  many  arc 
called ; '  there  is  a  dear  truth  :  *  Few  are 
chosen  ; '  there  is  an  obscure  truth.  '  We 
are  children  of  wrath  ;  '  there  is  a  sombre, 
cloudy,  terrifying  truth :  »  We  are  all  the 
children  of  God ;  '  *  I  came  not  to  call  the 
righteous,  but  sinners  to  repentance ; '  there 
are  truths  which  Are  full  of  clearness,  mild- 
ness, serenity,  light.  The  Jansenists  trouble 
our  cheerfulness,  and  shed  no  cheering  ray 
on  our  trouble.  They  are  not,  however, 
to  be  condemned  for  what  they  say,  because 
what  they  say  is  true ;  but  they  are  to  be 
be  condemnea  for  what  they  fail  to  say,  for 
that  is  true  too — truer,  even,  than  the  other ; 
that  is,  its  truth  is  easier  for  us  to  seize, 
fuller,  rounder,  and  more  complete.  Theol- 
ogy, as  the  Jansenists  exhibit  her,  has  but 
the  half  of  her  disk.'* 

Again : — 

'« The  Jansenists  erect  <  grace '  into  a  kind 
of  fourth  person  of  the  Trinity.  They  are, 
without  thinking  or  intending  it,  Quatemi- 
tarians.  St.  Paul  and  St.  Augustine,  too  ex- 
clusively studied,  have  done  the  whole  mis- 
chief. Instead  of  *  grace,'  say  help,  succor, 
a  divine  influence,  a  dew  of  heaven  ;  then 
one  can  come  to  a  right  understanding.  The 
word  *  grace'  is  a  soft  of  talisman,  all  the 
baneful  spell  of  which  can  bo  broken  by 
translating  it.  The  trick  of  personifying 
words  is  a  fatal  source  of  mischief  in  thcol- 
ogf" 
Once  more: — 

«  The  Jansenists  tell  men  to  love  God ;  the 
Jesuits  mako  men  love  him.  The  doctrine  of 
these  last  is  full  of  looeeneaMS,  or,  if  you  will, 


of  errors ;  still — singular  m  it  amj  wem,  it 
is  undeniable — they  are  the  better  diredon 
of  souls. 

*'  The  Jansenists  have  carried  into  religion 
more  thought  than  the  Jesuits,  and  they  go 
deeper ;  they  are  faster  bound  with  its  aacred 
bonds.  They  have  in  their  way  of  thinking 
an  austerity  which  incessantly  constrains  the 
will  to  keep  the  path  of  duty;  all  the  habits 
of  their  understanding,  in  short,  are  mors 
Christian.  But  they  seem  to  love  God  with- 
out affection,  and  solely  from  reason,  from 
duty,  from  justice.  The  Jesuits,  on  the  other 
hand,  seem  to  love  him  from  pure  inclination ; 
out  of  admiration,  gratitude,  tenderness;  for 
the  pleasure  of  loving  him,  in  short.  In  their 
lK)okB  of  devotion  you  find  ioy,  because  with 
the  Jesuits  nature  and  religion  go  band  in 
hand.  In  the  books  of  the  Jansenista  tbers 
is  a  sadness  and  a  moral  constraint,  becaust 
with  the  Jansenists  religion  is  forever  tryiiig 
to  put  nature  in  bonds.'' 

The  Jesuits  have  suffered,  and  dceervedlj 
suffered,  plenty  of  discredit  from  what  Jou- 
bert gently  calls  their  'loosenesses; "  kl 
them  have  the  merit  of  their  amiability. 

The  most  characteristic  thoughts  ono  ean 
quote  from  any  writer  are  always  his  thoaghti 
on  matters  like  these ;  but  the  maxima  of 
Joubert  on  purely  literary  subjects  also  bavt 
the  same  purged  and  subtle  delicacy;  they 
show  the  same  sedulousness  in  him  to  |ir»> 
serve  perfectly  true  the  balance  of  his  mouL 
We  Ix'gin  with  this  which  contains  a  tmdi 
too  many  people  fail  to  perceive :  **  Ignoraiioe« 
which  in  matters  of  morals  extenuatea  tlM 
crime,  is  itself  in  matters  of  literatare  a 
crime  of  the  first  order." 

And  here  is  another  sentence,  worthy  of 
Goethe,  to  clear  the  air  at  one*s  entmnos  into 
the  region  of  literature : — 

'*  With  the  fever  of  the  senses,  the  del irinm 
of  the  passions,  the  weakness  of  the  ainrit ; 
with  the  storms  of  the  passing  time  and  with 
the  great  scourges  of  numan  life, — bunj^, 
thirst,  dislK>nor,  diseases,  and  death, — authon 
may  as  long  as  they  like  goon  making  oovek 
which  shall  harrow  our  hearts;  but  the  soul 
says  all  the  while,  *You  hurt  me.'  " 

And  again : — 

**  Fiction  has  no  bosinesi  to  exist  obIcm  il 
is  nM)rc  beautiful  than  reality.  Certainly  Um 
monstrosities  of  fiction  may  be  fbond  in  Um 
booksellers*  shops :  you  buy  them  there  for  a 
certain  number  of  francs,  and  you  talk  of 
them  for  a  certain  number  of  days ;  hot  thej 
have  no  place  in  literature,  heoauae  in  Uter^ 
ture  the  one  aim  of  art  is  the  beaatiful.    Oaog 
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lose  tight  of  that,  and  you  ha?e  the  mere 
frightful  reality." 

That  is  juet  the  right  criticism  to  pass  on 
these  •*  monstroBitiee,*' — they  have  no  place 
m  literature,  and  those  who  produce  them  are 
not  really  men  of  letters.  One  would  think 
that  this  was  enough  to  deter  from  such  pro- 
duction any  man  of  genuine  ambition.  Bui 
most  of  us,  alas,  are  what  we  must  be,  not 
what  we  ought  to  be — not  even  what  we  know 
we  ought  to  be. 

The  following,  of  which  the  first  part  re- 
minds one  of  Wordsworth's  sonnet,  **  If  thou 
indeed  derive  thy  light  from  heaven,"  excel- 
lently defines  the  true  salutary  function  of 
literature,  and  the  limits  of  this  function  : — 


''Whether  one  is  an  eagle  or  an  ant,  in  the 
intellectual  world,  seems  to  me  not  to  matter 
much ;  the  essential  thing  is  to  have  one's 
place  marked  there,  one's  station  assigned, 
and  to  belong  decidedly  to  a  regular  and 
wholesome  order.  A  small  talent,  if  it  keeps 
within  its  limits  and  rightly  fufils  its  taslc. 


eyes,  and  fills  us  with  a  clearness  by  whioh 
all  objects  afterwards  become  illuminated. 
He  teaches  us  nothing  ;  but  he  prepares  us, 
fashions  us,  and  makes  us  ready  to  Know  all. 
Somehow  or  other,  the  habit  of  reading  him 
augments  in  us  the  capacity  for  discerning 
and  entertaining  whatever  fine  truths  may  af- 
terwards present  themselves.  Like  mountain 
air,  it  sharpens  our  organs,  and  gives  us  an 
appetite  for  wholesome  food." 

**  Plato  lofies  himself  in  the  void,"  h% 
sa^s  again ;  **  but  one  sees  the  play  of  his 
wings,  one  hears  their  rustle."  And  the 
condusion  is,  '*  It  is  good  to  breathe  his  air, 
but  not  to  live  upon  him." 


pendant  to  the  criticism  on  Plato, 
the  French  moralist  Nicole  is  excel- 


As 
this  on 
lent : — 

*<  Nicole  is  a  Pascal  without  style.  It  it 
not  what  he  says  which  is  sublime,  but  what 
he  thinks ;  he  rises,  not  by  the  natural  eleva- 
tion of  his  own  spirit,  but  by  that  of  his 
doctrines.  One  must  not  look  to  the  furm  la 
him,  but  to  the  matter,  which  is  exquisite. 

«»««  «^«k  fk«  ^1  : ,  * --  «.  II  «o  «  «.««*«-  I  JJ®  ought  to  be  read  with  a  direct  view  of 

may  reach  the  goal  just  as  well  as  a  greater  I  „--g*:£,  >> 

one.    To  accustom  mankind  to  pleasures  which   ^ 


depend  neither  upon  the  bodily  appetites  nor 
njjon  money,  by  giving  them  a  taste  for  the 
things  of  the  mind,  seems  to  me,  in  fact,  the 
one  proper  fruit  which  nature  has  meant  our 
literary  productions  to  have.  When  they 
have  other  fruits,  it  is  by  accident,  and,  in 
general,  not  for  good.  Books  which  absorb 
oar  attention  to  such  a  degree  that  they  rob 
us  of  all  fancy  for  other  books,  are  absolutely 
Mmicious.  In  this  way  they  only  bring 
msh  crotchets  and  sects  into  the  world ; 
they  multiply  the  great  variety  of  weights. 


English  people  haye  hardly  ears  to  hear 
the  praises  of  Bossuet,  and  the  Bossuct  of 
Joubert  is  Bossuet  at  his  very  best ;  but  this 
is  a  far  truer  Bossuet  than  the  **  declaimer  " 
Bossuet  of  Lord  Macaulay,  himself  a  bom 
rhetorician,  if  ever  there  was  one  : — 

*'  Bossuet  employs  all  our  idioms,  as  Ho- 
mer employed  all  the  dialects.  The  language 
of  kings,  of  statesmen,  and  of  warriors ;  the 
language  of  the  people  and  of  the  student,  of 
the  country  and  of  the  schools,  of  the  sane- 


roles,  and  measures  already  existing  ;  they   ^         ^nd  of  the  courts  of  law  ;  the  old  and 

MMi  vnrkiHkllir  onH    rw^ltti/»oll  w  n     niiiBort/«A    "  .  •         *^  ......  «    ..  ...  ..  •     . 


are  morally  and  politically  a  nuisance 


I  the  new,  the  trivial  and  the  stately,  the  quiet 


Who  can  read  these  words  and  not  think  and  the  resounding, — he  turns  all  to  his  use 
of  the  limiting  effect  exercised   by  certain   ^n^ioufc  of  al^.^^"  he  makes  a  style  simple. 


works  in  certain  spheres  and  for  certain  peri- 
ods ;  exercised  even  by  the  works  of  men  of 
genius  or  virtue, — by  the  works  of  Rousseau, 
the  works  of  Wesley,  the  works  of  Sweden- 
borg?  And  what  is  it  which  makes  the  Bi- 
ble so  admirable  a  book,  to  be  the  one  book 
of  those  who  can  have  only  one,  but  the  mis- 
cellaneous character  of  the  contents  of  the 
Bible? 

Joubert  was  all  his  life  a  passionate  lover 
of  Plato  ;  we  hope  other  lovers  of  Plato  will 
forgive  ns  for  saying  that  their  adored  object 
bat  never  been  more  truly  described  than  he 
is  here: — 

**  Piato  shows  us  nothing,  but  he  brings  us 
l^iglUDeiB  with  him  ;  he  puts  light  into  our 


grave,  majestic.  His  ideas  are,  like  his 
words,  varied — common  and  sublime  together. 
Times  and  doctrines  in  all  their  multitude 
were  ever  before  his  spirit,  as  things  and 
words  in  all  their  multitude  were  ever  before 
it.  He  is  not  so  much  a  man  as  a  human 
nature,  with  the  temperance  of  a  saint,  the 
justice  of  a  bishop,  the  prudence  of  a  doctor, 
and  the  might  of  a  great  spirit." 

After  this  on  Bossuet,  we  must  quote  % 
criticism  on  Racine,  to  show  that  Jonbert  did 
not  indiscriminately  worship  all  the  French 
gods  of  the  grand  century  : — 

**  Those  who  find  Racine  enough  for  thea 
are  poor  souls  and  poor  wits ;  they  are  souls 
and  wits,  which  have  never  got  beyond  tha 
callow  and  (xiarding-sohooi  stage.    Admins- 
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ble,  as  no  doubt  he  is,  for  his  skill  in  having  worst  of  him  is  that  one  gets  debauched  tlooc 
made  poetical  the  mor.c  humdrum  sentiments  with  him.  If  he  had  been  a  wise  man,  ana 
and  the  most  middling  sort  of  passions,  he  had  had  the  self-discipline  of  wisdom,  bejund 
can  yet  stand  us  in  stead  of  nobody  but  him-  a  doubt  half  his  wit  would  have  been  gone; 
self.  He  is  a  superior  writer ;  and  in  litera-  it  needed  an  atmosphere  of  license  in  order  to 
ture,  that  at  onco  puts  a  man  on  a  pinnacle,  play  freely.  Those  people  who  read  faim 
But  he  is  not  an  inimitable  writer."  j  every  day,  create  for  themselvee,  by  an  invin- 

ruL  rr>    •      •    •    V  '  ci ble  law,  the  necessity  of  liking  him.    But 

And  again,  "  The  talent  of  Racine  is  m  his ;  those  people  who,  having  given  np  reading 
works ;  but  Racine  himself  is  not  there.  That  him,  gaze  steadily  down  upon  the  infloenoes 
is  why  he  himself  became  disgusted  with  |  which  his  spirit  has  shed  abroad,  find  tbem- 
thcm."    "  Of  Racine,  as  of  the  ancients,  the   ^Ivos  in  simple  justice  and  duty  compelled  to 


genius  lay  in  taste.  Ilis  elegance  is  perfect ; 
but  it  is  not  supreme,  like  that  of  Virgil." 
And,  indeed,  there  is  something  supreme  in 
an  clep^ance  which  exercises  such  a  ftvscination 


detest  him.     It  is  imporaif^le  to  Ije  satisfied 
with  him,  and  impossible  not  to  be  fascinated 

by  him," 

The  literary  sense  in  us  is  apt  to  rebel 


as  Virgil's  does;  which  makes  one  return  to  against  so  scvereajudgment  on  such  a  charmer 
his  pcK^ms  again  and  again,  long  after  one  '.  ^^  ^^^  ^'^^^J  ^^^  ^  Voltaire,  and  perliaps 
thinks  one  has  done  with  them  ;  which  makes  i  ^«  English  are  not  very  liable  to  catcb  Vol- 
them  one  of  those  lK>oks  that,  to  use  Joubert's  !  t^*'*®'^  ^''<^«»»  ^^>^®  ^^  ^^^  ^^  "^^  ™«"*»  ^ 
words,  »» lure  the  reader  back  to  them,  as  the  ',  ^«^^®  «^g"^l  °^  '  «^»^^'  ^«  *^®  "^  definitivt 
proverb  says  good  wine  lures  back  the  wine-  I  J"^S"«"'  ^^  Voltaire,  Joubert's  is  undoubt^ 
bibber."     And  the  highest  praise  Joubert '  ^^^^ '^°  ^"""^  «°«-    It  ia  nearly  identical  with 


can  at  Inst  find  for  Racine  is  this,  that  he  is  | 


that  of  Goethe.    Joubert*s  sentence  on  Roii»> 


the  Virgil  of  the  ignorant — ' 
Virgile  dcs  ignorants." 

Of  Boileau,  too,  Joubert  says:  *<  Boileau 
is  a  powerful  poet,  but  only  in  the  world  of 
half  poetry."  How  true  is  that  of  Pope 
also  !  And  he  adds,  **  Neither  Boileau 's  po- 
etry nor  Racine's  flows  from  the  fountain- 
head."  No  Englishman,  controverting  the 
exaggerated  French  estimate  of  these  poets, 
could  desire  to  use  fitter  words. 

Wo  will  end  with  some  remarks  on  Vol- 
taire and  Rousseau — remarks  in  which  Jou- 
bert eminently  shows  his  prime  merit  as  a 
critic, — the  soundness  and  completeness  of  his 
judgments.  We  mean  that  he  has  the  fac- 
ulty of  judging  with  all  the  powers  of  his 
mind  and  soul  at  work  together  in  duo  com- 
bination ;  and  how  rare  is  this  faculty  !  how 
seldom  is  it  exercised  towards  writers  who  so 
powerfully  as  Voltaire  and  Rousseau  stimu- 
late and  call  into  activity  a  single  side  in  us ! 

**  Voltaire's  wits  came  to  their  maturity 
twenty  years  s-xmer  than  the  wits  of  other 
men,  and  remained  in  full  vigor  thirtv  years 
•longer.  The  charm  which  our  style  in  gen- 
<«ral  gets  from  our  ideas,  his  ideas  get  from 
his  style.  Voltaire  is  sometime:^!  afflicted, 
somotimes  stnmgly  moved,  but  serious  he 
never  is.  Ilis  very  graces  have  an  eflrontery 
about  them.  He  had  correctness  of  judg- 
ment, liveliness  of  imagination,  nimble  wits, 
qiNck  t^iste,  and  a  moral  sense  in  ruins.  He 
IB  tlio  most  debauched  of  spirits,  and  the 


Racine  est  le  ^^^  ^®  '°  ^"*®  respects  more  favorable : 


**  That  weight  in  the  speaker  (audorUas) 
which  the  ancients  talk  of,  is  to  be  found  in 
Bossuet  more  than  in  any  other  French  au- 
thor; Pascal,  too,  has  it,  and  La  Drujdre; 
even  Rousseau  has  something  of  it,  but  Vol- 
taire not  a  particle.  I  can  understand  how 
a  Rousseau — I  mean  a  Rousseau  cured  of  bis 
faults — might  at  the  present  day  do  moch 
good,  and  may  even  como  to  be  greatly 
wanted;  but  under  no  circumstances  can  a 
Voltaire  be  of  any  use." 

The  peculiar  power  of  Rousseao's  style  has 
never  been  better  hit  off  than  in  the  follow* 
ing  passage : — 

'*  Rousseau  imparted,  if  I  may  so  speak, 
bowch  of  feeling  to  tlie  words  he  used  {donma 
dcs  cntraiUcs  a  tons  les  mo/5),  and  poured  into 
them  such  a  charm,  sweetness  so  jponctrating, 
energy  so  puissant,  that  his  writings  liave  an 
effect  upon  the  soul  something  like  that  of 
those  illicit  pleasures  which  steal  away  oar 
taste  and  intoxicate  our  reason." 

The  final  judgment,  however,  is  seferet  and 
justly  severe : — 

*  *  Li  fe  wi  thou  t  actions ;  life  entirely  resolved 
into  affecti(ms  and  half-sensual  thoughts ;  do- 
nothingness setting  up  for  a  vittue ;  ooward- 
liness  with  voluptuousness;  fierce  pride  with 
nullity  underneath  it ;  the  strutting  phnae 
of  the  most  sensual  of  vagabonds,  who  has 
made  his  system  of  philosophy  and  can  give 
it  eloquently  forth :  there  is  Rousseao.  A 
piety  in  which  there  is  no  religion ;  a  i 
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whicli  brings  corruption  with  it ;  a  dogmatism 
which  Berves  to  ruin  all  authority  :  there  is 
Rouflneau's  philosophj.  To  all  tender,  ar- 
dent, and  elevated  natures,  I  say,  only  Rous- 
seau can  detach  you  from  religion,  and  only 
tme  religion  can  cure  you  of  Rousseau."* 

We  must  yet  find  room,  before  we  end,  for 
one  at  least  of  Juubort*8  sayings  on  political 
matters;  here,  too,  the  whole  man  shows 
himself;  and  here,  too,  his  aflBnity  with 
CV>leridge  is  very  remarkable.  IIow  true, 
how  true  in  France  especially,  is  this  remark 
on  the  contrasting  direction  taken  by  the  as- 
pirations of  the  community  in  ancient  and  in 
modem  states ! 

**  The  ancients  were  attached  to  their  coun- 
try by  three  things — their  temples,  their 
tombs,  and  their  forefathers.  The  two  great 
bonds  which  united  them  to  their  govern- 
ment were  the  bonds  of  habit  and  antiquity. 
With  the  moderns,  hope  and  the  love  of 
novelty  have  produced  a  total  change.  The 
ancients  said  our  forefathers  y  we  say  posterity; 
we  do  nut,  like  them,  love  our  patria^  that  is 
to  say,  the  country  and  the  laws  of  our  fa 
thers,  rather  we  love  the  laws  and  the  coun- 
try of  our  children  ;  the  charm  we  are  most 
sensible  to  is  the  charm  of  the  future,  and  not 
the  charm  of  the  past.'' 

And  how  keen  and  true  is  this  criticism  on 
the  changed  sense  of  the  word  **  liberty  "  ! 

**  A  great  many  words  have  changed  their 
meaning.  The  word  liberty,  for  example,  had 
at  bottom  among  the  ancients  the  same  mean- 
ing as  the  word  dominivm.  I  would  be  free 
meant,  in  the  mouth  of  nn  ancient.  /  would 
take  part  in  govtming  or  administering  the 
State;  in  the  mouth  of  a  modern  it  means,  / 
UHtuld  be  independent.  The  word  liberty  has 
with  us  a  moral  scnRc ;  with  them  its  sense 
was  purely  political.*' 

Jouliert  had  lived  through  the  French 
Revolution,  and  to  the  modern  cry  for  liberty 
he  was  prone  to  answer : — 

*♦  lict  your  cry  be  for  free  souls  rather  even 
than  for  free  men.  Moral  li})erty  iH  the  one 
vitnliy  imp)rtant  liberty,  the  one  liberty 
which  is  indispensable ;  the  other  liberty 
is  good  and  salutary  only  so  far  as  it  fa- 
vors this.  Subordination  is  in  itself  a  bet- 
ter thing  than  independence.  The  (me  im- 
plies order  and  arrangement ;  the  other  im- 
plies only  self-suflBciency  with  isolation.  The 
one  means  harmony,  the  other  a  single  tone  : 
the  one  is  the  whole,  the  other  is  but  the 
part." 

•*  Liberty !  liberty !  "  he  cries  again ; «« in 


all  things  let  ns  have  justice^  and  then  we 
shall  have  enough  liberty.'' 

Let  us  Atfve  justice,  and  then  we  shall  ham 
enough  liberty.  The  wise  man  will  never  re- 
fuse to  echo  those  words  ;  but,  then,  such  is 
the  imperfection  of  human  governments,  that 
almost  always,  in  order  to  get  justice,  one 
has  first  to  secure  liberty. 

We  do  not  hold  up  Joubert  as  a  very  as- 
tonishing and  powerful  genius,  but  rather  as 
a  delightful  and  edifying  genius.  We  have 
not  cared  to  exhibit  him  as  a  snyer  of  brilliant 
epigrammatic  things,  such  things  as  *'  Notre 
vie  est  du  vent  tissu  ;  .  .  .  les  dettes  abr^ 
gent  la  vie;  .  .  .  celui  qui  a  del' imagination 
sans  Erudition  a  des  ailes  et  n'a  pas  de  pieds 
( Our  life  ts  woven  wind ;  .  .  .  debts  shorten 
life;  .  .  .  the  man  of  imagination  without 
learning  has  winysand  no  feet);  "  though  for 
such  sayings  he  is  famous.  In  the  first  place, 
the  French  language  is  in  itsi'lf  so  favorable 
a  vehicle  for  such  sayings  that  the  making 
them  in  it  has  the  less  merit ;  at  least  half  the 
merit  ought  to  go,  not  to  the  maker  of  the 
saying,  out  to  the  French  language.  In  the 
second  place,  the  peculiar  l)eauty  of  Joubert 
is  not  there  ;  it  is  not  in  what  is  exclusively 
intellectual ;  it  is  in  the  union  of  soul  with 
intellect,  and  in  the  delightful,  satisfying  re- 
sult which  this  union  produces.  **  Vivre,  c'est 
penser  et  sentir  son  0me :  .  .  .  le  bonheur 
est  de  sentir  son  dme  bonne  ;  .  .  .  toute 
vdritd  nuo  et  crue  n'a  pas  asses  pass<$  par 
Pame ;  .  .  .  leshommesnesont  justesqu'en- 
versceux  qu'ils  aiment  (The essence  of  life  lies 
in  thinking  and  being  conscious  of  one's  soul: 
.  .  .  happiness  uf  the  sense  of  one^s  souTs 
being  good;  .  .  .  if  a  truth  is  nude  and  crude^ 
that  is  a  proof  it  has  not  been  sterped  long 
enough  in  the  soul ;  .  .  .  man  cannot  even 
be  just  to  his  neighbor  unless  he  loves  lum)\*^ 
it  is  much  rather  in  sayings  like  these  that 
Joubert's  best  and  innermost  nature  mani- 
fests itself.  lie  is  the  most  prepossessing 
and  convincing  of  witnesses  to  the  good  of 
loving  light.  Because  he  sincerely  loved 
light,  and  did  not  prefer  to  it  any  little  pri- 
vate darkness  of  his  own,  he  found  light ;  his 
eye  was  single,  and  therefore  his  whole  body 
was  full  of  light.  And  U^cause  ho  was  full 
of  light,  he  was  also  full  of  happiness.  In 
spite  of  his  infirmities,  in  spite  of  his  suffer- 
ings, in  spite  of  his  oT)scurity,  ho  was  the 
happiest  man  alive  ;  his  life  was  as  charming 
as  his  thoughts.    For  certainly  it  is  natural 
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that  the  love  of  light,  which  is  already, 
in  some  measure,  the  possession  of  light, 
should  irradiate  and  beatify  the  whole  life 
of  him  who  has  it.  There  is  something  un- 
natural and  shocking  where,  as  in  the  case  of 
Jou berths  English  pirallel,  it  does  not.  Jou- 
bert  pains  us  by  no  such  contradiction  ;  ''  the 
same  penetration  of  spirit  which  made  him 
such  delightful  company  to  bis  friends,  served 
also  to  make  him  perfect  in  bis  own  personal 
lite,  by  enabling  him  always  to  perceive  and 
do  what  was  right ;  ^*  he  loved  and  sought 
light  till  he  became  so  habituated  to  it,  so 
accustomed  to  the  joyful  testimony  of  a  good 
conscience,  that,  to  use  his  own  words,  **  he 
could  no  longer  exist  without  this,  and  was 
obliged  to  live  without  reproach  if  he  would 
live  without  misery." 

Joultert  was  not  famous  while  he  lived,  and 
be  will  not  bo  famous  now  that  he  is  dead. 
But,  before  we  pity  him  for  this,  let  us  be 
sure  what  we  mean,  in  literature,  hj  famous. 
There  are  the  famous  men  of  genius  in  litera- 
ture— the  Homers,  Dantes,  Shakbpeares  :  of 
them  we  need  not  speak  ;  their  praise  is  for 
ever  and  ever.  Tiien  there  are  the  iamous 
men  of  ability  in  literature  ;  their  praise  is  in 
their  own  gcngration.  And  what  makes  this 
difference  ?  The  work  of  the  two  orders  of 
men  is  at  bottom  the  same — a  criticism  of 
Ufe,  The  end  and  aim  of  all  literature,  if  one 
considers  it  attentively,  is  in  truth  nothing 
but  that.  But  the  cricicism  which  the  men 
of  genius  pass  upon  human  life  is  permanently 
acceptable  to  mankind ;  the  criticism  which 
the  men  of  ability  pass  upon  human  life 
is  transitorily  acceptable.  Between  Shak- 
speare^s  criticism  of  human  life  and  Scribe's 
the  difference  is  there — the  one  is  permanently 
acceptable,  the  other  transitorily.  W  by  then, 
wo  repeat,  this  difference?  It  is  that  the 
acceptableness  of  Shakspeare's  criticism  de- 
pends upon  its  inherent  truth ;  the  accepta- 
bleness of  Scribe's  upon  its  suiting  itself,  by 
its  subject-matter,  ideas,  mode  of  treatment, 
to  the  taste  of  the  generation  that  hears  it. 
But  the  taste  and  ideas  of  one  generation  are 
not  those  of  the  next.  This  next  generation 
in  its  turn  arrives — first  its  sharp-shooters, 
its  quick-witted,  audacious  light  troops ;  then 
the  elephantine  main  body.  The  imposing 
array  of  its  predecessor  it  confidently  assails, 
riddles  it  with  bullets,  passes  over  its  body. 
It  goes  hard  then  with  many  once  popular 
reputations,  with  many  authorities  onco  orac- 


ular. Only  two  kinds  of  authors  are  safe  in 
the  general  havoc.  The  first  kind  are  the 
great  abounding  fountains  of  truth,  whose 
criticism  of  life  is  a  soaroe  of  illuminatioB 
and  joy  to  the  whole  human  race  forever— 
the  Homers,  the  Shakspcares.  These  are  the 
sacred  personages,  whom  all  civilised  warfiire 
respects.  The  second  are  those  whom  the 
out-skirmishers  of  the  new  generation,  iti 
forerunners, —  quick-witted  soldiers,  as  we 
have  said,  the  select  of  the  army, — recognise, 
though  the  bulk  of  their  ooroiades  behind 
might  not,  as  of  the  same  family  and  diarao- 
ter  with  the  sacred  personages,  ozercisii^ 
like  them  an  immortal  function,  and  like 
them  inspiring  a  permanent  interest.  They 
snatch  them  up,  and  set  them  in  a  place  of 
shelter,  where  the  on-coming  multitude  may 
not  overwhelm  them.  These  are  the  Jou- 
berts.  They  will  never,  like  the  Shakspearsf, 
command  the  homage  of  the  multitude  ;  but 
they  are  safe ;  the  multitude  will  not  trample 
them  down.  Except  these  two  kinds,  no  ao- 
thor  is  safe.  Let  us  consider,  for  example, 
Joubert's  famous  contemporary,  Lord  Jef- 
frey. All  his  vivacity  and  accomplishment 
avail  him  nothing  i  of  the  true  critic  be  btd 
in  an  eminent  degree  no  quality,  except  one 
— curiosity.  Curiosity  he  had,  but  he  had 
no  organ  for  truth  ;  he  cannot  illuminate  nnd 
rejoice  us ;  no  intelligent  outpost  of  the  new 
generation  cares  about  him,  cares  to  put  him 
in  safety ;  at  this  moment  we  are  all  passing 
over  his  body.  Let  us  consider  a  greater 
than  Jeffrey,  a  critic  whose  reputation  still 
stands  firm  ;  will  stand,  many  people  think, 
forever, — the  great  apostle  of  the  Philistines, 
Lord  Macaulay.  Lord  Maoaalay  was,  as  we 
have  already  said,  a  bom  rhetorician ;  a 
splendid  rhetorician  doubtless,  and  beyond 
that  an  English  rhetorician  also,  an  homai 
rhetorician ;  still,  beyond  the  apparent  rhe- 
torical truth  of  things  he  never  could  pene* 
trate ;  for  their  vital  truth,  for  what  the 
French  call  the  vraie  viriU^  he  had  abso- 
lutely no  organ ;  therefore  his  reputation, 
brilliant  as  it  is,  is  not  secure.  Rhetoric  sa 
good  as  his  excites  and  gives  pleasure ;  bat 
by  pleasure  alone  yon  cannot  permanently 
bind  men*s  spirits  to  you.  Truth  illuminate 
and  gives  joy,  and  it  is  by  the  bond  of  joy, 
not  of  pleasure,  that  men's  spirits  arc  indi^ 
solubly  held.  As  Lord  Macaulay *s  own  gen- 
eration dies  out,  as  a  new  generation  arrives^ 
without  those  ideas  and  tendencies  of  in 
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widch  Lord  llacanlay  lo  deeply 
■luured  and  so  happily  satisfied,  will  he  give 
the  fame  fdeasare?  and,  if  he  ceases  to  give 
thiiy  baa  he  enough  of  light  in  him  to  make 
bim  lafer  Pleasare  the  new  generation  will 
get  from  its  own  novel  ideas  and  tendencies ; 
but  light  is  another  and  a  rai:er  thing,  and 
mast  be  treasured  wherever  it  can  be  found. 
'Will  Macaulay  be  saved,  in  the  sweep  and 
preasure  of  time,  for  his  light's  sake,  as  John- 
aoQ  has  already  been  saved  by  two  genera- 
tions, Joubert  by  one?  We  think  it  very 
doubtful.  But  for  a  spirit  of  any  delicacy 
and  dignity,  what  a  fate,  if  he  oould  foresee 
it  to  be  an  oracle  for  one  generation,  and  then 
of  little  or  no  account  forever!  How  for 
better,  to  pass  with  scant  notice  through 
oiie*8  own  generation,  but  to  be  singled  out 
mud  preserved  by  the  very  iconoclasts  of  the 


next,  then  in  their  turn  by  those  of  the  next, 
and  BO,  like  the  lamp  of  life  itself,  to  be 
handed  on  from  generation  to  generation  in 
safety !  This  is  Joubert *s  lot,  and  it  is  a  very 
enviable  one.  The  new  men  of  the  new  gen- 
erations, while  they  let  the  dust  deepen  on  a 
thousand  Laharpes,  will  say  of  him :  *'He 
lived  in  the  Philistines*  day,  in  a  place  and 
time  when  almost  every  idea  current  in  liter- 
ature had  the  mark  of  Bel  and  Dagon  upon 
it,  and  not  the  mark  of  the  children  of  light. 
Nay,  the  children  of  light  were  as  yet  hardly 
so  much  as  heard  of:  the  Canaanitewas  then 
in  the  land.  Still,  there  were  even  then  a 
few  who,  nourished  on  some  secret  tradition, 
or  illumined  perhaps  by  a  divine  inspiration, 
kept  aloof  from  the  reigning  superstitions, 
never  bowed  the  knee  to  the  gods  of  Canaan ; 
and  one  of  these  few  was  called  Joubert,** 


Amnano  nt  Pafeb.— This  poisoa  is  principally 
employed  in  trade  to  produce  a  peouliarly  vivid 
and  i^wy  shade  of  green.  It  is  uot  a  natural 
green,  and  neither  represents  the  green  of  trees, 
of  plants,  nor  of  grass.  On  account  of  its  bril- 
Uancy  and  attractiveness,  it  has  superseded  the 
less  decided  tints  of  nature.  The  form  in  which 
it  is  generally  employed  in  this  country  is  that 
of  a  green  powder,  which  is  commonly  known  as 
"  emerald  green.'*  It  is  known  to  chemists  and 
writers  on  science  as  **Scheele*s  green/*  after  itsi 
discoverer.  Another  kind  is  also  called  **  Swein- 
Ihrth  green,*'  from  a  town  in  Franconia,  where 
it  was  exteasively  manufiiotured  on  its  early  in- 
troduction. The  chemical  composition  of  Soheele's 
green  is  arsenious  acid,  six  parts  ;  oxide  of  cop- 
per, two  ;  and  aoetio  acid,  one.  The  number  of 
artielee  in  the  market  in  which  this  dangerous 
BWtertal  forms  an  mgredient  is  beyond  conception. 
Ton  send  your  child  for  some  toys  or  sweetmeats, 
and  in  both  it  is  used  ns  coloring  matter.  The 
box  of  dried  fruit  you  get  homo  is  lined  with  a 
most  seductive  emerald  green.  You  get  it  as  a 
wrapper  for  your  morning  chocolate.  You  get  it 
anmod  your  packet  of  confectionery,  and  you 
lay  it  next  your  stomach  with  that  blano-mange, 
apple-tart,  and  cake  which  your  cook  produces  as 
her  best  production.  Y'our  book  from  Mudic  has 
it  fbr  a  side-lining,  and  the  report  of  the  man- 
ag^rs  of  the  Industrial  Institute  which  you  re- 
ceive is  covered  in  the  same  alluring  shade  of 
green.  Nor  does  it  stop  here.  Go  into  the  pas- 
try-cook and  confectioners  and  you  find  the  walls 
aad  shelves  painted  with  the  same  destroying 
aolor.  Tour  library  is  painted  or  papered  with 
thia  tame  color,  and  the  flowers  you  so  much  ad- 
mire on  your  wife's  headdress  are,  alas  !  eoierald 
green,  and  the  sweet  Emily  charms  you  with  the 
wreath  and  tarlatan  of  the  same  ftiscinating  color. 
Hm  fiMi  is»  tkia  ook>r  pervades  as  like  an  atmoa- 


phere.  The  prevalence  of  it  in  our  shops,  our 
homes,  our  churches,  our  concert-roomtf,  and  our 
tea-gardens  moke  it  the  most  constant  poison  we 
have. — Macniven  and  Cameron*s  Paper  TratU 
Review. 


To  Kill  Weeds  in  Ponos. — The  Dutch  adopt 
perhaps  the  most  efiectual  and  inexpensive  meth- 
od of  killing  large  masses  of  weeds  in  their  ponds. 
They  run  them  dry  in  the  winter,  so  w  a  crop  of  corn 
on  them  in  the  spring,  and  before  filling  and  stock- 
ing them  in  the  autumn  they  plant  roots  of  the 
common  white  water-lily  over  a  greater  part  of  the 
bottom.  Wherever  the  water-lily  grows,  other 
weeds  do  not ;  the  stems  form  no  obstruction  to 
the  movements  of  the  fish,  the  leaves  give  shape, 
they  are  easily  mown  where  clear  spices  are  re- 
quired for  angling,  and  the  decayed  leaves  form 
scarcely  any  mud  ;  indeed,  they  purify  water 
rather  than  make  it  thick,  as  we  see  is  the  case 
in  the  Serpentine.  In  Holland  the  ponds  are 
dried  once  in  five  years,  the  fish  are  sent  to  mar- 
ket, and  after  the  crop  of  com  is  cut  they  are  re- 
stocked aecording  to  a  s&Ue  given  in  a  book  on 
fish-poods,  written  by  Boochius.  Carting  mud 
out  of  ponds  is  a  very  expensive  business,  whereas 
the  cultivation  of  the  bottom  of  the  pond  for  a 
few  months  causes  the  etock-fi^  to  grow  much 
nK>re  rapidly  when  it  is  refilled,  and  before  ordi- 
nary weeds  can  overspread  it  the  lilies  grow  and 
keep  them  down. — Building  jyeivs. 


TRUB  TO  INSTINCT. 
The  *•  Earthly  Vicar *s  **  holy  mouth 
Praises  Jeff  Davis  and  the  South 

For  all  their  pious  bravery. 
Our  Orangemen  were  not  «>  wrong 
Who  in  their  fierce  King-William  song 

"  *  Popery  and  Slavery." 
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From  Tho  Cornhill  Magazine. 
IN  MEMORIAM. 

BT    CHARLES    DICKEXS. 

It  bus  been  desired  by  some  of  tbe  personal 
friends  of  tbe  great  English  writer  who  estab- 
lished this  rongnzine,  that  its  brief  record  of 
bis  having  been  stricken  from  among  men 
should  be  written  bj  the  old  comrade  and 
brother  in  arms  who  pens  these  lines,  and  of 
whom  he  often  wrote  himself,  and  always 
with  the  warmest  generosity. 

I  Biiw  liim  first,  ncjirly  twenty-eight  years 
ago,  when  he  proposed  to  become  the  illustra- 
tor of  my  earliest  book.  I  saw  him  last,  short- 
ly before  Christmas,  at  the  Athenaeum  Club, 
when  he  tuld  me  that  he  had  been  in  bed  three 
days — that  after  these  attacks,  he  was  troubled 
with  cold  shiveringfl,  **  which  quite  took  the 
power  of  \r(>rk  out  of  him" — and  that  he  had 
it  in  his  mind  to  try  a  new  remedy  which  he 
laughingly  descrilied.  He  was  very  cheerful, 
and  looked  very  bright.  In  tho  night  of  that 
day  we<»k,  he  died. 

The  long  interval  between  those  two  pe- 
ri<^s  is  marked  in  my  remembrance  of  him 
by  many  occasions  when  ho  was  supremely 
humorous,  when  he  was  irresistibly  extrava- 
gant, wlicn  ho  was  softened  and  serious, 
when  he  was  charming  with  children.  But, 
by  n(me  do  [  recall  him  more  tenderly  than 
by  two  or  three  that  start  out  of  the  crowd, 
when  he  unexpectedly  presented  himself  in 
my  room,  announcing  how  that  some  passage 
in  a  certain  book  bad  made  him  cry  yester- 
day, and  how  that  be  had  come  to  dinner, 
»*  because  he  couldn't  help  it/'  and  must 
talk  such  passage  over.  No  one  can  ever 
have  seen  him  more  genial,  natural,  cordial, 
fnsh,  and  honestly  impulsive,  than  I  have 
seen  him  at  those  times.  No  one  can  be 
surer  than  I  of  the  greatness  and  the  good- 
ness of  the  heart  that  then  dis(;losed  itself. 

We  had  our  diffcrcnc(>8  of  opinion.  I 
thought  that  he  too  much  feigned  a  want  of 
earnestness,  and  that  he  made  a  pretence  of 
under>aluing  his  art,  which  was  not  good 
for  the  art  that  ho  held  in  trust.  But,  when 
we  fell  upon  these  topics,  it  was  never  very 
gravely,  and  I  have  a  lively  image  of  him  in 
jTiy  mind,  twisting  both  his  hands  in  his 
iiair,  and  stamping  about,  laughing  to  make 
an  end  of  the  discussion. 

W  l)en  we  were  associated  in  remembrance 
of  tlie  late  Mr.  Douglas  Jerrold,  he  delivered 
a  public  lecture  in  London,  in  tbe  course  of  | 
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which,  he  read  his  verj  best  ttmtribaiioo  to 
Punch,  describing  the  growo-np  oaiee  of  m 
poor  family  of  young  children.  No  one  hew- 
ing him  could  have  doobted  his  naturml  gen* 
tleness,  or  bis  thoroaghiy  nnafiecfced  msnlj 
sympathy  with  the  weak  and  lowly.  Ha 
read  the  paper  most  pathetically  and  with  a 
simplicity  of  tenderness  that  eertainly  mofed 
one  of  his  audience  to  tears.  This  was  pres- 
ently after  bis  standing  for  Oxford,  frosi 
which  place  he  had  despatched  his  agent  to 
me,  with  a  droll  note  (to  which  bo  aflerwards 
added  a  verbal  pobtscript) ,  urging  mc  to  "oosm 
down  and  make  a  speech,  and  tell  them  who 
he  was,  for  ho  doubted  whether  more  thsa 
two  of  the  electors  had  ever  heard  of  him,  and 
he  thought  there  might  be  as  many  as  six  or 
eight  who  had  heard  of  me. "  He  introdaoed 
the  lecture  just  mentioned,  with  a  referenes 
to  his  late  electioneering  failure,  which  wss 
full  of  good  sense,  good  spirito,  and  good  ha- 
mbr. 

lie  had  a  particular  delight  in  boys,  and 
an  excellent  way  with  them.  I  lemcmber 
his  once  asking  me  with  fantastic  gravitr 
when  be  had  l>cen  to  £ton  where  my  ddssi 
son  then  was,  whether  I  felt  as  he  did  in  to- 
gard  of  never  seeing  a  boy  withoot  wanting 
instantly  to  give  him  a  sovereign  ?  I  thonght 
of  this  when  I  looked  down  into  his  grave, 
after  bo  was  laid  there,  for  I  looked  down  into 
it  over  tbe  shoulder  of  a  boy  to  whom  he  lad 
been  kind. 

These  are  slight  remembrances :  bat  it  is 
to  little  familiar  things  suggestive  of  the 
voice,  look,  manner,  never,  never  more  to  bs 
encountered  on  this  earth,  that  the  mind  lint 
turns  in  a  bereavement.  And  greater  thii^ 
that  are  known  of  him,  in  the  way  of  his 
warm  afiections,  his  quiet  endurance,  his  un- 
selfish thoughtfulnoss  for  others,  and  his  nm- 
nificent  band,  may  not  be  told. 

If,  in  the  reckless  vivacity  of  his  youth,  his 
satirical  pen  had  ever  gone  astray  or  done 
amiss,  bo  bad  caused  it  to  prefer  its  own  pe- 
tition for  forgiveness,  long  before : — 

'*  I*ve  writ  tbe  foolish  fnncy  of  his  brdn  ; 

The  aimless  jest  that,  striking,  hath  caused  pain; 

Tbe  idle  word  that  he*d  wish  back  again." 

In  no  pages  should  I  take  it  upon  myself  at 
this  time  to  discourse  of  his  books,  of  his  re- 
fined knowledge  of  character,  of  his  subtle 
acquaintance  with  tho  weaknesses  of  human 
nature,  of  his  delightful  playfulness  as  an  e^ 
sayist,  of  his  quaint  and  touching  i^iH%^ 
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of  his  mastery  over  the  English  language. 
Least  of  all,  in  ^ese  pages  enriched  by  his 
brilliant  qualities  from  the  first  of  the  series, 
and  beforehand  accepted  by  the  public  through 
the  strength  of  his  great  name. 

But,  on  the  table  before  me,  there  lies  all 
that  he  had  written  of  his  latest  and  last 
atory.  That  it  would  be  very  sad  to  any 
one—that  it  is  inexpressibly  so  to  a  writer — 
in  its  evidences  of  matured  designs  never  to 
he  accomplished,  of  intentions  begun  to  be 
oxecuted  and  destined  never  to  be  completed, 
of  careful  preparation  for  long  roads  of 
thought  that  he  was  never  to  traverse,  and 
tor  shining  goals  that  he  was  never  to  reach, 
irill  be  readily  believed.  The  pain,  however, 
that  I  have  felt  in  perusing  it,  has  not  been 
deeper  than  the  conviction  that  he  was  in 
the  healthiest  vigor  of  his  powers  wlicn  he 
wrought  on  this  last  labor.  In  respect  of 
earnest  feeling,  flEur-sceing  purpose,  charac- 
ter, incident,  and  a  certain  loving  picturesque 
ness  blending  the  whole,  I  believe  it  to  be 
much  the  best  of  all  Jiis  works.  That  he 
folly  meant  it  to  be  so,  that  he  had  become 
strongly  attached  to  it,  and  that  he  bestowed 
great  pains  upon  it,  1  trace  in  almost  every 
page.  It  contains  one  picture  which  miist 
have  cost  him  extreme  distress,  and  which  is 
a  masterpiece.  There  are  two  children  in 
it,  touched  with  a  hand  as  loving  and  tender 
as  ever  a  father  caressed  his  little  child  with. 
There  is  some  young  love,  as  pure  and  in- 
nocent and  pretty  as  the  truth*.  And  it  is 
▼ery  remarkable  that,  by  reason  of  the  sin- 
gular construction  of  the  story,  more  than 
one  main  incident  usually  belonging  to  the 
end  of  such  a  fiction  is  anticipated  in  the  be- 
ginning, and  thus  there  is  an  approach  to 
completeness  in  the  fragment,  as  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  the  reader's  mind  concerning  the 
most. interesting  persons,  which  could  hardly 
have  been  better  attained  if  the  writer's 
breaking-off  had  been  foreseen. 

The  lost  line  he  wrote,  and  the  last  proof 
he  corrected,  are  among  these  papers  through 
which  I  have  so  sorrowfully  made  my  way.  { 


The  condition  of  the  little  pages  of  manu- 
script where  Death  stopped  his  hand,  shows 
that  he  had  carried  them  about,  and  often 
taken  them  out  of  his  pocket  here  and  there, 
for  patient  revision  and  interlineation.  The 
last  words  he  corrected  in  print,  were,  **  And 
my  heart  throbbed  with  an  exquisite  bliss." 
God  grant  that  on  that  Chrishtmas  Eve  when 
he  laid  his  head  back  on  his  pillow  and  threw 
up  his  arms  as  he  hod  been  wont  to  do  when 
very  weary,  some  consciousness  of  duty  done 
and  Christian  hope  throughout  life  humbly 
cherished,  may  have  caused  his  own  heart 
BO  to  throb,  when  he  passed  'away  to  his  Re- 
deemer's rest ! 

He  was  found  peacefully  lying  as  above 
described,  composed,  undisturbed,  and  to  all 
appearance  asleep,  on  the  2  Uh  of  December, 
1863.  He  was  only  in  his  fifty- third  year ; 
so  young  a  man,  that  the  mother  who  bleraed* 
him  in  his  first  sleep,  blessed  him  in  his  last. 
Twenty  years  before,  ho  hud  written,  after 
being  in  a  white  squall : — 

**And  when  its  force  expended, 
The  harmless  storm  ivas  ended. 
And,  as  the  sunrise  splendid 

Came  blushing  o'er  the  sea; 
I  thought  as  day  was  breaking, 
My  little  girls  were  waking, 
And  smiling,  and  making 
A  prayer  at  home  for  me.** 

Those  little  girls  had  grown  to  be  women 
when  the  mournful  day  broke  that  saw  their 
father  lying  dead.  In  those  twenty  years  of 
companionship  with  him,  they  had  learned 
much  from  him ;  and  one  of  them  has  a  liter- 
ary course  before  her,  worthy  of  her  famous 
name. 

On  the  bright  wintry  day,  the  last  but 
one  of  the  old  year,  he  was  laid  in  his  grave 
at  Kensal  Green,  there  to  mingle  the  dust  to 
which  the  mortal  part  of  him  had  returned, 
with  that  of  a  third  child,  lost  in  her  in- 
fancy, years  ago.  The  heads  of  a  great  con- 
course of  his  fellow-workers  in  the  Arts, 
were  bowed  around  his  tomb. 
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From  The  Speotatnr,  6  Feb. 
THE  DUTY  OF  ENGLAND  TO  DENMARK. 
The  cannon  shot  for  which  Europe  has  for 
weeks  been  listening  has  at  length  been  fired. 
Tlie  Germans  have  crossed  the  Eider,  have 
attacked  the  first  Banish  line  at  two  points, 
and  on  both  have  been  repulsed  with  heavy 
slaughter.  The  strange  theory  which  vras 
current  in  most  European  capitals  that  King 
Cliristiun  would  prove  traitor  to  his  adopted 
country  has  been  dispelled,  and  Prince  Charles 
of  Prussia,  who  believed  that  theory,  tele- 
graphs in  amazement  to  Berlin  that  the  Dan- 
ish resistance  is  in  earnest.  Both  parties  are 
settling  down  to  their  work.  The  Prussians 
are  preparing  to  cross  the  Schlei,  the  Austri- 
ans  arc  urging  up  reinforcements  for  renewed 
attacks  on  the  western  side,  and  the  Danes, 
with  their  teeth  set,  are  preparing  as  good 
*  soldiers  and  brave  men  to  perish  as  slowly  as 
may  be  in  a  hopeless  contest ;  for,  if  the  quar- 
rel be  left  to  them,  their  cause  is  ultimately 
hopeless.  God  is  not  on  the  side  of  the  big 
battalions,  or  England  would  not  to-day  be 
arbitress  of  the  world,  but  war,  like  all  other 
calamities,  is  subject  to  natural  laws  ;  neither 
despair,  nor  patriotism,  nor  enthusiasm,  nor 
the  oonsciouKness  of  right,  nor  the  holiest  im- 
pulse of  self-sacrifice,  will  stop  a  rifle  bullet, 
and  whore  the  bullets  are  many  they  must 
ultimately  kill.  The  Danes  brave  as  they 
arc,  and  excellent  as  is  their  position,  are 
hopelessly  outmatched.  Their  fleet  cannot 
aid  them  two  miles  from  the  sea,  and  by  land 
their  whole  male  population  is  scarcely  more 
than  half  the  drilled  soldiers  at  the  disposal 
of  their  foes.  They  may  fight  like  heroes,  as 
they  are  fighting,  or  like  the  Vikings  from 
whom  they  and  wo  descend,  but  the  Germans 
can  sacrifice  ten  men  to  their  one ;  a  Croat, 
though  inferior  to  a  Zealandcr  in  every  other 
quality  of  manhood,  can  carry  a  musket  as 
well  as  he,  and  if  they  are  abandoned,  the 
superior  race  must  be  smothered  beneath  the 
weight  of  its  small  but  innumerable  foes. 

Are  they  to  be  abandoned?  That  is  the 
question  now  placed  fully  before  the  con- 
science and  intellect  of  Great  Britain,  and  to 
wliicli  the  nation  must  reply  within  the  next 
ten  days  ;  and  when  once  the  facts  are  known 
— when  the  national  mind  is  once  awake  to 
the  utter  brutality  of  the  oppression  now  being 
perpetrated,  the  naked  appeal  to  the  sabre's 
Cil'^a  now  made  by  the  military  tyrannies,  we 
can  scarcely  doubt  what  the  reply  will  be. 


The  party  in  which  we  iuM»lly  Mkve  wiD, 
we  fear,  in  its  conscientious  honor  of  war,  hi 
dread  of  France,  and  its  hatred  of  eontineiitel 
coroplioations,  still  argue  atoutiiy  for  pease, 
but  there  are  questions  before  which  paitf 
lines  must  disappear,  and  when  ih»  honor  ik 
England  is  in  danger  even  friendship  most 
stand  aside.  So  far  as  it  is  given  to  us  tu  see 
the  real  drift  of  a  most  complicated  auestion, 
it  bas  become  the  duty,  as  it  always  has  been 
the  interest  of  England  to  defend  Denmarlc 
from  dismemberment.  On  the  hroad  gronnd 
of  permament  policy  the  argnment  for  aetion 
is,  we  believe,  unanswerable,  and  there  has 
arisen  during  the  n^otiations  another  reason 
which  appeals  directly  to  the  heart  and  the 
instinctive  honor  of  every  Englishman  who 
comprehends  the  subject. 

Tne  general  arguments  can  he  rery  easily 
stated.  It  is  never  for  the  interest  or  the 
honor  of  Great  Britain  that  a  free  eonstitn- 
tional  monarchy,  large  or  small,  should  be 
crushed  to  the  ground  b^  superior  military 
power,  and  Denmark,  which  is  such  a  mon- 
archy, is  now  being  so  crushed.  There  is  not 
a  freer  race  than  the  Danes  in  the  world. 
Even  under  their  antient  constitution,  which 
began  with  tho  words  '*The  King  of  the 
Goths  and  Vandals  is  absolute  throughout 
his  dominions,*'  they  were  always  really  free, 
and  now  King  Christian  has  been  compelled 
to  accept  invasion  rather  than  venture  to  vio- 
late the  forms  of  a  Parliamentary  Govern- 
ment. That  is  one  reason  fur  the  wrath  of 
the  governing  party  in  Berlin,  which,  having 
destroyed  the  freedom  of  Prussia,  is  humil? 
ated  by  the  calm  refusal  of  the  Danish  Oab- 
inet  to  follow  their  shameful  example.  That 
the  monarchy  is  being  crushed  in  spite  of 
all  professions  is  clear,  from  the  simple  (act 
that  the  invasion  has  commenced, in  spite  of 
a  solemn  guarantee  from  Great  Britain  that 
tho  demands  of  the  two  great  powers  should 
all  be  granted.  The  idea,  moreover,  both  of 
Visnna  and  Berlin  is,  wo  believe,  apart  from, 
all  idle  rumors,  fatal  to  the  independence  of 
Denmark.  This  idea,  openly  stated  in  both 
the  Chamber  and  the  Reichsratb,  is  that  King 
Christian  shall  be  Duke  of  Scbleswig-Uol- 
stein  as  a  united  Duchy,  that  this  Buchy 
shall  be  German, — a  clear  act  of  conquest,— 
and  that  the  Duchy  shall  have  "an  equal 
voice  "  in  all  proceedings  of  the  monarehy. 
In  other  words,  the  princes  of  Germany  shall 
for  all  time  to  come  legally  dictate  the  policy, 
external  and  internal,  of  the  Danish  mon- 
archy,  Denmark  sinking  into  just  such  a  db- 
pendency  of  Germany  as  Schleswig  now  is  of 
herself,  and  constitution  and  freedom  being 
alike  dependent  on  the  vote  of  a  Diet  in  which 
the  people  arc  wholly  unrepresented.  Then 
it  is  not  the  policy  of  Great  Britain  to  permit 
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»nj  Tiolation  of  the  great  principle  of  non- 
intervention between  soTerciens  and  their 
Bobjects.  Admit  that  the  Scnleswigers  are 
bostile  to  Denmark,  that  they  are  eren  ready 
to  rise  in  insurrection,  and  still  Germany, 
which  does  not  even  pretend  that  Schleswig 
18  German,  haa  no  right  to  intervene.  If  we 
g|ive  up  that  principle,  we  give  up  also  the 
right  to  resist  if  Russia  marches  into  Prus- 
Bia  to  put  down  freedom,  or  to  complain  if 
France  invades  Ireland  to  realize  the  dreams 
of  Smith  O'Brien.  And  lastly,  it  is  never 
for  our  interest  that  the  advice  of  Great 
Britain  when  given  in  the  interest  of  pence 
and  justice  and  right  should  be  regarded  as 
idle  words,  or  that  she  should,  hy  aostaining 
from  continental  politics,  lower  the  tone  of 
her  people  down  to  the  parochial  standard. 
A  Marylcbono  of  thirty  millions  might  be 
▼ery  comfortable,  but  it  would  be  no  abode 
for  men  with  hearts,  or  brains,  or  consciences, 
or  the  sense  that  roan,  despite  that  misun- 
derstood politician  Cain,  is  responsible  for  his 
brother.  Englishmen  are  not  prepared  to 
stand  hy  and  see  murder  done,  and  call  that 
cowardly  crime  a  policy  ;  and  not  being^so, 
they  must,  if  they  would  avoid  endless  war, 
make  their  voice  when  clearly  uttered  as  ef- 
fective as  cannon  shot.  If  they  do  not,  if 
tliey  allow  the  idea  to  spread  that  England 
will  never  fight  except  for  pence,  they  will 
one  day  he  compelled  to  dispel  the  error  they 
themselves  have  fostered  by  a  war  to  which 
the  defence  of  Denmark  would  be  a  military 
promenade,  to  defend  Italy  against  Germany, 
or  to  sustain  German  nationality  against 
France  and  Russia  united.  The  policy  of  ab- 
stention is  intelligible  but  degrading,  the 
Solicy  of  interference  without  meaning  is 
egrading  without  being  intelligible. 
These  are  general  considerations,  but  there 
18  in  ci)is  matter  of  Denmark  one  which  will 
come  cl(»ser  to  the  conscience  and  heart  and 
pride  of  every  Englishman.  England  has  in 
this  matter  interfered,  and  interfered  hy  a 
Bteady,  long-continued  course  of  action  which, 
like  a  long-continued  habit  of  dealing  with- 
out written  bonds,  amounts  to  an  honorable 
pledge.  She  has  stood  forward  for  twelve 
years  as  the  protectress  of  the  integrity  of 
Denmark.  She  framed  the  treaty  of  1852, 
morally  coercing  the  Danes,  who  detested  the 
arrangement  and  twice  refused  to  sanction  it, 
into  a  fiual  vote  of  acceptance.  When  the 
present  quarrel  broke  out  she  advised  Den- 
mark to  evacuate  Holstein,  which  was  under 
the  treaty  King  Christian's  own  territory, 
and  lloUtein  was  evacuated.  That  was  a 
step  in  foreign  politics ;  but  that  failing,  the 
Cabinet  went  further,  and  advised  an  internal 
change — the  revocation  of  the  common  Con- 
stitution for  all  Denmark  within  the  Eider. 
That  advice  also  was  accepted,  subject  to  a 
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parliamentary  vote,  and  that  concession  also 
tailed.  The  Austrian  and  Prussian  ministers 
pleaded  with  a  cynical  contempt  for  right 
hardly  to  be  paralleled  in  history,  that  they 
could  not  keep  their  armies  inactive  lest  vol- 
unteers shoula  be  raised  in  Germany,  and 
then  at  last  Great  Britain  took  the  final  step. 
She  agreed  that  with  her  allies  she  would 
make  the  revocation  of  the  Constitution  mat- 
ter of  treaty  right,  and  thus,  if  Denmark  re- 
fused to  yield,  give  her  up  to  compulsion  as 
a  clear  and  manifest  breaker  of  the  public 
law  of  Europe.  Every  German  demand  was 
thus  satisfied,  and  then  Denmark  having,  on 
the  advice  of  her  august  friend,  conceded 
everything,  and  given  up  even  her  own  right 
of  free  internal  legislation,  the  Germans,  in 
contempt  alike  of  her  and  her  ally,  crossed 
her  frontier  by  force  of  cannon.  If  that  per- 
sistent protection  does  not  involve  an  honora- 
ble pledge,  what  line  of  conduct  would?  The 
big  boy  declares  the  child  in  the  right  if  only 
he  will  surrender  the  toy  ;  the  child  surren- 
ders it,  the  other  bojr  thrashes  him  for  yield- 
ing, and  the  adviser  is  to  put  his  hands  in  his 
Dockets  and  look  on  the  brutality  whistling, 
riiere  never  was  policy  more  utterly  base  and 
selfish,  more  clearly  dictrXed  by  the  dread  of 
the  national  consequences  of  doing  right.  All 
over  Europe  the  nations  are  sneering  at  the 
value  of  England's  friendship,  the  worthless- 
ness  of  England's  menace,  and  sneering  with 
a  reason  which   may  make   honorable  men 

fnash  their  teeth  with  shame  and  vexation. 
t  was  bad  enough  to  surrender  Poland  to 
the  executioner,  but  at  least  Earl  Russell  told 
Poland  that  he  had  no  aid  to  give  bevond 
some  irritating  words.  He  has  not  told  ben- 
mark  that,  for,  though  he  gave  no  promise, 
and  as  a  constitutional  minister  guaranti'ed 
no  aid,  he  did,  nevertheless,  guarantee  that 
Denmark  should  surrender  without  battle  all 
her  enemies  had  demanded.  Is  Denmark, 
having  sanctioned  that  promise,  to  lose  yet 
more?  Are  the  dishonest  statesmen  of  Prus- 
sia and  the  despotic  ministci-s  of  Austria  to 
be  permitted  with  impunity  to  kill  thousands 
of  men  in  order  that  they  may,  at  the  best, 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  a  treaty  expressly 
designed  and  signed  by  them  in  order  to  avert 
that  slaughter*?  They  say  tliat  even  when 
victorious  they  will  kwp  that  agreement  and 
are,  therefore,  slaughtering  Danes  without  a 
pretext  or  an  object,  except,  indeed,  the  pres- 
ervation of  their  own  rotten  thrones.  It 
may  be  well  to  wait,  though  we  doubt  it,  till 
the  lligsraad  has  formally  executed  all  the 
promises  of  King  Frederick,  but  to  have  ad- 
vised so  much,  and  to  have  been  obeyed  so 
readily,  and  then  at  last  to  skulk, — we  call 
on  the  country  homesteads  to  command  that 
this  disgrace  shall  not  be. 
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SOMETIUNG  FOR  THEE. 

SoHETniNG,  my  God,  for  thee. 
Something  for  thee  : 
That  e^:ih  diy'a  sett'mg  sun  may  bring 
Some  penitential  offering ; 
In  thy  de;ir  name  some  kindnees  done  ; 
To  thy  dear  love  some  wanderer  won  ; 
Some  triivl  meekly  borne  for  thee. 
Dear  Lord,  for  thee. 

Something,  my  God,  for  thee. 
Something  tor  thee : 
That  to  thy  gracious  throne  may  rise 
Sweet  incense  from  some  sacrifice- 
Uplifted  eyes  undimmed  by  tears. 
Uplifted  faith  unstained  by  fears. 
Hailing  each  joy  as  light  from  thee. 
Dear  Lord,  from  thee. 

Something,  my  God,  for  thee. 
Something  for  thee : 
For  the  great  iove  that  thou  hast  given, 
For  the  great  hope  cf  thee  and  heaven. 
My  soul  her  first  allegiance  brings. 
And  upward  plum»3  her  heavenward  wings. 
Nearer,  my  God,  to  thee, 
Nearer  to  thee. 


BEFORE,  BEHIND,  AND  BEYOND. 

On,  the  sunny  days  before  us,  before  us,  before 
us, 
When  all  was  bright 
From  holt  to  height. 
And  the  heavens  were  shining  o'er  us  ; 

When  sound  and  scent,  with  vision  blent. 
Winged  hope  and  perched  content, 
Joys  that  came  and  ills  that  went, 
Seemed  singing  all  in  chorus. 

Ob,  the  dreary  days  behind  us,  behind  us,  behind 
us. 

When  all  is  dark. 
And  care  and  cark 
And  even  gleams  remind  us 

Of  fruitless  wghs,  averted  eyes. 
Baffled  hopes,  and  loosened  ties. 
Pain  that  ltu;]:crs,  time  that  flies  ; 
And  the  hot  tears  come  and  blind  us. 

Ob,  is  there  naught  beyond  us,  beyond  us,  be- 
yond us, 

When  all  the  dead, 
The  changed,  the  fled, 
Will  rise  and  look  as  fond  as 

Kre  fiith  put  out,  and  love  to  rout, 
Foes  with  vigor,  friends  without. 
Pique  and  rancor,  make  us  doubt 
Hoc  tolerare  pondus  7  * 

— Temple  Bar. 
•  Horat.  Od.  IT.  car.  6. 


HISTORICAL  CONTBABT. 

BOOKS. 

Mt  di^  among  the  deid  are  paned 

Around  jfie  I  behold. 
Where'er  these  casual  eyes  are  cast. 

The  mighty  minds  of  old ; 
My  never-fikiling  friends  are  they. 
With  whom  I  converse  day  by  day. 

With  them  I  take  delight  in  weal« 

And  seek  relief  in  woe  ; 
And,  while  I  understand  and  feel 

IIow  much  to  them  I  owe. 
My  cheeks  have  often  been  bedewed 
With  tears  of  thoughtful  gratitude. 

My  thoughts  are  with  the  dead  ;  with 

I  live  in  long-past  years ; 
Their  virtues  love,  their  &alt8  oondiemn. 

Partake  their  hopes  and  fears ; 
And  from  their  lessons  seek  and  find 
Instruction  with  an  humble  mind. 


My  hopes  are  with  the  dead  ;  anon 
My  place  with  them  will  be. 

And  I  with  them  shall  travel  on 
Through  all  ftiturity: 

Tet  leaving  here  a  name,  I  tmst. 

That  will  not  perish  in  the  dost 


HISTORICAL  CONTRAST. 

MAT,    1701  :    DBCEMBKR,     18C3. 

When  one,  whose  nervous  English  versa 
Public  and  parly  hates  defied. 
Who  bore  and  bandied  many  a  curse 
Of  angry  times — when  Dryden  died. 

Our  royal  abbey's  Bishop-Dean* 
Waited  for  no  suggestive  prayer. 
But,  ere  one  day  closed  o'er  the  soene. 
Craved,  as  a  boon,  to  lay  him  there. 

The  wayward  faith,  the  faulty  life. 
Vanished  before  a  Nation's  pain ; 
<'  Panther  "  and  *<  Hind  "  fbrgot  their  strife. 
And  rival  statesmen  thronged  the  fiuie. 

0  gentle  Censor  of  our  age  ! 
Prime  master  of  our  ampler  tongue  ! 
Whose  word  of  wit  and  generous  page  . 
Were  never  wrath,  except  with  Wrong.'* 

Fielding — without  the  manners'  dross, 
Scott — with  a  spirit's  larger  room. 
What  Prelate  deems  thy  grave  his  loss? 
What  Halifax  erects  thy  tomb? 

But,  maybe,  He, — who  so  could  draw 
The  hidden  Great, — the  humble  Wi«(B, 
Yielding  with  them  to  God's  good  kwr. 
Makes  the  Pantheon  where  he  liesL 

H. 

— Cornhill  Magazine, 

*Dr  Sprat,  Bi^op  of  Rochester  and  Deaa  el 
Westminster. 
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THE    AFRICAN    COLOR-SERGEAIfT. 


THE  AFRIGAir  GOLOR^ERGfiANT. 
Glares  the  volcano  breath,  ^ 
Breaks  the  reil  sea  of  death/ 
From  Wagner^s  yawning  hold, 
On  the  besiegers  bold. 
Twice  vaiu  the  wild  attack : 
Inch  by  inch,  sadly,  slow. 
Fights  the  torn  remnant  back. 
Face  to  the  foe. 

Yet  free  the  colors  wa^e. 
Borne  by  yon  Afric  brave. 
In  the  fierce  storm-wind  higher : 
But,  ah  !  one  fl.ishing  fire-— 
Uo  sinks  !  the  banner  fiUls 

From  the  faint,  mangled  limb. 
And  droop  to  mocking  walls 
Those  star-folds  dim ! 

Stay,  stay  the  taunting  langh ! 
See  !  now  he  lifts  the  staff. 
Clenched  in  his  close-set  teeth. 
Crawls  from  dead  heaps  beneath, 
Crowned  with  his  starry  robe. 
Till  he  the  ranks  has  found  ; 
"  Comrades,  the  dear  old  flag 
Ne'er  touched  the  ground." 

Oh,  deed  so  pure,  so  grand, 
Sydney  might  clasp  thy  hand ! 
O  brother  !  black  thy  skin. 
But  white  the  pearl  within  ! 
Man,  who  to  lift  thy  race 

Worthy,  thrice  worthy  art. 
Clasps  thee,  in  warm  embrace, 
A  nation's  lieart ! 
— JProm  tJie  U.  S,  Service  Magazine. 


THERE  GOMES  A  TIME. 

Therb  comes  a  time  when  we  grow  old. 

And  like  a  sunset  down  the  sea. 
Slope  gnulunl,  and  the  night  wind  cold 

Comes  whispering  s;ul  and  chilUogljr ; 
And  locks  are  gray 
As  winter's  day. 
And  eyes  of  saddest  blue  behold 

The  lejives  all  wc:iry  drift  away. 

And  lips  of  Tided  cond  say. 
There  comes  a  time  when  we  grow  old. 

There  comes  a  time  when  joyous  hearts. 

Which  leaped  as  Icips  the  laughing  main, 
Are  dead  to  all  save  memory. 

As  prisoner  in  iiis  dungeon  chain  ; 
And  dawn  of  day 
Hath  pis}«el  away. 
The  moon  hath  into  darkness  rolled, 

And  by  the  embers  wan  and  gray, 

I  hear  a  voice  in  whisper  say. 
There  comes  a  time  when  we  grow  old. 


There  comes  a  time  when  auKiboed's 

Is  shrouded  in  the  mUlst  of  jeus  ; 
And  beauty,  fiiding  like  a  dream. 

Hath  passed  away  in  silent  tmrB  ; 
And  then  how  dark ! 
But  oh,  the  spark 
That  kindled  youth  to  hues  of  gold. 

Still  bums  with  clear  and  steady  rmj  ; 

And  fond  affections,  lingering,  say. 
There  oomee  a  time  when  we  grow  oU. 

Then  oomes  a  time  when  laaghing  spriny 

And  golden  summer  oeaaed  to  bo  ; 
And  wo  put  on  the  antnmn  robe. 

To  tread  the  last  deoUvity ; 
But  now  the  slope. 
With  rosy  Hope, 
Beyond  the  sunset  we  behold. 

Another  dawn  with  Curer  light ; 

While  watchers  whisper  through  the  mfjk/L, 
There  is  a  time  when  we  grow  old. 


THE  VIGIL  OF  ALL-SOUIA 

TO  MT  FBIE5D  021  HU  WEDDOrO-aiOBt. 

To-OAT  for  thee,  and  to-morrow  for  me  ; 

I  have  said  God  bless  thee,  o'er  and  o'er. 
And  there  is  not  a  joy  awaiting  thee 

But  I  wish  it  double  and  more 
O  friend !  I  pause  on  thy  bridal-night, 

I  pause  from  my  toil  to  wish  thee  all 
Fair  and  pure  and  honest  and  bright. 

That  to  mortal  lot  con  fall. 
And  upon  thy  head  no  touch  of  sorrow. 
To-day  for  thee  ;  and  for  me  to-morrow. 


The  sun  shone  fur,  and  the  moonlight  now 

Has  crowned  the  darkness  with  sil? er 
God  send  thy  life  be  as  bright,  and  tboa 

As  glad  as  a  bridegroom's  dreams. 
But  on  me  the  household  lamp  lets  fill 

A  light  subdued — and  thy  hour  of  pride 
Is  the  vigil  of  a  Festival 

To  us  on  life's  other  side. 
To-day  on  the  living  all  joy  be  shed  ; 
But  to-morrow  is  for  the  Blessed  Dead. 


^B»-morrow  for  me,  but  to-day  for  thee  ; 

Thus  are  the  lots  of  our  living  cist. 
And  the  cheerful  lamp  sheds  over  roe 

A  light  that  shines  out  of  the  pist 
Thine  be  the  future,  O  friend  !  I  greet 

In  thee  life's  promise  all  bright  and  bra^ 
But  the  sunshine,  though  Cur  it 
sweet. 

Falls  to  me  over  cross  and  grave. 
Bright  be  thy  path  and  untouche<i  by  Unr 
To-day  for  thee  ;  and  for  me  to-morrow. 

— Macmillan^t  Jiagaxim^ 


THE    8TAm   OF   fiUROFE. — IfAPOLBOIf 


III. 
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nom  Tho  National  Roriew. 
THE  8TATB  OP  EUROPB.-.NAPOLBON  III. 
Lt  Moni^eur,  1863.    Emperor'H  Letter  pro 
poeing  the  CongresB.    Paris,  1863. 

Tranquillity  can  never  be  the  lot  of  those 
who  rule  nations.     Glory  they  may  have ; 
the  praise  of  men ;  tho  approbation  of  their 
own  coDscienecs ;  the  happiness  which  springs 
from  the  full  occupation  of  every  faculty  and 
erery  hour ;  the  intense  interest  with  which 
dealing  with  great  afiairs  vivifies  the  whole 
of  existence ;  the  supremo  felicity  of  all  al- 
lotted to  men — that  of  feeling  that  they  have 
lived  the  life  and  may  die  the  death  of  the 
truest  benefactors  of  their  race.     All  these 
rewards  they  may  aspire  to ;  but  repose^  a 
sense  of  enduring  security,  comfortable  and 
oonfident  relaxation  of  nerve,  attention,  and 
exertion,  that   conviction   of  <*  having    at- 
tained,*' of  being  safe  in  port,  of  everything 
•*  being  made  snug,"  which  enables  a  man  to 
aay  to  his  soul,  ^*  Soul,  thou  hnst  much  peace 
laid  up  for  many  yeara  :  cat,  drink,  be  merry, 
and  sleep ;  '* — these  blcraings  are  not  for  ei- 
ther sovereigns  or   statesmen,  at    least  not 
for  those  of  Europe  in  modern  days.     **  A 
marmur  of  the  restless  deep ''  is  ever  at  hand 
to  disturb  even   the  briefest  slumber.     No 
aooner  is  one  war  ended  than  another  is  be- 
gan.    No  sooner  is  one  quarrel,  wiiich  taxed 
the  resources  and  menaced  the  existence  of 
|p«at  nations,  quenched  in  utter  exhaustion 
or  settled  after  infinite  intrigue,  than  some 
little  insignificant  question— a  cloud  at  first 
sight  no  bigger  than  a  man*s  hand — arises  in 
some  other  quarter,  swells  into  unexpected 
magnitude,  and  threatens  tlio  direst  results. 
Not  a  day  passes  which  docs  not  luring  to  the 
bureau  of  the  minister  for  foreign  affiiirs  of 
every  great  state  despatches  pregnant  with 
the   fate  of  empires  and  of   peoples,  —  in- 
ehoate  '*  difficulties  '*  which  either  slovenly 
neglect  or  judicious  culture  may  nurse  into 
mighty  conflicts.     Sometimes   it   is  an  op- 
pressed **  nationality  *'  whose  cup  of  misery 
is  full,  and  which  can  keep  silence  and  endure 
DO  longer.     Sometimes  it  is  a  second  or  third 
imte  monarch  who  catches  cold  or  falls  from 
his  horse,  and  dies  mal  apropos.   Sometimes  it 
is  an  intemperate  sea-captain  who  insults  our 
fisg.     Sometimes  i  t  is  a  savage  tri  be  who  m  ur- 
ders  our  ambassador.    Sometimes  it  is  a  weak 
and  Tain  consul,  or  envoy,  or  charge  d'affaires 
who  makes  a  mountain  out  of  a  molehill,  and 
gats  up  a  wholly  gratuitous  row  of  bis  own. 


Sometimes  it  is  an  over-active  or  over-fore^- 
casting  sovereign,  who  drops  a  pungent  ex^ 
pression  to  an  amliassador,  or  makes  a  trouble- 
some suggestion  to  his  parliament,  that  orig- 
inates the  uneasiness  and  tho  storm.  But 
what  with  Sir  John  Bowring  and  iho  Arrow; 
what  with  Captain  Wilkes  and  tho  Trmi ; 
what  with  General  Harney  and  tin?  **  Ishind 
of  San  Juan  ;  "  what  with  Sir  Hamilton  Sey- 
morc  and  the  «*  sick  man  ;  "  what  with  the 
King  of  Denmark's  death,  and  tho  King  of 
Greece's  dismissal ;  what  with  Louis  Napo- 
leon's New-year's-day  words  to  tho  Austrian 
minister,  and  his  Congress  letter  of  a  few 
years'  later  date, — there  is  no  rest  for  the 
politician  on  this  side  of  the  grave. 

Just  now  tho  appearance  of  the  world  is 
one  of  singular  disturbance.  It  is  a  seething 
caldron.  In  tho  extreme  West  a  civil  war 
is  raging  with  almost  unexampled  ferocity, 
and  on  a  quite  unexampled  scale  ;  a  civil  war 
with  which,  thank  God,  wo  have  nothing  to 
do  except  to  watch  it,  to  suffer  from  it,  and 
to  deploro  it.  In  tho  extreme  East  a  civil 
war  appears  imminent  in  Japan,  of  which  we, 
if  not  the  causa  causans,  are  certainly  the  causa 
sine  qua  non ;  and  a  civil  war  has  rnged  for 
years  in  China,  in  which  wo  have  hegun  di- 
rectly to  take  an  active  part.  Greece  has 
just  got  her  new  sovereign — ^^'ho  does  not 
seem  anxious  to  pay  his  predecessor *s  debts. 
Mexico  is  waiting  for  her  new  emperor ;  and 
the  emperor  appears  to  be  waiting  till  she 
definitively  knows  her  own  mind,  and  wishes 
her  to  be  off  with  the  old  love  ))cf(>re  sho  is  on 
with  tho  new.  Tho  new  King  of  Denmark 
seems  likely  to  inherit  a  war  by  the  same  ti- 
tle by  which  ho  inherits  a  throne ;  and  two 
of  the  great  powers  who  guaranteed  to  him 
both  his  sct^ptrc  and  his  domini<ms  are  now 
marching  hostile  troops  into  a  part  of  his  ter- 
ritory, on  a  plea  which  no  outside  politician 
is  at  all  able  to  comprehend.  It  seems  by  no 
means  improl>able  that  a  European  war  may 
arise  out  of  a  local  dispute  so  complicated  as 
to  defy  unravelling,  and  to  our  eyes  so  com- 
paratively unimportant  as  to  make  us  even 
moro  impatient  and  indignant  than  wo  are 
alarmed.  Italy  still  suffers  from  two  irritat- 
ing sores  which  forbid  all  political  comfort  or 
security  ;  while  the  barharities  of  the  Russian 
troops  and  officials  in  Poliind  have  excited  al- 
most to  the  war-pitch  tho  languid  and  dor- 
mant sympathies  of  Europe  on  l>ehr.H  of  that 
unfortunate  and  unsatisfactory  race.    Aad 
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to  crown  the  whole,  the  Emperor  of  the 
French,  with  his  characteristically  perverse 
sagacity,  seizes  the  present  moment  to  throw 
into  the  boiling  pot  one  additional  ingredient 
of  perplexity  and  disturbance  in  the  shape  of 
a  proposal  for  a  European  Congress  to  sit 
upon  the  agonizing  body  and  prescribe  for  the 
sick  man. 

It  would  be  too  much  to  ascribe  to  Louis 
Napoleon  all  the  feverish  unrest  of  the  last 
fifteen  years.  But  it  is  undeniable  that  since 
be  ascended  the  presidential  chair  of  France, 
£uro)je  has  enjoyed  no  repose  whatever,  and 
that  in  every  single  conflict  or  convulsion  that 
has  occurred,  or  been  averted,  he  has  had  his 
share,  and  usually  a  principal  share.  It  is 
certain  that  immediately  after  liis  accession 
to  power  his  brain  was  teeming  with  a  variety 
of  projects  all  incompatible  with  the  existing 
European  arrangements,  and  that  enough  of 
these  leaked  out  to  induce  that  general  in- 
crease of  armaments  which  has  pressed  so 
heavily  on  the  resources  of  every  state,  and 
probably  had  a  groat  <?eal  to  do  with  the  wars 
which  have  since  taken  place.  The  coup 
d'etat,  whatever  opinion  we  may  form  as  to 
the  politioiil  sagacity  and  moral  derensibility 
of  that  proceeding,  unquestionably  pointed 
out  its  author  as  a  man  who  would  scruple 
at  no  measures,  however  violent  and  sudden, 
for  the  attainment  of  his  ends,  and  made  it 
necessary,  therefore,  for  every  potentate 
against  whom  he  might  by  possibility  enter- 
tain h'^stile  designs,  to  bo  in  a  far  more  for- 
ward state  of  preparation  for  all  contingencies 
than  would  be  needful  where  they  had  only 
to  deal  with  ordinary  men  observant  of  ordi- 
nary rules  and  controlled  by  ordinary  scru- 
ples. It  must  1)0  conceded,  too,  though  we 
hold  Mr.  Kinglake's  theory  as  to  the  parent- 
age of  the  Griniean  war  to  be  utterly  extrava- 
gant and  wild  and  in  the  teeth  of  acknowl- 
edged and  notorious  facts,  that  our  dispute 
with  Russia  would  assuredly  not  have  culmi- 
nated in  a  war  had  Louis  Philippe,  instead 
of  Louis  Napoleon,  reigned  at  the  Tuileries. 
The  occupation  of  Home  by  French  troops  has 
been  one  of  the  standing  causes  of  European 
insecurity  and  uneasiness ;  and  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  this  occupation,  thougli  not  for 
its  origin,  the  emperor  is  solely  and  distinctly 
responsibh'.  The  Italian  war  of  I8o'J  was 
his  own  delibemte  and  spontaneous  act ;  and 
though  we  hold  it  to  have  U'cn  a  beneficent, 
if  not  strictly  speaking  a  righteous,  act,  still 


it  was  a  most  revolutionary  and  pierturbing 
one,  and  one  the  ultimate  ounTolBiDg  reier^ 
berations  of  which  are  not  yet  ezbanfted. 
Disgusted  as  we  bad  long  been  with  Mexican 
outrages  and  Mexican  evasions,  we  should 
never  have  undertaken  the  Mexican  expedi- 
tion without  the  instigation  of  Louis  Napo- 
leon ;  and  to  him  alone  is  doe  the  oonveniaD 
of  a  wretched  republic  into  a  poesihly  great 
empire.  The  secession  of  the  Soothem  States 
of  America  was  a  strictly  domestic  event, 
which  lies  neither  at  his  door  oor  at  ouft ;  bat 
it  is  entirely  owing  to  our  self-abnegation  and 
recalcitrance  that  that  secession  has  not  long 
since  ended  in  the  separate  establishment  of 
a  powerful  slave  state,  of  which  half  the  le- 
sponsibility  would  have  been  ours.  If  it  had 
not  been  for  his  initiation  and  zealous  urgency, 
it  is  probable  that  England  would  never  halt 
ventured  to  incur  a  diplomatic  rebuff  from 
Russia  by  intcrpositon  between  the  butoher 
and  his  victims  ;  and  it  is  quite  certain  that, 
if  our  interest  and  zeal  in  the  matter  bad 
been  equal  to  his,  either  Poland  would  ere 
now  have  been  free,  or  we  should  have  foaad 
ourselves  engaged  along  with  France  in  a 
second  Russian  war.  Finally,  scarcely  anj 
pacific  proposal  has  ever  created  such  uni- 
versal uneasiness  and  alarm  as  the  emperor's 
suggestion  of  a  Congress ;  and  this  proposal, 
with  all  its  disturbing  ideas  and  all  its  pnsri 
ble  results,  is  attriba table  to  him  alone. 

In  truth,  no  man  in  recent  times,  with  the 
single  exception  of  his  uncle,  has  ever 
cised  anything  like  the  same  amount  of  j 
sonal  influence  over  the  current  of  the  world's 
afiiiirs.  In  former  days,  indeed,  a  great  king, 
or  a  great  minister,  or  sometimes  even  the 
mistress  of  a  man  in  an  arthritic  position, 
was  able  to  decide  on  peace  or  war,  on  the 
seizure  or  surrender  of  territories,  on  the 
happiness  or  the  wretchedness  of  millions. 
In  the  more  complicated  politics  and  the  mora 
civilized  tiroes  in  which  our  lot  is  cast,  these 
great  issues  usually  lie  in  the  hands  of  sol- 
emn assemblies,  or  the  combination  of  events, 
or  the  working  of  that  mighty  but  und^nafals 
agency  called  public  opinion.  Where  indi- 
vidual passion  and  individual  will  oncse  guided 
and  fashioned  our  courses,  these  are  now  d^ 
termined  by  national  sentiment  and  "^^oiwl 
resources.  To  know  what  is  likely  to  happen 
we  are  wont  to  study  the  relations,  the  feel- 
ings, and  the  capabilities  of  the  several  peo- 
ples of  the  world,  and  to  take  small  i 
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of  the  partiealar  men  among  them .  But  now 
be  who  would  be  a  forecasting  and  sagacious 
political  seer  must  master,  as  the  most  prozi- 
mstely  determining  influence  among  all,  the 
OBtiire  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  the  pro- 
eliTities  of  his  singular  character,  and  the 
exigencies  of  his  intricate  position. 

Louis  Napoleon  has  given  us  many  means 
of  knowing  him.  Perhaps  scarcely  any  po- 
tentate has  ever  afforded  such  ample  materials 
to  the  speculator  and  the  student.  He  has 
done  much  ;  he  has  written  much ;  and  for 
•0  habitually  silent  a  man  he  has  spoken  not 
« little, — and  when  he  does  speak  he  usually 
epeaks  significantly.  As  conspirator,  as  ad- 
leDtarer,  as  prisoner,  as  author,  as  deputy, 
im  president,  as  emperor,  he  has  been  before 
the  poblic  for  thirty  years.  If  we  do  not 
understand  him  now,  his  nature  must  be  pc- 
enliarly  deep,  complicated,  or  inconsequent. 

In  some  respects  he  is  a  more  remarkable 
man  than  even  his  nncle.  He  is  not,  it  is 
tme,  gifted  with  his  uncle's  genius,  cither  for 
tdministration  or  for  war ;  but  on  the  other 
hand  he  is  not  cursed  with  that  wilful  and 
impractieable  temper  which  so  oflen  ncutral- 
iied  the  wonderful  powers  of  the  first  Napo- 
leon, and  which  led  to  his  final  overthrow. 
Napoleon  the  Third  is  pertinacious  without 
being  obstinate.  He  adheres  to  his  plans 
olten  for  long  yeacs ;  ho  recurs  to  them  pcr- 
•istently  again  and  again  after  the  world  fan- 
cies he  had  abandoned  them  forever  ;  but  ho 
seldom  insists  upon  them  doggedly,  vehe- 
mently, or  blindly,  in  the  face  of  formidable 
obstacles.  The  uncle,  especially  in  his  later 
jeers,  used  to  be  irritated  by  opposition  into 
eomething  very  like  insanity.  The  nephew 
measures  the  force  of  the  opposition  consider- 
etely,and  recoils  before  it  if  it  appears  likely 
to  prove  stronger  than  he  wishes  to  encounter. 
His  temper,  we  apprehend,  is  naturally  equa- 
ble and  placid.  At  all  events,  he  never  loses 
It,  or  gives  way  to  those  bursts  of  undignified 
passion  which  on  more  than  one  occasion  dis- 
graced the  position  and  alienated  the  friends 
of  the  great  warrior.  Perhaps^  only  twice 
since  his  accession  to  power  has  Louis  Napo- 
leon acted  from  passion  rather  than  from  de- 
liberation ;  once  when,  in  spite  of  the  earnest 
lemonstranccs  of  all  his  well-wishers,  he  in- 
siited  on  confiscating  the  Orleans  property, 
end  again  when,  after  the  Orsini  attentat ^  his 
shaken  nerves  and  natural  indignation  for  a 
short  period  got  the  better  of  his  judgment. 
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He,  however  recovered  himself— and  recov- 
ered with  grace— as  soon  as  ho  had  time  for 
reflection,  and  saw  that  danger  was  becoming 
imminent;  and  thenceforward  he  exerted  him- 
self to  soothe  down  the  angry  passions  of  the 
people  and  the  army. 

Again,  though  Louis  Napoleon  is  in  one 
sense  a  daring  man,  he  is  the  reverse  of  a 
rash  or  desperate  one.  This  may  seem  a 
strange  assertion  of  the  Hero  of  Boulogne, 
Strasburg,  and  the  Coup  d'dtat^  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  two  first  wild  ndvent- 
ures  belong  to  the  period  of  his  nonage,  and 
the  latter,  though  a  bold  and  hazardous  stroke 
for  the  supreme  power,  which  he  was  deter- 
mined to  attain  or  die,  was  prepared  with 
the  most  sedulous,  patient,  and  forecasting 
care.  Since  that  period  certainly  his  caution 
has  been  more  remarkable  even  chnn  his  po- 
litical courage.  He  feels  that  he  has  won  too 
much,  and  has  too  much  to  lose,  to  venture 
on  any  very  hazardous  attempts.  Like  Charles 
n.,  he  is  resolved  never  again  to  goon  his 
travels.  He  takes  infinite  pains  to  make  all 
his  ground  safe  under  him  before  he  acts,  as 
far  as  possible,  so  as  not  only  to  preclude  all 
risk  of  failure,  but  to  evade  much  probability 
of  earnest  opposition.  Ho  is  especially  anx- 
ious to  carry  as  great  a  majority  with  him  as 
he  can — majority,  that  is,  of  strength,  if  not 
of  numbers.  He  procrastinates  and  postpones 
with  sometimes  a  self-defeating  excess  of  hes- 
itation, wishing  to  keep  as  many  courses  as 
possible  open  to  him,  and  to  keep  them  open 
as  long  as  he  can.  He  shrinks  from  the  trrfr- 
ocahh  much ;  he  shrinks  from  the  desperate 
or  the  gamblingly  dangerous  still  more.  He 
likes  to  undertake  all  his  ventures  in  concert 
with  allies  who  will  render  dipcomfiture  im- 
possible, who  will  divide  the  cost,  who  will 
take  the  lion^s  share  of  the  labor  and  the 
peril,  and  leave  him  the  lion*s  share  of  the 
glory  and  the  gain.  He  would  never  have 
gone  to  the  Crimea  unless  Great  Britain  liad 
been  ready  to  go  with  him.  He  would  never 
have  gone  to  Mexico  if  Spain  and  England 
had  not  in  the  first  instance  joined  the  expe- 
dition. He  would  probably  never  have  vent- 
ured on  the  Italian  war  of  1850  if  he  had  not 
felt  certain  that  the  revolutionary  element  in 
Europe  would  suffice  to  ensure  his  success,  if 
he  should  find  it  necessary  to  call  it  into  ac- 
tion. And  we  all  of  us  renbember  that  when 
the  critical  moment  came  he  shrank  from  call- 
ing it  into  action,  aod  contented  himself  with 
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a  haff^ucceea  instend.  Ho  earnestly  deeircs, 
no  doubt,  to  recognize  the  Confederate  States, 
to  establish  their  independence,  and  thus  to 
consolidate  and  secure  his  own  grasp  on  Mcz- 
ioo ;  yet  he  has  twice  abandoned,  or  at  least 
postponed  all  action  in  this  direction,  because 
be  could  not  obtain  the  countenance  or  sup- 
port of  England.  We  may  feel  very  confi- 
dent, therefore,  that  ho  will  never  bid  defiance 
to  any  very  powerful  combination  of  foes,  or 
act  in  such  a  fashion  as  to  unite  all  Europe 
against  him.  Ills  tact  and  good  sense  in 
drawing  back  when  necessary,  and  seeing 
when  it  is  necessary,  constitute  fit  onco  bis 
security  and  ours. 

lie  is  vain  J  and  he  would  neither  be  a 
Frenchman,  nor  a  suitable  ruler  for  French- 
men, were  he  not ;  but  his  vanity  is  a  qual- 
ity rather  than  a  weakness.  It  may  be  un- 
philosophic,  Imt  it  is.  neither  irrational  nor 
excessive,  lie  loves  grandeur ;  he  loves  pow- 
er ;  he  loves  admiration ;  his  enemies  say  that 
he  aspires  to  the  reputation  of  universality, 
and  that  ho  is  prone  to  monopolize  merit 
which  of  right  belongs  to  others ;  lie  is  desir- 
ous on  all  accounts  to  fill  unceasingly  a  vast 
space  in  the  eyes  of  Europe  and  the  world. 
Wo  doubt,  however,  whether  this  sentiment 
will  ever  botray  him  into  any  serious  errors, 
and  wc  arc  inclined  to  regard  it  as  much  a 
matter  of  policy  as  a  mere  personal  character- 
istic. Nor  is  it  the  only  instance  in  which 
his  peculiar  attributes  subserve  his  policy  and 
strengthen  his  position,  lie  thowughly  un- 
derstands the  nation  which  ho  governs  and 
the  place  which  he  holds.  Wo  think,  too, 
that  he  underetands  his  epoch,  and  the  ele- 
ments of  political  causation  in  the  actual 
world,  better  than  any  other  ruler  now  ex- 
tant, whether  sovereign  or  minister.  And 
probably  the  secret  of  his  especial  and  pecul- 
iar comprehension  of  tho  popular  mind,  both 
in  Franco  and  throughout  Europe,  lies  in  his 
unafiectcd  and  innate  sympathy  with  it.  lie 
lias  thought  patiently,  ho  has  brooded  long, 
he  has  studied  profoundly.  lie  is  assuredly 
on  most  points  in  advance  not  only  of  the 
French  nation,  but  of  nearly  all  French  poli- 
ticians, lie  has  sounder  notions  of  political 
economy,  ho  has  a  greater  capacity  of  appre- 
ciating foreign  ideas  and  foreign  institutions, 
he  has  a  more  dispassionate  and  k*es  perverted 
vision,  tlian  any  of  them.  His  mind  and 
character  arc  essentially  of  the  statcsman-liko 
order, — though  not  of  the  faighcst  order  of 


statesmen,  becaase  his  nlUmate  aiiat  mn  nol 
noble,  and  bis  estimate  of  men  is  not  high. 
But  for  a  skilftil  adaptation  of  meant  to  a 
clearly  seen  end,  for  tentathciact  in  a  peril- 
ouB  course,  for  far  forecasting,  and  ewerj  now 
and  then  for  deep  insight,  he  baa  shown  him- 
self superior  to  every  poUie  man  of  the  day, 
and  bo  has  found  himself  in  one  of  the  fery 
few  positions  in  tho  modem  worid  in  which 
his  qualifications  for  government  conld  have 
found  a  fair  and  open  field. 

Praotically,  perhaps,  his  most  pemickMs 
characteristic  is  his  restlessness.  His  mind  is 
naturally  busy,  scheming,  and  prolific ;  and 
be  finds  it  for  his  interest,  as  the  elected 
chief  of  a  most  restless  people,  to  follow  his 
natural  bent.  He  broods  over  a  rarietjof 
conflicting  plans,  sometimes  throwing  oat 
one  feeler  to  the  public,  sometimes  another; 
sometimes  waiting  till  the  project  is  matnied ; 
sometimes  offering  the  world  a  sort  of  option 
between  soveral  disturbances,  but  norcr  leav- 
ing it  an  hour's  conscious  security  of  leposs. 
lie  is  incalculable,  too,  as  well  as  rimuaU.  His 
is  forever  breaking  oat  in  a  fresh  place. 
You  never  know  what  be  may  do  or  say  nest. 
You  only  feel  certain  that  bo  will  never  be 
long  without  doing  or  saying  something.  His 
mind  may  grow  any  sort  of  crop — wheat  or 
weed.  The  only  positive  thing  is,  that  iteaa 
never  lie  fallow.  As  long  as  he  lives,  to  nse 
an  expression  of  one  of  his  countrymen,  U  n'y 
aura  rkn  de  certain,  hors  Vimprdvu, 

In  addition  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  eee- 
peror's  character,  tboso  who  wonld  be  ahle 
to  form  a  sagacious  estimate  of  tho  prospeets 
of  tho  political  world  must  take  an  aoooont 
of  the  various  and  inexorable  exigencies  of 
his  position.  That  position  is  anomalous  in 
tho  extreme.  IIo  takes  rank  among  the  sor- 
ercigns  of  Europe,  and  is  about  the  moat 
powerful  of  them  all.  But,  singly  out  of  the 
whole  list,  he  holds  his  sceptre  partly  by  right 
of  his  own  skilful  and  daring  seisureof  it,  and 
partly  by  the  direct  sanction  of  the  popolsr 
choice.  Ho  is  the  only  monarch  of  theOM 
World  who  has  been  distinctly  elected  bj  the 
people,  who  has  been  chosen  because  he  rap- 
resents  them,  who  reigns  because  he  under- 
stands them.  IIo  is  tho  Crowned  Demoeimt 
of  Europe.  lie  does  not  exactly,  like  i 
''  live  to  please,"  but,  like  actors,  ho  ' 
please  to  live ;  "  and  be  must  please  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  France  is  no  easy  tssk* 
master.    To  satisfy  her  imperiooa  ( 
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be  moBt  keep  her  prominent  and  make  her 
g{k>riou8.  lie  must  not  be  qaieeocnt,  for 
what  she  loves  is  corruscation  and  canspicu* 
muness;  and  these  conditions  can  only  be  ful- 
filled bj  a  sort  of  unresting  officiousness  in 
the  ooncome  of  all  nat^pns.  Yet,  on  the  other 
buid,  he  must  not  be  baffled,  and  he  must  not 
Ul ;  he  must  be  CTer  on  his  guard  lest  the 
iaterposing  activity  which  is  e^cted  from 
him  should  draw  upon  him  either  ridicule 
or  snubs.  lie  must  bf  erer  on  the  watch  to 
ftirther  those  **  ideas  "  which  have  taken  so 
etrong  a  hold  of  the  French  brain,  and  for 
which  the  French  nation  is  sometimes  willing 
to  make  war.  He  must  stand  forward  ns  tlie 
ofaampion  of  those  oppressed  nationalities 
with  whom  even  Gallic  selfishness  has  learned 
to  sympathize.  He  must  never  let  any  other 
power  steal  a  march  upon  him  even  in  the 
most  distant  quarter  of  the  world.  He  must 
aefer  let  there  be  a  disturbance  or  a  conflict 
•oywhero,  without  stepping  forward  cither 
•■  aoziliary  or  pacificator.  Yet  at  the  same 
time  be  must  never  be  discomfited  or  rebuficd. 
All  his  expeditions  must  succeed,  and  all  his 
battles,  must  bo  victories.  His  wars,  too, 
Boat  be  neither  long,  disastrous,  nor  costly. 
nranoe  is  in  one  point  singularly  and  incu- 
rably irrational,  and  refuses  to  listen  to  the 
**  iuezorable  logic  of  facts.''  She  expects 
her  emperor  to  pursue  a  career  of  all  others 
the  meat  expensive,  yet  she  expects  him  never 
to  call  upon  her  fur  any  contribution  to  the 
oatlay.  She  will  have  her  theatre  and  her 
baoquet;  but  she  refuses  steadily  cither  to 
take  the  ticket  or  to  pay  tho  bill.  Ilcr  wars 
and  interventions  must  bring  hei  much  glory, 
and  yet  cost  her  no  treasure.  Nothing  will 
iodoce  her  to  endure  a  new  tax,  or  to  keep 
eat  of  an  exciting  adventure  or  a  tempting 
broil. 

Hitherto  Louis  Napoleon  has  satisfied  all 
her  inconsistent  cravings  with  marvellous 
■Dooev.  He  has  kept  all  the  world  on  the 
tip-toe  of  expectation  to  know  **  what  France 
would  do  next."  He  has  made  all  Europe 
and  half  Asia  uncomfortablo  and  uneasy. 
He  has  compelled  all  nations  to  double  or 
quadruple  their  armaments.  He  costs  his 
fcllow-<creatures  at  least  £50,000,000  per 
aonum.  He  has,  in  conjunction  with  Eng- 
land, taken  the  strongest  and  best  defended 
fortress  in  the  world.  He  has,  in  conjunc- 
tion again  with  England,  defeated,  humbled, 
and  disarmed  that  hereditary  northern  foe 
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who  inflicted  the  first  crushing  reverse  on  his 
uncle'a  career  of  conquest ;  and  ultimately 
was,  next  to  England,  the  chief  instrument 
of  his  downfall.  Ho  has  for  twelve  years 
kept  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  of  the  Catholie 
world  a  dependant  on  his  armed  protection. 
He  has  done  what  various  potentates  and 
warriors  before  him  had  striven  to  do  in  vain, 
— he  has  created,  or  paved  tho  way  for  the 
creation  of,  anew  and  mighty  kingdom.  He 
has  wrested  one  large  province  from  Austria, 
and  bestowed  it  upon  Italy.  He  has  wrested 
two  provinces  from  Surdinio,  and  annexed 
them  to  his  own  dominions.  He  has  con- 
quered an  anarchical  republic,  hos  changed 
it  into  a  hopeful  empire,  and  has  bestowed 
the  sceptre  of  it  upon  the  prince  of  that  for- 
eign house  which  his  uncle  so  often  hum- 
bled, and  into  which  he  finally  intermarried. 
And  if  he  had  been  encouraged  to  follow  out 
his  own  designs,  ho  would  ere  now  have 
crowned  all  his  other  exploits  by  establishing 
the  independence  of  the  Confederate  States. 
All  this  he  has  done  abroad  :  at  home  he  has 
rebuilt  Paris,  and  partly  rebuilt  other  great 
cities ;  he  has  remodelled  the  first  army,  and 
reconstructed  the  second  navy  in  tho  world. 

And  he  has  contrived  to  do  all  this  with- 
out imposing  a  single  new  tax,  and  without 
laying  on  the  people  any  burden  which  is 
generally  or  dcnsibly  felt ;  for,  although  the 
cost  of  living  in  France  has  greatly  increased, 
it  has  not  increased  so  fast  as  either  the  wages 
of  labor  or  the  profits  of  trade.  By  profuse 
borrowing,  and  by  the  sagacious  system  of 
open  loans,  he  has  contrived  to  make  his  lav- 
ish expenditure  a  source  of  actual  immediate 
gain  to  the  small  capitalists,  to  tho  hoarding 
peasants,  to  the  saving  classes;  that  is,  to 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  laborious  classes  of 
France.  By  providing  them  with  a  safe,  ac- 
cessible, and  lucrative  in7estment  for  tlieir 
small  and  patient  economicj,  ho  has  added  to 
their  income,  and  has,  |Xirhaps,  also  reduced 
the  price  of  land,  which  it  is  their  great  am- 
bition to  possess,  and  the  purchase  of  which 
was  formerly  the  only  mode  in  which  they 
could  invest  their  savings.  His  course  of  ac- 
tion has,  at  present  and  ostensibly  at  least, 
proved  as  profitable  to  the  bourgeoisie  as  to 
the  peasantry.  He  has  so  dealt  with  the 
whole  system  of  railroads  in  France  as  at 
once  enormously  to  aid  and  gratify  all  the 
shareholders  in  it,  and  also  vigorously  to 
stimulate  the  spread  of  that  species  of  outlay 
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which,  of  all  others,  has  been  found  most  to 
develop  industry  and  to  yield  rich  tetarns. 
The  foreign  commerce  of  France  has,  we  be- 
lieve, doubled  since  his  accession;  and  it 
vrould  be  ungrateful  to  deny  that  a  consider- 
able portion  of  this  augmentation  is  due  to 
his  fostering  attention  and  superior  sagacity. 
How  long  he  may  be  able  to  continue  this 
singular  prosperity  and  success  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  say.  There  are  not  wanting  indica- 
tions which  may  warn  him  that  there  is  a 
limit  to  the  rond  he  has  been  hitherto  pur- 
suing. France  is  unquestionably  growing  in 
wealth,  but  her  debt  is  growing  also;  and 
her  more  competent  financiers  are  evidently 
taking  the  alarm.  Now  alarm  is  danger — 
and  danger  of  the  most  signal  sort — to  a  na- 
tion which  has  stretched  its  credit  and  mort- 
gaged it«  resources,  and  yet  declines  to  be 
taxed  to  meet  fresh  emergencies.  We  may, 
however,  feel  apsurcd  that  Louis  Napoleon 
will  not  be  blind  to  the  signs  of  the  times ; 
that  he  will  not  venture  on  any  very  peril- 
ous enterprise,  or  on  any  very  desperate  ex- 
penditure ;  that,  if  the  alternative  be  forced 
upon  him,  he  will  risk  qviescence  rather  than 
discomfiture ;  and  that,  of  the  two,  he  will 
prefer  to  disappoint  France  rather  than  to 
tax  her.  At  the  same  time  we  should  do 
well  to  remember  how  vastly  America  has 
enlarged  our  ideas  of  the  possible  limits  of 
the  borrowing  power  in  a  country  where  the 
people  are  unanimous,  or  where  the  govern- 
ment is  popular. 

Louis  Napoleon  has  some  one  else  besides 
France  to  satisfy — a  power  at  once  his  master 
and  his  tool ;  namely,  the  Revolutionary 
party  throughout  Europe,  the  Democratic 
element  in  Continental  States,  the  discon- 
tented and  oppressed  nationalities — those,  in 
a  word,  who  are  fond  of  describing  them- 
selves as  the  adherents  and  devotees  of  **  the 
principles  of  17?^9.'*  With  this  party  the 
emperor  has  strong  sympathies ;  to  it  he  is 
under  great  obligations  ;  from  it  he  has  great 
hopes ;  of  it  he  entertains  great  fear.  He 
understands  thoroughly  its  strength,  its  nat- 
ure, its  temper,  and  its  designs.  His  early 
Carbonari  connections  gave  him  this  knowl- 
edge, and  it  is  a  knowledge  which,  being  his 
exclusive  possession,  confers  upon  him  a  nota- 
ble advantage  over  all  other  governments  and 
potentates.  Then,  too,  he  not  only  under- 
Btands  this  party,  but  he  believes  in  it.     He 
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is  deeply  impressed  with  the  reaolato  pop- 
pose,  the  tenacious  will,  the  martyr^liko  fik 
naticism,  and  the  unscrupalous  moialitj  of 
its  leaders.  He  is,  we  apprehend,  Btronglj 
convinced  that  the  "  principles  of  1789  "  aie 
those  which  will  spreul  and  finally  prerail ; 
that,  in  the  perennial  oonteet  between  De- 
mocracy and  its  rivals,  the  ultimate  Tictorj 
must  remain  with  the  former ;  and  that  aU 
political  progress,  as  well  as  all  poll tieal  eon- 
vulsions^  is  tending  towards  the  establish- 
ment in  all  lands  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people,  delegated  to  and  embodied  in  the  so?- 
ereignty  of  one  man,  as  the  ultimate  form 
which  states  and  governments  will  assame. 
Of  this  tendency  he  is  determined  to  be  the 
exponent,  the  patron,  and  the  leader,  as  be 
has  contrived  to  make  himself  its  first  and 
most  illustrious  exemplar.  This  conviction 
we  hold  to  be  the  key  to  nearly  all  his  policy, 
past  and  present.  He  has  no  more  notion 
than  Tocqueville  had  that  any  aristocraoy  or 
autocracy  can  in  the  end  make  head  against 
the  organized  and  well-led  might  of  the  pop- 
ular masses ;  he  has  a  rooted  distrnst  and  dis- 
like, almost  amounting  to  contempt,  for  a 
parliamentary  and  constitutional  rtf^^'me;  and 
he  has  no  faith  in  the  working  capacity 
of  really  republican  institutions.  His  doO' 
trine — the  idee  NapoUonienne — is  the  admin- 
istration of  one  man,  sustained  bj  the  greet 
body  of  the  people,  imbued  with  their  senti- 
ments and  wishes,  but  endowed  with  sagicity 
to  sift  them,  to  guide  them,  to  modify  and 
enlighten  them,  yet  at  the  same  time  with 
full  power  to  establish  and  enforce  them. 
There  is  vast  might  because  there  is  great 
truth  in  this  conception  of  individual  will 
and  talent  based  upon  brute  force,  backed  bj 
it,  and  wielding  it.  But  herein  also  lies  the 
great  danger  of  modern  civilization ;  and  it  is 
the  devotion  of  Louis  Napoleon  to  this  oon- 
ception,  the  clearness  with  which  be  appre- 
hends it,  and  the  vigor  with  which  he  grasps 
it,  that  renders  him  the  most  formidable  foe 
that  the  higher  elements  of  moral  and  intel- 
lectual, as  distinguished  from  mere  material, 
civilization  ever  had.  It  makes  him  strong 
with  all  the  strength,  and  stable  with  all  the 
stability,  of  a  true  idea,  bat  at  the  same 
time  pernicious  with  all  the  mischief,  and 
mean  with  all  the  lowness,  of  a  grofeUii^ 
and  narrow  aim. 

For  a  man  of  such  a  nature  and  of  snoh  n> 
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qaixemeDts  as  we  have  delineated,  a  Bolemn 
ooogrefls  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  wants  and 
'grierances  of  all  nations  must  be  the  next 
best  thing  to  a  brilliant  war  undertaken  to 
vedrees  the  injuries  of  one.  In  some  respects 
it  Is  even  more  tempting.  It  costs  nothing ; 
it  does  not  risk  much  ;  and  it  places  France 
aid  her  emperor  on  a  pedestal  of  conspicuous 
influence  and  conspicuous  philanthropy.  We 
maj  be  of  opinion  that  such  a  congress  would 
be  more  likely  to  disturb  much  than  to  ar- 
nuage  anything,  and  wo  may  think  it  not  the 
best  way,  nor  the  way  at  all,  to  settle  the 
unsettled  questions  of  Europe.  But  wo  can- 
not deny  that  there  are  sucli  unsettled  ques- 
tions ;  that  they  urgently  press  for  settlement ; 
that  till  they  are  settled  we  can  have  no  hope 
of  permanent  security  ;  and  that  it  is  better 
that  they  should,  if  posHihle,  1>c  settled  by  di- 
pbmacy  and  discussion  than  by  obstinate  and 
desolating  wars.  There  is  the  question  of 
Poland.  Even  the  languid  blood  of  England 
is  beginning  to  be  stirred  to  its  depths  by  the 
brutalities  it  reads  of,  by  the  obvious  resolve 
to  proceed  to  something  like  the  utter  exter- 
mination of  a  whole  people,  and  by  the  sav- 
age and  unmanly  severity  with  which  that 
resolve  is  being  carried  out.  We  are  begin- 
ning to  ask  ourselves  whether  Europe  can 
stand  by  and  see  such  thin^^s  done,  and 
whether,  though  we  are  hopeless  of  doing 
mach  good,  we  are  not  **  verily  guilty  con- 
eeming  our  brother  '*  if  we  permit  the  per- 
petration of  so  much  evil.  France  is  truly 
and  deeply  interesttnl  in  the  matter ;  her  sym- 
pathy with  the  Poles  is  perhaps  the  one  really 
generous  and  disinterested  feeling  which  ever 
enters  into  her  foreign  policy  ;  and  I/juis  Na- 
poleon, as  secret  chief  of  the  revolutionary 
democracy  of  Europe  and  as  sharing  many  of 
its  sentiments,  cannot  wish,  and  cannot  q/for</, 
to  have  one  of  its  most  warlike  nnd  mont  per- 
tinacious nationalities  trampled  out.  If  ne- 
gotiation can  do  nothing  in  this  matter,  it  is 
evident  that  a  general  and  desperate  war  can 
only  be  averted  by  th(?  passive  witnessing  and 
almost  the  tame  connivance  on  the  part  of 
England  and  France  in  the  consummation  of 
n  great  iniquity  and  a  cruel  wrong.  There 
is  the  case  of  Rome.  It  is  clear  that  nothing 
but  the  fixed  res<jlve  of  the  Italian  statesmen 
not  to  quarrel  with  Uieir  great,  though  in 
some  respects  their  unintentional,  benefac- 
tor, and  their  conviction  that  a  conflict  with 
Fhmoe  most  end  in  their  discomfiture  and 


perhaps  their  total  ruin,  have  bo^n  able  to 
keep  down  the  impatient  patriotism  of  the 
Roman  people.  It  is  certain  that  their  influ- 
ence will  not  be  able  to  hold  l)ack  the  rcvolc* 
tionary  party  forevr^r ;  and  it  is  doubtfi  I 
whether  they  can  hold  it  back  for  lone  All 
Europe,  as  Catholic,  is  so  deeply  inierestcd 
in  this  question  that  it  must  have  formed 
one  of  the  first  questions  for  discussion  at  the 
projected  congress  ;  and  the  emperor  in  call- 
ing that  congress  could  never  have  dreamed 
of  holding  it  back,  but  must  really  have  in- 
tended to  call  Europe  into  counsel  to  advise 
him  how  to  escape  with  safety  and  without 
discredit  from  his  false  position.  There  is 
the  case  of  Venice.  Every  one  feels  that  as 
long  as  Venice  remains  Austrian,  war  may 
break  out  any  moment,  and  must  break  out 
before  many  years  are  past ;  that  in  such 
a  war  the  strongest  sympathy  of  England, 
and  most  probably  the  active  aid  of  France, 
will  be  enlisted  on  the  side  of  the  Italian 
kingdom ;  and  that  Austria  can  only  be  in- 
duced to  surrender  Venetia  without  a  war  by 
such  pressure  as  only  a  European  congress 
could  bring  to  bear  upon  her,  or  such  com- 
pensation as  only  a  European  congress  could 
offer  her  or  procure  for  her.  Lastly,  there  is 
the  caseof  Schleswig-IIolstein,  a  complicated 
question  and  a  small  issue,  but  one  which  at 
the  moment  we  are  writing  is  endangering 
the  peace  of  Europe  more  seriously  *han  any 
controversy  that  has  been  opened  since  the 
Italian  campaign,  and  which  it  really  seems 
as  if  a  conference  of  all  the  interested  pow- 
ers might  be  able  to  settle  amicably. 

Now,  though  we  think  that  on  the  whole 
our  Government  wore  right  in  fancying  that 
danger  rather  than  safety  was  likely  to  spring 
out  of  the  emperor's  project  of  a  congress, 
and  acted  judiciously  therefore  in  declining 
to  join  it,  yet  we  cannot  help  feeling  that 
they  might  have  discouraged  it  in  a  less  dry 
and  cold  fashion.  We  doubt  whether  our 
mistrust  of  Louis  Napoleon  did  not  in  this 
case  influence  us  somewhat  too  strongly,  and 
prevent  us  from  doing  justice  to  the  element 
of  sincere  and  dii^interosted  good  intention 
which  really  forme<l  i»Jirt  of  the  mixed  motives 
that  induced  him  U  sugi^est  the  scheme.  We 
believe  there  is  in  his  character  an  ingredient 
both  of  the  grand  an<l  the  philanthropic  which 
we  habitually  fail  to  appreciate,  an  ingredient 
strangely  imperAret  and  impure  indeed,  and 
quite  suiffouris,  but  notwithstanding  actually 
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€au8ting  and  genuine  after  ita  muddy  fashion. 
lie  ifl,  we  apprehend,  utterly  devoid  of  the 
moral  sense,  as  we  in  £n;;land  and  as  most 
men  in  most  countries  understand  it.  But 
this  deficiency  he  shares  with  many  eminent 
Frenohmen — with  Napoleon  I.,  for  instance, 
and  with  M.  Thiers.  We  do  not  imagine 
that  he  would  be  restrained  by  any  scruple  or 
by  any  deference  to  principle  from  trampling 
down  or  stepping  over  any  law  or  any  life 
which  stood  between  him  and  the  cherished 
purpose  of  his  soul.  We  liavc  no  doubt  that 
like  most  foreign  politician^  ho  considers  in 
bis  calculations  almost  exclusively  the  adap- 
tation of  his  means  to  his  end,  and  scarcely 
eTer  or  ot  all  the  righteousness  of  that  end. 
Though  the  reverse  of  cruel  or  vindictive,  no 
one  would  characterize  him  as  a  benevolent 
man  or  a  lover  of  his  species.  But  at  the 
nme  time  we  believe  that  there  mingles  in 
bis  singular  and  complicated  nature — what 
we  have  noticed  in  other  jurists  and  philan- 
thropists who  were  neither  tender-hearted 
nor  religious,  nor  specially  moral  men — a  sort 
of  desire  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
world,  to  set  things  straight  that  are  obvi- 
ously wrong,  to  rectify  mistakes  and  to  re- 
dress grievanccfl  from  which  no  ono  benefits — 
a  philosophic  and  wGrkmanlike  dislike  to  seeing 
anything,  especially  things  appertaining  to 
government  and  popular  welfare,  stupidly 
managed  and  :li  done — a  genuine  and  unself- 
ish wish  to  l)enefit  mankind,  not  from  any 
love  for  them  individually  or  concern  for 
their  happiness,  but  from  an  instinctive  and 
intellectual  \vi8h,  insoparuble  from  all  thought- 
ful and  trained  intelligences,  to  have  things 
well  done,  to  see  people  well  off,  to  make 
practice  corresjyond  to  theory,  to  make  the 
world  at  large  what  their  own  minds  deem 
that  it  ought  to  be.  The  views  of  these  men 
may  be  narrow ;  their  philosophic  insight 
may  often  Ix:  at  fault ;  their  temper  may  be 
sometimes  meddlesome  and  troublcRome,  and 
their  diepositiun  not  uiifrcqucntly  dogmatic 
and  tyrannical ;  but  still  tliey  are  not  with-  i 
out  their  merit  and  not  without  their  use, 
and  ought  not  to  be  toi  suspiciously  or  an- 
tagonistically met.  Now  we  regard  Louis  | 
Napoleon  as  one  of  those  cold  and  theoretical  | 
philanthropists;  and  we  believe  that  while 
eonsidering  first  his  own  interests  in  every 
•oheme  and  measure  ho  propounds,  and  next 
thoeo  of  France  as  connected  with  his  own, 
be  18  still  sincerely  anxious  to  remove  what 
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seem  to  him  anomalies  and  blots  on  the  fiur 
face  of  the  political  landscape,  to  obliterate 
causes  of  danger  and  disturbaDce,  from  which 
he  and  his,  as  well  as  others,  maj  ulti- 
mately suffer,  to  stand  forth  in  history  and 
before  Europe  as  an  imperial  atfd  far-sighted 
statesman,  who  saw  what  was  wanted,  and 
supplied  it,  who  Aiw  what  was  evil,  and  made 
war  upon  it,  and  who  left  the  world  at  largo 
happier,  smoother,  better  arranged^  more  sen- 
sibly conducted  than  he  found  it.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  there  arc  elements  of  great 
disturbance  extant  in  the  European 'system. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  who  can  elimi- 
nate or  neutralize  these  elements  would  confer 
a  real  blessing  on  humanity ;  and  what  more 
natural  than  to  call  together  in  conference  all 
parties  interested  in  the  same-  great  issue  of 
peace  and  order,  to  assist  in  the  work  of 
neutralization  and  elimination? — and  what 
more  gratifying  than  to  have  them  meet  in 
Paris  and  to  preside  over  the  grand  Federal 
Parliament  of  Humanity  in  person? 

There  is  another  reason  why  wo  should 
treat  Louis  Napoleon  with  a  more  cordial  ap- 
preciation and  with  less  suspicion  than  we 
are  usually  inclined  to  show.  It  is  certain 
that  he  is  more  favorably  disposed  to  England 
than  Frenchmen  generally  are,  and,  indeed, 
than  any  party  or  class  who  have  ever  held 
power  in  France.  This  favorable  disposition 
arises  from  many  causes  combined.  lie  ha* 
a  more  philosopliic  mind,  or  rather  a  less 
narrowly  and  limitedly  national  mind,  than 
the  rest  of  his  countrymen  ;  ho  appreciates 
our  character  and  our  institutions  far  better 
than  they,  partly  because  ho  knows  them 
much  more  thoroughly,  but  also  because  he 
has  much  more  power  of  appreciating  what 
is  foreign  ;  and  while  his  good  sense  fully 
enables  him  to  estimate  our  strength,  all  that 
is  superstitious  in  his  nature  makes  him  de- 
termined that,  if  he  can  avoid  it,  that  strength 
shall  never  be  arrayed  against  him.  lie  un- 
derstands us  too  well  to  believe  that  we  arc 
tlie  selfish  and  ]>erfidious  people  wo  arc  usu- 
ally represented  to  \vi  by  continental  Europe 
and  America ;  he  can  make  far  more  allowance 
for  our  crotchcyis  ;  and  even  when  wo  thwart 
him  he  in  not  without  some  capacity  for  do> 
ing  justice  to  our  m  )tives.  We  are  not  sure 
that,  all  things  considered, — botli  the  lan- 
guage of  our  press  and  the  action  of  our 
(jrovernmont, — he  has  not  behaved  as  forbear- 
ingly  to  us  as  we  haft  done  towards  bim  ;^- ' 
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aAd  eorteinlj  we  cannot  say  the  came  either 
of  the  French  army,  the  French  Orleonisti, 
or  the  French  journals,  ^t  almost  any  mo- 
ment of  his  reign  he  might  have  gained  pop- 
ularity hy  insulting  us ;  he  might  have  let 
loose  the  whole  French  people  against  us ;  we 
have  not  failed  to  give  him  what  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Channel  have  been  regarded 
as  plausible  and  cfon  just  opportunities  of 
doing  so ;  yet  he  has  never  done  so,  and  has 
more  than  once  slightly  risked  his  popularity 
by  declining  to  do  so.  On  the  whole,  the 
entente  cordiak  between  the  two  nations  is 
nfer  with  him  upon  the  throne,  Buonaparte 
as  he  is,  than  with  any  other  ruler,  or  any 
other  regime.  And  we  ought  not  to  be  un- 
mindful of,  nor  ungrateful  for,  this  most  ma- 
terial fact. 

The  position  of  the  emperor  at  the  present 
moment  is  more  critical  and  less  satisfactory 
than  it  has  been  for  years ;  and  when  he  is 
in  difBculties  all  Europe  is  in  danger.  In  the 
Brst  place,  his  finances  arc  not  flourishing. 
The  commerce  of  France  is  prosperous,  the 
ordinary  revenue  is  increasing,  and  the  accu- 
mulated wealth  of  the  country  augments  from 
year  to  year.  But  there  is  a  regular  and  a 
large  deficit  in  the  public  accounts  ;  the  un- 
funded debt  has  readied  a  figure  which  few 
consider  safe  ;  it  is  suspected  that  if  all  bal- 
ances were  properly  kept  and  unreservedly 
published,  it  would  be  found  that  tlie  total 
expenditure  exceeds  the  total  income  arising 
from  taxation  by  many  millions  (some  say 
twelve  millions)  annually.  These  facts  Imve 
alarmed  the  monetary  world ;  that  alarm  has 
been  increased  by  the  continuous  drain  of 
specie  to  the  East,  whicii  has  now  ))ccome  a 
normal  occurrence;  and  uneasiness  among 
moneyed  men,  if  it  last  long  and  is  well 
founded,  sooner  or  later  spreads  to  the  gen- 
eral public.  It  seems  probable  that  a  point 
has  been  reached  in  the  financial  position  of 
the  empire  at  which  either  retrenchment  must 
begin  in  earnest,  or  some  popular  excitement 
must  be  resorted  to  sufficiently  strong  and 
stimulating  to  banish  every  notion  of  econ- 
omy from  the  Gallic  brain. 

Then  the  unreasoning  mind  of  the  nation — 
that  is,  the  mind  of  thirty-five  out  of  thirty- 
seven  millions  of  Frenchmen — is  discontented 
on  two  matters  of  foreign  policy.  The  em- 
peror's popularity  has  been  shaken  because 
he  has  interfered  in  Mexico,  and  because  he 
hat  not  interfered  in  Pokind.    The  French 


people  never  constme  contentedly  the  sic  not 
non  nobis  strain .  They  do  not  onderatand  m^* 
ing  honey,  or  ploughing  farrows,  or  building 
nests  for  other  people ;  or,  if  they  ever  can 
do  these  disfnterested  things  with  comfort, 
it  is  to  aid  a  democracy  or  to  promote  a  rs^ 
olution.  To  rescue  a  distant  country  froM 
anarchy,  in  order  to  constroct  a  throne  for 
an  Austrian  prince,  may  have  a  peculiar  glory 
of  its  own,  but  the  glory  has  a  quality  of 
barrenness  about  it  which  deprives  it  of  all 
attraction  in  their  eyes.  On  the  other  hand, 
to  allow  a  restless  race  of  revolutionary  sym- 
pathizers to  be  extirpated  without  drawing 
the  sword  to  prevent  the  irreparable  crime, 
argues,  they  fancy,  either  a  hesitating  pur- 
pose or  a  conscious  weakness,  neither  of  which 
they  like  to  attribute  to  their  chosen  repre- 
sentative and  chief.  In  the  one  case  suceess, 
though  brilliant,  has  been  dearly  bought,  and 
has  brought  no  solid  gain  to  France.  In  the 
other  case  there  has  been  mortification  ns  well 
OS  discomfiture,  and  the  temper  of  France  is 
not  trained  to  bear  either  with  equanimity. 
Close  upon  these  two  causes  of  grave  dissatis- 
faction has  come  the  disappointment  in  ref- 
erence to  Congress.  A  most  gorgeous  and 
flattering  vision  lias  been  flaunted  for  a  mo- 
ment before  the  dazzled  eyes  of  a  vainglorioot 
nation  only  to  be  withdraMm,  and  for  them  to 
be  told  in  a  stage  whisper  that  the  withdrawal 
is  attributable  to  the  jealousy  of  England  and 
the  selfishness  of  Austria.  Their  emperor 
has  been  baffled,  and  they  will  only  forgive 
him  for  his  discomfiture  by  turning  their  an- 
ger against  those  who  have  discomfited  him. 
Just  at  this  time  the  Chamber  meets,  ready 
to  rub  every  sore  place,  and  to  discuss  every 
topic  of  foreign  policy  in  an  irritating  spirit. 
That  Chamber,  for  the  first  time  since  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  empire,  really  contains  a 
considerable  number  of  opposition  deputies, 
fully  capable  of  making  tlieir  opposition  for- 
midable, far  more  than  a  match  for  any  orators 
whom  the  emperor  can  pit  against  them,  with 
their  temper  exasperated,  and  their  conscious- 
ness of  power  enormously  enhanced  by  the 
knowledge  that  they  were  elected  by  large 
masses  of  the  people,  and  in  spite  of  the 
most  vehement  and  unscrupulous  efforts  of 
the  government.  Louis  Napoleon  must  now 
make  up  his  mind  toenoounter  the  searching 
criticism,  and  perhaps  the  vehement  dennik- 
cintion,  of  his  policy  on  the  part  of  men  who 
have  DO  motives  ezoept  fear  to  be  eitber  mod- . 
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eiate  or  sparing.  lie  must  either  meet  them 
in  argument  or  silence  them  by  force.  And 
to  silence  them  by  force  would  involve  a  sec- 
ond covp  fTitat;  and,  considering  the  hun- 
dreds of  tHousands  of  voters  who  elected  them, 
would  be  virtually  to  declare  war  against  the 
population  of  the  cities  who,  as  the  recent 
elections  at  Paris  and  Dijon  show,  are  at  pres- 
ent by  no  means  either  intimidated  or  well- 
disposed. 

Precisely  at  this  very  conjuncture — while 
bis  hands  are  full  and  his  horizon  threatening 
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III. 


with  embarrassed  finances,  bamperiiig  sod 
unpopular  military  suooess,  discrediting  dip- 
lomatic failures,  defeat  at  the  hustings,  and 
menace  in  the  Chamber — the  Schleswig-llol- 
stein  quarrel  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Pblish 
insurrection  on  the  other,  step  forward  to  ofler 
him  a  way  of  escape  from  all  bis  diffiealties, 
except  the  single  one  of  an  impoverished  ex- 
chequer :  and  possibly  from  that  also,  if  pc^ 
ular  enthusiasm  could  be  aroused  sufficiently 
to  carry  off  a  gigantic  *'  open  loan."  Tbe 
temptation  ought  not  to  be  regarded  lightlj. 


Bkain  Spectres. — ^The  brain  makes  ghosts 
both  sleeping  and  waking.  A  man  was  lying  in 
troubled  sleep  when  a  phantom,  with  the  cold 
band  of  a  corpse,  seized  his  right  arm.  Awaking 
in  horror,  he  found  upon  bis  arm  still  the  im- 
pression of  the  cold  band  of  the  corpse,  and  it 
was  only  after  reflecting  that  he  found  the  terri- 
ble apparition  to  be  due  to  the  deadening  of  his 
own  left  hand  of  a  frosty  night,  which  had  sub- 
sequently grasped  his  right  arm.  This  wft8  a  real 
ghost  of  the  brain,  which  t)ie  awakening  of  the 
senses  and  the  understanding  explained.  M. 
Oratiolct  narrates  a  dream  of  his  own  which  is 
singularly  illustrative  of  how  the  brain  makes 
ghosts  in  sleep.  Many  years  ago,  when  occupied 
m  studying  the  organization  of  the  brain,  he  pre- 
pared a  great  number  both  of  hi)man  and  animal 
brains.  He  carefully  stripped  off  the  membranes, 
and  placet!  the  brains  in  ulcoliol.  Sucli  were 
his  daily  occupations,  when  one  night  he  thought 
that  he  hnA  taken  out  his  own  brain  from  his  own 
skull.  He  stripped  it  of  its  membranes.  He  put 
it  into  alcohol,  and  then  be  fancied  he  took  his 
brain  out  of  tjie  alcohol  and  replaced  it  in  his 
skull.  But,  contracted  by  the  action  of  the  spirit, 
it  was  much  reduced  in  size,  and  did  not  at  all 
fill  up  the  skull.  He  felt  it  siiui^ing  about  in  his 
head.  This  feeling  threw  him  into  such  a  great 
perplexity  that  be  awoke  with  a  start,  as  if  from 
nightiiiai  c.  M.  Gratiolet,  every  time  he  prepared 
the  brain  of  a  man,  must  have  felt  that  his  own 
brain  ref«cn)hle<l  it.  This  impression  awaken- 
ing in  a  brain  imperfectly  asleep,  whilst  neither 
the  Kcnsis  nor  the  judgment  were  active,  the 
phy8ioIogi.st  carric*!  on  an  operation  in  his  sleep 
which  probably  had  often  occurred  to  his  fancy 
when  at  his  work,  and  which  had  then  been 
summarily  dismissed  very  frequently.  A  pursuit 
which  ha<l  at  last  become  one  of  routine,  and  the 
association  of  himself  with  his  study,  explain  the 
bicarre  and  ghastly  dream  of  M.  Gratiolet.  A 
■ODsation  from  the  gripe  of  a  cold  hand,  misin- 
terpreteil  by  the  imagination  actinj;  without  the 
aid  of  the  discerning  faculties,  accounts  t()r  the 
gbaitly  vision  of  the  other  sloejpen — AU  the 
Year  Round, 


Bkdqowks  and  NiOHT-DBEBsn. — An  Intemt- 
ing  communication  on  these  two  artidet  of  no* 
dress  appears  in  J>rote9  and  Queriei,  We  give 
the  following  extracts  :  Lord  Henrey,  in  deaorib- 
ing  the  bedding  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  with  the 
eldest  daughter  of  George  II.,  says,  **  But  when 
be  was  undressed,  and  came  in  his  night-gown  and 
night-cap  into  the  room  to  go  to  bed,  the  appear 
ance  he  made  was  as  indescribable  as  the  aston- 
ished countenances  of  everybody  who  beheld  him. 
From  the  shape  of  his  brocaded  gown,  and  the 
make  of  bis  back,  he  looked  behind  as  if  he  had  do 
head ;  and  before  as  if  he  had  no  neck  and  nolega** 
In  the  Gentleman^ t  Magazine  (April,  1786  tL, 
281),  the  marriage  of  her  brother,  the  fkther  of 
George  III.,  is  thus  described  :  **  Thdr  m^jea- 
ties  retiring  to  the  apartments  of  the  Prinoe  of 
Wales,  the  bride  was  conducted  to  her  bedcham- 
ber, and  the  bridegroom  to  his  dressing-room, 
when  the  duke  undressed  him,  and  his  m^jttAj 
did  his  royal  highness  the  honor  to  put  his  shirt 
on.  The  bride  was  undressed  by  ue  princeet ; 
and,  being  in  bed  in  a  rich  undress,  his  migeety 
came  into  the  room,  and  the  prince  folk) wed  soon 
after  in  a  nigbt-ffown  of  silver  stuff  and  oap  of 
the  finest  lace.  The  quality  (nobility)  were  ad- 
mitted to  see  the  bride  and  brklegroom  sitting  np 
in  the  bed  surrounded  by  all  the  royal  family. 
His  majesty  was  dressed  in  a  gold  brorade  tamed 
up  with  silk,  embroidered  with  large  flowers  in 
silver  and  colors,  as  was  the  waistcoat ;  the  ..  it- 
tons  and  star  were  diamonds.  Several  noblemen 
were  in  gold  brocades  of  X300  to  £500  a  suiL'* 

St.  Clement  at  Rome.— Father  Mullootey,  of 
the  Irish  Dominican  Convent  of  St.  Clement,  is 
prosecuting  with  great  zeal  his  subterranean  re- 
searches under  that  venerable  basilica,  and  has 
had  the  satisfaction  to  discover  a  ftvsoo  painting 
iUustrative  of  the  life  and  martyrdom  of  the  saint, 
accompanie<l  by  many  details  of  ritual  and  oos* 
tume,  which  are  most  precious  to  the  studont  of 
Christuin  archiBology.  With  reganl  to  the  date 
of  the  painting  ju«t  exhumed,  the  Cavaliere  l>e 
j  Ros^i,  the  great  authority  in  such  oases,  dbcs  not 
J  allow  it  a  greater  antiiiuity  than  the  eighth  cen- 
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IMFOBTANT  EXPERIMENTS  WITH  IRON 

ARMOR. 
Thb  London  Times  of  the  12th  Feb.  gives 
•a  intereetiDg  account  of  experiments  at  Shoe- 
barynefls  on  the  11  tb,  to  test  the  smashing 
powers  of  Sir  William  Armstrong's  600- 
poander  shunt  gun  against  the  Warrior  float- 
ing target. 

The  target  (says  the  account)  is  an  exact 
counterpart  of  a  section  bf  the  Warrior'^  s  side, 
and  measures  eighteen  feet  long  bj  ten  feet 
in  height.  It  is  constructed  of  iron  plates  of 
the  best  homogeneous  metal,  four  and  a  half 
inches  thick,  lx)lted  to  a  backing  of  teak  eigh- 
teen inches  in  depth.  Behind  this  come  two 
sets  of  three-fourth-inch  plates,  riveted  to 
massive  ribs  of  T  iron,  the  whole  being  shored 
up  by  slanting  beams  of  tir  of  immense  thick- 
ness. The  target  was  moored  at  one  thou- 
sand  yards  disttinoe  from  the  firing  points  of 
the  600  and  300  pounder  Armstrongs,  and 
wooden  targets  for  ascertaining  the  correct 
elevation  for  this  range  floated  close  by,  a  lit- 
tle clear  of  the  iron  one. 

The  first  shot  from  *  *Big  Will"  wasa  dummy 
cast-iron  shell  weighing  six  hundred  pounds, 
and  was  levelled  with  such  unerring  aim  at 
the  wooden  taiget  as  to  smash  it  literally  to 
powder.  The  elevation  of  tho  piece  in  this 
instance  was  2  dogs.  5  mins.,  and  the  charge 
seventy  pounds.  The  next  shot  was  a  steel 
shell  witn  a  cast-iron  head  weighing  six  hun- 
dred and  ten  pounds,  and  containing  no  less 
than  twenty-four  pounds  of  powder,  wliich  is 
only  four-fifths  of  its  normal  charge.  Before 
firing  this  shot  a  consultation  took  place 
among  the  artilleriHts  present  as  to  the  eleva- 
tion to  be  given,  it  having  been  discovered 
that  the  wooden  target  demolished  by  the 
firstshot  had  been  moored  at  ten  hundred  and 
twenty  yards  instead  of  at  one  thousand  as 
bad  been  originally  intended.  After  some 
discussion,  the  gun  was  fired  at  2  degs.  10 
mins.  elevation,  the  shell  passing  just  over  the 
top  of  the  target,  a  little  to  the  right  of  the 
central  line.  The  next  two  shots — live  steel 
shells  similar  in  all  respects  to  No.  2— de- 
monstrated in  a  most  surprising  way  the  won- 
derful accuracy  of  the  gun  in  obeying  the 
slightest  change  in  elevation.  For  shot  No. 
3  tnc  piece  was  depressed  to  2  degs.  3  mins., 
the  shell  passing  through  the  exact  centre  of 
the  top  of  the  target,  and  carrying  away  a 
piece  of  the  wood  framing  of  a  semi-circular 
shape.  The  fourth  shot  was  fired  at  only  3 
mins.  less  elevation,  and  struck  the  target 
■f  near  the  centre  as  posMihlc,  making  day- 
light through  it,  and  exploding  at  the  very 
Boment  of  impact.  Those  who  did  not  mind 
getting  a  wet  jacket  from  the  suray  made  a 
rush  for  the  boaits,  tho  more  pruuent  making 
use  of  the  steamtug  Bustler.    On  boarding 


the  target,  the  havoc  made  by  the  ponderow 
missile  was  found  to  have  surpassed  all  ex- 
pectation. A  hole  two  feet  by  twenty  inches 
Jrawned  in  the  foor-and-a-lialf-inch  plate, 
evel  with  and  a  few  inches  on  the  left  of  the 
bull's  eye.  The  teak  Wking  was  splintered 
into  fragments  from  the  size  of  a  cocoa-nnt 
to  the  merest  fibre,  and  the  three-four th-incb 
plates  and  one  of  the  ribs  were  completely  torn 
away  like  so  much  paper.  In  front,  below 
the  hole,  there  lay  a  nuge  mass  of  iron  plate, 
weighing  three  or  four  hundredweight,  and 
looking  like  a  piece  of  crumpled  black  rag. 
The  plate  above  the  one  which  wns  pierced 
was  started  from  its  place  and  bulged  out- 
ward, nearly  the  whole  of  the  bolts  holding 
it  to  the  target  being  broken  away. 

At  first  it.  had  been  intended  to  try  the  ef- 
fects of  the  GOO-pounder  upon  the  'Warrior 
target  at  two  thousand  yards,  but  the  first 
blow  at  one  thousand  yards  so  disabled  it  as 
to  render  a  new  target  necessary. 

On  returning  to  the  firing-point  the  300- 
pounder  was  next  tried,  four  shots  being 
lircd  ;  but  owing  to  peveral  causes  only  one  of 
them  took  effect.  The  charges  for  this  gun 
were  found  to  lie  a  few  inches  short,  the  con- 
sequence of  which  was  that  in  three  instances 
the  target  was  missed.  At  the  fourth  shot, 
the  clmrgc  for  which  was  of  the  proper  size, 
the  shell  struck  the  right  top  corner  of  the 
plate,  smashing  but  not  penetrating  it.  Tbo 
slight  effect  taken  by  this  shot  was  no  doabt 
greatly  owing  to  the  target  having  been 
slewed  round  to  an  angle  of  nearly  forty  de- 
grees with  the  Vine  of  fire  by  the  fourth  shell 
Irom  *«  Big  Will."  This  concluded-thc firing 
for  the  day. 

When  the  tide  had  ebbed  sufficiently  many 
of  those  present  revisited  the  smashed  target. 
All  around  it,  to  the  extent  of  two  hundred  or 
three  hundred  feet,  lay  masses  of  iron  and 
steel  of  different  sizes,  which  gave  one  a  pep- 
feet  idea  of  the  damage  that  would  have  been 
caused  to  the  **  between  decks  "  and  opposite 
side  of  any  vessel  unlucky  enough  to  receive 
such  a  shot.  On  closely  examining  the  breach 
made,  it  seemed  clear  that  the  projectile  must 
have  exploded  when  alwut  half-way  through 
the  target.  This  was  made  peculiarly  evi- 
dent by  the  way  in  which  the  hole  gradually 
enlarged  after  passing  through  the  outer  iron 
plate,  and  by  the  appearance  of  the  splinters 
in  the  teak  backing.  One  of  the  massive 
balks  of  timber  was  split  in  two,  another  was 
blown  upwards  apparently  by  the  mere  force 
of  the  explosion.  In  the  mischief  done,  every- 
thing l>etokened  a  great  excess  of  power; 
there  is  consequently  every  certainty  of  the 
effect  being  almost  equally  great  air  two  thou- 
sand yards,  as  the  velocity  of  the  shot  at  tbst 
distance  is  only  diminished  by  about  one  hoo- 
drcd  and  twenty  feet  per  minote. 
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COnSIlf    PHILLI8. 


PART  nr. 
When  1  went  over  on  Easter-Day  I  heard  the 
chapel-gossips  complimenting  Cousin  Holman 
-on  her  daughter's  blooming  looks,  quite  forgct- 
.  ful  of  their  sinister  prophecies  three  months 
before.    And  I  looked  at  Phillis,  and  did  not 
wonder  at  their  words.    I  had  not  seen  her 
since  the  day  after  Christmas-Day.     I  .had 
left  the  Ilope  Farm  only  a  few  hours  after  I 
had  told  her  the  news  which  had  quickened 
ber  heart  into  renewed  life  and  vigor.    The 
•  remembrance  of  our  con?ersation  in  the  cow- 
house was  vividly  in  my  mind  as  I  looked  at 
her  when  her  bright,  healthy  appearance  was 
remarked  upon.    As  her  eyes  met  mine,  our 
mutual  recollections  flashed  intelligence  from 
one  to  the  other.    She  turned  away,  her  color 
heightening  as  she  did  so.    She  seemed  to  be 
shy  of  me  for  the  first  few  hours  after  our 
meeting,  and  I  felt  rather  vexed  with  her  for 
her  conscious  avoidance  of  me  after  my  long 
absence.     I  had  stepped  a  little  out  of  my 
Qsual  line  in  telling  her  what  I  did ;  not  that 
I  had  received  any  charge  of  secrecy,  or  given 
even  the  slightest  promise  to  Holdsworth  that 
,  I  would  not  repeat  his  words.    But  I  had  an 
uneasy  feeling  sometimes  when  I  thought  of 
what  I  had  done  in  the  excitement  of  seeing 
Phillis  so  ill  and  in  so  much  trouble.     I 
meant  to  have  told  Holdsworth  when  I  wrote 
next  to  him;  but  when  I  had  my  half-finished 
letter  before  me,  I  sat  with  my  pen  in  my 
hand  hesitating.     I  had  more  scruple  in  re- 
vealing what  I  had  found  out  or  guessed  at 
of  irhillis's  secret  than  in  repeating  to  her  his 
spoken  words.    I  did  not  think  I  had  any 
right  to  say  out  to  him  what  I  believed ; 
namely,  that  she  loved  him  dearly,  and  had 
felt  his  absence  even  to  the  injury  of  her 


mon  regard ;  and  a  iliglit  Vot  i 
tion  of  Phillis  herself,  dbowing  that  she  stood 
single  and  alone  in  his  memotj.    TbsM  let- 
ters I  had  sent  on  to  the  minister,  for  be  was 
sure  to  care  for  them,  oven  sopposiog  lie  bad 
been  unacquainted  with  their  writer,  because 
they  were  so  clever  and  so  piotnrcsquely 
worded  that  they  brought,  as  it  were,  a  whiff 
of  foreign  atmosphere  into  bis  circamscribed 
life.    I  used  to  wonder  what  was  the  trade  or 
business  in  which  the  minister  would  not  bnve 
thriven,  mentally,  I  mean,  if  it  had  so  hap- 
pened that  ho  had  been  called  into  that  state. 
He  would  have  made  a  capital  engineer,  that 
I  know  ;  and  he  had  a  fancy  for  the  sea,  like 
many  other  land-locked  men  to  whom  the 
great  deep  is  a  mystery  and  a  fSMcination. 
He  read  law-books  with  relish ;  and,  onee 
happening  to  borrow  '*  De  Lolmo  on  the  Brit- 
ish Constitution"  (or  some  such  title),  he 
talked  about  jurisprudent  till  he  was  for  be- 
yond my  depth.    But  to  return  io  Holds* 
worth's  letters.     When  the  minister  sent 
them  back  be  also  wrote  out  a  list  of  ques- 
tions suggested  by  their  perusal,  whioh  I  mm 
to  pass  on  in  my  answers  to  Holdsworth,  un- 
til I  thought  of  suggesting  a  direct  corre- 
spondcnco  between  the  two.    That  was  the 
state  of  things  as  regarded  the  absent  one 
when  I  went  to  the  farm  for  my  Easter  visit, 
and  when  I  found  Phillis  in  that  state  of  sbj 
reserve  towards  me  which  I  have  named  be- 
fore.   I  thought  she  was  ungrateful ;   for  I 
was  not  quite  sure  if  I  had  done  wisely  in 
having  told  her  what  I  did.    I  had  commit. 
ted  a  fault,  or  a  folly  perhaps,  and  all  for  her 
sake ;  and  hero  was  she,  lees  friends  with  mo 
than  she  had  ever  been  before.    This  little 
estrangement  only  lasted  a  few  hours.    I 


health.    Yet  to  explain  what  I  had  done  ir   think  that  as  soon  as  she  felt  pretty  sure  of 


telling  her  how  he  had  spoken  about  her  that 
last  night,  it  would  be  necessary  to  give  my 
reasons,  so  I  had  settled  within  myself  V 
leave  it  alone.  As  she  had  told  me  she  should 
like  to  hear  all  the  details  and  fuller  particu- 
lars and  more  explicit  declarations  first  from 
him,  so  he  should  have  the  pleasure  of  ex- 
tracting the  delicious  tender  secret  from  her 
maidenly  lips.  I  would  not  betray  my  guesses, 
my  surmises,  my  all-but-certain  knowledge 
of  the  state  of  her  heart.  I  had  received  two 
letters  from  him  after  he  had  settled  to  his 
business ;  they  were  full  of  life  and  energy ; 
but  in  each  there*  had  been  a  message  to  the 
fitmily  at  the  Hope  Farm  of  more  than  oom- 


Jiere  being  no  recurrence,  either  by  word, 
look,  or  allusion,  to  the  one  subject  that  was 
predominant  in  her  mind,  she  came  back  to 
her  old  sisterly  ways  with  me.  She  had  mocb 
to  tell  mo  of  her  own  familiar  interests;  bow 
Rover  had  been  ill,  and  how  anxious  they  bad 
all  of  them  been,  and  how,  after  some  litde 
discussion  between  her  father  and  ber,  both 
equally  grieved  by  the  sufferings  of  the  old 
dog,  he  had  been  **  remembered  in  the  house- 
hold prayers,''  and  how  he  bad  begun  to  get 
better  only  the  very  next  day,  and  then  she 
would  have  led  me  into  a  conversation  on  tbe 
right  ends  of  prayer,  and  on  special  provi- 
dences, and  I  know  not  what ;  only  I  '*  jibbed  " 


like  tbisir  old  Ottrl-b6rae,  and  refused  to  stir 
a  step  in  that  direction.  Then  we  talked 
aiwat  the  different  broods  of  chickens,  and 
■be  showed  me  the  hens  that  were  good  moth- 
en,  and  told  me  the  characters  of  all  the 
poultry  with  the  utmost  good  faith ;  and  in 
all  good  faith  I  listened,  for  I  believe  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  all  she  said. 
And,  then  wo  strolled  on  into  the  wood  be- 
yood  tho  osh-meadow,  and  both  of  us  sought 
for  early  primroses,  and  tho  fresh,  green  crin- 
kled leaves.  She  was  not  afraid  of  being 
alone  with  roe  adcr  the  first  day.  £  never 
saw  her  so  lovely,  or  so  hoppy.  I  think  she 
hardly  knew  why  she  was  so  happy  all  the 
time.  I  can  see  her  now,  standing  under  the 
budding  branches  of  the  gray  trees,  over 
which  a  tinge  of  green  seemed  to  be  deepen- 
ing day  after  day,  her  sun-bonnet  fallen  back 
on  her  neck,  her  hands  full  of  delicnto  wood- 
flowers,  quite  unconscious  of  my  gaze,  but 
intent  on  sweet  mockery  of  some  bird  in 
neighboring  bush  or  tree.  She  had  the  art  of 
warbling,  and  replying  to  the  notes  of  differ- 
ent birds,  and  knew  their  song,  their  habits 
and  wajTS,  more  accurately  than  any  ono  else 
I  ever  knew.  '  She  hod  often  done  it  at  my 
request  the  spring  before  ;  but  this  year  she 
really  gurgled  and  whistled  and  warbled  just 
as  they  did,  out  of  the  very  fulness  and  joy 
of  her  heart.  She  was  more  than  ever  the 
very  apple  of  her  father's  eye  ;  her  mother 
gave  her  both  her  own  shore  of  love,  and  that 
of  the  dead  child  who  had  died  in  infancy.  I 
have  heard  Cousin  llolman  murmur,  after  a 
long,  dreamy  look  at  PhMlis,  and  teH  herself 
bow  like  she  was  growing  to  Johnnk;,  and 
eootbe  herself  with  plaintive,  inarticulate 
sounds,  and  many  gentle  shakes  of  the  head, 
for  the  aching  HenHe;of  loss  she  would  never 
get  over  in  this  wjrld.  Tiic  old  servants 
about  tho  place  hod  tho  dumb  loyal  attach- 
mont  to  tho  child  of  the  land,  common  tu 
most  agricultural  laborers ;  not  often  stirred 
into  activity  or  expression.  My  Cousin  Phil- 
lis  was  like  a  rose  that  had  come  to  full  bloom 
on  a  sunny  side  of  a  lonely  house,  sheltered 
from  storms.  I  have  read  in  some  book  of 
poetry- 

••  A  mnid  whom  there  wore  none  to  praise. 
And  very  few  to  love.'* 

And  somehow,  those  lines  always  remind  me 
of  Phillis ;  yet  they  were  not  true  of  her 
•ither.    I  never  heard  her  praised ;  and  out 
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of  her  own  household  there  were  very  few  to 


love  her ;  but  though  no  one  spoke  out  their 
approbation,  she  always  did  right  in  her  par- 
ents' eyes,  out  of  her  natural  simple  goodness 
and  wisdom.  Iloldsworth's  name  w:i8  never 
mentioned  between  us  when  we  were  alone  ; 
but  I  had  sent  on  his  letters  to  the  minister, 
as  I  have  said  ;  and  more  than  once  ho  began 
to  talk  about  our  absent  friend,  when  lie  was 
smoking  his  pipe  after  the  day's  work  was 
done.  Then  Phillis  hung  her  head  a  little 
over  her  work,  and  listened  in  silence. 

<<  £  miss  him  more  than  1  thought  for ;  no 
offence  to  you,  Paul.  £  said  once  his  com- 
pany wa^  like  dram-drinking  ;  that  was  be- 
fore £  knew  bun  ;  and  perhaps  £  spoke  in  a 
spirit  of  judgment.  To  some  men's  minds 
everything  presents  itself  strongly,  and  they 
speak  accordingly  ;  and  so  did  -  be.  And  I 
thought  in  my  vanity  of  censorship  that  his 
were  not  true  and  sober  words  ;  they  would 
not  have  been  if  £  had  used  them,  but  they 
were  so  to  a  man  of  his  class  of  perceptions. 
£  thought  of  the  measure  with  which  £  had 
been  meting  to  him  when  Brother  Robinson 
was  here  last  Thursday,  and  told  me  that  a 
poor  little  quotation  £  was  making  from  tho 
Gcorgics  savored  of  vain  babbling  and  profane 
heathenism.  £lo  went  so  far  as  to  say  that, 
by  learning  other  languages  tlian  our  own, 
we  were  flying  in  the  face  of  the  Lord's  pur- 
pose when  he  had  said,  at  the  building  of 
the  Tower  of  Babel,  that  he  would  confound 
their  languages  so  that  they  should  not  under- 
stand each  other's  speech.  As  Brotlier  Rob- 
inson was  to  me,  so  was  1  to  the  quick  wits, 
bright  senses,  and  ready  words  of  ££oldH- 
worth." 

The  first  little  cloud  upon  my  peace  came 
in  tho  shape  of  a  letter  from  Canada,  in  which 
there  were  two  or  three  sentences  that  troubled 
me  more  than  they  ought  to  have  dune,  to  judge 
merely  from  the  words  employed.  It  was 
this  :  '*  £  should  feel  dreary  enough  in  this 
out-of-the  way  place  if  it  were  not  for  a  friend- 
ship £  have  formed  with  a  French  Canadian 
of  the  name  of  Ventadour.  lie  and  liin  family 
are  a  great  resource  to  me  in  the  long  even- 
ings. £  never  heard  such  d<'li(*iouB  vocal  mu- 
sic as  the  voices  of  these  Ventadour  Ixiys  and 
girls  in  their  part-songs  :  and  the  foreign 
element  retained  in  their  characttM-s  and  man- 
ner of  living  reminds  me  of  rhhc  of  tlie  hap- 
piest days  of  my  life.  Lucille,  the  second 
daughter,  is  curiously  like  Phillis  ££olmaD/* 
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Id  vain  I  said  to  myself  that  it  was  probably 
this  likeness  that  made  him  take  pleasure  in 
the  society  of  the  Ventadour  family.  In  vain 
I  told  my  anxious  fancy  that  nothing  could 
be  more  natural  than  this  intimacy,  and  that 
there  was  no  si^n  of  its  leading  to  any  conse- 
quence that  ought  to  disturb  me.  I  had  a 
presentiment,  and  I  was  disturbed ;  and  I 
could  not  rcas(m  it  away.  I  dare  say  my 
presentiment  was  rendered  more  presistent 
and  keen  by  the  doubts  which  would  force 
themselves  into  my  mind,  ns  to  whether  I  had 
done  well  in  repenting  Holds  worth's  words 
to  Phillis.  llcr  state  of  vivid  happiness  this 
summer  was  markedly  different  to  the  peace- 
ful serenity  of  former  days.  If  in  my  thought- 
fulness  at  noticing  this  1  caught  her  eye,  she 
blushed  and  sparkled  all  over,  guessing  that  I 
was  reinemhering  our  joint  secret.  Her  eyes 
fell  I)efure  mine,  as  if  she  could  hardly  bear 
me  to  see  the  revelation  of  their  bright  glances. 
And  yet  I  considered  again,  and  comforted 
myself  hy  the  reflection  that,  if  this  change 
had  l)een  anything  more  than  my  silly  fancy, 
her  father  or  her  mother  would  have  perceived 
it.  But  they  went  on  in  tranquil  uncon- 
sciousness and  undisturbed  peace. 

A  change  in  my  own  life  was  quickly  ap- 
proaching. In  the  July  of  this  year  my  oc- 
cupation on  the railway  and  its  branches 

came  to  an  end.  The  lines  were  completed, 
and  I  was  to  leave shire,  to  return  to  Bir- 
mingham, where  there  was  a  niche  already 
provided  for  me  in  my  father's  prosperous 
business.  But  before  I  left  the  north  it  was 
an  understood  thing  amongst  us  all  that  I  was 
to  go  and  pay  a  vinit  of  some  weeks  at  the 
Ilofie  Farm.  My  father  was  as  much  pleased 
at  this  plan  as  I  was  ;  and  the  dear  family  of 
cousins  often  spoke  of  things  to  be  done,  and 
siglits  to  IjctOiown  me,  during  this  visit.  My 
want  of  wisdom  in  having  told  **  that  thing  *' 
(under  such  ambiguous  words  I  concealed 
the  injudicious  conlidonce  I  had  made  to  Phil- 
lis) was  the  only  drawlouck  to  my  anticipa- 
tions of  pleasure. 

The  ways  of  life  were  too  simple  at  the 
Hope  Farm  for  my  coming  to  them  to  make 
the  slightest  disturbance.  I  knew  my  room, 
like  a  son  of  the  house.  I  knew  the  regular 
course;  of  their  days,  and  that  1  was  expected 
to  fall  into  it,  like  one  of  the  family.  Deep 
summer  p<.'ace  brooded  over  the  place ;  the 
warm  g  )ldcn  air  was  filled  with  the  murmur 
of  insects  near   at  hand,  the  more  distant 
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sound  of  voices  out  in  the  fields^  the  ekv  far- 
away rumble  of  carts  over  the  sUmo-paved 
lanes  miles  away.  The  heat  was  too  great 
for  the  birds  to  be  singing ;  onlj  now  and 
then  one  might  hear  the  wood-pigeons  in 
the  trees  beyond  the  ash-field.  The  cattio 
stood  knee-deep  in  the  pond,  flicking  their 
tails  about  to  keep  off  the  flies.  The  minis- 
ter stood  in  the  hay-field,  without  hat  or  era- 
vat,  coat  or  waistcoat,  panting  and  smiling. 
Phillis  had  l)een  leading  the  row  of  fann* 
servants,  turning  the  swathes  of  fmgrant  bay 
with  measured  movement  She  went  to  ths 
end — to  the  hedge,  and  then,  throwing  down 
her  rake,  she  came  to  mo  wjth  her  free  sb- 
terly  welcome. 

**Go,  Paul !  *'  said  the  minister ;  »*  we  need 
all  hands  to  make  use  of  the  sunshine  to-daj. 
*  Whatsoever  thine  hand  findeth  %o  do,  do  it 
with  all  thy  might.*  It  will  he  a  healthy 
change  of  work  for  thee,  lad  ;  and  I  find  my 
best  rest  in  change  of  work." 

So  off  I  went,  a  willing  laborer,  following 
Phillis's  lead ;  it  was  the  primitive  distine- 
tion  of  rank;  the  boy  who  frightened  the 
sparrows  off  the  fruit  was  the  last  in  our  rear. 
We  did  not  leave  off  till  the  red  eon  was 
gone  down  behind  the  fir-trees  bordering  the 
common.  Then  wo  went  home  to  supper- 
prayers — to  bed ;  some  bird  singing  far  into 
the  night,  as  I  heard  it  through  mj  open 
window,  and  the  poultry  beginning  their 
clatter  and  cackle  in  the  earliest  morning. 
I  had  carried  what  luggage  I  immediatdv 
needed  with  me  from  my  h)dgings,  and  the 
rest  was  to  be  sent  by  the  carrier.  He 
brought  it  to  the  farm  betimes  that  morning, 
and  along  with  it  he  brought  a  letter  or  two 
that  had  arrived  since  I  had  left.  I  was 
talking  to  Cousin  Ilolman — about  mj  moth- 
er's ways  of  making  bread,  I  remember; 
Cousin  Ilolman  was  questioning  me,  and  had 
got  mo  far  1)eyond  ray  depth— in  the  house- 
place,  when  the  letters  were  brought  in  by 
one  of  the  men,  and  I  had  to  pay  the  carrier 
for  his  trouble  before  I  could  look  at  them. 
A  bill^a  Canadian  letter!  What  inatinet 
made  mo  so  thankful  that  I  was  alone  with 
my  dear,  unoltservant  cousin?  What  made 
me  hurry  them  away  into  my  coot-pocket? 
1  do  not  know.  I  felt  strange  and  sick,  and 
made  irrelevant  answers,  I  am  afraid.  Then 
I  went  to  my  rmim,  ostensibly  to  carry  upay 
lK)ses.  I  Silt  on  the  side  of  my  bed  and 
opened  my  letter  from  Iloldswortb .    It  I 
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to  me  as  if  I  had  read  its  contents  beforehand  into  hunches  of  bread  for  the  hungry  kbor- 
koew  exactly  what  he  had  got  to  say.  1  ers  who  might  come  in  any  minute,  for  tho 
knew  he  was  going  to  be  married  to  Lucille  '  heavy  thunder-clouds  were  overspreading  tho 
Ventadour ;  nay,  that  he  was  married ;  for  '  sky.  She  loykcd  round  as  she  heard  my 
this  was  the  5th  of  July,  and  he  wrote  word  ]  step. 

that  his  marriage  was  fixed  to  take  place  on  '■  **You  should  have  been  in  the  field,  hclp- 
tho  29th  of  June.  I  knew  all  the  reasons  he  '  ing  with  the  hay,''  (iaid  she,  in  her  calm, 
gave,  all  the  raptures  he  went  into.  I  held  pleasant  voice.  I  Imd  heard  her  as  T  camo 
tho  letter  loosely  in  my  handn,  and  looked  .  near  the  houpc  softly  clianting  some  hymn- 
into  vacancy,  yet  I  saw  a  chaffinches  nest  on  ■  tune,  and  the  peaoefulncHS  of  that  seemed  to 
tbo  lichen-covered  trunk  of  an  old  apple-tree  ;  bo  brooding  over  her  now. 

It  looks  as  if  it  vras 


opposite  my  window,  and  wiw  the  mother- 
bird  come  fluttering  in  to  feed  her  brood, — 
and  yet  I  did  not  see  it,  altliough  it  seemed 
to  me  afterwards  as  if  I  could  have  drawn 
every  fibre,  every  feather.     I  wus  stirred  up 


**  Perhaps  I  phould. 
going  to  rain." 

"Yes;  there  is  thunder  about.  Mother 
has  had  to  go  to  bed  with  one  of  her  bad 
headaches.  Now  you  are  come  in — '* 
to  action  by  the  merry  pound  of  voices  and  **Philli8,'*  said  1,  rushing  ot  my  subject 
the  clamp  of  rustic  feet  coming  home  for  the  and  interrupting  her,  **  I  went  a  long  walk 
mid-day  meal.  I  knew  1  must  go  down  to  '  to  think  over  a  letter  T  had  this  morning — a 
dinner ;  I  knew,  too,  I  must  tell  Phillis  ;  for,  ,  letter  from  Canada.  You  don't  know  how  it 
in  his  happy  egotism,  his  new-fungled  fop- '  has  grieved  me.''  I  held  it  out  to  her  as  I 
pery,  Iloldsworth  liad  put  in  a  P.S.,  saying  ppoke.  Her  color  chonged  a  little,  but  it  was 
that  ho  should  send  wedding-cards  to  me  and  •  more  the  reflection  of  my  face,  I  think,  than 
aome  other  Hornby  and  Kltham  acquaint- '  because  she  formed  any  definite  idea  from  my 
ances,  and  *'to  his  kind  friends  at  Hope  I  words.  Still  she  did  not  take  the  letter.  I 
Farm."     Phillis    had    faded    away   to  one  i  had  to  bid  her  read  it,  before  she  quite  nn- 


among  several  '*  kind  friends."  I  don't  know 
how  1  got  through  dinner  that  day.  I  re- 
member forcing  myself  to  eat,  and  talking 
hard  ;  but  1  also  recollect  the  wondering  look 
in  the  minister's  eyes.  He  was  not  one  to 
think  evil  without  cause;  but  many  a  one 
would  have  taken  me  fnr  drunk.     As  soon 


derstood  what  I  wished.  She  sat  down  rather 
suddenly  as  she  received  it  into  her  hands, 
and,  spreading  it  on  the  dresser  before  her, 
she  rested  her  forehead  on  the  palms  of  her 
hands,  her  arms  supported  on  the  table,  her 
figure  a  little  averted,  and  her  countenanoo 
thus  shaded.     1  looked  out  of  tlie  open  win- 


as  I  decently  could  1  left  the  table,  saying  1  i  dow ;  my  heart  was  very  heavy.  How  peace- 
would  go  out  for  a  walk.  At  first  I  must !  ful  it  all  seemed  in  the  farmyard  !  Peace  and 
bavo  tried  to  stun  reflection  by  rapid  walk- !  plenty.  How  still  and  deep  was  the  silence 
iDg,  fori  had  lost  myself  on  the  higli  moor- j  of  the  house!  Tick- tick  went  the  unseen 
lands  far  Iwyond  the  fain  11  in  r,  gorm'-covere<l  j  clock  on  the  wide  staircase.  I  had  heard  tho 
common,,  before  I  was  obligrd  lor  very  weari-  •■  rustle  once,  when  she  turned  over  the  page 


1  to  slacken  my  pace.     I  kept  wishing—  '  of  thin  paper.     She  must  have  read  to  the 

oh!  how  fervently  wishing— I  had  never  com- (end,  yet  she  did  not  move,  or  say  a  word, 
mitted  that  blunder;  that  t!ie  one  little  half-  ■  or  even  sigh.  I  kept  on  looking  out  of  the 
boor's  indiscretion  could  b<'  blotted  out.  Al-  j  window,  my  hands  in  my  pockets.  I  wonder 
temating  with  this  was  anger  a<^ainst  Holds-  i  how  long  that  time  rt*ally  was?  It  seemed 
worth  ;  unjust  enough,  I  dare  say.  I  supp)se  '  to  me  interminable — unlicamble.  At  length 
I  stayed  in  that  solitary  jilaw  for  a  good  hour  \  I  looked  round  at  her.     She  must  have  felt 


or  more,  and  tlien  I  turned  homewards,  re- 
solving to  get  over  the  telling  Phillis  at  the 
first  opportunity,  but  shrinking  from  the  ful- 
filment of  my  res4>lution  so  much  that  when 
I  came  into  the  house  and  saw  Phillis  (doors 
and  windows  open  wide  in  the  sultry  weather) 
aloDC  in  the  kitchen,  I  Ix^came  quite  sick  with 
apprehension.  She  was  standing  by  the 
drcaser,  cutting  up  a  great  household  loaf 
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my  look,  for  she  changed  her  attitude  with  a 
quick,  sharp  movement,  and  eauglit  my  eyes. 
**I)on't  look  so  sorry,  Paul,''  she  said. 
** Don't,  pleas(>.  I  can't  bear  it.  There  is 
nothing  to  be  sorry  for.  I  think  not,  nt 
least.  You  have  not  done  wrong,  at  any 
rate."  I  felt  that  I  groaned,  but  I  don't 
think  she  heard  me.  *».\nd  he,— there's  no 
wrong  in  his  marrying,  is  there*/    Tm  sure 
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I  hope  he'll  be  happy.  Oh !  how  I  hope  it!  " 
These  Inst  words  were  like  a  wail ;  but  I  be- 
lieve she  was  afraid  of  breakiiij;  down,  for  she 
changed  the  key  in  whieli  she  spoke,  and 
linrried  on.  **  Lucille — that's  our  English 
Lucy,  I  suppose?  Lucille  Holdsworth  !  It's 
a  pretty  name  ;  and  I  hope —  I  forget  what  I 
was  going  to  say.  Oh  !  it  was  this.  Paul, 
I  think  we  need  never  speak  about  this  again  ; 
only  remember  you  are  not  to  bo  sorry.  You 
have  not  done  wrong ;  you  have  been  very, 
very  kind  ;  and  if  I  see  you  looking  grieved  I 
don't  know  what  I  might  do ;  I  might  break 
down,  you  know." 

1  think  she  was  on  the  point  of  doing  bo 
then,  but  the  dark  storm  came  dashing  down, 
and  the  thunder-cloud  broke  right  above  the 
house,  as  it  seemed.  Her  mother,  roused  from 
sleep,  called  out  for  Phillis ;  the  men  and 
women  from  the  hayficld  came  running  into 
shelter,  drenched  through.  The  minister  fol- 
lowed, Hmiling,  and  not  unpleasantly  excited 
by  the  war  of  elements ;  for,  by  dint  of  hard 
work  through  the  long  summer's  day,  the 
greater  part  of  the  hay  was  safely  housed  in 
the  barn  in  the  field.  Once  or  twice  in  the 
succeeding  bustle  I  came  across  Phillis,  al- 
ways busy,  and,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  always 
/loing  the  right  thing.  When  I  was  alone  in 
my  own  room  at  night  I  allowed  myself  to 
(tH'l  rclicYt^d-;  and  to  bulicve  that  the  worst 
\v:i^  ovtT,  aiii  was  not  so  very  bad  after  all. 
i>ut  the  mccecding  days  were  very  miHcrable. 
S  )ni<ti:neK  I  thought  it  must  be  my  fancy  that 
falisely  i \prch?entcd  Phillis  to  me  as  stmngely 
ehan«^(Ml,  for  surely,  if  this  idea  of  mine  was 
well  lounded,  her  parents — her  father  and 
mother — her  own  lk'P.h  and  blood  —  would 
have  \)ccn  the  first  to  p?Tceive  it.  Yet  they 
went  on  in  their  hor.sch.old  peace  and  C(mtent ; 
if  anytljing,  a  little  nu)re  cheerfully  than 
usual,  for  the  **  harvoFt  of  the  finjt-fruits,''  as 
the  minister  called  it,  l.r.d  been  more  l>ounte- 
ous  than  usual,,  and  there  wsis  plenty  all 
ji round  in  which  the  huinblcst  laborer  was 
made  to  hl'.iin?.  Aft<'r  the  i)iw.  ihuinlor-L-torm, 
i'lxmv,  oiu?  or  two  lovely  i-eren'»  sumuKT  days, 
during  whio'i  the  hny  was  all  rr.rried  ;  and 
then  s;ieeee«lf.:d  long  rt)ft  raiuo  rdliiig  the  ears 
of  et)rn,  and  causing  the  mown  gra:<H  to  spring 
afresh.  Tlie  minister  allowed  himself  a  few 
more  hours  of  relaxation  and  homo  enjoyment 
than  usual  during  this  wet  spell ;  hard  earth- 
bound  frost  was  his  winter  holiday ;  these 
wet  days,  after  tho  hay  harvest,  his  summer 


holiday.  We  sat  with  open  windows,  the 
fragrance  and  the  freBbness  called  oot  by 
the  soft-falling  rain  filling  the  booBe-place ; 
while  tho  quiet,  ceaseless  patter  among  the 
leaves  outside  ought  to  have  bad  tho  eame 
lulling  effect  as  all  other  gentlo  perpetual 
sounds,  such  as  mill-wheels  and  bubbling 
springs,  have  on  the  nerves  of  happy  people. 
But  two  of  us  were  not  happy.  I  was  sure 
enough  of  myself,  for  one.  I  was  worse  than 
sure,— I  was  wretchedly  anxious  about  Phil- 
lis. Ever  since  that  day  of  the  thunder-storm 
there  had  l>een  a  new,  sharp,  discordant  sound 
to  me  in  her  voice,  a  sort  of  jangle  in  her  tone : 
and  her  restless  eyes  had  no  quietness  in 
them ;  and  her  color  came  and  went  with- 
out a  cause  that  I  could  find  out.  The 
minister,  happy  in  ignorance  of  what  most 
concerned  him,  brought  out  his  books,  his 
learned  volumes  and  classics.  Whether  he 
read  and  talked  to  Phillis,  or  to  me,  I  do  not 
know ;  but  feeling  by  instinct  that  she  was 
not,  could  not  be,  attending  to  the  peaceful 
details,  so  strange  and  foreign  to  the  turmoil 
in  her  heart,  I  forced  myself  to  listen,  and  if 
possible  to  understand. 

**  Look  here  !  "  said  the  minister,  tapping 
the  old  vellum-bound  book  he  held  ;  **  in  the 
first  Giorgic  he  speaks  of  rolling  and  irriga- 
tion ;  a  little  further  on  he  insists  on  choice 
of  the  best  seed,  and  advises  us  to  keep  tho 
drains  clear.  Again,  no  Scotch  farmer  could 
give  shrewder  advice  than  to  cut  light  mead- 
ows while  the  dew  is  on,  even  though  it  in- 
volve nightwork.  It  is  all  living  truth  in  these 
days."  He  began  beating  time  with  a  ruler 
up(jn  his  knee,  to  some  Latin  lines  he  read 
aloud  just  then.  I  suppose  the  monotonouH 
chant  irritated  Phillis  to  some  irregular  en- 
ergy, for  I  remember  tho  quick  knotting  and 
breaking  of  the  thread  with  which  she  was 
sewing.  I  never  hear  that  snap  repeated  now, 
without  suspiKiting  some  sting  or  stab  troub- 
ling the  heart  of  the  worker.  Cousin  llol- 
man,  at  her  peaceful  knitting,  noticed  tbcrca- 
'^on  why  Phillis  had  so  constantly  to  interrupt 
the  ])rogress  of  her  seam. 

''  It  is  had  thread,  I'm  afraid,  "  she  said. 
in  a  gentle,  sympathetic  voice.  But  it  was 
too  m\u'\\  for  Piiillis. 

"The  til  read  is  had— evcri'thing  is  bad — 
I  am  Fo  tired  of  it  all !  "  And  she  put  down 
her  work,  and  hastily  left  the  room.  I  do 
not  Hui)pose  that  in  all  her  life  Phillis  had 
ever  shown  so  much  temper  before.     In  many 
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a  £uDily  the  tone,  the  manner,  would  not 
have  been  noticed ;  but  here  it  fell  with  a 
flharp  surprise  upon  the  sweet,  calm  atmos- 
phere of  home.  The  minister  put  down  ruler 
and  book,  and  pu:>r'^  his  spectacles  up  to  his 
forehead.  The  mother  looked  distressed  for 
a  moment,  and  then  smoothed  her  features 
nnd  said,  in  an  explanatory  tone,  **  It^s  the 
weather,  I  think.  Some  people  feel  it  differ- 
ent to  others.  It  always  brings  on  a  headache 
with  me."  She  got  up  to  follow  her  daugh- 
ter, but  half-way  to  the  door  she  thought 
better  of  it,  and  came  back  to  her  seat. 
Good  mother !  she  hoped  the  better  to  conceal 
the  unusual  spirt  of  temper,  by  pretending 
not  to  take  much  notice  of  it.  * '  Go  on ,  min- 
ister,*' she  said  ;  **  it  is  very  interesting  what 
you  are  reading  about,  and  when  I  don*t  quite 
understand  it,  I  like  the  sound  of  your  voice." 
So  he  went  on,  but  languidly  and  irregularly, 
nnd  beat  no  more  time  with  his  ruler  to  any 
[jatin  lines.  When  the  dusk  came  on,  early 
that  July  night  because  of  the  cloudy  sky, 
Phillis  came  softly  back,  making  as  though 
nothing  had  happened.  She  took  up  her 
work,  but  it  was  too  dark  to  do  many  stitches; 
and  she  dropped  it  soon.  Then  I  saw  how 
her  hand  stole  into  her  mother's,  and  how 
this  latter  fondhnl  it  with  quiet  little  caresses, 
while  the  minitstcr,  as  fully  aware  as  I  was  to 
this  tender  j)antomime,  went  on  talking  in  a 
happier  tone  of  voice  about  things  as  uninter- 
I'sting  to  him,  at  the  time,  I  verily  believe, 
as  they  were  to  me  ;  and  that  is  saying  a  good 
deal,  and  shows  how  much  more  real  what 
was  passing  Ixiforo  him  was,  even  to  a  fanner, 
than  the  agricultural  oustoinsof  the  ancients. 

I  n^memher  one  thing  more, — an  attack 
which  IJetty  the  servant  Tnade  upon  me  one 
day  as  I  came  in  through  the  kitchc^n  where 
nhe  was  churning,  and  nt(»]-peil  to  ask  her  for 
a  drink  of  buttermilk. 

**  I  say,  Cousin  Paul'-  (she  had  adopted 
the  fiimily  hal)it  of  ad<irepj?ing  me  generally 
ati  Cousin  Paul,  nnd  always  Hp<iiking  of  mej 
in  that  form),  **R)mcthin;];'H  anntss  with  our i 
Phillis,  and  I  reckon  you've  a  good  guepnl 
what  it  is.  iSIie's  not  one  to  take  up  wi'  Hueh  I 
as  you"  (not  eoniplimentary,  but  that  IU.*tty  I 
never  was,  even  to  tlioso  f  )r  whom  she  [v\t 
the  highest  rehjxjct),  ''but  I'd  as  lief  yon  i 
Iloldswort?!  had  never  come  iiwir  us.  So 
there  you've  a  bit  o'  my  mind." 

And  a  very  unsatisfactory  bit  it  was.  I 
did  not  know  what  to  answer  to  the  glimpse 
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at  the  real  state  of  the  ease  implied  in  the 
shrewd  woman's  speech  ;  so  I  tried  to  put  her 
off  by  assuming  surprise  at  her  first  asser- 
tion. 

**  Amiss  with  Phillis!  I  should  like  to 
know  why  you  think  anything  is  wrong  with 
her.  She  looks  as  blooming  as  any  one  can 
do." 

**  Poor  lad!  you're  but  a  big  child  after 
all ;  and  you've  likely  never  beared  of  a  fe- 
ver-flush. But  you  know  better  nor  that, 
my  fine  fellow  !  so  don^t  think  for  to  put  me 
off  wi'  ])looms  and  blossoms  and  suchlike 
talk.  What  makes  her  walk  about  for  hours 
and  hours  o'  nights  when  she  used  to  bo 
abed  and  asleep?  I  sleep  next  room  to  her, 
and  hear  her  plain  as  can  be.  What  makes 
her  come  in  panting  and  ready  to  drop  into 
that  chair," — nodding  to  one  close  to  the 
door, — *'  and  it's  *  0  Betty,  some  water, 
please  '  ?  That's  the  way  she  comes  in  now, 
when  she  used  to  come  back  as  fresh  and 
bright  as  she  went  out.  If  yon  friend  o' 
yours  has  played  her  false,  he's  a  deal  for  t' 
answer  for ;  she's  a  lass  who's  as  sweet  and 
as  sound  as  a  nut,  and  the  very  apple  of  her 
father's  eye,  and  of  her  mother's,  too,  only 
wi'  her  she  ranks  second  to  the  minister. 
You'll  have  to  look  after  yon  chap,  for  I, 
for  one,  will  stand  no  wrong  to  our  Phillis." 

What  was  I  to  do,  or  to  say?  1  wanted  to 
justify  lloldsworth,  to  keep  Phillis's  secret, 
and  to  pacify  the  woman  all  in  the  same 
breath.  I  <lid  not  take  the  best  course  I'm 
afraid. 

**  I  don't  believe  Iloldsworth  ever  spoke  a 
word  of— of  love  to  her  in  all  his  life.  I'm 
sure  Im?  didn't." 

**Ay,  ay!  but  there's  eyes,  and  there's 
hands,  as  vrvW  as  tongues;  and  a  man  has 
two  o'  th'  one  and  but  one  o'  t'other." 

*' And  she's  so  young ;  do  you  suppose  her 
parents  would  not  have  seen  it?  " 

**Well!  if  you  axe  me  that,  I'll  say  out 
boldly  '  No.'  They'vccalled  her  '  the  child  ' 
Ko  long—*  the  child  '  is  always  their  name  for 
her  when  they  talk  on  her  between  them- 
Belves,  as  if  never  anybody  else  had  a  ewe- 
lamb  before  them — that  she's  grown  up  to  be 
a  woman  under  their  very  eyes,  and  they  look 
on  her  still  as  if  she  were  in  her  long  clothes. 
And  you  ne'er  heard  on  a  man  falling  in  lofo 
wi'  a  babby  in  long  clothes  ?  " 

''  No !  "  said  I,  half  laughing.  But  sbo 
went  OD  as  grave  as  a  judge. 
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"  Ay !  you  sec  you'll  laugh  at  the  bare 
tliought  on  it — and  I'll  be  bound  th'  minister, 
though  he's  not  a  laughing  man,  would  ha' 
sniggled  at  th'  notion  of  falling  in  love  wi' 
the  child.     Where's  Iloldsworth  off  to  ?  " 

**  Canada,"  said  I,  shortly. 

**  Canada  here,  Canada  there,"  she  re- 
plied, testily.  "  Tell  me  how  far  he's  off, 
instead  of  giving  me  your  gibberish.  Is  he 
a  two  days'  journey  away  ?  or  a  three  ?  or  a 
weelc?" 

**  He's  ever  so  far  off— three  weeks  at  the 
least,"  cried  I,  in  despair.  **  And  he's  either 
married  or  just  going  to  be.  So  there !  "  I 
expected  a  fresh  burst  of  anger.  But  no  ; 
the  matter  was  too  serious.  Betty  sat  down , 
and  kept  silence  for  a  minute  or  two.  She 
looked  so  miserable  and  downcast,  that  I 
could  not  help  going  on,  and  taking  her  a 
little  into  my  confidence. 

**  It  is  quite  true  what  I  said.  I  know  he 
never  spoke  a  word  to  her.  I  think  he  liked 
her,  but  it's  all  over  now.  The  best  thing 
we  can  do — the  best  and  kindest  for  her — and 
I  know  you  love  her,  Betty — " 

*'  I  nursed  her  in  my  arms  ;  I  gave  her  lit- 
tle brother  his  last  taste  o'  earthly  food,"  said 
Betty,  putting  her  apron  up  to  her  eyes. 

**WellI  don't  let  us  show  her  we  guess 
that  she  is  grieving ;  she'll  get  over  it  the 
sooner.  Her  father  and  mother  don't  even 
guess  at  it,  and  we  must  make  as  if  we  didn't. 
It's  too  late  now  to  do  anything  else." 

**  rU  never  let  on  ;  I  know  naught.  I've 
known  true  love  myscl',  in  my  day.  But  I 
wish  he'd  been  farred  before  he  ever  came 
near  this  house,  with  his  *  Please  Betty  '  this, 
and  *  Please  Betty  '  that,  and  drinking  up 
our  n(»w  milk  as  if  he'd  l)een  a  cat ;  I  hate 
Huch  heguiling  ways  !  " 

I  thought  it  was  as  well  to  let  her  exhaust 
herself  in  abusing  the  absent  Holdsworth  ; 
if  it  was  shabby  and  treacherous  in  me  I 
came  in  for  my  punishment  directly. 

**  It's  a  caution  to  a  man  how  he  goes 
about  beguiling.     Some  men  do  it  as  easy 
and  innocent  as  cooing  doves.     Don't  you  be  j 
none  of 'em,  my  lad.     Not  that  you've  got; 
the  gifts  to  do   it,  either ;  you're  no  great; 
shakes  to  look  at,  neither  for  figure,  nor  yet ; 
for  face,  and  it  would  need  be  a  deaf  adder  to  | 
be  taken  in  wi'your  words,  though  there  may  ■ 
be  no  great  harm  in  'em."    A  lad  of  nine- 
teen or  twenty  is  not  flattcrcxl  by  such  an 
outH9poken  opinion  even  from  the  oldest  and 


ugliest  of  her  sex ;  and  I  was  only  too  ^sd 
to  change  the  subject  by  my  repeated  iDJuno- 
tions  to  keep  Phillis's  secret!  Xbe  end  of  oar 
conversation  was  this  speech  of  hers : — 

<<  You  great  gaupus,  for  all  joa*re  called 
cousin  o'  th'  minister, — many  a  one  is  caned 
wi'  fools  for  cousins, — d'ye  think  I  can't  see 
sense  except  through  your  spectacles?  I 
give  you  leave  to  cut  out  my  tongue,  and 
nail  it  up  on  th'  barn-door  for  a  caution  to 
magpies,  if  I  let  out  on  that  poor  wench, 
either  to  herself,  or  any  one  that  is  hers, 
as  the  Bible  says.  Now  you've  heard  me 
speak  Scripture  language,  perhaps  joa'li  be 
content,  and  leave  me  my  kitchen  to  my- 
self." 

During  all  these  days,  from  the  5th  of  July 
to  the  17th,  I  must  have  forgotten  what  Holds- 
worth had  said  about  sending  cards.  And 
yet  I  think  I  could  not  have  quite  forgotten  ; 
but,  once  having  told.  Phillis  about  his  mar- 
riage, I  must  have  looked  upon  the  ader  con- 
sequence of  cards  as  of  no  importance.  At 
any  rate,  they  came  upon  me  as  a  surprise  at 
last.  The  penny-post  reform,  as  people  call 
it,  had  come  into  operation  a  short  time  be- 
fore ;  but  the  never-ending  stream  of  notes  and 
letters  which  seem  now  to  flow  in  upon  most 
households  had  not  yet  begun  its  course  ;  'at 
least  in  those  remote  parts.  There  was  a 
post-office  at  Hornby  and  an  old  fellow,  who 
stowed  away  the  few  letters  in  any  or  all  his 
pockets,  as  it  best  suited  him,  was  the  lett«v 
carrier  to  Ileathbridge  and  the  neighborhood. 
I  have  often  met  him  in  the  lanes  therea- 
bouts, and  asked  him  for  letters.  Sometimes 
I  have  come  upon  him,  sitting  on  the  hedge 
bank  resting  ;  and  he  has  begged  me  to  read 
him  an  address,  too  illegible  for  his  spectacled 
eyes  to  decipher.  When  I  used  to  inquire  if 
he  had  anything  for  me,  or  for  Holdsworth 
(he  was  not  particular  to  whom  he  gave  up  the 
letters,  so  that  he  got  rid  of  them  somehow, 
and  could  set  off  homewards) ,  he  would  aaj 
he  thought  that  he  had,  for  such  was  his  in- 
variable safe  form  of  answer ;  and  would 
fumble  in  breast-pocket,  waistcoat  pockets, 
breeches  pockets,  and,  as  a  last  resource,  in 
coat-tail  pockets  ;  and  at  length  try  to  com- 
fort me,  if  I  l(K>kcd  disappointed,  by  telling 
me  '*  Hoo  had  missed  this  toime,  but  ww 
sure  to  write  to-morrow ;  "  ««  Hoo  "  repre- 
senting an  imaginary  sweetheart. 

Sometimes  I  had  seen  the  minister  hr'tag 
home  a  letter  which  he  had  found  lying  for 
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bim  at  the  little  shop  that  was  the  poet-offico 
at  Qeatbbridge,  or  from  the  grander  cetab- 
lisbmeDt  at  Hornby.  Once  or  twice  Josiah, 
the  carter,  remembered  that  the  old  letter- 
carrier  had  trusted  him  w^ith  an  epistle  to 
"  Meaeter,"  as  they  had  met  in  the  lanes.  I 
think  it  must  have  been  about  ten  days  after 
my  arrival  at  the  farm,  and  my  talk  to  Phil- 
lis  cutting  bread  and  butter  at  the  kitchen 
dresser,  before  the  day  on  which  the  minister 
(Suddenly  spoke  at  the  dinner-table,  and 
said, — 

**  By  the  by,  Tvegot  a  letter  in  my  pocket. 
Reach  me  my  coat  here,  Phillis."  The 
weather  was  still  sultry,  and  for  coolness  and 
ease  the  minister  was  sitting  in  his  shirt- 
sleeves. **  I  went  to  Ileathbridgc  about  the 
paper  they  had  sent  me, — which  spoils  all  the 
pens, —  and  I  called  at  the  post-office,  and 
found  a  letter  for  me,  unpaid,  and  they  did  not 
like  to  trust  it  to  old  Zckiel.  Ay !  hero  it 
is  !  Now  we  shall  hear  news  of  Iloldsworth, 
— I  thought  I'd  keep  it  till  we  were  all  to- 
gether." My  heart  seemed  to  stop  beating, 
and  I  hung  my  head  over  my  plate,  not  dar- 
ing to  look  up.  What  would  come  of  it  now? 
What  was  Phillis  doing?  How  was  she 
looking?  A  moment  of  suspense, — and  then 
he  spoke  again.  **  Why  !  what's  this?  Here 
are  two  visiting  tickets  with  his  name  on,  no 
writing  at  all.  No!  it's  not  his  name  on 
both.  Mrs.  Iloldsworth  !  The  young  man 
has  gone  and  got  married."  I  lifted  my 
head  at  these  words  ;  I  could  not  help  l«)ok- 
ing  just  for  one  instant  at  Phillis.  It  seemed 
to  me  as  if  she  had  been  keeping  watch  over 
my  face  and  ways.  Her  face  was  brilliantly 
flushed ;  her  eyes  were  dry  and  glittering ; 
but  she  diJ  not  speak  ;  her  lips  were  Fet  to- 
gether almcxit  as  if  she  were  pinching  them 
tight  to  prevent  words  or  sounds  coming  out. 
Cousin  Uolman's  face  expressed  surprise  and 
interest. 

•*  Well  !  "  said  she,  **  who'd  ha'  thought 
it!  He's  made  quick  work  of  his  wooing 
and  wedding.  I'm  sure  I  wish  him  happy. 
Let  me  see," — counting  on  her  fingers, — 
**  October,  NovemIxT,  l)ecemlx?r,  January, 
February,  March,  April,  May,  June,  July, — 
at  least  we're  at  the  28th, —  it  is  nearly  ten 
mouths  after  all,  and  reckon  a  month  each 
way  off—" 

*' Did  you  know  of  this  news  before?" 
said  the  minister,  turning  sharp  round  on  me, 
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surprised,  1  suppose,  at  my  ailonoo, — ^hardly 
suspicious,  as  yet. 

**  I  knew — I  had  beard— something.  It  is 
to  a  French  Canadian  young  lady,"  I  went 
on,  forcing  myself  to  talk.  *'  Her  name  is 
Ventadour." 

'*  Lucille  Ventadour!  "  said  Phillis,  in  a 
sharp  voice,  out  of  tune. 

''Then  you  knew  too!"  exclaimed  the 
minister. 

W^e  both  spoke  at  once.  I  said,  **  I  heard 
of  the  probability  of — and  told  Phillis." 
She  said,  *»  He  is  married  to  Lucille  Venta- 
dour, of  French  descent ;  one  of  a  large  family 
near  St.  Meurice  ;  am  not  I  r igh  t  ?  "  I  ncxlded . 
'*  Paul  told  me, — that  is  all  we  know,  is  not- 
it?  Did  you  see  the  Ilowsons,  father,  in 
Ileathbridge  ? "  and  she  forced  herself  to 
talk  more  than  she  had  done  for  several  days, 
asking  many  questions,  trying,  as  I  could  s(h;, 
to  keep  the  conversation  off  the  one  raw 
surface,  on  which  to  touch  was  agony.  I 
had  less  self-command  ;  but  I  followed  her 
lead.  I  was  not  so  much  absorbed  in  the 
conversation  but  what  I  could  see  that  the 
minister  was  puzzled  and  uneasy  ;  though  he 
seconded  Phillis's  efforts  to  prevent  her  mother 
from  recurring  to  the  great  piece  of  news,  and 
uttering  continual  exclamations  of  wonder 
and  surprise.  But  with  that  one  exception 
we  were  all  disturbed  out  of  our  natural 
equanimity,  more  or  less.  Every  day,  every 
hour,  I  was  reproaching  myself  more  and 
more  for  my  blundering  officiousncss.  If 
only  I  had  held  my  foolish  tongue  for  that 
one  half-hour ;  if  only  I  had  not  been  in  such 
impatirnt  haste  to  do  something  to  relieve 
pain  !  I  could  have  knocked  my  stupid  head 
against  the  wall  in  my  remoi*8e.  Yet  all  I 
could  do  now  was  to  second  the  brave  girl  in 
her  eftbrts  to  conceal  her  disappointment  and 
keep  her  maidenly  secret.  But  I  thought 
that  dinner  would  never,  never  come  to  an  end. 
I  su fibred  for  her  even  more  than  for  myself. 
Until  now  everything  which  I  had  heard  spo- 
ken in  that  happy  household  were  simple  words 
of  true  meaning.  If  we  liad  aught  to  say, 
we  said  it ;  and  if  any  one  preferred  silence, 
nay  if  all  did  so,  there  would  have  been  no 
spasmodic,  forced  efforts  to  talk  for  the  sake 
of  talking,  or  to  keep  off  intrusive  thoughts, 
or  suspicions.^ 

At  length  we  got  up  from  our  places,  and 
prepared  to  disperse  ;  but  two  or  three  of  us 
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had  l(>6t  our  zest  and  intereet  in  the  daily  la- 
bor. The  minister  stood  looking  out  of  the 
window  in  silence,  and  when  he  roused  him- 
self to  go  out  to  tlie  field  where  his  laborers 
were  working,  it  was  with  a  sigh ;  and  he 
tried  to  avert  his  troubled  face  as  he  passed 
U8  on  his  way  to  the  door.  When  he  had 
left  us,  I  caught  sight  of  Phillis's  face,  as, 
thinking  herself  unobserved,  her  countenance 
relaxed  for  a  moment  or  two  into  sad,  woful 
weariness.  She  started  into  briskness  again 
when  her  mother  spoke,  and  hurried  away 
to  do  some  little  errand  at  her  bidding. 
When  we  two  were  alone,  Cousin  Ilolman 
recurred  to  Iloldsworth's  marriage.  She  was 
one  of  those  people  who  like  to  view  an  event 
from  every  side  of  probability,  or  even  pos- 
sibility ;  and  she  had  been  cut  short  from 
indulging  herself  in  this  way  during  dinner. 

**To  think  of  Mr.  Iloldsworth's  being  mar- 
ried !  I  can't  got  over  it,  Paul.  Not  but  what 
he  was  a  very  nice  young  man  !  I  don't  like 
her  name,  though  ;  it  sounds  foreign.  Say 
it  again,  my  dear.  I  hope  she'll  know  how 
to  take  care  of  him,  English  fashion,  lie  is 
not  strong,  and  if  she  does  not  sec  that  his 
things  arc  well  aired,  I  should  be  afraid  of 
the  old  cough." 

**  lie  always  said  he  was  stronger  than  he 
had  ever  been  before,  after  that  fever." 

**  lie  might  think  so,  but  I  have  my  doubts. 
lie  was  a  very  pleasant  young  man,  but  he 
did  not  stand  nursing  very  well.  Ho  got 
tired  of  being  coddled,  as  he  called  it.  I  hope 
they'll  soon  come  back  to  England,  and  then 
he'll  have  a  chance  for  his  health.  I  wonder, 
now,  if  she  speaks  English  ;  but,  to  be  sure, 
he  can  speak  foreign  tongues  like  anything, 
as  I've  heard  the  minister  say."" 

And  so  we  went  on  for  some  time,  till  she 
became  drowsy  over  her  knitting,  on  the  sul- 
try summer  afternoon ;  and  1  stole  away  for 
a  walk,  for  I  wanted  some  solitude  in  which 
to  think  over  things,  and,  alas !  to  blame  my- 
self with  poignant  stal)s  of  remorse. 

I  lounged  lazily  as  soon  as  I  got  to  the 
wood.  Here  and  there  the  bubbling,  brawl- 
ing brook  circled  round  a  great  stone,  or  a 
root  of  an  old  tree,  and  made  a  p^)ol ;  other- 
wise it  coursed  brightly  over  the  gravel  and 
stones.  1  stood  by  one  of  these  for  more  than 
half  an  hour,  or,  indeed,  longer,  throwing 
bits  of  wood  or  pebbles  into  the  water,  and 
wondering  whaf  I  could  do  to  remedy  the 
present  state  of  things.     Of  course  all  my 


meditation  was  of  no  use ;  and  at  length  the 
distant  sound  of  the  horn  employed  to  tell  the 
men  far  afield  to  leave  off  work,  vramed  me 
that  it  was  six  o^clock,  and  time  for  mc  to 
go  home.  Then  I  caught  wafts  of  the  loud- 
voiced  singing  of  the  evening  psalm.  As  I 
was  crossing  the  ash-field,  I  saw  the  minister 
at  some  distance  talking  to  a  man.  I  could 
not  hear  what  they  were  saying,  but  I  saw 
an  impatient  or  dissentient  (I  could  not  tell 
which)  gesture  on  the  part  of  the  former, 
who  walked  quickly  away,  and  was  appar- 
ently absorbed  in  his  thoughts,  for,  though  he 
passed  within  twenty  yards  of  me,  as  both 
our  paths  converged  towards  home,  he  took 
no  notice  of  me.  He  passed  the  evening  in  a 
way  which  was  even  worse  than  dinner-time. 
The  minister  was  silent,  depressed,  even  irri- 
table. Poor  Cousin  Uolman  was  utterly  per- 
plexed by  this  unusual  frame  of  mind  and 
temper  in  her  husband ;  she  was  not  well  her- 
self, and  was  suffering  from  the  extreme  and 
sultry  heat,  which  made  her  less  talkatife 
than  usual.  Phillis,  usually  so  reverently 
tender  to  her  parents,  so  soft,  so  gentle, 
seemed  now  to  take  no  notice  of  the  unusual 
state  of  things,  but  talked  to  me — to  any 
one,  on  indifferent  subjects,  regardless  of  her 
father's  gravity,  of  her  mother's  piteous  looks 
of  bewilderment.  But  once  my  eyes  fell  upon 
her  hands,  concealed  under  the  table,  and  I 
could  see  the  passionate,  convulsive  manner 
in  which  she  laced  and  interlaced  her  fingers 
perpetually,  wringing  them  together  from 
time  to  time,  wringing  till  the  compreascd 
flesh  became  perfectly  white.  What  could  1 
do  ?  I  talked  with  her,  as  I  saw  she  wished ; 
her  gray  eyes  had  dark  circles  round  them, 
and  a  strange  kind  of  dark  light  in  them ;  her 
cheeks  were  flushed,  but  her  lips  were  white 
and  wan.  I  wondered  that  others  did  not 
read  these  signs  as  clearly  as  I  did.  But 
perhaps  they  did  ;  I  think  frora  what  camo 
afterwards,  the  minister  did. 

Poor  Cousin  Ilolman  !  she  wo*shipped  her 
husband  ;  and  the  outward  signs  of  bis  un- 
easiness were  more  patent  to  her  simple  heart 
than  were  her  daughter's.  After  a  while  she 
could  bear  it  no  longer.  She  got  up,  and, 
softly  laying  her  hand  on  his  broad,  stooping 
shoulder,  she  said, — 

**  What  is  the  matter,  minister?    Has  any 
thing  gone  wrong?  *' 

He  started  as  if  from  a  dream.  Phillis 
hung  her  head,  and  caught  her  breath  in  tor* 
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ror  at  the  answer  she  feared.    But  he,  look- 
ing round  with  a  sweeping  glance,  turned  his 
broad,  wise  face  up  to  his  anxious  wife,  and  , 
forced  a  smile,  and  took  her  hand  in  a  re- , 
assuring  manner.  i 

**  I  am    blaming  myself,  dear.      I    have  j 
been  overcome  with  anger  this  afternoon.     I  ^ 
Bcarceiy  knew  what  I  was  doing,  but  I  turned  , 
away  Timothy  Cooper,     lie  has  killed  the , 
Ribstone  pippin  at  the  corner  of  the  orchard  ; ' 
gone  and  piled  the  quicklime  for  the  mortar 
for  the  new  stable  wall  against  the  trunk  of 
the  tree — stupid  fellow  !  killed  the  tree  out- 
right— and  it  loaded  with  apples!  " 

•*And  Ribstone  pippins  are  so  scarce," 
said  sympathetic  Cousin  Uolman. 

'*  Ay  !  Rut  Timothy  is  but  a  half-wit ;  and 
iie  has  a  wife  and  children.  lie  had  often 
put  me  to  it  sore,  with  his  slothful  ways,  but 
I  have  laid  it  before  the  Lord,  and  striven  to 
bear  with  him.  But  I  will  not  stand  it  any 
longer  ;  it's  past  my  patience  !  And  he  has 
notice  to  find  another  place.  Wife,  we  wont 
talk  more  about  it."  lie  took  her  hand 
gently  off  his  shoulder,  touched  it  with  his 
lips ;  but  relapsed  into  a  silence  as  profound, 
if  not  quite  so  morose  in  appearance,  as  be- 
fore. I  ct)uld  not  tell  why,  but  this  bit  of 
talk  Ix'tween  her  father  and  mother  seemed 
to  take  all  the  factitious  spirit  out  of  Phillis. 
Slie  did  not  speak  now,  but  looked  out  of 
the  open  eat«emcnt  at  the  calm,  largo  moon, 
Hlowly  moving  through  the  twilight  sky. 
Once  I  thouglit  her  eyes  were  filling  with 
tears ;  but,  if  eo,  she  shook  them  off,  and 
arose  with  alacrity  when  her  mother,  tired 
and  dispirited,  proposed  to  go  to  bed  imme- 
diately after  prayers.  We  all  said  good-night 
in  our  separate  ways  to  the  minister,  who 
still  sat  at  the  ta])le  with  the  great  Bible  open 
before  him,  not  much  looking  up  at  any  of 
our  salutations,  hut  returning  them  kindly. 
But  when  I,  last  of  all,  was  on  the  point  of 
leaving  the  room,  he  said,  still  scarcely  look- 
ing np,— 

*'  Paul,  you  will  oblige  me  by  staying  here 
a  few  minutes.  I  would  fain  have  some  talk 
with  you." 

I  knew  what  was  coming,  all  in  a  moment. 
I  carefully  shut  to  the  door,  put  out  my  can- 
dle, and  sat  d«)wn  to  my  fate.  Ik"  seemed 
to  find  some  difficulty  in  beginning,  for,  if  I 
had  not  heard  that  he  wanted  to  sijetik  to  mc, 
I  should  never  have  guessed  it,  he  seemed  so 
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rouoh  absor>)ed  in  reading  a  chapter  to  the  end . 
Suddenly  he  lifted  his  head  up  and  said, — 
**  It  is  about  that  friend  of  yours — Holds- 
worth  !  Paul,  have  you  any  reason  for  think- 
ing he  has  played  tricks  upon  PhiUis?" 

f  saw  that  his  eyes  wCrc  blazing  with  such 
ai  fire  of  anger  at  the  bare  idea,  that  I  lost 
all  my  presence  of  mind,  and  only  repeated, — 
*♦  Played  tricks  on  Phillis!  " 
**  Ay  !  you  know  what  I  mean  :  made  love 
to  her,  courted  her,  made  her  think  that  he 
loved  her,  and  then  gone  away  and  left  her. 
Put  it  as  you  will,  only  give  me  an  answer 
of  some  kind  or  another-^a  true  answer,  I 
mean — and  don't  repeat  my  words,  Paul." 

He  was  shaking  all  over  as  he  said  this.  I 
did  not  delay  a  moment  in  answering  him. 

**  I  do  not  believe  that  Edward  IloUlsworth 
ever  played  tricks  on  Phillis,  ever  made  love 
to  her ;  he  never,  to  my  knowledge,  made  her 
believe  that  he  loved  her." 

I  stopped  ;  I  wanted  to  nerve  up  my  cour- 
age for  a  confession,  yet  I  wished  to  save  the 
secret  of  Phillis's  love  for  lloldsworth  as 
much  as  I  could  ;  that  secret  which  she  had 
so  striven  to  keep  sacred  and  safe ;  and  I  had 
need  of  some  reflection  before  I  went  on  with 
what  1  had  to  say. 

lie  began  again  before  I  had  quite  ar- 
ranged my  manner  of  speech.  It  was  almost 
as  if  to  himself,  *'  She  is  my  only  child;  my 
little  daughter!  She  is  hardly  out  of  child- 
hood ;  I  have  thought  to  gather  her  under  my 
wings  for  years  to  come ;  her  mother  and  I 
would  lay  down  our  lives  to  keep  her  from 
harm  and  grief."  Then,  raising  liis  voij^e,  and 
looking  at  me  he  said,  **  Something  hns  gone 
wrong  with  the  child ;  and  it  seemed  to  me 
to  date  from  the  time  she  heard  of  that  mar- 
riage. It  is  hard  to  think  that  you  may 
know  more  of  her  secret  cares  and  sorrows 
than  1  do, — but  perhaps  you  do,  Paul,  per- 
ha[>s  you  do, — only,  if  it  be  not  a  sin,  tell  me 
what  I  can  do  to  make  her  happy  again  ;  tell 
me!" 

*»  It  will  not  do  much  good,  I  am  afraid," 

said  I,  **  but  I  will  own  how  wrong  I  did ;  I 

don't  mean  wrong  in  the  way  of  sin,  but  ii^ 

tlie  way  of  judgment.     Iloldsworth  told  me 

!  just  Infore  he  went  that  he  loved  Phillis,  and 

j  hoped  to  make  her  his  wife,  and  I  tohl  her." 

There  !   it  was  out ;   all  my  part  in  it,  at 

I  li^ast :  and  I  set  my  lips  tight  together,  and 

!  waited  for  the  words  to  come.    I  did  not  see 
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his  face ;  I  looked  straight  at  the  wall  oppo- 
site ;  but  I  heard  him  once  begin  to  speak, 
and  then  turn  over  the  leaves  in  the  book  be- 
fore him.  How  awfully  still  that  room  was ! 
The  air  outside,  how  still  it  was !  The  open 
windows  let  in  no  rustle  of  leaves,  no  twitter 
or  movement  of  birds — no  sound  whatever. 
The  clock  on  the  stairs — the  minister's  hard 
breathing — was  it  to  go  on  forever?  Impa- 
tient beyond  bearing  at  the  deep  quiet,  I  spoke 
again, — 

**  I  did  it  for  tlie  Ix^st  as  I  thought.'" 
The  minister  shut  the  book  to  hastily,  and 
stood  up.     Then  I  paw  how  angry  he  was. 

**  For  the  Ix'St,  do  you  say?  It  was  best, 
was  it,  to  go  and  tell  a  young  girl  what  you 
never  told  a  word  of  to  her  parents,  who 
trusted  you  like  a  son  of  their  own  !  " 

lie  began  walking  aljout,  up  and  down  the 
room  close  under  the  open  windows,  churning 
up  his  bitter  thoughts  of  me 

**  To  put  such  thoughts  into  the  child's 
head,"  continued  he;  *♦  to  spoil  her  peace- 
ful maidenhood  with  talk  about  another  man's 
love  ;  and  such  love,  too,"  he  spoke  scornfully 
now, — *' a  love  that  is  ready  for  any  young 
woman.  Oh,  the  misery  in  my  poor  little 
daughter's  face  to-day  at  dinner — the  misery, 
Paul !  I  thought  you  were  one  to  be  trusted 
— your  father's  son,  too,  to  go  and  put  such 
thoughts  into  the  child's  mind ;  you  two 
talking  together  about  that  man  wishing  to 
marry  her !  " 

I  could  not  help  rcmemlx^ring  the  pinafore 
the  ehihlitih  gaiment  which  n>illis  wore  so 
long,  as  if  her  j  arents  were  unaware  of  her 
progress  towards  womanhood.  Just  in  the 
same  way  the  minister  spoke  and  thought  of 
her  now,  as  a  child,  whose  innocent  peace  I 
had  spDilfd  by  vain  and  foolish  talk.  I  knew 
that  the  truth  was  difl'tTcnt,  though  I  could 
harOly  have  told  it  now ;  but,  indeed,  I 
never  thought  of  trying  to  tell ;  it  was  (at 
from  my  mind  to  add  one  iota  to  the  sorrow 
which  I  had  caused.  The  minister  went  on 
walking,  occahionally  stopping  to  move  things 
on  the  tal)le,  or  articles  of  furniture,  in  a 
sharp,  impatient,  meaningless  way  ;  then  he 
began  again, — 

**  S)  young,  BO  pure  from  the  world ! 
how  could  you  go  and  talk  to  such  a  child, 
raising  hopes,  exciting  feelings — all  to  end 
thus?  and  best  so,  even  though  I  Siiw  her 
poor  piteous  face  look  as  it  did.  I  can't  for- 
give you,  Paul ;   it  was  more  than  wrong — 
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it  was  wicked — to  go  and  repeat  that  man'e 
words.'* 

Uis  back  was  now  to  the  door,  and,  in  listen- 
ing to  his  low,  angry  tones,  he  did  not  hear  it 
slowly  open,  nor  did  ho  see  Phillis,  standing 
just  within  the  room,  until  he  turned  round ; 
then  he  stood  still.  She  must  have  been  half 
undressed ;  but  she  had  covered  herself  with 
a  dark  winter  cloak,  which  fell  in  long  folds 
to  her  white,  naked,  noiseless,  feet.  Der 
face  was  strangely  pale ;  her  eyes  heavy  in 
the  black  circles  round  them.  She  came  up 
to  the  table  very  slowly,  and  leaned  her  Iiand 
upon  it,  saying,  mournfully, — 

**  Father,  you  must  not  blame  Paul.  1 
could  not  help  hearing  a  great  deal  of  what 
yo\i  were  saying.  lie  did  tell  me,  and  per- 
haps it  would  have  been  wiser  not,  dear  PhuH 
But — oh,  dear  !  oh,  dear  !  1  am  so  sick  wl£h 
shame  !  He  told  me  out  of  his  kind  heart. 
because  ho  saw — that  I  was  so  very  unhappy 
at  his  going  away." 

She  hung  her  head,  and  leaned  more  heav- 
ily than  before  on  her  supporting  hand. 

"I  don't  understand,"  said  her  father; 
but  he  was  beginning  to  understand.  Phil- 
lis did  not  answer  till  he  asked  her  again.  I 
could  have  struck  him  for  his  cruelty ;  bat 
then  I  knew  all. 

**  I  loved  him,  father !  *'  she  said  atlength, 
raising  her  eyes  to  the  minister's  face. 

**  Had  he  ever  spoken  of  love  to  you? 
Paul  says  not !  " 

**  Never."  She  let  fall  her  eyes,  and 
drooped  more  than  ever.  I  almost  thought 
she  would  fall. 

*♦  I  could  not  have  believed  it,"  said  he, 
in  a  hard  voice,  yet  sighing  the  moment  he 
had  spoken."  A  dead  silence  for  a  moment. 
'*  Paul,  I  was  unjust  to  yt)u.  You  deserved 
blame,  but  not  all  that  I  said."  Tlien  again 
a  silence.  I  thought  I  saw  Phillis''8  white 
lips  moving,  but  it  might  1x5  the  flickering 
of  the  candle-light— a  moth  had  flown  in 
through  the  open  casement,  and  was  flutter- 
ing round  the  flame  ;  1  miglit  have  saved  it, 
but  I  did  not  care  to  do  so  :  my  heart  waa  tiw 
full  of  other  things.  At  any  rate,  no  sound 
was  heard  for  long,  endh^s  minutes.  Then 
he  said,  **  Phillis,  did  wo  not  make  you 
happy  here?  Have  we  not  loved  joa 
enough?  " 

She  did  not  seem  to  understand  the  drift  of 
this  question  ;  she  looked  up  as  if  bewildered, 
and  her  beautiful  eyes  dilated  with  a  painful, 
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urtarcd  expression.  He  went  on,  vrithout 
noticing  the  look  on  her  face ;  bo  did  not  see 
it,  I  am  sore. 

•  *  And  jet  you  would  have  left  us — left  your 
homo— left  your  father  and  your  mother, 
and  gone  away  with  this  stranger,  wandering 
over  the  world!  " 

He  suffered,  too  ;  there  were  tones  of  pain 
in  the  voice  in  which  he  uttered  this  reproach. 
Probably  the  father  and  daughter  were  never 
80  far  apart  in  their  lives,  so  unsympathetic. 
Yet  some  new  terror  came  over  her,  and  it 
was  to  him  she  turned  for  help.  A  shadow 
came  over  her  face,  and  she  tottered  towards 
her  father,  falling  down,  her  arms  across  [ 
his  knees,  and  moiining  out, — 

*'  Father,  my  head  !  my  head  !  "  and  then 
she  slipped  tlirough  his  quick-enfolding  arms, 
and  lay  on  the  ground  at  his  feet.  I 

1  sliall  never  forget  his  sudden  look  of  | 
agony  while  I  live  ;  never  !  We  raised  her 
up  ;  her  color  had  strangely  darkened ;  she 
was  inson:«ible.  I  ran  through  the  l>ack- 
kitchen  to  the  yard  pump,  and  brought  l>ack 
water.  The  minister  had  her  on  his  kneea, 
her  head  agtiinst  his  ])rea8t,  almost  as  though 
she  were  a  sleeping  child.  He  was  trying  to 
rise  up  with  his  jKior  precious  burden,  but 
the  momentary  terror  had  robbed  the  strong 
man  of  hiM  utrcngth,  and  he  sank  back  in  his 
chair  witli  Kobbing  breath. 

**  She  Is  not  dead,  Paul!  is  she?'*  he 
whispered,  hoarw?,  as  I  came  near  him. 

I,  t();>,  cni\i\  not  npeak,  but  I  pointed  to 
the    quivering    of  the    muscles  round    her 
mouth.     Jiua  then  Cousin  Holman,  attracted 
by  some  unwonted  sound,  came  down.     I  re- 
member I  WOK  surprised  at  the  time  at  her 
preson(H^  of  mind ;  she  si'cmed  to  know  so  much 
bettor  what  t.)  do  than  the  minister,  in  the 
mid«t  of  the  lUck  affright  which  blanche<l  her 
countenanct^  and  made  her  tremble  all  over. 
I  think  njw  tliat  it  was  the  recollection  of 
what  had  g  )ne  lK*f  )re  ;  the  miserable  thought 
that  possibly  his  words  had  brought  on  this 
attack,  whatever   it  might  lie,  that  so  un-  ' 
manned  the  minister.     We  can-ied  her  up- 1 
^tail's,  and  while  the  women  were  putting  , 
her  t.)  IhmI,  still  unconscious,  still  slightly  I 
c:>nvul.u'il,  I  slij>p(Ml  out,  and  siuldliHl  one  of  I 
the  ho!*sc.s  and  r<Mlo,asfast  as  the  heavy-trot- 
ting Im'u.  t  c.niM  go  to,  Hornby,  to  find  the! 
doc'tor  tluTe,  aiul  bring  him  Imck.     He  was 
out,  might   bo  drtairu^  the  whole  night.     I 
remember  saying,  *•  God  help  us  all !  "  as  I 
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sat  on  my  horse,  under  the  window,  throagh 
which  the  apprentice's  head  had  appeared  to 
answer  my  furious  tugs  at  the  night-bell. 
He  was  a  good-natured  fellow.     He  said, — 

**  He  may  be  at  home  in  half  an  hour, 
there's  no  knowing  ;  but  I  dare  say  he  will, 
ril  send  him  out  to  the  Hope  Farm  directly  he 
comes  in.  It's  that  good-looking  young  wo- 
man, Holman*s  daughter,  that*s  ill,  isn't 
it?" 

**Yes." 

**  It  would  be  a  pity  if  she  was  to  go. 
She's  an  only  child,  isn't  she?  I'll  get  up, 
and  smoke  a  pipe  in  the  surgery,  ready  for 
the  governor's  coming  home.  I  might  go  to 
sleep  if  I  went  to  l)ed  again." 

**  Thank  you,  you're  a  giK)d  fellow!" 
and  I  rode  Kick  almost  as  quickly  as  I  came. 

It  was  a  brain  fever.  The  doctor  said  so, 
when  he  came  in  the  early  summer  morning. 
I  lx)lieve  we  had  come  to  know  the  nature  of 
the  illness  in  the  night-watches  that  had 
gone  bcfoi"e.  As  to  hope  of  ultimate  recovery, 
or  even  evil  prophec»y  of  the  prolmble  end, 
the  cautious  doctor  would  be  entrapped  into 
neither.  He  gave  his  directions,  and  prom- 
ised to  come  ugain ;  so  soon,  that  this  one 
thing  showed  his  opinion  of  the  gravity  of 
the  case. 

By  God's  mercy  she  recovered  ;  but  it  waa 
a  long,  wcnxry  time  first.  According  to  pre- 
viously made  plans,  I  was  to  have  gone  homo 
at  the  bt^ginning  of  August.  But  all  such 
ideas  were  put  aside  now,  without  a  word 
l)eing  spoken.  I  really  think  that  I  was 
necessary  in  the  house,  and  especially  neces- 
sary to  the  minister  at  this  time  ;  my  father 
was  the  last  man  in  the  world,  under  saoh 
circumstances,  to  expect  me  home. 

I  say,  I  think  I  was  necessary  in  the  house. 
Every  person  (1  had  almost  said  every  crea- 
ture, for  all  the  dumb  l)easts  seemed  to  know 
and  love  Phillis)  about  the  phu'c  went  griev- 
ing and  sad,  as  tliough  acl.)ad  were  over  the 
sun.  Tliey  did  their  work,  each  striving  to 
steer  clear  of  the  temj)tati,)n  to  eye-servieo, 
in  fulfilment  of  the  trust  reposed  in  them  by 
the  minister  ;  for  the  day  alter  Phillis  had 
))een  biken  ill,  he  had  calhxl  all  the  men  em- 
ployed on  the  fiirm  into  the  empty  Ixim  ;  and 
there  he  had  entnnxted  their  prayers  for  his 
only  child  ;  and  then  and  there  he  had  told' 
them  of  his  present  incapacity  for  thought 
ab)Ut  any  other  thing  in  this  world  but  his 
little  daughter,  lying  nigh  unto  death,  and 
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he  had  asked  them  to  go  on  with  their  daily 
labors  as  best  they  could,  without  his  direc- 
tion. So,  OS  I  say,  these  honest  men  did 
their  work  to  the  lK»8t  of  their  ability,  but 
they  slouched  along  with  sad  and  careful 
faces,  coming  one  by  one  in  the  dim  mornings 
to  ask  news  of  the  sorrow  that  overshadowed 
the  house  ;  and  receiving  Betty's  intelligence, 
always  rather  darkened  by  passing  through 
her  mind,  with  slow  shakes  of  the  head,  and 
a  dull  wistfulness  of  sympathy.  But,  poor 
fellows,  they  were  hardly  fit  to  be  trusted 
with  hasty  messages,  and  here  my  poor  ser- 
vices came  in.  One  time  I  was  to  ride  hard 
to  Sir  W  illiam  Bentinck's,  and  petition  for  ice 
out  of  his  ice-house,  to  put  on  Phillis's  head. 
Another  it  was  to  Eltham  I  must  go,  by 
train,  horse,  anyhow,  and  bid  the  doctor 
there  come  for  a  consultation,  for  fresh  symp- 
toms had  appeared,  which  Mr.  Brown,  of 
llomby,  considered  unfavorable.  Many  an 
hour  have  I  sat  on  the  window-seat,  half- 
way up  the  stairs,  close  ])y  the  old  clock,  lis- 
tening in  the  hot  stillness  of  the  house  for 
the  sounds  in  the  sick-room.  The  minister 
and  I  met  often,  but  spoke  together  seldom. 
He  looked  so  old — so  old !  lie  shared  the 
nursing  with  his  wife  ;  the  strength  that 
was  nt^ded  seemed  to  l)e  given  to  them  both 
in  that  day.  They  required  no  one  else 
about  their  child.  Every  office  about  her 
was  sacred  to  them  ;  even  Betty  only  went  in- 
to the  room  for  the  most  necessary  purposes. 
Once  I  saw  Phillis  through  the  open  door ; 
her  pretty  golden  hair  had  been  cut  off  long 
before ;  her  head  was  covered  with  wet  cloths, 
and  she  was  moving  it  backwards  and  for- 
wards on  the  pillow,  with  weary,  never-end- 
ing motion,  her  poor  eyes  shut,  trying  in  the 
old  accustomed  way  to  croon  out  a  hymn 
tune,  but  perpetually  breaking  it  up  into 
moans  of  pain.  Her  mother  sat  by  her 
tearless,  changing  the  cloths  upon  lier  head 
with  patient  solicitude.  I  did  not  sec  the 
minister  at  first,  but  there  he  was  in  a  dark 
comer,  down  on  his  knees,  his  hands  clasped 
together  in  passionate  prayer.  Then  the 
door  shut,  and  I  saw  no  more. 

One  day  ho  was  wanted ;  and  I  had  to 
summon  him.  Brother  Robinson  and  another 
minister,  hearing  of  his  **  trial,"  had  come 
to  see  him.  I  told  him  this  upon  the  stair- 
landing  in  a  whisper.  Uo  was  strangely 
troubled. 

^*  They  will  want  me  to  lay  bare  my  heart. 
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I  cannot  do  it.  Paul,  stay  with  me.  They 
mean  well ;  but  as  for  spiritual  help  at  soch 
a  time — it  is  God  only — God  only — who  can 
give  it." 

\  So  I  went  in  with  him.  Thej  were  two 
ministers  from  the  neighborhood ;  both  older 
I  thanEbenezer  Holman,  but  evidently  iDferior 
!  to  him  in  education  and  worldly  position.  I 
'.  thought  they  looked  at  me  as  if  I  were  an  in- 
,  truder,  but  remembering  the  minister's  words 
I  held  my  ground,  and  took  up  one  of  poor 
Phillis*s  books  (of  which  I  could  not  reed 
a  word)  to  have  an  ostensible  occupation. 
Presently  I  was  asked  to  **  engage  in  prayer," 
and  we  all  knelt  down;  Brother  Robinaon 
**  leading,"  and  quoting  largely  as  I  rcmem^ 
ber  from  the  book  of  Job.  He  seemed  to 
take  for  his  text,  if  texts  are  ever  taken  for 
prayers,  <*  Behold  thou  hast  instructed  many ; 
but  now  it  is  come  upon  thee,  and  thou  faint- 
est; it  toucheth  thee  and  thou  art  troubled." 
When  we  others  rose  up,  the  minister  con- 
tinued for  some  minutes  on  his  knees.  Then 
he,  too,  got  up,  and  stood  facing  us,  for  a  m(^ 
ment,  before  we  all  sat  down  in  oondave. 
After  a  pause  Robinson  began, — 

**  We  grieve  for  you.  Brother  Holman,  for 
your  trouble  is  great.    But  we  would  fain 
have  you  remember  you  are  as  a  light  set 
on  a  hill ;  and  the  congregations  are  looking 
at  you  with  watchful  eyes.     We  have  been 
talking  as  we  came  along  on  the  two  duties 
I  required  of  you  in  this  strait — Brother  Hodg- 
son and  me.     And  wo  have  resolved  to  ex- 
hort you  on  these  two  points.    First,  God 
has  given  you  the  opportunity  of  showing 
forth  an  example  of  resignation."    Poor  Mr. 
Holman  visibly  winced    at  this  word.      I 
could  fancy  how  ho  had  tossed  aside  Bocfa 
;  brotherly  preachings  in  his  happier  momenta ; 
,  but  now  his  whole  system  was  unstrung,  and 
i  *<  resignation  "  seemed  a  term  which  prc80|h 
'  posed  that  the  dreaded  misery  of  losing  PhU- 
lis  was  inevitable.     But  good,  stupid  Mr. 
Robinson  went  on.    **  We  bear  on  all  ridd 
that  there  are  scarce  any  hopes  of  your  child's 
recovery ;  and  it  may  bo  well  to  bring  yon  to 
I  mind  of  Abraham  ;  and  how  he  was  willing 
to  kill  his  only  child  when  tho  Lord  com- 
manded.    Take  example  by  him,  Brother 
Holman.     Ijct  us  hear  you  say,  *  Tho  Lord 
giveth  and  the  Lord  taketh  away.     Blessed 
be  the  name  of  the  Lord ! '  " 

There  was  a  pause  of  expectancy.    I  Terily 
believe  the  minister  tried  to  feel  it ;  bat  be 
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eoald  not.    Heart  of  flesh  was  too  strong. 
Heart  of  stone  ho  had  not. 

"  I  will  say  it  to  my  God,  when  ho  givee 
me  strength, — when  the  day  comes/*  he  spoke 
at  last. 

Tlu)  other  two  looked  at  each  other  and 
shook  their  heads.  I  think  the  reluctance  to 
answer  as  they  wished  was  nut  quite  unex- 
pected. Tlic  minister  went  on  :  **  There  are 
hop68  yet/-  he  said,  as  if  to  himself.  **  God 
has  given  mc  a  great  hcart'for  hoping,  and  I 
will  not  look  forward  beyond  the  hour." 
Then  turning  more  to  them,  and  speaking 
louder  he  added,  **  Brethren,  God  will 
strengthen  me  when  the  time  comes,  when 
such  resignation  as  you  speak  of  is  needed. 
Till  then  1  cannot  feel  it ;  and  what  I  do  not 
feel  I  will  not  express  ;  using  words  us  if  they 
were  a  charm.''  lie  was  getting  chafed,  1 
could  see. 

lie  had  lather  put  them  out  by  these 
speeches  of  his:  but  after  a  short  time  and 
some  more  sliakes  of  the  head,  Robinson  be- 
gan again, — 

**  Secondly,  we  would  have  you  listen  to 
the  voice  of  the  rod,  and  ask  yourself  for 
what  sins  this  trial  has  been  laid  u]x)n  you  ; 
whether  you  may  not  have  l)ecn  too  much 
given  up  to  your  farm  and  your  cattle ; 
whether  this  world's  learning  has  not  puffed 
you  up  to  vain  conceit  and  neglect  of  the 
things  of  (jlud  ;  whether  you  have  not  made 
an  idol  of  your  daughter?  '* 

**  I  cannot  answer — I  will  not  answer  !  " 
exclaimed  the  minister.  *'  My  nins  I  confess 
to  God.  But  if  they  were  scarlet  (and  they 
arc  so  in  his  sight,"  he  added,  humbly),  **  I 
hold  with  Christ  that  afflictions  are  not  sent 
by  God  in  wrath  as  penalties  for  sin.'* 

«»Is  that  orthodox,  Brother  Robinson?** 
asked  the  third  minister,  in  a  deferential  tone 
of  inquiry. 

Despite  the  minister*s  injunction  not  to 
leaTe  him,  I  thought  matters  were  getting 
so  serious  that  a  little  homely  interruption  | 
would  be  more  to  the  purpose  than  my  con- 1 
tinned  presence,  and  I  went  round  to  the 
kitchen  to  ask  for  Betty's  help. 

*•  *0d  rot  *em !  '*  said  she;  **  they're  al- 
ways a-coming  at  ill-convenient  times;  andj 
ihej  have  such  hearty  appetites,  they'll  make 
nothing  of  what  would  have  served  master 
and  you  since  our  poor  lass  has  been  ill.  Tve 
but  a  bit  of  cold  beef  in  th*  house  ;  but  TU 
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from  worrying  the  minister.  They're  a  deal 
quieter  after  they've  had  their  victual.  Last 
time  as  old  Robinson  came,  he  was  very  rep- 
rehensible upon  master's  learning,  which  he 
couldn't  compass  to  save  his  life,  so  he  need- 
n't have  been  afeard  of  that  temptation,  and 
used  words  long  enough  to  have  knocked  a 
body  down  ;  but  after  me  and  missus  had 
given  him  his  fill  of  victual,  and  he'd  had 
some  good  ale  and  a  pipe,  he  spoke  just 
like  any  other  man,  and  could  crack  a  joke 
with  me." 

Their  visit  was  the  only  break  in  the 
long,  weary  days  and  nights.  I  do  not  mean 
that  no  other  inquiries  were  made.  I  believe 
that  all  the  neighbors  hung  about  the  place 
daily  till  they  could  learn  from  some  out- 
comer  how  Phillis  Holman  was.  But  they 
knew  better  than  to  come  up  to  the  house,  for 
the  August  weather  was  so  hot  that  every  door 
and  window  was  kept  constantly  open,  and 
the  least  sound  outside  penetrated  all  through. 
I  am  sure  the  cocks  and  hens  had  a  sad  time 
of  it ;  for  Betty  drove  them  all  into  an  empty 
barn,  and  kept  them  fastened  up  in  the  dark 
for  several  days,  with  very  little  effect  as  re- 
garded their  crowing  and  clacking.  At  length 
came  a  sleep  which  was  the  crisis,  and  from 
which  she  wakened  up  with  a  new,  faint  life. 
Her  slumber  had  lasted  many,  many  hours. 
We  scarcely  dared  to  breathe  or  move  during 
the  time  ;  we  had  striven  to  hope  so  long  that 
we  were  sick  at  heart,  and  durst  not  trust  in 
the  favorable  signs :  the  even  breathing,  the 
moistened  skin,  the  slight  return  of  delicate 
color  nto  the  pale,  wan  lips.  I  recollect 
stealing  out  that  evening  in  the  dusk,  and 
wandering  down  the  grassy  lane,  under  the 
shadow  of  the  over-arching  elms  to  the  little 
bridge  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  where  the  lane 
to  the  Hope  Farm  joined  another  road  to 
Hornby.  On  the  low  parapet  of  that  bridge 
I  found  Timothy  Cooper,  the  stupid,  half- 
witted laborer,  sitting,  idly  throwing  bits  of 
mortar  into  the  brook  below.  lie  just  looked 
up  at  me  as  I  came  near,  but  gave  me  no 
greeting,  either  by  word  or  gesture.  He  had 
generally  made  some  sign  of  recognition  to 
me,  but  this  time  I  thought  he  was  sullen  at 
being  dismissed.  Nevertheless  I  felt  as  if  it 
would  ))e  a  relief  to  talk  a  little  to  some  one« 
and  I  sat  down  by  him.  While  I  was  think- 
ing how  to  begin,  he  yawned  weariedly. 
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•*Yoa  are  tired,  Tim?  "  said  1. 

«'Ay,"  said  he.  **  But  I  reckon  1  may  go 
home  now." 

**  Ilave  you  been  sitting  here  long?  " 

*  *  Welly  all  day  long.  Leaetways  sin'  seven 
i'  th'  morning." 

'*  Why,  what  in  the  world  have  you  been 
doing?" 

"Naught." 

**Why  have  you  been  sitting  here,  then?  '* 

**  T'  keep  carts  off."  He  was  up  now, 
stretching  himself,  and  shaking  his  lubberly 
limbs. 

*» Carts!  what  carts?" 

** Carts  as  might  ha'  wakened  yon  wench  ! 
It's  Hornby  market-day.  I  reckon  yo're  no 
better  nor  a  half-wit  yoursel'."  He  cocked 
his  eye  at  me  as  if  he  were  gauging  my  in- 
tellect. 

**And  liavc  you  been  sitting  here  all  day 
to  keep  the  lane  quiet?  " 

**Ay.  I've  naught  else  to  do.  Th'  minis- 
ter has  turned  me  adrift.  Have  yo'  heard 
how  til'  laes  is  faring  to-night?  " 

**  They  hope  she'll  waken  better  for  this 
long  sleep.  Good-niglit  to  you,  and  God 
bless  you,  Timothy,"  said  I. 

He  scarcely  took  any  notice  of  my  worded, 
as  he  lumbcrred  across  a  stile  that  led  to  his 
cottage.  Presently  I  went  home  to  the  farm. 
Phillis  had  stirred,  had  spoken  two  or  three 
faint  words.  Her  mother  was  with  her, 
dropping  nourishment  into  her  scarce  con- 
scious mouth.  The  rest  of  the  household 
were  summoned  to  evening  prayer  for  the 
first  time  for  many  days.  It  was  a  return  to 
the  daily  habits  of  happiness  and  health. 
But  in  these  silent  days  our  very  lives  had 
been  an  unspoken  prayer.  Now  we  met  in 
the  house- place,  and  looked  at  each  other 
with  Btran^^e  recognition  of  the  thankfulness 
on  all  our  faces.  We  knelt  down  ;  we  waited 
for  the  minister's  voice.  He  did  not  begin 
as  usual.  He  could  not;  he  was  choking. 
Presently  we  heard  the  strong  man's  sob. 
Then  old  John  turned  round  on  his  knees, 
and  said, — 

* 'Minister,  T  reckon  we  have  blessed  the 
Lord  wi'  all  our  souls,  tiiough  we've  ne'er 
talked  about  it ;  and  maylx;  he'll  not  need 
spoken  W(»rds  this  night.  God  bless  us  all, 
and  kcop  ou  r  Ph  ill  is  safe  from  harm !  Amen . ' ' 

Old  John's  impromptu  prayer  was  all  we 
had  that  night. 

**Our  PhiUis,"  as  he  had  called  her,  grew 
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better  day  by  day  from  that  time.  Noi 
quickly ;  I  sometimes  grew  dcBponding,  and 
feared  that  she  would  never  bo  what  she  bad 
been  before ;  no  more  oho  has,  in  oomo  ways. 

I  seized  an  early  opportunity  to  tell  the 
minister  about  Timothy  Ooopor*B  UDBolioited 
watch  on  the  bridge  during  tbo  long  Bum- 
mer's day. 

''God  forgive  me !  "  said  the  minister.  **I 
have  been  too  proud  in  my  own  coDoeit.  The 
first  steps  I  take  out  of  this  bouee  shall  be  to 
Cooper's  cottage. '\ 

I  need  hardly  say  Timothy  was  reinstated 
in  his  place  on  the  farm ;  and  I  have  often 
since  admired  the  patience  with  which  bis 
master  tried  to  teach  him  how  lo  du  the  easy 
work  which  was  henceforward  carefully  ad- 
justed to  his  capacity. 

Phillis  was  carried  down-stairs,  and  lay  for 
hour  aftor  hour  quite  silent  on  the  threat  sola, 
drawn  up  under  the  windows  of  the  hous»- 
place.  She  seemed  always  the  same,  gentle, 
quiet,  and  sad.  Her  energy  did  not  return 
with  her  bodily  strength,  it  was  sometimes 
pitiful  to  see  her  parents'  vain  cndcavoi'S  to 
rouse  her  to  interest.  One  day  the  minister 
brought  her  a  set  of  blue  ribbons,  reminding 
her  with  a  tender  smile  of  a  former  converst- 
t^n  in  which  she  had  owned  to  aloveof  suoh 
feminine  vanities.  She  spoke  gratefully  to 
him,  but  when  he  was  gone  she  laid  thorn  OD 
one  side,  and  languidly  shut  her  eyes.  An- 
other time  I  saw  her  mother  bring  her  the 
l^tin  and  ItaKan  books  that  she  had  been  so 
fond  of  before  her  illness, — or,  rather,  before 
Iloldsworth  had  gone  away.  That  was  worst 
of  all.  She  turned  her  face  to  the  wall,  and 
cried  as  soon  as  her  mother's  back  was  turned. 
Betty  was  laying  the  cloth  fur  the  early  dio- 
ner.  Her  sharp  eyes  saw  the  state  of  the 
case. 

**  Now,  Phillis!  "  said  she,  coming  up  to 
the  sofa ;  **  we  ha'  done  a'  we  can  lur  you, 
and  th'  doctoi-s  hiu3  done  a'  they  can  fur  you, 
and  I  think  the  Lord  iias  done  a'  he  can  for 
you,  and  more  tflan  you  deserve,  too,  if^yoa 
don't  do  something  for  yourself.  If  I  were 
you,  I'd  rise  up  and  snuff  the  moon,  sooner 
than  break  your  father's  and  your  mother's 
hearts  wi'  watching  and  waiting  till  it  pleases 
you  to  fight  your  own  way  back  to  cheerful- 
ness. There,  T  never  favored  long  prtuchiagi, 
and  I've  said  my  say." 

A  day  or  two  after  Phillis  asked  mc,  when 
we  were  alone,  if  I  thought  my  father  and 
mother  would  allow  her  to  go  and  stay  with 
them  for  a  couple  of  months.  She  blushed  a 
little  as  she  faltered  out  her  wish  for  cbaogo 
of  thought  and  scene. 

*'  Only  for  a  short  time,  Paul.  Then — ^we 
will  go  back  to  the  peace  of  the  old  daya.  I 
know  we  shall ;  I  can,  and  I  will !  " 
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PART  nC. — CHAPTKR   XXVIII. 

Mrs.  Morgan  was  in  the  garden  watering 
her  favorite  ferns  when  her  husband  returned 
homo  to  dinner  on  the  day  of  Mr.  Wode- 
house V  death.  The  rector  was  late,  and  she 
had  already  changed  her  drese,  and  was  re- 
moving the  withered  leaves  from  her  prettiest 
^ant  of  maidenhair,  and  thinking,  with  some 
concern  of  the  fish,  when  she  heard  his  st-ep 
on  the  gravel ;  for  the  cook  at  the  Rectory 
was  rather  hasty  in  her  temper,  and  was  apt 
to  be  provoking  to  her  mistress  next  morning 
when  the  rector  chose  to  be  late.  It  was  a 
very  hot  day,  and  Mr.  ^lorgan  was  flushed 
and  uncomfortable.  To  see  his  wife  looking 
»i  cool  and  tranquil  in  her  muslin  dress  rather 
aggravated  him  than  otherwise,  for  she  did 
not  betray  her  anxiety  about  the  trout,  but 
welcomed  him  with  a  smile,  as  she  felt  it  her 
duty  to  do,  even  when  he  was  late  for  dinner. 
The  rector  looked  as  if  all  the  anxieties  of  the 
world  were  on  his  shoulders,  as  he  came  hur- 
riedly along  the  gravel ;  and  Mrs.  Morgan's 
curiosity  was  sufliciontly  excited  by  his  looks 
to  have  overcome  any  consideration  but  that 
of  the  trout,  which,  however,  was  too  serious 
to  be  trifled  with  ;  so,  instead  of  asking  ques- 
tions, she  thought  it  wiser  simply  to  remind 
her  huslMind  that  it  was  past  six  o'clock. 
*•  Dinner  is  waiting,"  she  said,  in  her  com- 
posed way  ;  and  the  rector  went  up-stairs  to 
wash  his  hands,  half-disposed  to  bo  angry 
with  his  wife,  lie  found  her  already  seated 
Kt  the  head  of  the  table  when  he  came  down 
after  his  rapid  ablutions  ;  and  though  he  was 
not  particularly  quick  of  perception,  Mr.  Mor- 
gan perceived  by  the  looks  of  the  servant  as 
well  as  the  mistress,  that  he  was  generally 
disapproved  of  througliout  the  household  for 
being  half  an  hour  too  late.  As  for  Thomas, 
be  was  at  no  pains  to  conceal  his  sentiments. 
but  conducted  himsi'lf  with  distant  politeness 
towards  his  master,  expressing  the  feelings  of 
the  household  with  all  the  greater  freedom 
that  he  had  been  in  possession  of  the  Rectory 
since  Mr.  Rury's  time,  and  felt  himself  more 
becure  in  his  tenure  than  any  incumbent,  as 
was  natural  to  a  man  who  had  already  out- 
lived two  of  these  temporary  tenants.  Mr. 
Morgan  was  disposed  to  be  conciliatory  when 
he  saw  the  strength  of  the  opposite  side. 

**  I  am  a  little  late  to-day,''  said  the  poli- 
tic rector.  *»  Mr.  Leeson  was  with  me,  and 
I  did  not  want  to  bring  him  home  to  din- 
ner.    It  was  only  on  Wednesday  he  dined 
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with  us,  and  I  know  you  don't  care  for  chano 
guests." 

**  I  think  it  shows  a  great  vrant  of  s^nse  in 
Mr.  Leeson  to  think  of  such  a  thing,"  said 
Mrs.  Morgan,  responding  by  a  little  flush  of 
anger  to  the  unlucky  curate's  name.  **  He 
might  understand  that  people  like  to  bo  by 
themselves  now  and  then.  •  I  am  surpris«-<l 
that  you  give  in  to  him  so  much  as  you  do, 
William .  Good-nature  must  stop  somewhere, 
and  I  think  it  is  always  best  to  dniw  a  line." 

**  I  wish  it  were  possible  for  every b.»dy  to 
draw  a  line,''  said  the  rector,  mysteriously, 
with  a  sigh.  **  I  have  heard  something  that 
has  grieved  me  very  much  to-day.  1  will  tell 
you  about  it  afterwards."  When  he  had  said 
this,  Mr.  Morgan  addressed  himself  sadly  to 
his  dinner,  sighing  over  it,  as  if  that  had 
something  to  do  with  his  distress. 

**  Perhaps,  ma'am,''  Buggestcd  Thomas, 
who  was  scarcely  on  speaking  terms  with  his 
master,  **  the  rector  mayn't  have  heard  as  Mr. 
Wodehouse  has  been  took  very  had  again, 
and  aint  expected  to  see  out  the  night?  " 

**  I  am  very  sorry,"  said  the  rector.  **  Poor 
ladies  !  it  will  come  very  hard  upon  them.  My 
dear,  I  think  you  should  call  and  ask  if  you 
can  do  anything.  Troubles  never  come  singly, 
it  is  said.  I  am  very  sorry  for  that  poor 
young  creature ;  though,  perhaps,  things  hav& 
not  gone  so  far  as  one  imagined."  The  rector 
sighed  again,  and  looked  as  though  his  secret, 
whatever  it  might  be,  was  almost  too  much  for 
him.  The  consequence,  of  course,  was,  that 
Thomas  prolonged  his  services  to  the  last  pos- 
sibility, by  way  of  hearing  what  had  hap- 
pened ;  as  for  Mrs.  Morgan,  she  sat  on  thorns, 
though  her  sense  of  propriety  was  t«»o  great 
to  permit  her  to  hurry  over  the  dinner.  The 
pudding,  though  it  was  the  rector's  favorite 
pudding,  prepared  from  a  receipt  only  known 
at  All-Souls,  in  which  the  late  respected  Head 
of  that  learned  community  had  concentrated 
all  his  genius,  was  eaten  in  uneasy  silence, 
broken  only  by  the  most  transparent  attempts 
on  both  sides  to  make  a  little  conversation. 
Thomas  hovered  sternly  over  his  master  and 
mistress  all  the  time,  exacting  with  inexorable 
severity  evcy  usage  of  the  table.  lie  would 
not  let  the  A  off  the  very  smallest  detail,  but 
insisted  on  handing  round  the  peaches,  not- 
withstanding Mrs.  Morgan's  proU-st.  ♦'  They 
are  the  first  out  of  the  new  orchard-house," 
said  the  rector's  wife.  **  I  want  your  opinion 
of  them.    That  will  do,  Thomas;  we  have 
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got  every  thing  now,  I  think."  Mrs.  Morgan 
was  a  little  anxious  about  the  peaches,  hav- 
ing made  a  great  many  changes  on  her  own 
responsibility  in  the  gardening  department ; 
bat  the  rector  took  the  downy  fruit  as  if  it 
had  been  a  turnip,  and,  notwithstanding  her 
interest  in  the  long-delayed  news,  his  wife 
could  not  hut  find  it  very  provoking  that  he 
took  so  little  notice  of  her  exertions. 

**  Roberts  stood  out  against  the  new  flue 
as  long  as  he  could,"  said  Mrs.  Morgan. 
**  Mr.  Proctor  took  no  interest  in  the  garden, 
and  every  thing,  had  gone  to  ruin  ;  though  I 
must  say  it  was  very  odd  that  anybody  from 
your  college,  William,  should  bo  careless 
about  such  a  vital  matter,"  said  the  rector's 
wife,  with  a  little  asperity.  **  I  suppose  there 
must  bo  somcthiDg  in  the  air  of  Carlingford 
which  makes  people  indifferent."  Naturally 
it  was  very  provoking,  after  all  the  trouble 
flhc  had  taken,  to  see  her  husband  slicing  that 
juicy  pulp  as  if  it  had  been  any  ordinary  mar- 
ket fruit. 

**  I  beg  your  pardon,  my  dear,"  said  Mr. 
Morgan  ;  '*  I  was  thinking  of  this  story 
ubout  Mr.  Wentworth.  One  is  always  mak- 
ing new  discoveries  of  the  corruption  of  hu- 
man nature.  lie  has  behaved  very  badly  to 
me ;  but  it  is  very  sad  to  see  u  young  man 
KKiiOce  all  his  prospects  for  the  indulgence 
of  his  paHsions ;  though  that  is  a  very  sec- 
ular way  of  looking  at  the  subject,"  said  the 
rector,  shaking  his  head  mournfully.  **  If 
it  is  bad  in  a  worldly  point  of  view,  what  is 
it  in  a  spiiitual?  and  in  this  age,  too,  when 
it  is  so  important  to  keep  up  the  character 
<»f  the  clergy !  "  ^Ir.  Morgan  sighed  again 
more  heavily  than  ever  as  ho  poured  out  tlic 
Fingle  glass  of  port,  in  which  his  wife  joined 
him  alter  dinner.  **  wSuch  an  occuri'cnce 
throws  a  stigma  upon  the  whole  Church,  as 
Mr.  liCeson  very  justly  remarked." 

'  I  thought  Mr.  Leeson  must  have  somc- 
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their  engagement,  one  of  whidi  ^fM  a  con- 
firmed habit  of  needlework  at  all  kinds  of  un- 
necessary moments,  which  mach  distoibed 
the  rector  when  he  had  anything  particoltr 
to  say. 

"  My  dear,  I  am  very  sorry  to  see  yon  so 
much  the  victim  of  prejudice,"  said  Mr. 
Morgan.  *'  I  had  hoped  that  ail  our  long 
experiences — "  and  here  the  rector  stopped 
short,  troubled  to  see  the  rising  color  in  bis 
wifc^s  face.  '*  I  don't  moan  to  hbune  yon, 
my  dear,"  said  the  perplexed  man : '« I  know 
you  were  always  very  patient;"  and  be 
paused,  not  knowing  what  more  to  say,  com- 
forting himself  with  the  thought  that  women 
were  incomprehensible  creatures,  as  so  maoy 
men  have  done  before. 

**  I  am  not  patient,"  Bald  the  rector's  wife; 
^*  it  never  was  my  nature.  I  can't  help 
thinking  sometimes  that  our  long  experiences 
have  done  us  more  harm  than  good ;  but  I 
hope  nothing  will  ever  make  me  put  up  with 
a  curate  who  tells  tales  about  other  people, 
and  flatters  one's  self,  and  comes  to  dinner 
without  being  asked.  Perhaps  Mr.  Went- 
worth is  very  sinful,  but  at  least  he  is  a 
gentleman,"  said  Mrs.  Morgan ;  and  she  bent 
her  head  over  her  work,  and  drove  her  nee- 
dle so  fast  through  the  muslin  she  was  at 
work  upon,  that  it  glimmered  and  sparkled 
like  summer  lightning  before  tbe  spectators 
dazzled  eyes. 

**  I  am  sorry  you  are  so  prejudiced,"  said 
the  rector.  **  It  is  a  very  unbecoming  spirit, 
my  dear,  though  I  am  grieved  to  say  so  much 
to  you.  Mr.  Leeson  is  a  very  good  young 
man,  and  he  has  notljing  to  do  with  this  ter- 
rible story  about  Mr.  Wentworth.  I  don^ 
wish  to  shock  your  feelings ;  but  there  aie  a 
great  many  things  in  the  world  that  one 
can't  explain  to  ladies,  lie  has  got  himself 
into  a  most  distressing  position,  and  a  public 
inquiry  will  be  necessary.     One  can't  help 


thing  to  do  with  it,"  said  the  rector's  wife.  I  Beeing  the  hand  of  Providence  in  it,"  said  the 


**  What  has  Mr.  Wentworth  been  doing? 
When  you  keep  a  Low-Church  curate,  you 
never  can  tell  what  ho  may  say.  If  he  had 
known  of  the  All-Souls  pudding  he  would 
have  come  to  dinner,  and  we  should  have  had 
it  at  first  hand,"  said  Mrs.  Morgan,  severely, 
fcjhe  put  away  her  peach  in  her  resentment 


rector,  playing  reflectively  with  the  peach  on 
his  plate. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  Thomas  appeared 
at  the  door  to  announce  Mr.  Leeson,  who  had 
come  to  talk  over  the  topic  of  the  day  with 
the  rector — being  comfortably  obtose  in  bis 
perceptions,  and  quite  disposed  to  ignore  Mrs. 


and  went  to  a  side-table  for  her  work,  which  *  Morgan's  general  demeanor  towards  himself. 
she  always  kept  handy  for  emergencies.  *' 1  am  sure  she  has  a  bad  temper,"  he  would 
Likelier  husband,  Mrs.  Morgan  had  acquired  say  to  his  confidants  in  tbe.  parish;  **yoa 
some  little  '*  ways  "  in  the  long  ten  years  of  can  see  it  by  the  redness  in  her  face;  but  I 
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never  take  any  Dotice  wheD  she  says  rude ! 
things  to  mo.*'     The  redness  was  alarming  in  ! 
Mrs.  Morgan's  face  as  the  unlucky  man  be-  I 
came  visible  at  the  door.     She  said,  audibly, ' 
**  I  knew  we  should  be  interrupted  !  "  and  got 
op  from  her  chair.     **  As  Mr.  Leeeon  is  here, 
you  will  not  want  mo,  William,"  she  added, 
in  her  prccisest  tones.     **  If  anything  has  hap- 
pened since  you  came  in,  he  will  be  able  to 
tell  you  about  it;  and  perhaps  I  had  better 
send  you  your  coffee  here,  for  I  have  a  great 
many  things  to  do."     Mr.  Morgan  gave  a 
little  groan  in  his  spirit   as   his  wife   went 
away.     To  do  him  justice,  he   had  a  groat  I 
deal  of  confidence  in  her,  and   was   uncon- ; 
Bciously  guided  by  her  judgment  in  a  great ! 
many  matters.     Talking  it  over  with  Mr.  I.ce- 
0on  was  a  totally  different  thing  :  for  what-  j 
ever  might  be  said  in  his  defence,  tlicrc  could 
not  be  any  doubt  that  the  curate  professed 
Low-Church  principles,  and  had  been  known 
to  drink  tea  with  Mr.  Beecher,  the  new  min- 
ister of  Salem  Chapel.     **  Not  that  I  object  to 
Mr.  Beecher  because  ho  is  a  Dissenter,"  Mr. 
Morgan  said,   **but  because,  my  dear,  you 
know,  it  is  a  totally  different  class  of  society." 
When  the  rector  was  left  alone   to  discuas 
parish  matters  with  this  doubtful  subordinate, 
instead  of  going  into  the  subject  with  his  wife, 
the  good  man  felt  a  pang  of  di.-appointment ; 
for  though  he  profobHtd  to  be   reluctant  to 
shock  her,  he  had  been  longing  all  the  time 
to  enter  into  the  Ptory,  which  was  certainly 
the  most  exciting  which  had  (occurred  in  Car- 
Ungford  since  the  beginning  of  his   incum- 
bency.    Mrs.  Morgan,  for  her  part,  went  up- 
stairs to   the  drawing-room   with    fo  mucli 
indignation   about    this  per^^onal   grievance 
that  she  almost  ft^rgot  hor   c;irlo:'ity.     Mr.  I 
Lceson  hung  like  a  cloud  over  all  the  advan- 
tages of  Carlingford  ;    he  put  out  that  new 
flue  in  the  greenhouFC,  up  )n  which  !>=he  was  | 
rather  dispowd  to  pique  herself,  and  withered  , 
her  ferns,  whi«.'h  everybody  allowed  to  he  the ! 
finest  collection  wiihin  a  ten  inileri'  ciri.'uit. 
This  scnji»e  nf  dis;^u:4  in«-re:ii:"xl  U})()n  licr , 
a.i  she  went  into  t!ie  drawiti;;-;'oom,   where 
her  eye  natuir.lly  cau^^ht  tliat  carp^'t  wlii<*li  j 
Iiad  been  t!i"  fir.^t  oruss  df  h«.r  marriod   Hie.  ^ 
When  who  liti:l  laid  d  )Wn   Iici' w  uk,  ^;ho  ho- , 
gan  to  plan  how  the  offensive  b.i:'.(|urts  nii'^ht 
bo  covered   *vith  a   pinafore  of  linen,  whieh  ■ 
looked  very  eo  »l  ami  niro  in  sunnnr.-r-tini(\  , 
And  then  the  rector's  wife  reflected  that  in  win- 
ter a  floor  covered  with  white  looked  chilly, 
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and  that  a  woollen  drugget  of  an  appropriate 
small  pattern  would  be  letter  on  the  whole  ; 
but  no  such  thing  vras  to  Ihj  had  without  go- 
ing to  London  for  it,  which  brought  her 
mind  back  again  to  Mr.  Lceson  and  all  the 
disadvantages  of  Carlingford.  These  subjects 
occupied  Mrs.  ^lorgan  to  the  exclusion  of  ex- 
ternal matters,  as  was  natural ;  and  when  she 
heard  the  gentlemen  stir  down-stairs,  as  if 
with  ideas  of  joining  her  in  the  drawing-room, 
the  rector's  wife  suddenly  recollected  that  she 
had  promised  some  tea  to  a  poor  woman  in 
Grove  Street,  and  that  she  could  not  do  l>etter 
this  beautiful  evening  than  take  it  in  her  own 
person.  She  was  very  active  in  her  district  at 
all  times,  and  had  proved  hereelf  an  admira- 
ble clergywoman  ;  but  perhaps  it  would  not 
have  oi'curred  to  her  to  go  out  upon  a  cliar- 
itablc  errand  that  particular  evening,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  proHenee  of  Mr.  Lceson 
down-stairs. 

It  was  such  a  very  lovely  night  that  Mrs. 
Morgan  was  tempted  to  go  farther  than  she 
intended.  She  called  on  two  or  throe  of  her 
favorites  in  drove  Street,  and  was  almost  as 
friendly  with  tliom  as  FiUcy  Wodehouso  was 
with  the  people  in  IViekett's  Lane  ;  but  be- 
ing neither  pretty  nor  young,  like  Lucy,  nor 
yet  a  mother  with  a  nurFory,  qualified  to  talk 
about  the  measles,  her  reception  was  not 
quite  as  enthusiastic  as  it  migut  liave  been. 
Somehow,  it  would  apjwar  as  though  our 
poor  nwghl)or8  loved  niOLst  the  ministrations 
t)f  youth,  which  is  tiipcTior  to  all  ranks  in 
the  matter  of  possil)ility  and  expectation, 
and  inferior  to  all  ranks  in  the  matter  of  ex- 
iverienee  ;  and  so  hoMs  a  kin<l  of  kilance  and 
poise  of  nature  l)etween  the  small  and  the 
great.  Mrs.  Morgan  was  vaguely  sensible  of 
h(T  disadvantages  in  thin  respc^et  as  well  as 
in  others.  She  never  could  help  imagining 
what  she  might  have  iK'on  had  she  married 
ten  years  lx*forc  at  the  natural  jK'riod. 
**And  oven  then  not  a  girl,"  fIic  said  to  her- 
self in  her  sensiblo  way,  as  she  carried  this 
habitual  thread  of  thought  with  her  along 
the  street,  past  thelitth'  front  garden^*,  where 
there  were  so  many  mothers  with  their  chil- 
dren. On  the  other  side  of  thc^  way  thegon- 
tet^l  houses  fruwno(l  darkly  with  their  stair- 
case windows  upon  tin*  humility  of  (In)ve 
Street ;  and  Mrs.  Morgan  Iv-gan  to  think  with- 
in herself  of  the  Mi-s  Ilomniings  and  other 
spinsters,  and  how  they  got  along  upon  this 
path  of  life,  which,  after  all,  is  never  very 
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lightsome  to  Ix'lioM,  except  in  the  future  or 
the  past.  Ic  w.is  do-jul  present  with  the  rec- 
tor'»  wife  just  then,  and  many  speculations 
were  in  her  mind,  as  was  natural.  **  Not 
that  I  could  not  have  lived  unmarried,"  she 
continued  within  herself,  with  woman's 
pride  ;  **  but  things  looked  so  different  at 
five-and-twcnty ! '*  and  in  her  heart  she 
grudged  the  cares  nhe  had  lost,  and  sighed 
over  this  waHiint;  of  her  years. 

It  was  juht  then  that  the  youngest  Miss 
Ilcmmin^s  saw  Mrs.  Morgan,  and  crossed 
over  to  f<j;pak  t)  her.  Miss  Ilemmings  had 
left  five-and-rhirty  behind  a  long  time  ago, 
and  thought  the  rector's  wife  a  happy  wo- 
man in  tlie  blocin  of  youth.  When  she  had 
discovered  cun^.lu^!jvely  that  Mrs.  Morgan 
would  not  go  in  to  have  a  cup  of  tea,  Miss 
Ilemmings  volunteered  (o  walk  with  her  to 
the  corner;  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  say 
that  p]ie  immediately  plunged  into  the  topic 
which  at  that  ui')mi'nt  engaged  all  minds  in 
Carlingford.  '*  Iff  had  not  seen  it  with  my 
own  eyes,  I  sliduld  not  have  l)elieved  it," 
said  Miss  II(Min:iings.  **  I  should  have 
tliought  it  a  '^  *t-up  Htory  :  not  tliat  I  ever 
could  liavo  thought  it  impossible ,  as  you  say 
— for  alas  !  I  know  well  that  without  grace 
every  wickednct^s  is  more  than  po8si])le — but 
I  saw  them  with  my  own  eyes,  my  dear  Mrs. 
Morgan  ;  she  standing  outsi»le,  the  bold  little 
tiling,  and  he  at  tliedoor, — as  if  it  was  right 
for  a  clergyman  to  op*n  the  door  like  a  man- 
pcrvant, — and  from  tliut  momtnt  to  this  she 
has  not  he^n  pcen  by  any  living  creature  in 
Carlingford ;  who  can  tell  what  may  have 
been  done  with  her?"  cried  the  horrified 
cye-witncFS.  * '  Slie  has  never  been  seen  from 
that  hour !  " 

**  But  that  was  only  twenty-four  liours 
ago,"  said  Mrn.  ^lorgnn  ;  *'  she  may  have 
gone  off  to  visit  some  of  her  friends." 

**Ah,mydcar  Mrs.  Morgan,  twenty-four 
hours  is  a  long  tini(^  for  a  girl  to  disappear 
out  of  her  own  home,"  su id  Miss  Ilemmings  ; 
**  and  all  her  friend'*  have  l>e(»n  sent  to,  and 
no  word  c»an  bc»  heard  of  her.  1  am  afraid  it 
will  go  very  hard  with  Mr.  "Wcntworth  ;  and 
I  am  sure  it  look-^  like  a  jutlgraont  upon  him 
for  all  his  candlesticks  and  flowers  and 
things,"  she  contiuu<xl,  out  of  breath  with 
the  impetuosity  of  her  tale. 

*'  Do  you  think,  then,  that  God  makes 
people  sin  in  order  to  punish  them?"  said 
Mrs.  Morgan,  with  some  fire,  which  shocked 


Miss  Ilemmings,  who  did  not  quite  know 
how  to  reply. 

"  Ido  80  wish  you  would  come  in  for  a 
few  minutes  and  taste  our  tea ;  my  nister 
Sophia  was  just  making  it  when  I  came  oat. 
Wo  get  it  from  our  brother  in  Assam,  and 
we  think  a  great  deal  of  it,"  said  Miss  Hem- 
mings ;  **  it  can't  possibly  be  adulterated, 
you  know,  for  it  comes  direct  from  hia  plan- 
tation. If  you  can't  come  in  just  now,  I 
will  send  you  some  to  the  Rectory,  and  yon 
will  tell  us  how  you  like  it.  Wc  are  quite 
proud  of  our  tea.  My  brother  has  a  large 
plantation,  and  he  hopes — " 

**  Thank  you,"  said  Mrs.  Morgan,  "but 
the  rector  will  be  waiting  for  me,  and  I  must 
go.  It  must  Ixj  very  nice  to  have  your  tea  di- 
rect from  the  plantation  ;  and  I  hope  you  will 
change  your  mind  about  Mr.  Wentworth,' 
she  continued,  without  much  regard  for 
punctuation,  as  she  shook  hands  at  the  cor- 
ner. Mrs.  Morgan  went  down  the  narrow 
street  which  led  to  Grange  Lane,  after  this 
interview,  with  some  commotion  in  her  mind. 
She  took  Mr.  Wentworth 's  part  instinctiTcly, 
without  asking  any  proofs  of  his  innocence. 
The  sun  was  just  setting,  and  St.  Roque's 
stood  out  dark  and  picturesque  against  all 
the  glory  of  the  western  sky  as  the  rector's 
wife  went  past.  She  could  not  help  thinking 
of  him,  in  his  youth  and  the  opening  of  bis 
career,  with  a  kind  of  wistful  interest.  If 
he  had  manied  Lucy  Wodehouse,  and  con- 
fined himself  to  his  own  district  (but  then  be 
had  no  district),  Mrs  Morgan  would  have 
contemplated  the  two,  not,  indeed,  without 
a  certain  half-resentful  self-reference  and 
contrast,  but  with  natuml  sympathy.  And 
now,  to  think  of  this  dark  and  ugly  blot  on 
his  fair  beginning  disturbed  her  much.  When 
Mrs.  Morgan  r(KX)llected  that  she  had  left 
hrr  hiislmnd  and  his  curate  consulting  over 
this  matter,  she  grew  very  hot  and  angij. 
and  felt  humiliated  by  the  thought.  Was  it 
her'William,  her  heri"),  whom  she  had  mag> 
nified  fi>r  all  these  ten  years,  though  not  with- 
out occasional  twingesof  enlightenment,  into 
j  something  great,  who  was  thus  sitting  upon 
I  his  young  brother  with  so  little  human  feci* 
ingand  so  much  middle-aged  jealousy  ?  It 
hurt  her  to  think  of  it,  though  not  for 
Mr.  Wentworth's  sake.  Poor  Mrs.  Morgan, 
tlK)ugh  not  at  all  a  sentimental  person,  bad 
IxKinled  up  her  ideal  so  much  ofter  the  onli- 
nary  date,  that  it  came  all  the  harder  apon 
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her  when  everything  thus  merged  into  the 
light%>f  common  day.  She  walked  very  fast 
np  Grange  Lane,  which  was  another  hahit 
of  her  maidenhood  not  quite  in  accord  with 
the  hahit  of  sauntering  acquired  during  the 
same  period  by  the  Fellow  of  -^-Souls. 
When  Mrs.  Morgan  was  opposite  Mr.  Wode- 
hoase's,  she  looked  across  with  some  interest, 
thinking  of  Lucy  ;  and  it  shocked  her  greatly 
to  see  the  closed  shutters,  which  told  of  the 
presence  of  death .  Then ,  a  1  ittle  farther  up , 
Bhe  could  see  Elsworthy  in  front  of  his  shop, 
which  was  already  closed,  talking  vehemently 
to  a  little  group  round  the  door.  The  rector's 
wife  crossed  the  street,  to  avoid  coming  in 
contact  with  this  excited  party  ;  and,  as  she 
went  swiftly  along  under  the  garden  walls, 
came  direct,  without  perceiving  it,  upon  Mr. 
Wentwortli,  who  was  going  the  opposite 
way.  They  were  both  al>8orl)ed  in  their  own 
thoughts,  the  Perpetual  Curate  only  perceiv- 
ing Mrs.  Morgan  in  time  to  take  off  his  hat 
to  her  as  he  passed ;  and  to  tell  the  truth, 
having  no  desire  for  any  further  intercourse. 
Mrs.  Morgan,  however,  was  of  a  different 
mind.  She  stopped  instantly,  as  soon  as  she 
perceived  him.  *»  Mr.  Wentworth,  it  is  get- 
ting late — will  you  walk  with  me  as  far  as 
the  Rectory?"  she  said,  to  the  curate's  great 
astonishment.  He  could  not  help  looking  at 
her  with  curiosity  as  he  turned  to  accompany 
her.  Mrs.  Morgan  was  still  wearing  her 
wedding  things,  which  were  not  now  in  their 
first  freshnc»88 — not  to  say  that  tlu;  redness, 
of  which  she  was  so  jMiinfully  s<»npil)le,  was 
rather  oat  of  accordance  with  tlie  orange 
blossoms.  Then  she  was  rather  flurried  and 
disturbed  in  her  mind;  an<l,  on  the  whole, 
Mr.  Wentworth  ungratefully  eoncludtHl  the 
rector's  wife  to  1x5  looking  her  plainest,  as 
he  turned  with  very  languid  interent  to  see 
ber  safely  home. 

**A  great  many  things  seem  to  be  happcn- 
iBg  just  now,'*  said  Mrs.  Morgan,  with  a 
good  deal  of  embarrassment ;  *'  I  suppose  the 
people  in  Carlingford  are  grateful  to  anybody 
who  gives  them  something  to  talk  alx)ut." 

"  I  don't  know  alx)ut  the  gratitude,"'  said 
the  Perpetual  Curate ;  **  it  is  a  sentiment  I 
don't  believe  in." 

"You  ought  to  believe  in  everything  as 
kmg  as  you're  young,"  said  Mrs.  Morgan. 
"I  want  very  much  to  speak  to  you,  Mr. 
Wentworth  :  but  then  I  don't  know  how  you 
will  receive  what  I  am  going  to  say." 
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"  I  can't  tell  until  I  know  what  it  is," 
said  the  curate,  shutting  himself  up.  He 
had  an  expressive  face  generally,  and  Mrs. 
Morgan  saw  the  shutters  put  up  and  the  jeoK 
ous  blinds  drawn  over  the  young  man's  coun- 
tenance as  clearly  as  if  they  had  been  tangi* 
ble  articles.  He  did  not  look  at  her,  bui 
kept  swinging  his  cane  in  his  hand,  and  re- 
garding the  pavement  with  downcast  eyes ; 
and  if  the  rector's  wife  had  formed  any  ea- 
pectations  of  finding  in  the  Perpetual  Curate 
an  ingenuous  young  heart,  open*"  to  sympathy 
and  criticism,  she  now  discovered  her  mis- 
take. 

"If  I  run  the  risk,  perhaps  you  will  for^ 
give  me,"  said  Mrs.  Morgan.  **I  have  just 
been  hearing  a  dreadful  story  about  you  ;  and 
I  don't  believe  it  in  the  least,  Mr.  Went- 
worth," she  continued,  with  a  little  effusion ; 
for,  though  she  was  very  sensible,  she  was 
only  a  woman,  and  did  not  realize  the  pos- 
sibility of  having  her  sympathy  rejected,  and 
her  favorable  judgment  received  with  indiffer- 
ence. 

I  am  much  flattered  by  your  good  opii>- 
ion.  What  was  the  dreadful  story?  "  asked 
Mr.  Wentworth,  looking  at  her  with  careless 
eyes.  They  were  just  opposite  Elsworthy'i 
shop,  and  could  almost  hear  what  ho  was 
saying,  as  he  stood  in  the  midst  of  his  little 
group  of  listeners,  talking  loud  and  vehe- 
mently. The  Perpetual  Curate  looked  calmly 
at  him  across  the  road,  and  turned  again  to 
Mrs.  Morgan,  repeating  his  question,  "What 
was  the  dreadful  story?  One  gets  used  to  ro- 
mances," he  said,  with  a  composure  too  elab- 
orate to  be  real;  but  Mrs.^Morgan  did  not 
think  of  that. 

**  If  you  don't  care  about  it,  I  need  not  say 
anything,"  said  the  rector's  wife,  who  could 
net  help  feeling  affronted.  "  But  I  am  so 
sorry  that  Mr.  Morgan  and  you  don't  get 
on,"  she  continued,  after  a  little  pause.  "  I 
have  no  right  to  speak  ;  but  I  take  an  inter* 
est  in  everything  that  U'longs  to  the  parish. 
If  yon  would  put  a  little  confi<lencc  in  my 
husband,  things  might  go  on  l)etter  ;  but,  in 
the  mean  time,  I  thought  I  might  say  to  you, 
on  my  own  account,  that  I  liad  heard  this 
scandal,  and  that  I  don't  fx^lieve  in  it.  If 
you  do  not  understand  my  motive,  I  can't 
help  it,"  said  the  rect<»r'H  wile,  who  was  now 
equally  ready  for  friendship  or  for  battle. 

**  Thanks ;  I  understand  what  you  mean," 
said  Mr.  Wentworth,  who  had  come  to  him- 
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■elf.  ^  Bat  wi]l  yoa  (ell  me  what  it  ib  you 
4oci*t  believe  in?'"  lie  asked  with  a  smile, 
which  Mrs.  Morgan  did  not  quite  compre- 
hend. 

«*I  will  tell  you,"  she  said,  with  a  little 
^uiet  exasperation.  *' I  don't  think  you 
would  risk  your  prospects,  and  get  yourself 
into  trouble,  and  damage  your  entire  life  for 
Hie  sake  of  any  girl,  however  pretty  she 
might  be.  Men  don't  do  such  things  for 
women  now-a-days,  even  when  it  is  a  wor- 
th|r  object,"  said  the  disappointed  optimist. 
**And  I  believe  you  are  a  great  deal  more 
sensible,  Mr.  Wentworth."  There  was  just 
that  tone  of  mingled  approval  and  contempt 
in  this  speech  which  a  woman  knows  how  to 
deliver  herself  of  without  any  appearance  of 
ieeling ;  and  which  no  young  man,  however 
blasS,  can  hear  with  composure. 

**  Perhaps  not,"  he  said  with  a  little  heat 
and  a  rising  color.  <^  I  am  glad  you  think 
me  so  sensible."  And  then  there  ensued  a 
pause,  upon  the  issue  of  which  depended 
the  question  of  peace  or  war  between  these 
two.  Mr.  Wentworth 's  good  angel,  perhaps, 
dropped  softly  throu^  the  dusky  air  that 
moment,  and  jogged  his  perverse  charge  with 
the  tip  of  a  celestial  wing.  "And  yet  there 
might  be  women  in  the  world  for  whom — " 
said  the  curate ;  and  stopped  again.  **  I 
dare  Fay  you  are  not  anxious  t-j  know  my 
sentiments  on  the  subject,"  ho  continued, 
with  a  little  laugh.  **  I  am  sorry  you  think 
so  badly— T  mean  so  well  of  me." 

*'  I  don't  think  badly  of  you,"  said  Mrs. 
Morgan,  hastily.  **  Thank  you  for  walking 
with  me ;  and  whatever  happens,  remember 
that  I  for  one  don't  believe*  word  of  it,''  she 
said,  holding  out  her  hand.  After  this  little 
declaration  of  friendship,  the  rector's  wife  re- 
turned to  the  Rectory,  where  her  husband 
was  waiting  for  her,  more  than  ever  prepared 
to  stand  up  for  Mr.  Wentworth.  She  went 
back  to  the  drawing-rojm,  forgetting  all 
about  the  carpet,  and  poured  out  the  tea  with 
satisfaction,  and  made  herself  very  agreeable 
to  Mr.  Finial,  the  architect,  wh«)  had  c-jme  to 
talk  over  the  restoration.^ .  In  that  mouent 
of  stimulation  she  forgot  all  her  experience 
of  her  hus^xind's  puzzled  looks,  of  the  half 
eomprehension  with  which  he  looked  at  her, 
and  the  depths  of  stubborn  detenu i nation 
which  were  far  beyond  the  reach  of  her  has- 
tier and  more  generous  spirit,  and  so  went  on 
with  more  satisfaction  and  gayety  than  she  had 
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felt  possible  for  a  long  time,  beating  her  dmiM 
and  blowing  her  trumpets,  to  the  ^nomuktu 
in  which  her  female  ibroes  were  bo  oonfidept 

of  victory. 
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«IC[r.  AVentworth  went  upon  his  mj,  af- 
ter he  had  parted  from  Mrs.  Moxgaa,  with  a 
moment's  gratitude;  but  he  had  not  gone 
half  a  dozen  steps  before  that  amiable  senti- 
ment yielded  to  a  sense  of  'BoreDess  and  Teza> 
tioa.  He  had  almost  acknowledged  that  be 
was  conscious  of  the  slander  against  wbieh 
he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  present  a  Uaak 
fVontof  unconsciousness  and  passive resistanoe, 
and  he  was  angry  with  himself  for  his  8usoep> 
tibility  to  this  unexpected  voice  of  kindness. 
He  was  going  home ;  but  he  did  not  care  for 
going  home.  Poor  Mrs.  Had  win's  anxious 
looks  of  suspicion  had  added  to  the  distaste 
with  which  ho  thought  of  encountering  again 
the  sullen,  shabby  rascal  to  whom  he  had 
given  shelter.  It  was  Saturday  night,  and 
he  had  still  his  sermon  to  prepare  for  the 
next  day  ;  but  the  young  man  was  in  a  stale 
of  disgust  with  all  the  circumstances  of  his 
let,  and  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  go  in 
and  address  himself  to  his  work  as  he  ought 
to  have  done.  Such  a  sense  of  injustice  and 
cruelty  as  possessed  him  vras  not  likely  tu 
promote  composition,  especially  as  the  pulpit 
addresses  of  the  Curate  of  St.  Roque's  wcrs 
not  of  a  declamatory  kind.  To  think  that  so 
many  years^  work  could  be  neutralized  in  a 
day  by  a  sudden  breath  of  scandal,  made  him 
not  humble  or  patient,  but  fierce  and  resent- 
ful. He  had  been  in  Wharfside  that  afler- 
noon,  and  felt  convinced  that  even  the  dying 
woman  at  No.  10  Prickett's  Lane  had  heard 
of  Rosa  Elsworthy ;  and  he  saw,  or  imagined 
he  saw,  many  a  distrustful,  inquiring  glanos 
thrown  at  him  by  people  to  whom  he  had  been 
a  kind  of  secondary  Providence.  Naturally, 
j  ttie  mere  thought  of  the  failing  allegiance  of 
I  the  "district"  went  to  Mr.  Wentworth** 
j  heart.  When  he  turned  round  saddenlf 
;  from  listening  to  a  long  account  of  one  poor 
,  family's  distresses,  and  saw  Tom  Bowman, 
,  tiie  gig-antic  bargeman,  wliosc  six  children 
:  the  curate  had  baptized  in  a  lump,  and  wboee 
:  baby  had  been  held  at  the  font  by  Lucy  Wode- 
house  her'Felf.  looking  at  him  wistfully  with 
rude  affection,  and  something  that  looked  very 
luuch  like  pity,  it  is  im|)06Biblc  to  descrihs 
.  the  bitterness  that  welled  up  in  the  niaA  of 
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the   Peq)etaal  Curate.     Instead  of  leaying 
Wharfside  comforted  as  be  usually  did,  ho 
came  away  wounded  and  angry,  feeling  to  its 
full  extent  the  fickleness  of  popular  sympa- 
thy.    And  when  he  came  into  Grange  Lane 
and  saw  the  shutters  closed,  and  Mr.  Wode- 
house's  green  door  shut  fast,  as  if  never  more 
to  open,  all  sources  of  consolation  seemed  to 
be  siiut  against  him.     Even  the  habit  he  had 
of  going  into  Elsworthy's  to  get  his  newspa- 
}>er,  and  to  hear  what  talk  might  be  current 
in  Carlingford,  contributed  to  the  sense  of 
utter  discomfort  and  wretchedness  which  over- 
whelmed him.     Men  in  other  positions  have 
generally  to  consult  the  opinion  of  their  equals 
only ;  but  all  sorts  of  small  people  can  plant 
thorns  in  the  path  of  a  priest  who  has  given 
himself  with  fervor  to  the  duties  of  his  office. 
True  enough,  such  clouds  blow  by,  and  some- 
times leave  behind  a  sky  clearer  than  before ; 
but  that  result  is  doubtful,  and  Mr.  Went- 
Worth  was  not  of  the  temper  to  comfort  him 
self  with   philosophy,     lie  felt  ingratitude 
keenly,  as  men  do  at  cight-and-twenty,  even 
when  they  have  made  up  their  minds  that 
gratitude  is  a  delusion  ;  and  still  more  keenly, 
with  deep  resentment  and  indignation,  he  felt 
the  horrible  doubt  which  had  diffused  itself 
around  him,  and  seemed  to  be  looking  at  him 
out  of  everybody's  eyes.     In  such  a  state  of 
mind  one  bethinks  one's  self  of  one's  relations 
— those  friends   not  always   congenial,  but 
wliom  one  looks  to  instinctively,  when  one  is 
young,  in  the  crises  of  life.     lie  knocked  at 
ills  aunt's  door  almost  without  knowing  it,  as 
he  went  down  Grange  Lane,  after  leaving  Mrs. 
Mcrgan,  with  vague  sentences  of  his  sermon 
(1  )ating  in  his  mind  through  all  the  imbroglio 
of  other  thoughts.     Even  Aunt  Dora's  foolish 
affection  might  have  been  a  little  comfort  at 
the  moment,  and  he  could  not  but  be  a  little 
curious  to  know  whether  they  had  heard  Els- 
worthy's story,  and  what  the  patronesses  of 
Slvolmersdale  thought  of  the  matter.     Some- 
how, just  then,  in  the  midst  ot  his  dietreescs, 
a  vision  of  Skelmersdale  burst  upon  the  Per- 
petual Curate  like  a  glimpse  of  a  better  world. 
If  he  could  but  escape  there  out  of  all  this 
8ickening  misconception  and  ingratitude — if 
he  could  but  take  Lucy  into  his  protecting 
arms,  and  carry  her  away  far  from  the  clouds 
ihat  were  gathering  owr  her  path  as  well  as 
his  own.     The  thought  found  vent  in  an  im- 
patient, long-drawn  sigh,  and  was  then  ex- 
{gelled  contemptuously  from  the  yoang  man's 
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boflom.  If  a  hundred  Skelmersdalee  were  in 
bis  power,  here,  where  his  honor  had  beea 
attacked,  it  was  necessary  to  remain,  in  tb« 
face  of  all  obstacles,  till  it  vms  cleared. 

The  Miss  Wentworths  had  just  come  up  to 
the  drawing-room  after  dinner  when  their 
nephew  entered.  As  for  Miss  Dora,  she  had 
seated  herself  by  the  window,  which  was 
open,  and,  with  her  light  little  curls  flutter- 
ing upon  her  cheek,  was  watching  a  tiny  puff 
of  smoke  by  the  side  of  the  great  laurel,  which 
indicated  the  spot  occupied  at  this  moment  by 
Jack  and  his  cigar.  *•  Dear  fellow,  he  does 
enjoy  the  quiet,"  she  said,  with  a  suppressed 
little  sniff  of  emotion.  *'  To  think  we  shoukl 
be  in  such  misery  about  poor  dear  Frank,  and 
have  Jack,  about  whom  we  have  all  been  so 
unbelieving,  sent  to  us  for  a  consolation.  My 
poor  brother  will  be  so  happy,'*  said  Miss 
Dora,  almost  crying  at  the  thought.  She  was 
under  the  influence  of  this  sentiment  when 
the  curate  entered.  It  was  perhaps  impossi- 
ble for  Mr.  Wentworth  to  present  himself 
before  his  three  aunts  at  the  present  crisis 
without  a  certain  consciousnc^d  in  his  looks ; 
and  it  was  well  that  it  was  twilight,  and  he 
could  not  read  distinctly  all  that  was  written 
in  their  countenances.  Miss  Cecilia  held  out 
her  lovely  old  hand  to  him  first  of  all.  She 
said,  **  How  do  you  do,  Frank?  "  which  was 
not  very  original,  but  yet  counted  for  a  good 
deal  in  the  silence.  When  he  came  up  to 
her,  she  offered  him  her  sweet  old  cheek  with 
a  look  of  pity  which  touched,  and  yet  affront- 
ed, the  Perpetual  Curate.  lie  thought  it 
was  the  wisest  way  to  accept  the  challenge 
at  once. 

**  It  is  very  good  of  you,  but  you  need  not 
bo  sorry  for  me,"  he  said,  as  he  sat  down  by 
her.  And  then  there  was  a  littkupause— an 
awful  pause ;  for  Miss  Wentv^th  bad  do 
further  observations  to  offer,  and  Miss  Dora, 
who  had  risen  up  hastily,  dropped  into  her 
chair  again  in  a  disconsolate  condition,  when 
she  saw  that  her  nephew  did  not  take  any 
notice  of  her.  The  poor  little  woman  sat 
down  with  miserable  sensations,  and  did  noi 
find  the  comfort  she  hoped  for  in  contempla- 
tion of  the  smoke  of  Jack's  cigar.  After  all, 
it  was  Frank  who  was  the  original  owner  of 
Miss  Dora's  affections.  When  she  saw  him, 
as  she  thought,  in  a  state  of  guilt  and  trouble, 
receiyed  with  grim  silence  by  the  dreaded  Leo- 
nora, the  poor  lady  b^gan  to  waver  greatly » 
divided  between  a  longing  to  retuqi  to  her 
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old  alleginnee,  nad  a  certain  pride  in  the  now  pened  as  yet,  except  perhaps  tbo  pvbdigarp 
bonds  which  bound  her  to  so  great  a  sinner  return/'  said  the  Perpetual  Curate,  with  a 
ns  Jack.  She  could  not  help  feeling  the  dis-  slight  touch  of  bitterness.  Hit  eye  had  jaafe 
tinction  of  having  such  a  reprobate  in  her  lighted  on  Jack  sauntering  throagh  tbe  gar- 
hands.  But  the  sight  of  Frank  brought  bock  dea  with  his  cigar ;  and  Mr.  Wentworth 
old  habits,  and  Miss  Dora  felt  at  her  wits' '  was  human,  and  could  not  entirely  refimfai 
end,  and  could  not  tell  what  to  do.  from  the  expression  of  his  sentimentB. 

At  length  Miss  Leonora ^s  voice,  which  was  '  '*  But,  0  Frank,  my  dear,  yoa  are  not  an* 
decided  contralto,  broke  the  silence.  *'  I  am '  gry  about  poor  Jack?  "  said  Miss  Dora.  **  He 
very  glad  to  see  you,  Frank,*'  said  the  strong- !  has  not  known  what  it  was  to  be  at  home  for 
minded  aunt.  **  From  something  wo  heanl,  years  and  years.  A  stepmother  is  so  difiep> 
T  supposed  you  had  gone  away  for  a  time,  ent  from  an  own  mother,  and  ho  never  has  had 
and  wo  wore  rather  anxious  about  yonr  move-  any  opportunities  ;  and,  O  Frank,  don't 
ments.  There  are  so  many  things  going  on  you  remember  that  there  is  joy  in  heaven  ?  '* 
in  the  family  just  now,  that  one  does  not ,  cried  the  anxious  aunt — "  not  to  say  that  he 
know  what  to  think.  I  am  glad  to  see  you  I  is  the  eldest  son.  And  it  is  saeh  a  thing  for 
Rro  Btill  in  Carlingford."  |  the  family  to  see  him  changing  his  ways  in 

'*  I  never  had  the  least  intention  of  going !  such  a  beautiful  spirit !  "  said  Miss  Dora. 
away,"  said  Mr.  Wentworth ;  **  I  can't  im- !  The  room  was  almost  dark  by  this  time,  and 
agino  who  could  tell  you  so."  |  she  did  not  see  that  her  penitent  had  entered 

**  Nobody  told  us,"  said  Miss  Leonora;  while  she  spoke. 
'*  wc  drew  that  conclusion  from  other  things  ;  **  It  is  very  consoling  to  gain  your  approval, 
we  heard.  Dora,  give  Frank  the  newspaper  \  Aunt  Dora,"  said  Jack.  **  My  Brother 
witfi  that  paragraph  a1)out  Gerald.  I  have  Frank  doesn't  know  me.  ff  the  Squire  tmfl 
prophesied  from  the  first  which  way  Gorald  '  make  a  nursery  of  his  house,  what  can  a  maa 
wfin  tending.  It  is  very  shocking  of  him,  and  ,  do?  But  a  fellow  can't  be  quite  ruined  ae 
I  don't  know  what  they  arc  to  do,  for  Ijouisa  '  long  as  he  has — "  aunts,  tbo  reprobate  wae 
is  an  expensive  little  fool ;  and  if  he  leaves  j  about  to  say,  with  an  inflection  of  laughter 
the  Rectory,  they  can't  have  enough  to  live '  intended  for  Frank's  ear  only  in  his  voice ; 
m\.  If  you  knew  what  your  brother  was  j  but  ho  fortunately  remembered  in  time  that 
going  to  do,  why  didn't  you  advise  him  other-  Miss  Leonora  had  an  acute  intelligenoe,  and 
wise?  Besides,  he  will  be  wretched,"  said  j  was  not  to  1x5  trifled  with — "As  long  aa  he 
tlie  diBcriroinating  woman.  '*  I  never  ap- |  has  female  relations,"  said  Jack,  in  his  most 
proved  of  his  ways,  but  I  cf)nld  not  say  any-  |  feeling  tone.  **  Men  never  sympathiie  with 
thing  against  his  sinciTity.  I  believe  his*  men;"  he  seemed  to  he  apologising  for  Frank*! 
heart  was  in  liis  work  ;  a  man  may  be  very  '  indifibrence,  as  well  as  for  his  own  sins.  Ue 
zoolouH,  and  yet  very  erroneous,"  said  Miss 
lioonora,  like  an  oracle  out  of  the  shadows. 

'» I  don't  know  if  he  is  erroneous  or  not — 
but  1  know  I  should  like  to  punch  this  man's 


had  just  had  a  very  good  dinner, — for  tbe  Mia 
Wentworths'  oook  was  the  best  in  Carling- 
ford,— «nd  Jack,  whose  digestion  waa  perfbot, 
was  disposed  to  please  everybody,  and  had, 
hearl.- -  naid  the  curate,  who  had  taken  the   in  particular,  no  disposition  to  quarrel  with 


pajier  to  the  window,  where  there  was  just 
light  enough  to  make  out  the  paravjraph. 
Ho  stood  looming  over  Miae  Dora,  a  great 
black  slindow  against  the  fading  light.  **  All 
tlio  misohiof  in   the  world   comes  of  these 


Frank. 

**  0  my  dear,  you  see  how  humble  and 
forgiving  he  is,"  said  Miss  Dora,  rising  on 
tiptoe  to  whisper  into  the  curate's  ear ;  '*  and 
always  takes  your  part  whenever  you  are 


viUanous  papers,"  said  Mr.  Wentworth  ;' mentioned,"  said  the  injudicious  aunt.  Mcan- 
^Mhou^h  I  did  not  think  anybody  now-a- 1  time  the  other  sisters  were  very  silent,  sitting 
days  believed  in  the  Chronicle.     Gerald  has ,  each  in  the  midst  of  her  own  group  of  shad- 


DOt  gone  over  to  Borne,  and  T  don't  think  he 
means  to  go.  I  dare  say  you  have  agitated 
yourself  unnecessarily  about  more  than  one 
supposed  event  in  the  family,"  he  continued, 
throwing  the  paper  on  the  table.  **  I  don't 
know  anything  very  alarming  that  has  hap- 


ows.  Then  Miss  I^eonora  rose  with  a  sad- 
den rustling  of  all  her  draperies,  and  with 
her  own  energetic  hand  rang  tbo  bell. 

**  Now  the  lamp  is  coming,"  said  Jack,  in 
a  tone  of  despair,  «  a  bright,  blank,  pitiloM 
globe  like  the  world  ;  and  instoad  of  thk  d»* 
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tho  Perpetaal  Curate.  Instead  of  leayinglboflom.  If  a  hundred  Skelmendalee  were  in 
Wharfsidc  comforted  as  he  usually  did,  he]  his  power,  here,  where  his  honor  had  bees 
came  away  wounded  and  angry,  feeling  to  its  attacked,  it  wns  necessary  to  remain,  in  th« 


full  extent  the  fickleness  of  popular  sympa- 
thy.    And  when  he  came  into  Grange  Lane 
and  saw  the  shutters  closed,  and  Mr.  Wode- 
house's  green  door  shut  fast,  as  if  never  more 
to  open,  all  sources  of  consolation  seemed  to 
be  shut  against  him.     Even  the  habit  he  had 
of  going  into  Elsworthy's  to  get  his  newspa- 
per,  and  to  hear  what  talk  might  be  current 
in  Carlingford,  contributed  to  the  sense  of 
utter  discomfort  and  wretchedness  which  over* 
whelmed  him.    Men  in  other  positions  have 
generally  to  consult  the  opinion  of  their  equals 
•nly ;  but  all  sorts  of  small  people  can  plant 
thorns  in  the  path  of  a  priest  who  has  given 
himself  with  fervor  to  the  duties  of  his  office. 
True  enough,  such  clouds  blow  by,  and  some- 
times leave  behind  a  sky  clearer  than  before ; 
but  that  result  is  doubtful,  and  Mr.  Went- 
worth  was  not  of  the  temper  to  comfort  him- 
self with   philosophy,     lie  felt  ingratitude 
keenly,  as  men  do  at  eight-and-twenty,  even 
when  they  have  made  up  their  minds  that 
gratitude  is  a  delusion ;  and  still  more  keenly, 
with  deep  resentment  and  indignation,  he  felt 
the  horrible  doubt  which  had  diffused  itself 
around  him,  and  seemed  to  bo  looking  at  him 
out  of  everybody's  eyes.     In  such  a  state  of 
mind  one  bethinks  one's  self  of  one's  relatione 
— those  friends   not  always  congenial,  but 
whom  one  looks  to  instinctively,  when  one  is 
young,  in  the  crises  of  life.     IIo  knocked  at 
his  aunt's  door  almost  without  knowing  it,  as 
he  went  down  Grange  Lane,  after  leaving  Mrs. 
Mqrgan,  with  vague  sentences  of  his  sermon 
floating  in  his  mind  tbrougti  all  the  imbroglio 
of  other  thoughts.     Even  Aunt  Dora's  foolish 
afiection  might  have  been  a  little  comfort  at 
tho  moment,  and  he  could  not  but  be  a  little 
curious  to  know  whether  they  had  heard  Eld- 
worthy's  story,  and  what  the  patronesses  of 
Skelmersdale  thought  of  the  matter.     Some- 
how, just  then,  in  the  midst  ot  his  distresses, 
a  vision  of  Skelmersdale  hurst  upon  the  Per- 
petual Curate  like  a  glimpse  of  a  bettor  world. 
If  he  could  but  escape  there  out  of  all  this 
sickening  misconception  and  ingratitude — if 
ho  could  but  take  Lucy  into  his  protecting 
arms,  and  carry  her  away  far  from  tho  clouds 
ihat  were  gathering  over  her  path  as  well  as 
his  own.     Tho  thought  found  vent  in  an  im- 
patient, long-drawn  sigh,  and  was  then  ex- 
Ijelled  contemptuously  from  tho  young  man's 


face  of  all  obstacles,  till  it  was  cleared. 

The  Miss  Wentworths  had  just  come  up  to 
the  drawing-room  after  dinner  when  their 
nephew  entered.  As  for  Miss  Dora,  she  had 
seated  herself  by  the  window,  which  was 
open,  and,  with  her  light  little  curls  flutter- 
ing upon  her  cheek,  was  watching  a  tiny  puff 
of  smoke  by  the  side  of  the  great  laurel,  which 
indicated  the  spot  occupied  at  this  moment  by 
Jack  and  his  cigar.  **  Dear  fellow,  he  docs 
enjoy  the  quiet,"  she  said,  with  a  suppressed 
little  sniff  of  emotion.  *'  To  think  we  should 
be  in  such  misery  about  poor  dear  Frank,  and 
have  Jack,  about  whom  we  have  all  been  so 
unbelieving,  sent  to  us  for  a  consolation.  My 
poor  brother  will  be  so  happy,"  said  Miss 
Dora,  almost  crying  at  the  thought.  She  was 
under  the  influence  of  this  sentiment  when 
the  curate  entered.  It  was  perhaps  impossi- 
ble for  Mr.  Wentworth  to  present  himself 
before  his  three  aunts  at  the  present  crisii 
without  a  certain  consciousnc^d  in  his  looks ; 
and  it  wa»  well  that  it  was  twilight,  and  he 
could  not  read  distinctly  all  that  was  written 
in  their  countenances.  Miss  Cecilia  held  out 
her  lovely  old  hand  to  him  first  of  all.  She 
said,  **  How  do  you  do,  Frank?  "  which  was 
not  very  original,  but  yet  counted  for  a  good 
deal  in  the  silence.  When  he  came  up  to 
her,  she  ofiurcd  him  her  Bveet  old  cheek  with 
a  look  of  pity  which  touched,  and  yet  affront- 
ed, the  Perpetual  Curate.  lie  thought  it 
was  the  wisest  way  to  accept  the  challenge 
at  once. 

**  It  is  very  good  of  yon,  but  you  need  not 
bo  sorry  for  me,"  he  said,  as  he  sat  down  by 
her.  And  then  there  was  a  littlft|Pauae— en 
awful  pause ;  for  Miss  Wentif^th  had  no 
further  observations  to  ofier,  and  Miss  Dora, 
who  had  risen  up  hastily,  dropped  into  her 
chair  again  in  a  disconsolate  condition,  when 
she  saw  that  her  nephew  did  not  take  any 
notice  of  her.  The  poor  little  woman  sat 
down  with  miserable  sensations,  and  did  noi 
find  Uie  comfort  she  hoped  for  in  contempla- 
tion of  tho  smoke  of  Jack's  cigar.  After  all, 
it  was  Frank  who  was  the  original  owner  of 
Miss  Dora's  affections.  When  she  saw  him, 
as  she  Uiought,  in  a  state  of  guilt  and  trouble, 
received  with  grim  silence  by  tho  dreaded  Leo- 
nora, tho  poor  lady  b^gan  to  waver  greatly » 
divided  between  a  longing  to  retaQi  to  W 
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ga¥0  her  a  hasty  glance,  which  very  nearly 
made  an  end  of  Miss  Dora.  She  retired  to 
her  seat  with  no  more  courage  to  say  any- 
thing, unable  to  make  out  whether  it  was 
virtuous  reproach  or  angry  guilt  which  looked 
at  her  so  sternly.  She  felt  her  headache  com- 
ing on  as  she  sank  agaii\  upon  her  chair.  If 
she  could  but  have  stolen  away  to  her  own 
room,  and  had  a  good  comforting  cry  in  the 
dark,  it  might  have  kept  off  the  headache ; 
but  then  she  had  to  be  faithful  to  her  post, 
and  to  look  after  the  reformation  of  Jack 

**  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  great  work  might 
be  done  in  Garlingford,"  said  Miss  Leonora, 
•'  if  you  would  take  my  advice  and  organize 
matters  properly,  and  make  due  provision  for 
the  lay  element.  As  for  Sisters  of  Mercy,  I 
Bevcr  had  any  belief  in  them.  They  only  get 
young  clergymen  into  mischief/*  said  the 
strong-minded  aunt.  **We  are  going  to  have 
tea,  Frank,  if  you  will  have  some.  Poor  Mr. 
Shirley  has  got  matters  into  very  bad  order 
at  Skelmersdale,  but  things  will  be  different 
under  the  new  incumbent,  I  hope,"  said  Miss 
Leonora,  shooting  a  side  glance  of  keen  in- 
spection at  the  curate,  who  bore  it  steadily. 

**'  I  hope  he  will  conduct  himself  to  your 
satisfaction."  said  Mr.  Wentworth,  with  a 
bland  but  somewhat  grim  aspect,  from  the 
window,  **  but  I  can't  wait  for  tea.  I  have 
still  got  some  of  my  work  to  do  for  to-mor- 
row ;  so  good-night." 

**I'll  walk  with  you,  Frank,"  said  his 
dder  brother.  **  My  dear  aunts,  don't  look 
alarmed ;  nothing  can  happen  to  me.  There 
are  few  temptations  in  Grange  Lane;  and, 
besides,  I  shall  come  back  direci^y.  /  cannot 
do  without  my  tea,"  said  Jack,  by  way  of 
consoling  poor  Miss  Dora,  who  had  started 
with  consternation  at  the  proposal.  And  the 
two  brothers  went  out  into  the  fresh  evening 
air  together,  their  Aunt  Dora  wat«hing  them 
from  the  window  with  inexpressible  anxiety ; 
for  perhaps  it  was  not  quite  right  for  a  cler- 
gyman to  saunter  out  of  doors  in  the  evening 
with  such  a  doubtful  member  of  society  as 
Jack;  and  perhaps  Frank,  having  himself 
fallen  into  evil  ways,  might  hinder  or  throw 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  his  brother's  re-es- 
tablishment in  the  practice  of  all  the  virtues. 
Miss  Dora,  who  had  to  carry  them  both  upon 
her  shoulders,  and  who  got  no  sympathy  in 
the  present  case  from  her  hard-hearted  sisters, 
was  fain  at  last  to  throw  a  shawl  over  her 
head  and  steal  out  to  that  summer-house 
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which  vras  built  into  the  gudeoowall,  and 
commanded  Grange  Lone  from  Ha  little  win- 
dow. There  she  established  hentolf  in  the 
darkness,  an  affectionate  spy.  There  oaght 
to  have  been  a  moon  that  night,  and  aooord- 
ingly  the  lamps  were  not  lighted  at  that  end 
of  Grange  Lane,  for  the  authorities  in  Car- 
lingford  bore  a  frugal  mind.  Bat  the  sky 
had  become  cloudy,  and  the  moon  ihone  only 
by  intervals,  which  gave  a  certain  character 
of  mystery  and  secrecy  to  the  night.  Through 
this'  uncertain  light  the  anxious  woman  saw 
her  two  nephews  coming  and  going  under  the 
window,  apparently  in  the  most  eager  con- 
versation. Miss  Dora's  anxiety  grow  to  such 
a  height  that  she  opened  soflly  a  chink  of  the 
window  in  hope  of  being  able  to  hear  as  well 
as  to  see,  but  that  attempt  was  altogether 
unsuccessful.  Then,  when  they  had  walked 
about  for  half  an  hour,  which  looked  like 
two  hours  to  Miss  Dora,  who  was  rapidly 
taking  one  of  her  bad  colds  at  the  half-open 
window,  they  were  joined  by  another  figure 
which  she  did  not  think  she  had  ever  seen 
before.  The  excitement  was  growing  trs- 
mendous,  and  the  aspect  of  the  three  con- 
spirators more  and  more  alarming,  when  the 
poor  lady  started  with  a  little  scream  at  a  noise 
behind  her,  and,  turning  round,  saw  her  maid, 
severe  as  a  pursuing  Fate,  standing  at  the 
door.  <*  After  giving  me  your  word  as  job 
wouldn't  como  no  more !  "  said  the  reproaoh- 
ful  despot  who  swayed  Miss  Dora's  sool. 
After  that  she  had  to  make  the  best  of  her 
vmy  indoors,  thankful  not  to  be  carried  to 
her  room  and  put  into  hot  water,  whieh  was 
the  original  intention  of  Collins.  But  it  would 
be  impossible  to  describe  the  emotions  of 
Miss  Dora's  mind  after  this  glimpse  into  the 
heart  of  the  volcano  on  which  her  innoeent 
feet  were  standing.  Unless  it  were  mnrdcr 
or  high  treason,  what  could  they  have  to  plot 
about?  or  was  the  mysterious  stranger  m  dis- 
guised Jesuit,  and  the  whole  business  some 
terrible  Papist  conspiracy?  Jack,  who  bad 
been  so  much  abroad,  and  Gerald,  who  was 
going  over  to  Rome,  and  Frank,  who  was  in 
trouble  of  every  description,  got  entangled 
together  in  Miss  Dora's  disturbed  imagina> 
tion.  No  reality  could  be  so  fVightful  as  tiie 
fancies  with  which  she  distracted  herself  after 
that  peep  from  the  summer-house;  and  it 
would  be  impossible  to  describe  the  indigna- 
tion of  Collins,  who  knew  that  her  mistmi 
would  kill  herself  some  day,  end  was  i 
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that  she,  in  her  own  person,  would  get  little 
rest  that  night. 

CHAPTER  XXX. 

«•  I  don't  know  what  is  the  exact  connec- 
tion between  tea  and  reformation/*  said  Jack 
Wentworth,  with  a  wonderful  yawn.  **When 
^  consider  that  this  is  all  on  account  of  that 
stupid  beast  Wodchouso,  I  feci  disposed  to  eat 
him.  By  the  way,  they  have  got  a  capital 
cook  ;  I  did  not  think  such  a  cuisine  was  the 
Bort  of  thing  to  be  found  in  the  bosom  of 
erne's  family,  which  has  meant  boiled  mutton 
up  to  this  moment,  to  my  uninstructed  im- 
agination. But  the  old  ladies  are  in  a  state 
of  excitement  which,  I  presume,  is  unubual 
to  them.  It  appears  you  have  been  getting 
into  scrapes  like  other  people,  though  you  are 
a  parson.  As  your  elder  brother,  my  dear 
Pmnk— " 

'*  Look  here,"  said  the  Perpetual  Curate ; 
«( you  want  to  ask  about  Wodehouse.  I  will 
answer  your  questions,  since  you  seem  to  have 
some  interest  in  iiim  ;  but  I  don't  speak  of 
my  private  affairs  to  any  but  my  intimate 
friends,"  said  Mr.  Wentworth,  who  was  not 
in  a  humor  to  be  trifled  with. 

The  elder  brother  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
•'  It  is  curious  to  remark  the  progress  of  the 
younger  members  of  one's  family,"  he  said, 
reflectively.  **Whcn  you  were  a  little  boy, 
you  took  your  drubbings  dutifully ;  but  never 
mind,  we've  another  subject  in  hand.  I  take 
an  interest  in  Wodehouse,  and  so  do  you — I 
can't  tell  for  what  reason.  Perhaps  he  is  one 
of  the  intimate  friends  with  whom  you  dis- 
cuss your  private  afiairs?  but  that  is  a  matter 
quite  apart  from  the  subject.  The  thing  is, 
toat  he  has  to  be  taken  care  of— not  for  hiB 
own  sake,  as  I  don't  need  to  explain  to  you," 
said  Jack.  <*  I  hear  the  old  fellow  died  to- 
day, which  was  the  best  thing  he  could  have 
done,  upon  the  whole.  Perliaps  you  can  tell 
me  how  much  he  had,  and  how  he  has  left 
it?  We  may  have  to  take  difierent  sides,  and 
the  fellow  himself  is  a  snob ;  but  I  should  like 
to  understand  exactly  the  state  of  afiairs  be- 
tween you  and  me,  as  gentlemen,"  said  the 
beir  of  the  Went  worths.  Either  a  passing 
spasm  of  compunction  passed  over  him  as  he 
fsid  the  word,  or  it  was  the  moon,  which  had 
jnst  flung  aside  the  last  fold  of  cloud  and 
burst  out  upon  them  as  they  turned  back 
fiicing  her.  **When  we  know  how  thtaffiiir 
B,  we  can  either  negotiate  or  fight,"  he 
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added,  puffing  a  volume  of  smoke  from  bin 
cigar.  **  Really  a  very  fine  efiect — that  littln 
church  of  yours  comes  well  against  that  bit 
of  sky.  It  looks  like  a  Constable,  or  rather 
it  would  look  like  a  Constable^  thrusting  up 
that  bit  of  a  spire  into  the  blue,  if  it  hap- 
pened to  be  daylight,"  said  Jack,  making  a 
tube  of  bis  hand,  and  regarding  the  picture 
with  great  interest.  Miss  Dora  at  her  win- 
dow beheld  the  movement  with  secret  horror 
and  apprehension,  and  took  it  for  some  mys- 
terious sign. 

**  I  kno^  nothing  about  Mr.  W<A}houBe*B 
property,"  said  the  curate :  •*  I  wish  I  knew 
enough  law  to  understand  it.  lie  has  left 
no  will,  I  believe;"  and  Mr.  Wentworth 
watched  his  brother's  face  with  no  small  in- 
terest as  he  spoke. 

**  Very  like  a  Constable,"  said  Jack,  still 
with  his  hands  to  his  eyes.  '<  These  clouds 
to  the  right  are  not  a  bad  imitation  of  some 
eff*ect8  of  his.  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  Con- 
stable is  my  passion.  And  so  old  Wodchouso 
hasleilno  will?  What  has  ho  left?  some 
daughters?  £xcuse  my  curiosity,"  said  t\w 
elder  brother.  **  I  am  a  man  of  the  world, 
you  know.  If  you  like  this  other  girl  well 
enough  to  compromise  yourself  on  her  account 
(which,  mind  you,  I  think  a  great  mistake), 
you  can't  mean  to  go  in  at  the  same  time  for 
that  pretty  sister,  eh  ?  It's  a  sort  of  sport 
I  don't  attempt  myself— though  it  may  be 
the  correct  thing  for  a  clerg^'man,  for  any- 
thing I  can  tell  to  the  contrary,"  said  tint 
tolerant  critic. 

Mr.  Wentworth  had  swallowed  down  tl*«r 
interruptions  that  rushed  to  his  lij>8,  and 
heard  his  brother  out  with  unusual  patienw. 
After  all,  perhaj^s  Jack  was  the  only  man  in 
the  world  whom  he  could  ask  to  advi:?c  him 
in  such  an  emergency.  **  I  take  it  for 
granted  that  jr*  .'on't  mean  to  insult  either 
me  or  my  profespion,"  he  said,  gravely; 
**  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  here  is  one  point 
upon  which  I  should  be  glad  of  j'our  help.  I 
am  convinced  that  it  is  Wodehouse  who  has 
carricnl  away  this  unfortunate  girl.  She  is. 
a  little  fool,  and  he  has  inipostHj  upon  her. 
If  you  can  get  him  to  oonfcKi  thin,  and  to  re- 
store her  to  her  friends,  you  will  lay  mo  un- 
der the  deepest  obligation,"  said  the  Per- 
petual Curate,  with  unusual  energy.  *'  1 
don''t  mind  telling  you  that  such  a  slander 
disables  me,  and  g<x»8  to  my  heart."  When 
he  had  once  begun  to  speak  on  the  subject, 
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he  could  not  help  expressing  himself  fully ; 
and  Jack,  who  had  grown  out  of  acquaint- 
ance with  the  nobler  sentiments,  woke  up 
with  a  slight  start  through  all  his  moral  be- 
ing to  recognize  the  thrill  of  subdued  passion 
and  scorn  and  grief  which  was  in  his  brother's 
voice.  Innocent  ^liss  Dora,  who  knew  no 
evil,  had  scarcely  a  doubt  in  her  mind  that 
Frank  was  guilty ;  but  Jack,  who  scarcely 
knew  what  goodness  was,  acquitted  his 
brother  instantaneously,  and  required  no 
other  proof.  Perhaiis  if  he  had  been  capa- 
ble of  a^  imprcBsion  beyond  an  intellectual 
one,  tliis  little  incident  might,  in  Miss  Dora's 
own  language ,  have  *  *  done  h  im  good . ' ' 

**  So  you  have  nothing  to  do  with  it?  "  he 
said,  with  a  tmilc.  **  Wodehouse !  but  then 
the  follow  hasn't  a  penny.  I  see  some  one 
skulking  along  under  the  walls  that  looks 
like  him.  liist !  Smith  —  Tom — what  do 
thoy  call  you?  We  want  you  here,'' said 
Jack,  uix)n  whom  the  moon  was  shining  full. 
Where  he  stood  in  hih  evening  coat  and  spot- 
less lireadth  of  linen,  the  heii*  of  the  Went- 
worths  was  ready  to  meet  tlie  eye  of  all  the 
world.  His  «habl)y  sulxjrdinatc  stopped 
short,  with  a  kind  of  sullen  admiration,  to 
look  at  him.  Wodehouse  knew  the  nature 
of  Jack  Wcntworth's  pursuits  a  great  deal 
better  than  his  brother,  and  that  some  of 
them  would  not})ear  nmch  investigation  ;  Imt 
when  he  t^uw  him  stand  triumphant  in  gor- 
geous apjxircl,  fearing  no  man,  tlw)  poor  ras- 
cal, whom  everylxxly  kicked  at,  rose  superior 
to  his  own  misfortunes.  He  had  not  made 
'much  of  it  in  his  own  person,  but  that  life 
was  not  altogetiiiT  a  failure  which  had  pro- 
duced Jack  Wentworth.  Ho  obeyed  his  su- 
perior's call  with  instinctive  fidelity,  proud, 
in  spite  of  himself,  to  be  living  the  same 
life  and  sharing  the  same  perils.  When  he 
emerged  into  the  moonlight,  his  shaggy  coun- 
tenance lookc<l  excited  and  haggard.  Not- 
withstanding all  his  jexperiences,  he  was  not 
of  a  constitution  which  could  deny  nature. 
He  had  infli(;tc«l  every  kind  of  torture  upon 
his  father  wliile  living,  and  had  no  remorse 
to  spciik  of  now  that  he  was  dead  ;  bat,  not- 
withstanding, the  fact  of  the  death  affected 
him.  His  eyes  looke<l  wilder  than  usual, 
and  his  face  older  and  more  worn,  and  he 
looked  rcmnd  him  with  a  kind  of  clandestine, 
skulking  instinct  as  he  came  out  of  the 
shadow  into  the  li^ht. 


This  was  the  terrible  ooijanctioii  wiiioh 
Miss  Dora  saw  from  her  window.  The  anx- 
ious woman  did  not  wait  long  enoagh  to  be 
aware  that  the  curate  left  the  other  two  to 
such  consultations  as  were  inevitable  between 
them,  and  went  away  very  bastily  to  his  own 
house,  and  to  the  work  which  Btill  awaited 
him — **  When  the  wicked  man  tameth  awaj 
from  the  evil  of  his  ways,  and  doeth  that 
which  is  lawful  and  right."  Mr.  Went- 
worth, when  he  came  back  to  it,  sat  for 
about  an  hour  over  his  text  beforp  he  wrote 
a  single  syllable.  His  heart  falad  been  wrong 
that  day  l)y  the  sharpest  pangs  which  can  be 
inflicted  upon  a  proud  and  generous  spirit. 
He  was  disposed  to  be  bitter  against  all  the 
world—against  the  dull  eyes  that  would  not 
see,  the  dull  ears  that  could  shut  themselves 
against  all  suggestions  either  of  gratitude  or 
justice.  It  appeared  to  him,  on  the  whole,  that 
Xhe  wicked  man  was  every  way  the  best  off  in 
this  world,  besides  being  wooed  and  besought 
to  accept  the  blessings  of  the  other.  '  And  the 
curate  was  conscious  of  an  irrepressible  in- 
clination to  exterminate  the  human  vermio, 
who  made  the  earth  such  an  imbroglio  of  dis- 
tress and  misery ;  and  was  sore  and  wounded 
in  his  heart  to  feel  how  his  own  toils  and 
honest  purposes  availed  him  nothing,  and 
how  all  the  interest  and  sympathy  of  by- 
standers went  to  the  pretender.  These  sen- 
timents naturally  complicated  his  thoughti, 
and  made  com{)osition  difficult;  not  to  say 
that  tiiey  added  a  thrill  of  human  feeling 
warmer  than  usual  to  the  short  and  succinct 
sermon.  It  was  not  an  emotional  sermon,  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  the  Word ;  but  it  was  so 
for  Mr.  Wentworth,  who  carried  to  an  extreme 
point  the  Anglican  dislike  for  pulpit  exagger- 
ation in  all  forms.  The  Perpetual  Curate 
was  not  a  natural  orator.  He  had  very  little 
of  the  eloquence  which  gave  Mr.  Vincent  so 
much  success  in  the  Dissenting  connection 
during  his  short  stay  in  Carlingford,  which 
was  a  kind  of  popularity  not  much  to  the 
taste  of  the  Churchman.  But  Mr.  West- 
worth  had  a  certain  faculty  of  concentrBtiiig 
his  thoughts  into  the  tersest  expression,  and 
of  uttering  in  a  very  few  words,  as  if  they  did 
not  mean  ^anything  particular,  ideas  which 
were  always  individual,  and  often  of  distinct 
originality — a  kind  of  utterance  which  is  wy 
dear  to  tlie  English  mind.  As  was  natonl, 
there  was  but  a  limited  amount  of  people 
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able  to  find  him  oat ;  bat  thoee  who  did  so  cloee  to  Mr.  Wentworth's  choristen,  who 
were  rather  fond  of  talking  aboat  the  <<  re-  jast  then  came  trooping  in  in  their  white 
strained  power  "  of  the  Curate  of  St.  Roque's.  surplices,  looking  like  angels  of  useqaal 
Next  morning  was  a  glorious  summer  Sun-  height,  and  equivocal  reputation^  Miss  Leo- 
day— one  of  those  days  of  peace  on  which  nora  placed  herself  in  the  front  row  of  a  little 
this  tired  old  earth  takes  back  her  lookf  of  group  of  benches  arranged  at  the  side,  just 
innocence,  and  deludes  herself  with  thoughts  where  the  curate's  wife  would  haye  been 
of  Eden.  To  be  sure,  there  were  tumults  placed  had  he  possessed  such  an  appendage, 
'enough  going  on  over  her  surface — vulgar  She  looked  down  blandly  upon  the  many  lines 
merry-makings  and  noises,  French  drums  of  faces  turned  towards  her,  accepting  their 
beating,  all  kinds  of  discordant  sounds  going  inspection  with  perfect  composure.  Though 
on  here  and  there,  by  land  and  sea,  under  her  principles  were  evangelical.  Miss. Leonora 
that  tranquil  impartial  sun.  But  the  air  was  still  a  Wcntworth,  and  a  woman.  She 
was  very  still  in  Carlingford,  where  you  could  had  not  shown  any  sympathy  for  her  nephew 
hear  the  bees  in  the  lime  blossoms  as  you  on  the  previous  night ;  but  she  had  made  op 
went  to  church  in  the  sunshine.  All  that  her  mind  to  stand  by  him,  without  saying 
world  of  soft  air  in  which  the  embowered  anything  about  her  determination.  This  in- 
houses  of  Grange  Lane  lay  beati6ed,  was  cident  made  a  great  impression  on  the  mind 
breathing  sweet  of  the  limes ;  but  notwith-  of  Carlingford.  Most  likely  it  interfered 
standing  the  radiance  of  the  day,  people  were  with  tiie  private  devotions,  from  which  a  few 
talking  of  other  subjects  as  they  came  down  heads  popped  up  abruptly  as  she  passed ;  bat 
under  the  shadow  of  the  garden- walls  to  St.  she  was  very  devout  and  exemplary  in  her 
Roquc's.  There  was  a  great  stream  of  peo-  own  person,  and  set  a  good  example,  as  be- 
ple — greater  than  usual ;  for  Carlingford  was  came  the  clergyman's  aunt, 
naturally  anxious  to  see  howMr.  Wentworth  i  Excitement  rose  very  high  in  St.  Roque's 
would  conduct  himself  in  such  an  emergency.  .  when  Mr.  Wentworth  came  into  the  reading- 
On  one  side  of  the  way  Mr.  Wodehouse's  .  desk,  and  Elsworthy,  black  as  a  cloud,  be- 
bospitable  house,  shut  up  closely,  and  turning  came  visible  underneath.  The  clerk  had  not 
all  its  shuttered  windows  to  the  light,  which  i  ventured  to  absent  himself,  nor  to  send  a  sub- 
shone  serenely  indiflfercjit  upon  the  blank « stitute  in  his  place.  Never,  in  the  days  when 
frames,  stood  silent,  dumbly  contributing  its  j  hevras  most  devoted  to  Mr.  Wentworth,  had 
great  moral  to  the  human  holiday ;  and  on  |  Elsworthy  been  more  determined  to  acoom- 
the  other,  Elsworthy 's  closed  shop,  with  the  •  pany  him  through  every  particular  of  the 
blinds  drawn  over  the  cheerful  windows  '  service.  They  had  stood  together  in  the  lit- 
above,  where  little  Rosa  once  amused  herself  <  tie  vestry,  going  through  all  the  usual  pre- 
watching  the  passengers,  interposed  a  still  liminaries,  the  curate  trying  hard  to  talk  as 
more  dreadful  discordance.  The  Carlingford  I  if  nothing  had  happened,  the  clerk  going 
people  talked  of  both  occurrences  with  com-  through  all  his  duties  in  total  silence.  Per- 
posurc  as  ttiey  went  to  St.  Roque's.  They  |  haps  there  never  was  a  church  servioe  in 
were  sorry  and  shocked  and  very  curious ;  hut  Carlingford  which  was  followed  with  such  in- 
that  wonderful  moral  atmosphere  of  human  i  tense  mterest  by  all  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the 
Indifference  and  self-regard  which  surrounds  '  congregation.  When  the  sermon  came,  it 
every  individual  soul,  kept  their  feelings  quite  }  took  Mr.  Wentworth *s  admirers  by  surprise, 
within  bounds.  Most  people  wondered  much  '  though  they  could  not  at  the  moment  make 
what  people  would  say ;  whether  he  would  out  what  it  was  that  puzzled  them.  Some- 
really  venture  to  fece  the  Carlingford  world  ;  how,  the  perverse  manner  in  which  for  once 
whether  he  would  take  refuge  in  a  funeral  ■  the  curate  treated  that  wicked  man  who  is 
sermon  for  ^Ir.  Wodehouse ;  or  how  it  was  i  generally  made  so  much  of  in  sermons,  made 
possible  for  him  to  conduct  himself  under  I  his  hearers  slightly  ashamed  of  themselves, 
socfa  circuuiHtanccs.  When  the  greater  part  As  for  Miss  Leonora,  though  she  could  not 
of  the  congregation  was  seated.  Miss  Leonora  ,  approve  of  his  sentiments,  the  thought  oo- 
Wentworth,  all  !>y  iierself,  in  her  iron-gray  curred  to  her  that  Frank  was  not  nearly  so 
silk,  which  ruHtled  like  a  breeze  along  the  |  like  his  mother's  family  as  she  had  supposed 
narrow  passage,  although  she  wore  no  crino-  him  to  be.  When  the  service  was  over,  she 
line,  went  up  to  a  seat  immediately  in  front,  I  kept  her  place,  steadily  watching  all  the  wor^ 
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shippers  out,  who  throDgMl  out  a  great  deal 
more  hastily  than  usual  to  compare  notes, 
and  ask  each  other  what  they  thought.  **  I 
can't  fancy  he  looks  guilty/'  an  eager  voice 
here  and  there  kept  saying  over  and  over. 
But  on  the  whole,  after  they  had  got  over  the 
momentary  impression  made  by  his  presence 
and  aspect,  the  opinion  of  Carlingford  re- 
mained unchanged  ;  which  was — that,  not- 
withstanding all  the  evidence  of  his  previous 
life,  it  was  quite  believable  that  Mr.Went- 
worth  was  a  seducer  and  a  villain,  and  ought 
to  be  brought  to  condign  punishment;  but 
that  in  the  mean  time  it  was  very  interesting 
to  watch  tho  progress  of  this  startling  little 
drama,  and  that  he  himself,  instead  of  merely 
being  the  Curate  of  St.  Roque's  had  become 
a  most  captivating  enigma,  and  had  made 
church-going  itself  half  as  good  as  a  play. 
As  for  Miss  Leonora,  she  waited  for  her 
nephew,  and,  when  ho  was  ready,  took  his 
arm  and  walked  with  him  up  Grange  Lane 
to  her  own  door,  where  they  encountered 
Miss  Wentworth  and  Miss  Dora  returning 
from  church,  and  overwhelmed  them  with 
astonishment.  But  it  was  not  about  hisown 
affiiirs  that  they  talked.  Miss  Leonora  did 
not  say  a  word  to  her  nephew  about  himself. 
She  was  talking  of  Genild  most  of  the  time, 
and  inquiring  into  all  the  particulars  of  the 
squire's  late  **  attack.*'  And  she  would  very 
fain  have  found  out  what  Jack's  motive  was 
in  coming  to  Carlingford ;  but  as  for  Rosa 
Elsworthy  and  her  concerns,  the  strong- 
minded  woman  ignored  them  completely. 
Mr.  Wentworth  even  went  with  her  to  lunch, 
on  her  urgent  invitation  ;  and  it  was  from  his 
aunt*s  house  that  he  took  his  way  to  Wharf- 
side,  pausing  at  tho  green  door  to  ask  after 
the  Miss  Wodehouses,  who  were,  John  said 
with  solemnity,  as  well  as  could  be  expected. 
They  were  alone,  and  they  did  not  feel  equal 
to  seeing  anybody — even  Mr.  Wentworth; 
and  the  Perpetual  Curate,  who  would  have 
given  all  ho  had  in  the  world  for  permission 
to  soothe  Lucy  in  her  sorrow,  went  away 
sadly  from  the  hospitable  door,  which  was 
DOW  for  the  first  time  closed  to  him.  *  He 
oould  not  go  to  Wharfside,  to  *'  the  district " 
through  which  they  had  so  often  gone  to- 
gether, about  which  they  had  talked,  when 
all  the  little  details  discussed  were  sweet  with  ' 
tho  love  which  they  did  not  name,  without 
going  deeper  and  deeper  into  that  sweet 
shadow  of  Lucy  which  was  upon  bis  way 
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wherever  he  went.  He  could  not  help  i 
ing  her  voice  when  the  little  choir,  which 
was  so  feeble  without  her,  sang  the  Magnifi- 
cat, which,  somehow,  Mr.  Wentworth  always 
associated  with  her  image.  He  read  the  same 
sermon  to  tho  Wharfside  people  which  he 
had  preached  in  St.  Roque's,  and  saw,  with 
a  little  surprise,  that  it  drew  tears  from  tht 
eyes  of  his  more  open-hearted  hearers,  who 
did  not  think  of  the  proprieties.  He  oouM 
see  their  hands  stealing  up  to  their  faces,  and 
a  great  deal  of  persistent  winking  on  the  part 
of  the  stronger  members  of  the  congrcgjation. 
At  the  close  of  the  service  Tom  Bowman  came 
up  to  the  curate  with  a  downcast  countenanoe. 
*'  Please,  sir,  if  I've  done  ye  injustice  in  my 
own  mind,  as  went  sore  against  the  grain, 
and  wouldn't  have  happened  but  for  the 
women,  I  axes  your  pardon,"  said  the  hODCst 
bargeman,  which  was  balm  and  consolatiso 
to  Mr.  Wentworth.  There  was  much  talk 
in  Prickett^s  Lane  on  the  subject  as  be  went 
to  see  the  sick  woman  in  No.  10.  *'  There 
aint  no  doubt  as  ho  sets  our  duty  before  us 
clear,"  said  one  family  mother ;  *  be  don*t 
leave  the  men  no  excuse  for  their  goings-on. 
He  all  but  named  the  Bargeman's  Arms  oot 
plain,  as  it  was  the  place  all  the  mischief 
came  from."  '*If  he'd  have  married  Misi 
Lucy,  like  other  folks,  at  Easter,"  said  one 
ot  the  brides  whom  Mr.  Wentworth  bad 
blessed,  **  such  wicked  stories  couldn't  never 
have  been  made  up." 

**  A  story  may  be  made  up,  or  it  mayn't  be 
made  up,"  said  a  more  experienced  matroq^; 
''  but  it  can*t  be  put  out  of  the  world  anbe^ 
knowst  no  more  nor  a  babby.  I  don*t  beliefe 
in  stories  getting  up  that  aint  true.  I  don't 
say  as  he  don't  do  his  duty ;  but  things  was 
different  in  Mr.  Bury's  time,  as  was  the  real 
rector ;  and  as  I  was  a-saying,  a  tale's  like  a 
babby — it  may  come  when  it  didn't  ought  to 
come,  or  when  it  aint  wanted,  but  you  can't 
do  away  with  it  anyhow  as  you  like  to  try." 
Mr.  Wentworth  did  not  hear  this  dreary  pre- 
diction as  he  went  bock  again  into  the  upper 
world.  He  was  in  much  better  spirits,  on  the 
whole.  He  had  calmed  bis  own  mind  and 
moved  the  hearts  of  others,  which  is  to  ereij 
man  a  gratification,  even  though  nothing 
higher  should  bo  involved.  And  he  bad  ie> 
gained  the  moral  countenance  of  Tom  Bow* 
man,  which  most  of  all  was  a  comfort  to  him. 
More  than  ever  he  longed  to  go  and  tell  Luej 
as  he  passed  by  tho  green  door.    Tom  Bow- 
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iiHiii*8  repentaiit  face  recalled  Mr.  Went- 
worth's  mind  to  the  fact  that  a  great  work 
WB8  doiDg  at  Wbarfside,  which,  after  all, 
was  more  worth  thinking  of  than  any  tanta- 
lising Yision  of  an  imposeible  benefice.  But 
this  very  thought,  so  consoling  in  itself,  re- 
ikiinded  him  of  all  his  vexations,  of  the  public 
inquiry  into  his  conduct  which  was  hanging 
oter  him,  and  of  his  want  of  power  to  offer  to 
Lucy  the  support  and  protection  of  which  she 
might  so  soon  stand  in  need ;  and  having 
thus  drawn  upon  his  head  once  more  his 
whole  burden  of  troubles,  Mr.  Wentworth 
went  in  to  eat  his  dinner  with  what  appetite 
he  could. 

The  "Perpetual  Curate  sat  up  late  that  night, 
as  indeed  was  his  custom.  lie  sat  late,  hear- 
ing, as  everybody  does  who  sits  up  alone  in  a 
boshed  and  sleeping  household,  a  hundred 
fimtastic  creaks  and  sounds  which  did  not 
mean  anything,  and  of  which  he  took  no  no- 
tice. Once,  indeed,  when  it  was  nearly  mid- 
night, ho  fancied  he  heard  the  garden-gate 
doee  hurriedly,  but  explained  it  to  himself  as 
people  do  when  they  prefer  not  to  give  them- 
selves trouble.  About  one  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  however,  Mr.  Wentworth  could  no 
longer  be  in  any  doubt  thatjBome  stealthy  step 
was  passing  his  door  and  moving  about  the 
house.  lie  was  not  alarmed,  for  Mrs.  Ilad- 
win  had  occasional  *'  attacks,'*  like  most  peo- 
ple of  her  age  ;  but  he  put  bis  pen  down  and 
listened.  No  other  sound  was  to  be  heard  ex- 
cept this  stealthy  step,  no  opening  of  doors, 
nor  whisper  of  voices,  nor  commotion  of  any 
kind ;  and  afler  a  while  Mr.  Wentworth's 
cariosity  was  fully  awakened.  When  he 
beard  it  again,  ho  opened  his  door  suddenly, 
and  threw  a  lighit  upon  the  staircase  and  little 
corridor  into  which  his  room  opened.  The 
figure  ho  saw  there  startled  him  more  than  if 
1%  bad  bet^n  a  midnight  robber.  It  was  only 
Sarah,  the  housemaid,  white  and  sliivering 
with  terror,  who  fell  down  upon  her  knees 
before  him.  **  0  Mr.  Wentworth,  it  aint 
my  fault,'*  cried  Sarah.  The  poor  girl  was 
only  partially  dressed,  and^jtrembled  pitifully. 
*'  They'll  say  it  was  my  fault ;  and,  0  sir, 
ik*s  my  character  I'm  a-thinking  of,"  said 
Sarah,  with  a  sob ;  and  the  curate  saw  behind 
bim  the  door  of  Wudehouse's  room  standing 
<^en,  and  the  moonlight  streaming  into  the 
empty  apartment.  **  I  daren't  go  down-stairs 
lo  see  if  he's  took  anything,"  cried  poor  Sa- 
rah, under  her  breath ;   '*  there  might  be 


more  of  them  abont  the  ftoce.  Bat,  O  Mr. 
Wentworth,  if  missis  finds  out  as  I  gave  him 
the  key,  what  will  beeomcof  mo?"  Nat- 
urally, it  was  her  own  danger  which  bad- 
most  effect  upon  Sarah.  Her  full,  good- 
humored  face  was  all  wet  and  stained  with 
crying,  her  lips  quivering,  her  eyes  dilated. 
Perhaps  a  thrill  of  private  disappointment 
mingled  with  her  dread  of  losing  her  churao- 
ter.  **  He  used  to  tell  me  all  as  he  was  a- 
going  to  do,"  said  Sarah ;  '<  but,  0  sir,  he's 
been  and  gone  away,  and  I  daren't  go  down- 
stairs to  look  at  the  plate,  and  I'll  nevermore 
sleep  in  quiet  if  1  was  to  live  a  eentury.  It 
aint  as  I  care  for  him;  but  it's  the  key  and 
my  character  as  I'm  a-thinking  of,"  cried  the 
poor  girl,  bursting  into  audible  sobs  that 
could  be  restrained  no  longer.  Mr.  Went- 
worth took  a  candle  and  went  into  Wode- 
house's  empty  room,  leaving  her  to  recover 
her  composure.  Everything  was  cleared 
and  packed  up  in  that  apartment.  The  little 
personal  property  he  had,  the  shabby  boots 
and  worn  habiliments  had  disappeared  to- 
tally ;  even  the  rubbish  of  wood-carving  on 
his  table  was  cleared  away.  Not  a  trace  that 
he  had  been  there  a  few  hours  ago  remained 
in  the  place.  The  curate  came  out  of  the 
room  with  an  anxious  countenance,  not  know- 
ing what  to  make  of  it.  And  by  this  time 
Sarah's  sobs  had  roused  Mrs.  Had  win,  who 
stood,  severe  and  indignant,  at  her  own  door 
in  her  night-cap  to  know  what  was  the  mat* 
ter.  Mr.  Wentworth  retired  into  his  own 
apartments  after  a  word  of  explanation,  leav* 
ing  the  mistress  and  maid  to  fight  it  out. 
Ho  himself  was  more  disturbed  and  excited 
than  he  could  have  described.  He  could  not 
tell  what  this  new  step  meant,  but  felt  in- 
stinctively that  it  denoted  some  new  develop- 
ment in  the  tangled  web  of  hiaown  fortunes. 
Some  hidden  danger  seemed  to  him  to  be 
gathering  in  the  air  over  the  house  of  mourn- 
ing, of  which  he  had  constituted  himself  a 
kind  of  guardian.  He  could  not  sleep  all 
night,  but  kept  starting  at  every  sound, 
thinking  now  that  the  skulking  rascal,  who 
was  Lucy*s  brether,  was  coming  back,  and 
now  that  his  departure  was  only  a  dream. 
Mr.  Wentworth 's  restlessness  wos  not  soothed 
by  hearing  all  the  night  through,  in  the  silence 
of  the  house,  suppressed  sobs  and  sounds  of 
weeping  proceeding  from  the  attic  overhead, 
which  poor  Sarah  shared  with  her  fellow- 
servant.    Perhaps  the  civilities  of  <*  the  gen- 
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tlenutn  "  hadda&led  Sarah,  and  been  too  much 
for  her  petioe  of  mind ;  perhaps  it  vras  only 
her  character,  as  the  poor  girl  said.  But  as 
often  as  the  curate  started  from  his  uneasy 
and  broken  snatches  of  sleep,  he  heard  th^ 
murmur  of  crying  and  consoling  up-stairs. 
Outside  the  night  was  spreading  forth  those 
sweetest  unseen  glories  of  the  starlight  and 
the  moonlight,  and  the  silence  which  Nat- 
ure reserves  for  her  own  enjoyment,  when 
the  weary  human  creatures  are  out  of  the 
way  and  at  rest ;— and  Jack  Wentworth  slept 
the  sleep  of  the  righteous,  uttering  delicate 
little  indications  of  the  depth  of  his  slumber, 
which  it  would  have  been  profane  to  call  by 
any  yulg^  name.    He  slept  sweetly  while  his 


brother  watched  and  longed  for.dayligbt ;  im- 
patient for  the  morrow  which  moBt  bring  forth 
something  new.  The  moonlight  streamed  fall 
into  the  empty  room,  and  made  mysterioos 
combinations  of  the  furniture,  and  chased  tht 
darkness  into  comers  which  held  fhcir  secret. 
This  was  how  Mrs.  Uadwin's  Btrange  lodger, 
whom  nobody  could  ever  make  oat,  diasp- 
peared  as  suddenly  as  he  had  oome,  without 
any  explanations ;  and  only  a  Tery  few  peo- 
ple could  ever  oome  to  understand  what  he 
had  to  do  with  the  afler-events  which  struck 
Grange  Lane  dumb,  and  turned  into  utter 
confusion  all  the  ideas  and  oomdnsiooi  of 
society  in  Carlingford. 


Morganatic  MABJOLiGES. — ^It  may  not  be  un- 
interesting, on  this  occasion,  to  say  a  few  words 
coDcerniDg  "  morganatic  **  marriages,  a  matter 
about  which  a  good  deal  of  misapprehension  pre- 
vails. Morganatio  marriages  are  of  very  old 
origin,  so  old,  in  fact,  that  the  very  meaning  of 
the  word  has  been  lost.  The  term  is  commonly 
explained  as  deriving  from  the  Germnn  word 
Morgengabe,  a  morning  gift„  the  elucidation  be- 
ing, that  the  husband  gave  to  his  morganatic 
bride  a  present  the  day  after  the  nuptials,  in- 
stead of  making  her  the  partner  of  his  whole  for- 
tune on  the  marriage  itself.  But  this  explanation 
is  evidently  somewhat  far-fetched,  besides  being 
quite  devoid  of  historical  proof  Certain  it  is, 
Uiat  the  word  is  of  Lombard  growth  ;  for  the  ex- 
pression matrimonia  ad  legem,  morganaticam 
coniracia  is  frequently  to  be  met  with  in  docu- 
ments of  North  Italian  families,  long  before  it  came 
into  use  in  Germany.  The  thing  itself  is  dearly 
of  Roman  origin,  being  nothing  else  than  a  re- 
vival of  the  cocmtio,  in  fieuthion  among  the  oon- 
queroi's  of  the  world.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
ancient  IU>in:ins  had  three  forms  of  marriage — 
the  confa rrcttlio,  the coemiio, and  the  ufus.  The 
first,  a  civil  as  well  as  religious  contract,  was 
concluded  before  a  priest  and  ten  witnesses,  and 
conferred  on  the  off>pring  the  rights  and  honors 
of  nairiini  et  mat  rim  i ;  while  the  second  was  a 
mere  civil  cnpigement,  with  far  lesser  privileges  to 
the  chiMn*n  ;  and  the  third  constituted  but  a  civil 
partnership,  sanctified  by  nothing  else  but  thelcv 
gal  proof  of  twelve  months*  uninterrupted  cohabi- 
tation. Tiie  !ib<e!ice  of  a  law  of  primogeniture  in 
nearly  all  the  fiefs  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire, 
made  it  nocesKiry  that  some  means  should  be  de- 
vised to  check  the  too  great  divisiou  of  territories, 
and  there  seemed  nothing  readier  than  the  mat- 
rimonia  aJ  legem  morganaiicam  contracta.  An 
instance  tif  the  appli&ition  of  this  remcily  exists 
in  the  case  of  the  descendants  of  Duke  William  of 
Brunswick-Luneburg,  one  of  the  ancestors  of 
Queen  Victoria,  who  died  in  14'JiX    He  left  seven 


SOBS,  among  whom,  according  to  custom,  thewy 
moderate-sized  duchy  was  to  be  divided.  But  the 
sons,  as  usual,  quarrelled  in  the  divisioo,  and, 
after  some  preliminary  fighting,  ended  with  an 
agreement  that  one  of  the  seven  should  ba  tte 
!  heir  of  all  the  territory,  and  perpetuate  the  familyt 
and  the  rest  should  take  refuge  in  morganatic  •!• 
liances.  Chance  was  to  decide  the  question  of  a«a> 
cession,  and  the  seven  sons  of  Duke  Willimm  drew 
lots  accordingly.  The  great  prize  fell  to  the  sixth 
son.  Prince  George,  who  at  once  took  poaseflsioa 
of  the  duchy,  and  married  an  illustrious  priaosw 
of  the  house  of  Saxony.  The  eldest  of  the  seven 
brothers  remained  a  bachelor  all  his  life,  and  the 
others  went  into  the  wars,  with  the  except ioo  cf 
the  fourth,  Prince  Frederick,  who  wooed  and  won 
the  daughter  of  his  private  seoretar}- — **  a  pesri 
of  sweet  blessed  beauty,'*  say  the  quaint  oldhis- 
torians — and  outlived  all  his  brothers  in  fimrsoore 
years  of  happy  existence.  The  descendants  of  the 
morganatic  alliance  of  Prince  Frederick  floorUi 
to  this  day  in  Germany  as  Barons  voo  Luneboig. 
— Spectator. 


Preservation  op  Cobn. — .\n  experiment  vas 

lately  made  in  Paris  for  the  preservation  of  corn 

from  fermentation  and  the  attack  of  insects  bj  en* 

,  closing  it  in  a  metal  V^l  and  exhausting  the 

I  air.    The  experiment  was  made  in  the  presenos 

.  of  numerous  persons,  and  is  said  to  have  sofr- 

ceeded  perfectly.    Ten  hectolitres  of  wheat  ivcvs 

,  placed  in  a  metal  vessel,  and  the  air  was  exhansU 

'  ed.      The  vessel   was  opene<l  after  fifteen  days, 

:  and  the  weevils,  which  werv  quite  lively  when  the 

wheat  was  placed  in  the  ve«svl,  had  quitted  their 

cells  and  were  dead.     They  were  warmed,  but 

did  not  stir.     Being  placed  on  white  paper,  they 

wen*  crushttl   and  reiiuced  to  powder,  withoat 

leaving  any  stiin  on  the  paper.     From  varioos 

experiments^  made  on  wheat  under  glass,  it  «M 

found  that  the  weevil  retains  life  longer  tbaaaqjf 

I  other  insect  when  deprived  of  air. 
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From  Tho  Reader. 
ILLUSTRATED  LITERATURE. 
The  season  for  IlluBtrated  Books  has  again 
OHne  round,  and  already  scores  of  sacb  are 
oat  in  anticipation  of  Christmas.    <<  Although 
the  Christmas  Books  of  this  season,"  says  the 
current  number  of  the  Publishers^  Circular, 
••  do  not  possess  much  novelty,  they  have  tho 
merit  of  great  variety .    The  Sacred  Writings, 
History,  Architecture,  Poetry,  Books  of  Trav- 
els, and  Works  of  Fiction  are  all  pressed  into 
the  service,  and  appear  in  best  holiday  attire. 
Nearly  every  class  of  Art  is  represented,  in- 
cluding the  masterpieces  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury and  the  photography  of  the  present  day. ' ' 
Our  contemporary  then  proceeds  to  give,  in 
about  four  pages  of  close  letter-press,  a  de< 
soriptive  list  of  the  chief  of  these  Christmas 
Books  of  the  season,  either  expressly  set  forth 
•8  such,  or  fitted  to  be  such  by  their  costli- 
ness or  their  artistic  character ;  and,  to  aid 
this  descriptive  list,  there  appear  among  the 
advertisements,  swelling  the  present  number 
of  the  Circular  to  twice  its  usual  size,  fifty- 
two  pages  of  toned  paper,  giving  specimen 
illustrations,  lent  by  the  publishers,  from  a 
large  number  of  the  books  mentioned.    Alto- 
gether there  will  be  no  lack  this  winter  of 
gift-books  to  suit  ail  purses  and  all  tastes. 
Some  tlierc  arc  that,  either  for  their  splendor 
and  elaborateness  or  the  peculiarity  of  artistic 
aim  and  genius  displayed  in  them,  stand  out 
from  the  rest ;  and  others  there  are  that  be- 
long to  the  riff-raff  made  to  catch  the  eyes  of 
the  groundlings,  whom  any  picture,  in  a  shop- 
window  or  on  a  railway-bookstall,  of  a  noble- 
haired  young  man  witii  his  arm  round  a  coy 
beauty^s  waist,  or  of  a  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley 
dance  in  a  hall  under  the  mistletoe,  drives 
iDto|BUch  rapture  that  a  shilling  or  half-crown 
10  of  no  consequence.     Nothing  quite  of  this 
latter  kind  appears  in  the  advertising  pages 
of  our  contemporary ;   but,  in  turning  over 
the  literature  already  provided  for  the  coming 
Christmas,  we  have  come  upon  sucli  heart- 
warming illustrations  for  themselves. 

This  whole  matter  of  illustrated  books  is 
really  becoming  of  some  importance.  It  will 
have  to  be  overliauled.  Of  Sensation  Liter- 
ature we  hear  talk  enough  ;  but  we  are  begin- 
ning to  be  overwhelmed  also  with  what  may 
be  called  a  Sensuous  Literature, — a  literature 
in  which  the  eye  is  appealed  to  at  every  step 
in  aid  of  the  intelligence  or  the  fancy,  in 
which  wood-cut  and  engraving  assist  or  dom- 


inate the  text.  Principles  will  have  to  be  laid 
down  in  this  department  of  publishing  activ- 
ity— not  because  they  will  be  immediately  at- 
tended to  so  as  to  arrest  the  rush  of  what  is 
bad,  but  because,  if  notions  of  what  is  legiti- 
mate and  what  is  illegitimate  in  this  depart- 
ment are  at  once  difidsed,  they  will  be  useful 
in  the  long  run.  And  this  is  the  more  neo> 
essary,  because  the  movement  is  of  decidedly 
healthy  origin.  There  is  no  object  in  com- 
mon use  on  which  all  the  resources  of  Art 
may  be  more  properly  expended  than  on  a 
classic  book.  A  superbly  bound,  superbly 
printed,  and  superbly  illustrated  copy  of 
Chaucer,  or  Spenser,  or  Shakspearc,  or  of  any 
other  great  vnriter  of  England  or  the  world, 
or  of  any  one  work  of  such  a  writer,  is  as  fit 
a  production  of  Art  as  one  can  fancy  to  lie 
as  an  ornament  on  one's  own  table,  or  to  be 
made  a  gift  to  a  friend.  But  the  question  is, 
what  are  the  limits  of  just  illustration  in  lit- 
erature ? 

One  class  of  illustrated  books  is  beyond 
the  question — those  in  which  the  illustrations 
themselves  are  all  in  all,  and  the  text'is  noth- 
ing, or  avowedly  subordinate.  Here  you  are 
buying  designs,  or  copies  of  masterpieces  of 
pictorial  art,  for  their  own  sake,  pleased  to 
have  them  accessible  in  a  book-form.  The 
painter,  or  designer,  is  the  author  you  want ; 
tho  author,  usually  so-called,  is  merely  the 
commentator  or  explainer.  The  multiplica- 
tion of  this  class  of  illustrated  books,  putting 
the  public  in  possession,  at  an  easier  rate  and 
in  larger  abundance  than  before,  of  copies  of 
acknowledged  masterpieces  —  say  RaphaePs 
cartoons  or  Hogarth's  plates — deserves  noth- 
ing but  encouragement. 

There  is  a  legitimate  kind  of  illustration 
of  books  which  is  symbolical  or  otherwise 
purely  decorative — that  is  to  say,  in  which 
the  artist,  receiving  tho  book  from  the  au- 
thor's hands,  views  it  as  an  object  on  which 
he  may  confer  additional^  beauty  by  an  exer- 
cise of  hiaart  independently  of  any  strict  or 
exact  relation  to  tho  contents  of  tho  book, 
though  with  regard  to  a  certain  general  har^ 
mony  with  its  nature  and  purport.  Ara- 
besques, designed  borders  of  pages,  and  the 
like  are  illustrations  of  this  kind.  They  are 
decorative ;  if  they  are  good  they  add  botuty 
where  we  are  pleased  to  see  it  added.  And 
some  such  decorations  may  be  symbolical — 
that  is,  they  may  stand  so  far  in  intellectual 
relation  to  the  contents  of  the  book  they  ilios- 
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trate  that  the  reader,  passing,  let  as  say, 
from  the  poem  or  chapter  to  the  wood-cut  at- 
tached, shall  feel  that  somehow,  though 
exact  mutual  interpretatioD  is  not  intended, 
the  one  suits  and  is  in  key  with  the  other. 
An;er  a  melancholy  poem  there  may  he, 
by  way  of  tail-piece,  some  bit  of  a  moor 
at  sunset,  or  other  dreary  and  desolate 
scene,  although  in  the  poem  there  may  have 
been  nothing  implying  the  vision  of  a  moor 
or  other  such  imagery.  The  artist  has  put 
himself  in  the  same  mood  as  the  author ;  but 
tlmtisall.  He  has  let  the  mood  invent  its 
own  ezpressiun  in  the  language  of  his  partic- 
ular art,  and  he  simply  adds  beauty  to  the 
book  by  attaching  this  expression,  which  is 
wholly  his  own,  to  the  poet's  text.  Some  of 
the  finest  and  most  cfifective  illustrations  wc 
have  seen  in  liooks  have  been  of  this  kind — 
little  added  scenes  of  wood-cuts  not  profess- 
ing in  the  least  to  ))e  ocular  renderings  of 
anything  in  the  text,  and  yet  very  impressive 
by  their  harmony  with  the  whole  meaning. 
In  the  symlx>lical  vignettes  sometimes  pre- 
fixed to  books  as  indications  of  their  nature, 
there  may  be  even  more  of  studied  intellectual 
relation  between  the  illustration  and  the 
book.  The  scope  or  purpose  of  the  book 
t!ien  l)ecomeB  the  artist's  subject,  and  he  has 
to  invent  something  pictorial  timt  shall  fitly 
and  beautifully  define  the  book. 

Again,  all  that  kind  of  Illustration  of 
Books  which  may  1x5  called  Historical  Hlus- 
tration  is  undoubtedly  legitimate  and  of 
high  value.  Where  it  is  jx)ssible,  by  an  il- 
Ittstration,  to  give  the  real  image  of  any  thing 
spoken  about  in  a  lK>ok,  it  is  a  boon  to  the 
reader  to  give  it.  If  a  battle-field  is  spoken 
of,  or  some  natural  object,  or  some  house  or 
street,  or  the  scene  round  some  old  abbey,  it 
gives  a  world  of  help  and  of  pleasure  to  the 
reader  to  attach  to  the  verbal  description  or 
allusion  some  clear  actual  drawing  or  sketch 
of  the  scene  or  object.  Hence  the  use,  in 
historical  and  biographical  works,  of  por- 
traits, wood-cuts  of  buildings  and  landscapes, 
representations  of  old  anuor  and  costume, 
fiic-Kimiles  of  handwriting,  etc.,  etc.  We 
venture  to  say,  for  example,  that  the  most 
desirable  copy  of  such  a  book  as  Boswell's 
Jolmson  would  be  one  which,  however 
shaljby  it  might  be  in  other  respipcts,  should 
have  the  text  illustrated  with  passable  por- 
traits of  the  persons  that  figure  in  tlie  l)Ook, 
and  with  bits  of  engraving  representing  Tem- 
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pic  Bar  vrith  the  heads  on  it  when  JohntOB 
and  BoEzy  approached  it  from  the  Stnuidy 
and  the  like.    But  for  the  expense,  we  be- 
lieve this  plan  of  illustnition  of  histoiioel 
works  might,  with  advantage,  be  canied 
much  farther  than  it  is;  and,  if  any  ooe 
wants  a  hobby,  he  cannot  do  better  than  a^ 
lect  some  rich  historical  work  and  devote  hjp 
leisure  hours  to  the  collection  and  arxange- 
mcnt  of  authentic  portraits  and  engraviny 
to  illustrate  it.    But  it  is  not  only  to  histori- 
cal works  that  the  method  of  historical  illiia> 
tration  is  apjflicablo.      The  sort  of  iUiv- 
trated  Shakspearc  wc  should  probably  pm- 
fer  to  all  others  would  be  one  Illustrated  on 
this  principle — in  whic^  evciy  illustratioii 
introduced  should  be  for  the  elucidation  of 
some  matter  of  fact  of  the  text,  some  ossgB 
or  antiquity  or  other  particular  capable  of 
being  imaged  with  tolerable  exactness  to  the 
reader's  eye.     As  there  would  be  soope  for 
landscape  illustration  even  here,  there  would 
l)e  no  lack  of  artistic  beauty  in  the  book. 
The  large  one-volume  copy  of  Soott*8  Poeti- 
cal Works  with  Turner's  illustrations  is  a 
well-known  instance  of  such  an  illustrated 
book.      You  have   not  the  fight    between 
Fitzjames  and  Roderick  Dhu  and  sucfaliks 
imagined  incidents  of  the  poems  represented 
to  you ;  but  you  have  the  Scottish  soense 
amid  which  Sa)tt 's  stories  were  cast.    The  il- 
lustrations are  truly  poetical ;  but  they  are, 
in  the  deepest  sense,  historical. 

It  is  when  we  come,  however,  to  what  naj 
be  called  Interpretative  Illustntion  that  the 
difficulties  arise.  By  this  we  mean  illustra- 
tion in  which  the  artist  waits  upon  the  ioh  ' 
agination  of  the  writer,  and  seeks,  more  or 
less  dutifully,  to  give  visible  interprctaftioni 
of  his  conceptioiis — whether  they  be  ideal 
scenes,  ideal  physiognomies  and  cliaracteni,ot 
ideal  incidents .  W  hat  splend  id  perfbrmanoa 
of  art  there  have  been  of  this  order  it  is  need- 
less to  soy.  It  has  always  been  the  ddi^t 
of  artists  to  take  for  their  subjects  the  edb- 
ceptions  of  great  poets ;  there  are  scenes  and 
situations  of  our  great  poems  and  great  works 
of  prose-fiction  which  have  become  stock-sub- 
jects for  our  artists ;  and  in  every  exhibition  a 
largo  number  of  the  pictures  ar&ocw  attempts 
of  this  kind.  But  established  As  the  practioe 
is,  and  signally  as  all  very  successful  Gffi>rti 
of  the  kind  justify  themselves,  and  overbear, 
as  works  of  genius  must,  the  objections  that 
might  be  offered  beforehand,  we  are  not 
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but  it  is  in  this  very  department  of  interpre-  tare  come  before*  the  li^efi  in  dean,  clear 
tative  illustration  that  limits  to  the  existing  print,  and  on  good  white  or  toned  paper,  00 
practice  arc  most  desirable.  It  is,  perhaps,  a  that  the  text,  unrestricted  by  accompanying 
pity  that  artists  do  not  make  themselTOS  more  illustrations,  save  of  the  symbolic  and  purelji 
independent  of  authors,  do  not  more  habitu-  decorative,  or  of  the  historical  kind,  may  set 
ally  find  or  invent  their  own  subjects  out  of  the  agoing  in  a  thousand  spontaneous  directions 
facts  and  suggestions  of  contemporary  nature  the  thought  and  the  fancy  of  those  who  read* 
and  society,  or  out  of  that  history  of  the  past,  and  exercise  their  faculties  to  the  utmoeC. 
so  full  of  expFoits  and  picturesque  moments, '  That  highest  literature  of  the  past,  indeed, 
which  is  as  open  to  them  as  to  others.  If  ei-  i  which  belongs  to  all  the  world,  does  furnish, 
ther  of  the  two  should  wait  upon  the  other, '  as  well  as  the  history  of  the  world,  situations 
it  is  perhaps  ratlier  the  writer  that  should  and  moments  so  imperiously  fascinating  to 
wait  upon  the  artist  than  the  artist  upon  the  '  the  universal  imagination  that  the  highest 
writer.  Art  may  claim  them,  and  go  on  rendering 
The  literary  interpretation  of  a  picture  into  !  them  forever.  Such,  to  name  only  one  class 
story  is  likely  to  be  more  accurate  to  the  of  examples,  ate  those  Biblical  Scenes  and 
meaning  of  the  artist  than  can  be  any  pic-  Parables  which  have  been  illustrated  by^  the 
torial  interpretation  of  a  written  fantasy  to  '  great  masters, 
the  intention  of  the  writer.     Exceptions  may ,'  


be  found.  When  a  novelist  is  his  own  illus- 
trator, as  Mr.  Thackeray  has  frequently  been, 
there  is  a  security  for  a  certain  identity  be- 
tween the  illustration  and  the  writer's  con- 
ception of  the  thing  or  incident  to  be  il- 
lustrated, which  makes  the  conjunction  of 


From  The  TimM. 

WHT  IT  WISHES  OUR  DESTRUCTION. 

When  Mr.  M.  Gibson  gives  his  unrei^erf ed 
and  unqualified  homage  to  the  Federal  cause, 
he  knows  not  how  much  of  a  sort  is  his  wi^ 
dom  and  that  of  the  "  model  Republic,"  as 


sketches  for  the  eye  with  the  text,  whatever  i  it  used  to  be  called  the  other  day.  The 
may  be  the  artistic  merit  of  the  sketches,  un- 
usually satisfactory.  When,  too,  as  in  Mr. 
Dickens's  case,  the  illustrations  and  the  ficti- 
tious incidents  they  illustrate  meet  the  public 
eye  together,  so  that  the  artist's  Pickwick 
dictates  from  the  first  the  reader's  notion  of 
the   Pickwick  of  the  text,  then — whatever 


United  States  were  a  system  complete  in  it- 
self; a  new  world  disclaiming  all  affinity  and 
sympathy  with  the  old  ;  a  new  bond  of 
union  that  was  to  destroy  all  other  unions, 
and  absorb  their  materials.  The  new  vol- 
cano was  to  eat  out  the  heart  of  the  ancient 
mountain,  and  rear  its  uniform  geometrical 


adjustment  of  differences  may  have  to  be  .  cone  to  the  skies.     Wherever,  by  inevitable 


made  between  the  author  and  the  artist — the 
public  is  not  likely,  if  the  illustrations  are 
meritorious  in  themselves,  to  feel  any  neces- 
sity for  complaint.  But,  when  poems  and 
works  of  fiction  have  passed  into  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  public — when  every  reader,  on  the 
mere  free  instruction  of  the  text,  has  found 
his  own  ideal  portraits  and  pictures  to  corre- 
spond with  what  he  has  read  with  delight — 
then  only  in  very  rare  instances  will  an 
artist's  rendering  of  the  same  come  before 
him  without  disturbance  and  discomfort. 
There  may  l>c  much  in  the  artist's  interpre- 
tiition  more  exquisite  and  minute  than  was 
prc\  imply  thought  of,  and,  if  the  ilkistra- 
i'nm  had  come  before  the  reader  as  an  inde- 
petident  work,  it  might  have  been  to  him  a 
study  no  less  worthy  than  that  thought  of  the 
poet  to  which,  in  the  actiial  cir^amstanoes, 
it  seems  untrue  or  inadequate.  On  the  whcHe, 
we  would  have  our  finer  imaginatite  litera- 


chance,  the  new  creation  came  in  contact 
with  the  old,  with  old  feelings,  old  rights, 
old  habits,  old  opinions,  there  was  no  com- 
promise, no  joining  of  the  broken  bones,  no 
healing  of  the  sore,  but  simply  life,  health, 
and  universal  extension  to  the  new,  an^  de- 
fiance, destruction,  confusion,  abolition,  ox- 
termination,  death  to  the  old.  Truth  and 
justice  are  the  common  ground  and  mean  be- 
tween all  nations,  but  not  between  the  United 
States  and  the  rest  of  the  world.  In  all  dif- 
ferences the  only  measure  of  their  demands 
was,  what  they  were  likely  to  get  by  playing 
on  the  fears,  or  the  scmples  of  other  States. 
Their  territorial  maxims  had  no  other  reasoh 
than  the  will  of  the  tyrant.  Their  future 
was  terrible,  gigantic,  universal,  crushing 
and  overM'hclming,  till  the  vision  itself  be- 
came an  ineubiis,  and  thoughtful  men  be- 
gan .to  see  that  if  this  was  the  American  fn- 
tur^  then  America  had  no  future.    8aoh  WM 
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the  Republic  in  its  unbroken  "integrity," 
as  Mr.  M.  Gilj^un  calls  it.  This  vras  the 
dream  which  began  to  frighten  the  Old 
World,  and  which  Mr.  M.  Gibson  thinks  it 
most  unreasonable  that  the  Southern  States 
should  contempLite  with  dismay.  It  was  the 
dream  of  an  Alnaschar,  which  he  himself 
dis'))elled  witli  a  kick .  The  Southerners  were 
daily  told  of  a  universal  organization  in 
which  the  sovereign  will  of  a  majority  should 
override  all  constitutions,  all  international 
law,  all  institutions,  every  right  and  interest 
that  Bt<x>d  in  its  way.  Tliey  dreaded,  and 
it  must  Ikj  said  they  might  justly  dread,  the 
full  brunt  of  that  tyranny  which  they  had 
long  known  and,  which,  no  doubt,  they  had 
helped  to  create,  but  which  now  they  saw 
tfbout  to  Ix)  tumetl  upon  themselves.  Can 
we,  who  know  the  utter  unscrupulousness 
and  the  Iwupdlcss  aggressiveness  of  American 
politics,  wonder  at  the  apprehensions  of  those 
who  found  they  were  speedily  to  lie  done  by 
as  they  had  done,  and  that  when  the  balance 
of  power  passed  from  the  South  to  the  North, 
the  South  would  find  it  was  to  be  trodden 
under  foot  ? 

Mr.  M.  Gibson  clings  to  this  compact  and 
uniform  scheme  of  universal  federation,  a  ty- 
rant majority,  nnd  general  assimilation  of  hab- 
its and  opinions.  lie  hopes  it  may  still  be 
realized,  or,  if  not  quite  in  our  time,  yet  put 
again  in  the  way  to  be  realized,  .ihe  ca- 
lamities of  the  States  are  a  loss  to  us,  he 
flays,  and  if  we  don't  fret  ourselves  about 
'  them  it  is  from  apathy  towards  the  suffer- 
ings of  our  own  people.  The  Confederates, 
too,  he  says,  have  betrayed  the  blackness  of 
their  policy,  and  made  a  glory  of  their  shame. 
They  have  avowed  that  they  intended,  and 
still  intend,  to  establish  a  mighty  slave  re- 
public which  shall  rcBtore  blavery  and  perpet- 
uate n  to  all  time.  For  tliis  matter,  the  Con- 
federates have  had  no  choice  but  to  set  up  a 
positive  policy,  for  it  would  have  lx?en  im- 
possible otherwise  to  conduct  the  war  and 
maintain  a  standing-ground  in  the  opinion  of 
mankind.  As  to  the  feelings  of  this  country, 
it  is  true,  we  are  not  justified  in  regarding 
with  exultation  or  satisfaction  so  terrible  a 
calamity  as  that  which  has  befallen  so  many 
millions  of  our  own  race.  Nol)ody  of  com- 
mon feeling  does  hear  of  the  mutual  slaughter 
and  other  sufferings  entailed  by  the  war 
without  commiseration.  But  while  the  re- 
public was  overtopping  and  overshadowing 


us,  while  it  stretched  its  limbs  and  xaifled  lis 
tones  to  the  scale  of  a  giant,  it  was  impoai- 
ble  but  that  our  sympathy  should  be  weak- 
ened. We  feel  for  men,  not  for  giants,  for 
monsters,  for  madmen,  for  those  altogether 
out  of  our  rank  and  species.  Bat  grant  that 
the  commercial  injury  is  great,  and  that  the 
general  derangement  of  trade  threatens  to  in- 
flict even  more  serious  injuries,  yet  it  is  im- 
possible to  prevent  political  oonsideratioiM 
from  intruding  themselves,  and  even  making 
a  set-off  the  other  way. 

Mr.  M.  Gibson  cannot,  surely,  demand 
from  us  that  we  should  absolutely  wish  the 
United  States  to  retain  their  ''  integrity,*' or 
now  recover  it,  so  as  to  make  a  vast  political 
unity  of  the  kind  Mr.  Bright  describes? 
That  would  be  to  wish  our  own  abasement 
and  our  own  destruction.  Does  he  think  that, 
merely  in  the  interest  of  philanthropy  and 
commercial  prosperity,  we  wish  all  the  ood- 
tinent  of  Europe  to  become  united  under 
one  government,  and  be  administered  by  one 
majority,  or  one  man?  Where  should  we  lie 
in  that  case?  Where  would  Europe  itself 
be  ?  Yet  few  can  doubt  that  Europe  wonkl 
use- its  aggregate  power  more  justly  and  moxe 
generously  than  a  vast  American  federation. 
England  does  not  wish  thedisanien  of  its 
neighbors,  so  long  as  they  are  indeed  its  neigh- 
bors ;  but  it  cannot  possibly  help  wishing  the 
disunion  of  thoso  who  are  uniting  with  a  Tiew 
to  universal  dominion  or  ascendency. 

But  this  is  the  far  horizon  which  Mr.  M. 
Gibson  scarcely  allows  to  appear  in  his  very 
pretty  picture  of  the  world  as  it  should  he. 
Glibly  and  dapperly  he  gathers  us  into  a  cir- 
cle, and  joins  us  hand  in  hand,  telling  us  we 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  buy  and  sell,  lot 
every  one  do  as  he  pleases,  and  make  one  an- 
other happy.  We  are  only  to  danoe  round 
him,  keeping  our  hands  still  joined,  and  do- 
ing wliat  everjl )ody  efee  wants  us  to  do.  Why 
Blmuld  not  so  pleasant  an  occupation  last  for- 
ever, and  who  so  wicked  as  to  be  glad  when 
it  stops?  But,  unfortunately,  the  game  wbidi 
Mr.  lil.  Gibson  laments  to  see  so  rudely  inter- 
rupted was  one  in  winch  not  only  the  South- 
ern States  of  America,  but  England,  taid 
eventually  all  nations,  were  to  act  a  part  con- 
trary to  their  nature  and  principles.  They 
-were  to  be  crushed,  absorbed,  and  reduced  to 
a  moral  submission  worse  than  slavery  itself. 
Even  if  the  Southerners  and  the  British  pab- 
lie  are  mistaken  in  this  view  of  the  case,  this, 
and  not  mere  envy  and  jealousy,  makes  them 
acquiesce  in  American  disunion. 
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We  are  sorry  that  Cousin  Phillis  has  come  to  so  sudden  an  end.  Perhaps  we  may  hear  again 
from  the  same  author. 

With  the  first  number  of  the  next  Volume,  No.  1085,  we  shall  begin,  and  continue,  week  after 
week,  the  excellent  story  of  "  Lindisfurn  Chase,"  by  Thomas  A.  TroUupe. 

New-Year's  Presents  to  Clebgtmen. — Our  text  will  be  found  on  the  front  of  several  of  the 
late  Nos. ;  but  we  now  ask  our  readers  to  apply  it  to  a  single  class  of  persons.  While  the  price  of 
every  article  of  food  or  clothing,  and  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life  (excepting  The  Living  Ai/e),  has 
been  incre>ised,  little  or  nothing  h;i8  been  done  to  raise  proportionally  the  salaries  of  clerg^'mcn. 
They  are  obliged  to  lessen  their  comfbrts,  in  order  to  meet  this  pressure. 

Reader,  if  you  wish  to  refresh  the  mind  and  the  hc«irt  of  the  man  who  "  ministers  to  you  in 
boly  things,"  present  him  with  mental  food  once  a  week,  and  do  not  give  him  The  Living  Age  if 
thm  be  any  other  work  that  will  do  him  more  good. 

ly  AovANTE  IN  THE  pRiCE  OP  BiNniNG.— The  Covers  for  The  Living  Age  are  made  up  of  Cotton 
Cloth  and  Pasteboard  ;  and  the  manufiicturers  advanced  their  prices — nearly  doubled  them — 
■ome  time  ago.  We  ought  then  to  have  increased  our  charge  for  binding,  but  neglected  to  do  so. 
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^rom  the  German.  By  Bey.  N.  L.  Frothingham,  D.D. 

"WABUM    SOLLT    ICU    DENN    MICH 

GBAMEN7" 

BT  PAUL  GEBHARDTf    1653. 

Wherefore,  then,  should  I  be  gloomy  T 
Still  have  I      Jesus  nigh  : 
Who  shall  take  him  from  me? 

Who  shall  rob  me  of  the  heaven 
Which  God's  Son      For  me  won. 
And  through  &ith  has  given? 

I  began  our  Ufe-soene  trying. 

Poor  and  bare  ;      No  strength  there  ; 

Only  want  and  crying. 
Naught  can  I  of  all  its  heaping 

Bear  away      In  that  day 

When  to  earth  I'm  creeping. 

Goods,  nor  blood,  nor  frame,  nor  liTing, 

Are  my  own  :       God  alone 

Glads  me  in  their  giving. 
What  he  gave  when  he  erases, 

Part  or  whole,        Heart  and  aoul 

Still  shall  hymn  his  praises. 

Should  he  give  a  cross  to  carry. 

Send  amain       Woe  and  pain. 

Ought  my  trust  to  vary  7 
He  will  rule  them  in  the  sending: 

He  well  knows      How  to  choose 

What  shall  be  the  ending. 

God  has  oft  with  many  a  blessing 
Crowned  my  lot :       Shall  I  not 

Feel  some  burdens  pressing? 

Good  is  he,  not  always  chiding  : 
His  decree      Works  for  me 
Comforting  and  guiding. 

Death  has  not  the  power  to  slay  us  ; 

Does  but  snatch       From  their  catch 

When  life's  ills  waylay  us  ; 
Shuts  the  door  of  bitter  grieving, 

And  makes  way       For  the  day 

Of  the  heavens*  receiving. 

What  is  all  we  here  inherit 

But  a  hand      Full  of  sand, 

Weariness  of  spirit? 
There,  there,  is  the  noblest  treasure  : 

Shepherd-wise,       Chrif^t  supplies 

Without  end  or  measure. 

— Monthly  Religious  Magazine, 


TILL  HE  COME. 

BT   REV.    E.  n.    BICKERSTETH. 

*•  Till  he  come*' — oh  !  let  the  words 
LingriT  on  the  trembling  chords  ; 
I/et  the  little  while  between 
In  their  golden  lijrht  be  seen  ; 
Let  Ui4  think  how  heaven  and  home 
Lie  beyond  that  **  till  He  come.'* 

When  the  weary  ones  we  love 
Enter  on  their  rest  above. 
Seems  the  earth  so  poor  and  vast, 
All  uur  lite-joy  overcast? 
Hu>h  !  1)0  every  murmur  dumb  ' 
It  is  only  **  till  He  come." 


Clouds  and  conflicts  roand  ns  \ 
Would  we  have  one  sorrow  kssT 
All  the  sharpness  of  the'croBSy 
All  that  tells  the  world  is  loss. 
Death  and  darkness  and  the  tomb. 
Only  whisper  *<tUl  He  ( 


ONE  DAY. 


I  WILL  tell  you  when  they  met ; 

In  the  limpid  days  of  spring ; 

Elder  boughs  were  budding  yet. 

Oaken  boughs  looked  wintry  stUl, 

But  primrose  and  veined  violet 

In  the  mossful  turf  were  set. 

While  meeting  birds  DMide  haste  to  ring 

And  build  with  right  good-wilL 

I  will  tell  you  when  they  parted : 

When,  plenteous  autumn  sheaves  were  brown. 

Then  they  parted  heavy-hearted  ; 

The  full  rejoicing  sun  looked  down 

As  grand  as  in  the  dayt^befbre  ; 

Only  they  had  lost  a  crown  ; 

Only  to  them  those  days  of  yore 

Could  come  back  nevermore. 

When  shall  they  meet  ?    I  cannot  tdl. 
Indeed,  when  they  shall  meet  again. 
Except  some  day  in  paradise : 
For  this  they  wait,  one  waits  in  pam. 
Beyond  the  sea  of  death  love  lies 
Forever,  yesterday,  to-day  ; 
Angels  shall  ask  them,  *<  Is  it  well  7  " 
And  they  shall  answer,  •*  Yea." 

Cheistika  G.  BosBim. 
— Macmillan*9  Magazine. 


GOOD-NIGHT  AND  GOOD-MORKINO. 

(A  child's   805G.) 

A  FAIR  little  girl  sat  under  a  tree. 

Sewing  as  long  as  her  eyes  could  see ; 

Then  smoothed  her  work,  and  folded  it  rigbt. 

And  said,  "Dear  work,  good-night !  good  ni^hd  *" 

Such  a  number  of  rooks  came  over  her  head. 
Crying  **  Caw  !  Caw  !  "  on  their  way  to  bed  : 
She  s:iid,  as  she  watched  their  curious  flight, 
"  Little  black  things,  good-night !  good-night ! 

The  horses  neighed,  and  the  oxen  lowed : 

The  sheep's  **  Bleat !  bleat !"  came  over  the  rotd. 

All  seeming  to  say,  with  a  quiet  delight, 

**  Good  little  giri,  good-night !  good-night  !** 

She  did  not  say  to  the  sun  **  good-night  *'• 
Thou;;h  she  saw  him  there,  like  a  ball  of  light ; 
For  she  knew  he  had  God's  time  to  keep 
All  over  the' world,  and  never  could  sleep. 

The  tall  pink  foxglove  bowed  his  head  ; 

The  vi«>Iets  curtsied  and  went  to  bed  ;  % 

And  gtKxl  little  Lucy  tied  up  her  hair, 

.Vud  said,  on  her  knees,  her  favorite  prayer. 

And  while  on  her  pillow  she  softly  lay. 
She  knew  nothing  more  till  again  it  was  day ; 
And  all  things  said  to  the  beautiful  sun, 
**  Good-morning  !   good-moming !   our  work  il 
begun!" 
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More  than  eighteen  hundred  years  have; 
passed  away  since  there  stood  before  the  tri- 
bunal of  a  Roman  governor  of  Judea,  One 
who,  to  all  outward  appearance,  resembled 
the  pest  of  the  sons  of  men.  The  bare  his- 
torical fact  would  be  known  to  us  even  if  we 
had  no  more  than  ordinary  narratives  com- 
posed by  the  aonalists  of  the  age;  for  a 


writer,  bom  only  some  thirty  years  after  the 
event,  and  consequently  contemporary  with 
men  who  might  have  actually  witnessed  it, 
had  occasion  to  speak  of  the  origin  of  the  ap- 
pellation given  to  the  much-hated,  much-en- 
during Christians.  **  The  Originator  of  that 
name,"  says  Tacitus,  *♦  was  Christ,  who  was 
put  to  death  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  by  the 
Procurator,  Pontius  Pilate.'*  Auctor  nam- 
inis  ejus  Christus  qui,  Tiberio  imperitante,  per 
Procuratorem  Pontium  Pilatum  supplido  affec- 
tus  erat.* 

I  Words  accepting  and  reiterating,  in^diflfer- 
ent  forms,  the  fact  thus  stated  by  the  Roman 
historian,  are  being  constantly  read  in  a 
myriad  homes  in  almost  every  quarter  of  the 
most  civilized  portions  of  the  earth,  are  being 
repeated  by  children  of  tender  years,  and  pro- 
claimed aloud  in  buildings  erected  for  the 
worship  of  the  Most  High.  Forever,  until 
time  itself  shall  be  no  more,  the  name  of  the 
judge  and  the  judged  One  stand  side  by  side. 
It  is  everywhere  *♦  Jesus  Christ  .  .  .  who 
.  .  .  suffered  under  Pontius  Pilate.** 

But  those  who  do  not  rest  content  with  the 
meagre  outline  supplied  by  heathen  narra- 
tors, look  elsewhere  for  fuller  information ; 
and  in  the  only  records  that  supply  any  de- 
tails whatever  respecting  the  circumstances 
of  that  trial,  they  read  how  the  Victim,  even 
in  that  his  hour  of  humiliation,  made  an- 
nouncement to  those  around  him  of  another 
day  when  he  should  sit  on  the  right  hand  of 
power,  and  comd  in  the  clouds  of  heaven. 
'*  Certainly,*'  says  one  who  comments  upon 
that  declaration — **  certainly  it  is  a  great 
demonstration  of  the  justice  of  God,  so  highly 
to  reward  that  Son  of  man  as  to  make  him 
Judge  of  all  the  world,  who  came  into  the 
world  and  was  judged  here ;  to  give  him  ab- 
solute power  of  absolution  and  condemnation, 
who  was  by  us  condemned  to  die,  and  died 
that  he  might  absolve  us;  to  cause  all  the 
sons  of  men  to  bow  before  his  throne,  who 
did  not  disdain  for  their  sakes  to  stand  before 
the  tribunal  and  receive  that  sentence.  Let 
him  be  crucified.''  \  And  the  fulfilment  of 
that  most  just  and  righteous  award  we  Chris- 
tians all  await.  Before  that  throne  we  be- 
lieve that  we  must  all  of  us  fall  down,  either 
as  con(|uered  rel)els  or  as  pardoned  sinners. 
And  we  pniy,  in  this  our  day  of  grace,  that  it 
may  be  granted  to  us  for  his  sake,  to  hear  the 

*  Annal.  lib.  xv.  cap.  xxxxiv. 
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sentence  that  assures  forgiveness,  not  the 
awful  one  of  condemnation. 

Centuries  elapse  between  the  first  advent, 
which  is  matter  of  history,  and  the  second, 
which  is  the  subject  of  prophecy  ;  and  from 
time  to  time  during  that  long  interval  there 
have  arisen,  and  there  will  arise,  men  who 
again  attempt  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  their 
future  Judge.  All  of  us,  alas  !  in  so  far  as 
we  are  thinners,  contributi?,  by  our  daily  of- 
fences of  thought  and  word  and  deed,  to  cru- 
cify Christ  afresh ;  but  those  to  whom  wc 
now  more  particularly  advert,  take  upon 
them  to  criticise  the  history  of  his  life  and 
death,  in  precisely  the  same  temper  ns  they 
might  discuss  that  of  any  among  their  ordi- 
nary fellow-men  ;  to  deny  his  sinlet^sness,  his 
Messiahship,  his  divinity — nay,  possibly,  in 
some  instances,  to  insinuate  doubts  respect- 
ing his  very  existence  as  man  on  earth. 

One  such  critic  is  at  this  moment  creating 
a  sensation  in  France,  and  throughout  the 
civilized  world ;  a  sensation,  as  we  believe, 
ephemeral,  and  calculated  to  die  out,  at  no 
distant  period,  from  sheer  innate  weakness. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  a  duty  incumbent  on  a  re- 
view like  this,  to  try  and  point  out  wherein 
that  weakness  consists ;  and  thus,  so  far  as 
may  be,  to  hasten  the  decline  and  extinction 
of  M.  Kenan's  line  of  argument.  But  before 
proceeding  to  any  detailed  criticism  upon  this 
latest  **  Life  of  Jesus,"  we  shall  invite  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  a  few  general  con- 
siderations, which  will  be  found  to  have  an 
important  bearing  on  the  problem  now  pre- 
sented to  us. 

If  man  asks  any  question  whatever  respect- 
ing the  existence  of  something  greater  than 
himself,  the  answer  must  inevitably  take  one 
of  four  forms;  namely.  Atheism,  Polytheism, 
Pantheism,  orMonotheit^m.  And  if,  further, 
he  should  profess,  not  only  to  have  decided  | 
upon  his  own  reply,  but  to  desire  to  become 
an  instructor  of  his  fellow-men  in  the  matter 
*  of  religion,  we  have  a  right  to  demand  from 
him  an  explicit  avowal  of  his  sentiment  as  a 
primary  condition  of  our  gaining  such  a  po- 
sition as  may  enable  us  to  judge  the  remainder 
of  his  teaching.  It  is  easy  to  mention  books  \ 
which  announce  on  their  very  front  some 
one  of  these  four  replies.  Thus,  for  instance, ' 
the  famous  poem  of  Lucretius,  **  De  Rerum 
Natura,'*  is  a  proclamation  of  Atheism  ;  the 
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of  Polytheism  ;  the  **  Tractatus  Theologioo- 
Politicus  "  of  Spinom,  is  the  fi^reat  modem 
repertory  of  the  doctrines  of  Pantheism  ;  the 
**  Koran  "  of  Mahomet  puts  forth,  despite  all 
its  faults  and  erroneous  claims,  a  vigorous, 
and  even,  at  times,  an  impassioned,  assertion 
of  Monotheism.  And  of  all  these  works  it 
may  be  said,  that  they  do  not  practise  any 
concealment,  nor  speak  with  flatterin;^  and 
hesitating  accents.  If  we  accept  the  funda- 
mental teaching  of  any  one  of  them  respect- 
ing the  divine  nature,  we  do  it  with  our 
eyes  open;  we  know  with  whom  we  are 
throwing  our  lot.  It  will  be  desirable,  before 
we  proceed,  to  say  a  few  brief  words  upon 
each  of  these  four  assertions  renpecting  the 
supernatural  order  of  things. 

Our  subject  happily  demands  only  a  pass- 
ing reference  to  Atheism.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  extravagances  of  individuals, 
such  as  the  unhappy  Epicurean  poet  above- 
named,  it  may  be  safely  asserted  tliat  Athe- 
ism never  has  possessed,  and  never  will  pos- 
sess, any  enduring  hold  upon  the  human 
heart.  If  any  tribe  or  race  (as,  for  example, 
the  Kaffirs)  can,  with  propriety,  be  termed 
Atheists,  we  may  predict,  without  danger, 
that  they  will  prove  to  bo  among  the  \crj 
lowest  specimens  of  humanity .  To  be  *  *  with- 
out God  in  the  world ''  is,  indeed,  upon  even 
temporal  grounds,  a  degraded  and  a  misei*- 
blc  lot. 

Polytheism  stands  on  somewhat  diffisrent 
grounds.  It  does,  at  any  rate',  admit  the  ex- 
istence of  that  which  is  divine.  Not  odIj 
was  it  the  religion  of  the  two  greatest  na- 
tions of  antiquity,  but  it  has  at  moments  won 
a  passing  glance  of  sympathy  and  admiration, 
though  hardly,  perhaps,  of  serious  consider- 
ation, from  one  or  two  sets  of  thinkers  at 
various  epochs  in  European  history.  Such 
was  the  Medicean  set  in  Florence,  at  the  re- 
vival of  letters :  such  the  mood,  at  momenta, 
of  Goethe,  and  even  of  Schiller  ;  •  such,  per- 
haps, the  spirit  of  some  of  the  actora,  espe- 
cially among  the  Girondists,  in  the  great  and 
comprehensive  drama  of  the  French  Revola- 
tion.     But  these  exhibitions  have  been  bat 

*  Tho  heathenized  tono  of  the  Renaiasanoe  hat 
been  mueh  dwelt  upon  by  living  writers,  aa,  for  in* 
ptanco.  by  Mr.  Rusk  in.  Canon  Wordinfrorth,  Mis. 
Browning,  and  the  author  of  "  Romola."  Goethe^s  ' 
pa^an  tastes  coine  out  in  many  of  his  poems,  hknts 
especially  in  tho  "  Rride  of  Corinth."  Schiller's 
(we  may  hope  more  momentary)  lapM  in  his  *'Uods 
,,.,,,.,  ,       .  /.      ,  .   ,  of  Greece"  ha.s  been  finely  and  poctioaUy  rebckad 

"  Iliad  ''   18  the  production  of  a  high-priest   in  Mrs.  Browning's  poem  of  •*  Tho  Dead  PteL* 
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♦raiiflitory,  nor  docs  it  seem  probable  that  any 
nations  which  have  accepted  Monotheism  arc 
IQ  serious  danger  of  relapsing  into  Polythe- 
ism. Certainly,  we  hear  of  no  such  tenden- 
cies on  the  part  of  the  Turks  or  Arabs ;  far 
less,  despite  the  idiosyncracies  of  some  few 
persons,  in  any  portion  of  the  realms  of  Chris- 
tendom. Still,  cases  of  apparent  sympathy 
with  Polytheism  do  meet  the  eye,  and  to  one 
sach  we  shall  be  compelled  to  pay  attention 
in  the  course  of  our  present  criticism. 

The  grossness,  however,  of  certain  portions 
of  Polytheism  shocked  many  of  the  finer 
minds  among  the  very  heathen  themselves. 
Thus  Plato,  in  a  well-known  part  of  the  sec- 
ond Book  of  his  **  Republic,"  rebukes  Homer 
for  several  unworthy  representations  of  the 
deities.  Pindar  had  already  preceded  Plato 
in  the  same  path.*  At  a  later  period  vari- 
ous allegorical  explanations  of  the  Ilomeric 
mythology  were  introduced.  But  the  great 
resource  of  those  who  were  repelled  by  the 
coarse  anthropomorphism  of  Polytheism  was 
to  take  refuge  in  the  apparent  spirituality  of 
Pantheism. 

Pantheism,  more  or  less  completely,  iden- 
tifies the  Creator  with  the  universe  which 
he  has  created.  The  personality  of  God  de- 
generates into  the  impersonality  of  a  mere 
anima  mundi.  Moreover  this  doctrine  leads, 
as  its  most  logical  adherents  grant,  to  the 
sapping  of  all  sound  foundations  of  morality. 
For  if  (to  employ  the  language  of  the  Hindoo 
philosophers)  Siva  is  everything,  and  each 
man's  soul  only  a  part  of  Siva,  just  as  the 
water  in  a  cup  may  be  a  portion  of  the  mighty 
Ganges,  then,  as  the  Deity  cannot  do  wrong, 
DO  act  of  roan  can  be  essentially  wrong  ;  for 
it  is  a  part  of  the  divinity  that  is  acting  in 
each  man.  Hence  it  follows,  as  the  Hindoos 
do  not  scruple  to  teach,  that  the  distinction 
between  good  and  evil,  however  necessary  as 
a  convenience  for  this  life,  must  be  pronounced 
tinreal  and  illusory.  We  have  never  wished 
to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  palliations  which  may 
be  urged  on  behalf  of  those  Pantheists  whom 
no  nobler  and  loftier  teaching  may  have 
reached.  In  many  cases  Pantheism,  as  has 
been  said  before  in  this  review,  is  prolKil)ly  a 
groping  after  two  great  truths ;  namely,  that 
in  Him  who  made  us  we  all  ♦*  live  and  move 
and  have  our  being/'  and  that  man's  highest 
bliss  must  consist  in  union  with  God.     But 
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however  tenderly  we  may  be  disposed  to  feci 
towards  the  victims  of  this  error,  a  grievous 
and  miserable  error  it  must  still  remain  ;  sad 
when  adopted  because  nothing  better  is  known , 
sadder  far  when  accepted  by  those  on  whom 
the  light  of  a  holler  faith  has  beamed ;  for 
Pantheism  is  in  fact  the  denial  of  a  true  and 
living  God,  and  the  denial  at  the  same  time 
of  the  immutable  character  of  morality. 

There  remains,  then,  the  faith  of  the  Mon- 
otheist.  He  and  he  alone  can  bo  truly  said 
to  believe  in  God.  He  does  not,  with  the 
Atheist,  deny  him ;  nor  with  the  Pantheist 
relegate  him  to  a  practical  nonenity;  nor 
with  the  Polytheist  reduce  his  sovereign  at- 
tributes to  chaos  by  supposing  them  to  bo 
distributed  among  **  gods  many  and  lords 
many."  To  him  is  God  known  *'  not  as 
a  Law,  but  as  a  Person  to  be  adored  and 
loved."* 

How  much,  how  very  much,  is  implied  in 
this  doctrine  we  must  not  now  pause  to  con- 
sider. But  it  is  necessary  to  remark  that, 
whatever  else  Theism  involves,  it  includes 
inter  alia  a  belief  in  the  possibility  of  mira- 
cles. Jews,  Mahometans,  Christians,  and  all 
real  Theists  are  agreed  in  this.  A  writer 
who  cannot,  we  fear,  be  claimed  as  a  Chris- 
tian, Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill,  has  justly  re- 
marked that  a  belief  in  miracles  is  impossible 
apart  from  belief  in  a  personal  God.  And  it 
is  only  by  abuse  of  the  word  God — only  by 
making  him  a  sort  of  constitutional  monarch 
without  real  authority  over  creation,  that  a 
disbelief  in  miracles  can  be  sustained. 

When,  however,  we  cast  a  glance  at  the 
condition  of  the  world  at  the  time  of  the  birth 
of  Christ,  the  region  in  which  the  true  doc- 
trine of  Monotheism  was  being  effectively 
taught  must  be  allowed  by  all  to  have  been  a 
very  limited  one.  Only  in  Palestine,  or  in 
cities  like  Alexandria,  where  Judaism  had 
been  circulated  by  the  dispersion  of  the  race, 
can  wo  feel  any  confidence  that  people  were 

*  Manscl's  Bamptnn  Lectures.  Loot  I. :  Prof. 
Manwl's  opponent,  Prof.  Goldwin  Smith,  agrees 
herein  with  Mr.  Mansci,  sajing  :  '*In  vindicating 
tbe  reproscntAtion  of  God  given  in  the  Bible,  ho 
[Mr.  Manuel]  dcnioUshcs  the  fyment,  much  in  vxjue 
am'mj  rxdusivdy  scientific  minds,  of  an  insensible, 
inflcxibU,  immovable^ — in  a  voyrd,  of  a  scientific,  as 
oppued  ti  a  m/jral,  (rod."  (Postscript  to  Inaugural 
Lectures  in  the  Study  of  History.)  Wo  bavo  much 
pleofiurc  in  culling  attention  t)  this  agreement  be- 
tween two  combatants  so  highly  gifted. 


Mr.  Gold. 
I  win  Smith's  words  embody,  as  wo  hope  to  show,  the 
*  Nemean  Odes  (vii.  31).    Strauss  colls  attention  Wunria/nrntal  diJerenc^*  between  believers  iu  the  Go6- 
to  these  passages  of  Plato  and  Pindar.  |  pel  and  rationalists,  such  as  Strauss  aod  Renao. 
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enjoying  the  blessing  of  a  knowledge  of  the 
one  true  and  living  (iod.  What  marvel  if, 
on  this  ground  alone,  men  were  to  claim  in- 
spiration for  the  writings  put  forth  by  the 
teachers  of  a  race  thus  favored.  It  is  not  the 
shadow  of  a  reply  to  point  out  here  and  there 
in  classic  writings  of  the  West,  or  in  Ixwks 
deemed  sacred  in  tlie  East,  some  noble  and 
elevating  exceptions,  such  as  the  hymn  by 
the  Stoic  Cleanthes,  or  even  the  injunction  of 
the  love  of  G(xi  taught  in  the  **  hymn  of  the 
Sikh  Goroos  to  the  God  Ram  :  "  the  fact  re- 
mains, that  in  no  other  literature  but  that  of 
the  Hebrews  do  we  find  men  really  speaking 
as  those  who  not  only  enjoined  on  others  the 
love  of  God,  but  exemplified  that  love  in  the 
very  turn  of  their  expressions  as  well  as  in 
their  lives. 

»*What,"  asks  a  modern  writer, — "what 
is  the  distinguishing  character  of  Hebrew  lit- 
erature, which  separates  it  by  so  broad  a  line 
of  demarcation  from  that  of  every  ancient 
people  ?  Undoubtedly  the  sentiment  of  erotic 
devotion,  which  pervades  it.  Their  poets 
never  represent  the  Deity  as  an  imiMiseive 
principle;  a  mere  organizing  intellect  re- 
moved at  infinite  distance  from  human  hopes 
and  fears.  He  is  for  them  a  Being  of  like 
passions  with  themselves,  requiring  heart  for 
heart,  and  capable  of  inspiring  affection,  be- 
cause capable  of  feeling  and  returning  it. 
Awful,  indeed,  are  the  thunders  of  his  utter- 
ance, and  the  clouds  that  surround  his  dwell- 
ing-place ;  very  terrible  is  the  vengeonce  he 
executes  on  the  nations  that  forget  him  ;  but 
to  his  chosen  people,  and  especially  to  the 
men  *  after  his  own  heart,'  whom  he  anoints 
from  the  midst  of  them,  his  ^  still,  small 
voice,*  speaks  in  sympathy  and  loving-kind- 
ness. Every  Hebrew,  while  his  breast  glowed 
with  patriotic  enthusiasm  at  those  promises, 
which  he  shared  as  one  of  the  favored  race, 
had  a  yet  deeper  source  of  emotion,  from 
which  gushed  perpetually  the  aspirations  of 
prayer  and  thanksgiving.  He  might  consider 
bimself  alone  in  the  presence  of  his  God  ;  the 
single  being  to  whom  a  great  revelation  had 
been  made,  and  over  whoso  head  an  *  exceed- 
ing weight  of  glory '  was  suspended.  His 
personal  welfare  was  infinitely  concerned  with 
every  event  that  had  taken  place  in  the  mi- 
raculous* order  of  Providence.  For  him  the 
rocks  of  Horeb  had  trembled,  and  the  waters 
of  the  Red  Sea  were  parted  in  their  course. 
The  word  given  on  Sinai  with  such  solemn 


pomp  of  ministration,  was  given  to  his  own 
individual  soul,  and  brought  bim  into  imme- 
diate communion  with  his  Creator.  That  aw- 
ful Being  could  never  be  put  away  from  him. 
He  was  about  his.  path,  and  about  his  feet, 
and  knew  all  his  thoughts  long  before.  Yet 
this  tremendous,  enclosing  presence  was  a 
presence  of  love.  It  was  a  manifold,  ever- 
lasting manifestation  of  one  deep  feeling — a 
desire  for  human  affection.  Such  a  l>elief, 
while  it  enlisted  even  pride  and  self-interest 
on  the  side  of  piety,  had  a  direct  tendency  to 
excite  the  best  passions  of  our  nature.  Love 
is  not  long  asked  in  vain  from  generous  dis- 
positions. A  Being,  never  absent,  but  stand- 
ing beside  the  life  of  each  man  with  ever 
watchful  tenderness,  and  recognised,  though 
invisible,  in  every  blessing  tb.at  befell  them 
from  youth  to  age,  became  naturally  the  ob- 
ject of  their  warmest  affections.  Their  belief 
in  him  could  not  exist  without  producing,  as 
a  necessary  effect,  that  profound  impression 
of  passionate  individual  attachment,  which, 
in  the  Hebrew  authors,  always  mingles  with, 
and  vivifies  their  faith  in  the  Invisible.  All 
the  books  in  the  Old  Testament  are  br^thed 
upon  by  this  breath  of  life.  Especially  is  it 
to  be  found  in  that  beautiful  collection  enti- 
tled the  Psalms  of  David,  which  remains, 
after  some  thousand  years,  perhaps  the  most 
perfect  form  in  which  the  religious  sentiment 
of  man  has  been  embodied." 

Gladly,  with  reservation  as  to  a  sin^ 
phrase,*  do  we  appropriate  for  the  moment, 
these  remarkable  words;  and  still  more 
gladly  do  we  proceed  to  cite  from  the  same 
author,  the  following  continuation  of  the  pas- 
sage, both  for  its  own  sake,  and  as  a  natural 
means  of  transition  to  our  more  immediate 
subject : — 

**  But  what  is  true  of  Judaism  is  yet  more 
true  of  Christianity,  '  matre  pulcbrft  filia 
pulchrior.'  In  addition  to  all  the  oharacten 
of  Hebrew  Monotheism,  there  exists  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  cross  a  peculiar  and  inex- 
haustible treasure  for  the  affectionate  feel- 
ings. The  idea  of  the  OfMpanos,  the  God 
whose  goings  forth  have  ))een  from  everlast- 
ing, yet  vibible  to  men  for  their  redemption 

*  The  wonl^t.  **  a  Iking  of  like  pawions  with 
thomsclveii/'  as  dcscriptivo  of  the  Hebrew  idea  of 
God,  are  mrv\y  Hablu  to  a  dangerous  bcdm,  though 
cai^ablo  of  an  innocent  one.  Side  by  side  with  ps^ 
saj^cs  which  inay  Acem,  at  first  sight,  to  justify  ths 
cxprcKHion,  such  at<,  e.g.,  1  Samuel  17,  mart  bo 
taken  Buoh  other  texts  u  1  Samuel  15:  29. 
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as  an  earthly  temporal  creature,  livingi  act- 
ing, and  Buffering  among  themeelveB,  then 
(which  is  yet  more  important)  transferring 
to  the  unseen  place  of  his  spiritual  agency  the 
same  humanity  he  wore  on  earth,  so  that  the 
lapse  of  generations  can  in  no  way  affect 
the  conception  of  his  identity ;  this  is  the 
most  powerful  thought  that  ever  addressed  itself 
to  a  human  imagination.  It  is  the  nov  ara 
which  alone  was  wanting  to  move  the  world. 
Here  was  solved  at  once  the  great  problem 
which  so  long  had  distressed  the  teachers  of 
mankind,  how  to  make  virtue  the  object  of 
passion,  and  to  secure  at  once  the  warmest 
enthusiasm  in  the  heart,  with  the  clearest 
perception  of  right  and  wrong  in  the  un- 
derstanding. The  character  of  the  blessed 
Founder  of  our  faith  became  an  abstract  of 
morality  to  determine  the  judgment,  while  at 
the  same  time  it  remained  personal,  and  lia- 
ble to  love.  The  written  word  and  Estab- 
lished Church  prevented  a  degeneration  into 
ungoverncd  mysticism,  but  the  predominant 
principle  of  vital  religion  always  remained 
that  of  self-sacrifice  to  the  Saviour.  Not  only 
the  higher  divisions  of  moral  duties,  but  the 
simple,  primary  impulses  of  benevolence, 
were  subordinated  to  this  new  absorbing  pas- 
sion. The  world  was  loved  '  in  Christ  alone.' 
The  brethren  were  members  of  his  mystical 
body.  All  the  other  bonds  that  had  fastened 
down  the  Spirit  of  the  Universe  to  our  nar- 
row round  of  earth  were  as  nothing  in  com- 
parison to  this  golden  chain  of  sufiering  and 
self-sacrifice,  which  at  once  riveted  the  heart 
of  man  to  One  who,  like  himself,  was  ac- 
quainted with  grief.  Pain  is  the  deepest 
thing  we  have  in  our  nature,  and  onion 
through  pain  has  always  seemed  more  holy 
and  more  real  than  any  other." 

Such  were  the  thoughts  of  one  whom  we, 
in  our  ignorance,  call  prematurely  snatched 
away.  And  yet  surely  if  Arthur  Ilallam  had 
left  nothing  else  behind  him  than  the  pages 
on  which  the  reader's  eye  has  just  reste^l,  he 
could  not  be  said  to  have  lived  in  vain. 

But,  as  has  recently  been  urged  in  this  re- 
view, **  however  much  the  fact  embodied  in 
the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  may  answer 
to  a  want  and  longing  in  the  heart — and 
however  much  the  thought  of  it  may  thrill 
our  nature  to  its  very  depth,  this  is  no  proof 
of  its  truth."  And  our  fellow-reviewer  pro- 
ceeded to  urge  that  we  need  evidence  that 
our  Lord  *'  lived  and  died,  that  his  life  was 
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blameless,  and  that  he  spake  as  never  man 
spake,"  before  proceeding  to  the  proof  of  his 
divinity.*  Happily,  two  out  of  three  points 
here  named  are  admitted  by  those  against 
whom  our  present  argument  is  directed. 
The  human  existence  and  death  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  the  superiority  of  his  teaching 
not  only  to  all  that  has  been  known,  but  to 
all  that  ever  can  be  known,  is  admitted  to 
the  very  fullest  extent  in  this  latest  rational- 
istic biography.  The  doctrine  of  the  impec- 
cability of  our  Lord  stands  upon  somewhat 
different  grounds.  But,  so  far  as  we  have 
seen,  this  last-named  question  turns  entirely 
upon  the  truth  of  our  Lord^s  Godhead.  If 
his  awful  claim  in  this  respect  be  nothing 
less  than  truth,  then  do  we  understand  tho 
force  of  this  unanswered  appeal,  **  Which  of 
you  convinceth  Die  of  sin?"  and  the  re- 
peated assertion  of  St.  Paul  and  of  St.  John, 
that  **  lie  knew  no  sin."f  But,  with  rever- 
ence be  it  said,  we  do  not  on  any  other  hy- 
pothesis understand  these  expressions.  For 
how  can  One,  who  answered  in  the  aflirma- 
tive  to  the  tremendous  question,  whether  be 
were  indeed  the  Christ  the  Son  of  God,  be 
sinless,  if  he  were  saying  what  he  was  well 
aware  was  not  the  truth.  We  repeat  it, 
then,  the  question  of  his  divine  personality 
is  prior  to  any  discussion  concerning  his  sin- 
lessness  as  man.  Before,  however,  appealing 
to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  we  shall  first  indulge 
in  some  of  those  general  reflections,  of  which 
many  (though  not  all)  have  been  so  forcibly 
presented  in  some  of  the  books  which  aro 
mentioned  at  the  commencement  of  this  arti- 
cle. 

At  the  moment  at  which  we  write,  there 
are  certain  portions  of  the  globe  which  lay 
claim  to  a  higher  state  of  civilization  than 
the  rest.  And  although  a  certain  kind  of 
passive  and  morose  civilization  does  undoubt- 
edly distinguish  some  non-Christian  nations, 
— as  for  example,  the  Chinese, — yet,  on  thQ 
whole,  it  may  be  fairly  said,  that  the  high- 
est forms  of  civilization  exist  in  those  coun- 
tries, and  in  those  only,  wherein  Christ  is 
worshipped  as  God.  Further,  though  the 
prizes  of  this  earth  are  not  the  special  bless- 
ings of  Christianity,  yet  so  beneficent  is  the 

♦  Vide  our  October  Number.  [C/bi*fian  Rtmem' 
brancer.  Vol.  4G.,  pp.  257,  etc.]     Art.  Miracles. 

t  St  John  8:  40.  2  Cor.  5 :  21.  1  St  John  3 :  6^ 
Alao  Hcb.  4:  15,  9:  28,  and  1  St  Peter  2:  22. 
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opemtiun  of  this  faith  upon  the  lower  des- 
tinies uf  man,  that  even  political  economists 
buvc  remarked  that  the  wealth  of  Christian 
nations  is  far  in  excess  of  the  non-Christian. 
One  country,  indeed,  there  is  in  Europe 
wlierc  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  is  not 
taught,  hut  repelled  as  falsehood  ;  and  what 
18  the  condition  of  that  country  ?  Its  moral 
condition  is  such  that  we  cannot  venture  to 
speak  openly  upon  the  subject,  but  must 
simply  refer  the  reader  to  the  first  chapter 
of  St.  Paulas  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  As  for 
the  intellectual  status  of  Turkey,  it  is  simply 
below  contempt.  Lastly,  in  a  political  point 
of  view,  it  is  so  utterly  moribund  that  noth- 
ing, save  the  jealousies  of  the  great  powers, 
can  contrive  to  im|;)art  to  it  a  feeble  and 
quasi-galvanic  existence.  It  is  true  (us  we 
have  shown  in  former  years  in  this  review) 
that  the  Turks  are  by  no  means  the  finest 
specimens  of  Mahometans :  but  look  where 
we  will,  to  Egypt,  India,  or  Persia,  the 
gradual  decline  of  that  creed  is  very  palpa- 
ble. The  words  of  the  poet,  whether  be- 
lieved or  not  by  himself,  will  assuredly  prove 
correct : — 

*  *  The  moon  of  Mahomet 
Arose,  and  it  shall  set : 
While  blazoned  as  on  hovven's  immortal  noon, 
The  Cross  leads  generations  on."  * 

And,  while  we  are  on  the  subject  of  mor- 
ality, we  should  like  to  ask  any  of  our  readers 
who  have  had  opportunities  of  examining 
eye-witnesses,  what  conclusions  they  have 
formed  respecting  the  morality  of  Hindoos, 
Chinese,  or  the  uncivilized  insular  tribes. 
We  have  been  at  some  pains  in  this  respect 
and  the  result  of  our  examination  is  such  as 
we  should  shrink  from  publishing,  ft  will, 
we  think,  l)e  found  that  a  standard  of  mor- 
ality,  which  all  Christians  would  agree  in 
thinking  painfully  low,  would  be  regarded 
in  non-Christianized  countries  as  exorbi- 
■  tantly  and  unreasonably  high.f 

2.  We  p;iss  to  a  second  consideration. 
The  history  of  the  world  is,  in  some  reason- 
aMe  (h»gree,  known  to  us,  for  a  period  of 
some  tlioueands  of  years :  if  we  say  for  five 

♦  Sh^jlley'u  "  Hollas."  For  the  evidence  of  this 
'teiifloacy,  see  tlio  onoludiug  chapter  of  Dolliugcr's 
**  .Mu!ia:iiuiod't*  Helii;ii)n."     llatisbon,  IS^lS. 

t  Tuo  imlmy  Nt;ito  of  physical  scionco,  <»f  soholar- 
Khip  and  critieism,  in  Chri.stian,  as  distinguished 
frrm  uoii-Ciiris^tian  ones,  is  also  a  phoaomenon  well 
worth  ctkniudcratioa. 
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thousand  years  M.  Renan  will  not  qiuml 
with  us.  • 

During  all  that  period,  we  have  seen  one 
man  claim  for  himself  to  be  worshipped  m 
Almighty  God,  and  succeed  in  having  thai 
claim  acknowledged,  not  by  those  of 
one  state  or  nation,  over  which  be  had  [ 
sessed  temporal  sway,  but  by  myriads  of  i 
of  the  most  varied  climes  and  ages.  W« 
have  seen  one  man  accomplish  this,  and  am 
only. 

Surely,  the  comment  once  cited  in  tbcae 
pages  is  just,  by  whomsoever  uttered. 
^*  There  is  no  God  in  heaven  if  a  mere  man 
has  been  able  to  conceive  and  execute  with 
full  succeFS  the  gigantic  design  of  secaiing 
for  himself  supremo  worship,  by  usurping 
the  name  of  God.  f 

3.  In  the  various  departments  of  human  CK- 
ceUence  it  is  s(^ldom  possible  to  point  out  anj 
one  of  such  predominance  that  a  second  name 
of  nearly,  if  not  quite  equal  merit,  cannot  be 
placed  beside  the  first.  Hannibal  is  a  nm^ 
vellous  master  of  the  art  of  war ;  but  do  not 
theclaims  of  Julius  Caesar  or  Napoleon  Buona- 
parte stand  at  least  as  high?  Weare  jnatty 
proud  in  England  of  the  name  of  Newton ; 
but  the  Danes  have  a  perfect  right  to  extol  as 
equal,  if  not  superior,  that  of  Kepler.  How 
difficult  is  it  to  adjust  the  heights  of  the  three 
poi^tic  thrones  occupied  by  Ilomer,  Dante,  and 
Shakspeare.  The  very  existence  of  saoh  a 
work  as  Plutarch's  *'  Lives  *'  is  su£Bcient  to 
establish  the  conviction  of  that  eminent 
writer  respecting  the  parallel  character  of  the 
greatness  displayed  by  a  long  series  of  Greek 
and  of  Roman  heroes.  Louis  DC.  of  Fnnee 
is  the  model  of  a  saintly  king ;  but  is  oar  own 
Alfred  so  very  far  below  him  ?  T4ie  statoes 
of  Michael  Angelo  have  merits  of  their  own 
which  make  them  vie,  to  say  the  least,  with 
the  chef  d'ceuvres  of  classic  art  that  jet  re- 
main to  us.  Nor,  indeed,  can  any  depart 
ment  in  the  wide  range  of  earthly  achioTement 
Ik  said  to  have  had  such  a  corypfuais  amoiw 
its  votaries,  as  to  afford  any  security  that  hk 
superior,  if  he  has  not  yet  risen,  maj  not 
arise  some  future  day. 

There  is  some  foundation  of  truth  in  the 
well-known  lines : — 

"  Whoe'er  thou  art,  thy  master  see  ; 
lie  \s,  or  bos  been,  or  shall  be." 
*Periodo    historiquo  .  .   .   compronaiit 
cinq  millo  ans — M.  Ilcnon  in  Rrmteda  demt 
for  15  Octobro,  18G3.— P.  7C9. 
t  Paper  ascribed  to  Napoleoo. 
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We  Bay  of  earthly  achicTement ;  for  there 
is  a  work  not  of  the  earth,  but  breathed  upon 
by  a  Divine  Spirit,  which  will  never  be  for- 
gotten or  outworn,  whose  author  will  never 
be  surpassed.  This  is  no  mere  assertion 
made  hy  those  alone  who  worship  Jesus  as 
their  God  and  Saviour.  The  leading  ration- 
alist of  Germany,  the  most  talked-of  ration- 
alist of  France,  they  both  employ  in  this  re- 
spect liinguage  analogous  to  that  of  Chris- 
tians. *'  No  one,"  says  Mr.  Farrar  of  Strauss, 
**  can  be  more  inimical  to  the  dogmatic  and 
historical  Christianity  of  the  Church  than 
he ;  yet  he  asserts  firmly  that  Christ  and 
Christianity  is  the  highest  moral  ideal  to 
which  the  world  can  ever  expect  to  at- 
tain.*'* **  Whatever, '*  says  M.  Renan, 
**  may  he  tlie  unexpected  phenomena  of  the 
future,  Jesus  will  never  be  surpassed.  His 
reli;j;ion  will  forever  grow  young  again.  His 
suffcrin«2;8  will  mollify  the  best  hearts :  all 
ages  will  proclaim  that  among  the  sons  of 
men  ^lierc  has  not  been  born  a  greater  than 
JcBUP."  It  is  with  rationalists  that  our  pres- 
ent arj^iiment  is  concerned  ;  and  such  admis- 
sions pave  us  the  trouble  of  arguing  against 
men  who  would  insinuate  that  because  the 
work  of  Pythagoras  and  Zoroaster  has  passed 
away,  and  that  of  Mahomet  is  on  the  wane, 
therefore  that  of  Christ  is  destined  to  share 
a  similar  declension. 

4.  W  ith  regard  to  the  theory  that  the  char- 
acter of  our  blessed  Lord  as  portrayed  in  the 
Gospels  may  be  due  to  the  imagination  of 
the  writers,  it  is  sufficient  to  cite  the  well- 
known  sentiment  of  Rousseau,  that  '*  the 
person  who  could  invent  such  a  character 
would  he  more  astonishing  than  the  actual 
hero  of  the  narrative."  f 

5.  Great  men,  though  often  much  in  ad- 
vance of  their  contemporaries,  seldom  fail  to 
bear  in  many  respects  the  stamp  of  their  age 
and  country.  Alexander  manifests  the  to- 
kens of  hiH  Macedonian  origin  and  his  Greek 
culture,  and  is  by  no  means  left  unscathed  by 
the  evil  influences  of  oriental  flattery.  Soc- 
rates, with  all  his  moral  grandeur  and  noble 
death,  is  still    an    unmistakable   Athenian. 

*  I.:i:npt^m  Lectures  for  18C2.  P.  602.  Note  : 
>Ir.  larrar  appeals  to  the  $otiloquifs  of  Strauss  (E. 
r.  Ifyi't;  §27-30).  Having  thus  made  U80  of  Mr. 
rurtar's  work,  it  is  only  right  to  state  our  eonvio- 
tIo!i  (  r  it.-4  grout  usefulness  and  value,  although  we 
uiii.v  <  c  ^uionally  dLf^nt  from  its  dcoisions. 

t  L'invnUrur  en  srrait  pitta  rtonnant  que  le  herot, 
(Euiilo  liv.  iv.)  Citap.  M.  Nicolas,  to  whom  we 
nlso  staiiil  greatly  indebted  in  respeefc  of  oonaideim- 
tiuns  2,  \,  and  5. 
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Cicero  is  from  first  to  last  the  civisRomanu.* 
Hillel  and  Gamaliel  display  the  broad  phylac- 
tery of  the  Jewish  Rabbi.  Dante,  even  in 
the  Paradiso,  remains  the  exiled  citizen  of. 
Florence ;  and  Shakspeare,  amidst  all  his  al- 
most inexhaustible  variety,  is  still  a  genuine, 
however  wondrous,  product  of  the  England  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
religious  teachers.  No  one  could  mistake  the 
author  of  the  **  Bhagvat  Geeta  '*  for  anything 
but  a  Hindoo ;  while  he  who  penned  the 
Koran  constantly  proclaims  himself  an  Arab 
of  the  Arab©. 

But  does  any  man,  do  even  our  rationalistic 
adversaries,  maintain  that  this  is  the  ease 
with  Jesus  Christ?  Do  they  not  on  the  con- 
trary most  fully  recognize  and  admit  that  he 
is  by  no  means  the  product  of  Judaism,  of 
his  age  and  country?  x\6suredly  M.  Renan, 
amongst  the  many  admissions  to  which  we 
shall  have  to  call  attention,  most  fully  granta 
thus  much  ;  though  his  conclusions,  thus  far 
just  in  themselves,  are  not  always  drawn 
from  correct  premises.  **  In  this  he  is  in  no 
wise  of  his  race;  nothing  in  Judaism  had 
given  him  the  model  of  this  delightful  style 
of  instruction  (the  parable).  He  is  its  crea- 
tor. The  very  people  disdained  by  orthodox 
Judaism  were  his  favorites."  • 

6.  It  is  worthy  of  observation  that  some  of 
the  finest  ideal  types  of  humanity  do  in  their 
nobler  features  remind  us  of  the  Christian 
type.  The  **  Prometheus ''  of  ^schylue 
seems  (as  Coleridge  and  others  have  re- 
marked) to  take  its  origin  from  two  distinct 
and  contrariant  echoes  of  traditionary  lore. 
In  so  far  as  he  is  a  rebel,  Prometheus  re- 
minds us  of  the  fallen  archangel ;  but  in  that 
he  is  the  benefactor  of  man,  and  Bufi*er8  for 
his  goodness,  we  perceive  the  idea  of  a  Re- 
deemer. In  our  own  century,  an  unbeliev- 
ing poet  conceived  the  Iwld  plan  of  filling  up 
one  of  the  lost  parts  of  the  iEsehylean  trilogy 
and  presenting  us  with  a  **  Prometheus  Un- 
bound." It  speaks  highly  for  the  greatness 
of  Shelley's  powers,  that  in  such  an  attempt 
be  should  have  achieved  so  large  a  measure 
of  success  as  has  repaid  h  is  efforts .  Bu  t  not, 
we  think,  from  any  merely  pagan,  still  less 
from  any  infidel  source,  did  the  poet  gain 
such  a  notion  ^f  heroism  as  is  portrayed  by 
him  in  the  conclusion  of  his  drama  :  — 

**  Gentleness,  Virtue,  Wisdom,  and  Endurance, 
These  are  the  seals  of  that  most  firm  assuranoe 

•  "  Vie  de  Jesofc"— Pp.  77,  167,  184-6. 
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Which  bars  tho  pit  over  dostructioirs  strength. 

These  are  tlie  spells  by  which  to  rc-aasuinc 
An  enipiiv  o'er  the  <lis!eiitauj^le.l  doom. 
To  suilcr  woes  wliioh  FFopc  thinks  infinite  ; 
To  furtive  wruug^j  (Lirker  than dcatii  or  uight. 
•         «         *  *         «  «  • 

To  love  and  iKjar.  .  .  . 

This  like  t!n-  jrlory,  Titan  !  into  be 

GiK)d,  jrro.it,  and  j<»yons,  bciiutiful  and  free; 

This  is  alone  Life,  Joy,  Knipire,  and  Victory  ! ' * 

Yt?s  ;  til  is  ideal  lias  iiidiHid  been  set  before 
us,  bat  in  reality,  nut  in  fabled  story. 

7.  Without  entering  into  the  origin  •  of 
other  legends  Hung  in  the  mythologies  of  '\'a- 
riouB  lands,  it  is  eertain  that  numbers  of 
them  do  find  in  Christ  the  fulfilment  of  the 
ideas  whieh  theyneem  to  adumbrate.  **Ovcr 
all  the  realms  of  heathendom  lay  dim  shad- 
ows of  a  suffering  Redeemer.  Among  the 
Gre<.'ks  and  the  Egyptians  were  tales  of  one 
Epaphus,  who  t^hould  )k.'  born  miraculously 
of  a  virgin  named  lo,  to  deliver  an  enchained 
man  from  a  gnawing  vulture.  Or,  again,  of 
a  god  named  Orus,  who  should  slay  a  ser- 
pent called  Typhon  ;  of  a  hero  Hercules,  who 
by  killing  a  dragtm  was  to  give  to  men  the 
golden  fruits  of  a  marvellous  garden  (or  par- 
adise) from  which  they  were  shut  out.  The 
Persians  told  of  Mithm,  a  mediator  and  con- 
queror of  Ahriman,  the  power  of  evil,  who 
should  come  to  cause  and  procure  the  deliv- 
erance of  man,  and  ^  rest  himsidf  in  his 
work,'8;iid  they,  *■  but  not  too  long  for  a  god.' 
Among  the  IFnuloos  is  there  belief  in  Vishnu, 
a  g«xl  who  shouhl  l)ec(>me  incarnate  and  rem- 
edy the  evils  wrought  by  a  great  serpent 
named  Kaliga.  The  Mexicans  have  lookinl 
for  a  gtxl,  Garto<jlt  by  name,  wlio  should 
bring  aijout  a  bk>ssed  change  and  combat  tho 
adder,  who  seduced  tho  mother  of  our  race. 
A  native  American  trilie  were  taught  to  ex- 
pect one  Puru,  who  was  to  cause  a  serpent 
which  devoured  the  people  to  enter  back  again 
into  hell.  Among  the  Northmen  was  the 
famous  god  Tiior,  who  siiould  wage  a  mortal 
combat  with  the  great  serpent  Migdard,  and 
lose  his  life  whilt^t  he  won  the  victory.*'! 

♦  Xntwitbstandinjj  our  fsrcat  respect  for  the  Ic&m- 
iuff  and  the  t<mo  of  Profe."«S()r  Max  MuUcr,  wu  are 
quite?  unable  to  f<'llnw  him  in  his  attorajit  to  derive 
the  ehi'jsic  idt^omlH  fmm  philolo^^y  (Oxford  EfffiuyR 
for  I'^oi),  and  are  S"int'what  surprisetl  at  tho  de- 
gree of  «.>iiunt(.>nane(*  Tvhich  Mr.  Furrur  tfecms  iiiclmed 
to  lend  to  this  view. 

f  This  par«!«a;;e  mi  (Jt-ntile  types  and  adumbrations 
of  Cliri.-t  ha."*  ajipoared  before  in  a  sermon  »eut  by 
the  writer  Vj  a  Sootoh  ma^zino.  Lut  tho  Buminary 
was  originally  made  by  M.  Nicolas. 


8.  It  is  well  known  that  StnoM,  in  hm 
elaborate  work,  tho  **  Life  of  Jesus,"  tries  to 
lead  on  his  readers  to  the  following  ooneln- 
bion :  **  where  the  Church  places  JeMtu  for 
the  subject,  and  certain  miraculous  acts  far 
the  predicate  of  a  proposition,  true  philosophy 
sulistitutes  for  Jcstts  the  abstract  term  hmmn^ 
Uy.  If,  piercing  the  shell  of  the  Gospel  le- 
gends, you  would  arrive  at  the  kernel  of 
truth  enslirined  therein,  say,  Humanity  dSsiy 
rises  at/ain,  and  ascends  up  on  hirjh.  The  in* 
dividual  Jesus  is  of  little  moment  saving  is 
so  far  as  he  may  have  contributed  to  bring 
out  the  idea.** 

We  have  at  this  point  only  one  questioa 
to  put  in  connection  with  the  above  theorj. 
Strauss  says,  for  Jesus  read  humanity.  Nov 
would  Strauss,  would  any  of  his  felluw-wofk- 
ers  in  the  cause  of  rationalism,  ever  dream  of 
suggesting  this  ezehangc  in  connection  with 
any  other  name  that  is  known  to  the  sons  of 
men?  AVould  the  life  of  Confucius  or  Soe- 
ratee,  of  Mahomet  or  Charlemagne,  or  niuaj 
otiier  mortal  man,  ever  suggest  the  idea  of 
humanity  at  large,  in  such  wise  as  that  ikdr 
acts  should  be  taken  for  a  predicate  of  wbieh 
humanity  was  in  reality  the  proper  smbjedT 
Firmly  convinced  are  we  that  this  questioB 
admits  but  of  one  reply.  Not  even  Bnur  nor 
Strauss  nor  Renan  would  ever  dream  of  boIh 
stituting  humanity  for  an  individual  man  in 
any  other  case  than  this ;  and  we  argue  fvosi 
it  that  this  life  is  something  singular,  uniqoo, 
different  from  any  other  that  is  on  reooid. 
Strauss  has  indeed  presumed  in  one  [wmgi 
to  speak  of  some  other  men  as  persons  of 
whom  Christ  need  not  disdain  the  company, 
lie  mentions  Moses  and  Mahomet,  TlialeB  and 
Parmenides,  Socrates  and  Plato,  Alezandsr 
and  Cussar,  Raphael  and  Mosart.  Well, 
when  Dr.  Strauss  has  composed  a  subtle  and 
labored  treatise  to  prove  that  tho  aote  ■•• 
cribed  to  any  one  of  these  persons  ought  hi 
reality  to  bo  understood,  not  of  that  indivi^ 
ual,  but  of  humanity,  then,  but  not  till  \ 
shall  we  imagine  that  he  supposes 
to  discern  some  degree  of  parallelism  I 
cases  so  unutterably  distinct.  Moat  jaiUy 
has  the  Straussian  hypothesis  been  described 
as  **  that  extraordinary  mythical  theory  of 
Scripture,  which  assuredly  no  man  would 
ever  have  adduced  to  explain  away  its  mai^ 
vels,  unless  in  despair  of  so  doing  by  any 
other  means."* 

•"ThoTestiniOiiyof  Jeeot.''   Ai 
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9.  Our  attitude,  confronting  rationaliBm, 
compels  us  at  moments  to  put  forward  sup- 
positions which,  if  meant  seriously,  would 
be  blasphemous.  But  we  share  this  diffi- 
culty with  all  apologists  from  the  earliest 
times ;  and,  like  them,  we  sec  no  other  way 
of  putting  the  case  fairly.  The  assumption 
now  to  be  made  (it  is  remarkably  well  put 
by  M.  Nicolas)  is  this.  7/*  Jesus  were  not  in 
reality  God,  the  £ternal  Son,  and  had  wished 
to  represent  himself,  with  the  aid  of  the 
evangelistR,  as  such,  what  course  would  he 
have  adopted  ?  Surely,  all  marks  of  physical 
weakness  and  weariness,  everything  that  of- 
fended and  still  offends  an  incredulous  world, 
would  have  been  carefully  dissembled  in  the 
narrative,  and  the  semblance  of  all  that 
heathendom  or  Judaism  imagined  to  be  most 
mnjeetic  and  superhuman  would  alone  be  pre- 
sented to  us.  In  such  case  St.  Luke  would 
have  tiken  care  not  to  represent  the  death  of 
St.  Stephen  as  having  been  calmer  than  that 
of  Him  to  whom  the  prot<^martyr  committed 
his  Bpirit.  That  four  evangelists  should  have 
all  agreed  in  a  picture  of  the  death  of  him 
who  iF  God,  so  contrary,  in  most  of  its  lead- 
ing features,  to  what  either  Greek  or  Hebrew 
intelligence  would  have  imagined,  so  opposite 
to  all  earthly  a  priori  expectations,  is  precisely 
one  of  those  marks  both  of  fidelity  and  of  the 
absence  of  pre-oonceived  notions  being  foisted 
into  the  history,  that  would  of  itself  go  far 
to  satinfy  us  of  its  truth. 

10.  The  above  considerations  present  a  few, 
and  a  few  only,  of  the  arguments  which  mili- 
tate a  gainst  the  Socinian  view  of  the  Person  and 
Office  of  Christ.  But  we  cannot  too  emphat- 
ically insist  upon  the  point  that  it  is  against 
Rationalism,  and  not  against  Socinianism, 
that  we  are  at  present  engaged  in  arguing. 
The  entire  case  against  Socinianism  may  bo 
stated,  if  necessary,  on  some  other  occasion. 
But  we  greatly  doubt  the  need.  We  may  be 
mistaken ;  but  Socinianism  proper  seems  to 
us  to  l»e  a  heresy  that  is  dead  and  buried.  If 
any  man  could  have  saved  it,  it  would  have 
l>eon  (.banning.  That  many  palliations  for 
his  unfortunate  errors  may  have  existed  in 
the  state  of  things  around  him  is  what  we  can 

before  tho  T'niversity  of  Oxford  by  the  Rev.  Coker 
Adams,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  New  College.  (Parker, 
18(;l.)  .Mr.  Adams  presently  adds,  most  miggeet- 
ively  :  "  Perhaiw  the  mythical  system  itself  pre- 
BQuts  but  the  '  lean  and  flashy '  semblaooe  of  a  nat- 
ure in  them  [tho  Scriptares]  which  is  richly  sad 
profoundly  mystical  throaghoat" 
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easily  imagine,  and  are  only  too  glad  to  hope 
and  believe.  But  deadly  errors  they  remain  ; 
and  iy;t  all  his  moral  courage,  the  lofty 
purity  of  his  ethical  standard,  or  his  sympa- 
thy with  forms  of  goodness  the  most  alien 
from  bis  own,  can  redeem  his  creed  from  the 
charge  of  being  as  inconsistent  and  untenable 
in  the  eyes  of  genuine  rationalists,  as  it  is  in 
those,  who,  with  all  their  hearts  and  mind,  be- 
lieve in  the  creed  of  Nice.  Seldom  us  it  is  that 
we  can  agree  with  the  line  of  argument  adopt- 
'ed  by  M.  Renan,  we  find  ourselves  for  onoe 
thoroughly  with  him  in  the  following  senten- 
ces from  bis  article  on  **  Unitariunism  in  the 
United  States:''  **Does  Channing  avoid 
any  better  than  Catholic  theologians  the  ob- 
jections of  incredulity  ?  Alas !  no.  lie  ad- 
mits the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  and 
does  not  admit  his  divinity  ;  he  admits  the 
Bible  and  does  not  admit  hell.  He  employs 
all  the  subtleties  of  a  schoolman  to  establish 
against  Trinitarians  the  sense  in  which  Christ 
is,  and  the  sense  in  which  he  is  not  tho  Son 
of  God.  Now  if  one  grants  that  there  has 
been  an  existence  real  and  miraculous  from 
one  end  to  the  other,  why  not  frankly  call  it 
divine  7  The  one  demands  no  greater  effort 
of  belief  than  the  other.  In  fact,  in  this  course 
il  rCy  a  que  ie  premier  pas  que  coute ;  one  must 
not  make  compromises  with  the  supernatural ; 
faith  must  be  complete  {va  (Tune  seule  piece)  ^ 
and,  the  sacrifice  once  made,  it  is  not  becom- 
ing to  reclaim  in  detail  rights  of  which  one 
has  made  once  for  all  an  entire  cession. 
Ucrein  lies,  in  my  judgment,  the  narrow  and 
inconsistent  side  of  Channing.  What  is  a 
ratiorudist  who  admits  miracles,  prophecies ,  or 
Revelation? '' • 

It  is  likewise  worthy  of  observation  that, 
while  on  the  one  hand  the  intellectual  posi- 
tion of  Channing  is  thus  (we  hold  most  justly) 
pronounced  untenable,  so  on  the  other  hand 
did  the  cold  utterances  of  Socio ian  religion 
prove  utterly  insufficient  for  his  heart ;  in- 
deed, so  insufficient,  as  to  lead  him  to  look 
for  solace  in  the  writings  of  men  the  very 
furthest  removed  from  his  own  school .  Chan- 
ning actually  sympathized  in  many  respects 
with  the  Oxford  movement  of  1833,  and  his 
favorite  religious  author  was  Fcnelon  !  In 
this  inability  to  find  spiritual  food  in  the  arid 
pastures  of  his  own  sect,  he  by  no  means 
stands  alone  among  Sjcinians.  Some  few 
yean  since,  the  ablest  of  English  Unitarians, 
*  Rome  det  deux  Mondet, 
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Mr.  James  Martineau,  expressed  himself  as 
follows : — 

'*  I  am  constraiDed  to  say,  that  neither  my 
intellectual  preference  nor  my  moral  admira- 
tion goes  heartily  with  the  Unitarian  heroes, 
sects,  or  productions,  of  any  age.  fibionites, 
Arinns,  Socinians,  all  seem  to  me  to  contrast 
unfavorably  with  their  opponents,  and  to  ex- 
hibit a  type  of  thought  far  less  worthy,  on 
the  whole,  of  the  true  genius  of  Christianity. 
I  am  conscious  that  my  deepest  obligations 
are  in  almost  every  department  to  writers  not 
of  my  own  creed.  In  philosophy  1  have  had 
to  unlearn  most  that  I  had  imbibed  from  my 
early  text-bouks.  and  the  authors  most  in  fa- 
vor'with  them.  In  biblical  inienpretation  I 
derive  from  Calvin  and  Whitby  the  help  that 
lulls  ine  in  Crell  and  Belsham.  In  devotional 
literature  and  religious  thought  I  find  noth- 
ing of  ours  that  does  not  pale  before  Augus- 
trii,  Tayler,  Pascal.  And  in  the  poetry  of 
the  Church  it  is  the  I^atin  or  German  hymns, 
or  the  lines  of  Charles  Wesley  or  of  Keble, 
that  fasten  on  my  memory  and  heart,  and 
make  all  else  seem  poor  and  cold.'' 

Again,  he  adds  : — 

**  I  cannot  help  this.  I  can  only  say,  I  am 
sure  it  is  no  perversity ;  and  I  believe  the 
preference  is  founded  on  reason  and  nature, 
and  is  already  widely  spread  among  us." 

Once  more,  Mr.  Martineau  says  : — 

^^Drttrr  insighl  into  the  origin  and  meaning 
of  thr  Trinitarian  scheme^  more  pliilosopbical 
appreciation  of  its  leading  terms, — e.g.,  Sub- 
stance, Personality,  Nature,  etc., — and  more 
sympathetic  approach  to  the  minds  of  living 
believers  in  it,  have  greatly  modified  our  esti- 
mates^ and  disinclined  many  of  us  to  make 
the  rejection  of  the  doctrine,  any  more  than 
its  ucccptiince,  a  condition  of  Church  com- 
munion."* 

Such  is  at  present  the  position  of  Unitari- 
aninm.  Many  of  its  professors  are  turning 
their  glances  upward ;  many,  more  especially 
in  America,  have  become  Trinitarians.  But 
those  who  do  not  thus  advance  are  in  few,  if 
any,  cases  sUinding  still ;  only  too  logically 
they  are  descending  into  the  depths  of  a  ra- 
tionalistic Pantheism. 

11.  There  appear,  then,  to  be  five  main 
classesof  those  who  have  attacked  the  Church's 

♦  Quoted  Trom  Air.  Martincau's  letter  to  Mr.  Mao> 
donald,  on  The  ITnitarian  Position.  Price  Id.  Lon- 
don :  Wliitficid,  IrtjJ.  Rcquoted  in  a  letter  by  Dr. 
Rowland  Wi^'ams,  which  appeared  in  the  Cambrian, 
a  Swan.-^oa  j<*urual,  for  Dec.  3,  185i),  and  in  the  Lon- 
don Guardiun  of  Deo.  7,  183'J.  Also  in  Dr.  Fair- 
bairn'.s  c:irerul  and  candid  Appendix  to  the  oonclud- 
in<;  Vitluiuc  of  the  English  traoslatioo  of  Domer  on 
the  Person  of  Ciirist. 
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teaching  concerning  the  penoo  and  oflioe  of 
Christ. 

I.  Those  who  prooouDoe  him  to  be  an  im- 
postor. This  class  inclades  the  Jews,  the 
heathen  assailants,  sach  as  CcIbub,  Julian, 
and  Porphyry ;  and  we  presame,  modern  in- 
fidels of  the  school  of  Voltairo. 

II.  Those  who  allow  bim  to  be  somethmg 
more  than  human,  to  be  the  greatest  of  til 
religious  teachers,  the  One  through  whom 
the  human  race  has  received  the  best  and 
highest  culture,  but  who  in  some  way  detract 
from  the  fulness  of  his  divinity  or  of  bis  mtn- 
hood,  or  who  confound  or  separate  the  two 
natures.  This  class  includes  th^  great  miK 
of  heretical  teachers,  such  as  Arians,  Nesto- 
rians,  and  the  like.  But  it  excludes  Mahom- 
otans,  Socinians,  and  perhaps  Ebionites  and 
some  other  Gnostics. 

III.  Those  who  acknowledge  biro  as  a  tnie 
prophet,  miraculously  conceived  as  tbosonof 
Mary ;  the  worker  under  of  God  of  great  tod 
holy  miracles,  even  to  the  raising  of  the  dead 
unto  life  again,  and  taken  up  into  heaven. 
This  is  the  teaching  of  Mahomet  in  the  Ko- 
ran. Its  Moslem  commentators  gosomewbtt 
beyond  this,  and  are  probably  Ratified  in  so 
doing,  by  fair  inference  from  the  language  of 
the  Koran  as  well  from  traditions  accepted  by 
the  majority. 

IV.  Those  who  represent  bim  to  be  a  mere 
man,  but  the  greatest  of  all  religious  teach- 
ers, the  author  of  real  miracles,  and  miracfi- 
lously  raised  again  to  life.  This  is  the  teach- 
ing of  Socinians,  properly  so  called,  as,  lor 
example,  Dr.  Channing. 

V.  Those  who,  while  proclaiming  (or,  at 
any  rate,  not  denying)  the  actual  human  ex- 
istence of  Jesus,  not  only  teach  that  be  is 
mercly  man,  but  deny  all  tliat  is  miraooioaa 
in  his  life. 

It  is  with  the  fiflh  and  last  of  these  posi- 
tions alone  that  we  are  just  now  especially 
concerned.  A  refutation  of  the  teaching  of 
Judaism  or  Arianisro,  of  Mahomet  or  Socioos, 
respecting  the  sacred  person  of  our  Lord  may 
be  required  again  hereailer ;  tbouzh  none  of 
such  tasks  appear  likely  to  be  called  for  im- 
mediately among  the  civilized  nations  of 
Christendom,  either  in  Europe  or  America. 

Now,  the  considerations  above  suggested 
are  of  course,  we  fully  grant,  as  nothing  apart 
from  the  teaching  of  the  New  Testament, 
upon  which  they  all  mediately  or  immodiatelj 
repose.     Most  true,  we  preach  Christ  JotiM 
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as  the  Eternal  Son,  the  second  Person  of  the 
eter-blefised  Trinity,  made  perfect  man  like 
anto  us  in  all  things  (sin  alone  except)  some 
1864  years  since,  combining  thenceforth  in 
his  adorable  Personality  forever  and  indi visi- 
bly, without  separation  or  confusion,  two 
whole  and  perfect  natures,  the  Qodhead  and 
the  Manhood ;  and  as  having  condescended 
not  only  to  be  born,  but  to  suffer  and  to  die 
for  us  men  and  for  our  salvation. 

We  place  upon  the  table  the  volume  com- 
monly accepted  as  the  Now  Testament,  and 
demand  who  are  they  who  would  unhesitat- 
ingly proclaim  their  conviction  that  the  state- 
ments just  made  are  taught  therein  and  may 
be  proved  from  it?  And  from  amidst  the 
iPBst  throng  of.  myriads  who  have  lived  and 
died  in  that  faith,  which  answer  this  query  in 
the  affirmative,  we  may  imagine  some  forms 
to  stand  peculiarly  prominent,  not  as  having 
necessarily  been  more  sincere  or  ardent  in 
tbeir  conviction,  but  as  having  been  in  a  po- 
sition to  announce  it  to  their  brethren.  In 
that  band  stand  Polycarp  and  Cyprian,  Atha- 
Dasius  and  Augustine,  Ikrnard  and  Aquinas, 
Theodosius  and  Alfred,  Louis  IX.  of  France 
and  Gustavus  Adolphus,  Luther  and  Loyola, 
Xavier  and  Ileber,  Fcnclon  and  Thomas  Chal- 
mers, tlie  framers  of  the  Nicenc  Creed,  of  the 
Augsburg  Confession,  of  the  Westminster 
Confession,  of  the  Tridcntine  Decrees  and  the 
Anglican  Articles ;  Nikon  of  Russia  and  Vla- 
dimir, Bishop  Andrewes  and  Hugh  Miller, 
Cowper  and  Dante,  llaydn  and  Handel,  Vit- 
ringa  and  Estius,  Alexander  Vinct  and  Ar- 
thur Ilallam.  We  pause,  lest  our  list  become 
too  long ;  yet,  even  as  it  stands,  it  is  surely 
neither  unvaried  nor  insignificant.  Differing 
in  much  else,  the  persons  just  named  were 
thoroughly  agreed  in  this.  Apart  from  that 
belief  tlieir  life  would  have  been  unmeaning ; 
for  it  was  faith  in  that  truth  that  gave  vigor 
and  animation  to  the  whole. 

Thus  much  as  to  the  impression  made  by 
the  New  Testament  on  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  Christians,  whose  very  differences 
upon  other  doctrines  must,  by  every  law  of 
evidence,  be  considered  rather  to  strengthen 
than  to  diminish  the  weight  and  importance 
of  their  agreement  here.  With  other  forms 
of  discussion  we  are  not,  as  wo  have  said, 
oonoemed.  We  proceed  to  ask,  what  is  the 
impression  made  by  this  same  volume  on  the 
mind  of  rationalists,  such  as  Strauss,  or  Baur 
of  Tubingen? 
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There  cannot,  we  think,  be  any  doubt  but 
that  Strauss  most  fully  admits  that,  if  you 
allow  the  possibility  of  the  miraculous — if 
you  admit  as  conceivable  the  idea  of  two  nat- 
ures subsisting  in  one  person, — then   that 
**  the  Christology  of  the  orthodox  system  "  is 
(to  say  the  very  least)  in  no  wise  contrary  to 
the   teaching  of  the  sacred  volume.     **  Its 
fundamental  principles  are  found,"  he  says, 
"  in  the  New  Testament ;  "  and  after  a  proof, 
so  elaborate  as  to  show  that  this  is  an  under- 
statement, he  adds,  **lIow   richly  fraught 
with  blessing  and  elevation,  with  encourage- 
ment and  consolation,   were  the   thoughts 
which  the  early  Church  derived  from   this 
view  of  Christ!"*    This  reflection  is  fol- 
lowed by  two  pages  of  eloquent  dif^quisition, 
by  way  of  exhibiting  in  the  detail  the  cor- 
rectness of  this  general  assertion.     The  rec- 
onciliation between  heaven  and  earth,  effected 
by  this  marvellous  Life  and  Death  ;  the  guar- 
antee of  God's  love  to  man  and  the  revelation 
of  the  brightest  hopes  for  the  l)eliever ;  the 
brotherhood  and  co-heirship  of  men  with  the 
Son  of  God ;  the  redemption  from  tlic  curse 
of  the  law ;  the  overthrow  of  the  partition- 
wall  between  Jew  and  Gentile;  the  justifying 
nature  of  faith,  that  living,  loving  faith,  which 
creates  oven  in  this  life  a  spiritual  resurrec- 
tion, and  will  lead  hereafter  to  a  resurrection 
of  the  mortal  body,   through   Christ;    the 
pledge  of  this  ultimate  triumph  afforded  to 
the  believer,  by  the  victory  of  the  Saviour 
over  death,  and  Hades  and  the  dread  powers 
of  Satan ;  the  consolation  of  having,  mean- 
while, an  Intercessor  on  high  who  knows  our 
weakness,  for  that  he  himself,  though  sinless, 
was  subjected  to  temptation ;  all  this,  and 
more  than  this,  is  described  at  length   by 
Strauss,  and  shown  to  rest  upon  an  array  of 
well-chosen  and  convincing  texts.     Oh,  de- 
plorable spectacle  of  one  who  can  see  and  un- 
derstand and  portray  these  blessed  truths,  and 
then  turn  away  from  the  living,  breathing 
form  to  the  cold  idol  of  a  Ixiseless  theory, 
whose  foundation  is  dust  and  ashes,  and  its 
atmosphere  the  blast  of  deatl; ! 

And  yet  in  turning  aside  for  a  time  from 
the  volumes  of  Strauss  we  cannot  too  ear- 
nestly beg  of  any  doubting  mind  that  it 
would  ponder  well  upon  the  dilemma  placed 
before  us  in  this  extraordinary  work.     That 

•  Stratus,  "  Life  of  Jwnis."  Concluding  Disser- 
tation (Vol.  ill.  pp.  400-1.  in  the  Engli^  transla- 
tion). 
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dilemma,  ne  conceived  by  Strauss,  may,  we 
Lelieve,  J)e  stated  with  perfect  fairness  as  fol- 
lows :  **  Eitlier  my  mythical  theory  is  true, 
or  else  the  orthodox  Christology  is  true. 
There  is  no  middle  course.  The  early  Church 
was  perfectly  justified,  both  by  the  baptismal 
formula  and  by  many  texts  in  the  Epistles,* 
in  forming  a  creed.  She  was  justified  in  re- 
jecting Ebionites  and  DocetoB,  and  in  con- 
demning the  more  subtle  divergences  of  Arius 
and  of  Appollinaris,  of  Eutychesalfti  the  Mon- 
othelites.  Nor  have  modern  attempts  to  stop 
short  of  the  mythical  theory,  and  yet  hold 
less  than  the  early  Church,  proved  at  all 
more  successful  than  those  of  the  early  here- 
tics. Socinians,  or  rationalists,  like  Henke. 
who  remove  the  person  and  work  of  Jesus 
from  the  essence  of  religion  ;  Schleiermacher 
with  his  eclectic  Christology  ;  Rant  and  De 
Wette  with  their  symbolical  interpretations ; 
SchelUng  with  his  speculative  doctrine  of  an 
incarnation,  meaning  the  human  conscious- 
ness as  distinguished  from  the  infinite ;  these 
theories  are  each  in  turn  brought  forward, 
tried,  and  rejected."  And  when  we  think 
over  the  final  and  solemn  dilemma  just  stated, 
then,  blasphemously  irreverent  as  it  must 
sound  to  Chrintian  <?ars,  we  dare  not  say  that 
there  is  no  grain  of  truth  whatever  in  the  con- 
cluding sentence  of  the  lAtin  preface  prefixed 
by  Strauss  to  the  English  translation,  in 
which  he  applies  to  his  work  that  which  was 
originally  spoken  of  its  subject.  "And  as 
heretofore  in  Germany,  so  presently  in  Bri- 
tain, let  this  book  Ucfor  the  fall  and  rising 
again  of  many^  and  for  a  sign  which  shall  he 
spoken  against^  that  the  thoughts  of  many  hearts 
may  be  revealed. ^^ 

But  the  work  of  Strauss,  says  a  French 
rationalist,  M.  Reville,  "  is  now  generally 
considered  as  a  failure  (unc  tentative  man- 
que(:).^'\  It  allured  while  the  Hegelian  phi- 
losophy was  at  its  zenith  of  popularity  ;  but 
began  to  fall,  directly  the  prestige  of  that 
system  began  to  wax  faint.  But  having 
spoken  of  the  impression  made  by  the  New 
Testament  upon  other  schools,  we  turn  for  a 
moment  to  ask  what  is  the  account  given  by 
the  new  school  of  Tubingen,  and  its  re- 
cently deceased  leader.  Dr.  Baur.  Enough 
for  our  present  purpose  to  observe  that  Baur 
strikes  out  from  the  Canon  the  Gospel  of  St. 

♦  Stmuss  qnotcs  especially  Romans  1:  3,  8:  34, 
and  1  Tim.  3:  ID. 

t  Rcvutdcit  detix  Mondn  for  1  Mai,  1863.— P.  113. 
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John,  and  would  adjudge  awajfirom  St.  Paal 
the  authorship  of  the  Epistles  to  the  Ephe- 
sians,  to  the  Coloesians,  to  Timothy  and  Ti- 
tus. We  agree  with  Mr.  Farrar,*  that  the 
four  Pauline  Epistles  left  anohallenged  bj 
the  most  extreme  doubters  of  this  school 
(namely,  those  addressed  to  the  Romans,  to 
the  Galatians,  and  the  two  to  the  Corinthi- 
ans) would  still  be  sufficient  to  establish  the 
main  articles  of  the  creeds.  Bat  when  ws 
consider,  in  reference  to  the  diviDity  of  oar 
Lord,  the  teaching  of  the  fourth  Gospel,  from 
first  to  last,  and  the  language  of  the  first 
chapter  of  Colossians  with  the  parallel  pas- 
sages in  those  other  Epistles  which  the  To* 
bingen  school  refuses  to  accept,  it  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  these  clear  manifestations  of 
doctrine  are  not  the  main  ground  of  opposi- 
tion. If  calm  inquirers  should  arrive  at  the 
same  conclusion,  then  must  not  Baur  and  fail 
associates  bo  regarded  as  additional  witnessrs 
to. the  confession,  that  the  New  Testament, 
as  commonly  received,  </o6>5  proclaim  the  mys- 
tery of  the  Holy  Incarnation  ? 

We  trust  that  the  very  form  of  the  title 
prefixed  to  this  paper  will  have  partially  pre- 
pared the  reader  for  some  general  remarks, 
before  arriving  at  any  detailed  criticism  on 
the  new  "Vie  de  Jesus  "  by  M.  Renan.  Bat 
these  prefatory  observations  have  been  ex- 
tended much  further  than  we  had  originally 
anticipated,  and  we  must  sincerely  apologise 
for  their  great  and,  we  fear,  wearisome  length. 
It  may,  perhaps,  prove  some  excuse  for  the 
delay  thus  occasioned,  that  we  shall  hope  to 
render  more  brief,  and  at  the  same  time  more 
clear,  the  objections  which  we  have  to  ut^ 
against  the  work  in  question. 

And  first,  on  hearing  of  a  fresh  soeptieol 
book  npon  this  solemn  theme,  it  may  occar 
to  some  thinkers  to  ask,  why  should  not  a 
writer,  who  is  bent  upon  doubting,  simply 
avow  a  persistent  and  complete  scopticisiii 
with  respect,  firstly  to  the  whole  range  of 
natural,  and  then  subsequently  to  the  entire 
cycle  of  supernatural  knowledge.  The  reply 
is,  firstly,  that  such  a  course  is  barely  possible 
for  any  one  single  mind,  however  peculiarly 
constituted  or  trained ;  and,  secondly^  that 
even  if  such  a  condition  could  be  attained, 
the  teacher  would  inevitably  fail  in  founding 
any  enduring  scheme  of  secular  philosophy 
or  of  religion.  Sir  William  Hamilton  ii 
•  Bampton's  Lectures  for  1862,  Leot.  viiL 
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surely  not  gailty  of  an  over-statement  when, 
After  urging  the  propriety  and  need  of  doubt 
within  certain  limits,  he  adds :  *'  Philosophi- 
cal doubt  is  not  an  end  but  a  mean.  We 
doubt  in  order  that  we  may  believe ;  we  be- 
M'in,  that  we  may, not  end,  with  doubt.  .  .  . 
ifldeed,  were  the  effect  of  philosophy  the  es- 
vablishment  of  doubt,  the  remedy  would  be 
worse  than  the  disease.  Doubt,  as  a  perma- 
nent state  of  mind,  would  be,  in  fact,  little 
better  than  an  intellectual  death.  The  mind 
lives  as  it  believes — it  lives  in  the  affirmation 
of  itself,  of  nature,  and  of  God ;  a  doubt  upon 
any  one  of  these  would  be  a  diminution  of  its 
life — a  doubt  upon  the  three,  were  it  po88il)lc, 
would  be  tantamount  to  a  mental  annihila- 
tion.* Pyrrho  has  so  far  succeeded  in  this 
line  of  teaching,  as  to  give  rise  to  the  name 
of  Pyrrhonists  for  sceptics.  But  how  really 
uninflucnti'dl  does  he  appear,  when  named 
bc8idc  Plato  or  Aristotle  ;  or  even  beside  less 
eminent  teachers,  such  as  Seneca  or  Epictetns. 
Who  ever  appeals  to  the  name  of  Pyrrho  as 
an  authority  for  anything?  And  yet  even  he 
placed  some  limits  to  his  doubts;  fur  he  seems 
to  have  held  firmly  to  the  foundation  of  mor- 
als, however  much  he  may  have  doubted,  or 
fancied  that  he  doubted,  the  evidence  of  his 
senses. 

But,  turning  from  philosophical  to  relig- 
ious scepticism,  we  may  now  state  what  ap- 
pears to  us  to  be  the  rock  upon  which,  sooner 
or  later,  all  attacks  upon  the  truth  of  the 
««  Life  of  Jesus,'*  as  read  and  accepted  by  the 
holders  of  the  orthodox  Christology,  must 
inevitably  founder. 

The  author  of  any  sceptical  biography  of  j 
Christ   must   be   prepared   either   to  admit 
nothing,  or  to  admit  something.     If  he  ad- 
mits nothing,  he  has  no  starting-point  from  I 
which  to  commence  operations,  and  the  world  ' 
simply  refuses  to  give  him  a  hearing.    But  if 
be  admits  something,  that  something  involves  \ 
a  second  admission,  and  that  again  another  ; ; 
and  so  adamantine  are  the  links  that  bind  to-  ! 
gether  the  Gospel  history,  that  the  assailant  > 
is  ever  in  doubt  where  he  had  best  attempt 
to  sever  tlicm,  and  is  constantly  compelled  to  , 
change  his  method  of  attack.     In  the  case  of 
Strauss,  wo  question  whether  any  single  edi- 
tion of  his  book  has  appeared  without  most 
important  modifications,  insertions,  and  with- 
drawals of  entire  sets  of  paragraphs.     In  the 
case  of  M.  lienan,  so  hesitating  and  uncertain 

*  LeoCarM  on  Metaphyiios.  Lect  v.  vol.  L  pp.  i 
•1-2.  I 
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is  his  tone,  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  at 
moments  to  comprehend  what  he  really  does 
hold  and  teach. 

In  commencing  to  discuss  the  problems  at 
issue  between  us  and  M.  Renan,  two  ques- 
tions strike  us  as  important  at  the  very  out- 
set. They  are  these :  Firstly,  does  M.  Renan 
believe  in  Monotheism  ?  Secondly,  what  ad- 
missions is  he  willing  to  make  respecting  the 
events  of  the  Life  of  our  Lord  Jesus? 

We  have,  we  trust,  explained  what  we 
mean  by  })elief  in  Monotheism ;  not  the  be- 
lief in  *'  the  figment,  much  in  vogue  among 
exclusively  scientific  minds,  of  an  insensible, 
infiexible,  immovable,  in  a  word,  of  a  scien- 
tific, as  opposed  to  a  moral  God,"*  but 
faith  in  a  true  and  living  Creator  and  Gov-  ' 
ernor  of  the  universe.  These  opposite  views 
have  often  been  set  in  contrast,  but  seld«)m,  we 
think,  with  more  clearness  than  in  the  fol- 
lowing statement  from  the  pen  of  Strauss : — 

'*  In  the  ancient  world  (that  is  in  the  East) 
the  religious  tendency  was  so  preponderating, 
and  the  knowledge  of  nature  so  limited,  that 
the  law  of  connection  between  earthly,  finite 
beings  was  very  loosely  regarded.  At  every 
link  there  was  a  disposition  to  spring  into  the 
infinite,  and  to  see  God  as  the  immediate 
cause  of  every  change  in  nature  or  the  human 
mind.  In  this  mental  condition  the  biblical 
history  was  written.  Not  that  God  is  here 
represented  as  doing  all  and  everything  him- 
self,— a  notion  which,  from  the  manifold  evi- 
dence of  the  fundamental  connection  between 
finite  things,  would  Ix)  impossible  to  any 
reasonable  mind, — but  there  prevails  in  the 
biblical  writers  a  ready  disposition  to  derive 
all  things,  down  to  the  minutest  details,  as 
soon  as  they  appear  particularly  important, 
immediately  from  God.  Ik  it  is  who  gives 
the  rain  and  tlie  sunshine;  he  sc-nds  the  east 
wind  and  the  storm;  he  J:.*,pens€s  war,  famine^ 
and  pestilence ;  he  hardf'ns  hearts  and  softens 
them,  suggests  thoughts  and  resolutions.  And 
this  is  particularly  the  case  with  regard  to 
his  ciioscn  instruments  and  beloved  people. 
In  the  history  of  the  Israelites  we  find  traces 
of  his  immediate  agency  at  every  step. 
Through  Moses,  Elias,  Jesus,  Ite  ferfonns 
things  which  never  would  have  happened  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  nature. 

**  Our  modern  world,  on  the  contrary,  af- 
ter many  centuries  of  tedious  research,  has 
attained  a  conviction,  that  all  things  are 
linked  together  by  a  chain  of  causes  and  ef- 
fects which  suffers  no  interruption.  It  is 
true  that  single  facts,  and  groups  of  facts, 
with  their  condition  and  processes  of  change, 
are  not  so  circumscribed  as  to  be  unsuscepti- 

•ProfoMor  Ooldwin  Smith.    C^ted  Ufom. 
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ble  of  external  influence ;  for  the  action  of 
one  existence  or  kingdom  in  nature  intrenches 
on  that  of  anotlier ;  human  freedom  controls 
natural  development,  and  material  laws  react 
on  human  freedom.  Ncverthelefis,  the  totality 
of  finite  things  forms  a  vast  circle,  vrhich,  ex- 
cept that  it  owes  its  existence  and  laws  to  a 
superior  power,  suffers  no  intrusion  from 
without.  This  conviction  is  so  much  a  hahit 
of  thought  with  the  modem  world,  that,  in 
actual  life,  the  helief  in  a  supernatural  mani- 
festation, and  immediate  divine  agency,  is  at 
once  uttrihuted  to  ignorance  or  imposture. 
It  has  been  carried  to  the  extreme  in  that 
modern  explanation,  which,  in  a  spirit  erectly 
opposed  to  that  of  the  Bible,  has  either  totally 
removed  the  divine  causation,  or  has  so  far 
restricted  it,  that  it  is  immediate  in  the  act 
of  creation  alone,  hut  mediate  from  that 
point  onwards  —  i.e.,  God  operates  on  the 
world  only  in  so  far  as  he  gave  to  it  this 
fixed  direction  at  the  creation.  From  this 
point  of  view,  at  which  nature  and  history 
appear  as  a  compact  tissue  of  finite  causes 
and  effects,  it  was  impossible  to  regard  the 
narratives  of  the  Bible,  in  wliich  this  tis- 
sue is  broken  by  innumerable  instances  of 
divine  interference,  as  historical. 

**  It  must  be  confessed^  on  nearer  investiga- 
tion y  that  thi%  modern  explanation,  althovnh  it 
does  no!  e^aclly  deny  the  existence  of  God,  yet 
pvts  aside  the  idea  af  him,  as  the  ancient  view 
did  the  idea  of  the  world  ;  for  this  is,  as  it  has 
been  often  and  w<'ll  remarked,  no  lonrjera  God 
and  Crcatoi ,  but  a  mere  finite  artist  who  acts 
immediately  upon  iiis  work  onlv  during  its 
first  production,  and  then  leaves  it  to  itself — 
who  becomes  excluded,  with  this  full  energy, 
from  one  particular  pphere  of  existence."  • 

The  admission  here  is  evident.  Strauss 
does  not  believe  in  the  God  revealed  by  the 
Old  Testament,  how  is  it  then  possible  that 
he  can  believe  in  the  Mediator  revealed  in  the 
New  Testament  ?  lie  who  docs  not  worship 
the  Eternal  Father,  the  Creator,  how  can  we 
expect  him  to  fall  down  before  the  Eternal 
Son  as  the  Redeemer?  In  all  this  Strauss  is 
more  honest  or  more  clear-sighted  than  many 
who  in  heart  are  with  him.  Three-fourths 
of  the  present  disbelief  in  Christ  arises  from  an 
undercurrent  of  disbeiirf  in  a  true  and  living 
God.  Once  adopt  the  conception  of  God, 
which  is  so  frankly  admitted  by  Strauss  to  be 
anti-biblical,  and  unbelief  in  miracles,  unbe- 
lief in  the  holy  angels,  unbelief  in  evil  spir- 
its, unl)elicf  in  the  Incarnation,  all  follow 
logically  as  a  matter  of  course.  It  is,  then, 
all  important,  thus  at  the  outset,  to  put  this 
question  to  M.  Rcnan.     Do  you,  or  do  you 

*  Strauss'  "Life  of  Christ."  Introduotion,  §  U 
(toL  L  pp.  70-72,  in  English  tnuulation). 
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not,  believe  in  the  God  of  the  Old  Terta- 
ment  ?  *  Strauss  has  giYen  us  a  pUin  reply. 
Let  us  now  hear  yours. 

What  M.  Kenan's  sentiments  on  this  Tital 
question  really  are  there  is,  we  imagine,  little 
reason  to  doubt.  He  seems  to  os  to  be  matt 
decidedly  Pantheistic  tlmn  Strauss  himself, 
but  he  is  far  less  bold  and  explicit  in  hii 
avowal.  We  do  not  deny  that  a  stray  ad- 
mission of  a  slightly  counter-tendency  may 
be  once  found  in  one  of  bis  earlier  articles, 
but  his  latest  contribution  to  the  Revue  ia 
deux  Mondes  more  than  confirms  the  impRt> 
sion  made  upon  his  French  opponents  by  the 
*'  Vie  de  Jesus  ;  '*  namely,  that  M.  Renan  ii 
a  decided  Pantheist. 

This  unhappy  form  of  error  bas  an  inti- 
mate connection  with  our  second  inquiry. 
Not  only  does  Pantheism  lead,  by  neoessuy 
consequence,  to  a  rejection  of  the  oentnl 
dogma  of  the  Christian  faith,  but  it  dcserrcs 
to  be  sincerely  considered  whether  this  Tagoe 
and  dreamy  creed  be  not  incompatible  with 
the  true  historic  sense.  One  thing  is  cer- 
tain (and  it  is  admitted  as  fully  by  M.  Re- 
nan  CA  by  cnr  great  English  theologian.  Dr. 
Mill),  that  in  India,  the  classic  land  of  that 
form  of  belief,  P&ntheibm  has  all  but  wboUj 
extinguished  history  and  crushed  it  ont  of 
being. 

We  now  proceed,  by  way  of  answer  to  oar 
second  question,  to  select  some  specimens  of 
the  admissions  of  M.  Ernest  Kenan.  This  is 
however,  a  task  by  no  means  free  from  difli> 
culty .  We  earnestly  desire  to  be  fair,  and 
in  the  case  of  a  large  proportion  of  books 
tl.^t  come  under  our  notice,  we  do  not  ex- 
perience any  great  difficulty  in  ascertaining 
the  position  of  tho  author.  French  writers 
more  especially,  from  their  admirable  power 
of  arrangement,  are  usually  in  this  respect 
much  more  easily  handled  than  German^  or 
even  than  English  authors.  But  with  M. 
Kenan *s  book  all  seem  perplexed.  In  homelj, 
but  expressive  phrase,  there  is  no  knowing 
where  to  have  him.  Apparently,  frank  ad* 
missions  are  made,  and  then  seem  to  be  re- 
pented of,  modified,  and  perhaps  explained 
away.  All  that  we  can  at  present  assert  is, 
that  the  following  statements  do  really  occur 
in  his  work,  and  that  we  have  tried  to  a^oid 
making  anything  like  garbled  extracts : — 

•  We  say  hero  "  The  Old  Testament "  to  avoid  hd- 
bignity.  If  wo  said  '*  The  Bible/'  an  opponent  might 
urge  that  we  wore  including  the  doctrine  of  the  I&- 
itjr  as  well  as  the  Unity  of  the  Godhead. 
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[Admissions  of  M.  Renan.] 

'  ^  **  In  short  {en  somme) ,  I  admit,  as  authen- 
tic, the  four  canonical  Gospelfl.*  ...  It  will 
be  obeerved  that  I  have  not  made  any  use  of 
the  apocryjihal  Gospels.  These  compositions 
imght  not  to  be  in  any  wise  pfacfd  on  the  same 
level  with  the  canonical  Gospels,  They  are 
weak  {plates)  and  puerile  amplifications,  hav- 
ing the  canonical  Gospels  for  their  basis,  and 
mdding  to  them  nothing  that  is  of  any  value. f 
...  1  have  travelled  in  all  directions  over 
the  Gospel  country.  I  have  visited  Jerusa- 
.lem,  Hebron,  and  Samaria.  Scarcely  any 
locality  of  importance  in  the  history  of  Jesus 
hfts  escaped  my  notice.  All  this  history, 
which  at  a  distance  seems  to  float  in  the 
douds  of  a  world  without  reality,  thus  gained 
a  body,  a  solidity,  which  astonished  me. 
The  striking  agreement  bftwecn  the  tenets  and 
the  places,  the  marvellous  liarmony  between 
the  evangelic  ideal  and  the  scenery  which 
served  as  a  frame  for  it,  were  for  me  a  complete 
revelation.  I  had  Ivfore  my  eyes  a  fifth 
Gospel,  torn,  hut  still  legible  ;  and  thence- 
fbrtli,  through  the  narratives  of  Matthew  and 
of  Mark,  instead  of  an  al>8tract  Being,  whom 
one  would  say  had  never  existed,  I  saw  a 
wonderful  human  figure  live  and  move.|  .  . 
.  .  Many  will  no  doubt  regret  the  biograph- 
ical form  whicli  my  work  has  thus  taken. 
When  I  first  conceived  a  history  of  the  sources 
of  Christianitv,  what  I  wished  to  produce 
was  certainly  in  fact  a  history  of  doctrines, 
wherein  men  would   have  had  scarcely  any 

Sirt.  Jesus  would  hardly  have  been  named, 
ne  would  have  taken  especial  pains  to  show 
how  the  ideas  which  have  been  produced  un- 
der his  name  germinatetl  and  covered  the 
world,  liut  1  have  since  limrned  to  see  that 
history  is  no  mere  game  of  al)stracti(ms,  and 
that  men  are  of  more  account  in  it  than  doc- 
trines. .  .  .To  write  the  history  of  Jesus, 
of  St.  Paul,  of  St.  John,  is  to  write  the  his- 
tory of  the  sources  {des  onginrs)o£  Cliris- 
tianity.^  .  .  .He  who  was  1)eh(*aded  by 
Herodias  openccl  the  era  of  the  Christian 
martyrs.  He  was  the  first  witness  of  the 
new  conscience.  The  worldlings,  who  recog- 
nized in  him  their  real  enemy,  could  not  su^*r 
him  to  live.  His  mutilated  corpse,  east  upon 
the  threshold  of  Christianity,  traced  the  blood- 
stained patli  wherein  so  many  others  were 
destinedf  to  follow  him.  .  .  .  In  morals,  truth 
gains  no  worth  if  it  docs  not  pass  into  the 
state  of  sentiment,  and  it  does  not  attain  its 
fall  value  ex(*<'pt  when  it  is  realized  in  the 
world  as  an  actual  fact.  Men  of  a  mediocre 
morality  have  written  extremely  good  max- 
ims. Very  virtuous  men,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  done  nothing  to  continue  in  the  world 
the  tradition  of  virtue.  The  palm  rests  with 
•  P.  37.      t  P.  43.       X  P.  64.       §  Pp.  64-65. 
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him  who  has  been  powerful  in  words  and  in 
warks — who  has  felt  what  is  good,  and  has  made 
si  triumph  at  the  price  of  his  blood,  Jfsus,  in 
ihis  double  point  of  view,  is  without  peer.  His 
ghtry  remains  complete,  and  will  ever  be  re- 
newed,* ,  ,  .  Each  one  of  us  owes  to  Jesus 
nit  that  is  best  in  him.  (Chacun  de  nous  lui 
doil  cequil  y  a  de  meilleur  en  lui.)\  ...  It  is 
not  possible  to  doubt  that  he  himself  chose, 
among  his  disciples,  those  whom  they  called 
par  excellence  the  *  Apostles,'  or  *  the  twelve,' 
t)eeause,  immediately  after  his  death  (au 
kndemain  do  sa  mort),X  we  find  them  filling 
up  by  election  the  vacancies  produced  in 
their  body.  .  .  .  At  this  point  of  time  (the 
day  before  Christ's  dc^th)  every  minute  be- 
comes solemn,  and  has  reckoned  mure  than  en- 
tifft  centuries  in  the  history  of  humanity. fl^  ,  ,  , 
The  total  abpcnoe  of  religious  andj)hilosophio 
proselytism  among  the  Romans  of  thij  epoch 
tuiide  them  regard  devotion  to  truth  as  a 
{>himera.|| ...  A  thousand  times  more  loved 
than  daring  the  days  of  Thy  sojourn  here, 
Tbou  wilt  become  so  thoroughly  tlie  corner-  • 
«ione  of  humanity,  that  to  tear  Thy  name 
from  this  world  would  be  to  shake  it  to  its 
very  f  mndations.^.  .  .  Christianity  Xm^ihvLB 
bt'come  almost  synonymous  with  rcVinion, 
All  that  shall  be  transacted  outside  of  this 
^rmt  and  good  Christian  tradition  will  prove 
barren.**  ,  ,  ,  This  sublime  Person,  who  still 
presides  perpetually  over  the  destiny  of  the 
worid.jj  .  .  .  In  the  midst  of  this  uniform 
commonplace  level,  there  are  pillars  which 
riee  to  the  sky,  and  bear  witness  to  a  nobler 
dcntiny.  Jesus  is  'the  loftiest  of  tfiose  pil- 
lars, which  show  man  whence  he  comes  and 
whither  he  ought  to  tend.  In  him  was  con- 
centrated all  that  is  good  and  elevated  in  our 
nature.  ^^  §^ 

Such,  reader,  are  a  few  of  the  admissions 
made  by  M.  Renan.  We  might,  in  many 
purts  of  his  work  (as,  for  example,  in  the 
history  of  Christ's  trial  and  death),  have  ex- 
tracted entire  ))age8  of  all  but  unimpeacha- 
ble correctness.  But  to  confine  ourselves, 
for  the  present,  to  what  has  just  been  cited. 
IjCt  any  defenders  of  M.  Renan  do  what  they 
iiin,  if  they  are  so  minded,  to  explain  those 
Pt'n fences  away.  AVe  can  only  repeat  that 
wr  have  tried  to  quote  and  translate  them 
wiLh  (perfect  fairness,  and  will  gladly  listen 

*  Pp.  92-3.  t  P.  283. 

f  P.  2D0.  We  poAs  over,  for  the  moment,  the  ez- 
eec4Jing  iuaccuracy  of  tliis  oxprewion.  It  will  be 
scon  prcfiCDtly  that  the  stern  requircraentd  of  M. 
liv^an'd  theory  nliuottt  necemitate,  in  this  case  sa  in 
mnnv  others,  incorrectnow)  of  detail. 

^  K  3S3.     II  P.  404.     V  P.  42«.     •♦Pp.  445-6. 

1 1  P.  4.>7.  We  here  pau5«  st  a  comma,  as  Uie  na» 
lionce  proceeds  to  deny  his  tmo  divinity. 

§1  P.  3G0. 
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to  any  objections  that  can  bo  made  on  this 
score.  But,  at  this  point,  we  would  lain 
pause  a  moment  and  mctiitate. 

Here  in  the  latest  and  newest  specimen  of 
infidelity  puhlishe<l  in  the  year  of  grace  1863, 
in  the  capital  city  of  a  great  nation,  perhnps 
inferior  to  none  in  civilization  and  in  intel- 
lectual energy.  This,  wo  say,  is  unbelief. 
And  yet  how  much — how  very  much — does 
even  thi**  latest  sample  of  scepticism  leave 
untouched !  The  real  existence  and  humanity 
of  JesuH,  and  the  time  of  his  birth  and  death, 
are  nthiiitteil  as  unquestionable.  Even  doubt 
itself  liHH  learned  to  say  :  **  I  l)elieve  in  Jesus 
....  who  ....  euffereil  under  Pontius 
Pilate,  wuH  crucified,  dimd,  and  buried."  Oh 
that  it  iiray  only  advance,  l)e  it  day  by  day, 
and  step  ]>y  step,  until  it  fill  up  all  the  Arti- 
cles of  the  Creed  ! 

To  other  admissions  we  shall  have  to  call 
attention,  as  we  proceed.  But  we  must  first 
linger  for  a  moment  more  over  those  alretidy 
cited.  We  have  seen  in  the  above  extracts 
some  of  the  leading  |^)oints  which,  according 
to  M .  Kenan ,  we  are  at  lilx^rty  to  believe.  We 
refle<;t  upon  them  with  much  wonderment, 
marvelling  whether  there  has  l)een  any  other 
Man,  since  the  world  began,  concerning 
whom  Fiioh  sentences  ccmld  i)e  penned,  with- 
out the  moht  manifest  hyperbi)le  and  absurd- 
ity. Who  elsfc  is  there  to  whom  each  of  us 
owes  all  that  is  l)cst  in  us ;  in  the  closing 
scenes  of  whose  life  each  minute  outweighs 
in  value  ordinary  centuries;  whose  teaching 
is  ahijMst  identical  with  religion:  who  still 

Sresi«l(  s  always  and  each  day  over  the  M'orld's 
estiny?  Tlie  rumor  that  some  I^arisian  un- 
believers have  been  led  from  a  state  of  care- 
lessness to  one  of  interest  and  inquiry,  and  so 
to  belief,  by  this  *'  Life  of  Jesus,''  is  certainly 
by  no  means  destitute  of  j»ro!mbility. 

But  it  is  time  to  turn  tc>  the  more  ptiinful 
side  of  the  question.  What  is  th<»re  that  }>{. 
ReuMn  <!oes  not  think  tenable  by  those  who 
would  desire  to  hold  the  truth  ?  Alas  !  for 
the  preterit,  it  assuredly  outweighs  both  in 
bulk  and  importance  the  amount  of  the  crc- 
drnda  in  his  system.  We  are  not  to  believe 
that  Jo.-ius  is  the  Son  of  tjIo<l,  Very  (lod  of 
Very  (I>)d.  AVe  are  not  to  Iwlieve  tiiat  he 
was  miraculously  conceived  —  miraculously 
l)orn  of  a  pure  Virgin.  We  are  not  to  k-lieve ' 
that  he  was,  aeconling  to  the  flesh,  of  the  sect!  I 

of  David  -m^/ to  brlifve  that  he  wrought  any  novels  of  the  period;  and  the  «'plie*  to  it 
miraele— M/)/  to  believe  that  he  rose  again  |  will  he  equally  unheeded,  because  the  vie Wi 
irom  the  «Unid.  Jt  is,  liowever,  to  \h^  ad- 1  put  forth  in  it  will  hardly  have  lieen  deemed 
mitted  tl.at  in  at  least  one  case,  that  of  l.iz-  worthv  of  any  serious  or  elaborate  refutation. 
—  •    -  there  did  haprKJn  at  Bc'lh any  some-  |     .  ^..^^.^  ^,^^^.  ^^^^  ^„  ^^  p^,,^  ^  ^^^^  ,^. 

ing.     The  original  Unu«  aro — 
"  i'^t  M  iiiomlo  lA  rivolM  al  Cbriatianesmo, 
h'\'*A  in.  seu/a  miraouli,  quost'  uno 
E  tal,  cho  gli  altri  non  Bono  'I  oootvfmo." 

— ParadUo,  Canto  zziv.  pp.  106-8L 

fCOXCLUDED  IN  NEXT  MUMBIR.] 
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And  now,  having  before  as  certain  iata^  both 
positive  and  negative,  frou  the  work  of  M. 
Kenan,  let  us  proceed,  as  calmly  aa  we  ean, 
to  draw  the  legitimate  conclusions,  and  see  to 
what  kind  of  creed  they  would  conduct  as. 

We  are  called  upon  to  believe  that  a.  Maa 
born  into  the  world  like  all  the  rest  of  oi. 
One  of  most  humble  parentage,  with  no  claimc 
to  royal  descent,  with  no  power  of  workiiM^ 
miracles,  with  no  more  knowledge  than  hS 
own  genius  and  the  education  of  bis  age  and 
country  could  supply;    One  who  was  not 
strictly  honest  and  truthful,  but  who  (indi- 
rectly, if  not  directly)  put  forth  claims  which 
he  knew  to  bo  perfectly  untrue ;   who  was 
put  to  death  as  a  jnalcfactor,  and  was  nerer 
afterwards  seen  again,  has  yet  succeeded  in 
the  most  extraordinary  enterprise  that  ever 
mortal  undertook.     For,  without  the  aid  of  ft 
miracle,  he  hns  achieved  what  far  surpasses  any 
miracle  recorded  in  the  Gospels.     lie  has  won 
for  himself  the  adoring  love  of  mankind  for 
ages ;  he  is  worshipped  by  the  wisest  and  mott 
cultivated  nations  as  their  God  ;  in  his  name 
are  saeraments  administered ;    in    him   the 
benefactors  of  their  race,  who  are  the  salt  of 
the  earth,  place  their  trust ;  on  his  merits  do 
m^TiadH  rely  for  the  pardon  of  their  sins,  and 
their  future  bliss;  and  yet  this  exalted  Beii^ 
was,  after  all,  we  are  now  taught,  a  more 
dead  man,  grossly  ignorant  and  by  no  meane 
lionest.    A  greater  demand  upon  ou^r  crodulitj 
it  is  not  easy  to  imagine.     The  lines  of  Dante 
(perha|>s  su^cgested  by  St.  Augustin)  forma 
natural  eoiniiient  upon  such  a  theory  : — 

**That  all  the  world,  said  I,  should  have  bsse 

turned 
To  Christian,  and  bo  miracle  been  wrought, 
WouM  in  itself  be  such  a  miracle. 
The  reht  were  not  an  hundredth  part  so  great**  * 

That  M.  Kenan's  theory  is  momentari^j 
adapted  to  a  prticular  state  of  the  puUie 
mind  ;  that  it  is  presented  in  an  artistic  form ; 
that  the  writer's  style  displays  much  grace 
and  beauty  ;  that  he  has  abstained  from  some 
particular  forms  of  slander  of  a  gross  and  re- 
jmlsive  character ;  and  that  ho  has  won,  in 
uiere  point  of  sale,  an  immense  and  extraor- 
dinary success,  is  certainly  undenialde.  Bat 
that  such  an  extravagant  hypothcKis  can  en- 
dure for  more  than  a  few  yi^irs  we  cannot 
conceive.  At  the  close  of  that  time,  the  book 
will  proUibly  share  the  fate  of  the  sensation 
>veli 


thing  that  was  reganfed  as  a  resurrection  ; 
nnd  it  seeiiiH  that  we  are  to  infer  that  al- 
thoui^h  .Jesus  in  reality  wrought  no  miracles, 
yet  that  he  suffered  his  friends  and  diseiiiles 
to  believe  that  he  had  wrought  them,  ana  to 
proclaim  their  belief  to  the  world. 
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From  The  Examiner. 
Life  of  WiUiam  Hickling  Prcscott.   By  George 

Ticknor.     Boston  :  Ticknor  and  Fields. 

In  the  form  of  a  dainty  little  modem-an- 
tique quarto,  a  drawing-room  book  of  which 
the  aspect  is  very  delightful  to  the  student's 
eye,  this  is  one  of  the  most  genuine  biogra- 
phies that  has  been  published  in  our  day.  It 
is  fresh,  natural,  warm  with  the  recollection 
of  a  life-long  friendship  based  on  a  rare  ful- 
ness of  sympathy ;  an  adequate  sketch  of  a 
most  interesting  life  by  the  one  man  who  was 
most  competent  to  write  it.  Mr.  Ticknor — 
the  recent  new  edition  of  whose  **  History  of 
Spanish  Literature  "  we  by  no  means  intend 
to  leave  undiscussed — was  the  friend  by 
whom  Prcscott  was  set  on  the  path  of  study 
in  which  he  earned  his  brilliant  success. 
What  memoir  there  might  bo  of  him  it  was 
Mr.  Prcscott's  desire  that  his  friend  Ticknor 
should  write ;  and  hero  it  is,  so  written  that 
it  will  live  together  with  the  works  of  which 
it  tells  the  tale. 

AVilliara  Ilickling  Prcscott  was  born  at 
Salem,  New  England,  May  4th,  1796;  his 
father,  handsome  and  gentle,  then  thirty-four 
years  old,  was  already  a  successful  barrister ; 
his  mother,  five  years  younger,  was  joyous 
and  full  of  womanly  activity,  lie  was  the 
second  born  but  the  first  living  son  ;  a  bright, 
merry,  sensitive  lx)y,  with  a  strong  memory, 
who  loved  play  better  than  books.  Trained 
to  free  speaking  by  the  indulgence  of  a  happy 
home,  happy  also  in  his  first  schoolmistress, 
who  called  herself  **  schoolmother  "  of  her 
floek,  he  was  at  school  full  of  life  and  mis- 
chief, ready  and  able  to  do  what  work  he 
was  obliged  to  do,  but  careful  not  to  do  more 
than  his  task.  He  read  at  random,  as  a  nat- 
ural hoy  should  ;  delivered  his  fancy  captive 
to  S'>iitlicy'8  version  of  "Amadis  of  Gaul ; '' 
established  a  school  friendship  with  the  son 
of  his  teacher,  fought  with  him  mock  com- 
bats, and  beguiled  the  time  with  him  by  al- 
ternate invention  of  roipantic  stories  as  they 
went  along  the  streets.  He  was  simply,  in 
fact,  the  fortunate  son  of  a  happy  house,  ad- 
vaneiiig  by  the  natural  way  to  a  bright, 
henltliy  manhood.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  the 
youth  wtiH  admitted  to  the  Sophomore  class 
in  Harvard  College,  and  entered  gayly  upon 
eol!e;i;o  life  with  more  knowledge  of  Greek 
and  Litin  than  some  students  carry  away 
witii  them  after  graduation ;  for  in  these 
E'tudics  he  had  been  welT trained.    Of  math- 
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ematics  he  knew  nothing,  and  declared  that 
he  could  learn  nothing  effectively.  By  help 
of  his  memory  he  did  for  a  little  while  satisfy 
college  forms,  and  learned  to  say  by  rote 
what  ho  could  not  understand ;  but  at  last 
he  appealed  frankly  to  his  teacher,  confessed 
his  real  and  hopeless  ignorance,  ofTered  to  go 
on  learning  by  heart  if  it  were  wished  of 
him,  and  was  thereafter  excused  from  the 
study,  though  he  could  not  be  excused  from 
the  form  of  attendance  in  the  class-room. 

The  young  student  had  a  strange  humor 
for  living  and  working  by  rule,  and  he  had 
then,  as  he  had  through  life,  an  extraordinary 
aptitude  for  making  good  resolutions  which 
he  would  break  and  mend,  and  of  which  his 
frank  speech  always  displayed  to  his  aesoci- 
ates  the  whole  process  of  breaking  and  mend- 
ing. One  day  he  confessed  to  his  old  school 
crony,  Mr.  Gardiner,  that  he  had  just  made 
a  new  resolution,  which  was  never  to  make 
another  resolution  as  long  as  he  lived.  The 
same  friend  tells  of  him  that  he  **  was  care- 
ful never  to  attend  any  greater  number  of 
college  exerOft«ce,  nor  any  less  number  of 
evening  diversions  in  Boston,  than  he  had 
bargained  for  with  himself.  Then,  if  he 
found  out  by  experience  the  particuitir  dr- 
cum stances  which  served  as  good  excuses  for 
infraction  of  his  rule,  he  would  begin  to  com- 
plicate his  accounts  with  himself  by  intro- 
ducing sets  of  fixed  exceptions,  stringing  on 
amendment,  as  it  were,  after  amendment  to 
the  general  law,  until  it  became  extremely 
difficult  for  himself  to  tell  what  his  rule  ac- 
tually was  in  its  application  to  the  new  cases 
which  arose ;  and,  at  last,  he  would  take  the 
whole  subject,  so  to  speak,  into  a  new  drafl, 
embodying  it  in  a  bran-new  resolution.  And 
what  is  particularly  curious  is,  that  all  the 
casuistry  attending  this  process  was  sure  to 
be  published,  as  it  went  along,  to  all  his  inti- 
mates." 

Such  was  the  frank  and  happy  student  who 
was  in  due  time  to  join  and  succeed  his  father 
in  the  practice  of  the  law,  and  who  would 
have  made  law  instead  of  literature  the  busi- 
ness of  his  life  but  for  the  accident  that  made 
him  what  he  afterwards  became.  In  Pres- 
cott's  junior  year, — he  was  then  but  sixteen 
years  old, — there  was  one  day  after  dinner 
such  rough  frolicking  and  pelting  among  the 
undergraduates  in  Common  Hall  as  wnie- 
times  occurred  when  the  college  officers  had 
left  their  tables  before  the  room  was  cleared. 
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When  Prcscott,  who  was  going  out  at  the 
door,  turned  his  head  quickly  to  see  what 
waB  going  on,  a  large  hard  piece  of  bread  that 
had  been  thrown  at  random,  and  would  other- 
wise have  hit  the  back  of  his  head,  struck  his 
left  eye.  It  struck  upon  the  open  surface 
of  the  eye,  before  the  lid  had  time  to  close 
for  its  protection,  lie  fell,  with  the  nerve 
of  the  eye  paralyzed  beyond  recovery,  and  his 
whole  system  reduced  as  by  the  sliock  of  a 
concuteion  of  the  brain,  lie  was  too  ill  to 
sit  up  in  bed.  Much  bodily  privation  and 
suiToring  became  through  this  accident  a  part 
of  Prescott's  life,  but  to  the  crust  of  bread 
thus  thrown  at  nindom  in  a  boyish  romp  we 
owe  the  histories  of  **  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella," ♦*  Philip  the  Second,"  and*'  The  Con- 
quest of  Peru." 

After  a  period  of  prostration  in  a  dark  room 
Prescott  went  hack  to  college,  with  no  ap- 
parent defect  in  the  eye  that  had  l)een  struck, 
though  there  ptissed  through  it  to  his  mind, 
then  and  thereafter,  only  a  faint  glimmering 
of  light.  Of  that  eye  he  was  thenceforth 
blind.  From  his  days  of  seel  union,  cheerfully 
endured,  he  had  come  out  more  anxious  to 
pass  creditably  through  his  college  career, 
and  -succeeded  so  well  in  Liatin  and  Greek 
that  his  defect  in  mathematics  and  several 
other  of  the  severer  studies  was  overlooked 
when,  at  the  close  of  his  college  course,  he 
received  his  degree.  On  that  occasion  he  re- 
cited, on  a  hot,  clear  day  in  August,  1814,  a 
Latin  poem  upon  Hope,  after  which  his  happy 
and  prosperous  parents  celebrated  the  occa- 
sion by  giving  a  dinner  under  a  marquee  to 
five  hundred  persons. 

During  the  four  or  five  months  after  leav- 
ing college,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  Mr.  Pres- 
cott was  a  student  of  law  in  his  father's  office. 
But  then  there  appeared  in  his  one  sound 
eye  an  inflammation  that  became  excessive, 
wholly  depriving  the  patient  of  sight  while 
it  lasted,  and  aOecting  the  whole  system. 
When  it  left  the  eye  it  fastened  on  the  knee, 
and  proved  to  be  acute  rheumatism.  The 
rheumatism  which  thus  made  its  attack  on 
the  youth^s  one  remaining  eye  continued  in 
many  forms  to  afilict  him  during  the  rest  of 
his  life.  For  sixteen  weeks  this  first  attack 
kept  hold  upon  him,  during  which  time  he 
could  not  walk  a  step,  and  twice  the  disease 
shifted  back  to  the  eye,  each  time  accompa- 
nied with  total  blindness.  But  the  cheerful- 
nesB  of  Prcsoott^s  mind  remained  invincible. 


His  friend,  Mr.  Ticknor,  who  is  now  telling 
his  life,  had  been  his  familiar  companion  al 
school,  and  at  home  from  the  time  when  lie 
was  twelve  years  old,  and  he  now  found  bim 
in  his  dark  chamber,  "quite  anchangedy 
either  in  the  tones  of  his  voice  or  the  anima- 
tion of  his  manner.  He  was  perfectly  nata- 
ral  and  very  gay  ;  talking  unwillingly  of  h« 
own  troubles,  but  curioas  and  interested  oon- 
ecrning  an  absence  of  several  years  in  Europe 
which,  at  that  time,  I  was  about  to  com- 
mence. I  found  him,  in  fact,  jast  as  hit 
mother  afterwards  described  him  to  Dr. 
Froth ingham,  when  she  said :  *  I  never,  in  a 
single  instance,  groped  my  way  across  the 
apartment,  to  take  my  place  at  his  side,  that 
he  did  not  salute  mo  with  some  expression  of 
good  cheer, — not  a  single  instance, — as  if  wa 
were  the  patients,  and  his  place  were  to  oom- 
fort  us.' " 

As  summer  wore  away  winter  was  dreaded ; 
it  was  resolved,  therefore,  to  send  him  to  St. 
MichaePs,  where  his  Grandfatlier  Hickling 
was  Consul  of  the  United  States,  and  after 
wintering  there  he  was  to  visit  London  and 
Paris  for  the  benefit  of  the  best  medical  ad- 
vice, and,  if  he  were  able,  proceed  to  recrott 
his  health  in  Italy.  In  the  year  1815  the 
voyage  from  Boston  to  St.  Michaers  oonid 
only  l)e  by  a  small  sailing  vessel.  He  WM 
three  weeks  at  sea,  but  he  carried  his  kind 
gladness  of  heart  into  the  miserable  oabiB, 
where  his  inflammation  of  the  eye  was  bronghft 
l)ack,  and  he  must  diet  himself  on  rye-pod- 
ding, with  no  sauce  but  salt.  lie  reportsd 
home  that  he  had  been  treated  with  eveiy 
attention,  and  made  as  comfortable  as  poHi- 
ble  by  captain  and  crew,  <*  but  this  cabin  WM 
never  designed  for  rheumatics.  The  oompaiH 
ion-way  opens  immediately  upon  deck,  and 
the  patent  binnacle  illuminators,  vice  win- 
dows, are  so  ingeniously  and  impartially  con- 
strueted,  that  for  every  ray  of  light  we  hafie 
half  a  dozen  drops  of  water.*'  He  landed 
with  a  slight  renewal  of  the  trouble  in  his  ej0| 
and,  again  to  l>e  happily  housed,  was  wid- 
comed  warmly  into  Yankee  Hall,  the  oom- 
fortable  home  of  a  genial  and  hale  grandb- 
ther  of  seventy-two,  who  by  a  second  wife, 
had  children,  of  whom  some  were  of  like  age 
and  humor  with  their  nephew  or  cousin. 
Here,  he  said,  **  every  one  is  sans  saudt  the 
air  of  the  place  is  remarkably  propitious  boih 
to  good  spirits  and  good  appetites."  In  a 
fortnight  his  eye  was  agam  serionslj  atftaekedt 
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and  for  three  months  he  was  a  prisoner  to  the 
dark  room,  where  he  would  lie,  singing  aloud, 
with  unabated  cheer.  **  There  have  been  few 
days,"  he  wrote  home,  "  in  which  I  could 
not  solace  my  sorrows  with  a  song.  I  pre- 
served ray  health  by  walking  on  the  piazza 
with  a  handkerchief  tied  over  a  pair  of  gog- 
gles, which  were  presented  to  me  by  a  gentle- 
man l>orc,  and  by  walking  some  hundreds  of 
miles  in  my  room,  so  that  I  emerged  from  my 
dun^^eon,  not  with  the  emaciated  figure  of 
a  prisoner,  but  in  the  florid  bloom  of  a  ban- 
virant.  Indeed,  everything  has  been  done 
whicli  could  promote  my  health  and  happi- 
ness.'' The  jiiyous,  grateful  heart  of  the 
young  man  won  on  the  whole  of  his  grandfa- 
ther's household.  The  young  people  used 
their  hriglit  eyes  for  him  in  reading  to  him, 
in  his  prison,  Scott,  Shakspoare,  the  Iliad 
and  the  Odyssey ;  the  old  people  wept  at 
parting  from  him,  and  the  grandfather,  as  he 
presHcil  him  often  in  his  arms  upon  the  beach, 
said,  **  God  knows  it  never  cost  me  more  to 
part  from  any  of  my  own  children." 

Eaily  in  April,  1816,  his  age  then  being 
twent}',  Prescott  left  St.  Michaers  for  Lon- 
don, wliere  he  took  the  best  reputed  profes- 
sional advice,  and  learned  that  there  was  no 
hope  of  recovery  of  sight  in  the  eye  first  in- 
jured, and  that  little  could  be  done  for  the 
other  except  to  add  to  its  strength  by  strength- 
ening the  whole  physical  sj-stem.  lie  was 
then  unable  to  read  the  !x)ok8  he  bought  for 
future  use;  he  might  not  attend,  sorely  as 
they  tempted  him,  the  farewell  performances 
of  Mrs.  Siddons  and  John  Kemble;  but  of 
the  few  things  he  did  sec  he  enjoyed  most  the 
Cartoons  of  Rafilielle  and  the  Elgin  Marbles. 
Of  the  Elgin  Marbles  he  said,  **  there  arc  few- 
living  iK'ings  in  whose  society  I  have  experi- 
enced so  much  real  pleasure.'*  From  August 
until  October  in  that  year  the  youth  was  in 
Pai  is,  and  then,  travelling  with  an  old  school- 
felhnv  and  friend,  he  wintered  as  a  traveller 
in  Italy.  In  the  spring  he  returned  to  Paris, 
when*  his  friend  who  is  now  his  biographer 
found  him  ill.  His  illness  suddenly  becaime 
dangerous,  and,  says  Mr.  Ticknor, — 

*'  I  went  por8(mally  for  his  physician,  and 
brouglit  him  back  with  me,  fearing,  as  it  was 
already  late  at  night,  that  there  might  other- 
wIfo  he  some  untoward  delay.  The  result 
showi-d  that  I  had  not  been  unreastmably 
anxious.  The  most  active  treatment  was  in- 
stantly adi)pted,  and  al)solutequict  prescribed. 
1  watched  with  him  that  night ;  and  as  1  bad 


yet  made  no  acquaintances  in  Paris,  and  felt 
no  interest  there  so  strong  as  my  interest  in 
him,  I  shut  myself  up  with  him,  and  thought 
little  of  what  was  outside  the  walls  of  our 
hotel  till  he  was  better.  I  was,  in  fact,  much 
alarmed.  Nor  was  he  insensible  to  his  posi- 
I  tion,  which  the  severity  of  the  remedies  ad- 
ministered left  no  doubt  was  a  critical  one. 
But  he  maintained  his  composure  throughout, 
l)egging  me,  however,  not  to  tell  him  that  his 
illness  was  dangerous  unless  I  should  think  it 
indispensable  to  do  so. .  In  three  or  four  days 
my  apprehensions  were  relieved.  In  eight  or 
ten  more,  during  which  I  was  much  with  him, 
ho  was  able  to  go  out,  and  in  another  week 
he  was  rcstbred.  But  it  was  in  that  dark 
room  that  I  first  learned  to  know  him  as  I 
have  never  known  any  other  person  beyond 
the  limits  of  my  immediate  family,  and  it  was 
there  that  was  first  formed  a  mutual  regard 
over  which,  to  the  day  of  his  death, — a  pe- 
riod of  above  forty  years, — no  cloud  ever 


Returning  to  London  in  May,  the  young 
invalid  travelled  a  little  in  England,  and  at 
midsummer  embarked  for  home  with  un- 
strengthened  eyes.  At  home  nothing  wa« 
wanting  that  might  give  him  health  and  hap- 
piness. His  sister,  three  years  younger  than 
himself,  became  hii!  comrade,  and  shut  henself 
up  with  him  to  read  to  him  for  six  or  even 
eight  hoars  at  a  stretch,  until  the  father  and 
mother,  for  her  own  health's  sake,  intervened 
to  restrain  and  regulate  her  loving  zeal.  It 
was  out  of  question  now  that  he  should  prac- 
tise as  a  lawyer.  As  much  out  of  question 
that  he  should  lead  an  idle  life.  Experience 
of  the  little  benefit  derived  from  seclusion 
caused  him,  except  when  there  was  some  es- 
pecial inflammation  of  the  eye,  now  to  grat- 
ify his  always  strong  relish  for  society,  and 
the  result  of  this  was  very  soon  bis  marriage 
to  Miss  Susan  Amory,  the  daughter  of  a  suc- 
cessful and  cultivated  merchant.  **Omnia 
vincit  Amor,  et  noe  cedamus  Amort,'''  he 
snid,  whon  his  old  schoolfellows  joked  him 
upon  his  desertion  from  their  bachelor  ranks. 
In  May,  1820,  his  age  being  then  twenty- 
four,  the  cherished  son's  young  wife  was  re- 
ceived into  the  household  of  the  Prescotts. 
In  that  marriage,  as  in  all  other  doiiicetic 
relations,  Prescott 's  life  was  one  of  unclouded 
love.  At  the  time  of  his  wedding,  says  his 
friend : — 

•*  He  was  tall,  well-formed,  manly  in  his 
bearing,  but  gentle,  with  light  brown  hair 
that  was  hardly  changed  or  diminished  by 
years,  with  a  clear  complexion  and  a  ruddj 
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flush  on  his  cheek  that  kept  for  him  to  the 
last  an  appearance  of  comparative  youth,  but, 
abuve  all,  ifv'ith  a  smile  that  was  the  most  ab- 
fiolutely  contagious  I  ever  looked  upon.  As 
he  grew  older,  he  stooped  a  little.  His  fa- 
ther's figure  was  bent  at  even  an  earlier  age, 
but  it  was  from  an  organic  infirmity  of  the 
chest,  unknown  to  the  constitution  of  the  son, 
who  stooped  cliiefly  from  a  downward  inclina- 
tion wiiich  he  instmccively  gave  to  his  head 
BO  as  to  protect  his  eya  from  the  light.  But 
his  manly  character  and  air  were  always,  to 
a  remarkable  degree,  the  same.  Even  in  the 
last  months  of  his  life,  when  he  was  in  some 
other  respects  not  a  little  changed,  he  ap- 
peared at  least  ten  years  voutiger  that  he 
really  was.  As  for  the  gracious,  sunny  smile 
that  seemed  to  grow  sweeter  as  he  grew 
older,  it  was  not  entirely  obliterated  even  by 
the  touch  of  death." 

At  the  time  of  his  marriage  he  had  ar- 
ranged with  young  friends  of  like  tastes 
-^halfof  them  since  credibly  known  as  au- 
thors— a  social  Literary  Club,  which  gath- 
ered some  of  its  productions  into  a  few  num- 
bers of  a  short-lived  magazine,  called  The 
Club  Room,  which  PreFcott  edited.  The  Club 
itself  was  not  short-lived,  and  its  members 
gr^w  up  together  in  familiar  intercourse, 
Prescott  being  known  among  them  first  as 
**  the  Gentleman,"  wlien  ho  alone  had  no 
distinct  calling  in  life,  then  as  **  the  Editor," 
and  at  last  as  *'  the  Historian." 

By  what  stagt«  the  gentleman  passed  into 
the  historian,  Mr.  Ticknor  now  proceeds  to 
show.  Ilis  father's  means  were  easy,  and 
the  question  was  not  how  to  procure  a  live- 
lihood, but  how  to  find  an  occupation  for  a 
life  that  was  to  be  almost  the  life  of  a  blind 
man.  Young  Prcscott  choee  deliberately  lit- 
erature as  bis  pursuit,  and  proceeded  to  put 
himself  into  a  course  of  thorough  training, 
lie  studied,  like  a  schoollx)y,  Lindley  Mur- 
ray and  Blair's  Rhetoric  and  the  prefatory 
matter  to  Johnson's  Dictionary.  Then  he 
began  and  proceeded  systematically  to  make 
himself  acquainted  with  the  beet  English 
writers,  noticing  the  style  of  each,  from 
Ascham,  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  Bucon,  Raleigh, 
and  Milton,  down  to  our  own  times  ;  giving 
at  the  same  time  an  hour  a  day  to  the  old 
Latin  authors,  in  whom  be  noticed  not  so 
much  their  style  as  their  sentiments.  Hav- 
ing finished  this  course  in  about  a  year,  he 
turned  to  French,  and  dealt  with  that  lan- 
guage as  ho  had  dealt  with  English.  But  away  from  home  during  the  next  winter,  bat 
except  in  LafoDtaine  and  Moliere,  he  found  |  Prcscott,  led  with  free  range  of  the  Spankh 


French  literature  lees  rich,  vigoroiu,  and  orig- 
inal.    While  seriously  stodying  French  lit- 
erature during  parts  of  the  jean  1822  and 
1823  Prescott  listened  alao  to  mach  readbg 
of  miscellaneous  history,  waa  gping  throagfa 
a  somewhat  complete  course  of  the  English 
drama,  and  was  attending,  aa  far  aa  be  had 
opportunity,  to  the  old  Englieh  romantic  lit- 
erature.    In  the  autumn  of  1823,   hia  age 
then  being  twenty-seven,  the  labor  of  prepa- 
ration for  a  literary  life  proceeded  into  atudiet 
of  Italian  literature,  which  made  a  deep  im- 
pression on  him,  and  into  which  his  mind 
could  enter  far  more  thoroughly  than  into 
the  literature  of  France.      After  a  year's 
work  at  Italian  he  pursued  the  plan  he  bad 
laid  down  for  himself  by  attacking  German. 
Two  years  earlier  he  had  written,  '*  I  am 
now  twenty-six  years  of  age  nearly.    By  the 
time  I  am  thirty,  God  willing,  I  propose, 
with  what  stock  I  have  already  on  hand,  to 
be  a  very  well-read  English  scholar ;  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  classical  and  useful  au- 
thors, prose  and  poetry,  in  Latin,  French, 
and  Italian,  and  especially  in  history;  I  do 
not  mean  a  critical  or  profound  acquaintance. 
The  two  following  years  I  may  hope  to  learn 
German,  and  to  have  read  the  classical  Ger- 
man writers;  and  the  translations,  if  my 
eyes  continue  weak,  of  the  Greek.     And  this 
is  enough  for  general  discipline."    But  over 
German  tie  broke  down,  and  perhaps  the  un- 
settlement  of   mind  which  now  lasted  for 
about  a  twelvemonth  may  have  been  the  cause 
rather  than  the  consequence  of  a  failure  that 
Mr.  Ticknor  attributes  to  the  greater  difficul- 
ty of  the  language.    But  while  the  study  of 
German  lay  in  abeyance,  Presoott>  mind  was 
directed  strongly  towards  Spanish.   His  friend 
and  biographer  had  then  been  for  two  or 
three  years  exclusively  devoting  himeelf  to 
Spanish  literature,  and  had  been  lecturing 
on  Spanish  literary  history  in  Harvard  Ool- 
lege.    To  amuse  and  occupy  Prescott  in  that 
season  of  irresolute  listlessness,  Mr.  Ticknor 
read  to  him  on  successive  evenings  hisoollep 
lectures  upon  Spanish  literature,  and  the  1^ 
ographer  now  touches  lightly  and  modeiUj 
upon  the  fact  that  they  set  Mr.  Prcaoott*s 
mind  to  work  on  a  new  course  of  study.    He 
l)egan  to  study  Spanish  with  ^M.    JoMJ'b 
Grammar  and  Sol  is  s  **  Conquista  de  Mexico  " 
for  his  first  reading-book.    Mr.  Ticknor  mt 
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books  in  his  library,  proceeded  with  his  Span- 
ish studies,  and  on  his  friend's  return  began 
to  write  notes  in  Spanish,  borrowing  and 
returning  books,  and  sometimes  giving  his 
opinion  of  those  he  sent  home. 

Having  advanced  thus  fiir  in  his  prelimi- 
nary training  fur  the  profession  he  had  chosen, 
Mr.  Presoott  began  to  search  for  a  particular 
•abject  that  he  might,  in  continuation  of  bis 
■tadies,  fit  himself  to  write  about.  He  con- 
ceived and  considered  such  topics  for  bis  first 
book  as  Spanish  History  from  the  Invasion  of 
,the  Arabs  to  the  Ck)nsolidation  of  the  Monarchy 
under  Charles  V. ;  a  history  of  the  Revolu- 
tion of  ancient  Rome  that  converted  the  Re- 
public into  a  Monarchy ;  a  history  or  general 
examination  of  Italian  Literature  ;  American 
History;  a  biographical  sketch  of  eminent 
geniuses,  with  criticisms  on  their  productions, 
ftnd  on  the  character  of  their  times ;  a  history 
of  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  To 
the  last-named  subject  he  made  up  his  mind 
in  January,  1826,  and  he  was  preparing  for 
a  thorough  course  of  special  study,  with  the 
help  of  books  procured  from  Spain,  when  the 
etraiu  over  a  letter,  carefully  written  for  the 
furtherance  of  this  desire,  produced  what  he 
■poke  of  as  *<  a  new  disorder"  in  the  eye, 
which  seemed  to  him  to  add  an  injury  to  the 
nerve,  from  which  he  never  afterwards  recov- 
ered. The  marks  made  on  his  temples  by 
the  cuppings  he  then  underwent  he  carried 
with  him  to  the  grave.  But  his  spirits  never 
fiuled.  Only  it  seemed  to  him  for  a  time 
that  he  might,  for  want  of  a  suitable  person 
to  read  foreign  languages  to  him,  have  to 
postpone  his  Spanish  subject,  and  then  he  pro- 
posed to  occupy  himself  **with  an  Historical 
Survey  of  English  Literature.  The  subject 
has  never  been  discussed  as  a  whole,  and 
therefore  would  be  somewhat  new,  and,  if 
well  conducted,  popular."  But  a  month's 
OODsideration  satisfied  him  that  it  would  take 
five  years  to  do  anything  satisfactory  to  him- 
self with  so  broad  a  subject  as  English  litera- 
ture, and  he  resolved  finally,  at  the  age  of 
thirty,  to  work  altogether  for  his  proposed 
history  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  So  he  be- 
gui  by  listening  patiently  to  several  volumes 
of  Spanish,  read  to  him  by  a  person  who  un- 
derstood not  a  word  of  what  he  was  reading,  daughter  of  four  or  five  years  old,  who  had 
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to  study  law  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Presoott, 
senior,  and  his  son-in-law  Mr.  Dexter,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  read  or  write  for  the  son  five 
or  six  hours  every  day.  "  It  ¥ra8,"  says  Mr. 
Ticknor,  <*  the  happy  beginning  of  a  new  or- 
der of  things  for  the  studies  of  the  historian, 
and  one  which,  with  different  secretaries  or 
readers,  he  was  able  to  keep  up  to  the  last." 

In  working  to  a  special  end,  as  in  his  lay- 
ing of  a  broad  foundation  for  all  future  work, 
Mr.  Prescott  went  resolutely  and  slowly 
through  an  arranged  mass  of  study.  He 
studied  general  history  and  the  philosophy 
of  history,  had  the  Spanish  grammar  read 
over  to  him  that  he  might  feel  sure-footed 
in  the  language,  learned  Spanish  topography 
from  books  of  travels,  and  as  he  approached 
his  particular  subject,  went  afresh  over  the 
concluding  parts  of  Mariana's  History,  the 
best  general  outline  that  might  serve  as  basis 
for  his  own  work,  and  proceeded  then  to  the 
special  authorities  for  special  portions  of  his 
subject.  So  he  worked  with  the  reader  or 
secretary,  by  whose  eyes  he  was  to  be  served. 
A  green  screen  darkened  that  part  of  the 
room  towards  which  he  turned  his  face.  The 
window  behind  him  was  fitted  with  a  series 
of  blue  muelin  curtains,  of  which  he  knew 
the  strings  as  a  sailor  knows  his  ropes,  and 
with  which  he  would  adjust  the  degree  of 
his  light,  oven  to  the  change  made  by  the 
passing  of  a  cloud.  In  his  grate,  when  there 
wtiS  a  fire,  it  was  a  coke  fire  that  gave  out  no 
flame,  while  even  then  a  screen  shut  off'from 
his  eyes  the  glare  of  the  embers.  Sometimes 
his  own  eyes  could  read  a  little,  but  usually 
he  sat  holding  the  ivory  style  of  a  **  nooto- 
graph  "  apparatus  for  writing  by  the  blind, 
which  he  had  brought  from  England,  mak- 
ing occasional  notes  with  it,  asking  that  cer- 
tain passages  read  should  be  marked  for  re- 
reading or  future  reference,  and  listening 
intently,  with  the  aid  of  the  unusually  good 
memory  that  oould  now  serve  him  in  his 
need,  horn  ten  in  the  morning  until  two  in 
the  aflemoon,  and  from  about  six  to  eight  in 
the  evening.  The  intervening  Urns  he  spent 
in  digesting  all  that  he  had  heard. 

While  he  was  thus  working  Mr.  Presoott 
lost  the  eldest  of  his  two  children,  a  pet 


He  was  resolved  to  make  his  ears  do  the  work 
of  his  eyes,  and  presently  his  friend,  Mr. 
TScknor,  found  for  him,  in  Harvard  College, 


always  been  a  welcoiM  intruder  in  his  study. 
A  fortnight  afler  the  death  of  his  child  he 
resolved  to  begin,  and  began,  with  the  as- 


a  itodent,  Mr.  James  L.  English,  who  agrwd  ^  sistanoe  of  his  fieither  as  a  man  skilled  In  the 
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Bcrutiny  of  evidence,  a  course  of  inqairy  into 
the  evidence  of  Christianity.  This  only  con- 
firmed a  living  faith  in  the  Gospels  and  a  rev- 
erence  for  Scripture,  that  he  resolved  never 
to  cloud  with  a  word  of  levity,  **  but  he  did 
not  find  in  the  Gospels,  or  in  any  part  of  the 
New  Testament,  the  doctrines  commonly  ac- 
counted orthodox,  and  he  deliberately  re- 
corded his  rejection  of  them."  Meanwhile 
Preseott  was  writing  every  year  one  literary 
article  for  the  North  American  Review^  and 
three  years  and  a  half  after  he  had  fixed  his 
choice  upon  a  subject,  after  three  months' 
reading  and  taking  notes  for  his  first  chapter, 
he  Ix'gan  to  write.  It  was  a  month  before 
that  firHt  chapter  was  written,  and  afterwards 
it  was  re-written.  In  two  months  more,  he 
had  reached  the  end  of  the  third  chapter,  and 
was  alarmed  at  the  extent  to  which  he  had 
overrun  the  space  marked  out  in  his  synop- 
sis. Yet  it  was  long  before  he  abandoned  his 
first  purpose  of  confining  the  work  to  two  vol- 
umes, lie  admitted  a  third  volume,  but  kept 
his  resolve  to  abide  within  that  limit.  Con- 
stantly exceeding  his  allowance  of  space,  he 
as  constantly  rewrote  and  abridged  his  work 
so  as  to  keep  within  it.  In  his  manner  of 
constructing  a  history  he  was  much  guided 
by  the  trejitisc  of  Mabley,  »*  Sur  TEtude  do 
rilistoire."  Still  the  old  joyous,  gentle  nat- 
ure sustained  him  in  all  his  struggle  against 
the  impediment  set  in  his  way  by  physical 
infirmity.  *»  There  is  no  happiness,"  ho 
wrote  after  he  had  proceeded  for  several 
years  with  his  work — *'  there  is  no  happiness 
so  great  as  that  of  a  permanent  and  lively  in- 
terest in  some  intellectual  labor.  ...  As 
this  must  be  my  principal  material  for  hap- 
pinesH,  I  should  cultivate  those  habits  and 
amusements  most  congenial  with  it,  and  these 
will  be  the  quiet  domestic  duties — which  will 
also  l)e  my  greatest  pleasures— and  temperate 
social  enjoyments,  not  too  frequent,  and  with- 
out excess.  .  .  .  Seek  to  do  some  good 
to  society  by  an  interest  in  obviously  useful 
and  Ix'ncvolcnt  objects.  Preserve  a  calm, 
philosophical,  elevated  way  of  thinking  on 
all  subjects  connected  with  the  action  of  life. 
Think  more  seriously  of  the  consequences  of 
conduct.  Cherish  devotional  feelings  of  re- 
liance on  the  Deity."  So  he  wrote  at  the 
age  of  thirty-nine.  In  that  year  he  finished 
his  history  of  Feniiuand  and  Ic>abella,  hav- 
ing allowed  himself  for  the  clocting  chapter 
which  reviewed  the  whole  subject  five  months 


of  labor,  and  having  taken  seren.  Tbe( 
pleted  labor  of  ten  years  was  thoD  before  him. 
As  the  work  proceeded,  he  had  oaaeed  four 
copies  to  be  printed  for  his  private  Hie,  m 
large  type  and  upon  only  one  side  of  euh 
leaf.  In  such  a  copy  his  eyes  might  be  some- 
times able  to  revise  his  work,  and  be  ooald 
add  on  the  blank  pages  his  oorrectionB.  If  be 
published  in  London,  there  wae  afair  Gopjto 
print  from.  But  should  he  publish?  He 
paused  in  dread.  His  fiither  advised  him 
that  *<  the  man  who  writes  a  book  which  be 
is  afraid  to  publish  is  a  coward."  He  caosed, 
therefore,  the  whole  work  to  be  stereotyped. 
The  first  chapter  was  written  out  three  timsi 
and  printed  twice  before  it  was  finally  left  to 
be  stereotyped  as  it  now  stands,  and  the  con^ 
plete  work  was  published  at  Boston  by  the 
American  Stationers'  Company,  who  received 
the  stereotyped  plates  and  engravings  that 
had  been  made  at  the  author's  charge,  and 
agreed  to  prir^f;  1,250  copies  at  their  own 
charge,  &ye  years  being  allowed  to  dispose  of 
them.  In  a  few  months,  more  copies  were 
sold  than  had  been  supposed  salable  within 
the  five  years.  In  four  months  the  Ilistocy 
was  admitted  in  its  own  country  to  the  same 
rank  it  now  occupies,  no  work  of  equal  mm 
and  gravity  having  ever  before  obtained  in 
America  so  brilliant  a  success.  The  sueeem 
began  in  Boston,  where  the  charming  author 
of  the  book  was  personally  a  prodigioue  fifr- 
vorite.  When  it  was  known  in  Boston,  only 
a  short  time  before  its  publication,  that  a 
book  by  William  Uickling  Prosoott  ma  about 
to  appear, — 

«*  The  fact,"  sap  his  friend,  Mr.Gardintr, 
*<  excited  the  greatest  surprise,  curiosity,  and 
interest.  The  day  of  its  appearance  WM 
looked  forward  to  and  talked  of.  It  came, 
and  there  was  a  perfect  rush  to  get  oopiei. 
A  convivial  friena,  for  instance,  who  was  iu 
from  being  a  man  of  letters, — indeed,  a  per- 
son who  rarely  read  a  book, — got  up  early 
in  the  morning,  and  went  to  wait  for  the 
opening  of  the  publisher's  shop,  so  as  to  i^ 
cure  the  first  copy.  It  came  out  at  Chriit- 
mas,  and  was  at  once  adopted  as  the  fiub- 
ionable  Christmas  and  New  Year's  preaeat 
of  the  season.  .  .  .  Such  is  the  nistaij 
of  this  remarkable  sale  at  its  outbreak.  Loivt 
of  the  author  gave  the  first  impetus.  Tfait 
given,  the  extraordinary  merits  of  the  ^ 
did  all  the  rest." 

Meanwhile  in  England,  declined  by 
Murray,  the  elder,  and  by  Messn, 
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Mr.  Prescott'B  work  was  aocepted  by  Mr. 
Bontlej,  who  became  its  English  publisher, 
and  sent  word  to  its  author  that  he  was 
*«  proud  of  having  published  such  a  book, 
and  thought  it  would  prove  the  best  he  had 
ever  brought  out.*'  Its  success  was  soon 
everywhere  as  complete  as  it  deserved  to  be. 
\Vo  have  traoed  thus  far,  by  help  of  his 
friend's  delightful  record,  the  story  of  the 
formation  of  the  best  historian  America  has 
yet  produced.  When  his  first  work  appeared 
be  was  in  his  forty-second  year,  his  character 
was  formed,  the  way  of  his  life  was  fixed, 
and  in  a  little  while  his  fame  was  established. 
The  rest  of  his  career,  until  his  sudden  death 
by  ap(»plexy,  in  January,  1359,  we  leave  to 
be  read  in  Mr.  Ticknor's  pages,  lively  with 
minute  and  pleasant  detail  that  adds  to  the 
reader's  knowledge  of  a  man  whom  it  is  lib- 
eral education  to  know  well.    There  is  the 
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same  bright,  kindly,  joyous  nature  running 
through  all,  even  to  the  last  word  Presoott 
spoke.  The  biography  includes  also  corre- 
spondence, in  which  letters  to  or  from  friends 
and  acquaintances  of  mark  in  England  and 
America  have  been  selected  with  sound  judg- 
ment. The  book,  in  short,  is  all  that  could 
be  wished.  It  is  illustrated  with  a  portrait 
on  steel  from  a  photograph  taken  in  1856, 
with  a  steel  engraving  of  u  photograph  from 
Mr.  Prescott*s  bust  by  Greenough,  with 
sketches  of  different  houses  that  were  Mr. 
Prescott's  temporary  homes,  interior  views 
of  his  study,  and  of  the  library  in  Beacon 
Street,  Boston ;  besides  hcad-picees  and  in- 
itial letters  worthy  of  a  piece  of  Messrs. 
Welsh  &  Bigelow's  American  printing  that 
quite  equals  the  best  work  of  the  press  of 
Mr.  Whittingham. 


Coal  in  Brazil. — An  important  coal-field  has 
recently  been  discovered  in  one  of  the  southern 
provinces  of  Bfnzil.  A  rumor  was  circulated  in 
1850  that  coal  had  been  seen  on  the  surface  in 
the  province  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul.  and  the  report 
was  quoted  in  an  article  m  the  Quarterly  Review 
in  IbGl),  and  in  Mr.  E.  Hull's  well-known  work 
on  •«  British  Coal-fields."  In  1862,  Mr.  Plmt 
proceeded  to  the  district  which  embmoed  the  riv- 
ers la^aro,  Candiota,  and  Tiprre.  These  streams 
drain  the  whole  ooal-field,  and  run  into  one  of 
the  coast  lakes  by  which  the  Atlantic  is  entered 
from  the  port  of  San  Pedro,  and  thus  there  is  a 
natural  carriage-way  from  the  ocean  to  the  very 
heart  of  the  coal-field.  In  some  places  the  coal- 
beds  outcrop  over  miles  of  pampas,  and  are  sixt^*- 
five  feet  thick.  To  the  north  of  this  there  exist 
two  smaller  fields,  one  in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  said 
to  be  very  valuable,  and  the  other  in  San  Cata- 
rina.  The  discovery  must  prove  most  valuable  to 
the  Brazilian  Government,  which  annually  im- 
ports :^o  ),0;)1)  tons  of  coal  at  41)8.  per  ton.  From 
these  coal  fields  they  could  be  supplied  at  18s.; 
and  dep«>ts  could  also  Imi  cstablishe<l  for  the  sup- 
ply of  our  steamers  to  India  and  Australia.  The 
coal  is  said  to  be  as  f^xKl  as  any  from  British 
mines  ;  and  it  is  stated  it  has  been  tried  for  steam 
purposes  with  success,  althou;;h  it  does  not  an- 
swer so  well  for  onlinary  buruinf^.  It  has  been 
tried  for  g>u}  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  reported  to 
answer  well. 


to  be  called  the  Eagle,  in  honor  of  the  emperor, 
with  whose  arms  it  is  to  be  decorated.  Four  p- 
gantio  eagles  are  to  extend  their  wings  over  its 
vast  circumference.  The  wings  of  each  eagle 
measure  51  feet  in  extent.  The  circular  wicker 
car  is  1*2  feet  in  diameter.  A  stove  6  feet  in  di- 
ameter is  placed  in  the  centre,  which  is  to  heat 
the  air  by  which  the  balloon  is  to  be  raised. 
Twenty  people  may  sit  at  ease  in  the  car,  which 
is  to  bo  attjvched  to  the  balloon  by  chains  and  not 
by  ropes.  The  scams  of  the  balloon  are  not  less 
than  17  miles  long,  and  100  women  have  been 
employed  in  stitching  them  for  two  months.  The 
balloon  is  to  be  exhibited  at  the  Palais  de  Tlndug- 
tric,  but  it  cannot  be  fully  inflated,  as  it  would 
be  twice  as  high  as  the  building. 


Mr.  Pebkin  has  taken  out  a  patent  for  the  use 
of  arsenious  acid  as  a  mordant  for  the  now  famil- 
iar coal-tar  dyes.    The  pritited  or  dyeti  goods  are 
fixed  by  steaming,  and  washcfl  in  the  usual  roan- 
!  ner  to  separate  the  excess.     It  is  rem  irkable  that 
I  the  compound  of  arsenic  showed  some  such  im- 
I  portant  ends,  both  in  the  production  and  fixation 
of  these  colors. 


New  Giant  Ballook. — The  papers  mention 
that  a  huge  t>alloon  is  being  constructed  in  Paris, 


NrwsTFAn  Pbiobt. — Near  the  site^f  this  onoe- 
famous  place  there  have  been  discovered  the  por- 
tions of  a  statue  of  a  warrior  of  the  time  of  Henry 
III.,  iu  chain  mail  of  the  period  ;  an  ancient  fre^ 
stone  floor,  probably  of  an  ambulatory  ;  a  great 
quantity  of  window  tracery  of  the  14th,  sod 
some  jamb-shafts  of  the  18th,  oenturies. 
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PABT  v.— <:HAPTER  XVI. 
AT  THE  ABBBT. 

**  Who -said  that  Tony  Butler  had  come 
back?  "  said  Sir  Arthur,  as  they  sat  at  break- 
fast on  the  day  after  his  arrival. 

**The  gardener  saw  him  .last  night,  papa," 
said  Mrs.  Traflbrd  ;  **  he  was  sitting  with  his 
mother  on  the  rocks  below  the  cottage  ;  and 
when  Gregg  saluted  him,  he  called  out,  *  All 
well  nt  the  Ablxjy,  I  hope? ' " 

**  It  would  have  been  more  suitable  if  he 
had  taken  the  trouble  to  assure  himself  of  that 
fact  by  a  visit  here,"  said  Lady  Lyle.  **  Don't 
you  think  so,  Mr.  Maitland?" 

'*  I  am  disposed  to  agree  with  you,*'  said 
be,  gravely. 

**  Besides,"  added  Sir  Arthur,  "  he  must 
have  come  over  in  the  Foyle^  and  ought  to  be 
able  to  bring  me  some  news  of  my  horses. 
Those  two  rough  nights  have  made  me  very 
uneasy  about  them." 

'*  Another  reason  for  a  little  attention  on 
his  part,"  said  her  ladyship,  bridling;  and 
then,  as  if  anxious  to  show  that  so  insignifi- 
cant a  theme  could  not  weigh  on  her  thoughts, 
she  asked  her  daugliter  when  Mark  and  Isa^ 
bella  purposed  coming  home. 

**  They  spoke  of  Saturday,  mamma ;  but  it 
seems  now  that  Mrs.  Maxwell  has  got  up — 
or  soraelK)dy  has  for  her — an  archery  meeting 
for  Tuesday,  and  she  writes  a  most  pressing 
entreaty  for  me  to  drive  over,  and,  if  possible, 
persuade  Mr.  Maitland  to  accompany  me." 

<*  Which  Ibincerely  trust  be  will  not  think 
o£" 

**  And  why,  dearest  mamma?  " 

«*  Can  you  ask  me,  Alice?  flave  we  not 
pushed  Mr.  Maitland*s  powers  of  patience  far 
enough  by  our  own  dulness,  without  subject- 
ing him  to  the  stupidities  of  Tilney  Park? — 
the  dreariest  old  mansion  of  a  dreary  neigh- 
borhood." 

*'  But  he  might  like  it.  As  a  matter  of 
ezptTimental  ret^earch,  he  told  us  bow  he 
pat^M-d  an  autumn  with  the  Mandane  and  ate 
nothing  but  eels  and  wood-squirrels." 

<*  You  are  forgetting  the  prairie  rats,  which 
are  really  delicacies." 

**  Nor  did  I  include  the  charms  of  the  fair 
Clmcliinhontas,  who  was  the  object  of  your 
then  affections,"  said  she,  laughingly,  but  in 
a  lower  tone. 

**  So  then,"  said  he,  ••  Master  Mark  has 
been  playing  traitor  and  divulging  my  confi- 
dence.   The  girl  was  a  marvellous  horse- 


woman, which  is  a  rare  gift  with  Indim 
women.  I've  seen  her  sit  a  drop-leap— I'll 
not  venture  to  say  the  depth,  bat  certainlj 
more  than  the  height  of  a  man — with  h^ 
arms  extended  wide,  and  the  bridle  loose  tod 
flowing." 

**  And  you  followed  in  the  same  fiwhion?" 
asked  Alice,  with  a  roguish  twinkle  of  the  eje. 

<*  I  see  that  Mark  has  betrayed  me  til 
through,"  said  he,  laughing.  «'  I  own  I 
tried  it,  but  not  with  the  sucocss  that  socli 
ardor  deserved.  I  came  head-foremost  to 
the  ground  before  my  horse." 

**  After  all,  Mr.  Maitland,  one  is  not  obliged 
to  ride  like  a  savage,"  said  Lady  Lyle. 

'*  Except  when  one  aspires  to  the  hand  of 
a  savage  princess,  mamma.  Mr.  Maitland 
¥ras  ambitious  in  those  days.'* 

"  Very  true,"  said  he,  with  a  deep  sigh; 
*<  but  it  was  the  only  time  in  my  life  in  which 
I  could  say  that  I  sufibred  my  affections  to  bs 
influenced  by  mere  worldly  advantages.  She 
was  a  great  heiress ;  she  had  a  most  power- 
ful family  connection." 

'*  How  absurd  you  are !  "  said  Lady  Lyle, 
good-humoredly. 

*'  Let  him  explain  himself,  mamma ;  it  is  so 
very  seldom  he  will  condescend  to  let  us  lean 
any  of  his  sentiments  on  any  subject.  Let 
us  hear  him  about  marriage.'* 

« It  is  an  institution  I  sinoercly  vensfttts. 
Tf  I  have  not  entered  into  the  holy  estate  my- 
self, it  is  simply  from  feeling  I  am  ^  good 
enough.  I  stand  without  the  temple,  and 
only  strain  my  eyes  to  catdi  a  glimpse  of  the 
sanctuary." 

»>  Does  it  appear  to  yon  so  very  awful  and 
appalling,  then?  "  said  my  lady. 

"  Certainly  it  does.  All  the  effiirts  of  o« 
present  oiviliation  seem  directed  to  that  end. 
We  surround  it  with  whatever  can  inspiie 
terror.  We  call  in  the  Law  as  well  aa  the 
Church~we  add  the  Statutes  to  the  Litargy ; 
and  we  close  the  whole  with  the  most  de- 
pressing of  all  festivities — a  wedding-bmk- 
fast." 

''  And  the  Mandans,  do  thoj  take  a  man 
cheerful  view  of  matters?  "  asked  Alice. 

<'  How  can  you  be  so  silly,  Alice?  *'  erisd 
Lady  Lyle. 

' '  My  dear  mamma,  are  you  Ibrgettii^  whit 
a  marvellous  opportunity  we  enjoy  of  leani* 
ing  the  geography  of  an  unknown  sea,  ham 
one  of  the  only  Toyagen  who  has  ever  tnv- 
ersedit?" 
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**  Do  you  mean  to  go  to  Tilney,  Alice?  *'  a  hurried  Tisit  to  Mrs.  Butler;  for  in  talk- 
asked  her  mother,  curtly.  |  ing  over  old  friends  in  Scotland,  we  have 

'*  If  Mr.  Maitland  would  like  to  add  Mrs.    grown  already  intimate.'* 
Maxwell  to  his  curiositieB  of  acquaintance."  j     ''What  a  mysterious  face  for  such  small 

*4have  met  her  already.  Ithink  her  charm-  concerns!"  sai'd  Mrs.  Trafibrd.  **  Didn't 
ing.  She  told' me  of  some  port,  or  a  pair  of  you  say  something,  papa,  about  driving  me 
ooach-horses,  I  can't  be  certain  which,  her  over  to  look  at  tiio  two-year-olds?" 
late  husband  purchased  forty-two  years  ago ;  !  **Yes ;  I  am  going  to  inspect  the  paddock, 
and  Hhe  60  mingled  the  subjects  together,  that  and  told  Giles  to  meet  me  there." 
I  fancied  the  horses  were  growing  yellow,  and  '  **  What's  the  use  of  our  going  without 
the  wine  actually  frisky."  ,  Tony  ?"  said  she,  disconsolately  ;  **  he's  the 

**  I  see  that  you  fiave  really  listened  to  only  one  of  us  knows  anything  about  a  colt." 
her,"  said  Mrs.  Trafibrd.  "Well,  do  you  j  **I  really  did  hope  you  were  beginning  to 
consent  to  tlvji  visit?  "  j  learn  that  tl:«i  young  gentleman  was  not  an 

"  l)cli<];hted.  Tell  me,  by  way  of  paren-  essential  of  our  daily  IWe  here,"  said  Lady 
thesiH,  is  she  a  near  neighbor  of  the  worthy  Lyle,  haughtily.  "  I  am  sorry  that  I  should 
commodore  wipth   the  charming  daughters?   have  deceived  myself."  «. 

Gambler  Graham  I  think  his  name  is."  I      '*  My  dear  mamma,  please  to  remember 

"  Yes  ;  she  lives  about  twelve  miles  from  your  own  ponies  that  have  become  undriva- 
his  cottage :  but  why  do  you  ask?  "  ble,  and  Selim,  that  can't  even  bo  saddled. 

'*  I  have  either  promised,  or  he  fancies  I  Cregg  will  tell  you  that  he  doesn't  know 
have  promised,  to  pay  him  a  flying  visit."      |  what  has  come  over  the  melon-bed-  the  plants 

"  Another  case  of  a  savage  princess,"  whis-  look  all  scorched  and  withered;  end  it  vraa 
pered  Mrs.  Tmfford,  and  he  laughed  heartily  only  yesterday  papa  said  that  he'd  have  the 
at  the  concc^.  "  If  we  take  the  low  road —  schooner  drawn  up  till  Tony  came  back  to 
it's  very  little  longer  and  much  prettier — we  decide  on  the  new  keel  and  the  balloon  jib  !  " 
pass  the  cottage ;  and  if  your  visit  be  not  of  i  "What  a  picture  of  us  to  pref*ent  to  Mr. 
great  length — more  than  a  morning  call,  in  Maitland  !  but  1  trust,  sir,  that  you  know 
fiust — I'll  go  there  with  you."  |  something  of  my  daughter's  tnlent  for  czag- 

"  You  overwhelm  me  with  obligations,"  gcrated  destTiption  by  ibis  rime,  and  you  will 
■aid  be,  bowing  low,  to  which  she  replied  ^ot  set  us  down  for  the  incapablcs  she  would 
by  a  courtesy  so  profound  as  to  throw  an  air  exhibit  us."  Lady  Lyle  moved  haughtily 
of  ridicule  over  his  courtly  politeness.  away  as  she  spoke,  and  Sir  Arthur,  drawing 

^  Shall  we  say  to-morrow  for  our  depart-    ^r^*  Trafford's  arm  within  his  own,  said. 


ore,  Mr.  Maitland?" 

**  I  am  at  your  orders,  madam." 
'Well,  then,  I  11  write  to  dear  old  Aunt 


''You're  in  a  fighting  mood  to-day.     Come 
over  and  torment  Giles." 

There's  nothing  I  like  better,"  said  she. 


Maxwell—I  suppose  she'll  be  your  aunt,  too,  [  "  Let  me  go  for  my  hat  and  a  shawl." 
before  you  leave  Tilney  (for  we  all  adopt  a  !     '*And  I'm  off  to  my  letter- writing,"  said 


reLl.^on  BO  very  rich,  »«k1  without  an  beir) —  ;  Maitland. 

CBAPTiR  xvn. 
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What  a  calm,  still,  mellow  evening   it 


and  delight  her  by  saying  that  I  have  secured 
Mr.  Maitland,  an  announcement  which  will 
creat*;  a  flutter  in  the  neighborhood  by  no 
means  conducive  to  good  archery."  |  was,  as  Tony  sat  with  his  mother  in  the  «ioor. 

''TeW  her  we  only  give  him  up  till  way  of  the  ootUge,  their  hands  clapped,  and 
Wednesday,"  said  Lady  Lyle, '» for  I  hope  in  silence,  each  very  full  of  thought  indeed, 
to  havo  tlie  Crayshaws  here  by  that  time,  and  but  still  fuller  of  that  sweet  luxury,  the  sense 
I  shall  need  you  all  back  to  receive  them."     :  of  being  together  afler  an  absence— tht;  feel- 

*' More  beauties,  Mr.  Maitland,"  exclaimed  ing  that  home  was  once  more  home,  in  all 
Mrs.  Trafford.  <*  What  are  you  looking  so  that  can  make  it  a  centre  of  love  and  a£ko- 
giave  about  ?  "  i  tioo. 

«*  I  was  tbioking  it  was  just  possible  that  I  '"  I  began  to  think  you  vreren't  coming 
Imighi  be  called  away  suddenly,  and  that  back  at  all,  Tony,"  said  she,*' when  first  rou 
there  are  some  letters  I  ought  to  write ;  and  said  Tuesday,  and  then  it  was  Friday,  and 
last  of  all,  whether  I  shouldn't  go  and  make  then  it  came  to  be  the  middle  of  another 
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week.  <  Ah,  me ! '  said  I  to  the  doctor,  <  he'll 
not  like  the  little  cottage  down  amongst  the 
tall  ferns  and  the  heather,  after  all  that 
grand  town  and  its  fine  people.'  " 

«  If  you  knew  how  glad  I  am  to  be  back 
here,"  said  he,  with  a  something  like  chok- 
ing about  the  throat — "  if  you  knew  what  a 
different  happiness  I  feel  under  this  old  porch, 
and  with  you  beside  mo !  " 

**  My  dear,  dear  Tony,  let  us  hope  we  are 
to  have  many  such  CTcnings  as  this  together. 
Let  me  now  hear  all  about  your  journey,  for 
as  yet  you  have  only  told  me  about  that  good- 
hearted  country  fellow  whose  bundle  has  been 
lost.  Begin  at  the  beginning,  and  try  and  re- 
member everything." 

**  Here  goes,  then,  for  a  regular  report. 
See,  mother,  you'd  not  believe  it  of  me,  but 
I  jotted  nil  down  in  a  memorandum-}x)ok,  so 
that  there's  no  trusting  to  bad  memory — all's 
in  blnck  and  white." 

*•  That  was  prudent,  Tony.  I'm  really 
glad  that  you  have  such  forethought.  Let 
me  see  it." 

'*  No,  no.  It's  clean  and  clear  beyond  your 
reading.  I  shall  be  lucky  enough  iC  I  can 
decipher  it  myself.  Here  wo  begin  :  *  Albi- 
on, Liverpool.  Capital  breakfast,  but  dear. 
Wanted  change  for  my  crown-piece,  but 
chaffed  out  of  it  by  pretty  bar-maid,  who 
said  ' —  Oh,  that's  all  stuff  and  nonsense," 
said  he,  reddening.  **  *  Mail-train  to  London  : 
not  allowed  to  smoke  first  class;  travelled 
third,  and  had  my  'baccy.'  I  needn't  read 
all  this  balderdash,  mother;  TU  go  on  to 
business  matters.  Skeffy,  a  trump,  told  me 
where  he  buys  *  birds'-eye  '  for  one  and  nine 
the  pound  ;  and,  mixed  with  cavendish,  it 
makes  gmnd  smoking.  Skeffy  says  he'll  get 
me  the  first  thing  vacant." 

"Who  is  Skeffy?  I  never  heard  of  him 
before." 

**  Of  course  you've  heard.  lie's  private 
secretory  to  Sir  Harry,  and  gives  away  ail 
the  t>ffioe  jiatronnge.  I  don't  think  he's  five 
feet  five  high,  hut  he's  made  like  a  Hercules. 
Tom  Sjiyers  says  Skeffy 's  deltoid — that's  the 
muscle  up  here — is  finer  than  any  in  the  ring, 
and  he's  such  an  active  devil.  I  must  tell 
you  of  the  day  I  held  up  the  THmes  for  him 
to  jump  through  ;  but  I  see  you  are  impatient 
for  the  serious  things — well,  now  for  it. 

*•  Sir  Harry,  cruel  enough,  in  a  grand  sort 
of  overlx'aring  way,  told  me  my  father  was 
called  Watty.     I  don't  believe  it;  at  least 
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the  fellow  who  took  the  liberty  miut  bate 
earned  the  right  by  a  long  apprentioesbip." 

<*You  are  right  there,  Tony;  there  wot 
not  many  would  venture  on  it." 

<<  Did  any  one  ever  coll  him  Wat  Tartv, 
mother?" 

<'  If  they  had,  they'd  have  oaaght  one, 
Tony,  I  promise  you." 

<*  I  thought  80.  Well,  he  went  on  to  ny 
that  he  had  nothing  he  coald  give  me.  It 
was  to  the  purport  that  I  was  fit  for  nothing, 
and  I  agreed  with  him." 

"That  was  not  just  pmdent,  Tony;  the 
world  is  prone  enough  to  disparage  without 
helping  them  to  the  road  to  it." 

"  Possibly — but  be  read  me  like  a  book, 
and  said  that  I  only  came  to  him  because  I 
was  hopeless.  He  asked  me  if  I  knew  a 
score  of  things  he  was  well  aware  that  I  most 
be  ignorant  of,  and  groaned  every  time  I  said 
No !  When  he  said,  *Go  home  and  brush  op 
your  French  and  Italian,'  I  felt  as  if  heatid, 
*  Look  over  your  rent-roll  and  thin  your 
young  timber.'    He's  a  humbug,  mother.** 

**  O  Tony,  you  must  not  say  that !  " 

**  I  will  say  it ;  he's  a  humbug,  and  so  if 
the  other." 

"Who  is  the  other  you  speak  of?  " 

"  Lord  Ledgerton,  a  smartish  old  felUyw, 
with  a  pair  of  gray  eyes  that  look  through 
you,  and  a  mouth  that  you  can't  gue« 
whether  he's  going  to  eat  you  up  or  to  quii 
you.  It  was  he  that  said,  <  Make  Butler  a 
messenger.'  They  didn't  like  it.  The  oflke 
fellows  looked  as  sulky  as  night ;  but  Ibey 
had  to  bow  and  snigger,  and  say, '  Certainly, 
my  lord ; '  but  I  know  what  they  intend,  for 
all  that.  They  mean  to  pluck  me ;  that's  tba 
way  they'll  do  it;  for  when  I  said  I  was 
nothing  to  boast  of  in  English,  and  something 
worse  in  French,  they  grinned  and  exchanged 
smiJcs,  as  much  as  to  say, '  There's  a  rasper 
he'll  never  get  over.'  " 

"And  what  is  a  messenger,  Tony ?  '* 

"  He's  a  fellow  that  carries  the  despatches 
over  the  whole  world—at  least  wherever 
there  is  civilization  enough  to  have  a  minis* 
ter  or  an  envoy.  He  starts  off  from  Down* 
ing  Street  with  half  a  dozen  great  bags  as 
tall  as  me,  and  be  drops  one  at  Paris,  another 
at  Munich,  another  at  Turin,  and  perhaps 
the  next  at  Timbuctoo.  He  goes  full  speed 
— regular  steeplechase  pace — and  punches 
the  head  of  the  first  postmaster  that  dekji 
him ;  and  as  he  is  well  pud,  and  has  notb- 
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iDg  to  tbink  of  but  the  road,  the  life  isn't 
Buch  a  bad  one.*' 

"And  does  it  lead  to  anything — ^is  there 
any  promotion  from  it?  " 

"  Not  that  i  know,  except  to  a  pension  ; 
but  who  wants  anything  better  f  Who  asks 
for  a  jollier  life  than  rattling  over  Europe  in 
all  directions  at  the  queen's  expense  /  Once 
on  a  time  they  were  ill  snobs,  ar  the  same 
thing ;  now  they  are  regular  swells,  who 
dine  with  the  Minister,  and  walk  into  the 
Attaches  at  billiards  or  blind  hookey ;  for 
the  Docs  saw  it  was  a  grand  thing  to  keep 
the  line  for  younger  sons,  and  nave  a  career 
where  learning  might  be  led  out,  and  brams 
were  only  a  burden !  " 

'*  1  never  heard  of  such  a  line  of  life,"  said 
ahe,  gravely. 

**  I*  had  it  from  the  fellows  themselves. 
'Xbere  were  five  of  them  in  the  waiting-room, 
tossing  for  sovereigns  and  cursing  the  Srst 
clerk,  whoever  he  is ;  and  they  told  me  they'd 
not  change  with  the  i^'irst  ^Secretaries  ^f  any 
Legation  in  £urope.  But  who  iS  this, 
mother,  that  1  see  coming  down  the  hill  / — 
he's  no  acquaintance  of  ours,  I  think  / " 

"  Oh,  it's  Air.  Maitland,  Tony,"  said  she, 
in  some  coni'usion :  for  she  was  oot  always 
sure  in  what  temper  Tony  would  receive  a 
itranger. 

'*  And  who  may  Mr.  Maitland  be?  " 

*' A  very  charming  and  a  very  kind  person, 
too,  whoseacquaintancei  have  made  jince  you 
left  this  :  he  brought  me  books  and  lowers, 
and  some  geranium  slips ;  md,  better  than 
all,  bis  own  genial  company." 

*•  lie's  not  much  Df  a  sporlsman,  I  see — 
that  short  gun  he  carries  is  more  like  a  walk- 
ing-stick than  a  fowling-piece."  And  I'ony 
turned  his  gaze  seaward,  as  though  the  stran- 
ger was  not  worth  Ji  further  scrutiny. 

''  They  told  me  i  should  6nd  yon  here, 
madam,"  said  Maitland,  jis  he  came  forward, 
with  his  hat  raised,  and  a  pleasant  imile  on 
bis  face. 

*•  My  son,  sir,"  said  the  old  lady,  proudly 
— **  my  son  Tony,  of  whom  1  have  talked  to 
you." 

«  I  shall  be  charmed  if  Mr.  Butler  will 
allow  me  to  take  that  ploce  in  his  acquaint- 
ance which  a  sincere  interest  in  him  ^ves 
me  some  claim  to,"  said  Maitland,  approach- 
ing Tony,  intending  to  shake  his  hand,  out 
too  cautious  to  risk  a  repulse,  if  it  should  De 
meditated. 
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Tony  drew  himself  np  haughtily,  and  said, 
(( 1  am  much  honored,  sir ;  but  I  don't  see 
any  reason  for  such  an  interest  in  me." 

'*  0  Tony  !  "  broke  in  the  widow ;  but 
Maitland  interrupted  and  said,  ^*  it's  easy 
enough  to  3xplain.  Your  mother  and  my- 
self have  ^own,  in  talking  Dver  a  number 
of  common  friends,  to  fancy  that  we  knew 
each  other  long  ago.  It  was,  I  assure  you, 
a  7ery  iascinating  delusion  for  me.  i  learned 
to  recall  3ome  of  the  most  cherished  of  my 
early  fiends,  and  remember  traits  in  them 
which  had  been  the  delight  of  my  childhood. 
Pray  i:orgive  me,  then,  if  in  .such  a  company 
your  Ggure  got  mixed  up,  and  I  thought  or 
fancied  that  L  knew  you." 

Xhere  was  \  ("apid  eagerness  in  the  manner 
he  said  these  words  vhat  ocemcd  to  vouch  for 
their  tuncerity,  cmt  their  only  immediate  ef- 
fect was  to  make  Tony  very  ill  at  ease  and 
awkward. 

Mr.  Maitland  has  not  told  you,  as  he 
might  have  «;old  you,  Tony,  that  ho  came 
here  with  the  ofier  of  a  substantial  ijervioe. 
tie  Dad  heard  that  you  were  in  search  of 
some  pursuit  or  occupation." 

*•  Jt*ray,  madam,  I  entreat  of  you  to  say 
nothing  of  this  now  ;  wait  at  least  until  Mr. 
Butler  and  I  afiall  know  more  Dt'eacb  other." 

'•A  strange  sort  of  a  piece  you  iiave  there," 
said  i'ony,  in  bis  contusion,  for  hia  cheek 
vras  f  carlet  with  shame — "  something  be- 
tween in  old  dueiling-pistol  and  a  carbine." 

'*  it's  a  abort  Tyrol  ritie,  a  peasant's 
weapon.  It's  oota  very  comely  piece  of  ord- 
nance, but  it  is  very  true  and  easy  io  carry. 
i  Dought  it  fh)m  an  old  chamois-nunter  at 
Maltz ;  :ukI  I  carried  it  with  me  this  morn- 
ing with  the  hope  that  you  would  accept  it." 

''Oh,  1  couldn't  tbink  of  it ;  I  bog  you  to 
excuse  me.  I'm  much  obliged  ;  in  &ct,  I 
never  do^never  did — take  a  present." 

*•  itiat's  iarue,  bir.  Tony  and  I  bearoui 
narrow  means  >nly  because  there's  a  sort  of 
rugged  independence  in  our  uatures  that 
saves  as  tirom  craving  for  whatever  we  can 
do  without." 

**A  pretty  wide  catalogue  too,  I  assure 
you,"  iiaid  Tony,  laughing,  and  *t  once  re- 
covering »iis  wonted  fjood-uumor.  *'  We 
have  made  what  the  otnciais  call  che  extraor- 
dinaries  .ill  a  very  Kmali  ooiumn.  There  !  " 
cried  he,  tmddeniy ;  '*  is  the  uca-^uU  on  that 
point  of  rock  yonder  out  of  range  for  your 
nlle/" 
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« «  Nothing  near  it.  Will  you  try  ?  "  asked 
Maitland,  ofl'ering  the  gun. 

•*  I'd  rather  see  you." 

"  Tm  somethiug  out  of  practice  latterly. 
I  have  been  leading  a  town  life,"' said  Mait- 
land,  as  he  drew  a  small  eye-glass  from  his 
pocket  and  fixed  it  in  his  eye.  "  Is  it  that 
fellow  there  you  mean  ?  There's  a  far  bet- 
ter shot  to  the  left,  that  large  diver  that  is 
sitting  so  calmly  on  the  rolling  sea.  There 
he  is  again." 

"  lie's  gone  now — he  had  dived,"  said 
Tony ;  "  there's  nothing  harder  to  hit  than 
one  of  thcBe  birds — what  between  the  motion 
of  the  Bca  and  their  own  wariness.  Some 
people  eay  that  they  scent  gunpowder." 

**  That  fellow  shall !  "  said  Maitland  as 
he  fired  ;  for  jiiet  as  the  bird  emerged  from 
the  def)th  he  sighted  him,  and  with  one  flut- 
ter the  creature  fell  dead  on  the  wave. 

"A  splendid  shot — I  never  saw  a  finer  !  " 
cried  Tony,  in  ecstasy,  and  with  a  look 
of  honcBt  admiration  at  the  marksman. 
"  I'd  liavc  bet  ton — ay,  twenty — to  one  you'd 
have  mippcd.  I'm  not  sure  I'd  not  wager 
against  your  doing  the  same  trick  again." 

**  You'd  loPc  your  money  then,"  said  Mait- 
land ;'*  at  l(?aHt,  if  I  were  rogue  enough  to 
lake  you  u]>.'' 

**  You  must  be  one  of  the  best  shots  in 
Euro})e  then !  " 

**  No,  tlicy  call  me  the  second  in  the  Tyrol. 
Hans  Godri'l  is  the  first.  We  have  had 
many  matches  together,  and  he  has  always 
beaten  me." 

Tlic  pri'eoncc  of  a  royal  prince  would  not 
have  inspired  Tony  with  the  same  amount  of 
respect  as  these  few  words,  uttered  negli- 
gently an<l  <*arel<'ssly ;  and  he  measured  the 
speaker  from  h(^ad  to  foot,  recognizing  for 
the  first  time  liis  lithe  and  well-knit,  well- 
proiM)itione<l  figure. 

**  I'll  l»e  bound  you  arc  a  horseman  too !  " 
cried  Tony. 

*'Ify«)U  hadn't  praised  my  shooting,  I'd 
tell  you  that  I  ride  better  than  I  ehoot." 

**  How  I'd  like   to  have  a  brush    across 

country  with  you  !  "exclaimed Tony,  warmly. 

**What  (^sier? — what  so  eapy?      Our 

friend  Sir  Arthur  has  an  excellent  stable ; 

at  least,  there  is  more  than  one  mount  for 


men  of  our  weight,  I  suspect  Mark  Lyle 
will  not  join  us  ;  ]>ut  we'll  arrange  a  match — 
a  sort  of  home  steeplechaee." 
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«  I'd  like  it  well,"  broke  in  Toaj ;  '*  bat 
I  have  no  horses  of  my  owo,  and  FU  notridt 
Sir  Arthur's." 

<*  This  same  independenee  of  onn  has  ■ 
something  about  it  that  wont  let  oa  fieem 
very  amiable,  Mr.  Maitland,"  aaid  the  old 
lady,  smiling. 

<*  Pardon  me,  madam ;  it  has  an  especial 
attraction  for  me.  I  have  all  my  life  long 
been  a  disciple  of  that  school;  but  I  must  my 
that  in  the  present  case  it  is  not  applicable. 
I  have  been  for  the  last  couple  of  weeks  a 
guest  at  Lyle  Abbey,  and  if  I  were  asked 
whose  name  came  most  often  uppermost,  and 
always  in  terms  of  praise,  I  should  say — ^yoor 
son's." 

*<  I  have  met  with  great  kindness  from  Sir 
Arthur  and  his  fiimily,"  said  Tony,  half« 
sternly,  half-sorrowfully.  "  I  am  not  likely 
ever  to  forget  it." 

**  You  have  not  seen  them  since  your  re- 
turn, I  think,"  said  Maitland,  carelessly. 

**  No,  sir,"  broke  in  the  old  lady ;  **  my 
son  has  been  so  full  of  his  travels,  and  all  the 
great  people  he  met,  that  we  have  not  got 
through  more  than  half  of  his  adventures. 
Indeed,  when  you  came  up,  he  veas  just  tell- 
ing me  of  an  audience  he  had  with  a  Cabinet 
Minister — " 

'*P(K)h,  pooh,  mother!  don't  bore  Mr. 
Maitland  with  these  personal  details." 

'*  I  know  it  is  the  privilege  of  friendship 
to  listen  to  these,"  said  Maitland,  **and  I 
am  sincerely  sorry  that  I  have  not  such  a 
claim." 

**  Well,  sir,  you  ought  to  have  that  claim, 
were  it  only  in  consideration  of  your  own 
kind  oflTer  to  Tony." 

**0h,  pray,  madam,  do  not  speak  of  it," 
said  Maitland,  with  something  nearer  confu- 
sion than  so  self-possessed  a  gentleman  wai 
likely  to  exhibit.  **When  I  spoke  of  such  a 
project,  I  was  in  utter  ignorance  that  Mr. 
Butler  was  as  much  a  man  of  the  world  as 
myself,  and  far  and  away  beyond  the  reach 
of  any  guidance  of  mine." 

**What,  then,  were  your  intentions  regard- 
ing nic "?  "   asked  Tony,  in  some  curiosity. 

**  I  entreat  of  you,  madam,"  said  Maitland, 
eagerly,  *'  to  forget  all  that  we  said  on  that 
subject." 


*^  I  cannot  be  so  ungrateful,  sir.  It  is  bat 
fair  and  just  that  Tony  should  hear  of  your 
generous  plan.    Mr.  Maitland  thought  iie'd 
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just  take  you  abroad — to  travel  with  him — 
to  go  about  and  see  the  world.  He'd  call 
jou  his  Becretary/' 

«UiB  what!"  exclaimed  Tonj,  with  a 
burst  of  laughter.    «  His  what,  mother  ? ' ' 

"  Let  me  try  and  explain  away,  if  I  can, 
the  presumption  of  such  a  project.  Not  now, 
however,"  said  Maitland,  looking  at  his 
watch,  **  for  I  have  already  overstayed  my 
time ;  and  I  have  an  appointment  for  this 
evening — without  you  will  kindly  give  me 
your  company  for  half  a  mile  up  the  road, 
and  we  cnn  talk  the  matter  over  together.'* 

Tony  looked  hesitatingly  for  a  moment  at 
his  mother,  but  she  said,  *»  To  be  sure,  Tony. 
1*11  give  Mr.  Maitland  a  loan  of  you  for  half 
an  hour.     Go  with  him,  by  all  means.'** 

With  all  that  courtesy  of  which  he  was  a 
master,  Maitland  thanked  her  for  the  sacrifice 
she  was  making,  and  took  his  leave. 

*»You  have  no  objection  to  walk  fast,  I 
hope/*  said  Maitland ;  **  for  I  find  I  am  a  lit- 
tle behind  my  time.*' 

Tony  assented  with  a  nod,  and  they  stepped 
out  briskly — the  device  of  the  speed  being 
merely  assumed  to  give  Maitland  an  opportu- 
nity of  seeing  a  little  more  of  his  companion 
before  entering  upon  any  serious  converse. 
Tony,  however,  was  as  impenetrable  in  his 
simplicity  as  some  othere  are  in  their  depth  ; 
and  after  two  or  three  attempts  to  draw  him 
on  to  talk  of  commonplaces,  Maitland  said, 
abruptly  :  "You  must  have  thought  it  a  great 
impertinence  on  mv  part  to  make  such  a  pro- 
posal to  your  mother  as  she  has  juet  told  you 
of;  but  the  fact  was,  I  had  no  other  way  of 
approaching  a  very  difficult  subject,  and  open- 
ing a  question  which  to  her,  certainly,  I  could 
not  explain  myself  fully  upon.  I  heard  a 
good  deal  about  you  up  at  the  Abbey,  and  all 
that  I  heard  confirmed  me  in  the  notion  that 
you  were  just  the  man  for  an  enterprise  in 
which  I  am  myself  deeply  interested.  How- 
ever, as  I  well  knew,  even  if  I  succeeded  in 
inducing  you  to  become  my  comrade,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  have  a  sorb  of  narrative  which 
would  conceal  the  project  from  your  mother, 
it  occurrtMl  to  me  to  get  up  this  silly  idea  of 
a  secretaryship,  which  I  own  freely  may  have 
offended  you." 

•*  Not  off<'nded  ;  it  only  amused  me,**  said 
Tony,  good-])umoredly.  **  I  can't  imagine  a 
man  less  fitted  for  such  an  office  than  myself.** 

**  I'm  not  so  sure  of  that,**  said  Maitland, 
**  though  Tm  quite certaiuxitiwouid  b&avery 
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unprofitable  use  to  make  of  you.  Tou  are, 
like  myself,  a  man  of  action--on6  to  execute 
and  do,  and  not  merely  to  note  and  record. 
The  fellows  who  write  history  very  seldom 
make  it ;   isn't  that  true?  " 

«*  I  don't  know.  I  can  only  say,  I  don't 
think  I'm  very  likely  to  do  one  or  the  other." 

**  We  shall  see  that.  I  don*t  concur  in  the 
opinion,  but  we  shall  see.  It  would  be  rather 
a  tedious  process  to  explain  myself  fully  as  to 
my  project,  but  I'll  give  you  two  or  three  lit- 
tld  volumes." 

'*  No,  no ;  don't  give  me  anything  to  read  : 
if  you  want  me  to  understand  you,  tell  it  out 
plainly,  whatever  it  is." 

**  Here  goes  then,  and  it  is  not  my  fault  if 
you  don't  fully  comprehend  me ;  but  mind 
what  I  am  about  to  reveal  to  you  is  strictly 
on  honor,  and  never  to  be  divulged  to  any 
one.  I  have  your  word  for  this?'*  They 
pressed  hands,  and  he  continued.  **  There  is 
a  government  on  the  Continent  so  undermined 
by  secret  treachery  that  it  can  no  longer  rely 
upon  its  own  arms  for  defence,  but  is  driven  to 
enlist  in  its  cause  the  brave  and  adventurous 
spirits  of  other  countries—men  who,  averse 
to  ignoble  callings  or  monotonous  labor,  would 
rather  risk  life  than  reduce  it  to  the  mere* 
condition  of  daily  drudgery.  To  this  govern- 
ment, which  in  principle  has  all  my  sympa- 
thies, I  have  devoted  all  that  I  have  of  for- 
tune, hope,  or  personal  energy.  I  have,  in  a 
word,  thrown  my  whole  future  into  its  cause. 
I  have  its  confidence  in  return ;  and  I  am  en- 
abled not  only  to  offer  a  high  career  and  a 
noble  sphere  of  action,  but  all  that  the  world 
calls  great  rewards,  to  those  whom  I  may  se- 
lect to  join  me  in  its  defence.'* 

**  Is  it  France?  "  asked  Tony ;  and  Mait- 
land had  to  bite  his  lip  to  repress  a  smile  at 
such  a  question. 

**  No,  it  is  not  France,"  said  he,  calmly; 
**  for  France,  under  any  rule,  I'd  not  shed 
one  drop  of  my  blood." 

**  Nor  I  either  !  "  cried  Tony.  **  I  hate 
!  Frenchmen ;  my  father  hated  them,  and  taught 
I  me  to  do  the  same." 

•*  So  far  from  enlisting  you  to  serve  Franco, 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  in  the  cause  I 
i  speak  of  you'll  find  yourself  arrayed  against 
Frenchmen." 

i      ''All  right;  I'd  do  that  with  a  heart  and 
'  a  half;  but  what  is  the  State?  Is  it  Austria? 
I — is  it  Russia?" 
I     **  Neiiher.    If  you  only  give  me  to  bdieve 
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that  yoa  listen  favorably  to  my  plan,  you 
shall  bear  everything ;  and  I'll  tell  yon,  be- 
sides, what  I  fihall  offer  to  you  personally — 
the  command  of  a  company  in  an  Irish  regi- 
ment, with  the  certainty  of  rapid  advance- 
ment, and  ample  means  to  supply  yourself 
vith  all  that  your  position  requires.  Is  that 
sufficient?" 

<' Quite  so,  if  I  like  the  cause  I'm  to  fight 
for." 

'*  I'll  engage  to  satisfy  you  on  that  head. 
You  need  but  read  the  names  of  those  of  our 
own  countrymen  who  adopt  it,  to  be  convinced 
that  it  is  a  high  and  a  holy  cause.  I  don't 
suppoHc  you  have  studied  very  deeply  that 
great  issue  which  our  century  is  about  to  try 
— the  cause  of  order  versus  anarchy — the  right 
to  rule  of  the  good,  the  virtuous,  and  the  en- 
lightened, against  the  tyranny  of  the  unlet- 
tered, the  degraded,  and  the  base." 

"  I  know  nothing  about  it." 

<'  Well,  I'll  tax  your  patience  some  day  to 
listen  to  it  all  from  me;  for  the  present, 
what  say  you  to  my  plan  ?  " 

**  I  rather  like  it.     If  it  had  only  come 
last  week,  I  don't  think  I  could  have  refused 
it." 
.     "  And  why  last-week  ?  " 

<*  Because  I  have  got  a  promise  of  an  ap- 
pointment since  that." 

'*  Of  what  nature? — a  commission  in  the 
army?" 

'*  No,"  said  he,  shaking  his  head. 

*'  They're  not  going  to  make  a  clerk  of  a 
fellow  like  you,  I  trust  ?  " 

•♦  They'd  be  sorely  disappointed  if  they 
did." 

**  Well,  what  (tre  they  going  to  do  with 
you?" 

<*  Oh,  it's  nothing  very  high  and  mighty. 
I'm  to  be  what  they  call  a  queen's  messen- 
ger." 

«•  Under  the  foreign  office?  " 

"  Yes." 

<*  Not  bad  things  these  appointments — ^that 
10  to  say,  gentlemen  bold  them,  and  contrive 
to  live  on  them.  How  they  do  so,  it's  not 
very  easy  to  say ;  but  the  fact  is  there,  and 
not  to  be  questioned." 

This  speech,  a  random  shot  as  it  was,  hit 
the  mark,  and  Maitland  saw  that  Tony 
winced  under  it,  and  he  went  on. 

**  The  worst  is,  however,  that  these  things 
lead  to  notliing.  If  a  man  takes  to  the  law, 
he  dreams  of  the  great  seal,  or  at  leasC  of 
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the  bench.  If  be  be  a  soldier,  he  ifl  rare  to 
scribble  his  name  with  lieateoant-genenl 
before  it.  One  always  has  an  eye  to  the 
upper  branches,  whatever  be  the  tree;  hot 
this  messenger  afibir  is  a  mere  bosh,  which 
does  not  admit  of  climbing.  Laat  of  all,  it 
would  never  do  for  you." 

'<  And  why  not  do  for  me? "  asked  Tooy, 
half  fiercely. 

*'  Simply  because  yoa  could  not  reduce 
yourself  to  the  mere  level  of  a  piece  of  mecb- 
anism — a  thing  wound  up  at  Downing  Street, 
to  go  *•  down '  as  it  reached  Vienna.  To  yon 
life  should  present,  with  its  changes  of  tot- 
tune,  its  variety,  its  adventures,  and  its  re- 
wards. Men  like  you  confront  dangers,  hot 
are  always  conquered  by  mere  drudgery*  Am 
I  right?" 

**  Perhaps  there  is  something  in  that.'* 

**  Don't  fancy  that  I  am  talking  at  hamd; 
I  have  myself  felt  the  very  thing  I  am  telling 
you  of ;  and  I  could  no  more  have  began  life 
as  a  Cabinet  postboy,  than  I  could  bavo  taken 
to  stone-breaking."  ^  ^ 

«  You  seem  to  forget  that  there  is  a  dam 
of  people  in  this  world  whom  a  wise  proverb 
declares  are  not  to  be  choosers." 

<*  There  never  was  a  sillier  adage.  It  as- 
sumes that  because  a  man  is  poor  bo  mnsi 
remain  poor.  It  presumes  to  affirm  that  no 
one  can  alter  his  condition.  And  who  are 
the  successful  in  life?  the  men  who  hate 
energy  to  will  it — the  fellows  who  choon 
their  place,  and  insist  upon  taking  it.  Let 
me  assure  you,  Butler,  you  are  one  of  these, 
if  you  could  only  throw  off  your  humility  and 
believe  it.  Only  resolve  to  join  us,  and  Til 
give  you  any  odds  you  like  that  I  am  a  tnio 
prophet ;  at  all  events,  turn  it  over  in  your 
mind — give  it  a  fair  consideration  ;  of  couise, 
I  mean  your  own  consideration,  for  it  is  one 
of  those  things  a  man  cannot  consult  hie 
mother  upon ;  and  when  we  meet  again, 
which  will  not  be  for  a  few  days,  as  I  leare 
for  a  short  absence  to-morrow,  you'll  gife 
me  your  answer." 

«'  What  day  do  you  expect  to  be  back 
here?" 

*'  I  hope  by  Saturday ;  indeed,  I  can  safely 
say  by  Saturday." 

*'  By  that  time  I  shall  have  made  up  my 
mind.     Good-by." 

<'The  mind  is  made  up  already,**  mut- 
tered Maitland,  as  he  moved  away ;  **  I  have 
him." 
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CHAPTER  XYJll. 
0^  TDK  BOAD. 

A  QRBAT  moral ifit  and  a  profound  thinker 
has  left  it  on  record  that  there  were  few  pleas- 
antcr  sensations  than  those  of  heing  whirled 
rapidly  along  a  good  road  at  the  top  speed 
of  a  pair  of  posters.  Whether,  had  he  lived 
in  our  age  of  express-trains,  the  **rail*' 
might  not  have  qimlitied  tlic  judgment,  is  not 

00  sure.  One  thing  is,  however,  certiin  — 
the  charm  of  a  hrisk  drive  on  a  fine  breezy 
momin^i  along  a  bold  coast,  with  a  very 
beautiful  woman  for  a  companion,  is  ono  that 
belongs  to  all  eras,  independent  of  broad 
gauges  and  narrow,  and  deriving  none  of  its 
enjoyment  from  steam  or  science. 

Maitland  was  t«>  know  this  now  in  all  its 
ecstasy,  as  he  drove  off  iVom  Ljlo  Abbey  with 
Mrs.  Trafford.  There  was  8<.>mething  of  gala 
in  the  equipage — the  four  dappled  grays  with 
pink  roses  at  their  heads,  the  smartly-dressed 
servants,  and,  more  than  all,  the  lovely  wid- 
ow herself,  m(»«t  U'coniingly  dn^sscd  in  a  coe- 
tame  which,  hy  favor  of  the  climate,  could 
oombino  furs  with  lace — that  forcibly  struck 
faim  as  reseml>ling  the  accompaniments  of  a 
wedding  ;  and  he  smiled  at  the  pleasant  con- 
ceit. 

**  What  is  it  amuses  you,  Mr.  Maitland?*' 
said  she,  unable  to  repress  her  curiosity. 

*•  I  am  afraid  to  tell  you — that  is,  I  might 
have  told  you  a  moment  ago,  but  I  can't 
now." 

•'Perhaps  I  guess  it?"  , 

«*  I  don't  think  so." 

*•  No  matter ;  let  us  talk  of  something 
else.  Isn't  that  a  very  beautiful  little  l)ay? 
It  was  a  fancy  of  mine  once  to  build  a  cot- 
tage there.  You  Ciin  see  the  spot  from  here, 
to  the  left  of  those  three  n^cks." 

•*  Yes ;  but  there  are  walls  there — ruins, 

1  think." 

••  No,  not  exactly  ruins.  They  were  the 
oater  walls  of  my  intended  villa,  which  I 
abandoned  after  I  had  l)egun  it ;  and  there 
they  stand,  accusers  of  a  change  of  mind, 
aad  reminders  of  other  days  and  their  proj- 
ects." 

**  Were  they  very  pleasant  days,  that  you 
■igh  over  them,  or  are  they  sad  reminis- 
oenoes?" 

'*  Both  one  and  the  other.  I  thought  it 
would  be  such  a  nice  thing  to  retire  fmm  the 
world  and  all  its  vanities,  and  live  there  very 
aedudod  and  forgotten." 
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**  And  how  long  ago  was  this  ?  " 

**  Oh,  very  long  ago^fully  a  year  and  a 
half." 

**  Indeed !  "  cried  he,  with  a  well-feigocd 
astonishment. 

**  Yes,"  said  she,  resuming.  '*  I  was  very 
tired  of  being  flattered  and  feted,  and  wliat 
people  call  *  spoiled  ; '  for  it  is  by  no  means 
remembered  how  much  amusement  is  afford- 
ed to  thoso  who  play  the  part  of  *■  spoilers  ' 
in  the  wilfulness  and  caprice  they  excite; 
and  80  I  thought,  *  Til  show  you  all  how 
very  easy  it  is  to  live  without  you.  I'll  let 
you  see  that  I  can  exist  without  your  hom- 
age' " 

**  And  you  really  fancied  this?  " 

**  You  ask  as  if  you  thought  the  thing  in- 
credible." 

**  Only  difficult — not  impossible." 

**  I  never  intended  total  isolation,  mind. 
I'd  have  had  my  intimates,  say  two  or  three 
— certainly  not  more — dear  friends,  to  come 
and  go  and  stay  as  they  pleased." 

**  And  do  you  know  how  you'd  have  passed 
your  time,  or  shall  I  tell  you?  " 

Yes.  L#et  me  hear  your  version  of  it." 
In  talking  incessantly  of  that  very  world 
you  had  quittt^d,  in  greedily  devouring  all 
its  scandals,  and  canvassing  all  its  sins,  criti- 
cising, very  possibly,  its  shortcoinin;;s  and 
condemning  its  frivolities,  but  still  following 
with  a  wistful  eye  all  its  doings,  and  secretly 
longing  to  be  in  the  thick  of  them."' 

**  Oh,  how  wrong  you  are,  h»>w  totally 
wrong  !  You  know  very  little  about  him 
who  would  have  been  my  chief  adviser  and 
Grand  Vizier." 

**And  who,  pray,  would  have  K'cn  so  for- 
tunate as  to  fill  that  )K>8t?" 

**The  son  of  that  old  lady  to  whom  you  do- 
voted  so  many  mornings— the  playfellow  of 
long  ago,  Tony  liutler." 

** Indeed  !  I  imly  made  his  acquaintance 
yesterday,  and  it  would  be  rasli  t.>  s)>eak  on 
such  a  short  experience,  but  I  nray  Ihj  per- 
mitted to  ask  has  he  that  store  of  resjurces 
which  enliven  solitude?  is  he  so  full  of  life's 
experiences  that  he  can  afford  to  retire  from 
the  world  and  live  on  the  interest  of  his 
knowledge  of  mankind  ?  " 

*'  He  knows  nothing  whatever  of  what  is 
called  life — at  least  what  Mr.  Maitland  would 
call  life.  He  is  the  most  simple-hearted 
young  fellow  in  the  world,  with  the  flneet 
nature  and  the  most  generous." 
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"What  would  I  not  give  for  a  frieDd  who 
would  grow  80  cfitbusiaBtic  about  loc  !  " 

•*Aro  you  so  sure  you'd  deuerve  it?  " 

«*  If  I  did,  there  would  be  no  merit  in  the 
praise.  Credit  means  trust  for  what  one  may 
or  may  not  have.'* 

"Well  I  am  speaking  of  Tony  as  I  know 
him ;  and,  true  to  the  adage,  there  he  is, 
coming  down  the  hill.     Pull  up,  George." 

*'  Mr.  Butler's  making  me  a  sign,  ma'am, 
not  to  stop  till  I  reach  the  top  of  the  hill." 

The  moment  after  the  spanking  team  stood 
champing  their  bits  and  tossing  their  manes 
on  the  crest  of  the  ridge. 

•*  Coiue  here,  Tony,  and  be  scalded  !  "  cried 
Mrs.  Trnfford,  while  the  young  fellow,  instead 
of  approaching  the  carriage,  busied  himself 
about  the  horses. 

**Wait  a  moment  till  I  let  down  their 
heads.  How  could  you  have  sufiered  them 
to  come  up  the  long  hill  with  the  bearing- 
reins  on,  Alice?  "  cried  he. 

"So.  tlicn,  it  is  1  that  am  to  have  the 
scolding,"  Baid  nhe  in  a  whisper;  then  added 
aloud,  '"Come  here  and  beg  pardon.  I'm 
not  sure  you'H  get  it,  for  your  slianicful  de- 
sertion of  us.  Where  have  you  Ixien,  wr? 
and  why  have  not  you  reported  yourself  on 
your  return?" 

Tony  came  up  to  the  side  of  the  carriage 
with  an  attempt  at  swagger  that  only  in- 
creased his  own  confuMJon,  and  made  him 
blush  deeply.  No  sooner,  however,  had  he 
seen  Maitland,  of  whose  presence  up  to  that 
he  hud  been  ignorant,  thtin  he  grew  pale," 
and  had  to  steady  himself  by  catching  hold 
of  the  door. . 

*'  I  see  you're  ashamed,"  said  she;  **  but 
I'll  keep  you  over  for  sentence.  Meanwhile, 
let  me  present  you  to  Mr.  Maithind." 

'*  I  know  him,"  said  Tony,  gulj)ing  out  the 
wordy. 
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feigned  air  of  eevetitj — <*  but  mine  is  a  ( 
mand." 

'*  I  have  left  the  service — I  have  taken  mj 
discharge,"  said  he,  with  a  forced  laugh. 

**  At  least,  you  ought  to  quit  with  honop— 

not  as  a  deserter,"  said  she,  softly,  batndlj. 

'*  Perhaps  he  coald  not  truit  his  reeoln- 

tion,  if  he  were  to  sec  again  the  old  flag  he 

had  served  under,"  said  Maitland, 

'*  Who  made  you  the  exponent  of  what  I 
felt,  sir?"  said  he,  savagely — *•  I  don't  i^ 
member  that  in  our  one  single  oonvenatioB 
wo  touched  on  these  things." 

*'  Tony  !  "  cried  Alice,  in  a  low  voice,  full 
of  deep  feeling  and  sorrow — *•  Tony !  " 

*^  Good-by,  Alice ;  Fm  sorry  to  have  de- 
tained you,  but  I  thought — I  don*t  know 
what  I  thought.  Remember  me  to  BeU»— 
good-by  !  "  Ho  turned  away — then  Md- 
denly,  as  if  remembering  himself,  wheeled 
round  and  said,  **  Good-morning,  sir,"  with 
a  short,  quick  nod  of  his  head.  The  moment 
after  he  had  sprung  over  the  low  wall  at  the 
roadside,  and  was  soon  lost  to  view  in  the 
tall  ferns. 

*' How  changed  he  is!  I  declare  I  en 
scarcely  recognize  him,"  said  Mra.  TraflM, 
as  they  resumed  their  journey.  •*  Ue  ueid 
to  Ix)  the  gentlest,  easiest,  softest  of  all  nat- 
ures. Never  put  out — never  uruned  by  any- 
thing." 

'*  And  so  I*ve  no  doubt  you'd  have  fonad 
him  to-day  if  I  had  not  been  here." 
**  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 
<'  Surely,  you  remarked  the  sudden  chaop 
that  came  over  his  iiico  when  ho  aaw  me. 
lie  thought  you  were  alone.  At  all  eventiy 
he  never  speculated  on  finding  mo  at  yoor 
Bide." 

<'  Indeed  !  "  said  she,  with  an  air  of  half^ 
offbnded  pride ;  **  and  are  yon  reputed  to  be 
such  a  very  dangerous  person,  that  to  diiie 


Yes,"  chimed  in  Maitland,  '*we  made  out  with  you  should  inspire  all  this  terror?" 
acqiiaiiitance  yesterday  ;  and  if  Mr.  Butler  |  *'  I  don't  believe  I  am,"  said  Maitlaad» 
be  but  of  my  mind,  it  will  not  ha  a  mere  i  laughing;  '*  But  perhaps  your  rustic  friend 


pab8ing  knowledge  we  shall  have  of  each 
other." 

**  Get  in,  Tony,  and  come  a  mile  or  two 
with  UP.  You  know  all  the  short  cuts  in  the 
mountains,  and  can  get  Imek  easily." 

**  There's  the  short  cut  I  mean  to  take 
now,"  said  Tony,  sternly,  as  he  pointed  to  a 
path  that  led  down  to  the  bcashore.  **  lam 
going  home." 

**  Yes,  sir,"   resumed  she  with   a  well- 


might  be  pardoned  if  ho  thought  so." 

''  How  very  subtle  that  is!  Even  in  your 
humility  you  contrive  to  shoot  a  bolt  at  poor 
Tony." 

*'  And  why  poor?  Is  he  poor  who  ie  eo 
rich  in  defenders?  Is  it  a  sign  of  pover^ 
when  a  man  can  afibrd  to  dispense  with  all 
the  restraints  that  attach  to  others,  and  eaj 
and  do  what  ho  likes,  with  the  certainty  that 
it  will  be  all  submitted  to  ?    I  call  that  wealth 
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ntiboundcd,  at  least.  It  is  the  one  prize  that 
money  confers,  and  if  one  can  have  it  without 
the  dross,  I'd  say,  give  me  the  privilege  and 
keep  the  title-deeds," 

,**  Mr.  Maitland,"  said  she,  gravely,  "  Tony 
Butler  is  not  in  the  least  like  what  you  would 
represent  him.  In  my  life  I  never  knew  any 
one  so  full  of  consideration  for  others.'* 

**  Go  on,"  said  he,  laughing.  **  It's  only 
another  gold  mine  of  his  yuu  are  display- 
ing before  mo.  Uas  he  any  other  gifts  or 
graces?" 

**  lie  has  a  store  of  good  qualities,  Mr. 
Maitland  ;  they  are  not  perhaps  very  showy 
ones." 

**  Like  those  of  some  other  of  our  acquaint- 
ance," added  he,  as  if  6ni8hing  her  speech  for 
her.  **  My  dear  Mrs.  Trafford,  I  would  not 
disparage  your  early  friend — ^your  once  play- 
fcHow — for  the  world.  Indeed,  I  feci,  if  life 
could  he  like  a  half-holiday  from  school,  he'd 
be  an  admirable  companion  to  pass  it  with  : 
the  misfortune  is,  that  these  men  must  take 
their  places  in  the  common  tournament  with 
the  rest  of  us,  and  then  they  are  not  so  cer- 
tain of  making  a  distinguished  figure  as  when 
seen  in  the  old  playground  with  bat  and  ball, 
and  wicket." 

«'  You  mean  that  such  a  man  as  Tony  But- 
ler will  not  be  likely  to  make  a  great  career 
in  life?" 

Ilis  reply  was  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders. 

**And  why  not,  pray?"  asked  she,  de- 
fiantly. 

**  What  if  you  were  to  ask  Mark  this  ques- 
tion? Let  him  give  you  his  impressions  on 
this  theme." 

**  I  see  what  it  is,"  she  cried,  warmly. 
**  You  two  fine  gentlemen  have  conspired 
against  this  pfK)r  simple  boy ;  for  really,  in 
all  dealings  with  the  world,  he  is  a  boy  ;  and 
you  would  like  us  to  believe  that  if  we  saw 
him  under  other  circumstances,  and  with 
other  surroundings,  we  should  be  actually 
ashamed  of  him.  Now,  Mr.  Maitland,  I  re- 
sent this  supposition  at  once,  and  I  tell  you 
frankly  1  am  very  proud  of  his  friendship." 

**  You  arc  pushing  me  to  the  verge  of  a 
great  indiwretion  ;  in  fact,  you  have  made  it 
impossible  for  me  to  avoid  it,"  said  he,  seri- 
ously. **  I  niuKt  now  trustyou  with  a  secret, 
or  what  I  meant  to  l>e  one.  Here  it  is.  Of 
course,  what  I  am  al)out  to  tell  you  is  strictly 
to  go  no  further ;  never,  never  to  be  di- 
vulged.    It  is  partly  on  this  young  man's 
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account— chiefly  bo— that  I  am  in  Ireland. 
A  friend  of  mine — that  same  Caffitrelli  of 
whom  you  heard — was  commiseioned  by  a 
very  eccentric  old  Englishman  who  lives 
abroad,  to  h^arn  if  he  could  hear  some  tidings 
of  this  young  Butler ;  what  sort  of  person  be 
was ;  how  brought  up  ;  how  educated  ;  how 
disciplined.  The  inquiry  came  from  the  de- 
sire of  a  person  very  able  indeed  to  befriend 
him  materially.  The  old  man  I  speak  of  is 
the  elder  brother  of  Butler's  father;  very 
rich  and  very  influential.  This  old  man,  I 
suppose,  repenting  of  some  harshness  or  other 
to  his  brother  in  former  days,  wants  to  see 
Tony — wants  to  judge  of  him  for  himself — 
wants,  in  fact,  without  disclosing  the  rela- 
tionship between  them,  to  pronounce  whether 
this  young  fellow  is  one  to  whom  he  could 
rightfully  Ix^queath  a  considerable  fortune, 
and  place  before  the  world  as  the  head  of  an 
honored  house  ;  but  he  wants  to  do  this  with- 
out exciting  hopes  or  expectations,  or  risking 
perhaps  disappointments.  Now  I  know  very 
well  by  repute  something  of  this  eccentrio 
old  man,  whose  long  lifb  in  the  diplomatio 
service  has  mado  him  fifty  times  more  lenient 
to  a  moral  delinquency  than  to  a  solecism  in 
manners,  and  who  could  forgive  the  one  and 
never  the  other.  If  he  were  to  see  your  dia- 
mond in  the  rough,  he'd  never  contemplate 
the  task  of  polishing — he'd  simply  say,  *  This 
is  not  what  I  looked  for;  I  don't  want  a 
gamekcej)er,  or  a  boatman,  or  a  horse- 
breaker.'  " 

**OMr.  Maitland!" 

**  Hear  me  out.     I  am  representing,  and 

very  faithfully  representing,  another ;  he'd 

say  this  more  strongly,  too,  than  I  have,  and 

j  he'd  leave  him  there.     Now,  I'm  not  very 

certain  that  he'd  bo  wrong ;  permit  me  to 

finish.     I  mean  to  say,  that  in  all  that  re- 

I  gards  what  the  old  minister  plenipotentiary 

'  acknowledges  to  be  life,  Master  Tony  would 

I  not  siiine.     The  solid  qualities  you  dwelt  on 

so  favorably  are  like  rough  carvings ;  they 

'are  not  meant  for  gilding.     Now,  seeing  the 

I  deep  interest  you  and  all  your  family  take  in 

I  tuhis  youth,  and  feeling  as  I  do  a  sincere  re- 

i  gard  for  the  old  lady,  his  mother,  in  whose 

8.Kiety  I  have  passed  two  or  three  delightful 

]  morningH,  I  conceived  a  sort  of  project  which 

I  miglit  j)os8ihly  give  the  young  fellow  a  good 

:  chance  of  success.     I  thought  of  taking  him 

abroad  —  on    the   Continent — showing    him 

I  something  of  life  and  the  world  in  a  sphere 
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in  which  he  had  not  yet  Boen  it ;  letting  him 
Bee  for  himself  the  valae  men  set  upon  tact 
and  address,  and  making  him  feel  that  these 
are  the  common  coinag<j  daily  intercourse  re- 
quires, while  higher  qualities  are  title-deeds 
that  the  world  only  calls  for  on  emergen- 
cies." 

•*  But  you  could  never  have  persuaded  him 
to  such  a  position  of  dependence.'* 

**  Vd  have  called  him  my  private  secre- 
tary;  rd  have  treat^'d  him  as  my  equal." 

**  It  was  very  generous  ;  it  was  nobly  gen- 
erous." 

»*When  I  thought  I  had  made  him  pre- 
sentable anywhere — and  it  would  not  take 
long  to  do  so — I'd  have  contrived  to  bring 
him  under  his  uncle's  notice, — as  a  stranger, 
of  course  :  if  the  effect  were  favorable,  well 
and  good  ;  if  it  proved  a  failure,  there  was 
neither  disappointment  nor  chngrin.  Mre. 
Butler  gave  me  a  half  assent,  and  I  was  on 
the  good  road  with  her  son  till  this  morning, 
when  that  finlucky  meeting  has,  I  suspect, 
spoiled  everything." 

♦♦  But  why  should  it?" 

"  Why  should  anything  happen  as  men's 
passions  or  impulses  decide  it?  Why  should 
one  man  be  jealous  of  the  good  fortune  that 
another  man  has  not  won  ?  " 

She  turned  away  her  head  and  was  silent. 

**  I'd  not  have  told  you  one  word  of  this, 
Mrs.  Trafford,  if  I  had  not  been  so  sore 
pressed  that  I  couldn't  afford  to  let  you,  while 
defending  your  friend,  accuse  me  of  want  of 
generosity  and  unfairness.  Let  me  own  it 
frankly — I  was  piqued  by  all  your  praises  of 
this  young  man  ;  they  sounded  so  like  insid- 
ious criticisms  on  others  less  fortunate  in 
your  favor." 

•*As  if  the  great  Mr.  Maitland  could  care 
for  any  judgments  of  mine,"  said  she  ;  and 
there: was  in  her  voice  and  manner  a  strange 
blending  of  levity  and  seriousness. 

•'  They  are  tlie  j.udgments  that  ho  cares 
most  for  in  all  the  world,"  said  he,  eagerly. 
*»  To  have  heard  from  your  lips  one-half  the 
praise — one- tenth  part  of  the  interest  you  so 
lately  bestowed  on  that  young  man — " 

"Where  are  we  going,  George?  What 
river  is  tliis?  "  exclaimed  she,  suddenly. 

**  To  Tilney  Park,  ma'am ;  this  is  the 
lAme." 

**  But  it's  the  upper  road,  and  I  told  you 
to  take  the  lower  road,  by  CapUiio  Gra- 
ham's." 


"No,  ma'am  ;  you  "only  said  Tilney/* 

"  Is  it  possible?  and  didn't  yon  tell  him, 
Mr.  Maitland?" 

"  I  ?  I  knew  nothing  of  tho  road.  To  tell 
you  the  truth,"  added  he,  in  a  whisper,  "I 
cared  very  nttlc  where  it  led,  so  long  as  I  sat 
at  your  side." 

"  Very  flattering,  indeed  !  Have  wc  paned 
the  turn  to  the  lower  road  very  far,  Geoi^?  " 

"  Tes,  ma'am  ;  it's  a  good  five  miles  he- 
hind  us,  and  a  bad  bit  of  road  too^all  fresh 
stones." 

"  And  you  were  so  anxious  to  call  at  the 
cottage?  "  said  she,  addressing  Maitland  with 
a  smile  of  some  significance.  • 

"  Nothing  of  tho  kind.  I  made  some  aort 
of  silly  promise  to  make  a  visit  as  I  passed. 
I'm  sure  I  don't  know  why,  or  to  gratify 
whom." 

"  0  cruel  Mr.  Maitland — false  Mr.  Mait- 
land !  how  can  you  say  this?  But  are  we  to 
go  back? — that  is  the  question;  for  I  see 
George  is  very  impatient,  and  trying  to  make 
the  horses  the  same." 

"  Of  course  not.  Go  back?  it  was  all  the 
coachman's  fault — took  the  wrong  turning, 
and  never  discovered  his  blunder  till  we  were 
— I  don't  know  where." 

*•  Tilney,  George — go  on,"  said  she  ;  then 
turning  to  Maitland,  "And  do  you  imagine 
that  the  chnrming  Sally  Graham  or  the  fas- 
cinating RelK'cca  will  understand  such  flimsy 
exeuBcs  as  these,  or  that  the  sturdy  old  oom- 
modore  will  put. up  with  them  ?  " 

"  I  hope  so,  for  their  sakcs  at  least ;  for 
it  will  save  them  a  world  of  trouble  to  do 
so." 

"  Ungrateful  as  well  as  perfidious.  Toa 
were  a  great  favorite  with  the  Grahams. 
Bcok  told  me,  the  night  before  they  lefi  tbt 
Abbey,  that  you  were  tho  only  '  elegant ' — 
exquisite  she  called  it — she  ever  met  that 
wasn't  a  fool." 

"  The  praise  was  not  extravagant.  1  don't 
feel  my  cheek  growing  hot  under  it." 

"  And  Sally  said  that  if  she  had  not  seen 
with  her  own  eyes,  she'd  never  have  believed 
that  a  man  with  such  a  diamond  ring,  and 
such  w<)nd(Tful  pendants  to  his  watch,  could 
hook  an  eight-pound  salmon,  and  bring  him 
to  land." 

"  That  indeed  touches  me,"  said  be,  lay- 
ing his  hand  over  his  heart.  i 

"  And  old  Graham  himself  declared  to  mj 
father  that  if  one  of  his  girb  hild  a  fiuicj  thai 
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way,  thoagh  you  weren't  exactly  his  style  of 
man,  nor  precisely  what  he'd  choose — " 

**  Do  spare  me  !  I  beseech  you,  have  some 
pity  on  me  !  " 

*'  That  heM  not  set  himself  against  it ;  and 
that,  in  fact,  with  a  good  certificate  as  to 
character,  and  the  approved  guarantee  of 
respectable  people,  who  had  known  you  some 
years — " 

**  I  implore  you  to  stop !  " 

**  Of  course  Pll  stop  when  you  tell  me  the 
theme  is  one  too  delicate  to  follow  up ;  but, 
like  all  the  world,  you  let  one  run  into  every 
sort  of  indiscretion,  and  only  cry  halt  when 
it  is  too  late  to  retire.  The  Grahams,  how- 
'  ever,  are  excellent  people — old  G.  G.,  as  they 
call  him,  a  distinguiKhcd  officer.  He  cut  out 
Bomehody  or  something  from  under  the  guns 
of  a  Spanish  fort,  and  the  girls  have  refused 
— let  me  see  whom  they  have  not  refused : 
but  ril  make  them  tell  you,  for  we'll  cer- 
tainly cajl  there  on  our  way  back." 

The  malicious  drollery  with  .which  she 
poured  out  all  this  had  heightened  her  color 
and  given  increased  brilliancy  to  her  eyes. 
Instead  of  the  languid  delicacy  which  usually 
marked  her  features,  they  shone  now  with 
animation  and  excitement,  and  became  in 
consequence  far  more  beautiful.  So  striking 
was  the  change,  that  Maitland  paid  little 
attention  to  the  words,  while  he  gazed  with 
rapture  at  the  speaker.  * 

It  must  have  been  a  very  palpable  admira- 
tion he  bestowed,  for  she  drew  down  lier  veil 
with  an  impatient  jerk  of  the  hand,  and  said, 
"Well,  sir,  doesn't  this  arrangement  suit  you, 
or  would  yon  rather  make  your  visit  to  Port 
Graham  alone?** 

**  I  almost  think  I  would,"  said  he,  laugh- 
ing.    **  I  suspect  it  would  be  safer.'* 

*»0h,  now  that  I  know  your  intentions — 
that  you  have  made  me  your  confidant — you'll 
see  that  1  can  be  a  marvel  of  discretion.'* 

•*  Put  up  your  veil  again,  and  you  may  be 
as  maHgne  as  you  please." 

**  There !  yonder  is  Tilney,"  said  she,  has- 
tily, **  where  you  see  those  fine  trees.  Arc 
the  horses  distressed,  George?" 

"Well,  ma'am,  they've  had  enough  of  it.'* 

**  I  mean,  are  they  too  tired  to  go  round  by 
the  river-side  and  the  old  gate?  " 

**  It's  a  good  two  miles  round,  ma'am  ?  " 

**  Oh,  I  know  what  that  means,"  said  she, 
in  a  whisper.  **  If  there  should  be  anything 
amiss  for  the  next  three  months,  it  will  be 
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that  eruel  day's  work  down  at  Tilney  will  be 
charged  with  it.  Go  in  by  the  new  lodge," 
added  she  aloud ;  "  and  as  they  have  innu- 
merable carriages  here,  Mr.  Maitland,  I'll 
take  you  a  drive  over  there  to-morrow.  It's 
a  very  nice  thing,  isn't  it,  to  be  as  rich  as 
old  Mrs.  Maxwell,  and  to  be  always  play- 
ing the  part  of  *  Good  Fairy,'  giving /splendid 
banquets,  delicious  little  country  parties  to 
all  the  world ;  offering  horses  to  ride,  boats  to 
sail  in?  What  are  you  looking  at  so  fix- 
edly?" 

*»  I  think  I  recognize  a  conveyance  I  once 
had  the  happiness  to  travel  in.  Isn't  that 
the  Graham  equipage  before  us?  " 

**  I  declare  it  is!"  cried  she,  joyfully. 
"  0  lucky  Mr.  Maitland  !  they  are  going  to 
Tilney." 

As  she  spoke,  George,  indignant  at  being 
dusted  by  a  shambling  old  mare  with  long 
fetlocks,  gathered  up  his  team  in  his  hand, 
and  sent  them  "  spinning  "  past  the  lumber- 
ing jaunting-car,  giving  the  Grahams  only 
time  to  recognize  the  carriage  and  its  two  oc- 
cupants. 

CHAPTER  XIX. 
T0HT*8  TROUBLES. 

When  Tony  Butler  met  Mrs.  Trafford's  car- 
riage ho  was  on  his  road,  by  a  cross  path,  to 
the  back  entrance  of  Lyle  Abbey.  It  was 
not  his  intention  to  pay  a  visit  there  at  that 
moment,  though  he  was  resolved  to  do  so 
later.  His  present  errand  was  to  convey  a 
letter  he  had  written  to  Maitland,  accepting 
the  proposal  of  the  day  before. 

lie  had  not  closed  his  eyes  all  night  think- 
ing of  it.  There  was  a  captivation  in  its 
promise  of  adventure  that  he  felt  to  be  irre- 
sistible. He  knew  too  well  the  defects  of  his 
nature  and  of  his  intelligence  not  to  be  aware 
that,  in  any  of  the  ordinary  and  recognized 
paths  in  life,  he  must  see  himself  overtaken 
and  left  behind  by  almost  all.  What  were 
called  the  learned  professions  were  strictly 
debarred  to  him.  Had  he  even  the  nieanH 
for  the  study,  he  would  not  have  the  quali- 
ties to  pursue  them.  He  did  not  feel  that  lie 
could  take  willingly  to  a  trade;  as  little 
could  he  be  a  clerk.  To  be  sure,  he  had  ob- 
tained this  appointment  as  messenger,  hut 
how  disparagingly  Maitland  had  spoken  of 
it!  He  said,  it  is  true,  they  **  weren't  bad 
things  " — that  **  gentlemen  somehow  or  other 
managed  to  live  on  them  ;  "  hot  he  hinted 
that  these  were  gentlemen  whose  knowledge 
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of  life  had  taught  them  a  varietj  of  little 
accomplishments — such  as  wiiist,  billiards, 
and  ccarte — which  form  the  traffic  of  society, 
and  a  very  profitable  tn\ffic,  too,  to  him  who 
knows  a  little  more  of  them  than  his  neigh- 
bors. Worst  of  all,  it  was  a  career,  Mait- 
land  said,  that  led  to  nothing.  You  can  be- 
come an  **  old  mei?«cnger,"  if  you  live  long 
enough,  but  nothing  more ;  and  he  pictured 
the  life  of  a  traveller  who  had  lost  every  in- 
terest in  the  road  he  journeyed — who,  in  fact, 
only  thought  of  it  with  reference  to  the  time 
it  occupied — as  one  of  the  dreariest  of  all 
imaginable  things.  *  *  This  monotony, '  *  added 
he,  **  will  do  for  the  fellow  who  has  seen 
everything  and  done  everything — not  for  the 
fresh  spirit  of  youth,  eager  to  taste,  to  learn, 
and  to  enjoy.  A  man  of  your  stamp  ought 
to  have  a  wider  and  better  field — a  sphere 
wherein  his  very  vitality  will  have  fair  play. 
Try  it;  follow  it  if  you  can,  Butler,'*  said 
he;  **  but  I'm  much  mistaken  in  you,  if  you'll 
be  Ritisficd  to  sit  down  with  a  station  that 
only  makes  you  a  penny-postman  magnified." 
Very  few  of  us  have  courage  to  l)ear  such  a 
test  as  this — to  hear  the  line  we  are  about  to 
take,  the  service  we  are  about  to  enter,  the 
colony  we  are  about  to  sail  for,  disparaged, 
unmoved.  Tl-e  unknown  has  always  enougli 
of  terror  about  it  without  the  dark  forebod- 
ings of  an  evil  prophet. 

"  I  like  Maitland*s  project  better,"  said 
Tony,  after  a  long  night's  reflection.  <*  At 
all  events,  it's  the  sort  of  thing  to  suit  me. 
If  I  should  come  to  grief,  it  will  be  a  sad  day 
for  poor  mother ;  but  the  same  might  happen 
me  when  carrying  a  despatch-bag !  I  think 
he  ought  to  have  been  more  explicit,  and  Jet 
me  hear  for  whom  I  am  to  fight,  though  per- 
haps it  doesn't  much  signify.  I  could  fight 
for  any  one  but  Yankees!  I  think  I'll  say 
*  done.'  This  Maitland  is  a  great »  Don  ' — 
has  apparently  fortune  and  station.  It  can't 
be  a  mistake  to  sail  in  the  same  boat  with 
him.  I'll  certainly  say  *  done.'  "  With  this 
resolve  he  jumped  out  of  bed,  and  wrote  the 
following  brief  note  : — 

**  BuRNSiDE,  Tnesday  Marninff. 
**  Dear  Sir, — I'll  not  tnke  the  three  days 
you  gave  me  to  consider  your  ofR^ ;  I  accept 
it  at  once.  lours  truly, 

**  ToNv  Sutler. 
**  Norman  Maitland,  Esq.,  Lyle  Abbey.' 

**  I'll  have  to  write  to  Skeffy,"  said  he  to 
bimseif,  **  and  say,  You  may  tell  my  noble 
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patron  that  I  don't  want  the  mwpugtiiLip, 
and  that  when  next  I  eall  at  the  oflBce  1*11 
kick  Willis  for  nothing.  I  don't  eoppoee 
th^t  this  is  the  formal  way  of  resigning,  but 
I  take  it  they'll  not  bo  sorry  to  be  qnit  of  me, 
and  it  will  spare  the  two  old  coves  in  white 
cravats  all  the  trouble  of  having  me  plucked 
at  the  examination.  Poor  Skefify  wont  be 
•pleased,  though  ;  he  was  to  have  *  coached 
me  '  in  foreign  tongues  and  the  Rule  of  Three. 
Well,  I'm  glad  I'm  in  for  a  line  of  life  where 
nobody  asks  about  Colenso's  Arithmetic,  nor 
has  so  much  as  heard  of  Olendorrs  Method. 
Oh,  dear !  how  much  happier  the  world  muft 
have  been  when  people  weren't  so  confound- 
edly well-informed  !  so  awfully  brimful  of  all 
knowledge  as  they  now  are  !  In  those  pleas- 
ant days,  instead  of  being  a  black  sbeep,  I*d 
have  been  pretty  much  like  the  rest  of  the 
flock." 

The  speculations  on  this  topic— this  golden 
age  of  ignorance  and  bliss — occupied  him  all 
the  way,  ^  he  walked  over  the  hills  to  leave 
his  letter  at  the  gate-lodge  for  Mr.  Mnitland. 

Resisting  all  the  lodge-keeper *b  induee- 
ments  to  talk — for  he  was  an  old  friend  of 
Tony,  and  wanted  much  to  know  where  he 
had  been  and  what  doing  of  late,  and  why  be 
wasn't  up  at  the  Abbey  every  day  as  of  yore 
— Tony  refused  to  hear  of  all  the  sad  conse- 
quences that  had  followed  on  his  absence; 
how  the  **  two  three-year-olds  had  gone  bock 
in  their  training ;  "  how  "  Piper  wouldn't  let 
a  saddle  be  put  on  his  liack  ;  "  bow  the  oarp 
were  all  dying  in  the  neir  pond,  nobody 
knew  why — there  vrasevcn  something  wrong 
with  the  sun-dial  over  the  stable,  as  though 
the  sun  himself  hod  taken  his  departure  in 
dudgeon,  and  wouldn't  look  straight  on  the 
spot  since.  These  were,  with  many  more, 
shouted  after  him  as  he  turned  away,  while 
he,  laughing,  called  out,  '*  It  will  be  all 
right  in  a  day  or  two,  Mat.  I'll  see  to  cveiy- 
thing  soon." 

'<  That  I'll  not,"  muttered  be  to  himadf 
when  alone.  *'  The  smart  hunar— the  brave 
captain— may  try  his  hand  now.  I'd  like  to 
see  him  on  Piper.  I  only  wish  that  he  may 
mount  him  with  the  saddle  tightly  girthed ; 
and  if  he  doesn't  cut  a  somerset  over  his  head,. 
my  name  isn't  Tony  !  Let  us  see,  too,  what 
he'll  do  with  those  young  dogs ;  they're  wild 
enough  by  this  time !  I  take  it  he's  too  great 
a  swell  to  know  anything  about  gardening  or 
grafting— so  much  the  worse  for  mj  lady's 
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flower-plot !  There's  one  thing  I *d  like  to  he 
ahlo  to  do  every  morning  of  mj  life,**  thought 
he,  in  sadder  mood — "just  to  give  Alice's 
chestnut  mare  one  canter,  to  make  her  n^k 
flexible  and  her  mouth  light,  and  to  throw 
her  back  on  her  haunches !  And  then,  if  I 
coald  only  see  Alice  on  her!  just  to  see 
her  as  she  bends  down  oyer  the  mane  and 
pats  the  mare's  shoulder  to  coax  her  not  to 
buck-leap !  There  never  was  a  picture  that 
equalled  it !  the  mare  snorting,  and  with 
eyes  flashing,  and  Alice  all  the  while  caress- 
ing her,  and  saying,  *  How  silly  you  are, 
Maida !   come,  now,  do  be  gentle !  "' 

These  thoughts  set  others  in  motion — the 
happy,  happy  days  of  long  ago ;  the  wild, 
half-reckless  gallops  over  the  fem-clad  hills 
in  the  clear,  bright  days  of  winter — or  the 
still  more  delightful  saunterings  of  a  sum- 
mer's eve  on  the  seashore ! — none  of  them — 
not  one — ever  to  come  back  again.  It  was 
just  as  his  reveries  had  reaehcd  so  far  that  he 
caught  sight  of  the  four  dappled  grays — they 
were  Alice's  own — swinging  smoothly  along 
in  that  long,  easy  stride,  by  which  thorough- 
breds persuade  you  that  work  is  no  distress 
to  them.  It  was  only  as  they  breasted  the 
bill  that  he  saw  that  the  bearing-reins  were 
not  let  down — a  violation  of  a  precept  on 
which  he  was  inexorable;  and  he  hastened, 
with  all  the  speed  he  could,  to  catch  them  ere 
they  gained  the  crest  of  the  ridge. 

To  say  the  truth,  Tony  was  somewhat 
ashamed  of  himself  for  bis  long  absence 
from  the  Abbey.  If  it  were  not  ingratitude, 
it  bad  a  look  of  it.  They  knew  nothing  of 
what  had  passed  between  Mark  and  himself, 
and  could  only  pronounce  upon  his  con- 
duct as  flckleness,  or  worse;  and  he  was  glad 
of  ao  opportunity  to  meet  them  less  formally 
than  by  a  regular  morning  visit.  £ither 
Alice  and  her  sister,  or  Alice  alone,  were 
certain  to  be  in  the  carriage ;  for  Lady  Lyle 
was  too  timid  to  trust  herself  with  those 
**  grays;"  and  so  he  bounded  forward,  his 
beart  full  of  expectancy,  and  burning  once 
more  to  hear  that  voice  whose  very  chidings 
were  as  music  to  him. 

He  was  clotie  to  the  carriage  before  he  saw 
liaitland ;  indeed,  the  sight  of  Alice,  as  he 
drew  near,  had  ho  entranced  him  that  he  saw 
nothing  else  ;  but  when  his  eyes  did  fall  on 
ber  companion,  a  pang  slsot  through  him  as 
though  he  had  been  stabbed.  In  the  raging 
jealousy  of  the  moment  everything  was  for- 
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gotten  but  his  passion — his  hatred  of  that 
man.  He*d  have  given  his  right  hand  to  be 
able  to  hurl  at  him  a  mortal  defiance — to  have 
dared  him  to  the  death.  Indeed,  so  far  as 
the  insolence  of  his  stare  could  convey  his 
meaning,  it  declared  an  open  war  between 
them.  Nor  did  Maitland's  attitude  assuage 
this  anger  ;  he  lay  back  with  a  cool  assump- 
tion of  superiority — an  air  of  triumphant  sat- 
isfaction— that  seemed  to  say,  £ach  of  us  is  in 
the  place  that  befits  him. 

So  overcome  was  he  by  passion,  that  even 
Alice's  invitation  to  get  into  the  carriage 
sounded  like  an  outrage  to  his  ears.  It  was 
bitter  enough  to  cast  him  ofi*  without  making 
him  witness  the  success  of  another.  Mait- 
land's daring  to  apologize  for  him — to  ex- 
plain away  why  he  had  or  had  not  done  this, 
that,  or  t'other — was  more  than  his  endurance 
could  brook  ;  'and  as  he  hurried  away  from 
the  spot,  dashing  recklessly  down  cliff  and 
crag,  and  sprang  from  rock  to  rock  without  a 
thought  of  the  peril,  he  almost  accused  him- 
self of  cowardice  and  cold-bloodedness  for  not 
having  insulted  him  on  the  instant,  and,  by 
some  open  outrage,  forced  upon  him  a  quar- 
rel from  which  there  could  be  no  retreating. 
**  If  I'd  insulted  him  before  her,"  cried  he, 
**  he  never  could  have  evaded  me  by  calling 
me  an  angry  boy." 

**  I'll  have  no  companionship  with  him,  at 
all  events,"  said  he,  suddenly  checking  him- 
self in  his  speed  ;  **  he  shall  neither  be  leader 
nor  comrade  of  mine.  I'll  get  my  letter  l)ack 
before  it  reach  him."  With  this  resolve  ha 
turned  his  steps  back  again  to  the  Abbey. 
Although  he  knew  well  that  he  must  reacb 
the  lodge  before  they  could  return  from  their 
drive,  he  hurried  along  as  though  his  life  de- 
pended on  it.  The  keeper  was  out,  but  Tony 
dashed  into  the  lodge,  and  found,  as  he  ex- 
pected, the  letter  on  the  chimney ;  he  tore  it 
into  fragments,  and  turned  away. 

The  day  was  already  drawing  to  a  close  ai 
he  descended  the  little  path  to  the  Burnside, 
and  saw  his  mother  awaiting  him  in  the 
porch.  As  he  came  nearer,  he  perceived 
that  she  held  up  a  letter  in  her  hand.  **  Some- 
thing important,  Tony  dear,"  cried  she.  *•  It 
is  printed  at  top,  *  on  U.  M.'s  Service,'  and 
marked  *  Immediate '  underneath.  I  have 
been  very  impatient  all  the  day  for  your 
return." 

Although  Tony*s  mood  at  the  moment  did 
not  dispose  him  to  be  on  the  very  best  termf 
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with  the  world  at  large,  nor  even  with  him- 
self, he  felt  a  strange  sort  of  vainglorious 
glow  through  him  at  heing  addressed  on  a 
groat  Kquare-shaped  envelope,  "  On  Her  Maj- 
esty's Service,"  and  with  a  huge  seal,  the 
royiil  arms,  affixed.  It  imparted  a  sense  of 
self-importance  that  was  very  welcome  at 
such  a  moment.  It  was  a  spoonful  of  brandy 
to  a  man  not  far  from  fainting. 

With  all  this,  h*>.  didn't  like  his  mother  to 
see  how  much  this  gratified  or  intcrcst<^d  him : 
and  he  tossed  the  letter  to  one  side,  and  said, 
**  I  hope  the  dinner  isn't  fir  off;  I'm  very 
hungry." 

»*  It  will  be  on  the  table  in  a  few  minutes, 
Tony ;  but  let  us  hear  what  her  majesty  wants 
with  you." 

**  It's  nothing  that  wont  keep  till  I  have 
eaten  my  dinner,  mother;  at  all  events,  I 
don't  mean  to  inquire." 

**  I  suppose  I  may  break  the  seal  myself, 
then,"  said  she,  in  a  half-pique. 

**  If  you  like — if  you  have  any  curiosity  in 
the  matter." 

'*  That  I  have,"  said  she,  tearing  open  the 
envelope. 

«*  Why,  it's  nothing,  after  all,  Tony.  It's 
not  from  her  majesty  at  all.  It  begins  <  Dear 
Butler.'" 

"It's  from  Skcffy,"  cried  he,  taking  it 
from  her  hands,  *•  and  is  far  more  interesting 
to  me  than  if  it  came  from  the  premier." 

Mrs.  Butler  sat  down,  disappointed  and 
sad.  It  was  a  reminiscence  of  long  ago,  that 
formally  shaped  document,  with  its  big  seal, 
reminding  her  of  days  when  the  colonel — her 
colonel — used  to  receive  despatches  from  the 
War  Office — grave  documents  of  which  he 
seldom  npoke,  but  whose  importance  she  could 
read  in  the  thoughtful  lines  of  his  face,  and 
which  always  impressed  her  with  his  conse- 
quence. '*  Ah,  dear !  "  sighed  she,  drearily, 
— **  who  would  have  thought  it?  " 

So  is  it  very  often  in  this  same  world  of 
ours,  that  the  outsidcs  of  things  arc  only  sol- 
emn cheats.  The  orderly  who  terrifies  the 
village,  as  he  dashes  past  at  speed,  is  but  the 
bearer  of  an  invitation  to  dine.  The  ambas- 
sador's ])ag  is  filled  not  with  protocols  and 
treaties,  but  with  fish-sauce  or  pickled  wal- 
nuts ;  the  little  sack — marked  **  most  impor- 
tant''— heing  choke-full  of  Russian  cigar- 
ettes. Even  lawn  and  lawyers'  wigs  are 
occasionally  the  external  coverings  to  quali- 
ties that  fall  short  of  absolute  wisdom ;  so 
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that,  though  Mrs.  BaUer  cacliumed,  "Who 
would  have  thought  it?  "  one  moreeonyenAnt 
with  life  would  have  f«lt  less  sarprise  and 
1m8  disappointment.  A  laagh  from  Tony— 
almost  a  hearty  laughV-startled  her  frem  her 
musings.  •'  What  is  it,  Tony  dear?  "  asked 
she — **  what  is  it  that  amuses  you?  " 

**  I'll  read  it  all  for  you,  mother.  It's  from 
Skeffy,  and  you'd  think  you  heard  him  talk- 
ing, it's  so  like  him. 


**  *  F.  0.,  Sunday  Mifrmng. 

♦« «  Dear  Butler, — What  a  fright  you  have 
given  us  all,  old  fellow,  to  have  levanted  so 
suddenly,  leaving  your  traps  with  the  waiter, 
as  we  first  thought,  hut  as  we  afterwards  di#- 
covered  exchanging  them  with  one  Rory  Quin, 
who,  apparently  sorry  for  his  bargain,  came 
for  three  successive  mornings  to  the  hotel  to 
find  out  your  present  whereabouts.' 

'*  Do  you  understand  him,  mother  ?  '*  asked 
Tony  at  this. 

•*  Partly— go  on." 

He  resumed  —  »»*Rory,  however,  would 
seem  to  have  a  private  scrape  of  bis  own  to 
occupy  him  now,  for  I  found  to-day  that  a 
policeman  was  waiting  all  the  morning  to  ar- 
rest him,  of  which  he  seems  to  have  bad 
timely  notice,  for  he  did  not  appear,  and  '*  B. 
9C0"  says,  with  much  solemnity,  be  wont 
come  no  more.' " 

*'  What  does  that  mean,  Tony?  " 

'*  I  can  make  nothing  of  it.  I  hope  and 
trust  that  I  am  not  the  cause  of  the  poor  fol* 
low's  troubles.  I'll  write  about  this  at  c 
'  More  of  all  this,  however,  when  we 
which  I  rejoice  to  say  will  be  soon.  I  hate 
got  fourteen  days'  leave,  and  am  going  over 
to  your  immediate  neighborhood,  to  visit  an 
aunt,  or  a  cousin,  or  a  grandmother — if  she 
likes — a  certain  Mrs.  Maxwell  of  Tilncy ,  who 
has  lots  of  cash  and  no  one  to  leave  it  to— 
five  thousand  a  year  in  estate ;  I  don't  know 
what  in  the  Threes ;  and  is,  they  tell  me, 
weighing  all  her  relatives,  real  or  imaginaiy, 
in  the  balance  of  her  esteem,  to  decide  who 
is  to  be  the  lord  of  Tilney,  and  which  of  ns 
would  most  worthily  represent  her  name  and 
house.  Pi*eaching  for  a  call  is  nothing  to 
this — and  a  C.  S.  examination  is  cakes  and 
gingerbread  to  it.  Just  fancy  a  grand  oon- 
petitive  dinner  of  both  sexes,  and  the  old  Isdj 
watching  who  ate  of  her  favorite  dish,  or  who 
passed  the  decanter  she  *'  affectioned.'*  Inh 
agine   yourself   talking,  moving, 
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smiling,  or  blowing  your  nose,  with  ^Ye  thou- 
sand a  year  on  the  issue.  Picture  to  jour 
mind  the  tortures  of  a  scrutiny  that  may  take 
in  anything  from  your  complexion  to  y«ur 
character,  and  which,  though  satisfied  with 
your  morals,  might  discover  *'  something  un- 
pleasing  about  your  mouth." 

»*  *  Worst  news  of  all,  I  hear  that  the  great 
Norman  Maitland  is  somewhere  in  your  vi- 
cinity, and  of  course  will  bo  invited  wherever 
anything  is  going  on.  If  ho  cares  to  do  it,  I 
suppose  he*ll  cut  us  all  out,  and  that  the  old 
lady  would  rather  fancy  she  made  a  graceful 
exit  from  life  if  this  illustrious  swell  were  to 
play  chief  mourner  to  her.  By  the  way,  do 
you  know  the  man  I'm  tiilking  of?  He's  a 
monstrous  clever  fellow,  and  a  great  mystery 
to  boot.  I  know  him  very  slightly  ;  indeed, 
so  slightly  that  Tm  not  sure  he  knows  me. 

**  *  As  it  would  be  invaluable  to  me  to  have 
a  word  of  counsel  from  you,  knowing  nothing, 
or  next  to  nothing,  of  my  dear  relative,  I 
mean  to  start  directly  for  you  at  once,  and  have 
one  day  with  you  before  1  go  on  to  Tilnoy. 
Will  this  bore  you,  or  inconvenience  you? 
Is  your  houpc  full?  Most  bouses  are  at  this 
time  o'  year.*  ** 

At  this  Tony  laid  down  the  letter  and 
laughed  immoderately;  not  so,  however,  his 
mother.  She  turned  her  head  away,  ancj  sat, 
with  her  hands  closely  locked,  in  silence. 

**  Isn't  it  good? — isn't  it  downright  droll, 
mother,  to  ask  if  our  house  be  so  full  of  guests, 
we  have  no  room  for  another?  I  declare, 
though  it  has  a  sore  side  to  it,  the  question 
overcomes  me  with  its  adsurdity." 

**  That's  not  the  way  I'm  looking  at  it, 
Tony,"  said  bhe,  sadly. 

*  *  Bu  t  there's  no  other  way  to  look  at  it.  If 
one  can't  take  that  view  of  it,  one  would — " 
He  stopped  suddenly,  for  he  saw  the  old  lady 
lift  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes,  and  hold 
it  there.  '*  But  you  are  right,  mother,"  said 
he,  quickly.  **  To  l)ear  it  well  one  needn't 
laugh  at  it.  At  all  events,  what  answer  aro 
we  to  make  him?" 
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»*  Finish  the  letter  first." 

<'  Ah,  this  is  all  about  putting  him  up— 
anywhere — in  a  dressing-room  or  a  closet. 
*At  Carjscourt  last  year  they  had  nothing  to 
give  me  but  a  bath-room.  They  used  to  quiz 
me  about  sleeping  in  **  marble  halls,"  for  I 
lay  in  the  bath.'  " 

*»  He  seems  a  good-tempered  creature," 
said  the  old  lady,  who  could  not  repress  a 
laugh  this  time. 

<*  The  best  in  the  world ;  and  such  spirits ! 
I  wish  you  saw  him  do  the  back-somerset 
over  a  chair,  or  the  frog's  leap  across  a  table. 
For  all  that,  mother,''  said  he,  with  a  change 
of  tone,  **  he's  a  perfect  gentleman ;  and 
though  he's  very  short — only  so  high! — he 
looks  a  gentleman  too." 

<*  I  am  not  likely  to  forget  all  his  kind- 
ness to  you,  Tony,"  said  she,  feelingly.  "  If 
we  could  only  receive  him  suitably,  I'd  be 
Ijappy  and  proud  to  do  it ;  as  it  is,  however, 
the  man,  being  a  gentleman,  will  put  up  all 
the  better  with  our  humble  entertainment : 
so,  just  tell  him  to  come,  Tony  ;  but  tell  him 
also  what  he's  coming  to.  His  room  will  be 
pretty  much  like  the  bath-room,  and  the 
company  he'll  meet  afterwards  very  unliko 
what  he  saw  at  the  fine  house." 

*»  He'll  take  all  in  good  part,  or  I'm  much 
mistaken  in  him.  So  here  goes  for  the  an- 
swer : — 

**  *  Dear  Skeff, — We  live  in  a  cottage 
with  five  rooms.  We  have  one  maid-servant, 
and  we  dine  at  two.  If  you  have  courage  to 
face  all  this,  you'll  have  the  heartiest  of  wel- 
comes from  my  mother  and  your  sincere 
friend,  Tony  Butler. 

**  *  The  mail  will  drop  you  at  Coleraine,  and 
I'll  be  on  the  look-out  for  you  every  morning 
from  this  forward.' 

«<  Wont  that  do,  mother?"  asked  ho. 

*'  I  think  you  might  have  done  it  better  ; 
but  I  suppose  you  young  folk  understand  each 
other  best  in  your  own  fiishion,  so  let  it  be." 
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From  The  Spectator,  13  Feb. 
GENERAL  BUTLER  IN  NEW  ORLEANS.* 
Very  few  Englishmen  will,  vrc  fear,  con- 
descend to  read  a  eulogistic  life  of  General 
Benjamin  Butler.  Arriving  at  a  moment 
"when  the  country  was  sympathizing  fiercely 
with  the  South,  yet  half  ashamed  of  its  sym- 
pathy, his  famous  Order  28  at  New  Orleans 
gave  the  required  excuse ;  no  inquiry  was 
made,  no  defence  nlluwed,  but  General  Butler 
was  at  once  set  down  as  the  type  and  flower 
of  all  that  wan  evil  in  Yankee  training,  Yan- 
kee manners,  and  Yankee  disposition  towards 
its  foes.  The  Northern  friends  of -Beceesion 
caught  I)ack  the  cry  from  England,  General 
Butler  was  considered  a  safe  mark,  and  for 
months  he  was  attacked  as  the  incarnation 
of  spite,  despotism,  and  corruption.  It  was 
not  till  he  quitted  New  Orleans  that  a  reac- 
tion set  in,  and  even  now,  though  his  coun- 
trymen have  forgiven  him,  it  is  with  a  sense 
that  there  was  much  to  forgive,  which  has 
Btlrrcd  up  Mr.  Parton  to  this  biography.  It 
is  worth  reading  ;  for  Mr.  Parton  has  before 
him  a  character  which  he,  the  biographer  of 
Andrew  Jackson,  thoroughly  understands, 
and  thoutrh  he  writes  as  a  eulogist  he  is  so 
far  truthful  that  his  hero*s  acts  may  be  judged 
by  indifferent  readers  pretty  readily  from  un- 
conscious admissions.  General  Butler  ap- 
pears in  his  pages  very  much  what  his  por- 
trait would  indicate  —  a  stern,  efficient, 
straightforward  tyrant,  without  tho  smallest 
disposition  to  cruelty,  but  with  an  inflexible 
determination  to  make  his  own  cause  succeed, 
upright  as  a  politician,  and  personally  kind, 
but  witli  a  certain  crmrseness  of  fibre  in  bis 
moral  composition  offensive  to  men  of  more 
refined  or  softer  habits  of  thought.  For  in- 
stance, he  recommended  Mr.  Buchanan  to 
arrest  the  commiissioners  who  announced  tho 
vote  of  Bccewion  as  traitors,  and  try  them 
before  t!ie  Supreme  Court,  as  a  means  of 
testing  the  validity  of  the  ordinance.  Tho 
act  would  have  been  legal  enough,  the  Su- 
preme Court  being  tlie  one  tribunal  with 
power  to  decide  iKtween  a  State  and  the 
Union,  but  finer-nerved  men  felt  instinctively 
that  the  coniniirwioners  were  in  reality  men 
bearing    a    flag    of  truce,   and   that    their 

♦  "General  Sutler  in  New  OrlcauH."  History  of 
tho  Adiiiini^tiution  <  f  tlie  Department  of  tlie  (lulf 
in  the  Year  lhi;2  ;  witli  an  Account  of  tlio  Capture 
of  New  Orleans,  ami  a  Sketch  of  tho  Previous  Career 
of  tho  General,  Civil  and  Aiilitary.  I3y  James  Pur- 
ton.    New  York  :  Mixsou  Brothers.     18G4. 


arrest  would  be  considered  by  North  and 
South  a  gross  breach  of  honorable  faith. 
General  Butler  did  not  Bee  it|^and  replied  to 
the  indignant  question  of  Mr.  Ord,  *'  Would 
you  hang  us?  "  by  the  grim  joke,  •*  Certainly 
not,  unless  you  were  found  guilty."  That 
is  the  man  ;  always  efficient,  always  within 
tho  law,  but  obtuse  to  those  consideratioDi 
which  involve  a  mingling  of  morality  and 
taste ;  and  Jacobin  in  the  lengths  to  which 
he  would  carry  his  resolves. 

General  Butler  is  the  grandson  of  an  old 
soldier  of  the  War  of  Independence,  Captain 
Zephaniah  Butler,  of  Connecticut,  who  had 
fought  under  Geneml  Wolfe  at  Quebec,  and 
the  son  of  John  Butler,  of  New  Hampshire, 
who  enlisted  in  the  Toluntecrs  who  followed 
Jackson  at  NeW  Orleans.  Losing  Lis  fiitber 
at  an  early  age,  he  went  to  the  district  school, 
and  afterwards  to  Waterville,  a  Baptist  col- 
lege, where  a  student  was  expected  to  train 
himself  for  tho  ministry,  but  also  to  do  three 
hours*  manual  labor  as  a  contribution  towards 
his  expenses.  The  labor  was  expended  on 
chair-making,  and  the  professors  seem  all  to 
have  been  clergymen  of  the  very  narrowest 
typo.  Young  Butler,  however,  was  not  of  the 
lads  whom  professors  mould,  and  ho  grew  ap 
with  a  powerful  frame,  a  keen,  self-willed 
Yankee  spirit,  and  a  sense  of  half-eoom  for  al- 
most all  a1)ovo  him  of  which  wo  must  quote 
one  comic  and  characteristic  instance.  It  was 
the  custom  of  Waterville  to  compel  the  stu- 
dents to  attend  morning  prayer  by  a  fine, 
which  Butler,  being  exceedingly  poor,  felt  as 
a  hardship.  One  day  one  of  the  profeason 
preached  a  sermon  full  of  Jonathan  Edwards's 
theology. 

<'  1.  The  Elect,  and  the  Elect  alone,  will 
be  saved.  2.  Of  the  people  commonly  called 
Christians,  probably  not  more  than  one  in  a 
hundred  will  be  saved.  3.  The  heathen  haia 
a  better  chance  of  salvation  than  the  inhab- 
itants of  Christian  countries  who  neglect  tbeic 
ont^-tunitice.  Upon  these  hints  the  young 
gc'iTileman  spake.  He  drew  up  a  petitioo  to 
the  faculty,  couched  in  tho  language  of  no- 
found  respect,  asking  to  be  excused  from  far- 
ther attendance  at  prayers  and  sermons,  on 
tlie  grounds  so  ably  sustained  in  the  discourse 
of  the  preceding  "^Sunday.  If,  ho  said,  Um 
doctrine  of  that  oermon  was  sound,  of  which 
he  would  not  presume  to  entertain  a  doubt, 
he  was  only  preparing  for  himself  a  futura 
of  more  exquisite  anguish  by  attending  re- 
ligious services.  Uc  begged  to  be  allowed  to 
remind  the  faculty  that  the  church  in  whieb 
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the  qiermon  was  preached  had  usually  a  con- 
gregation of  six  hundred  persons,  nine  of 
whom  were  his  revered  professors  and  tutors; 
and  OS  only  one  in  a  hundred  of  ordinary 
Christians  could  be  saved,  three  even  of  the 
faculty,  good  men  as  all  of  them  were,  were 
inevitably  damned.  Ck)uld  he,  a  mere  stu- 
dent, and  not  one  of  the  most  exemplary,  ex- 
pect to  be  saved  before  his  superiors?  Far 
be  it  from  him  a  thought  so  presumptuous. 
Shokspeare  himself  had  intimated  tnat  the 
lieutenant  cannot  expect  salvation  before  his 
military  superior.  >iothing  remained,  there- 
fore, for  him  but  perdition.  In  this  melan- 
choly posture  of  afiJEiirs  it  beon.roo  him  to  be- 
ware of  heightening  his  futufo  torment  by 
listening  to  the  moving  eloquence  of  the  pul- 
pit, or  availing  himself 'of  any  of  the  privi- 
leges of  religion.  But  here  he  was  met  by 
the  college  laws,  which  compelled  attendance 
at  chapel  and  church  ;  which  imposed  a  pe- 
cuniary fine  for  non-attendance,  and  entailed 
a  loss  of  the  honors  due  to  his  scholarship. 
Threatened  thus  with  damnation  in  the  next 
world,  bankruptcy  and  disgrace  in  this,  he 
implored  the  merciful  consideration  of  the 
fitculty,  and  asked  to  be  excused  from  all  fur- 
ther attendance  at  prayers  and  at  church." 

The  professors  treated  this  cool  logic  as  ir- 
reverent, but  did  not  expel  the  logician,  who 
after  several  furious  contests  against  dog- 
matic theology  quitted  college,  **  weighing 
only  ninety-seven  pounds,"  but  resolved  to 
become  a  lawyer.  lie  went  first,  however,  on 
a  two  years*  cruise  to  the  cod  fishery  off  Lab- 
rador, an  occupation  which  completely  re- 
stored his  health,  and  then  returning  to 
Lowell,  read  law,  fought  the  mill-girl  suits, 
taught  in  a  school,  and  by  eighteen  hours' 
work  a  day  managed  to  keep  body  and  soul 
together.  A  Yankee  readiness  and  adroit- 
ness, a  keen  wit  and  inexhaustible  contentious- 
ness, soon,  however,  brought  him  practice. 
He  became  a  leading  barrister,  studied  every 
trade,  machine,  interest,  and  science  with 
which  he  came  in  contact;,  gradually  came  to 
be  regarded  as  the  soul  and  chief  of  the 
llunker  Democrats  of  Massachusetts,  i.e., 
Democrats  who  would  let  slavery  alone,  and 
was  the  Breckinridge  candidate  for  the  gov- 
ernorship of  the  8tate.  This,  when  the  war 
broke  out,  marked  him  out  for  command. 
He  claimed  ns  a  brigadier-general  of  militia 
to  lead  his  brigade,  and  Governor  Andrew, 
not  sorry,  perhaps,  to  be  rid  of  a  possible  ri- 
val, gave  him  the  commission.  We  have  no 
•pace  to  follow  General  Butler's  career  in 
Mltimore  and  Fortress  Monroe,  and  need 
only  mention  that  bis  counsel  was  always  for 
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decided  and  rapid  action,  and  that  the  famous 
expression,  **  Slaves  are  contraband  of  war," 
which  commenced  the  work  of  emancipation, 
was  his.  He  was  selected  to  commadll  the 
expedition  against  New  Orleans  as  the  only 
man  who  honestly  believed  it  could  be  taken, 
and  took  it,  greatly  assisted  by  Commodore 
Farragut,  commanding  the  attacking  fleet. 

New  Orleans,  however,  though  captured 
was  not  subdued.  The  city  had  been  for 
years  the  head-quarters  and  f(x:us  of  ail 
Southern  rowdyism.  An  immense  crowd  of 
**  loafers,"  many  without  regular  occupation 
or  means,  infested  the  streets,  controlled  the 
ballot-boxes,  nominated  the  judges,  selected 
the  police,  and  affected  to  rule  every  one  ex- 
cept a  few  immensely  wealthy  planters,  who 
governed  them  by  money .  These  ro wd  ies  had 
gradually  dissolved  society  till  New  Orleans 
bad  become  the  most  bloodthirsty  city  in  the 
world — a  city  where  every  man  went  armed, 
where  a  sharp  word  was  invariably  answered 
by  a  stab,  ana  where  the  average  of  murdered 
men  taken  to  one  hospital  was  three  a  day. 
The  mob  were  bitter  advocates  of  slavery, 
held  all  Yankees  in  abhorrence,  and,  guided 
by  the  astute  brain  of  Pierre  Soule,  whilom 
ambassador  to  Spain,  resolved  to  contest  with 
General  Butler  the  right  to  control  the  city. 
They  might  as  well  haye  contested  it  with 
Bonaparte.  The  first  order  issued  by  the 
general  indicated  a  policy  from  which  he 
never  swerved.  The  mob  had  surrounded  the 
St.  Charles  Hotel,  threatening  an  attack  on 
the  building,  then  the  gcneraPs  head-quar- 
ters, and  General  Williams,  commanding  the 
troops  round  it,  rep)rted  that  he  would  be 
unable  to  control  tne  mob.  **  General  But- 
ler, in  his  serenest  manner,  replied,  *  Give 
my  compliments  to  General  Williams,  and 
tell  him  if  he  finds  he  cannot  control  the  mob 
to  open  upon  them  with  artillery.'"  The 
mob  did  that  day  endeavor  to  seize  Jddge  Sum- 
mers, the  Recorder,  and  he  was  only  saved 
by  the  determined  courage  of  Lieutenant 
Kinsman,  in  command  of  an  armed  party. 
From  this  moment  the  general  assumed  the 
attitude  he  never  abandoned,  that  of  master 
of  New  Orleans,  intending  and  often  doing 
justice,  but  making  his  own  will  the  law. 
lie  at  first  retained  the  municipal  organiza- 
tion, but  finding  the  officials  incurably  hos- 
tile he  sent  them  to  Fort  Lafayette,  and 
thenceforward  ruled  alone,  feeding  the  peo- 
ple, re-establishing  trade,  maintaining  puulic 
order,  and  seeing  that  negroes  obtainca  some 
reasonable  measure  of  security.  Their  evi- 
dcnce  was  admitted,  **  Louiniana  having, 
when  she  went  out  of  the  Union,  taken  her 
black  code  with  her,"  the  whipping-house 
was  abolished,  and  aH  forms  of  torture  sternly 
prohibited.  That  he  was  occasionally  severe 
seems  certain,  buj^  not  so  certain  as  that  noth« 
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ing  but  severity  could  have  restrained  New 
Orleans.  Tiiere  never  was,  since  Gomorrah 
fell,  such  another  city.  We  have  spoken  of 
tne  rowdies,  these  were  the  respectables : — 

<*  A  lieutenant  searched  a  certain  house  in 
New  Orleans,  in  which  Confederate  arms 
were  reported  to  be  concealed.  Arms  and 
tents  were  found  stowed  in  the  garret,  which 
were  removed  to  that  grand  repository  of  con- 
traband articles,  the  Custom  House.  A  gen- 
tleman of  venerable  aspect,  with  long  white 
hair,  and  a  form  bent  with  premature  old 
age,  was  the  occupant  of  the  house  from 
which  the  arms  and  tents  were  taken.  In 
the  twilight  of  an  evening  soon  after  the 
search  tiio  moRt  fearful  screams  were  heard 
proceeding  from  the  yard  of  the  house,  as 
if  a  human  being  were  suffering  there  the 
utmost  that  a  mortal  can  endure  of  agony. 
A  sentinel  who  was  pacing  his  beat  near  by 
ran  into  the  yard,  where  he  beheld  a  hideous 
spectach;.  A  young  mulatto  girl  was  stretched 
upon  the  ground  on  her  face,  her  feet  tied  to 
a  stake,  her  hands  held  by  a  black  man,  her 
hack  uncovered  from  neck  to  heels.  The 
venerable  old  gentleman  with  the  flowing 
white  hair  was  scaled  in  an  arm-chair  by  the 
side  of  the  girl ;  at  a  distance  convenient  for 
his  purpose.  He  held  in  his  hand  a  power- 
ful horse-whip,  with  which  he  was  lashing  the 
delicate  and  sensitive  flesh  of  tlie  young  girl. 
Her  back  was  covered  with  blood.  Every 
stroke  of  the  infernal  instrument  of  torture 
tore  up  her  flesh  in  long  dark  ridges.  The  sol- 
dier, aghaKtat  the  sight,  rushed  to  the  guard- 
house, and  reported  what  he  had  seen  to  his 
sergeant,  and  the  sergeant  ran  to  head-quar- 
ters and  told  the  general.  General  Butler 
sent  him  flying  back  to  stop  the  old  mis- 
creant, and  ordered  him  to  bring  the  torturer 
and  his  victim  to  head-quarters  the  next 
morning.'* 

The  single  defence  offered  by  the  white- 
haired  old  gentleman,  who  had  in  the  mean 
while  pickled  the  girl's  back,  was  that  he  had 
a  right  to  do  as  he  liked  with  his  own  ser- 
vant. Butler  sent  him  to  Fort  Jackson 
where,  says  Mr.  Parton,  in  a  burst  of  that 
anger  which  a  man  does  right  to  feel,  **  I  am 
happy  to  say  he  died  within  a  month."  Still 
worse  stories  were  investigated  by  the  gen- 
eral, and  his  contact  with  slavery  seems  grad- 
ually to  have  worked  all  pro-slavery  tenets 
out  of  his  mind.  At  all  events,  he  levied  three 
regiments  of  colored  men,  compelled  the 
planters  to  treat  the  slaves  as  hired  freemen, 
so  subjugated  the  mob  that  New  Orleans  be- 
came as  safe  as  Boston,  and  while  feeding 
the  people,  made  the  city  healthy  by  a  well- 
devised  drainage.  No  one  after  reading  Mr. 
Parton 's  account  can  doubt  that  he  was  a 
benefactor  to  New  Orleans. 


There  remain  the  fear  great  obarees  agiinik 
General  Butler— the  execution  of  Mamford 
for  hauling  down  the  flag,  the  "  woman  or- 
der," the  treatment  of  Mrs.  l^hilipe,  and  pa>> 
sonal  corruption.  On  the  fint  charge  aoj 
soldier  who  reads  the  evidence  will  pronoanoe 
an  instant  acquittal,  Mumford's  act  being,  in 
truth,  the  final  attempt  of  the  mob  toofer- 
ride  the  authority  which  represented  law  and 
order.  On  the  second,  Mr.  Pbrton  has  not 
changed  our  opinion.  There  never  was  the 
slightest  intention  that  any  woman  should  be 
outraged,  but  the  wording  of  the  order  wu 
intended  to  place  any  woman  who  insulted 
the  Union,  i.e.,  displayed  strong  politiol 
feeling,  on  a  level  with  street-walkers,  and 
was  a  needless  insult,  betokening  grieTOoi 
want  of  tact,  judgment,  and  delicacy  of  feel- 
ing. It  succeeded,  like  every  other  measure 
of  General  Butler's,  and  his  troops  were  New 
Englanders  who  do  not  insult  women  ;  but  it 
was  discreditable  alike  to  him  and  to  (he  men 
whoso  irritation  at  female  contempt  induced 
him  to  issue  it.  In  the  case  of  Mrs.  Philips, 
the  general  must  l)e  pronounced  harsh,  aifc 
trary,  and  unjust.  She  had  laughed,  be 
said,  when  the  remains  of  a  Yankee  officer 
went  by,  a  mere  bit  of  woman's  spite  at 
worst,  and  one  which  she  strenuously  denied, 
and  the  general  sentenced  her,  in  an  order 
calling  her  a  bad,  dangerous  woman,  to  Ship 
Island.  She  was,  however,  allowed  a  servant, 
and  released  after  a  few  weeks'  detention. 
We  must  add  that  the  story  circulated  in 
London  by  Northerners  to  explain  the  act, 
an  attack  on  Mrs.  Philips's  chamctcr,  was  a 
blunder  made  also  in  New  Orleans,  a  very 
notorious  person  of  the  same  name  having 
been  mistaken  for  her.  Lastly,  as  to  the 
charge  of  corruption,  wo  can  give  no  decided 
opinion.  It  seems  proved  that  General  Bat- 
ler  never  in  any  case  of  any  kind  t*K>k  moner 
for  official  acts,  and  the  only  question  M 
whether  his  official  power  helped  his  lirotber 
to  the  accumulation  of  the  very  great  fortune 
which  Mr.  Parton  admits  ho  made  in  a  verj 
short  time.  Our  own  impression  is  that  the 
general  was  not  corrupt  in  the  ordinaiy  seme 
of  the  term,  but  that  with  his  usual  uhtuse- 
ness  to  the  finer  delicacies  of  life  he  did  not 
ohiect  to  his  brother  using  the  immense  eon- 
sideration  the  otmnection  gave  him  to  further 
his  own  speculations.  However  that  may  be, 
this  biography  leaves  on  our  minds  no  doubt 
that  the  Union  possesses  in  General  Butler  a 
man  of  rare  and  original  capacity,  extraordi- 
narily fitted  for  constructive  aduiinistration, 
and  without  any  tendency  to  cruelty,  though 
with  that  indifference  to  the  feelings  ufothen 
so  often  marked  in  very  strong  men.  Of  all 
the  men  who  fill  our  European  history  the 
one  ho  is  most  like— strangely  like— is  FM^ 
crick  the  Groat. 


THE  MOTHER  AND  HER  COLONIES. — THE  BAROMETER. 

THE  MOTHER  AND  HER  COLONIES. 

Messrs.  Editors  : — Finding,  tho  otiier  day 
in  a  rural  pastor *o  library,  a  copy  of  the  orig- 
inal history  of  the  **  Boston  Massacre,"  I  was 
struck  with  some  conjectures  in  whieh  the 
author  indulged  respecting  the  growth  of 
**  these  Colonies,"  and  their  prospecti?e  Talue 
to  the  British  Crown. 

As  they  come  down  to  1866, 1  thought  thoy 
might  well  occupy  a  place  in  your  secular 
columns ;  and  at  my  request  the  pastor's 
young  daughter  kindly  copied  them  for  me, 
and  for  you  and  your  readers. 

Yours,  J.  W.  0. 

Portland,  Fib.  2, 1864. 


EXTRACT. 

The  value  of  the  exports  from  Great  Britain 
to  the  Colonics  in  1766,  which  was  less  th^n 
in  1765,  stood  thus : — 


To  New  England, 
New  York, 
Pcn^lvania, 
Virginia  and  Maryland, 
Carolina, 


£409,642 
330,829 
327,314 
372,548 
296,732 


,  £1,737,065 

This  is  taken  from  «  The  Present  State  of 
the  Nation,"  in  which  there  is  an  account  of 
the  said  exports  for  tho  years  1765  and  1766 
only. 

Now,  supposing  the  ohserration  just,  that 
the  colonists  (whose  number  by  the  said  pam- 
phlet is  estimated  at  two  millions)  double 
every  twenty  years,  and  the  exports  from 
Great  Britain  to  the  colonists  should  increase 
in  that  proportion,  the  value  of  the  said  ex- 
ports and  the  number  of  the  colonists,  at  the 
end  of  five  such  periods  after  1766^  will  stand 
thus:— 

Vahu  of  Exforts, 

In  1766,  £1,737,065  for    2,000,000  of  Oolonists. 

1786,  S,47i,130  "     i,000,000              *' 

1R06,  6,Ui8,2C0  <<     8,000,000              " 

1826,  13,800,520  "    16,000,000             «' 

1846,  27,793,040  "   32,000,000              " 

1866,  65,586,680  «'   64,000,000             *' 

The  last-mentioned  numbers  are  so  large, 
that  it  is  likely  the  principles  on  which  they 
are  formed  may  be  called  into  question. 

Let  us,  therefore,  take  only  one-quarter 
part  of  these  numbers ;  and  then  the  value  of 
exports  from  Britain  to  the  colonists,  in  1866, 
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will  be  more  than  thirteen  millions  sterling 
for  sixteen  millions  of  colonists.  It  is  highly 
probable  by  that  time  there  will  be  at  least 
that  number  of  colon l3ts  in  the  British  Colo- 
nics on  this  continent.  Now,  in  case  there 
be  no  interruption  of  the  union  and  harmony 
that  ought  to  subsist  between  Great  Britain 
and  her  colonies,  and  which  it  is  their  mu- 
tual interest  should  subsist  and  be  maintained, 
what  good  reason  can  be  given  why  such  ex- 
ports should  not  bear  as  great  a  proportion  to 
tho  number  of  the  colonists  as  they  do  at  this 
time  ?  If  they  should,  the  value  of  such  ex- 
ports (which  will  be  continually  increasing) 
will  be  at  least  thirteen  millions  per  annum, 
— a  sum  far  surpassing  the  value  of  all  the 
exports  from  Great  Britain  at  this  day. 

In  what  proportion  so  vast  a  trade  with  the 
colonies  would  enlarge  the  other  branches  of 
her  trade ;  how  much  it  would  increase  the 
number  of  her  people,  the  rents  and  value  of 
her  lands,  her  wealth  of  every  species,  her  in- 
ternal strength,  her  naval  power,  and  partic- 
ularly her  revenue  (to  enhance  which  in  a 
trifling  degree  has  occasioned  tho  present  un- 
easiness between  her  and  the  colonies) ,  are 
matters  left  to  the  calculation  and  decision  of 
the  political  arithmeticians  of  Great  Britain. 
— JV.  Y.  Observer, 


TEE  BAROMETER. 
Many  private  persons  consult  the  barome- 
ter, and  see  it  daily,  and  are  surprised  to  find 
that  they  cannot  rely  on  its  indications,  es- 
pecially on  those  of  the  unscientific  wheel  ba- 
rometer, with  a  face  like  an  underdone  clock. 
The  fault,  however,  is  not  with  tho  instru- 
ment, but  with  those  who  use  it  improperly ; 
*'  th'  ap'ratus,"  as  Salem  Scuddcr  observes. 
*»  can't  lie."  A  few  words  on  the  practical 
use  of  the  weather-glass  may  be  useful.  It 
is  an  invaluable  fact,  and  too  often  over- 
looked, that  the  state  of  the  air  docs  not  show 
the  present  but  the  coming  weather,  and  that 
the  longer  the  interval  between  the  baromet- 
ric sign  of  change  and  the  change  itself,  tho 
longer  and  more  strongly  will  the  altered 
weather  prevail ;  so,  the  more  violent  the  im- 
pending storm,  the  longer  warning  does  it 
give  of  its  approach.  Indications  of  approach- 
ing change  of  weather  are  shown  less  by  tho 
height  of  the  barometer  than  by  its  rising  or 
falling.  Thus  the  barometer  begins  to  riso 
considerably  before  tho  conclusion  a  of  gale, 
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and  foretells  nn  hnproTcment  in  the  weather, 
thoug!i  the  mercury  may  still  stand  low, 
nevertheless,  a  8t(»dy  height  of  more  than 
thirty  inehes  is  mostly  indicative  of  fine 
weatlier  and  moderate  winds. 

Either  KteiidineHS  or  gradual  rising  of  the 
mercury  indieutcs  settled  weather,  and  con- 
tinued 6teadine«j  with  dryness  foretell  very 
fine  weather,  lasting  some  time.  A  rapid viui 
of  the  harometer  indicates  unsettled  weather ; 
a  gradual  fall  of  one-hundredth  of  an  inch 
per  hour  indicates  a  gradual  change  in  the 
weather,  and  moderate  rising  of  the  wind ; 
several  successive  falls  to  the  amount  of  one- 
tenth  of  an  inch,  indicate  a  storm  eventually 
but  not  a  sudden  one :  and  a  gale  if  the  (all 
continues.    These  storms  are  not  dangerous, 
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as  they  can  be  foretold ;  but  a  sudden  fall  one- 
tenth  of  an  inch  betokens  the  quick  approaeh 
of  a  dangerous  tempest.     Alternate  rising 
and  sinking  (oscillating)  indicates  unsettled 
and  threatening  weather.      When    the  ba- 
rometer sinks  considerably,  wind  and  rain  wiU 
follow — from  the  northward,  if  the  thermom- 
eter is  low  for  the  season ;  from  the  sooth- 
ward,  if  high.      For  observing  barometrie 
chances,  the  barometer  should  be  placed  at 
the  eye-level,  out  of  the  reach  of  sunshine 
and  of  artificial  heat,  as  of  fires,  and  out  of 
the  way  of  gusts  of  wind.     It  should  be  set 
regularly  twice  a  day  by  a  competent  person. 
A  card  should  bo  accessible  close  by,  and  oo 
it  should  be  registered  the  indication  at  each 
setting. — Chambers^s  Journal, 


Retardation  of  the  Respiration  of  Plants. 
^The  traD!«piration  of  water  through  a  plant  is 
very  remarkably  hindered  when  lime  or  potash 
arc  present  in  the  nbiiorbed  liquid.  This  £vct  was 
observed  by  ^t^•.  Lnwes,  in  1850,  and  brought 
ajpiin  nioiv  s*ri!viiigly  into  notice  by  Dr.  S:ichs, 
and  appi'jirs  cX  importance  in  the  theory  of  ma- 
nures. Dr.  Su^lh'e  experimented  on  plants, — viz., 
beans,  «in;».".hcs,  tobacco,  and  maize, — and  ob- 
served their  transpiration  with  weak  solutions  of 
nitre,  common  silt,  gypsum  and  sulphate  of  am- 
monia, plio><phate  and  silicate  of  potash,  sulphate 
of  lime  and  niM;rncrfia,  and  fi-ee  nitric  acid  and  free 
pota><h.  The  plas-i  ve.ssel  containing  the  plant 
and  solution  Avas  closed  around  the  stem  of  the 
plant  by  glass  plat(?s  and  cement,  so  that  no  loss 
of  water  eoiil.l  occur  except  through  the  plant 
itself.  The  result  wjls,  that  the  solutions  men- 
tionei],  excopt  that  of  free  nitric  acid,  uniformly 
ri'tanled  tran-<pir.ition,  to  a  degree  varying  from 
ten  to  ninety  por  cent,  while  the  free  acid  accel- 
erated it  in  a  c(trrc.«|K)nding  manner. 

As  tlie  pn^/csse.s  of  elalwiMtion — the  chemical 
anfl  strujtiuMl  metamorpliasea  within  the  cells  of 
the  plant — i-oiuiie  time  for  their  ^Kirformance,  a 
too  rapid  upward  ourrentof  liquid,  bydiluting  the 
juices,  might  measurably  interfere  with  the  as- 
similation of  llie  llxxl,  and  the  presence  of  a  re- 
tarding suUst mce  may  bo  no  less  useful  by  its 
regidating  influence  on  the  cii'culation  of  the 
water,  thin  by  eontributing  an  ingredient  neces- 
sary fur  the  finnation  of  the  substance  of  the 
pi  int  itself.  It  is  obvious  that,  if  anything 
adde«l  to  the  soil  retard  the  transpiration  of  wa- 
ter througli  vegftat'on,  a  given  store  of  hygix)- 
8eoi>ic  nioi:^ture  in  the  soil  w^ill  serve  the  nee<Js 
of  that  vegi'tation  longer.  Dr.  Sachs  found  that 
gypsum  exerted  the  greatest  effect  in  preventing 


loss  of  water ;  and  this  observation  gives  a  i 
tific  ground  for  the  opinion  long  maintuned  b^ 
farmers,  but  rejected  by  men  of  soienoe,  that 
gypsnm  has  the  influence  of  a  body  that 
moisture. 


Fertiuzing  Action  of  Gtpsum. — ^M.  Dshenin, 
in  a  paper  before  the  French  Academy,  has  given 
the  results  of  some  new  studies  oo  this  much  dis- 
cussed question.  His  results  do^jaot  corroborate 
the  idea  that  plaster  favors  the  production  of  ni- 
tre in  the  soil.  Ho  also  finds  that  gypsum  is 
without  influenoo  in  assisting  the  formaiionof 
ammonia,  and  unlike  caustic  lime,  does  not  fovor 
tlte  sx)lution  of  phosphates.  Observing  that  thoss 
crops  most  benefited  by  plastering  were  the  Ls- 
guminoji89,  which  contain  a  large  amount  of  pot- 
ash, he  sought  to  determine  whether  gypsum  es- 
crcised  any  solvent  effect  upon  this  substance  in 
the  soil.  A  variety  of  soils  wore  examined  in  their 
natural  state,  and  after  mixture  with  ten  per  eent 
of  gypsum  ;  this  large  quantity  being  employed 
to  bring  out  the  results  more  sensibly.  Some  of 
the  soils  were  also  limed,  but  while  in  the  plastered 
soils  a  decideil  quantity  of  potash  was  made  solu- 
ble in  cold  water,  in  the  limed  soils  no  such  eifeot 
was  produced.  M.  Deherain  considers  these 
experiments  fully  prove  that  gypsum  acts  bj  lib- 
erating potjish,  and  that  they  explain  why  wood- 
ashes  are  often  substitutcrl  for  plaster  with  advan- 
tage, for  they  afford  a  direct  supply  of  potash. 
The  reason  of  the  utility  of  sowing  plaster  on  the 
growing  crofw,  is  that  the  potash  is  rendered  sol- 
uble at  the  time  when  the  plant  can  take  it  np, 
and  it  is  not  therefore  washed  out  of  the  soil  as  it 
might  be  if  the  latter  were  not  oooupied  by  ven^ 
tation. 


IN    THE    PEIRJBUS. 


IN  THE  PEIIlfinS. 

A   BSTBRIB. 

The  young  moon^s  shadowy  line  of  silver  light 

Scarce  glitters  on  the  surface  of  the  deep  ; 
Orion's  gemlike  stars  shine  through  the  night, 
Far  spreading  o'er  the  blackness,  as  they 
creep 

Up  to  the  vaulted  height 

The  Pleiades  their  softening  glimmer  lend 
In  gentle  beauty  to  the  peaceful  scene  ; 

The  millions  of  the  Milky  Way  extend 

To  where  the  licavens  on  land  and  water  lean 
And  all  together  blend. 

The  tall  masts  taper  to  the  swarthy  sky. 
Rigid  as  Tvix)ught  in  iron,  shrouds  and  stays 

In  network  tracery  beguile  the  eye. 

Until  it  turns  bewildered  from  the  maze. 
To  watch  the  gray  clouds  fly. 

The  tidcless  sea  rocks  with  no  rippling  swell 

The  hup^e  nhips  borne  upon  its  gloomy  breast ; 
No  sound  di«<turbs  the  silence  save  the  bell 
Which  murks  the  hour  ;  and  answering  to  the 
rest. 
The  sentry's  cry.  All's  well  ! 

Around,  the  rooky  shore,  where  ruined  walls 
Tell  of  the  glory  which  has  passed  away. 

Now  didily  seen,  that  glorious  past  recalls, 
And  bids  the  fjtncy  for  a  moment  stay 

There,  where  the  moonlight  falls, 

Upon  yon  fl:it-topped  terraced  hill,  where  stood 

The  foremost  in  the  struggle  to  be  free  ; 
Where  ihrasybulus. quenched  in  tyrant's  bleed 
The  flames  that  swept  from  mountain  to-  the 
sea. 

And  reached  his  stronghold  rude. 

Or  where,  beyond  those  colored  lights  which 
guide 
The  modern  seamen  to  the  ancient  port, 
Tlio  Persian  galleys,  fiw  on  cither  side, 

Showe<l  their  fierce  beaks,  and  ranged  in  hos- 
tile sort. 
The  fate  of  battle  tried.  • 

Where  heroes,  Greeks,  for  homes  nnd  altars  bled; 

Where  Athens,  Corinth,  and  JEpna  strove  ; 
Where  quiiiled  the  barbarous  hordes  from  Asia 
led. 
Whilst  kings  looked  on,  and  from  the  heights 
above 
Saw  the  wide  rum  spread. 

And  all  around,  where  every  stone  might  tell 
Of  some  grand  deed  it  witnessed  in  its  prime. 

Ere  factious  demagogues  struck  freedom's  knell. 
Ere  fair-haired  soldiers  from  a  northern  clime 
Hailed  to  the  hours,  All's  well ! 

And  is  all  well,  when  in  a  land  like  this. 

These  midnight  watches  foreign  soldiers  keep? 
When  freedom,  order,  all  that  sacred  is. 
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From    Marathon,    where    ghostty    murmurs 
creep, 
From  ragged  Salamis, 

Flies  to  seek  shelter  with  a  foreign  power  • 

Trusts  for  its  .safety  to  a  fore  gn  fleet? 
When  violenoe,  robbery,  murder  darkly  lower  ; 
When  traitors    smile,   when   venal    flatteries 
cheat 
The  favorite  of  the  hour  T 

Was  it  for  this  that  in  the  days  of  yore 
Miltiodes  his  close-ranged  phalanx  hurled 

Against  the  Mede,  who  crossed  the  waters  o'er. 
To  conquer  fUmc  and  win  the  western  world. 
But  fell  upon  its  shore  ? 

Was  it  for  this  their  warriors  scorned  to  flee 

Before  the  Persian  from  their  chosen  ground  T 
For  this  disdained  as  slaves  to  bow  (he  knee. 
And  hemmed  by  countless  thousands,  myriads, 
round, 
Died  at  Thermopylae  ? 

Was  it  fbr  this  each  hero  dared  to  sell 

His  one  for  hundreds  of  his  foemen's  lives? 
That  now  his  children  should  not  shame  to  tell 
They  trust  as  surety  for   their  homes  and 
wives 
The  English  hail.  All's  well! 

Tet  all  is  well  where  England's  banner  waves. 
Where  stalwart  hearts  and  hands  uphold  the 
right ; 
That  flag  no  smiles,   no  help  from  strangers 
craves. 
But  boasts  its  glory  and  its  unscathed  might. 
E'en  whilst  it  danger  braves. 

Far  o*er  the  sea,  Tifrhcrever  man  can  roam. 
Where  ship  can  spread  its  sails  to  woo  the  wind. 

Wherever  prow  has  cleft  the  surging  foam. 
There  lives  some  glorious  history  to  bind 
Us  to  our  island  home. 

So  let  the  hours  pass  on  ;  strike  loud  the  bell. 
To  mark  how  time  unfettered  glides  along  \ 
And  let  the  echo  o'er  the  waters  sweH, 

Waking  the  night  with  tones  that,  dear  and 
strong. 

Foretell  our  lot— All's  well ! 

And  still,  whatever  course  our  f  itc  may  hold, 

I^eading  us  on  o'er  yet  more  distant  seas. 
Our  flag  shall  boast  its  glories  as  of  old. 
Dear  emblem  of  our  homes,   whihst  to  the 
breeze 
It  waves  each  haughty  fold. 

And  whilst  each  hoar  the  ringing  echoes  tell 
The  lapse  of  time  throughout  the  sleepless 
night. 
Still  shall  they  caU  ap  thoughts  that  Iots  to 
dwell 
Nobly  amid  the  post,  or  future  bright, 

With  trost  that  All  is  Well.  F 

— fVcser'f  Magazine, 
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TAKE    NO    STEP    BACKWARD. 


TAKE  NO  STEP  BACKWARD ! 


BA&ITESTLT     IN8CBIBED    TO    THE    THIRTY-EIGHTH 
CONGRESS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

I. 

Take  no  step  backward  !    The  eternal  Ages 

Look  down  upon  yon  fh>m  their  heights  sub- 
lime, 
Axid  witness  the  events  which  History's  pages 

Shall  cl:iss  among  the  noblest  of  all  time. 
Right  onward  !  now  the  path  of  duty  lieth, 

Though  it  may  lead  to  dangers  that  appall. 
"Right  onward  !  onward  !  "  Justice  sternly  cri- 
eth. 

And  Mercy  joins  with  Justice  in  the  call. 


Take  no  step  backward  !    Centuries  of  oppres- 
sion 

Are  culminating  *midst  our  Nation's  throes  ; 
And  wrong  that  might  have  stood,  with  fair  con- 
cession, 
Yields  to  the  force  of  self-inflicted  blows. 
The  hand  grown  horny  in  tho  lifelong  labor. 
That  clothed  and  pampered  those  who  held  it 
bound. 
Now  grasps  the  gun,  or  wields  the  flashing  sabre, 
And  wins  and  wears  its  honors  on  the  ground. 


Take  no  step  backward  !    Contraband,  or  chat- 
tel. 

Or  slave,  or  "person"  —  what  you  will  — 
they're  men; 
And  if  we  stand  or  fall  in  this  dread  battle, 

Qop  leads  the  bondman  fi-om  his  thrall  again. 
The  pillar  of  a  cloud  by  day  is  h  izing 

Tho  atmcsphcrc  where'er  tho  battles  lie  : 
The  pillar  of  a  fire  by  night  is  blazing 

Where  conflagration  pamtsyon  Southern  skies. 


Take  no  step  backward  !    Yo  have  sorely  smit- 
ten, 

At  hip  and  thigh,  the  Evil  and  the  Wrong. 
Whatyc  hivosa-d,  now  verify  !  what  written. 

Seal  witl\  the  seal  of  action,  broad  and  strong. 
Be  not  alarmed  at  apparitions  dire 

Of  flaming  swordi  that  liurtlo  into  view : 
The  element  that  purifies  is  fire  : 

Pass  firmly  in,  and  resolutely  through. 


Take  no  stop  backward !    Ye,  whom  God  now 
uses 
To  solve  the  problems  of  Man's  destiny. 
To  rectify  h-s  wron<]«j,  right  his  abuses, 

Tho  graul  accomplishment  yo  may  not  see : 
But  in  the  future — in  tho  yeiirs  of  glory 
That  peace  restore-.l  shall    bring    our  land 
again — 
Your  names  shall  glitter  in  the  noblest  story 

That  celebrates  the  deeds  of  noblest  men. 
Kentucky,  Jim.  8, 18G4. 

W.  D.  0. 
^Tribune, 


CEDANT  ABMA  TOGA 

The  ladye  mused  at  her  Uttiee  high. 
Watching  the  summer  moon  sail  by. 

And  counting  tho  sighs  of  the  ae*  : 
"  Weak  heart  of  mine  !  wilt  thou  not  aaj^ 
Which  of  the  twain  that  wooed  to-dsry 

Is  nearer  and  dearer  to  thee !  " 


First  came  the  Baron  of  rank  and  moe» 
Stalwart  of  limb,  and  ruddy  of  face. 

With  brown  eyes,  frank  and  true  ; 
The  lightest  foot  in  a  saraband. 
The  starkest  grip  on  axe  or  brand. 
And  ever  he  roJe  at  tho  king's  right  hand. 

When  the  L!on -Heart's  trumpets  blew. 
Merry  his  halloo  in  good  greenwood. 

When  the  red  stag  stood  at  bay  ; 
But  cheerier  yet  his  war-cry  rose 
Over  the  clangor  of  changing,  blows. 
Over  the  rattle  of  barbed  steeds. 
When  his  mace  m:u]e  tall  crests  bead  like 

In  the  heart  of  the  mad  melee. 

Next  came  the  Clerk,  so  meek  of  speeoh, 
Learne:!  in  lore,  that  sages  teach 

In  their  schools  beyond  tho  seas  ; 
His  form  had  iho  grace  of  the  willow  fhul. 
And  over  his  cheek,  toil- worn  and  pale, 
Tho  dark  .  'vsks  drooped  like  a  silken  veil ; 
But  whon^'tie  spoke,  or  when  be  sung, 
'Twas  as 'though  the  south  wind  had  gtvift  ft 
tongue 

To  leaves  of  whispering  trees. 


One  night  Earl  Baldwin  feasted  free, 
Ilispyo  was  bright  with  the  malvoisie. 

And  flushed  his  chock  with  pride  ; 
The  pulses  of  his  liegemen  all 
I/3apt  up,  as  to  a  clarion  call. 
As  he  rose  in  his  p'.ace,  and  cried, 
"  Pledge  mo  to  Edith  of  Brentholme*s 

Fair  luck  to  the  morrow's  bride !  *' 


Tlie  level  ray  of  a  morning  sun 
Glinted  on  spear-hcad  and  morion 

As  the  train  of  the  bridegroom  gay 
Reined  up  at  the  gate  of  on  ^mpty  towei^— 
Ano'.her  bad  plucked  the  passion  flower 

Before  the  east  wm  gray  : 
Till  their  spurs  dropped  blood,  th^  prrouud  the 

chaso ; 
But,  north  or  south,  they  found  no  traoe 

Of  tho  bride  that  had  gone  astray  ; 
For  the  scholar*s  voice,  deep-toned  and  clear. 
Was  murmuring  low  in  Edith's  ear. 
As  she  blushed,  rose-red,  betwixt  lore  *^d  ftgr 

On  the  eve  of  their  weddiog-daj. 

Old  tales,  if  minstrel's  rede  spake  sooth. 
And  women*s  lips,  woukl  they  own  the  truth. 

The  riddle  might  reveal : 
The  silver  tongue,  since  the  world  WM  joong^ 

Is  stronger  than  sword  of  steeL 

G.  L. 

— Fra$er^$  Magazine, 
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"FAR  AWAY." 
•*  The  land  that  ia  very  far  off."— Isaiah  33 ;  17. 

Upon  the  shore 

Of  Evermoro 
We  sport  like  children  at  their  play  : 

And  gather  shells 

Where  sinks  and  swells 
The  mighty  sea  from  far  away. 


Upon  that  beach, 

Nor  voice  iwir  speech 
Doth  thinj^s  intelligible  say; 

But  I  h rough  our  souls 

A  whi»iK?r  i-olls 
That  comes*  to  us  from  far  away. 


Into  our  ears 

The  voice  of  years 
ComeftdwjKT,  deeper,  day  by  day; 

We  stoop  to  heiir, 

As  it  draws  ne»ir. 
Its  awfulnc8s  from  far  away. 


At  what  it  tolls 

We  <li"op  the  shells 
We  were  s<»  full  of  yestenlay, 

And  pick  no  inoi-e 

Upon  that  shore, 
Uut  dream  of  brighter  far  away. 


And  o\t  th:it  tide 

Far  out  and  wide 
llic  yoaruin;rs  of  our  souls  do  stray; 

We  long  t(»  go. 

We  do  not  know 
Where  it  may  be,  but  far  away. 


The  mighty  deep 

lH)th  jslowly  creep 
Up  on  the  sJiorc  where  we  did  play; 

The  very  sjuid 

Where  we  <lid  stand 
A  moment  since,  swept  far  away. 


Our  playmates  all 

Beyon»l  our  call 
Are  passing  hence  as  we  too  may; 

Unto  tluit  shore 

Of  Kvermore,  • 
Beyond  the  boundless  far  away. 


We'll  trust  the  wave. 

And  Ilim  to  save 
Beneath  whose  fix»t  as  marble  lay 

1'he  rolling  deep. 

For  he  can  kwp 
Our  souls  in  that  dim  far  away. 

— Fraser^s  JUcu/azine. 
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CONSOLATION. 

BY  QAirS  CUR18TZAN  AllDBMOUI. 

December  30,  1863. 

TruTulated  by  Mrs,  Buskby, 

An !  no  one  can  tell  what  a  day  may  disclose  ! 

That,  only  the  God  of  omnipotence  knows  ; 

But  whenever  o^er  Denmark  the, black  doudi 

have  bent, 
Aflsistauce,  salvation,  from  Mm  h^r^  b««&  mni  I  ^ 

Our  country  lay  prostrate,  mid  n«arJy  trniiilied, 

when 
♦Twos  rou»e«l  to  ftresh  vigiir  hj  Niels  T,i^kbkk** 
The  Lord  was  our  guardian  vvhvu  ATTt3>M»Mi*^ 

might 
To  Denmark  restored  both  bcr  land  and  her  riglil,. 

The  night  it  is  stormy,  and  bigl^  Fwell  the  wavi^  . 
(hir  jjoor  little  bark  Ocean's  Gprt^est  wrulh  l.mi*r. 
But  the  Lord,  our  preserv  er,  wiU  watjt^h  c'ct  oqj 

course. 
And  he  can  withstand  all  inlmic&l  tyiTCA\ 


Ah,  no  one  ean  tell  what  a  day  mAy  diaoloivf 
That,  only  the  Go<l  of  omnipotence  know*; 
But  whenever  o*er  Dennicirk  the  bhick  cl< 

have  bent. 
Assistance,  salvatioA,  from  him  hnve  lipr  ri  xcai ! 

*  Nirh  FJih^sm.     A  pntriutic  and  validbt    r»A»ilKh 
hero,  a  nnhlcniun  of  Jutland.     Duririg;  tin.-  inr.  ttt^in 
mim  of  »»<'V(Mi  yi'urs  whicLi    tH-vLirrtd  bi-fn 
death  of  King  (.'hiitftopher  ilit^  Sccojid*  iin  I 
cr-ssion  to  the  throno  of  Valdtuiiur  the  Tbir  i,  I »  n^ 
mark   bad    bem  overrun    by  marauding  (i^-rijiaj} 
baruiu<,  (»r  counts,  and  other  uDprlucipkd  iiditriimfh,J 
en».       Tbese  dosp<>tic  intruders  ^  perhaj^s 
might  be  a  more  appropri&tu  Danit^— «ii.u«cd  nq 
eviin  in  the  Danu^h  provinces  tbiit  ii  eliarjipit/fi 
Denmark  happily  aro50  in  tho  pcrwja  of  Niclai  ," 
bei<cn,  a  man  of  great  coumgo^  al»iJ[tyT  aod  ,_ 
sense.     WJien  the  Count  of  Italstet^n'e  tyranny  i 
at  it«  height,  EbU'^cn,  witli  finly  ulity  foiloweifii 
entered  the  town,  garrijtonod  by  a  tbDnBcuDd  lo^iti, 
where  the  German  pretender  resided,  atid  nrMJc  hm 
way  into  his  very   bedroom  %    ibv  ODuntt  sLat  ling 
from  his  sleep,  beheld  his  etit^iuy  standing  over 
with  a  drawn   sword  in  Ins  hand.      HumLly 
prayed  for  life,  and  numo:   ri    ,i   r^    tliu  fair  pi 
ises  which  he  made,  but  tl  ^linut  a  kmfk^j 

in  a  child*8  hand.     Tlio  C(  l  <     1,1  iwu  others  1 
killed,  and  Ebbesen  left  i^m  t^iwii  as  satVly  aft  i 
had  entered  it.     The  count's  denlh  occ^iisioni^d  f 
consternation  in  his  aimy,  aud  hk  eoa^  K>n^ht  tuful^ 
where  they  could.     However,  they  gatbvrr^i  trL^ojiM^ 
and  rallied,  and  a  bloody  battkwa^  f^ugtit  «>ti  iN^=J 
vembcr  2,  1346,  wherein  tUa  nobj^  Ebbeson  felU  1  ^ 
fell  victorious,  for  tho  greater  port  of  tho  Hol«|i0fe^ 
army  were  annihilat^l. 

t  Atterdag.     Valdeinar  Chrietopberaen,  the  TfalfdiyI 
wa«  one  of  the  Tictorious  Valdt  ijuif?,  irln  ;.o 
are  80  revered  in  Denmark.    II  >  -  im)  < 

(ierman  invadem,  and  rcst/^rcij  '  <  fti 

integrity  and  rightA.     lle*tHpiina  1  .  *• 

t«rdag '-'  from  a  habit  he  had  of  iqiytn:: 
we  will  have  another  dav/'    ~  lit  hi       n   .       l  ^ 
compliflh  in  one  day  h«  t»  AnUb  lu  lao. 


I 


fully   nppnjciate  the  value  uf  the  fullowing 
n'marks  : — 


THE    PERSON    OF    CHRIST. — ERNEST    RENAN.  581 

we  trupt,  be  shown  before  we  conclude:  but  phetic  hope  of  one  day  seeing  all  nationR  come 
we  are  (lispoeed  to  think  that  a  tendency  in  to  Monotheism.  But  grave  difficulties  seem  tn 
this  direction  is  ♦»xhil>ited  by  M.  Augustin  ^ne  to  stand  in  the  way  of  this  interpretation  of 
Thierrv,  by  Dean  Milman,  and  perhaps  by   '^'^  historic  fact.  ... 

Mr    l)i-<i-aeli  *  '       -^  j      '*  Iho  gravcPt  is,  the  pogamsm  of  srvrral 

'*'.-*  -  ^  ,  .        ,  Srmitir.  branches.       The  Sidonians,  the  Tyr- 

l.ut  M.  l.onan  far  outruns  the  writers  inns,  the  CaAhar/ininns,  the  Palmyrenians/the 
whom  w«'  hiive  juRt  naiiUMl,  and,  in<leed,  all  Arabians,  the  Ethiopians,  wrre  alt  pa^an. 
«»ther  writerrt  with  whom  wo  are  accpiainted.  |  Naturally.  M.  Renan  has  not  overl(M)ked  this 
Wo  an:  (MmijH'lhrd,  therefore,  to  bring  his  |  <>h.it'Ction,  and  he  replies  to  it  so  far  as  the 
theorv  to  the  ttnt  of  fact ;  and  demand  '  l**>*«"><^»n"»  »re  concerned  by  saying,  that  if 
whether  it  is  historiwilly  true,  or  false,  that '  ^^'J^y  ¥^  "1^^  paganism  it  was  in  consequence 

the  S(.n.ti<.  race  was  ho  Wntially  Monothe-  f,  "J'g^tm'^"  .^"^  ^^/*^'g»  '"A";.??^?;.  ^/."^»^ 
.    .     .    ,  r  .     r      1.       1  .  led  them  into  the  profane  ways  of  Civilization, 

iKtio  that  one  of  its  families  deserves  no  very  I  eommeree,  and  trade  ;  and  with  respect  to 
special  mention  for  its  teiiarious  grasp  of  the  i  the  Arabs,  by  saying  that  it  would  be  a  niis- 
doetrine  proclaimed  to  it  of  old  :  **  Ilear,  0  \  take  to  IcK>k  upon  Mahomet  as  having  founded 
Israel,  the  liord  our  (lod  is  one  Tiord/'  |  Monotheism  amongst  them,  for  that  the  wor- 

llere  as  on  several  other  points,  we  may !  »^"P  ^*'  the  supreme  Allah  had  always  l)een 
adduce,  in  opposition  to  tlm  theory  of  the  i  *I'<^  ^»^i«  «*' ^"^*»«"  religion.     Neverthek^ss, 
rationalist  M.JJenan,  the  criticism  of  the  ra.!*^^^^^  ''':?,  ^^  wkT'^.  conviction   to  my 
1-  X  >T   T'^.   '      \\T  ^  11    1 .    '  "»>"d.     \V  here  18  the  historical  evidence  that 

tionahst  M.  T.ittre.  We  are  not  comiH'UtMi  to  |  4,,^  Tyrians  (to  confine  ourselves  to  them) 
follow  M.  Littre  in  the  thfM)ry  which  he  would  j  were  ever  Monotheists?  What  is  the  proof 
fain  substitute  for  tliat  ofM.  lienan,  but  we    that  migrations,  or  foreign  influences,  changed 

their  primitive  religion  and  substituted  that 
of  many  gods?  binguage  is  certainly  the 
Ix^t  test  of  ♦^he  purity  of  a  race.     Now,  in 

\f   T;tt^:^„  \f  P..«....'*/7^..«.  »r5ir,««#A  • '  this  point  of  view,  the  Phcenician  language 

M.  Lutreon  M.  hrnnn  sttiroryof  Monotfieism.\  ,  4.1'*      11*1*.        1  r  •i.v  * 

•'  '  I  (at  least,  all  that  we  know  of  it)  presents  no 

**  M.  Ivenan  attrilmtes  primitive  Monothe-  j  sign  of  those  admixtures,  of  those  alterations 

ism  to  an  iimute  disjxh'^itinn  of  the  raet> — to  a  |  which  by  proving  an  influence  exercise<l  by 

inaiinerortliiiikiiigaiid  feeling  which  Monged  \  ft)reign  i.M)pulations,  prove  a  change,  forgooll 

to  the  ^Semitic  fa  mil*',  and  which  led  it  di- ;  or  for  evil,  to  have  taken  place  in  ideas  and 

n«cilv  tu  the  ide:i  of  uiie  only  <fod.  Creator  I  heh'ef.     Nor  d«w8  the  answer   touching   the 

and  I/>nl  of  earth  and  heaven.     The  scarcity  |  Arabs  remove  all  dilficulties.     I  believe  read- 

nf  documents   eoneeming  a  history  so  hmg  j  ilv,  with  M.  Renan,  that  the  notion  of  a  su- 

jiUHt  prevents  our  |n'nNMving  the  pr.K*e«.s  hy    pr*"me  Allah  was,  with  the  Arabs,  a  funda- 

whirli  idrns  and  things  w<'re  pnMluced  in  the ;  m<'ntal  one;  but  that  d(X*rt  not  suflice  to  en- 

develi)]imentof  iKitions,  and.redueesus  todiffi-    aide  us  to  eonehuh'  fnmi  it  that  they  were 

«'ult  and  unt'i  Ttain  inductions.     M.  Kenan's    M'Uiotheirts  any  more  than  we  shouhi  have  a 

hv|w)tlief:iH  has  the  iiistorinil  fact  on  its  side,  \  ii;^ht  to  deelaie  of  the  (Jre<'ks,  bci^iuse  tiiey 

iViat  from  rem'>te  antKjuitv  we  observe  I.-nul.    had  a  notion  of  a  supreme  ZfUS^  fatlier  of 

wlii'-h  is  not  di-stinguihlH-i  over  its  neighb  »rs    U-'ds  an<l  men  ;  or  of  the  I^-\tins,  Innmusethey 

•  »t  I'vi-e,  Sid-m,  or  lisil»yIon  by  any  supreinaey  •»t'iiev<'d  in  a  Jupiter  very  great  and  veryg<KMl 
iif  rliener  nr  eivilization,  stand  out  '^tnmgly  — Jupifrr  opfimus  maTimux — that  they 'ought 
agaiiiHt  all  that  jijigan  world  by  th«'ir  Iniiet  ti»  Ix*  ex<*lud<Ml  from  the  numlKT  of  Polythe- 
iii  .Ieh.>v:«li,  by  their  hatrdl  of  piilytheism,  by  j  i'-tic  nations.  The  conclusion  does  not  seem 
their   reli;;ii>uH  tenacity,  and   by*  their  pro-    tome  to  Imi  l>etter  applicable  to  the  Aralw  ; 

'  r..r  M.  .M.tr.  Tl.if^rrv.  «•.  1,m  ••  N.-nnan  (\»nr,u...-t  '  J''**!  ''"  ^'-^  ^'j^'?!*^*'*  f  ^^'"{  supreme  Allah  they 
..1  i:i.>rlai..|.-  *.hrr.in  .'vi  rvtl.iiiK-«.v..ii  tUv  «-..i.to.t  [  ''"•*  ""'  ^'"^>'  ^'^e  the  und.mbt^xl  pag.ins,  other 
i-fwi.ii  Jl.tk-t  :iii.|  H.iiry  II.— w  n^anliii  a.i  a  |  J^nd  numerous  g<Mls,  what  did  .Mahomet's  mis- 
iii:itf.r  I. fiiKt'—ji -trii'^jrh*  ln-twt^ii  S.i.x«tii  iinil  Nor- ,  sioii  signify,  which  had  no  otlK»r  object  but 
iiiiiM.     Willi   rif'.r.m-.-  t'»  Diiiii  .MilmuiiH  ••  JUfm  j  to  withdniw  his  p(^ple  from  pagjinisin ?     M. 

•  •-ri-tiatiit.v.'  til.  n-  mmmii..  fumr  uttcro.l  in  the  bint  |  J^rnan,  in  drrlarinn  his  hypnthrsis,  has  left  a 

:s:v  i;:^"  ■i'J:::r'"^::z  \:^':;z^^^:::i  \  --^.--  ^^?^--;'^';>?.  --%  -  riear  and 

•  uts.Mli...  ni..t.n«  what  Dr.  .Miliuan  tomw  -IVu- ;  Z^'^"''-  '  il««  desert,  he  says.  '  is  Monothe- 
loiii.- 1  nrisiiaiiity."    ile  inigiit  iiavo  a<M.-«i  that  tlio  :  iPt.*     7/ it  was  the  desert  which  inspired  the 


<H-riuuii 


111  |iait  «'f  that  •'iniiiri.*  wus  tin'  most  lloinan.  j  .S'liiitic  race  with  the  idea  of  one  ODly  God, 
rmti-xtaiitiMii  tiiidj*  \\a  »trrn;;th  in  IIuD;;ary    they  do  not  owe  it  to  this  race."-  • 


while 

iiihI  Hnhi'iiiia.     For  .Mr.  J>i:(racli  (who  i*!,  however, 

pnihahly  \vm  eztrouio;  it  may  be  5ufficicnt  to  rcfKf 

the  reader  to  "  Taocre<l/'  ooii  the  "  Life  of  Lord  U. 

BratlDok." 


they 

•  Rfvue  dtM  HeuT  Mmden,  vol.  x.  1857,  pp. 
I27-R.  We  are  obliged  to  paiue  abroptlj,  in  the 
middle  of  s  ieotence,  for  M.  Littre,  after  dealing 
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ttousneee,  Btu)  apparent  leiiguots  with  the 
HiUcn  angeb,  we  must  not  now  paut<c  to 
speak.  But  it  id  important  to  rtMulnd  thu 
reader  of  tbie  phase  of  the  Gentile  worship, 
that  we  may  comprehend  the  question  nuw  at 
issue. 

We  assert,  then,  that  of  this  wide  and  im- 
puasahle  ^ulf  bt*tween  Polytheism  and  Monu- 
theiem,  M.  Kenan  eeems  to  have  but  a  very 
faint  conception.  He  ttppeara  to  think  the 
difference  e light :  he  hita  no  horror  at  the 
mental  ofiaoeiatlun  of  impure  rites  with  the 
memory  of  those  dear  to  liim  ;  he  looks  upon 
the  belief  in  many  gods  or  in  the  one  true 
(jod  tin  lieing  chiefly  a  matter  o^  luce* 

For,  in  one  pjiasage  of  the  work  before  ub, 
51.  Ronan  speaks  of  Monotheists  never  appre- 
ciating Polytheism.  Truly,  a  strange  thing 
it  were  I  if  thoBe  who  hold  a  blesse^l  and  be- 
nefieent  truth  could  under  any  eircumstanoes 
be  said  to  apprtria/e  a  pernicious  and  deadly 
error.  Then  aM;ain,«id  to  relate,  in  thatein- 
gular  mijtture  of  affection  and  eentimental- 
ity,  which  forms  the  dedication  of  the  volume 
to  hia  departed  f^i^ter,  Henrietta,  he  eaye ; 
♦*  Thou  now  sleepeBt  in  the  land  of  Adonis, 
near  the  hoitj  Byblos  and  the  consecrated  wa- 
ters, whore  tlio  women  of  the  ancient  myete- 
riee  came  to  minj^le  their  tears/*  Well  may 
the  Abbe  Freppel  demand  whether  M,  llenan 
**  is  ignorant  of  the  infumiee  to  which  he  wa« 
making  alluBii>n,  and  refer  him  to  what  ha« 
bc«en  written  by  another  French  rationalist, 
M.  AllViHi  ilaury,  respecting  the  fetes  of  the 
most  obHcene  divinity  of  paganism/'  *^  It  is 
painfjil  to  as,"  continues  M.  Freppel,  **  to 
see  thut  fraternal  piety  itself  knows  not  bow 
to  preserve  our  modern  pagans  from  such  ex- 
traordinary al)e>rrations  ;  and  that  in  wishing 
to  honor  the  memory  of  a  sister  who  bore  a 
Chrietiun  name,  who  had  received  the  baptism 
of  the  faith,  they  find  nothing  on  their  lipe 
ttnd  in  tlutir  hearts  save  the  names  of  Adonis, 
of  the  holy  Uybloe,  and  of  the  impure  myste- 
ries of  idolatry/-  • 

And  further.  Polytheism  is  regarded  ob  a 
form  of  thought  proper  to  the  Aryan  (or 
Indo-Gcrmanie)  race,  while  Monotheinm  i>* 
preferred  hy  thu  Semitic  fumity.  It  ift  true 
that  in  this  matter,  as  in  others,  our  author 

*  P.  M.     Up  to  tbiiit  poiot  we  bavo  not  lun^lti  iiso 
of  M*  FreppoVa  li»tirowi  anl  inri-f*  rTy  priTjijhlit  ; 
lui^l  »t  ehjincfl  (snncidcucw  of  ' 
lioa  thr.t  oar  fir^t  three  pAji' 

reaohvid  tia*  Wc  shall  fnJiiu«'i«Mv  i  im  41  m  nmt-i^  lui^ 
Iowa  M  *•  M.  Fropp<?l/'  with  Uic  pa^. 
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makcH  some  considerable  admissions.  1 1  ma? 
l>e  worth  whiie  to  retlect  whether  the  fullon* 
ing  statements  might  not  be  found  t»  cohere 
perfectly  well  with  the  Christinii  viewv  tff 
JudaiBti\. 

M,  Renan  on  the  Hebrew  Mind, 
**  If  we  review,  as  a  whole,  the  devcloponaif 
of  the  Hebrew  mind,  we  are  struck  bj  tbtt 
high  chamcter  of  perfection  which  ^ivc»  it£ 
works  a  right  to  be  regarded  as  classic,  in  tlie 
same  sense  a»  are  the  productions  of  Greeae, 
Ro  mc ,  nn  d  of  t  he  La  tin  race6 .  Alo  ne ,  among 
all  the  Orientals,  Is i-ael  has  had  theprivLtege 
of  writing  for  the  whole  world.  llie  othir 
literatun?^  of  the  Ejist  can  only  ^^  ''■'"*  -iwl 
appreciated  hy  tlie  learned.     iL  a- 

tare  is  the  Bible — tfw  h<mk  par  — 

the  universtal  study.  Millions  of  men  eciit* 
tcred  tliroughout  the  world  know  no  uth*  r 
poetry.  We  rauBt,of  Oimree,  in  thm  - 
louB  destiny  take  into  considemtion  th< 
ious  revolutions,  which  ((kbove  all,  sincc<  iW 
sixteenth  century)  havccam<ed  men  to  regard 
the  Hebrew  books  as  the  source  nf  all  rcvoU- 
tion  ;  but  we  may  affirm  that,  if  thfse  books 
had  not  wMitnined  tioriRihing  profi  "  nl- 
versal,  they  Would  tievtr  havtj  a  it 

CMjndition,  Itnael  had ,  li ke  Ci reect .  l m  j >, , « er 
of  [H^rfeetly  extri».'ntirig  {der^or/cr)  its  idea — 
of  expressing  it  iu  a  com[>lete  unl  rml^li**,! 
form-    Proportion,  rhythm,  taste,  >«< 

East,  the  exclusive  privilege  of  t  v 

people,  and  it  is  from  this  eauwe 
c*»etted  in  giving  to  p<^etry  and  - 
form  uniTcrsal  and  aooeptubh}  to  the 
human  race/'* 

Now  on  the  question  of  race,  as  on  &  r 
tude  of  other  questions,   two  Ycvy  extr 
views  are  jiist  now  in  fashion.     A  late  unbe- 
lieving writer,  Mr.  Buckle,  declared  that  tbt» 
element  of  race  seemed  to  him  of  the  amalliifrt 
fKissible  consequence,  if  not  al>«olutely  null, 
in  the  formntian  of  an  estimaU-Mif  historical 
afiairs.     The  ineorroctne^w  of  the  ultra  vk^w 
of  the  matter  has  been  admirably  exp*>se"l  by 
Mr,  G.  IT.  l^wee  in  his  **  Popular  I.*  • 
on    Physiology/*      But  it  ought  to  b^ 
sidered  whether  some  writers  of  our  age  Hr« 
not   inclined   to  press  out  of  its  due   plac^ 
and  proportion  this  really  laiportant  t 
whether  they  are  not  in  danger  (if  so  tn   ;  ^ 
nified  a  phrase  may  he  perm  it  tin] )  of  making 
it  a  hobby  and  then  riding  it  to  dt*ath.    Thai 
we  arc  not  insensible  to  ita  importance  m«y, 


IJLOtl 


I  ferio^  p.  11|^.| 


fully  appreciate  the  value  of  the  following 
n-inarks : — 
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wo  trust,  be  shown  before  we  conclude:  but  phctic  hope  of  one  day  seeing  all  nations  come 
we  are  (linptised  to  think  that  a  tendency  in  to  Monotheism.  But  grave  diffiadtks  S€cm  tn 
this  direction  in  exhibited  by  M.  Augustin  ^f'- io  stand  in  the  way  of  this  interpretation  of 
Thierrv,  bv  Dean  Milman,  and  perhai*  by   ^''^  historic  fact,  ... 

Mr    Disraeli  ♦  i         t       j  ^      ..  [j,e  gravePt  is,  the  par/amsm  of  several 

'      \\    .\  r  .  .        '  S-mi/ic  branches.       The  Sidonians,  the  Tyr- 

l.ut  M.  l.enan  far  outruns  the  writers  inns,  the  Cat^iaginians,  the  PalmyrmiansAhe 
whom  we  hsive  ju8t  nanu-d,  and,  indee<l,  all  Arabians,  the  FAhiapmns,  were  all  pagan, 
other  writers  with  whom  wo  are  aetpiainted.  ;  Naturally,  M.  Renan  has  not  overlooked  this 
\Vt'  an;  oompelUnl,  therefore,  to  bring  his ;  oh^ji^ction,  and  ho  replies  to  it  so  far  as  the 
th(H)rv  to  tlie  tent  of  fact ;  and  demand  !  l*b(cnicians  are  concemi^d  by  saying,  that  if 
whether  it  in  historiciilly  true,  or  false,  that  1  ^!j^")^  ^?^^  ^'i^  paganism  it  was  in  consequence 
4i     i^       .•  '         t,'  II     xt       ^u     1*^1   migrations  and  foreicn  influences,  which 

the  .SeiiiitK^  raiMJ  was  HO  essentially  Monothe-    i_i  .,"_  .   .    .,  r     "  f...-    /• 

.    .     .    ^  r  •.    f     •!•       1  ,  led  them  into  the  profane  ways  of  civilization, 

istic  that  one  of  its  families  deserves  no  very  (  commerce,  and  trade  ;  and  with  respect  to 
special  mrntion  for  its  tenacious  grasp  of  the  .  the  Arabs,  by  saying  that  it  would  l)e  a  mis- 
tliK'triiie  proclaimed  to  it  of  old  :  **  Hear,  0  !  take  to  l(K>k  upon  Mahomet  as  having  founded 
Israel,  the  liord  our  (Icxl  is  one  TiOr<l."  j  Monotheism  amongst  them,  for  that  the  wor- 

llere  as  on  several  other  jtoints,  we  may  \  s^"P  «*'  ^^^^  Bupremo  Allah  had  always  l)ecn 
adduce,  in  opposition  to  the  theory  of  the  i  ^1^*^  ^*^]"  «^ ^}"^'^'^"  religion.     Nevertheless, 
,K»f;..,^«i;fif  M    Po.w.T,   f»,^  «,.:f;^;a.«  /f  fK«  «.   'these  dicta  ao  not  carry  conviction   to   my 
rationalist  ^M.  J vcnan,  the  criticism  ot  the  ra-       •    j      ^w-i        •    au    i  •  *.    •    i      -i         ^i  *l 
y.-Kx  T'.     '      xxr  .  1,    . .    :  mind.     \\  here  is  the  historical  evidence  that 

tionalist  M   Little.     W  e  are  not  c^mipelled  to  1 1,,^  ^p^j^^^   ^^^  ^^^^.^^  ourselves   to  them) 

follow  M.  Littre  m  the  tlu^jry  which  he  would  |  were  ever  Monotheists?  What  is  the  proof 
fain  suljstitute  for  tiiat  of  M.  Kenan,  but  we    that  migrations,  or  foreign  influenct^s,  changed 

their  primitive  religion  and  substituted  that 
of  many  gods?  Language  is  certainly  the 
Ix'st  test  of  f  he  purity  of  a  race.     Now,  in 

M.  Littre  on  M.  Ii.-nnnsthror,jof  Monotheism.  \  t'';'',P"i''t  "f  /i")''.  *''«  I'ho-niomn  hinRuagc 
^  '  !  (at  least,  all  tliat  we  know  of  it)  presents  no 

'*  y\.  I*rnan  attri))ntes  primitive  Monothe-  j  sij^n  of  tliose  admixtur<»s,  of  those  alterations 
ism  to  an  inmitr  di>}M>sition  of  the  race — to  a  |  which  by  proving  an  influence  exercised  by 
manner  of  iliinlcingand  feeling  which  U'ionged  \  foreign  populations,  prove  a  change,  forgooll 
to  the  .Semitic  fa  mil*',  and  which  led  it  di- ;  <>r  for  evil,  to  have  taken  place  in  ideas  and 
rwtlv  to  tlir  iilea  of  one  only  (JimJ,  Creator  j  belirf.  Nor  d»>e8  the  answer  touching  the 
and  lionl  of  earth  and  h<»aven.  Tlie  scarcity  1  Arabs  remove  all  difiiculties.  T  beli«'ve  read- 
of  do(nniwnts  coneeming  a  history  so  long!  ily,  uith  y\.  Kenan,  that  the  notion  of  a  su- 
yAfl  pn-vrnts  our  |K"n'«'iving  the  pr,H-e».s  hy  '  prenie  Allah  was,  with  the  Arabs,  a  funda- 
whi<-!i  iiirns  and  tilings  were  pnMluced  in  thV  I  mental  one;  but  that  dm'S  not  suflice  to  en- 
d«-vi-lii]inirntotiiationN,an«l.re(lucrsns  todilli- ;  abb'  us  to  eoncludr  from  it  that  they  were 
•■ult  ami  uiK'irtain  indiietif>ns.  M.  Henan's  ■  Monotheif*tH  any  more  than  we  should  have  a 
liy|w»tln'!-is  has  the  historical  fact  on  its  sidr,  .  ii.:;l»t  to  deelaic  of  the  (ire<'ks,  l)e<*auhe  they 
l\iMt  from  rem')tr  antKjiiitv  we  oltnervi*  I.-nwl.  ;  had  a  notion  (»f  a  supreme  Ztus^  father  of 
v\liii-li  is  iM»t  ^li^tinguihhe<l  over  its  neiglib  us  «'>ds  and  men  ;  or  of  the  I^itins,  lH»causi;they 
•  •t  Tvn',  Sidiin,  or  Uabylon  by  any  supn-maev  ;  helicvcd  in  a  Jupiter  very  great  and  very  gjywl 
n|  H'iriicr  or  rivilizaiioii,  stand  out  strongly' — Jupitrr  optimus  marinnts — that  they  ought 
against  all  (hat  jh-igan  world  by  their  Ix-liel  '  to  I)*- ex<'hnh'«l  from  tin'  niimlMT  of  J'ldythe- 
in  .Jrlii»v;«li,  l»y  their  hatre«l  ot  INilyiln-ism,  hy  |  istic  nations.  The  ctmclusion  does  not  S4^m 
llM-ir   rili;:iouN  tcnaeitv,  and   by' tln«ir  pro- ;  to  me  tolxf  better  applicjible  to  the  Aralw  ; 

'  r..r  .M.  Uvz,  Tl.lf^rrv.  hm-  his  "  X..nnau  (\.n.,u-^t  I  f^*":  '*'  '»3f  ^^Y" :'};^*'  f  '^'" f  supreme  Allah  they 

-t  i:i.|rla.MJ.-  will  nil.  .'vtrythin-— i-vni  tin .n-t '  ''"'*  ""^  """'  "«*'  *"*'  »n«l')ubt(Hl  pagans,  other 

'.JU..II  i'.rrkvt  :iii<l  lltiiry  II.— i;*  n-i^imM  \\a  u  j  and  numerous  ginls,  what  did  Mahomet's  mis- 
m-irf'-r  nf  mi;i — ii>trii-«h!  lM't\v«iii  Saxmi  ami  Ni>r- ,  sion  signify,  which  had  no  other  object  but 
iiiu'i.  Willi  ir!.r.iii-..  |.,  D.iiii  .MihiiiiiiH  ••  L/i/m  ►  to  withdraw  his  p<>ople  from  pag:inisin?  M. 
«lMi-tiaMity.'  tiM-n-  Hi'in.-  f-.n-o  xx\xvtM  in  the  hint    Uman,  in  drclaring  his  ht/pofhsis,  has  left  a 

r,it!,nlir.  njrrtm«  what  Dr.  Mihimn  t.-mw  -'IVu-  ■  />'''^'*''-     '  1»«  d«jsert,    he  s:iys,  •  is  Monothe- 

toiiii' «.  iiriMijiiiit.v/"    lie  iiii^'ht  imvi»  a<Mi-l  that  tin-  i^t.'     If  it  was  tlie  dewrt  which  inspire<l  the 

tiinimii  |>:irt  I't'that  nnpirt)  wa<i  tl)oiii<>>t  Koinan.  S'lnitlC  race  with  the  idea  of  one  ODly  God, 

while  I'r«<t<Muntii(ii)  liiid.-*  itii  MrviiRth  in  llun;;nry  /hfy  do  not  owe  it  tO  this  racc,^^  • 
and  Dohrniia.     Fur  Mr.  Dinracli  (who  iii,  however, 

pmhably  U-w  cxtrvnic;  it  may  be  itafticient  to  refer        *  Rrvue  tlen   ttfur    Mmdes,    vol.    x.    1857,  pp. 

the  reader  to  **  Tancreti,"  ooii  tho  "  Life  of  Lord  U.  127-4.      We  arc  obliged  to  paiue  ahniptly,  in  tho 

lieotinok."  middle  of  a  sentence,  for  M.  Littre,  after  dealing 
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It  is  possible  that  the  langaagc  of  M.  Littre 
respecting  the  Arabs  may  bo  «lightly  over- 
strained ;  but  the  main  fact  remains  unim- 
peachable, that  whatever  grasp  of  Monotheism 
they  may  have  possessed  at  one  period  of 
their  career,  they  did  not,  like  the  Israelites, 
preserve  it.  And  the  same  might  he*  said  of 
the  Tyrians,  if  a  Monotheistic  worship  among 
them  be  susceptible  of  historic  proof. 

We  are  by  no  means  insensible  to  the 
amount  of  curious  information  contained  in 
M.  Kenan's  paper  on  the  pagan  religions  of 
antiquity.  But  on  the  entire  case  the  im- 
pression left  on  our  minds  is  this :  here  is  a 
writer  who  has  no  belief  in  objective  truth  ; 
who  regards  Polytheistic  or  Monotheistic  doc- 
trines as  opinions,  not  perhaps  quite  equally 
good,  but  as  renting  upon  similar  bases — 
namely,  the  tendency  of  certain  races — who 
has  never  oaught  a  glimpse  of  what  was  so 
justly  said  by  the  poet  (whether  he  believed 
or  not  the  force  of  his  own  words)  : — 

••  Swift  as  the  radiant  shapes  of  sleep, 

mm*  mm  •         • 

The  powers  of  earth  and  air 
Fled  from  the  folding  star  of  Bethlehem  : 

Apollo,  Pan,  and  Love, 

And  even  Olympian  Jove, 
Grew  weak,  for  killing  Truth  had  glared  on 
tliem.'"  * 

lie  is  **  iuHcnsible  t<»  the  cruel,  debasing, 
and  nameless  sins  which  turned  the  heart 
of  the  Israelite  sick  in  tiic  worship  of  Baal, 
Astarte,  and  Moloch.' -f  And  therefore,  se- 
vere as  they  may  sound,  wc  cannot  think  that 
the  words  of  M.  Freppel  are  too  severe,  when 
he  follows  up  the  remarks  already  cited  by 
saying  to  M.  Ilenan  :  **  This  is  painful  to  re- 
fleet  on,  I  admit ;  and  it  is  not  without  sad- 
ness that  i   have  just  written   these  lines. 

Yes,  we  cnn  understand,  that  the  Gospel 
has  become  for  you  a  letter  that  is  sealed,  an 
enigma  past  deciphering  ;  there  the  fetes  of" 
Ad<mis  are  not  found,  and  the  women  of  the 
ancient  mysteries  play  no  part  therein." 

II.  Tlie  next  point  for  consideration  is 
our  author's  view  of  the  supernatural.  And 
here  we  may  willingly  admit  the  presence  of 
a  national  element  as  one  of  the  constituent 
parts  of  M.  llenan's  form  of  unlx'lief.  Just 
tliis  fori'iblo  Lluw  t<>  hid  ronfrrrr,  procctKls  to  Hii;;gost 
u  tlicory  (»f  bifj  own,  quite  an  hollow  ami  not  one 
whit  inure  reverent. 

*Shelly'H"llrllas." 

tl>eaii  tftanh'y  on  the  Jewish  Cliurch,  Tjoot.  IX. 
p.  'iO'.K  The  wonli  quoted  form  the  predicate  of  u 
pmnosition  to  whi'-h  "  the  Gentile  ucc<ktiittf  of  Phoe- 
nicia "  are  the  8ubjc<!t. 


as  Luther  is  a  German  reformer,  and  CaWin 
a  French  refonner ;  as  Mohler  is  a  German 
member,  and  Fenelon  a  French  member,  of 
the  Church  of  Rome  ;  even  so,  too,  will  it  ap- 
pear that  the  rationalism  of  Strauss  and  the 
rationalism  of  Renan  do  respectively  bear  in- 
dubitable marks  of  having  arisen,  the  one  on 
the  eastern,  and  the  otlier  on  the  western 
side* of  the  river  Rhine.  Each,  alas!  may 
have  his  disciples,  but  of  one  thing  we  may 
feel  tolerably  certain  ;  and  that  is,  that  no 
man  can  possibly  l>e  at  the  same  time  a  be- 
liever in  *»  the  I>eben  Jesu  "  of  Stniuss  and 
als^)  a  l)eliever  in  M.  Kenan's  **  Vie  de  Jesus.*' 

Witli  Strauss  the  idea  is  everything;  the 
ezistf'nee  of  the  man  Oiirist  Jesus  is  of  the 
smallest  possible  importance;  and  the  com- 
position of  the  Gospels  appears  •  to  be  rel- 
egated to  the  close  of  tlie  second  century,  in 
order  to  allow  time  for  the  formation  of  the 
supposed  mythsof  the  miraculous  conception, 
the  temptjition  in  the  wilderness,  the  mira- 
cles, the  resurrection,  and  the  ascension. 
The  wide  divergence  of  M.  Renan V  theory 
from  this  account  of  the  matter  may  lie  par- 
tially inferred  from  the  passages  already  cited 
Irom  his  work,  and  will  l)eeomo  more  clear 
as  we  j)roceed. 

Some  of  the  leading  positions  held  by  tlic 
great  mass  of  Christians  respecting  miracles 
may  prol)al)ly  be  stated  as  follows.  There 
are  occanions  when  it  has  pleascMl  the  Creator 
of  the  universe,  for  his  own  wise  purposes, 
to  effect  something  transcending  the  ordinary 
course  of  events.  Whether  this  is  brought 
about  by  special  interposition,  or  by  the  man- 
ifestation of  some  law  unknown  to  us,  is 
usually  regardful  as  a  fairly  open  question. f 
But  although  in  particular  cases  we  may  not 
always  ha  able  to  perceive  what  by  us,  in  our 
ignorance,  would  l)e  thought  sufficient  reason 
for  such  a  display  of  divine  power,  still,  in 
the  great  majority  of  instances  recorded  in 
Holy  Writ,  enough  is   tojd  us  to  afford  at 

•Wo  pay,  "  appear?,"  for  on  this,  ai  on.  several 
other  point."*,  StrauH."  if«  ctintinually  ehiftiug  bin 
Ijround,  and  Homo  lar^  adinisj^ion  made  in  one  edi- 
tion of  the  '*  JieboD  Jesu',  in  found  to  bu  withdrawn 
in  the  next. 

t  We  may  a;;ain  refer  to  the  article  on  "Mira- 
ch'i«,"  eontaincil  in  our  lai^t  number.  ^Ir.  Mansrl 
appears  to  ineline  to  t-lie  view  of  npecial  interp<ii«i- 
tion.  The  opp(»fit<.'  view  in  hinte<l  at  by  lip.  Hutler 
:i>4  pofi«ibIi>,  nnil  iibly  Hup))ort<Kl  by  Mr.  Chretien  in 
his ''  i>ialo(;ucs  on  jiivino  Providence."  M.  Nicoliw 
(who  is  with  us  in  refcarding  the  question  as  an  open 
one)  observer  that  our  liorcrH  word«  in  St.  John  9: 
:t,  eK^enl  rather  to  countcnMiee  the  lMt>iiamed  vitw. 
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least  some  insight  into  the  cause.  Thus  we 
can  well  understand  how  an  extraordinary 
teacher  would  need  the  warrant  of  extraordi- 
nary.actfl  to  substantiate  his  claims.  If,  in- 
deed, like  Abraham,  ho  wero  the  chief  of  a 
tribe  and  founder  of  a  nation,  if  like  David 
he  combined  in  his  own  person  the  royalty 
with  the  gift  of  prophecy,  then  such  subsid- 
iary aid  might  not  be  needed.  But  a  Moses 
leading  Inrael  out  of  Egypt  and  inaugurating 
a  new  polity,  an  Eliae  recalling  the  ten  tribes 
from  the  worship  of  Baal, — such  spiritual 
guides,  being  engaged  in  an  extraordinary 
task  for  which  they  were  not  otherwise 
marked  out,  received  a  proportionately  ex- 
traordinary means  of  attesting  the  reality  of 
their  claims  to  a  divine  mission.  Much  more 
on  a  greater  occasion  do  we  suppose  that  mir- 
i  acles  would  Ikj  vouchsafed  by  Almighty  God. 
y  **  As  the  wnsihle  things  around  and  above  us 
are  so  conntituted  by  him  as  to  represent  to 
the  intelltvtual  nature  things  invisible  and 
spiritual,  tlio  words  which  denote  the  former 
Ix'ing  the  very  instruments  for  shaping  forth 
and  apprehending  the  latter, — there  may  be 
a  congruity  in  the  deep  reason  of  things,  in 
tlie  attachment  to  certain  grt»at  movements 
in  the  moral  world  of  corresponding  porten- 
tous appearances  in  the  natural.'*  **  No 
wonder/'  sixys  anotiier  writer,  ••  if  the  great 
framework  of  nature  tremble  like  a  reed  when 
wimo  great  moral  change  is  pawing  over  the 
worhl.  No  wonder  that  that  last  great  cry 
rent  tlie  rocks  as  well  as  the  veil  of  the  tem- 
ple. No  wonder,  to  take  another  aspect  of 
the  Huhjrct,  that  the  w^  was  calmcnl  by  the 
voice  of  its  Maker,  the  h wives  were  multiplied 
l>efore  llim  who  feetlH  all  flesh,  and  the  dead 
arow  at  the  prtnw'nee  of  llim  whose  life  was 
tlie  light  of  nwn."* 

Now  wo  have  seen  that  Strauss  frankly 
acknowli-iiiros  tliat  he  does  not  accept  the 
l>i])li(^l  idea  of  (iod.  His  notion  is  that  of  a 
IJeinjj;  who  in  no, longer  a  (lod  and  Creator, 
hut  a  men-  iiniie  Artint !  Consequently  he  in 
CJiuHistent  enough  in  rejecting  the  miraculous 
as  inip'»scihle.  And  henec  arises  what  must 
U«  to  m«iht  rra<h'rH,  exe<»pting  thorough  par- 
tisiiiiM  of  his  Hcliool,  the  oppressive  weari- 

♦  Th«'sr  two  ^t^ikin^  pa^aRi's  are  from  writers 
r»Ty  in<l<<]M  lull  lit  nf  larh  otbor  ;  iiann-ly,  Dr.  Mill 
(luKt  trarf  :i;rni>i''t  Strnn?*,  p.  3«':i  in  firpti-dit.),  and 
.Mr.  i'hnii.'ii  (••  l»ialoj:uyii  on  l»irino  ProviiI»»n«n," 
pp.  4:t.  4 1).  \Vf  may  wnture  to  coiopara  with  them 
t}i<*  roninrkx  «f  tmo  <>f  our  uwn  eontributora  in  i>ageff 
•JT2-27I  (inclu:.ivr)  <.f  the  paper  on  *•  MiraelcA  "  in 
our  lattt  number  {^M.,  1803). 


someneas  of  Stn  qbs'b  yolames.  Of  what  us^ 
is  it  to  examine  whether  the  account  of  a  par- 
ticular miracle  is  mythical,  when  it  baa  been 
first  assumed  as  an  axiom  that  all  accounts 
of  miracles  are  mythical?  What  interest 
could  bo  felt  in  the  trial  of  prisoners  for  a 
given  crime,  say  that  of  forgery,  if  the  court 
before  which  they  were  summoned  had  pre- 
viously decided  that  persons  accused  of  this 
particular  crime  were  always,  without  ex- 
ception, guilty?  What  unbiassed  reader 
would  care  to  peruse  a  treatise  which  should 
pronounce  that  this  and  that  and  the  other 
war  had  )xH:n  immoral  and  unchristian,  if  the 
introduction  laid  it  down  as  an  a  priori  un- 
impeachable proposition,  that  all  war  of  what- 
ever kind  was  opposed  to  the  very  first  prin- 
ciples of  sound  ethical  and  Christian  doctrine? 
No  w<mdcr  that  Christian  critics  of  the  Straus- 
sian  hypothesis — wc  may  instance  Mr.  Henry 
Rogers  and  Prince  Albert  de  Broglic — re- 
claim against  this  conjunction  of  a  universal 
major  premiss  with  a  number  of  successive 
minors ;  because,  however  true  those  minor 
premises  may  be,  and  however  logical  the 
conclusion,  the  major,  **  that  all  miracles  are 
impossible,'*  still  remains  a  Ixire  assumption, 
alike  unproved  and  incapable  of  proof.* 

We  turn  to  M.  Renan.  And  once  more  we 
must  calmly,  but  deliberately,  accuse  him  of 
uttering  the  same  stammering  and  uncertain 
sound  on  this  question,  as  on  the  previous 
one,  concerning  the  nature  of  the  Godhead. 
Strauss  is  on  both  these  topics  clear  and  com- 
paratively consistent.  Avowedly  rejecting 
the  God  of  the  Bible,  he  of  course  rejects  the 
miracles  recorded  in  the  Bible.  And  so,  at 
the  first  glance,  M.  Renan  appears  to  have 
adopted  a  similar  principle.  Witness  the  fol- 
lowing statements : — 

*  "  Having  laid  it  down  w  an  axiom  that  a  mir- 

I  ado  ifl  impf'Sriiblc,  Chrivtianity,  of  course,  mu9t  be 

i  ful!K> ;  an<l  the  only  wonder  is,  that  anybody  who 

I  bc1irv«'!4  thJK  should  enter  into  critici9m  at  all  to  n** 

futo  itii  hiKti>rio  claims,  or  to  prove  that  what  wai> 

inipo«<)!iiMe  prr  xr  was  not  very  probablo  in  any  other 

way." — .Mr.  Rogers's  "  Defence  of  Eclipse  of  Faith," 

p.  184. 

"  The  Gospel,  it  must  be  allowc<l,  is  bat  one  tissue 
of  nificmataral  events.  The  tiospel  is  the  super- 
natural itM>If.  Tlio  (lospel  is  the  birth  of  a  Virgin's 
mm.  The  Oosfwl  i.-*  the  resurrection  of  one  dead. 
It  lH*;;iM.«  and  vivU  in  mirnclo. 

"  If,  tlicnrforc,  all  fact.-*  are  fal*o,  from  the  simple 
fart  that  th<*y  are  miraculons.  the  Oospel  is  (Use  ; 
that  \*  a  tiling  docido<l.  There  i;*  no  need  to  lemm 
(irt'i'k  or  lK'hn;w  to  prove  that,  or  to  verify  dales. 
or  o^illato  manu^jciipts." — M.  de  Broglie,  in  tfa«  lo- 
iter named  at  the  head  of  thia  article. 
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M.  R(nan  on  the  Supernatural. 

*•  Tliiit  the  (^oispols  arc  in  part  lc;;endary  is 
quite  evident,  fn cause  they  arc  full  ot  miriicleB 
and  of  the  yupernatural."  • 

*'  The  esfiienee  of  critieisni  is  the  nc^i^ation 
of  the  sujicrnatural.  .  .  .  AVho  ever  Eiwaka 
of  ahflvc  naturr^  or  outside  nature,  in  the  order 
of  facts  utters  a  oontradietion.*'  f 

**  The  notion  ot'tlKjHuptTnatural  being  im- 
po88il>le  {la  notion  du  siirnnturd  aver,  ses  im- 
fiossihilitcs)  only  api)eared  on  that  day  when 
the  experimental  science  of  nature  arose."  J 

So  far,  neitlier  Spinoza  nor  StrauFS  could 
spi'ak  in  a  more  trenchant  style.  But  in  an 
interveninjj;  passaj^e  our  author  adopts  a  very 
different  line  of  argument  : — 

''  It  i.^  not,  tlien,  in  the  name  of  this  or  that 
Hystem  of  jiliilosopliy  ;  it  is  in  the  name  of  a 
«"i>nstant  cx|H*rienee  that  wo  banish  miracles 
from  liiKtory.  We.  do  not  soy  *  miracles  arc 
impossible ; '  we  say,  *  Tliere  has  not  hitherto 
l»een  a  miracle  thai  is  proved.'  "^ 

Tn  a  word  M.  Kenan  assert  sat  page  li  of 
the  Introduction  to  his  **  Vic  do  Jesus/'  that 
he  does  not  say  what  he  has  s;ud  most  em- 
j)!iati(^illy  in  his  **  Etudes  d'histoiro  rcli- 
j»"use  ;  "  what  he  has  said  at  page  xv  of  this 
Kinit'  Introduction  ;  what  ly.*  has  said  again 
at  pngi*  41  of  t!ie  actual  work. 

How  is  it  ]V)t»siblc  to  follow  the  vagaries 
of  a  writer  wlio  first  deliU'rately  lays  down 
a  certain  j)ropOhition,  then  unsays  it,  and 
presently  repeats  it  ngain?  A  witness  in  a 
trial  may  bo  cross-j'xamined,  and  asked  to 
declare  by  which  of  two  contradictory  state- 
ments he  intends  to  abide.  If  we  could  im- 
jigine  ourselves  j)osse88ed  of  such  a  power  in 
the  pres<'nt  in.Titancc,  our  interrogatories 
would  run  somewhat  as  Odlows  :  *'  Do  you, 
M.  Krnest  Ptcnan,  accept  the  confessedly  anti- 
biblical  id<.^  of  (ujd  taught  ])y  Strauss?  If 
HO,  then  you  do  say,  (mce  for  all,  by  implica- 
tion mirnvlm  are  iinpossUde ;  and  it  is  idle  to 
pretend  tliat  you  do  not  say  it.  But  if  y4)u 
rejrK^t  the  Straussian  Pantheistic  notions  con- 
nTning  the  Almighty,  tell  us  so  plainly,  and 
we^-an  then  recommence  our  argument.'* 

We  have  said,  and  we  repeat  it,  that  we 
Udieve  M.  Kenan  in  his  heart  to  adopt  the 
f  >rmer  of  these  alternatives.  If  so,  then  in- 
deed, the  question  is  at  end.     But  if,  in  some 

*  Introduction  to  "  Vio  do  Jesus,"  p.  rv. 
t  "  Etudes  d'hiatoire  religiouse,"  pp.  139,  207  ; 
cit.  ap.  M.  Froppel,  p.  40. 
t"ViedoJo8U8,"p.  il. 
i  Inirodaot.  p.  li. 


better  moment,  he  throws  Spinoan  and  hii 
followerH  on  one  side,  he  must  be  prepared, 
together  with  his  change  of  views  rcepeoting 
the  Godhead,  to  reconsider  likewise  his  judg- 
ment respt»cting  miracles. 

The  words  of  Uousscau  upon  this  subjoot 
have  often  Ix'cn  cited.  *^  Is  God  able  to  work 
miracles — that  is  to  say.  Is  he  able  to  modiff 
the  laws  {de'rof/cr  au.r  his)  which  he  has  e^ 
tablished  ?  A  serious  treatment  of  this  quea* 
tion  would  bo  impious,  if  it  were  not  abaurd ; 
it  would  l)e  doing  t(X>  much' honor  to  bin, 
who  should  resolve  it  in  the  nogatiTe,  to  pun-  « 
ish  him  ;  it  would  l)c  suflicient  to  shot  him 
up.  But  then  what  man  has  ever  denied  that 
God  is  able  to  work  miracles?"  • 

Now  in  quitting  the  a  priori  region  and 
coming  to  history,  in  al>andoning  the  Ger- 
manic atmosphere  for  that  which  is  mora  j 
commonly  breathed  in  France,  M.  Renan  f 
must,  of  course,  allow  us  also  to  turn  to  his- 
toric, rather  tlmn  to  metaphysical,  reasoning. 
Rousseau,  accepting  the  Monotheism  taught 
alike  by  Jews,  Christians,  and  Mahometans, 
is  quite  consistent  in  regarding  him  who 
would  limit  the  power  of  the  Omnipotent  as 
a  lunatic  rather  than  a  criminal.  And  M. 
Renan  himself  makes  an  admission  on  this 
head,  which  is  hardly  less  remarkable.  For 
he  grants  that  he  who  believes  in  the  eflfect 
of  prayer — he  who  1)elieves  that  God  may 
send  different  weather,  or  arrest  the  progrras 
of  sickness  at  the  voice  of  raan*8  entreaty— 
can  have  no  difTlculty  in  accepting  miracles. 
In  a  word,  all  who  pray  must,  to  be  conse- 
quent, admit  without  hesitation  the  possibil- 
ity of  miracles.  How  large  a  portion  of  the 
human  mce  is  thus  involved  in  the  acceptance 
of  miracles  may  Ix*  suggested  by  the  consider- 
ation of  the  following  remarks,  made  not  by 
a  professed  thcologiun,  but  by  the  historian 
and  statesman,  M.  Guizot: — 

»*  Alone,  of  all  living  beings  here  hclow, 
man  prays.  Tliere  is  not)  amongst  all  hia 
moral  instincts,  a  more  natural  a  more  uni- 
versal, a  mon;  invincible  one  than  that  of 
prayer.  The  child  betakes  himself  to  it  with 
reacly  docility ;  tiie  aged  man  returns  to  it  as 
a  refuge  amid  decay  and  isolation.  PraTer 
arises  spontaneously  alike  on  young  lipa  tnat 
scarce  can  lisp  the  name  of  God,  and  on  ex- 
piring ones  that  have  scarce  strength  enough 
left  to  pronounce  it.  Among  every  people, 
oelcbrated  or  obscure,  civiliz^  or  barDonan, 
acts  and  formula)  of  invocation  meet  ns  aft 

•  "  LottrM  da  la  Hontagne.* 
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CTcry  Btep.  Everywhere  where  there  an^ 
lifinpc  men,  under  certain  circumHtanceSr  at 
certain  huurH,  under  certain  impremions  of 
the  Boul,  eycH  are  raised,  hands  are  ehiHped, 
and  kncefl  are  Urnt,  to  implore,  or  to  thank, 
to  adore,  or  ti)  apiw^Jise.  W  ith  joy  or  with  ter- 
ror, puhlicly,  or  in  the  pccrecy  of  his  own 
heart,  it  in  ti)  pmytT  that  man  turnn,  as  a  last 

n^Koiircf,  to  fill  t!iL'  void  plaees  of  hii*  soul,  or  commission  of  5/iran5  shall  Fch'ft  ■ 
to  hear  the   hurdons   of  his   lile.     It   is   in 


**  a  roromisflion,"  to  quote  M.  Ronan's  oien 
words.  **  composed  of  piiysioltv^iiHtH,  natural- 
ists, chemists,  and  pi^rHfrns  pnictiscd  in  his- 
torical criticinni."  T/ii><//y,  this  eommii»!«ion 
is  to  ch(K)se  the  corpse  (rhnhirait  h  vnHavr*')  ! 
So  that  tiie  Creator  is  not  ti  rrstore  t-i  lifi'  the 
being  whom  he.  wills,  hut  th<'  one  whom  our 

Ftmrthly^ 


having;  settled  thot  it  is  a  honn  fiih  o«)rpse 
\^\yvv  that  he  Hccks,  when  all  else  fails  him, .  (nyc  la  mart  est  him  reellc),  the  coiimii-sion  is 
''^^\^^^.  'T\H"''!f:..^'!'"^^''  *"   *"'^j  to -select  the  hall  where  thr  qm^stion  shall 

•  be  tried,  and  arrange  the  whole  system  of 
precautions  necessary  to  shut  out  all  doubt.*' 
I, 

**  If,  under  such  cirrumHtanees,"  continues 
M.  Kenan,  »M!ie  n'surnn-tion  wtTo  areom- 
plished,  a  prolMihility  almost  rival  to  cer- 
tainty would  1h)  piimil.  As,  lniwrvcr,  an 
experience  ouj^ht  always  to  aJmif  of  r^ti- 
/ion (I),  so  that  one  ouglit  to  In?  ahjp  to  do 
again  what  (me  has  done  onee;  and  that  in 
the  regi(m  of  the  mirsiculovis  then*  can  l)e  no 
question  of  ease  or  diflieulty  ;  the  thmimalurgc 
would  bo  invit(*d  to  n^peat  his  marvellous 
act,  under  diflerent  circum&tances.  on  other 
corpses,  in  anot!ier  place.  If  tlie  miracle 
succeeded  every  time,  two  things  would  be 
proved— ^r.t/Zy,  that  supt?rnatural  facts  do 
take  place  in  the  world ;  srrnndh/^  tlmt  the 
power  of  producing  them  Ik-longs,  or  is  del- 
egated, to  certain  permms." 

And  now,  then,  we  are  fully  acquainted 
with  the  entire  caw*.  More  i)ften  tlmn  not, 
M.  Kenan  holds  miracles  to  be  impossible; 
hut  when  he  does  not  go  s<^  far,  the  al)oTe 
is  the  evidence  that  will  satisfy  him.  lie  is 
to  dictate  to  his  Maker  time,  pla<T,  and  eir- 
eumstances.  In  all  solemnity  and  revon-ncc 
1)6  it  said,  we  have  never  n-nd  but  of  one 
person  who  even  ttpproximatc(l  to  this  kind 
of  request  for  a  resurrection,  and  even  he  did 
not  make  it,  as  M.  Kenan  ap|H'ars  to  do,  for 
the  mere  satisfacticm  of  curiosity.  »*  Thon  he 
said,  I  pray  thee  then»fore,  father,  that  thou 
wouldwt  send  him  to  my  father's  houso  :  for 
I  have  five  brethrt»n  ;  that  he  may  trstify  unto 
them,  lest  they  alst)  e*ime  into  this  place  of 
torment.  Abraham  s;iith  unto  him.  They 
have  Moses  and  the  prophets :  k-t  them  hear 
them.  And  ho  said,  Nay,  Father  Abraham  ; 
hut  if  one  went  unto  them  from  the  dead, 
they  will  repent.  And  he  said  unto  him.  If 
fhr:/  hrnr  not  Mo'strs  and  th^i  propfu/s,  nrither 
will  they  br.  prrsuadcd,  thouyh  one  rose  frcm 
thedrad:' 

M.  Rcnan  writes,  indeed,  like  one  who 
doubts  the  truth  of  thoeo  last  well-known  and 


N>rro\vs,  and  hofM;  for  his  virtue 

**Tiie  natural  and  universal  act  of  prayer 
witnest««'s  t>  a  natural  and  universal  faith  in 
thr  ahitlinfj  and  t  rrr  free  action  of  (iod  upon 
man  and  his  destiny."* 

And  if,  lM*si«les  the  warrant  arising  from 
this  vast  concnisus,  we  wish  to  have  the 
authority  of  One  whom  even  rationalists  ad- 
mit to  he,  in  Home  sense,  the  lle.id  of  our 
race,  we  ne«Ml  ni)t  go  lK*yond  the  pages  of 
M.  Kenan's  hook.  For  aftiT  admitting  with 
M.  (Juizot,  that  this  view  of  prayer  pr(»6up- 
poses  **  tliat  the  entire  course  of  things  is  the 
result  of  tlie  free-will  of  the  *  G(Klhead,'  "  he 
adds,  **  ///i5  inldlcctual  view  iras  always  that 
of  Jesus/* 

Xow,  we  Christians  believe,  as  has  been 
intimated,  that  (Iod  works  miracles  when  he 
phiises,  witli  a  view  to  his  own  glory  and  for 
rfie  go<»l  of  the  souls  whicli  he  has  created. 
It  is  euriiuis  to  contrast  with  this  U'lief  tlie 
kind  of  demand  made  by  M.  Kenan,  when 
fi>r  the  moment  he  lays  aside  the  theory  of 
the  iuipoTitiihility  of  all  miracles,  until  such 
iimi>  as  it  seems  to  him  desirable  to  re-as- 
Hiinic  it. 

M.  Kenan's  demands  are  as  follows  :  First 
of  all,  du<?  notice  _of  the  int(>nded  miniele 
in  tt»  li**  given.  We  must  suppose,  with 
one  of  I  lis  French  critics,  that  the  Almighty 
Iteing  alxMit  to  Work  a  luiracle  by  the  hand  of 
Mimt-  fjivtired  RTvant,  ought  first  to  announce 
this  intention  in  the  Paris  Moniteur,  tUv 
liOiulnn  (inzfttf^  nnd  similar  ofDeial  j«pors. ; 
StTondly^  a  cotnmissiim  is  to  l)c  a|>pointed ; ; 

•  ••  F/I'Vllw  ct  1.1  S4icioto  CliretU'mie,"  pp.  22,  24. 1 
Our  !*t\i'\y  of  M.  (JuiKit'a  h<M>k.  f«ir  amither  pur- 
jM-f.  iiirnfluiMMl  us  to  the  kiKiwIiti}^  of  thin  ttrik- 
iii;;  |i:hsl;;('.  Hut  wo  Iiavo  to  tii.iiik  tho  liainptoD 
f^HtiiHT  iur  lht".2  fi»r  romin'linfi;  us  of  it  (Xotp  H.  p. 
.'►■»).  \V»'  huve  rmurh  plcwur««  in  citing  ono  out  of 
many  itarAlIcl  iifbvaf^*^  from  .Mr.  Farnir'a  oirn  ti'Xt : 
•rriyor  not  only  luw  a  reflex  value  oo  ourwlvff, 
puiifying  our  hearts,  diapcrsiDg  our  prejudioei, 
iiuttttiiig  our  tr(>uhle<l  spirits  into  peace  ;  tut  it  acta  | 
rratty,  thimgh  myateriowilyf  on  God  J* — hamp,  hfti, 
p.  532. 
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awful  words.  He  seems  to  imagine  that  the 
night  of  a  miracle,  or  at  any  rat©  of  two  or 
thnte  miraokti,  would,  of  necessity ,  Ix)  con- 
vincinp;.  Then^  cannot  1)ca  greater  mistake. 
No  miracle  had  any  lasting  effect  upon  the 
heart  of  Pharaoh.  Kvcn  lloiisseau  can  pcr- 
wive  thus  much.  **  However  striking,"  are 
his  wonls — **  however  striking  a  spectacle  of 
this  kind  [a  resurrection]  might  possihly  seem 
to  me,  I  would  not  for  anything  on  earth 
choose  to  he  a  witnons  of  it;  for  how  do  I 
know  what  might  he  the  result?  Insttad  of 
making  mr  a  Miivtr,  IshouUI  he  much  afraid 
k St  if  shnuUi  onty  drivr  mr  mad. '  '•  The  effect 
of  miracles  on  the  minds  of  particular  per- 
sons must  ever,  to  a  large  extent,  depend  upon 
their  previous  prc^paration  of  heart.  The 
JewBof  our  Ijord  s  time  witnessed  abundance 
of  miracles.  W hat  was  the  effect  of  the  most 
wondrous  one  upiMi  their  teachers?  "The 
chief  priests  consulted  that  they  might  put 
FAzarus  also  ia  death,  because  that  by  reason 
of  him  many  t>f  the  Jews  went  away  and  be- 
lieved on  Jesus. "t  Here  we  have  one  and 
the  same  event ;  making  lx?lievers  of  some, 
and  driving  others  into  the  very  madness  of 
despair.  Many  a  one  of  tliat  time  siiw  num- 
lierlesH  marvels  and  remainetl  untouched  ; 
Nathanael  found  himself  dis<vnied  under  the 
thick  sliade  of  a  fig-tr<H'*s  foliage,  and  at 
once  exclaimed,  *'  Hahhi.  thou  art  the  Son 
of  *i')d  ;  tliou  art  tlie  King  of  Israel.' 'J 

M.  J\<'rian  writes  as  if  he  really  believed, 
nnd  e.x|Hrted  uh  ti>  l^'lieve,  that  the  miracles 
wrouglit  by  t'lirij^t  were  always  performed  in 
thr'  pn'f<ent^e  of  none  l)ut  sympathizing  wit- 
nesses, w!»o  were  all  desirous  of  accepting 
tiieir  ri'rility.  Strange  theory  for  one  who 
c-an  rrlate  p.;  vividly  the  closing  scene  of  that 
nugust  t•\I^tcn^•e  !  Were  those  who  opposed 
i'V«Tv  art  of  his  ministry,  and  who  ultimately 
yait  hini  to  death,  |>ers«)ns  who  wished  to  ac- 
knowlrd;:e  the  gcnuin^'nchS  of  his  wondrous 
works?  We  v\\\\\x\  the  same  right  of  quoting 
the  (.Ji»«i«flK,  of  wlii«'li  M.  Kenan  has  so  freely 
availetl  liiinself.  and  witliout  which  his  b<X)k 
rould  liave  n») «  xistence  :  and  in  St.  Luke  (»: 
7,  we nad ol" tin' SerilM»s and  Pharisees  watch- 
ing Jcsus  "  wliether  he  wt>uld  heal  on  the 
Siihhath  d:iy ;  tliat  they  might  lind  an  ,iecu- 
sation   agnin;«t  iiini.'*     Were   theup  frii'ndly 

*  *•  F/t'ttrc?*  ilo  Im  Mtmtigno,"  cit. 
fSt.  .Ti.liii  VI:  JO.  11. 

isr.  .lului  I:  4S,  I'J,  ap.  M.  Nicolw,  "  Etuilc 
PhiIoi<."  part  iii.  cluip.  .'>. 
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'  critics  ?    Or  turn  to  tho  ninth  chapter  of  St. 
i  John .     Was  that  examination  of  the  nun  who 
I  hod  l)ecn  bom  blind  carried  on  before  favoring 
'judges?    Surely,  M.  Kenan  must  know — At 
any  rate,  he  ought  to  know — that  not  one  of 
the  early  opponents  of  Christianity  ever  at- 
tempted to  deny  the  reality  of  Christ's  mira- 
\  cles.     They  invariably  admitted  the  facts,  and 
\  then  attributed  it  to  magic.     Thus   Cclsus, 
I  with  that  pcTversc  ingenuity  of  which  he  isao 
•  great  a  master,  attrilnites  them  to  the  knowl- 
edge ai'f^uin-d  by  Christ  through  his  residenee 
in  Kgypt,  the  very  iionic  of  such  arts  and 
learning.     Thus,  alK)ut  B.C.  300,  under  Dio- 
cletian, a  IZomaii  proconsul  of  Bithynia,  Ui- 
erocles,  tried  to  confront  the   Gospels,   by 
placing  on  the  same  level  the  marvels  relat«l 
of  Apollonius  of  Tyana  by  Phihjstratus — an 
attempt  nmewcMi  by  the  English  freethink- 
ers, lilount  and  I/ord  Herbert  nf  Cherbury.^ 
Thus  Julian  tiic  Apostate,  in   his  scornful 
way.   d(*mands :     '^  And   this  Christ,   what 
great  thing  did     he  do?    He  healed   some 
blind  and  impotent  men;  he  exorcised  some 
possessi*d  p(>rsons  in   the  villages   of  Uctb- 
saida  and  Bethany."  f 

A  word,  in  [Kissing,  may  be  said  upon  that 
autliority  of  men  of  science  to  which  M.  Re- 
nan,  with  many  of  his  school,  is  so  fond  of 
referring  as  t)  an  ultimate  court  of  appeal. 
Fully  admitting  that  the  entire  question  of 
evitlenc<»  is  a  very  profound  'one,  which  can- 
not N'  s<:itled  in  a  few  paragraphs,  we  should 
yet  like  to  call  attenticm  to  a  short  tract  bj 
Mr.  lioWt  Chamliers,  entitled  **  Testimony: 
\X«  Posture  in  the  Scientific  World."  Mr. 
Chanil»ers  eerUiinly  supplies  us  with  valid 
reasons  for  doubting  the  infallibility  of  pro- 
ficients in  physical  s<;ience  as  judges  of  the 
worth  of  evidence.  **  A  committee  of  the 
French  Academy  of  Sciences,  including  the 
celehrateil  liiivoisier,  unanimously  rejected  an 
account  of  three  nearly  contemporary  descents 
of  meteorolites,  whicli  reached  them  on  the 

•  For  till'  ciilmiiny  of  Celnu.  eco  "Origcn  eonL 
Ot'N."  lib.  i.  §  :*>^.  LT.  aIs«>  §  C8,  where  Origcn 
justly  :i«k-«.  WImt  K;;yi>tian  magician  over  u^«d 
his  illiiainiH  to  load  the  f>|>octatorfl  to  virtne?  For 
Apnll.'Miij-i.  HH'  artii'h*.-*  "  Aix>Iloniii9,"  "  II inxicles,*' 
"  Pl.iliftrjitu.s"  in  Sinith'8  "  Diciinnarv  i-f  Urcek 
nmi  111 •! null  llii'^rraptiy."  AVhcthcr  Philoxtr&tus 
wn-i;-  ^\it!i  a  ili-i.'j:ii  «.!'  iittoi^king  Christianity  in 
(111- •tiiiiii'il.  KittiT,  tnlluwcd  by  Pn»fi.»i«9or  Jnwctt, 
tliiiiks  ml.  .blin  Henry  Ni'Wiimn,  tioine  thirtj  or 
tliirty-fiv-o  ycurs  sin<-o,  discuiiiscd  thiii  questiunia  ths 
Hm  y-t'iprdia  Mttrn/inlittinn;  but  WO  for|^t  his  < 
ohi.NiiMi.     liuiir  ItnH  aUo  trcntcd  It 

t  <'it.  :ip.  M.  Nii.'olas,  uLi  supra. 
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BtroDgest  evidence.    After  two  tboasaod  years  afiected  the  recital  itself.    On  the  contrary, 

of  incredulity,  the  truth  in  this  matter  was  the  abflcnco  of  all  theories  of  this  kind  in 

forced  upon  the  scientific  world  about  the  be-  ^^^^  simple  and  upright  souls  is  one  of  the 

ginningof  the  present  century.''*    TheRoyal  «»«^°?  wliich,joined  to  so  many  others,  doe. 

Medical  and  Ohirurgical  Sciiety  of  London  ^    *^  i*^^  "«  ^^  ^"•'Pect  the  fidelity  of  their 

J-    1      J  xu  i.       x       i  •        J  1-^  narration, 

displayed  the  most  contemptuous  incredulity       .*  yi^  j^.^^n  ^  ^y^^^.^  that  the 

respecting  the  case  of  a  patient  in  the  Wei-  Gospel  miracles  were  admitted  blindly,  with- 

lon  Hospital,  Nottinghamshire,  who,  being  out  the  least  <Jifl5culty,  and  apart  from  all 

thrown  into  a  mesmeric  sleep  underwent  the  serious  examination.     But  the  reverse  of  this 

amputation  of  his  leg  without  feeling  pain.  >»  ^^^  truth.     If  our  opponent  had  wished  to 

Mr.  Ilallam,  the  historian,  and  his  friend  the  enlighten  his  readcrfl  by  a  learned  discussion, 

poetRoger^(both,beitremembered,mcnmore  he  might  have  found  an  excellent  (xxxision  for 

t.,    ,     Z'      ^        ',       .,      -  .         ,  ,.      ,,  the  exercise  of  his  criticism.     lie  need  only 

likely  to  err  on  the  side  of  incredulity  than  ^ave  looked  over  the  9th  chapter  of  St.  John, 

credulity),   were  so  insolently  and   rudely  which  is  entirely  occupied  xvith  the  healing 

treated  when  they  related  phenomena  of  ani-  of  the  man  born  blind.     There  is  the  inquiry 

mal  magnetism,  which  they  had  seen   and  upon  the  part  of  the  enemies  of  Christ,  the 

carefully  tested  in  Paris,  that  they  felt  obliged  deposition  of  the  witmwies,  the  declaration 

to  hold  their  tongues.     Then,  »*  as  fact  after  ^f  ^^^  /^^ct  of  the  blinilncHs,  by  the  parentK 

fact  came  out,  one  after  another  became  con-  themselves,  of  the  blind  man,  frenh  interrogi- 

,     ^.,,    !,    ,  ,     .  tion  ofthe  son,  reiterated  attempts  to  deny  the 

vinccd;  Ull  at  last  even  physiaansgrcv  grave  cure  or  to  explain  it  naturally,  failure  to  di- 

and  stlent.     *    These  instance*  of  scientific  niinish  the  truth  of  the  tnirntlc— nothing  is 

incredulity  at  leaet  prepare  us  for  listeninf;  wanting.     £t  is  a  formal  trial,  whose  inquirir 

all  the  more  attentively  to  the  following  o)>-  is  cnrrie<I  into  the  smallest  detail.     How  is  it 

scrvations  of  M.  Fieppcl : —  'hat  the  author  of  the  '  I.ife  of  Jesus'  who 

"  And  further.  Are  the  learntd  alone  ahlc  <'«'"'^«  to  the  analyzing  of  miracles  a  whole 

to  judge  of  the  miniculous  character  «f  the  "^"-V^""  "^  ^"\^'^'  contrives  to  say  not  on« 

faet?     It  wouldbeal)Surdtowish  to  maintain  f"""'"  "^T^  "^-  »  "'"•™"""  wl'1«h  occupies  «> 

this.     That  there  are  certain  phenomena  con-  '''■■»•  ■«,  r'"--?  '"  "'«  •■™"«''  '°  ''.""'."iy  {.  ^P" 

oerning  which  science  has  the  right  to  decide  f^'V   l'     "*  "*'","  '''"'"""y  \'  '"*  '^"^fy 

whether  they  ought  to  be  attributed  to  natu-  '^\"^'  '"'    'f '".'"^^.'^"1.  ^'""f^  "^"i  ^'l" 

ral  causes  or  not,  is  what  no  one  doubts ;  but  P"*''"'  7<^'">'».V  '"  '^e  t'""-'  <.'    Jf "«  Christ, 

there  are  also  others  for  which  a  consultation  "f  ""  'l^H.bt  preferred  to  Ik.  silent  concerning 

of  this  kind  would  Ix..,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  .^'""  would  have  awak.-ned  the  suspicions  of 

useless.     I  don-t  rc,,uire  that  a  commission  t..emc»<tcm(,d.ngri^drr.    Is  that  sincerity?' 
of  scientific  men  should  come  to  inform  me       But  altliough  M.  Renan  does  not  examine 

that,  with  five  loaTci  and  two  fislu-s,  it  is  ali-  this  mrticulur  n.iriicle,  he  does  now  and  then 
solutoly  impossible  to  satisfy  five  thousand  „  „..,„,  concerning  some  of  tlie  beneficent 

men.     On  this  iwint  a  mistress  of  a  houw?-       •',  ,,  ,  '^         i   i  •    ^i    r«        i 

hold  knows  as  much  as  the  Academy  of  Soi-  ^"\^  m^ryelious  works  recorded  in  the  Gospels, 

nici^.     It  is  simple  common  sense  which  says  ^^  »»  ^'»R»»  time  to  turn  to  them,  for  in  all  the 

that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  any  man  to  cure  ratiimalistic  biographies  of  Jesus  the  treat- 

(»i)e  lx>rn  blind  with  alittli?  wet  mud — to  heal  ment  of  particular  events  of  a  supernatural 

a  pjiralytic  with  this  word. »  Rine  and  walk  ! '  character  throws  a  great  light  upon  the  gcn- 

— toniirtcaiimnwhohadlHjendeadfourdays,  cral  theory  of  the  writer.     In  one  common 

nnwhom  dec,mpo.ition  had  actually  begun  principle   they  must,  all   of  them,  Paulus. 

On  such  a  matter  as  this  the  opinion  ot  all  *.^  1.1      i!j    u  j  ^t    •  1  j* 

•     ^T  •     .1  i\        11      II  Strauss,  hwald,  Kenan,  and  their  several  dis- 

till' wientifio  men  in  the   world  could   add     .  ,       '  1      «,,  ,1    . 

nothing  to  the  general  conviction.     We  may  1  ^•P»^'«^  bo  agreed.     They  must  all  deny  the 

even  go  further.without  injury  to  true  science  i  r*''^l»ty  of  each  and  every  miracle  recorded  m 

or  niii  scientific  men.     On  <iuestion8  concern-  j  II'»ly  Wnt ;  for  to  admit  that  one  miracle  may 

ing  Kueh  facts  it  is  not  exactly  men  of  parti  have  actually  taken  pifltbe  is  to  open  the  door 
/>n.'c  and  (»f  a  prectmccived  system  who  willlKj 
l!ie  \K'>t  jnd;;es  or  tlic  safest  witnesses.  If  tlie 
evan;^i  li>t<4  had  each  had  a  medical  the<jry, 
or  peculiar  ideas  on  the  substance  or  nature 
of  l>«><iieH,  I  should  ))e  much  more  on  my  guard 


*  Chambers,  in  Tract  above  named,  pp.  10, 11. 


for  the  reception  of  all.  Rut  they  differ  much 
as  to  the  degree  of  silence  and  the  method  of 
evasion  that  is  desirable. 

We  leave  it  to  Strauss  to  answer,  as  he  docs 
n^inHttiiei'r'wiVrl'esKV^in'f^^^  w>t»>  irresistible  force,  such  naturalistic  the- 

that  these  soientilic  hyj^theseB  might  hai^ories  of  Paulus  and  his  school  as  would  rep- 


resent St.  Peter  as  selling  the  fish  for  a  pieoe 
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of  money,  inetcad  of  finding  the  coin  inside  it,  I 
which  makes  the  star  of  the  >vi8e  men  into  a  I 
lantern,  etc,  etc.  Strange  to  say,  however,  as 
the  credit  of  Straups  declinep,  similar  theo- 
ries of  no  greater  wisdom  l)egin  to  re-appear. 
Thus,  for  example,  Ewald,  in  his  **  History 
of  Christ  and  his  Time,"  asks  us  to  Indieve 
thnt  it  was  the  joyous  influence  of  Christ's 
spirit  tjjat  made  the  guests  at  Cana  of  (Jalilee 
drink  water  and  supjxisc  it  wine!  Wliat 
line, has  M.  I'cnan  taken  when  his  narrative 
'.)rings  him  across  these  events? 

His  usual  ]ilan  is  to  observe  an  absolute 
silence.  A  long  list  of  miracles  might  be 
made  out  which  are  wholly  passed  over  by 
onr  author.  At  other  times  he  dismisses 
them  witlj  a  single  line.  And,  in  truth,  the 
sTme  diflicuity  besets  our  rationalistic  biogra- 
phers on  this  topic  of  miracles,  ns  on  their 
main  subject,  the  life  of  Christ  on  earth.  To 
make  no  admission  whatever  is  the  simplest 
'•r)urKC.  But  this  proceeding  has  its  own  in- 
'onvenicnccs.  It  may  look  like  inability  to 
face  the  question.  Oimsequently,  some  mir- 
riclcs  must  1)0  selected  from  the  Gospels  and 
•'xperlmented  on ;  with  what  success  in  the 
instance  before  us  we  shall  presently  Ikj  ena- 
bled to  judge. 

The  miracle  of  feeding  the  five  thousand 
•  is  narrated  to  us'' — we  here  use  the  words 
of  Strauss — "with  singular  unanimity  by  all 
^he  evangelists."  To  this  and  to  the  cognate 
feeding  of  the  four  thousand,  Strauss  devotes 
n  long  si.'ction  of  some  twenty  pages.*  M. 
Ucnan  dif^misses  it  in  three  lines.  **  Thanks 
(r>  an  c\trrmti  frugality^  the  holy  comf«ny 
lived  in  the  dewrt ;  men  naturally  supposed 
thnt  t  j'ey  pjiw  in  that  circumstance  a  miracle.'* 
'i'his  is  the  way  in  which  five  loaves  and  two 
'■mail  \\>\.vs  more  than  sufliced  for  a  meal  to 
The  fjvc  thoiisjind  !  And  who  is  the  author- 
ly  f.>i*  tl.c  frugality?  Xot  the  evangelists; 
\y'\'  \\a\  exp.resMy  assure  us  that  our  bk^ssed 
liord  dill  not  pursue  the  ascetic  regimen  of  St. 
.loliii  t!ie  I5:i}.tist,  and  was  reproached  for  not 
d.iing  s).  Not  Celsus,  nor  Porphyry,  nor 
.fiilian  ;  for  th.ey,  as  we  have  already  re- 
marked, <]()  not  deny  the  reality  of  our  Lord's 
•niracles.  The  only  authority  (if  we  may  so 
misuse  the  term)  for  the  frugjility  theory  is 
!*aulu8  with  his  school ;  and  Paulus  (and 
eonsequently  by  anticipation  M.  llenan)  has 
already  been  answered  by  Strauss.  Here,  as 
elsewhere,  Strauss  practically  arrives  at  this 
*'Ufe  of  Jesus,"  Part  II.  chap.  iz.  §  102. 
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conclusion,  that  if  men  do  not  accept  bin 
mythical  theory,  there  is  no  other  course  open 
to  them  but  to  fall  back  upon  the  aupematural. 
**  Here  the  natural  expositor  is  put  to  the 
most  extravagant  contrivances  in  order  t(» 
evade  the  miracle."  Agreeing  as  we  do  irith 
Strauss  in  acceptance  of  the  prcmiHcs  of  Iiis 
dilemma,  we  are  forccni  to  the  concluBion  that 
the  **  frugality  "  of  M.  Renan  is  one  of  those 
**  extravagant  contrivances  "  whicli-have  pre- 
cisely the  same  value  as  the  more  elaborate 
ones  of  Paulus.  ' 

We  turn  to  a  still  greater  marvel,  the 
resurrection  of  Lazarus.  Ewald  is  here  con- 
cise and  simple  enough.  According  to  him, 
the  strong  assurance  produced  by  the  presence 
of  Christ,  that  all  his  friends  would  rise  again 
at  the  last  day,  was  turned  into  a  narrative  of 
the  actual  resurrection  of  a  particular  person. 
Strauss,  criticising  in  a  single  but  long  and 
elaborate  section  three  cases,  of  the  daughter 
of  JairuB,  the  widow's  son  at  Nain,  and  this 
of  Lazarus,  of  course  rejects  all  three.  But 
he  is  most  dogmatic,  as  might  be  expected, 
on  that  which  is  most  wonderful,  and  de- 
clares that  the  whole  eleventh  chapter,  "  in 
connection  with  those  previously  examined," 
is  **  an  indication  of  the  unauthenticity  of 
the  fourth  Gospel.*  It  affords  some  clue  to 
the  bitter  hostility  against  his  confrere  in  m- 
tionnlism  which  has  Ix^n  expressed  by  Strauss, 
when  we  read  the  language  employed  by  Ewald 
concerning  this  Gospel,  which  Strauss  pro- 
nounces •*  unauthentic,"  and  would  rclegato 
to  at  least  two  centuries  after  Christ.  **  Sim- 
ple and  clear  for  every  upright  spirit,  the  Gos- 
pel of  St.  John  was  certainly  composed  by 
the  intimate  disciple  of  Christ.  .  .  .  That 
is  incontestable.  .  .  .  No  one  but  a  madman 
can  have  any  doubt  about  it.  .  .  .  The  fourth 
Gospel  is  its  own  complete  defence.  .  .  . 
One  may  declare  that  (here  dors  not  exist  in 
the  whole  of  antiquity  a  ^rork  of  ichirh  the  au- 
thmticity  is  so  certain."'^  Wo  do  not  feel 
called  upon  to  judge  which  of  these  writers  is 
the  more  unreasonable,  he  who  would  fain 
adjudge  away  from  the  loved  disciple  a  work 
**  of  which  only  a  madman  can  doubt,"  or  he 
who,  thus  emphatically  asserting  its  genuine 

*  "  Life  of  Je«is,"  Part  II.  chap.  ix.  §  100. 

t  Th«  rcforoiices  are  given  in  the  admirablo  pam- 
phlet of  Af.  liaiiul  Lccocur.  Ewald's  Kruonds  for 
this  convictinn  have  been  set  forth  io  a  n*ecnt  num- 
ber of  our  contemporary,  tho  National  Review.  If 
wo  have  i*pace,  wo  propose  to  cite  part  of  it  in  an  ap- 
pendix. 
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and  authentic  character,  would  idealize  and 
waft  into  the  merest  cloud  of  abstraction  its 
most  important  contribution  to  the  facts  of 
the  Gospel  history.  Wo  thank  (Jod  that  we 
are  not  constrained  to  throw  our  lot  with 
either.  **  O  my  soul,  come  not  thou  into 
their  secret ;  unto  their  assembly,  mine  honor, 
be  not  thou  united  !" 

But  what  course  does  M.  Renan  adopt? 
Of  his  treatment  of  tlio  fourth  Gospel,  as  a 
whole,  we  hope  to  say  a  few  words  presently. 
But  so  far  as  sucli  things  admit  of  degree,  we 
must  aver  that  his  line  of  argument  in  the 
presence  of  this  great  and  crucial  test  seems 
to  us  more  decidedly  shocking  and  repulsive 
than  that  of  either  Strauss  or  Gwald.  It  is 
with  more  of  awe  and  repugnance  than  we 
have  felt  during  any  j>ortion  of  our  painful 
task  that  we  translate  as  a  matter  of  duty  the 
following  passage : — 

Af.  Rcnan  on  the  Resurrection  of  Lazarus. 
**  Weary  of  the  bad  reception  which  the 
kingdom  of  God  found  in  the  capital,  the 
friends  of  Jesus  longed  for  a  great  miracle 
which  should  vividly  strike  the  unbelief  of 
Jerusalem.  The  n^surrectitin  of  a  man  known 
at  Jerusalem  would  naturally  seem  the  most 
ctjnvincing  proof  possible.  We  must  here 
call  to  mind  that  the  essential  condition  of 
true  criticism  is  to  comprehend  the  diversity 
of  times,  and  to  divtst  ourselvis  of  th"  instinc- 
tive repugnance  which  is  the  result  of  a  purrhj 
reasonable  uluca/ion  (I  !).  We  must  nMiiem-  i 
I)er  alcK),  that  in  this  impure  and  oppret^nive 
^>wn  of  Jerusiilem  Jisus  was  no  longtr  him- 
sdf"  [We  have  read  elsewhere,  **  Jesus 
Christ  the  same  yesti'rday,  and  to-day,  and 
forever.''*]  **  ifis  conscience,  by  the  fault 
of  men  and  not  by  his  own,  had  lost  some- 
thing of  its  original  clearness.  Denfjuiring, 
driven  to  the  hibt  t'Xtremitv,  he  was  no  lonirer 
his  own  master  {il  ne  s^apjHirtcnait  plw^). 
His  missitjn  im(M)MHl  a  task  U()onhim;  and  he 
yielded  to  the  current.  As  always  happc^ns 
in  great  divine  careers,  he  underwent  the 
miracles  which  o])inion  exacted  of  him  far 
more  than  he  wrought  them.  At  this  dis- 
tance of  time,  ami  in  the  presence  of  only  a 
single  authority,  displaying  evident  marks  of 
artific<'S  of  ccmipoftition,  it  is  impossible  to  de- 
cide whether,  in  the  instance  before  us,  the 
.whole  is  ficti<m,  or  whetlier  a  real  fact  served 
as  a  Uinis  for  the  rumors  spread  abroad.  We 
must,  however,  allow  that  the  turn  of  [St.] 
John's  narrative  has  something  profoundly 
different  from  the  accounts  of  miracles  pn>- 
duced  by  the  popular  imagination,  which  till 
the  synoptical  Gospels.  Let  us  add  tbo^Ju!^ 
•  Uebrews  13  :  8. 
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is  the  only  evangelist  who  has  a  precise  knowK 
edge  of  the  relations  of  Jesus  with  the  family 
of  U<;thany,  and  thai  one  cannot  comprr/taid 
that  a  popular  creation  should  come  and  take  itf 
place  in  a  framework  of  recollections  so  pcrsou- 
al.  It  is  probable,  then  J  that  the  marvel  in 
question  was  not  one  of  those  miracles  that  art 
entirely  legendary  (!),  and  for  which  no  onei^ 
responsible.  Iji  other  words,  we  think  that 
there  did  happen  at  Bethany  something  wIdcL 
was  looked  upon  as  a  resurrection.^'^ 

The  possibilities  of  the  details  of  this 
**  something  ''  like  a  resurrection  are  then  sei 
forth.  We  say  the  possibilities,  for  never, 
perhaps,  was  there  published  a  book  so  full 
of  the  phrases  **  it  seems,'*  **  perhap,''  **  I 
dare  not  be  certain,"  **  it  is  possible  that,'* 
**  one  is  tempted  to  believe," — and  the  like  ; 
all  of  these  phrases,  it  has  been  justly  observed , 
betraying  the  perplexity  and  uncertainty  of 
the  writer.  **The  family  at  Btrthany  was 
perhaps  led  on."  .  .  .  **  It  seems  that  Lazarus 
was  sick."  .  .  .  **  Joy  at  the  arrival  of  Je- 
sus may  have  restored  {put  ramcner)  Lazarus 
to  health."  ^''Perhaps  the  ardent  drsire '* 
of  supjKjrting  the  divine  character  of  Christ's 
mission  led  these  im))assioned  friends  of  his 
**  beyond  all  bounds."  **  Perhaps  Liizarus. 
still  pale  from  his  iWuom,  had  had  himself  sur- 
rounded with  Inindages  as  a  dead  man ,  and  shut 
up  in  his  family  tomb''''  !  !  .  .  .  **  Jesus  (al- 
ways on  the  hypothesis  above  enounced)  desired 
to  see  once  again  him  whom  he  had  loved,  and 
the  stone  having  been  removeil,  Lazarus  came 
forth  with  his  gmve-elothes  and  his  head  sur- 
rounded by  a  napkin.  This  apparition  wa> 
naturally  likely  to  be  l(K)ked  uf^m  by  every- 
bo<ly  as  a  resurrection  !  " 

We  agree  with  Massillon,  that  theSoeinian 
h  vfMithesis  makes  our  blessed  Lord  the  greatest 
teacher  of  idolatry  that  ever  lived  on  earth. 
For  he,  who,  being  merely  man,  inducer 
myriads  to  worship  him  as  God,  is  as»sure(ll\ 
a  pn>mulgator  of  the  worst  idolAtry.  M. 
Kenan  invites  us  to  go  a  step  further.  Ilr 
asks  to  believe  that  One  **  who  will  never  hi* 
surpassed,"  One  **  to  whom  each  of  us  owe?* 
all  that  is  best  in  him,"  lent  himself  t>>  a 
wretched  trickery  of  this  sort,  and  tiiat  th«* 
weak  and  foolish  creatures  who  took  jwirt  in 
it  went  forth  to  win  an  unbelieving  world  to 
faith  and  righteousness  and  love ! 

It  has  been  often  s;iid  that  we  are  all  of 
us  two  persons.  The  very  heathen  were  deeply 
coLmMjua  uf  this  duality  of  human  nature. 
•  "  Vie  de  Jceui,*"  pp.  S50,  SCO. 
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Xenophon  can  put  into  the  mouth  of  one  of  his 
characters  the  declaration  that  he  has  two 
souls,  one  tliat  loves  things  good  and  one  that 
loves  things  evil :  and  Plato  can  describe  the 
harnessed  steeds,  one  white,  of  fair  and  beau- 
teous form,  obedient  to  the  mere  voice  of  the 
charioteer  ;  and  one  black,  misshapen,  head- 
strong, that  barely  yields  to  the  united  in- 
fluence of  goads  and  thong.  Yes,  wo  all 
know  those  two  principles,  those  ill-matched 
horses  struggling  for  the  mastery ;  but  sel- 
dom, indeed,  do  we  see  such  an  exhibition  of 
the  contest  in  another  mind  as  appears  to  be 
revealed  by  the  writings  of  the  unhappy  au- 
thor of  this  so-called  **  Life  of  Jesus."  He 
prints  sentences  full  of  deadly  unbelief;  then 
withdraws  or  greatly  modifies  them  ;  and 
then  re-asseris  them  again  in  some  new  form, 
less  gross  it  may  be,  but  not  less  substantially 
erroneous,  and,  perhaps,  more  insinuatingly 
mischievous.  Thus  in  an  article  on  **  Liberty 
of  Thought,*'  he  wrote  as  follows  :  **  God, 
Providence,  soul,  so  many  good  old  words 
slightly  heavy  and  material  {un  pen  lourds  ct 
maUriels)^  but  which  it  will  never  advanta- 
geously replace.*'  In  the  reprint  of  his  pa- 
pers which  forms  the  volume  entitled  *•  Stud- 
ies of  Religious  History ''  he  has  slightly 
softened  down  the  blasphemy.  In  his  most 
recent  contribution  to  the  Rcvuc  d^s  dnix 
Mondts  he  has,  for  all  practical  purjwses, 
again  denied  thc^ezistence  of  a  true  living  per- 
sonal Clod.  And  yet  this  same  man,  who  can 
write  so  pantheistically,  and  in  fact  atheisti- 
cally,  can  at  other  moments  employ  such  lan- 
guage as  to  make  one  of  his  ablest  Christian 
opponents  not  unnaturally  demand  '*  Why 
does  not  M.  Kenan  belong  to  us?  "  In  the  case 
of  almost  any  other  author  (unless  we  except 
that  pair,  of  dubious  sanity,  Rousseau  and 
Shelley) ,  it  would  be  almost  inconceivable  that 
one  and  the  same  person  could  have  written  the 
I)assage  lately  cited  concerning  Lazarus,  and 
that  which  we  are  about  to  quote.  Neverthe- 
less, wc  are  assured  that  the  following  really 
does  proceed  from  the  pen  of  Ernest  Renan ; 
and  though  we  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of 
verifying  the  extract,  we  feel  little  doubt  of 
its  entire  accuracy  : — 

Af.  Renan" s  Count erctrw  respecting  Miracles. 
**  When  I  ftHjl  my  faith  in  miracle  vacillat- 
ing, I  perceive  the  ima^e  of  my  God  also 
growing  weak  in  my  sigTit.  He  is  ceasing, 
by  little  and  little,  to  be  for  me  the  free  God, 
the  personal  God,  the  living  God,  the  God 
with  whom  the  soul  converses  as  with  a  mas- 


ter and  a  friend.  And  this  holy  diftloeae 
once  interrupted,  what  remains  for  ub!  1C]|.w 
sad  and  disenchanted  does  life  appear !  .  . 
In  ceasing  to  believe  in  miracles ^  the  soul  finds 
that  it  has  lost  the  secret  of  its  divine  life.  It 
is  henceforth  gliding  down  towards  the  abjn. 
A  fall  of  ever-increasing  rapidity  hurries  it 
far  from  God  and  the  holy  angels.  It  loses, 
one  after  another,  piety,  uprigntnefls,  gcnios. 
Soon  it  lies  upon  the  earth,  yes,  and  some- 
times in  the  mud." 

III.  Wc  pass  on  to  our  third  topio  pro- 
posed for  consideration  ;  namely,  the  degree 
of  sympathy  with  the  evangelists  displayed 
by  M.  Renan.  And  we  begin  .with  one  or 
two  general  propositions,  in  which  we  fairly 
assume  that  there  is  no  serious  amount  of 
difibrence  between  ourselves  and  the  object  of  .  '1 
our  criticism.  g 

There  lias  not  appeared  in  the  history  of 
literature  any  biography,  or  collection  of  bi- 
ographies, that  has  made  the  slightest  impres- 
sion u])()n  the  world  which  did  not  fulfil  one 
condition;  namely,  that  the  writer  should 
have  a  keen  sympathy  with  the  character  and 
pursuits  of  him  whose  life  he  is  portraying;. 
Take  up  the  **  Life  of  Agrioola  "  by  Tacitus, 
or  the  biographies  of  Plutarch,  JoinvilIc*s 
»'  Vic  de  St.  Louis,"  BoswolPs  "  Life  of  John- 
Hon,*^  this  feature  is  common  to  them  all.  Nor 
is  the  ciujc  materially  altered  if,  for  the  life 
of  an  individual  man,  we  substitute  that  of  a 
state  or  nation.  The  perusal  of  Livy's  cele- 
brated preface  suffices  to  show  how  deeply  ho 
felt  the  greatness  of  the  nation  whose  annals 
he  was  about  to  write.  Sismondi  was  pene- 
trated with  a  proud  consciousness  of  the  ser- 
vices wrought  for  humanity  by  those  '*  Ital- 
ian Republics,"  in  one  of  which  was  the 
cradle  of  the  ancient  race  that  died  with  him. 

But  this  primary  condition  onoe  satisfied, 
it  must  be  frankly  owned  that  the  reader  has 
to  be  on  his  guard  against  the  excesses  into 
which  such  sympathy  may  run.  Lord  Ma- 
cau lay  is  fond  of  warning  the  readers  of  his 
*'  Essays  "  on  this  score,  and  points,  with 
only  too  good  reason,  to  an  extreme  case  in 
Middleton*s  ''  Life  of  Cicero."  But  less  fla- 
grant instances  will  servo  our  purpose.  Per- 
haps hardly  one  of  the  aboye-named  books 
can  be  read  without  some  slight  deduction  on 
the  score  of  the  author's  partiality  for  his  hero 
or  his  cause.  Livy  is  not  tolerant  towards 
the  Samnites  and  their  gallant  general,  C. 
Pontius ;  nor  would  the  medi»Tal  Emperors 
of  Germany,  could  they  revive,  allow  that 
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**  a  charming  rabbi ;  *'  when  he  callB  the  Gos- 
pel hibtory^^a  delicious  pastoraP'  (ntrangc 
pastoral,  it  has  been  well  replied,  which  be- 
gins with  the  preaching  of  repentance  and 
ends  with  tlie  cross!);  when  ho  finds  the 
sublime  discourses  of  Christ  recorded  by  St. 
John  to  he  **  pretentious  tirades,  badly  writ- 
ten, heavy,  confusedly  metaphysical,*'  etc.; 
when  he  (suggests  tluit  in  his  closing  awful 
sorrows,  tlioee  **  unknown  woes,"  as  an  an- 
cient litany  pathetically  terms  them,  Jesus 
may  have  regretted  the  damsels  who  might 
have  loved  him  :  all  this,  and  abundance 
more  of  the  same  sort,  is  of  a  piece  with  our 
author's  lower  self — follows  naturally  from 
his  estimate  of  St.  John.  It  may  suit,  for  a 
season,  the  trifling  sentimentality  of  **  young 
Paris;  ''  hut  it  does  not  bear  the  slightest 
possible  resemblance  to  the  real  aspect  of  the 
Gospel  history. 

r\'.  M.  Renan  belongs,  or  at  leapt  wishes 
to  belong,  to  that  class  of  narrators  which, 
for  want  of  a  better  name,  wo  may  venture 
to  term  **  the  constructive  school  of  historic  in- 
sight.'' Xow,  we  wish  to  ask  those  among 
our  readers  who  have  paid  attention  to  the 
subject,  whether,  even  in  secular  history, 
this  school  is  at  prescp^  occupying  a  very  dis- 
tingu  ished  {H)6ition  ?  We  may  be  prejudiced  ; 
but  we  certainly  think  that  it  is  not  by  any 
means  leading  the  van.  Some  eight  years 
have  passed  since  we  expressed  in  this  review 
our  sense  of  the  heavy  blows  which  had  been 
dealt  by  Sir  G.  C.  I^wis  to  the  authority  of 
Niebuhr.*  Since  that  time,  the  views  adopted 
by  us  seem  to  have  gained  ground  on  the 
whole,  tliough  not  without  a  struggle,  both 
in  England  and  in  Germany.  If  high-minded 
conceptions,  couched  in  vigorous  and  digni- 
fied language,  could  have  saved  a  book  from 
neglect.  Dr.  **  Arnold's  History  of  Rome'* 
would  not  be  laid  aside  as  it  now  is.  But 
not  content  with  following  Niebuhr  in  his 
really  successful  disproof  of  much  that  had 
passed  for  history,  Arnold  accepted  nearly 
the  whole  of  what  his  master  claimed  to 
have  built  up  by  divination  and  instinctive 
senne.  The  result  may  now  be  seen.  It  is 
hardly  too  much  to  say  that  Groto,  Come- 
wall  Lewis,  and  Mommscn,  are  in  vogue; 
that  Niebuhr  and  Arnold  arc,  so  far  as  re- 
gards this  part  of  their  labors,  all  but  neg- 
lected by  tho  students  of  ancient  history. 

*  ''  Canons  of  Histoiio  CVedlbiliiy."  CArufMn 
Remembramcer  for  Janoary,  1856. 
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But  even  supposing  that,  for  argument  s 
sake,  we  were  to  allow  the  success  of  tho 
Niebuhrian  plan  of  investigation  in  things 
secular,  this  would  by  no  means  involve  tho 
admission  that  it  was  suited  to  tho  criticism 
of  tho  Holy  Gospels.  On  this  head  it  may 
suffice  to  quote  tho  w(;ll-known  words  of 
Niebuhr  himself.  ^*  In  my  opinion,  ho  is 
not  a  Protestant  Christian  who  does  not  re- 
ceive tho  historical  facts  of  Clirist's  earthly 
life,  in  their  literal  adaptation ^  with  all  their 
miracles,  as  equally  authentic  with  any  event 
recorded  in  history,  and  whose  l)elief  in  them 
is  not  as  firm  and  tranquil  as  his  Ix'liof  in  tho 
latter.  .  .  .  Moreover,  a  Christianity  after 
the  fashion  of  the  modern  ])hilosopher8  and 
Pantheists,  without  a  personal  God,  with- 
out immortality,  without  human  individual- 
ity, without  historical  faith,  is  no  Christianity 
at  all  to  me ;  though  it  may  l>e  a  very  intel- 
lectual, very  ingenious  faith-phihwophy.  I 
have  often  said  that  I  do  not  know  what  to 
do  with  a  metapliysical  God,  and  that  I  will 
have  none  with  the  (iod  of  the  Bible,  who  is 
heart  to  heart  with  us.*'  • 

If  these  words  contain,  as  has  been  said,  a 
review  of  Strauss *s  **  Leben  Jesu  "  by  antici- 
pation, no  less  truly  may  it  be  asserted  that 
they  condemn  beforehand  the  theories  of  M. 
Ernest  Renan  : — 

**  In  such  an  effort  to  revive  tho  lofly  souls 
of  tho  past,  some  amount  of  (ivination  and 
conjecture  ought  to  bo  permitted." 

For  abundant  proofs  of  tho  license  of  tho 
divination  here  claimed  by  M.  Renan,  we 
must  refer  tho  reader  Uy  M.  Freppers  admi- 
rable exposure.  Two  or  three  examples, 
partly  suggested  by  him,  must  hero  suffice. 

After  that  wonderful  explanation  of  the 
resurrection  of  LAzarus,  which  converts  the 
whole  matter  into  a  ruw,  M.  Renan  informs 
us  that  *'  the  enemies  of  Jesus  wore  mueh 
irritated  at  all  this  disturbance.  They  at- 
tempted, it  is  said,  to  kill  Lazarus.  What  is 
certain  is,  tliat  thereupon  a  ooancil  was  as- 
sembled by  the  chiof  priests,  and  in  that 
»>uncil  tlie  question  was  clearly  put :  Can 
Jesus  and  Judaism  both  live?"  Now,  the 
only  authority  for  tho  assembling  of  the  coun- 
cil is  the  Gospel  of  St.  John.  But  tho  same 
Gospel  t4.>lls  also,  not  only  of  the  miracle, 
but  also  of  the  attempt  to  kill  Lazarus. 
Wliy  is  the  one  assertion  a  case  of  it  is  said^ 
and  the-  ether  a  certain  fact  ?    Because  Bi. 

•  Niebohr's  "  life  and  Letters,"  voL  IL  p.  123. 
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with  tlic  three  preceding  once,  was  fully  ad- 
mitted by  Stniut^,  in  one  of  his  editions ;  as 
also  a  very  tolei-ahly  fair  list  of  the  supple- 
Dientary  facts  put  forth  by  the  same  writer. 
One  very  ci>nHpicu()US  feature  in  the  writings 
of  St.  Jjhn  is  the  exceeding  reticence  con- 
cerning hiuipelf;  jiist  as  the  very  persona] 
character  of  St.  Piml's  Epistles  is  a  very 
prominent  mark  ol'ntnrly  all  of  them.  In  the 
first  twelve  cluiptoi-s  of  St.  John's  Gospel,  tlie 
evangel i»st  is  not  (mce  -named,  and  only  once 
referred  to.  In  tlie  13th  chapter,  as  else- 
where, we  hear  of  him  as  **  the  disciple  whom 
Jesus  loved  ;  ''  and  we  are  told  of  hi«  lying 
on  his  lyjrd's  breast  at  tlie  l^st Supper.  We 
further  learn  from  him  that  he  stood  at  the 
foot  of  the  cro8s  with  the  Virgin  Mother 
(where  the  twain  became  adopted  mother  and 
son,  by  the  express  injunction  of  the  dying 
Saviour),  that  he  outran  St.  Peter  to  the  sep- 
ulchre, and  that  :i  question  asked  by  St.  Peter 
concerning  St.  John  was  answered  (and  mis- 
understood by  souic)  at  the  latest  earthly  man- 
ifestation of  Jesus  at  the  Sea  of  Tiberias. 

"  These  are  positively  the  only  facts  definitely 
reported  by  the  evangelist  concerning  him- 
self, out  of  the  number  that  he  must  have 

■■  been  able  to  supply;  though  wo  may  infer 
that  he  is  certainly  referred  to  in  one  passage, 
•and  prolmbly  in  another.*  lie  nercr  actually 
mentions  his  own  name  in  his  Gospel.  If  any 
of  the  twehw)e  prominent,  it  is,  as  Strauss 
Justly  points  out,  St.  Peter ;  as  in  the  narra- 
tive of  the  feet-washing  and  in  the  closing 
chapter.  In  one  i>f  these  scenes  St.  John  is 
not  alluded  to  ;  in  the  other,  only  in  a  very 
subordinate  manner.  And  though  the  fourth 
evangelist  recounts  very  fully  the  fall  of  his 
brother  ap)stle,  yet  he,  and  he  alone,  re- 
counts the  important  circumstance  that  the 
desire  of  St.  Peter  to  follow  his  divine  Master 
was,  from  the  first,  accepted,  though  jwst- 
|)oned  until  the  s{>eaker  had  It^arned  his  own 
weakness,  and  risen  on  the  wings  of  repent- 
ance to  a  truer  self-knowledge  and  a  deeper 
rdiance  on  a  strength  beyoiid  his  own.  **  Si- 
mon Peter  saith  u«to  him,  Lord,  whither 
goest  thou?  Jesus  answered  him,  Whither 
I  go,  thou  canst  not  follow  mo  now,  but  thou 
shalt  follow  juc  of t(r wards. ^'f 

How  doesM.  Kenan  treat  the  authority  of 
the  fourth  evangelist?    The  hesitations  and 

*  Cortainly  in  cha}).  18  :  15  ;  most  probablj  also 
in  cbup.    .  37-40. 
t  St.  John  13  :  30. 


uncertainties,  the  visible  cmbarraesmentB, 
which  strew  his  path  in  treating  of  the  res- 
urrection of  Lazarus,  arc  all  seen  previoufily 
in  his  criticism  of  the  Gospel  that  containB  it. 
We  have  not  time  to  demonstrate  the  utter 
worthlesenese  of  bis  criticism  l)oth  of  the  in- 
ternal and  the  external  evidence — a  task 
which  has  been  well  performed  by  MM. 
Freppel  and  Ix^cccur,  and  which  might  be  left 
to  Ewald,  if,  indeed,  he  should  think  it  wortli 
the  trouble .  But  the  following  passage  must 
be  cited : — 

M.  Rman  on  the  Tone  of  St.  John's  Gospel. 
**  At  every  page  is  betrayed  the  intention  of 
fortifying  his  t>wn  authority,  t)f  showing  that 
he  was  the  one  preferred  by  Jesus  [M.  Kenan 
cites  three  verses,  which,  in  his  arithmetic,  i 
is  perfectly  equivalent  to  every  pa^e];  that  -J 
on  all  solemn  occasions  (at  the  Supper,  at  I 
Calvary,  at  the  tomb)  he  held  the  first  place.  , 
The  relations — fniternol  in  the  main,  al- 
though not  excluding  a  certain  rivalry — of 
the  author  with  Peter,  biA  hatred,  on  the 
contrary,  against  Judas — a  hatred,  perhaps, 
anterior  to  the  treason,  scem^  here  and  there, 
to  pierce  through.  One  is  tffnpted  to  belkte 
that  John,  in  his  old  age,  having  read  tbo 
evangelical  narratives  in  circulation,  remarked 
there,  on  the  one  hand,  divers  inexactnesses: 
on  the  other  hand,  wns  annoyed  a/  scmngthat 
they  did  not  allow  him  a  sufficiently  important 
position;  that  he  then  began  to  dictate  a 
crowd  of  things  which  be  knew  Ix^tter  than 
the  rest,  with  the  intention  of  showing  that^  in 
several  instances  wJu^re  there  was  only  mention 
of  P(t(T,  he  hadftf/urtd  with  and  before  Aim."* 

On  such  a  representation  of  the  sentiments  v 
of  the  Evangelist  St.  John  we  need  hardly  ^ 
pause  to  comment.  Those  who  can  really  ac- 
cept such  p)rtraiture  as  true  are  far  beyond 
the  reach  of  any  argument  from  us,  or  j)er- 
haps  from  mortal  man.  To  others  there 
needs  no  argument.  The  miserable  state- 
ment carries  with  it  its  own  condemnation. 
St.  John  jealous  of  St.  Peter — St.  John,  the 
victim  of  the  most  mean  and  petty  vanity! 
And  this  from  a  writer  who  claiuu)  to  be  lis- 
tened to  on  the  ground  of  love  for  the  subject 
he  has  undertaken.  M.  Kenan  has  yet  to 
learn  the  very  alphabet  of  apostolic  and  evan- 
gelic lore. 

And  he  who  thus  deems  of  the  disciple, 
how  shall  he  understand  the  Master?  AVhat 
marvel  if  he  stumbles,  as  he  dot«  stumble,  at 
every  imnt  of  the  divine  character  he  has 
ventured  to  explain.     When  he  calls  our  Lord 

*  **  Vio  de  Jcsufl/'  Introd.  pp.  zzvii.,  zxriiL 
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'*  a  charming  rabbi ;  "  when  he  calls  tho  Gob- 
pel  history  **  a  delicious  pastoral  "  (strange 
pastoral,  it  has  been  well  replied,  wliich  be- 
gins with  tho  preaching  of  repentance  and 
ends  with  the  cross!);  when  ho  finds  the 
sublime  discourses  of  Christ  recordwl  by  St. 
John  to  bo  *^  pretentious  tirades,  badly  writ- 
ten, heavy,  confusedly  metaphysical,'*  etc.; 
when  he  suggests  that  in  his  closing  awful 
sorrows,  those  **  unknown  woes,*'  as  an  an- 
cient litany  pathetically  terms  them,  Jesus 
may  have  regretted  the  damsels  who  might 
have  loved  him :  all  this,  and  abundance 
more  of  the  same  sort,  is  of  a  piece  with  our 
author's  lower  self— follows  naturally  from 
his  estimate  of  St.  John.  It  may  suit,  for  a 
season,  the  trifling  sentimentality  of  **  young 
Paris; ''  but  it  docs  not  bear  the  slightest 
possible  resemblance  to  tho  real  aspect  of  the 
Gospel  history. 

TV.  M.  Kenan  belongs,  or  at  lesBt  wishes 
to  belong,  to  that  class  of  narrators  which, 
for  want  of  a  better  name,  we  may  venture 
to  term  **  the  constructive  school  of  historic  in- 
sight.^^  Now,  we  wish  to  ask  those  among 
our  readers  who  have  paid  attention  to  the 
subject,  whether,  even  in  secular  history, 
this  school  is  at  presepf  occupying  a  very  dis- 
tinguished position  ?  We  may  be  prejudiced  ; 
but  wo  certainly  think  that  it  is  not  by  any 
means  leading  tho  van.  Some  eight  years 
have  passed  since  we  expressed  in  this  review 
our  sense  of  the  heavy  blows  which  had  been 
dealt  by  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  to  the  authority  of 
Niebuhr.*  Since  that  time,  the  views  adopted 
by  uB  seem  to  have  gained  ground  on  tho 
whole,  though  not  without  a  struggle,  both 
in  England  and  in  Germany.  If  high-minded 
conceptions,  couched  in  vigorous  and  digni- 
fied language,  could  have  saved  a  lK)ok  from 
neglect.  Dr.  **  Arnold's  History  of  llome*' 
would  not  be  laid  aside  as  it  now  is.  But 
not  content  with  following  Niebuhr  in  his 
really  successful  (/tjproof  of  much  that  had 
passed  for  history,  Arnold  accepted  nearly 
tho  whole  of  what  his  master  claimed  to 
have  built  up  by  divination  and  instinctive  I 
senso.  The  result  may  now  be  seen.  It  is  | 
Imrdly  too  much  to  say  that  Grote,  Come- ' 
wall  Lewis,  and  Mommsen,  are  in  vogue;  ; 
that  Niebuhr  and  Arnold  are,  so  far  as  re- 
gards this  part  of  their  labors,  all  but  neg- 
lected by  tho  students  of  ancient  history. 

•  "CanoDfl    of   IlMtorio  Credibility.'*     Chritiiam 
Remembrtmcer  for  Januury,  185G. 
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But  even  supposing  that,  for  argument's 
sake,  wo  were  to  allow  tho  success  of  the 
Niebuhrian  plan  of  investigation  in  things 
secular,  this  would  by  no  means  involve  the 
admission  that  it  was  suited  to  tho  criticism 
of  tho  Holy  Gospels.  On  this  head  it  may 
suffice  to  quote  tho  well-known  words  of 
Niebuhr  himself.  **  In  my  opinion,  he  is 
not  a  Protestant  Christian  who  does  not  re- 
ceive tho  historical  facts  of  Christ's  earthly 
life,  in  their  literal  adaptation,  with  all  their 
miracles^  as  equally  authentic  with  any  event 
recorded  in  history,  and  whose  l>elief  in  them 
is  not  as  firm  and  tranquil  ns  his  Ix*lief  in  tho 
latter.  .  .  .  Moreover,  a  Christianity  after 
the  fashion  of  the  modern  ])hilosoplicrs  and 
Pantheists,  without  a  ptTsunal  God,  with- 
out immortiility,  without  human  individual- 
ity, without  historical  faith,  in  no  Christianity 
at  all  to  me ;  though  it  nv.iy  l>o  a  very  intel- 
lectual, very  ingenious  faith-philosophy.  I 
have  often  said  that  I  do  not  know  what  to 
do  with  a  mctapliysical  (Jod,  and  that  I  will 
have  none  with  the  God  of  the  Bible,  who  is 
heart  to  heilrt  with  us.''  • 

If  these  words  contain,  as  has  been  said,  a 
review  of  Strauss 's  **  Lehen  Jesu  "  by  antici- 
pation, no  loss  truly  may  it  be  asserted  that 
they  condemn  beforehand  the  theories  of  M. 
Ernest  Renan  : — 

**  In  such  an  efi'ort  to  revive  tho  lofly  souls 
of  the  past,  somo  amount  of  divination  and 
conjecture  ought  to  be  permitted." 

For  abundant  proofs  of  tho  license  of  tho 
divination  here  claimed  by  M.  Kenan,  we 
must  refer  tho  render  to  M.  Freppel's  admi- 
rable exposure.  Two  or  three  examples, 
partly  suggested  by  him,  must  here  suffice. 

After  that  wonderful  explanation  of  the 
resurrection  of  Lazarus,  which  converts  the 
whole  matter  into  a  ruse,  M.  Kenan  infonne 
us  that  *■*■  the  enemies  of  Jesus  were  much 
irritated  at  all  this  disturbance.  They  at- 
ttMiipted,  it  ix  said,  to  kill  Lazarus.  What  is 
certain  is,  that  thereupon  a  council  was  as- 
r)emtilt>d  by  the  chief  priests,  and  in  that 
couni-il  ttie  question  was  clearly  put :  Can 
Jei^us  and  Judaism  both  livo?''  Now,  the 
only  authority  for  tho  assembling  of  the  coun- 
cil is  the  <iofipel  of  St.  Jolin.  But  the  same 
Gospel  tells  also,  not  only  of  the  miracle, 
but  also  of  the  attempt  to  kill  Lazarus. 
Why  is  the  one  assertion  a  axBc  of  it  is  said^ 
and  the  otfjcr  a  certain  fact  ?    Because  M. 

•  Nicbuhr'i  "  Life  and  Letters,"  vol.  U.  p.  123. 
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Kenaii  bo  divines  it.  He  who  some  years  de- 
clared that  there  was  not  half  a  page  of  real 
history  in  the  Gospels,  now  writes  a  book  of 
four  hundred  and  fifty  pages,  which  is  ail  but 
entirely  based  upon  the  Gospels.  Only  we 
must  submit  to  learn  at  his  hands  exactly  what 
is  fact,  what  is  false,  what  is  probable.  The 
claim  seems  to  us,  as  we  feel  sure  that  it  would 
have  done  to  Niebuhr,  the  very  climax  of  in- 
sufierable  arrogance. 

Again,  St.  Luke  did  not  understand  He- 
brew, though  St.  Matthew  did.  The  proof? 
St.  Matthew,  in  giving  the  name  of  the 
Saviour  **  Jesus," explains  its  meaning;  St. 
Luke  does  not.  Ergo,  St.  Luke  could  not 
have  done  it.  Perhaps  wo  may  just  venture 
to  remind  the  reader  that  the  Church  owes 
her  three  glorious  Canticles — the  MagniGcat, 
Benedictus,  and  Nunc  Dimittis — solely,  under 
God,  to  St.  Luke  ;  and  that  all  three  are  evi- 
dently translations  from  the  Hebrew. 

We  are  weary  of  our  task,  or  we  might  fill 
pages  with  samples  of  the  weak  trifling  of 
this  nature  in  which  our  author  has  indulged 
himself,  and  displayed  his  powers  of  **  divina- 
tion '' !  There  is  scarcely  a  single  doctrine  of 
the  Gospel  which  he  has  not  travestied  ;  and 
he  has  assigned  to  St.  Paul  a  teaching  about 
marriage  which  is  precisely  opposite  to  the 
apostle's  actual  precepts. 

V.  We  regret  that  we  are  unable  to  carry 
out  our  intentiin  of  comparing  M.  l^nan's 
hypotheses  with  other  forms  of  infidelity.* 

Thus  much,  however,  may  be  said.  It  was 
the  remark  of  a  pious  English  clergyman 
(we  rather  think  Mr.  Cecil),  some  half-cen- 
tury since,  that  perhaps  the  next  device  of 
Satan  would  be  to  put  forward  the  difficulties 
of  belief  in  a  perfectly  calm,  and  seemingly 
candid  manner,  without  abuse,  without  any 
violence  of  expression.  That  supposition  is, 
we  imagine,  in  process  of  being  realized. 

Now,  both  M.  Renan  and  Strauss  do  ab- 
stain from  certain  forms  of  insult  common 
in  Jewish  lips  since  the  close  of  the  second 
century,  repeated  by  Gabler  and  others,  and 
quite  recently  renewed  in  a  lecture  delivered 
at  Wurtemborg.f  If,  as  is  really  possible, 
some  lingering  spark  of  reverence  has-^ith- 

*  Tho  Itovicw  of  M.  Rcnan  in  the  Guardian  (tho 
only  KnRl'wh  critique  wo  have  had  the  opportunity 
of  oonsultinp)  justly  indicatOB  eoino  leading  pointe 
of  diflforoDOo  between  tho  Voltairian  and  f^eneral 
eighteen tb-ccntury  infidelity  as  oompAred  with  that 
of  th<^  pchcol  cf  M.  Rcnan. 

t  See  "  Christian  Work  throughout  tho  World," 
for  May,  1860. 
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held  them  from  uttering  that  outrage  against 
Christ  and  against  her  whom'* all  genera- 
tions shall  call  blessed,"  then  may  he  who 
will  not  quench  the  smoking  flax  arouse  that 
dying  flame  till  it  consume  the  miserable  hay 
and  stubble  they  have  heaped  up.  But  in  all 
sorrow  wo  do  fear  the  possibility  of  a  less 
favorable  interpretation .  The  prediction  just 
quoted  haunts  us.  Alas !  for  them,  if  their 
reticence  spring  more  from  a  conviction  that 
Judaic  calumnies  and  Voltairian  sneers  are  a 
mistake,  and  that  a  smoother,  more  polished, 
more  sentimental  unbelief  is  the  only  one  that 
seems  likely  to  have  a  chance  of  prevailing. 
These  forms  will,  it  is  true,  all  perish  in  their 
turn,  until,  it  may  be,  tho  Antichrist,  **  the 
last  foe  of  tho  fold,"  shall  oome.  But  mean- 
while it  is  a  problem  beyond  our  feeble  pow-  j 
ers  of  discernment,  whether  it  is  so  great  a 
gain  as  it  may  at  first  sight  seem,  that  Christ 
should  bo  patronizingly  spoken  of  as  **a 
charming  rabbi,"  than  that  he  should  be  de- 
nounced as  '*  the  wretch."  There  are  those 
who  would  be  repelled  by  the  one  who  may 
not  be  equally  shocked  by  the  other.  But  * 
those  who  believe  in  Christ  as  their  God  and 
future  Judge  must  feel  that  the  desecration 
is  in  either  case  not  tery  dissimilar.  Even 
to  call  our  Creator,  tho  Eternal  Word,  **  a 
great  Man  "  is  a  blasphemy,  though  the  de- 
gree of  guilt  is  80  difierent  in  different  cases 
that  man  cannot  presume  to  measure  it. 

It  is  a  duty,  which  we  owe  to  our  readers 
before  we  close,  to  say  a  few  words  upon  our 
intentions  in  drawing  up  the  list  of  books  at 
the  head  of  this  article.  Our  object  in  men- 
tioning certain  works,  both  ancient  and  mod- 
ern, which  had  appeared  before  the  publica- 
tion of  M.  Renan *s  book,  was  to  suggest  what 
we  conceive  to  be  the  kind  of  reading  with 
which  it  would  be  wise  to  brace  the  spirit  Ixj- 
fore  plunging  into  tho  erratic  and  inconsist- 
ent medley  of  false  reasoning  and  false  senti- 
ment which  its  author  presumes  to  call  a  *'  Life 
of  Jesus. '  *  Tho  sermons  of  St.  Leo,  excellently 
translated  and  annotated  by  Mr.  Bri;i;ht ;  the 
selections  from  St.  Athanasius,  with  the  pleas- 
ing preface  of  their  pious  Lutheran  editor,  the 
lamented  Professor  Thilo ;  the  high-ttmed  and 
profoundly  learned  volume  of  Dr.  Mill  ;  the 
paper  by  an  English  clergyman,  Mr.  Saphir,  a 
truly  noble  and  dignified  composition  ;  the 
sketch  ascribed  to  Napoleon,  and  tiie  disqui- 
sitions of  MM.  Nicolas  and  Do  Broglio ;  such 
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writings  form  aYi  antidote  which  tends  to 
neutralize  the  poison  of  modern  forms  of  scep- 
ticism respecting  the  central  verity  of  the 
Christian  Faith.  There  are  other  writings 
which  might  be  combined  with  these,  or  even 
employed  to  some  extent  in  their  stead.  Mr. 
Young's  *•  Christ  of  History,'*  and  other 
books  referred  to  in  a  useful  and  well-ar- 
ranged little  work  on  Evidences  by  Mr.  Drew, 
may  be  named ;  and  we  presume  Archbishop 
Tliomson's  paper  on  our  Lord  in  the  new 
**  Dictionary  of  the  Bible."*  To  him  who 
would  dive  still  more  deeply  into  historic  and 
philosophic  questions  respecting  the  mystery 
of  the  Incarnation,  may  be  specially  recom- 
mended Bishop  Bull's  Drfensio  Fidci  NiccruB, 
/  the  volumes  of  Petavius  dc  Dogmatibus  Thcolo- 
gicis  which  specially  treat  of  the  subject,  and 
Domer's  work  on  the  **  Person  of  Christ," 
which,  in  the  English  translation,  is  supple- 
m(»nt(Mi  with  a  thoughtful  and  useful  appen- 
dix by  Dr.  Fairbairn.  It  is  right,  however, 
to  remind  the  student  that  both  of  the  latter 
works,  though  they  agree  in  fundamentals, 
contain  some  questionable  propositions ;  and 
that  it  is  possible  that  on  one  question  even 
the  conclusions  of  Bull  may  be  open  to  some 
degree  of  modification.  But  on  the  capital 
point  at  issue  between  the  great  mass  of 
Christians,  and  the  Arians,  Socinians,  or  ra- 
tionalists, these  three  are  all  perfectly  agreed.f 
A  more  painful  duty  still  remains  to  be  per- 
formed. It  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  have 
criticised  M.  Kenan's  volume,  without  the 
expression  of  some  opinion  on  the  merit  or 
demerit  of  its  author,  for  having  put  forth 

•  Wc  have  not  had  thia  volame  at  hand  while  writ- 
infr,  and  tho  two  new  volumes  of  the  same  work  have 
not  ytt  reached  the  writer,  or  he  would  gladly  have 
consulted  Hishop  Fitzgerald's  paper  on  "Miracles." 

t  Tliat  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation,  as  taup:ht 
by  tlie  Nicono  Creed,  and  more  fully  expressed  in 
the  Athanajfian  Creed,  or  in  tho  second  Article  of 
tlio  EiJ>;li!«h  Oiurch,  U  OtKl's  own  truth,  in  a  ground 
e<.iiiinon  to  IJull,  IVtan,  and  Dornor.  With  very 
Fincore  diffidcnee,  and  every  willingness  to  be  coo- 
viiiCi-d  if  he  is  mistaken,  Uio  writer  would  venture 
to  i«ug^e*<t  the  following  mivtUr  opinions  of  his  own, 
lu  probablo.  1.  Thnt  IJi^hop  Rull  may  posnibly,  in 
fi»mo  ctificf*,  have  been  inclined  to  minimise  the  differ- 
rnci>H  bctwifn  thif  nr  tliat  Katlier,  and  the  decisions  of 
Nicaa.  2.  That  Petau  is  unduly  extreme  in  the  op- 
|H  rit«'  dint'ti'-n,  when  he  aecu«es  Difthop  Alexander 
f.f  ex:i;rj;«'mtinn  for  calling  the  doctrine  of  Arius 
m  w  smi I  unhranl-of.  a.  That  Domer,  with  tho  older 
Lutherans,  goi-s  Iryr-nd  the  Council  of  Chaloedon.  to 
fi\y  tljf  viry  ba-Jt.  in  teaching  a  nrpixiooncif  or  sort 
nf  intorohancro  b>>tween  the  divine  and  human  nat- 
ure n  of  tlic  r^aviour.  On  points  1  and  2,  tho  Presby- 
terian Dr.  Fairbairn  td'tna  admirably  just  On 
point  3,  ret  I>r.  Mill  on  Strauss,  tvb  init. 


such  a  work.  Although  many  hints  of  our 
judgment  on  this  part  of  the  question  may 
have  occurred  incidentally  in  the  coarse  of 
our  criticism,  we  think  it  right,  in  closing  our 
remarks,  to  speak  once  for  all,  in  a  manner 
more  distinct  and  summary. 

We  have  heard  it  said  by  one  as  far  re- 
moved as  ourselves  from  any  sympathy  with 
^I.  Kenan's  views,  that  the  *<  Vie  de  J^sus  '* 
must  be  regarded  rather  as  a  result  of  the  age, 
than  the  production  of  an  individual  mind, 
^uch  a  view  of  the  case  embodies  a  large 
limount  of  unquestionable  truth,  and  conveys 
with  it  a  certain  measure  of  apology  for  the 
author.  Germany,  England,  and  France,  all 
three  are  obnoxious  to  the  charge  of  cherish- 
ing this  spirit  of  scepticism  ;  and  these  three 
countries  led  the  thought  of  the  Old-World 
regions.  Nor  is  America  far  behindhand. 
Germany  has  been  justly  described  as  that 
**  country  of  Europe  which  most  unites  the 
mental  attributes  of  the  East  and  West, — 
which  combines,  in  an  uncommon  degree, 
the  oriental  imaginativeness  and  aptitude  for 
abstract  speculati(tt^with  the  power  of  patient, 
critical  research  which  is  the  boast  of  Chris- 
tian Europe.'*  • 

And  Germany  is  the  parent  of  nineteenth- 
century  infidelity,  though  oftentimes,  like  the 
spear  of  Achilles,  she  helps  to  heal  the  griev- 
ous wounds  which  she  has  made.  England 
supports  both  the  Westminster  and  the  Na- 
tional Review;  and  though  both  (but  espe- 
cially tho  latter)  appear  to  us  replete  with 
papers  which  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  with 
each  other,  both  tend  to  impart  a  tone  of 
doubt  and  hesitation  which  is  largely  im- 
parted to  many  of  the  monthly  and  weekly 
serials.  And  for  France  herself,  if  her  lead- 
ing periodical  can  be  taken  as  an  index,  we 
must  confess  with  regret  that  the  Remte  des 
deux  Mondcs  seems  to  ns,  during  the  last 
twelve  years,  to  have  traversed  a  downward 
rather  than  an  upward  course;  to  display 
less  of  that  Christian  writing  which  proceeds 
from  the  pens  of  such  contributors  as  MM. 
de  Came,  (iuizot,  or  De  Broglie,  and  more  of 
the  rationalism  of  other  members  of  its  staff, 
as  MM.  Taine,  Reville,  Berthollot,  and 
George  Sand.  Meanwhile,  the  United  States 
have  reared  authors  of  a  somewhat  similar 
stamp.  Theodore  Parker,  Emerson,  Margar 
ret  Fuller  Ossoli,  and,  wc  fear  we  must  add, 
Professor  Holmes,  are  all  as  fiar  from  being 
•  Dr.  MUl,  on  Straiui,  ra6  imk. 
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worshippers  of  Christ  as  Mr.  Carljlc  or  Mr.  Which  is  his  truer  self?  It  is  not  wonder- 
John  Stuart  Mill  among  ourselves.  Yet,  ful  that  the  two  ablest  French  replies  that 
however  lamentable  the  state  of  England,  have  reached  us  (that  of  the  Abbd  Freppel 
America,  and  Germany,  we  doubt  whether  and  that  of  M  llaoul  Lccoour)  should  display, 
the  following  description  could  at  present  be  amidst  a  very  substantial  agreement  in  all 
written  with  truth  concerning  any  country  that  concerns  doctrine  and  line  of  argument, 
but  Franco : —  !  a  certain  measure  of  divergency  in  the  line  of 

**  Besides  having  read  M.  Bodin,  my  com-  ^^^^^  personal  references  to  the  author  ;  the 
panion  was  an  esprit  fort,  and  believed  in  Matter  being  more  hopeful,  the  former  the 
nothing.     He   thought  indeed   there  was  a  ^  more  condemnatory. 

God,  but  as  to  Christ,  and  the  angels  and  It  is  true  that  an  earthly  verdict  is,  in  all 
devils,  they  were  all  devices  of  the  clergy  and  cases,  that  of  sinners  upon  their  fcllow-sin- 
tho  governing  powers-moral  bugbears  set^^ers.  It  may  often  happen  that,  in  a  crimi- 
«p  to  frighten  people  and  prevent  the  com-T^^j  ^  j  j      ^^^^  j  j,      . 

mission  of  crime ;  andit  wasgoodvoUcy.  As  _  ,,  .  '  •','?,  ,  ,  b  /  ** 
to  their  reality  being  provc^d  by  the  Bible—  ^"^  «  S'S^^'  as  the  felon  whom  he  condemns  : 
who  made  the  Bible?  Mtn,  1  asked  him  if  ,  and  so,  too,  the  author  who  is  charged  with 
ho  had  never  heard  of  spiritfl  whose  return  heresy  or  unbelief  may  bo  free  from  many  a 
from  the  dead  ])rovcd  the  truth  of  tlie  Script-  soil  wherewith  the  soul  of  him  whe  condemns 
ure  and  the  reality  of  an  invisible  world.         \  jg  bestained.     It  is  well  that  we  should  be  rc- 

-  *  ^^  j;  }^  «^i^»  [Contrs.  Man  was  an  ^j„^^.j  ^^  ^^ese  solemn  truths :  and  it  reads 
animal,  and  died  as  other  animals  died — liv-  I  vi     xu  •  •  e  i.     i  l 

.  more  '  i      *''        reminiscence  of  an  actual  scene  when 

"  »  A  sad  creed,*  said  I,  *  for  the  poor  and  '  ^  great  living  master  of  fiction  de8cri\w»  a 
the  suflcring.  Would  you  not  Ixj  happier  if  ■  batch  of  criminals  receiving  the  dread  aen- 
you  believed  there  was  a  recompense  here- ;  tence  of  death.  **  The  sun  was  striking  in 
after  for  those  who  had  suffered  and  striven  to  '  at  the  great  windows  of  tho  court,  through 


do  right  on  earth  ? 


I  the  glittering  drops  of  rain  upon  the  gla 


-  '  Mais  puis  gu-il  n'y  a  VO'deCid? '  me  I  ^„j  j^  „^j^'  ^  ^road  shaft  of  light  between 
his  reply;   and  we  art'ued  all   the  way  we ;   ,      .  i  xl*  i.         j  xi      •  j         v     j» 

went,  and  I  could  not  shed  a  gleam  of  "hope,  ^•"'/^''"'"•l-*'"'*?  ""'i*'^«  judge  ;  banding 


into  his  soul.  One  day  he  will  know  better. 
**  Let  me  say  that  a  sad  infidelity  appears 
to  me  the  prevalent  tone  of  feeling  among  the 
French  of  all  ran\s.  In  the  railway-car- 
riages, from  officers,  merchants,  laborers, 
travellers  of  all  ranks  and  degrees,  when  no 
priest  or  nun  was  present,  I  have  heard  noth- 
ing but  sneers  at  the  weakness  of  those  who 
believed  in  la  mythologie  of  Christianity.  The 
BevQlution  has  left  its  traces,  and  a  vast  pro- 
portion of  the  people  are  atheists  still.  The 
French  seem  divided  into  two  classes — those 
who  believe  everything,  and  those  who  be- 
lieve nothing.  Lven  on  earth  the  first  are 
the  happiest,  for  in  their  sorrows,  however 
dark  and  rough  their  path,  the  sunshine  of 
God  shines  above  the  mountain  peaks,  while 
the  unhappy  doubter  sees  nothing  but  tho 
bleak  rocks  and  precipices  around  him.  The 
fulness  of  all  sorrow  is  to  cease  to  believe.*** 

The  existence  of  this  miasma  in  the  atmos- 
phere must  be  taken  into  account  when  we 
would  judge  the  case  of  any  individual  French- 
man. There  is  another  circumstance  that 
adds  to  the  difficulty  in  the  instance  before 
us.  M.  Ernest  Renan  is,  as  we  have  seen,  to 
an  extraordinary  extent,  a  twofold  being. 

*Oncea  Week,  No.  223,  for  October  3,  18G3.— Pa- 
per on  Saumur,  etc.,  by  Mary  Eyre,  p.  ilG, 


both  together,  and  perhaps  reminding  some 
among  the  audience  how  both  were  passing 
on,  with  absolute  equality,  to  the  greater 
judgment  that  knoweth  all  things  and  that 
cannot  err.*** 

Nevertheless,  such  considerations  cannot 
stay,  and  ought  not  to  stay,  the  oourso  of 
justice  upon  earth.  S«>ciety  cannot  wait  for 
the  condemnation  of  tho  burglar,  the  homi- 
cide, or  the  traitor,  until  such  time  as  those 
who  sit  in  the  judgment-seat  are  themseWes 
immaculately  pure.  The  ruler  of  men  may  bo 
sin-defiled  above  many  of  those  whom  he  go?- 
erns,  yet  "  he  beareth  not  the  sword  in  vain ; 
for  he  is  the  minister  of  God,  a  revenger  to 
execute  wrath  upon  him  that  doeth  evil." 

**  Vengeance  is  God*8 : 
But  he  doth  oftentimes  dispense  it  here 
By  human  ministration.*' 

Ad  nullum  cnim  pertinet  vindictam  fiioere, 
nisi  ad  ilium  qui  Dominus  est  omnium :  jutm 
cum  terrentB  potestatcs  hoc  rccth  fadurU,  ipse 
fadl  Deus,  b.  quo  ad  hoc  ipsum  sunt  ordinaUt, '  *t 

•  «*  Great  Kxpeotations,"  sub  Jin, 

t  St.  Ansolni,  Cur  I)eu*  Homo,  lib.  I.  oap.  12. 
The  lines  immediately  preceding  are  fh)m  Heorr 
Taylor's  «  Philip  van  ArtFoldo." 
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The  day  is  gone — and  we  trust,  with  M. 
de  Montalembert,  gone  forever — when  heresy 
was  included  among  those  faults  which  the 
state  was  called  upon  to  punish  with  fire  and 
sword.  And  just  because  we  rejoice  at  the 
existence  of  that  comparative  secular  impu- 
nity, the  more  needful  do  we  esteem  it  to  be, 
that  organs  of  opinion  should  speak  their 
sentiments  plainly  and  fearlessly,  at  the  risk 
of  all  those  hard  words  (bigotry,  intolerance, 
and  the  like)  which  are  showered  so  lavishly 
by  the  so-called  **  votjirios  of  free  thought" 
upon  all  who  display  their  freedom,  by  ven4 
turiii;:;  to  dissent  from  those  conclusions  of 
scepticism  which  arc  most  in  fashion  fur  the 
hour. 

Ni)t  forgetting  then,  we  trust,  that  we  are 
fellow-sinners;  not  wishing  to  thrunt  aside 
as  nothing  such  palliation  as  may  arise  from 
the  mental  condition  of  Europe,  and  •espe- 
cially of  France  ;  not  ignoring  the  virtues  of 
M.  liennn  and  his  capacity  for  sympathy  with 
much  that  is  gocxl, — a  capacity  which  may 
even  yet,  by  divine  mercy,  be  piTmitted  to 
guide  ho<ue\vard  that  wandering  heart  and 
will, — wc  yet  feel  compelled  to  sjiy  what  we 
t^iink,  and  commit  it  to  the  judgment  that  is 
al>ove  all.  ''If  we  are  to  excuse  all  tlie 
moral  evil  that  we  can  account  for,  and  ab- 
stain from  judging  all  of  which  we  can  sup- 
pone  that  there  is  some  adequate  exi)lanati()n, 
where  an;  we  to  stop  in  our  al)solutionH?  "• 

li<?  it  avowed,  then,  that  we  know  not  how 
the  author  of  such  a  publication  as  this  **Vie 
de  JeHUS  "  cm  he  acquitted  of  having  wrought 
a  eriuK?  agairi>t  (Jod  and  man.  A  crime 
u^lin^;t  the  Father,  the  denial  of  whose  first 
attribute  of  Almi;;l)tiness  is  the  key-note  of 
the  entire  strain  of  the  work,  its  firnt  and  lapt 
falw'ho(Kl  and  fallacy  ;  a  crime  against  the 
S)n,  whom  it  again,  as  has  well  \)wn  said, 
Ix'tniys  with  a  kiss;  in  that  pmfeshing  to 
honor  him  and  to  Riy  **  Hail,  Master,"  it  in 
reality  represi'nts  him  as  a  sinner  and  as  a 
deei'iver  ol  the  fallen  race  he  came  to  sa\c  ;  a 
nime  a;^inht  the  Spirit,  in  that  it  tn'ats  a« 
le;:enilH  replete  witli  falnitieH  tlie  ever-bU'Sse<i 
foorloM  re<?ord  which  he  inspired  to  be  the 
eveilahtin;:^   gosjM-l   of    our   salvation.     And 
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ity,  even  among  the  very  lu-athen,  has  Ini-n    l^ut   Christians   suppliesUe   their 
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influence  upon  the  hv.man  mind,  simply  de- 
nies that  inOucrice,  denies  their  very  being, 
and  thus  tears  away  from  man  an  excuse 
which,  in  so  far  as  it  aflfects  the  case, — and  it 
is  revealed  that  it  doesnfft^t  it, — is  certain  of 
acceptance  at  the  mercy-seat  of  Ilim  who- 
**  was  manifested  that  he  might  destroy  the 
works  of  the  d(?vil."  And  further,  Christen- 
dom, amidst  all  its  differences,  has  been  wont, 
with  singlar  unanimity,  to  teach  that  the 
human  nice  has  one  great  glory,  one  sole  hope 
of  salvation  ;  that  glory  and  that  hope  ccm- 
sisting  in  the  fact  that  the  Eternal  Son  has 
condescended  to  l)ecome  partaker  of  flesh  and 
blood  ;  to  die  for  the  sons  of  men,  to  win  for 
them  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  and  to  plead  their 
cause  in  heaven.  To  the  denial  of  the  In- 
carnation and  Atonement,  M.  Renan  has  ded- 
icated those  powers  of  heart  and  head  with 
which  his  Maker  has  endowed  him.  Assur- 
edly those  who  join  with  us  in  the  decision 
which  we  have — we  earnestly  trust  not 
lightly  nor  uncharitably — fonucd  upon  his 
book,  must  also  feel  it  to  be  a  duty  to  breathe 
one  devout  and  heartfelt  prayer  that  **  the 
thoujjht  of  his  heart  may  be  forgiven  him.** 

While  the  world  lasts,  some  form  of  unl)e- 
lief  or  misbelief  will  be  rife,  and  have  its  <lay. 
Pharaoh  and  Jez(?l>el,  Antiochus  and  Herod, 
Julian  and  Porphyry,  Arius  and  Spinoza. 
Socinus  and  Strauss ;  each  has  his  hour  aiul 
posses  on.  And  the  servants  of  Christ,  they, 
too,  gn  their  way  and  commit  bis  enemies  to 
the  all-niereiful  Judge,  **  who  can  be  touched 
with  the  ftH'ling  of  our  infirmities,"  who 
knows  all  the  temptations  and  excuses  of 
each,  and  the  unceasing  malice  of  the  Evil 
One.  Even  those  who  believe  in  him  an<l 
try  to  olx'V  his  righteons  laws,  have  broken 
them  so  often,  that  their  first  and  last  cry 
must  Ik*  for  mercy.  An<l  yet  they  know  that 
where  he  bestows  pardon,  that  great  gift  can- 
not stand  alone  ;  no,  not  even  in  this  life, 
far,  far  less  in  the  world  to  come. 

Facu  tlie  least  serious  of  heathen  lyrists 
could  feel  the  propriety  of  asking  from  an 
object  of  his  misdirected  worship,  on  the  ded- 


ication of  a  temple,  something  better  than 
Sardinian  corn  and  Calnbrian  wine,  than  gold 
and  ivory,  or  fertile  lands  ;  and  some  of  the 
nobler  minded  among  the  pagans  have  risen 
to  a  far  loftier  standard  of  ui-sire  and  pniyer. 
'  eir  liord  and 
^  ,^  than  tlie  hea- 
t:ili'  ol  erime  an<l  woe  fiad  its  souri'c  in  thej  then's  most  exalted  a'spinltions  ever  stmred  to 
dr|.f!,H  «»f  «)nr  own  nature,  perv<»rted,  cor- [  in  their  fmdest  dreaiuM.  With  a  daring, 
r«:pte'l  thoni:!i  it  I»e ;  but  that  evil  angeln  only  not  presumptuous  lK»cause  warranted  by 
from  without  had  conspired  with  man's  |nih- '  his' own  gmeioim  promises,  they  press  for- 
sions  anil  worldlniesH  to  pnMiucc  thes(>  mis- !  ward  to  a  prize  tmnK-ending  alTthe  ehoicwjt 
eriMf  li-.ili-'.  M.  Kenan,  without  one  line  jr lor i**  of  the  very  e»Mirts  of  h«niven ;  tliey 
that  (Uhmptx  t  ^di^|lrtlve  tin-  existence  of  tlie  liHik  Ix-yonil  the  «ri*|'tK  for  the  (iiver  ;  the  re- 
nin ;;.  .-I-,  -jiiritrt  wii'.in  S;itan  lead**,  or  their  ward  which  tiiey  hope  by  hit*  merey  to  attain 
"  "  '  "     "        I  — it  is  no  merely  created  thing,  it  is  himself. 
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PART   IV. — (11  AFTER   X. 

Mr.  Jordan  had  invited  a  large  party  of 
people  to  meet  the  Dowager  C\)un teas ;  but 
the  preatncBS  of  the  leading  light,  vrhich  was 
to  illustrate  his  house,  had  blinded  him  to 
the  comi^anion  stars  that  were  to  tremble  in 
her  company.  The  principal  people  about 
liad  consented  graciously  to  bo  reviewed  by 
her  ladyBhip,Jwho,  once  upon  a  time,  had  l)cen 
a  very  great  lady  and  fashionable  potentate. 
A  very  little  fashion  counts  for  much  on  the 
shores  of  the  Holy  Loch,  and  the  population 
was  moved  accordingly.  But  the  young  la- 
<lic8  who  p-ccompanied  the  dowager  were  less 
carefully  provided  for.  When  Miss  Frank- 
land,  who  was  unquestionably  the  beauty  of 
tlie  party,  cast  a  glance  of  careless  but  acute 
observation  round  her,  after  all  the  gentlemen 
had  returned  to  the  drawing-room,  she  saw 
nobody  whom  she  cared  to  distinguish  by  her 
notice.  Alost  of  the  men  about  had  a  davor 
of  conventionality  in  their  talk  or  their  man- 
ner or  their  whiskers.  Most  of  them  were 
rich,  some  of  them  were  very  well  bred  and 
well  educated,  though  the  Kiiicy  l>eauty  could 
not  perceive  it ;  but  there  was  not  an  individ- 
ual among  them  who  movinl  her  curiosity  or 
her  interest,  except  one  who  stood  rather  in 
the  background,  and  wlioHc  eyes  kept  seeking 
her  with  wibtful  devotion.  Colin  had  im- 
proved during  tlie  lant  year.  He  was  younger 
than  Miss  Frankland,  a  iaetof  which  she  was 
aware,  and  he  was  at  tlie  age  upon  which  a 
year  tells  mightily.  l»oking  at  him  iu  the 
background,  through  clouds  of  complacent 
j>eople  who  felc  themselves  Colin's  superiors, 
oven  an  indifferent  sp<.'Ctator  might  have  dis- 
tinguished the  tall  youth,  with  those  heaps 
of  brown  hair  overshadowing  the  forehead 
which  might  have  been  apostro])hized  as 
*' domed  for  thought*'  if  anybody  could 
have  seen  it :  and  in  his  eyes  that  gleam  of 
things  miraculous,  tliat  unconscious  surprise 
and  admiratiim,  which  would  have  given  a 
Umch  of  poetry  to  the  most  commonplace 
countenance.  But  Miss  Matilda  was  not  an 
indiflerent  spectator.  She  was  fond  of  him 
in  her  way  as  women  are  fond  of  a  man  whom 
they  never  mean  to  love — fond  of  him  as  one 
is  fond  of  the  victim  who  constants  to  glorify 
one*s  triumph.  As  she  looked  at  him  and 
saw  how  he  had  improved,  and  perceived  the 
faithful  allegiance  with  which  ho  watched 
every  movement  she  made,  the  heart  of  the 
beauty  was  touched.     Worship  is  sweet,  even 


when  it  is  only  a  country  boy  who  bestows  it 
— and  perhaps  this  country  boy  might   turn 
out  a  genius  or  a  poet — not  that  Matilda  oared 
much  for  genius  or  poetry;   but  she  liked 
everything  that  bestows  distinction,  and  wis 
I  aware  that  in  the  lack  of  other  titles,  a  little 
{  notability,  even  in  society,  might  be  obtained, 
.  if  one  was  brave  and  knew  how  to  manage  it, 
j  by  these  means.     And  besides  all  this,  hon- 
estly, and  at  the  foundation,  she  was  fond  of 
Colin.     W^hen  she  had  surveyed  all  the  oum- 
pany,  and  had  made  up  her  mind  that  there 
was  nol>ody  there  in  the  least  degree  interest- 
ing, she  held  up  her  fan  with  a  pretty  ges- 
ture, calling  him  to  her.     The  lad  made  his 
way  tiirough  the  assembly  at  that  call  with  a 
smile  and  glow  of  exultation  which  it  »  im- 
possible to  describe.     His  face  was  lighted  up 
with  a  kind  of  celestial  intoxication.     "Who 
is  that  very  handsome  young   man?"   ths 
l)owa;:;er  Countess  was  moved  to  remark  ss 
lie  pasHcd  within  her  ladyship's  range  of  virion, 
wliicli  was  limited,  for  Lady  Hallamshire  was, 
like  most  other  people,  short-sighted.     "Oh, 
ho  is  not  a  handsome  young  man  ;  he  is  onlv 
the  tutor,''  said  cme  of  the  ladies  of  the  Ilaly 
Loch  ;  but,  notwithstanding,  she,  too,  looktid 
after  Colin,  with  aroused  curiosity.     *■  I  sup- 
pose Matty  Frankland  must  have  met  him  in 
sociely,"'  said   the  dowager,   who   was  the 
most  comfortable  of  chapcroncs,  and  wentoo 
with  her  talk,  tuniing   her  eyeglass   round 
an<i  towards  her  pretty  charge.     As  for  the 
young  men,  they  stared  at  Colin  with  mingled 
consternation  and  wrath.     WMiat  was  he?  a 
fellow  who  had  not  a  penny,  a  mere  Scotch 
student,  to  Ixt  distinguished  by  the  prettiest 
girl  la  the  room?  for  the  aspiring   people 
about  the  Holy  Loch,  as  well  as  in  the  other 
])art8  of  Scotland,  had  come  to  entertain  that 
contempt  for  the  national  universities  and  na- 
tional scholarships  which  is  so  curious  a  fea- 
ture in  the  present  transition  state  of  the 
country.     If  Colin  had  been  an  Oxford  man, 
the  west-country  people  would  have  thought 
it  quite  natural ;  but  a  Scotch  student  did  not 
impress  them  with  any  particular  respect. 

**  I'm  so  glad  to  meet  you  again !  "  said 
Matty,  with  the  warmest  cordiality,  "  but  so 
surprised  to  see  you  here.  What  are  you 
doing  here?  why  have  you  come  away  from 
that  delicious  Kamore,  where  I  am  sure  I 
should  live  for  ever  and  ever  if  it  were  mine? 
What  have  you  been  doing  with  yourself 
all  this  time  ?    Come  and  tell  mc  all  aboat 
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it,  and  I  do  so  nvant  to  know  how  every- 
thing 18  looking  at  that  dear  castle  and  in  our 
fikvorite  glen.  Don*t  yon  remember  that  dar- 
ling glen  behind  the  church,  where  we  used  to 
gather  basketfuls  of  primroses — and  all  the 
lovely  moors?  I  am  dying  to  hear  about 
overy thing  and  everybody.  Do  come  and  sit 
down  here,  and  tell  me  all." 

"Where  shall  I  begin?  "  said  Colin,  who, 
utterly  forgetful  of  his  position,  and  all  the 
humilities  incumbent  on  him  in  such  an  ex- 
alted company,  had  instantly  taken  possession 
of  the  scat  she  pointed  out  to  him,  and  had 
placed  himself  according  to  her  orders  directly 
between  her  and  the  company,  shutting  her 
into  a  corner.  Miss  Matty  could  see  very 
well  all  that  was  going  on  in  the  drawing- 
room,  but  Colin  had  his  back  to  the  company, 
and  hud  forgotten  everything  in  the  world  ex- 
cept her  fnce. 

**  Oh,  with  yourself,  of  course,"  said  Matty. 
**  I  want  to  know  all  about  it ;  and,  first  of 
all,  what  are  you  doing  among  these  sort  of 
people?  "  the  young  lady  continued,  with  a 
little  more  of  her  face  toward  the  assembled 
multitude,  some  of  whom  were  quite  within 
hearing. 

**  These  sort  of  people  have  very  little  to 
say  to  me,"  said  Colin;  who  suddenly  felt  him- 
self elevated  over  their  heads ;  **  1  am  only 
the  tutor ;  "  and  the  two  foolish  young  crea- 
tures looked  at  each  other,  and  laughed,  as  if 
Colin  of  liamoro  had  been  a  princ<»  in  die^uise, 
and  \iM  tutorship  an  excellent  joke. 

**  OIj,  you  are  only  the  tutor?  *'  said  Miss 
Matty  ;  *'  that  is  charming.  Then  one  will  be 
able  to  make  all  sorts  of  use  of  you.  Every- 
body is  allowed  to  maltreat  a  tutor.  You 
will  have  to  row  us  on  the  loch,  and  walk 
with  us  to  the  glen,  and  carry  our  cloaks,  and 
generally  conduct  yourself  as  becomes  a  slave 
and  vaMKil.  As  for  mo,  I  shall  order  you 
about  with  the  greatest  freedom,  and  expect 
perfect  olxxlience,"  said  the  beauty,  looking 
with  her  eyes  full  of  laughter  into  Colin *8 
face. 

''  All  that  goes  without  saying,"  said 
Colin,  who  did  not  like  to  commit  himself  to 
the  French.  **  I  almost  think  I  have  already 
proved  my  perfect  allegiance." 

**  Oh,  you  were  only  a  boy  last  year,"  said 
Mira  Matty,  with  some  e^'anescent  change  of 
color,  wliich  looked  like  a  blush  to  Colin 's 
delightiMl  <"v«'«*.  *♦  Now  you  are  a  man  and  a 
tutor,  and  we  shall  behave  to  you  accordingly. 
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IIow  lovely  that  glen  was  last  spring,  to  be 
sure,"  continued  the  girl,  with  a  little  quite 
unconscious  ^natural  feeling;  **do  you  re- 
member the  day  when  it  rained,  and  we  had 
to  wait  under  the  beeches,  and  when  you  im- 
agined all  sorts  of  things  in  the  gathering  of* 
the  shower  ?  Do  you  write  any  poetry  now  ? 
I  want  so  much  to  see  what  you  have  been  do- 
ing since,"  said  the  siren,  who,  half-touched 
by  nature  in  her  own  person,  was  still  per- 
fectly conscious  of  her  power. 

**  Since!  "  Colin  repeated  the  word  over  ^ 
to  himself  with  a  flush  of  happiness  which, 
perhaps,  no  such  good  in  existence  could  have 
equalled.  Poor  boy  !  if  he  could  but  have 
known  what  had  happened  "  since"  in  Miss 
Matty's  experience — but,  fortunately,  he  had 
not  the  smallest  idea  what  was  involved  in 
the  season  which  the  young  lady  had  lately 
terminated,  or  in  the  brilliant  winter  cam- 
paign in  the  country,  which  had  brought  . 
adorers  in  plenty,  but  nothing  worthy  of  the 
beauty's  acceptance,  to  Mifla  Matty's  feet. 
Colin  thought  only  of  the  Watific  dreams,  the 
faithful  follies  which  had  occupied  hie  own  ju- 
venile imagination  **  since."  As  for  the  her- 
oine herself,  she  looked  slightly  confut>ed  to 
hear  him  repeat  the  word.  She  had  meant 
it  to  produce  its  effect,  but  then  she  was  think- 
ing solely  of  a  male  creature  of  her  own  spe- 
cies, and  not  of  a  primitive,  innocent  soul  like 
that  which  looked  at  her  in  a  glow  of  young 
delight  out  of  Colin 's  eyes.  She  was  used  to 
be  admired  and  complimented,  and  humored 
to  the  top  of  her  bent,  but  she  did  not  under- 
stand being  believed  in,  and  the  new  sensa- 
tion somewhat  fluttered  and  embarrassed  the 
young  woman  of  the  world.  She  watched 
his  look,  as  he  replied  to  her,  and  thereby 
added  double,  though  she  did  not  mean  it,  to 
the  eflect  of  what  she  had  said. 

**  I  never  write  poetry,"  said  Colin  ;  ♦*  I  wish 
I  could — I  know  how  I  should  use  the  gift ;  bu; 
1  have  a  few  verses  about  somewhere,  1  suppose, 
like  anybody  else.  liast  spring  I  was  almost 
persuaded  I  could  do  something  bettor ;  but 
that  foeling  lasts  only  so  long  as  one's  inspira- 
tion lasts,"  said  the  youth,  looking  down,  in 
his  turn,  lest  his  meaning  might  be  discovered 
too  quickly  in  his  eye. 

And  then  there  ensued  a  pause, — a  pause 
which  was  more  dangerous  than  the  talk,  and 
which  Miss  Matty  made  haste  to  bretik. 

**  Do  you  know  you  are  very  much 
changed?  "  she  said.     "  You  never  did  any 
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of  th's  eocioty-talk  last  year.  You  have  been 
making  frieiidH  with  Bonie  ladies  somewhere, 
and  they  huve  tauglit  you  conversation.  But, 
as  for  mc,  I  am  your  tuily  friend,  and  I  pre- 
ferred you  wluii  you  did  not  talk  like  otlier 
people,"  ea id  Miss  Matty,  with  a  slight  pout. 
»*  Tell  me  who  hut?  been  forming  your  mind.*' 

Perhaps  it  wrtr<  fortunate  for  Colin  at  this  mo- 
ment that  Liidy  llallpmshire  had  become  much 
Ixjrcd  by  the  group  which  had  gathered  round 
her  sofa.  The  dowager  was  clever  in  her  way, 
and  had  written  a  nv>vcl  or  two,  and  was  ac- 
customed to  he  amused  by  the  people  who 
had  the  lionor  of  talking  to  her.  Though 
she  was  no  longer  a  leader  of  fashion,  she 
kept  up  the  nianners  and  customs  of  that  re- 
markal>le  bjrtiis  of  the  human  nice,  and 
when  blic  Wi..s  I  ...red.  permitted  her  sentiments 
to  be  plaiiily  vi.'-il^e  in  her  expressive  coun- 
tenance. Tiioi'gh  it  was  the  member  of  the 
county  who  was  enlightening  her  at  the  mo- 
ment in  the  statistics  of  the  West  Highlands, 
and  tliough  she  had  In-en  in  a  state  of  great 
anxiety  live  minutes  before  al)out  the  emi- 
gration which  was  depopulating  the  moors,  her 
ladyhhip  broke  in  quite  abruptly  in  the  midst 
of  the  i-oor-rates  with  a  totally  irrelevant  ob- 
servatii.*!! : — 

*' It  appears  to  me  that  Matty  Frankland 
has  got  int.)  another  flirtation;  I  must  go 
and  h)ok  alter  her,"  Kiid  the  dowager  ;  and 
she  smiled  graci-.usly  ujKm  the  explanatory 
member.  ai;d  lelt  him  talking,  to  the  utter 
con^ternation  of  their  hostet^s.  Lady  Ilallam- 
shire  thought  it  probable  tnat  the  young  man 
was  amusing  as  well  as  handsome,  or  Matty 
Frankland,  who  was  a  girl  of  discretion, 
would  not  have  received  him  into  such  marked 
favor.  '•  Though  1  dare  say  there  is  nobody 
here  worth  her  trouble,"  her  chapcrone 
thought  as  .»;he  looked  round  the  room  ;  but 
anvhow  a  change  was  desirable.  **  Matty, 
mignonne,  1  want  to  know  what  you  are  talk- 
ing ab<.»ut,"  she  ^aid.  suddenly  eoming  to  an- 
chor i.'ppvsite  the  two  voung  pt\»ple :  and  a 
Con^id^.^abU'  fi:s=?»  ensued  to  lind  her  lady.'^liip 
a  seat,  during  wliieh  lime  Colin  had  a  hun- 
dred minds  to  run  away.  The  comj^any  to<.»k 
a  r.ew  centre  after  t!:is  {erf-'ruianee  on  the 
fxirt  »<f  the  great  lady,  and  po  -r  C-.din.  all  at 
once.  bi-::dn  to  feel  that  he  was  dving  exactly 
t:;e  r^  vcr.-e  of  what  was  exjtvted  i»f  \\'\m.  He 
g-'i  i-.j-  \\I:'ia  jainful  blu^h  as  ho  met  Mr. 
J..:,!a.rs  a.-c...:i!>i.ed  eye.  The  p-or  l^-y  di  i 
Do:  k:;.'W  tiia:  he  had  been  much  m-.-re  re- 
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marked  before :  <*  flirting  openly  with  that 
dreadful  little  coquette,  Miss  Franklandj  and 
turning  his  back  upon  his  superiors,"  as  some 
of  the  indignant  bystanders  said.  Even  Colin's 
matronly  friends,  who  pitied  him  and  formed 
his  mind,  disapproved  of  his  behavior.  '*  She 
only  means  to  make  a  fool  of  you,  and  yoa 
ought  not  to  allow  yourself  to  be  taken  in  by 
it,"  said  one  of  these  patronesses  in  his  ear, 
calling  him  aside.  But  fate  had  determined 
otherwise. 

"  Don't  go  away,"  said  Lady  llallamshire. 
'*  I  like  Matty  to  introduce  all  her  friends  to 
me  ;  and  you  two  look  as  if  you  had  known 
each  other  a  long  time,"  said  the  dowager, 
graciously,  for   she  was   pleased,  like  most 
i  women,   by   Colin's    looks.      *'  One   would 
know  him  again  if  one  met  him,"  she  added, 
'  in  an  audible  aside ;  »*  he  doesn't  hxik  exactly 
like  everylK)dy  else,  as  most  young  men  do. 
I  Who  is  he,  Matty  ?  "     And  Miss Frankland's 
I  chapcronc  turned  the  light  of  her  countenance 
:  full  uf>on  Colin,  quite  indifferent  to  the  fact 
that  he  had  heard  one  part  of  her  speech  quite 
as  well  as  the  other.     "When  a  Mne  lady  con- 
sents to  enter  the  outer  world,  it  is  to  be  ex- 
ftected  that  she  should  behave  herself  as  civil- 
ized people  do  among  savages,  and  the  Eng- 
lish among  the  other  nations  of  the  world. 

'*  Oh,  yes  I  we  have  known  each  other  a 
long  time,"  said  Matty,  j-hirtly  with  a  gener- 
ous, partly  with  a  mischievous,  instinct. 
'*  My  uncle  knows  Mr.  Canipf*eirs  father  very 
well,  and  Harry  and  he  and  I  made  acquaint- 
ance when  we  were  children.  I  am  sure  vou 
must  have  heard  how  nearly  Harry  was 
drowned  once  when  we  were  at  Kilchain  Cas- 
I  tie.  It  was  Mr.  Campbell  who  saved  bis  life." 
]  *•  Oh  !  "  said  Lady  llallamshire  ;  "  bat  I 
thought  that  was  " — and  then  she  stopped 
short.  Looking  at  Colin  again,  her  lady- 
ship's exjierienced  eye  pt- reeived  that  he  was 
not  arrayed  with  that  p<.rffOtion  of  ap^Arel 
!  to  which  she  was  accustomed  :  but  at  the 
moment  her  eye  caught  hisgl  iwing  fatv.  half 
pleased,  half  haughty  with  that  pri«ie  of  low- 
line^s  which  is  of  all  pride  the  m^^^t  defiant. 
••  I  am  very  glad  to  make  Mr.  Campbell's  ac- 
,  quail. :acee." — she  went  on  so  graeiousiy  that 
everyl...dy  fjrgot  the  pause.  ••  Uarrr  Frank- 
land  is  a  vt-ry  dear  young  friend  of  mine, and 
We  are  ail  very  much  indebted  to  Lis  deliv- 
erer." 

It  was  iu>t  what  a  distinguished  matnm 
would  have  said  in  the  cin^uuiatances  in  one 
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of  Lady  Hallamshire^s  novels ;  but,  instead 
of  remaining  overcome  vrith  grateful  confu- 
sion, as  the  bero  ougbt  to  have  done,  Colin 
made  an  immediate  reply. 

*'  I  cannot  ttike  the  credit  people  give  me," 
said  tlie  lad,  with  a  little  beat.  ^*  He  hap- 
pened to  get  into  my  boat  when  be  was  nearly 
exhausted — that  is  the  whole  business.  There 
has  been  much  more  talk  about  it  than  was 
necessary.  I  cannot  pretend  even  to  be  a 
friend  of  Mr.  Frankland,"  said  Colin,  with 
the  unnecessary  explanatorin'ess  of  youth, 
**  and  I  certainly  did  not  save  his  life." 

"With  which  speech  the  young  man  disap- 
peared out  of  sight  amid  tlie  wondering  as- 
sembly, which  privately  designated  him  a 
young  puppy  and  a  young  prig,  and  by  vari- 
ous otlic"!*  epithets,  according  to  the  individual 
mind  of  the  spetiker.  As  for  Lady  Ilallam- 
sliire,  slie  was  considerably  difgunted.  *  *  Your 
friend  is  original,  1  dare  say  ;  but  I  am  not 
sure  tliiit  he  is  quite  civil,"  she  said  to  Matty, 
who  did  not  quite  know  whether  to  bo  vexed 
or  phrased  by  Colin's  abrupt  withdrawal. 
Perhaps  on  the  whole  tlie  young  lady  liked 
him  Ik'tter  for  having  a  mind  of  his  own,  not- 
witliPtiinding  his  devotion,  and  for  preferring 
to  bchtow  his  worship  without  the  assistance 
of  spectators.  If  he  had  been  a  man  in  the 
U-ast  p!)s»ihlc  as  a  lover.  Miss  Frankland 
might  have  l)cen  of  a  different  opinion  ;  but, 
as  that  was  totally  out  of  possibility,  Matty 
liked,  on  the  whole,  that  he  sliould  do  what 
was  itieaily  right,  and  keep  up  her  conception 
of  him.  She  gave  her  head  a  pretty  toss  of 
Bi'ini-delianee,  and  went  across  the  room  to 
Mrh.  Jordan,  to  whom  she  was  very  amiable 
and  ean'!*biiig  all  the  rest  of  the  evening.  But 
Hiie  HtiU  continued  to  watch  with  the  corner 
ol'  her  eye  the  tall  boyi.-h  figure  wliieh  was 
now  and  then  to  1m»  <li»*eerned  in  the  distance, 
with  tliof^e  masws  of  brown  hair  lieaptMl  like 
c1«)ii<Ih  upMii  the  foreheail,  whicli  Colin's 
hei;4ht  ni:nle  vihihh*  over  the  heiids  of  many 
very  sujK-vior  jie«)ple.  She  knew  he  was 
watdilii;^  her  ami  n«)ted  every  movement  she 
maih-.  and  hhe  felt  a  liuh*  proudof  the  slave, 
\>ht>.  tMoiit:)i  he  was  (»nly  the  tutor  nnd  a  poor 
fanner^iiMn,  had  honu  thing  in  his  eyes  which 
n'»h..ily  v\>v  within  Mght  had  any  inkling  of. 
Matty  was  rather  cb'ver  in  her  way,  which 
was  as  much  different  fnuu  Colin's  as  light 
frnin  (larkiH'SH.  No  man  of  a  mental  <ralibre 
like  hers  eould  have  found  him  out ;  but  »*he 
hud  a  little  insight,  as  a  woman,  which  en- 
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dblcd  her  to  perceive  tho  greater  height  when 
she  came  within  sight  of  it.  And  then  poor 
Colin,  all  unconsciously,  had  given  her  Bach 
an  advantage  over  him.  lie  had  laid  hiB 
boy's  heart  at  her  feet,  and,  half  in  love,  half 
in  imagination,  had  made  her  the  goddess  of 
his  youth.  If  she  had  thought  it  likely  to  do 
him  any  serious  damage,  perhaps  Matty,  who 
was  a  good  girl  enough,  and  was  of  some  ose 
to  the  rector  and  very  popular  among  the 
poor  in  her  own  parish,  might  have  done  her 
duty  by  Colin,  and  crushed  this  pleasant  folly 
in  the  bud.  But  then  it  did  not  occur  to  her 
that  a  **  friendship  "  of  which  it  was  so  very 
evident  nothing  could  ever  come  could  harm 
anybody.  It  did  not  occur  to  her  that  an  am- 
bitious Scotch  boy,  who  knew  no  more  of  tho 
world  than  a  baby,  and  who  had  l)een  fed 
upon  all  the  tales  of  riches  achieved  and  glo- 
ries won  which  are  the  common  fare  of  many 
a  homely  household,  might  possibly  entertain 
a  different  ojiinion.  So  flatty  asked  all  kinds 
of  questions  about  him  of  Mrs.  Jordan,  and 
gave  him  now  and  then  a  little  nod  when  she 
met  his  eye,  and  generally  kept  up  a  kind  of 
special  intercourse  far  more  flattering  to  tho 
youth  than  ordinary  conversation.  Poor 
Colin  neither  attempted  nor  wished  to  defend 
himself.  He  put  his  head  under  the  yoke, 
and  hugged  his  chains.  He  collected  his  versos, 
poor  boy !  when  he  went  to  his  own  room 
that  night, — verses  which  he  knew  very  well 
were  true  to  him,  but  in  which  it  would  be 
rather  difficult  to  explain  the  fatal  stroke, — 
the  grievous  blow  on  which  be  had  expatiated 
so  vaguely  that  it  might  be  taken  to  mean  tho 
death  of  his  lad}*  rather  than  the  simple  fact 
that  she  did  not  come  to  Kilehain  Castle  when 
he  exftected  her.  How  to  make  her  under- 
stand that  this  was  the  object  of  his  lamenta- 
tions puzzled  him  a  little ;  for  Colin  knew 
enough  of  romance  to  be  aware  that  the  true 
lover  does  not  venture  to  address  the  ]>rince6H 
until  be  has  so  far  conquered  fortune  as  to 
make  his  suit  with  honor  to  her  and  fitness 
in  the  ey<*H  of  the  world.  The  young  tutor 
sat  in  his  Iwre  little  room  out  of  the  way,  and, 
with  eyes  that  glowed  over  his  midnight  can- 
dle, looked  into  the  future,  and  calculated 
visionary  dales  at  which,  if  all  went  with  him 
as  be  lio|M>d,  he  might  lay  bis  trophies  at  his 
lady's  feet.  It  is  true  that  Matty  herself 
fully  inten<leil  by  that  time  to  have  daughters 
ready  to  enter  uiH»n  the  round  of  conquest 
from  which  she  should  have  retired  into  ma- 
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iron  dignity  ;  but  no  such  profanity  ever  oc- 
curred to  Culin .  Thus  the  two  thought  of  each 
other  as  tliey  went  to  their  rest — the  one  with 
all  the  delusions  of  heroic  j'outhful  love,  the 
other  with  no  delusions  at  all,  but  a  half  grati- 
tude, half  affection — a  woman's  compassionate 
fondness  for  the  man  who  had  touched  her 
heart  a  little  by  giving  her  his,  but  whom  it 
was  out  of  the  question  ever  to  think  of  lov- 
ing. And  po  the  coils  of  fate  began  to  throw 
themselveB  around  the  free-born  feet  of  young 
Colin  of  Ramore. 

CHAPTER   XI. 

Lady  llALLAMsninB  was  a  woman  very  ac- 
cessible to  a  little  judicious  flattery,  and  very 
Hcnsible  of  good  living.  She  liked  Mr.  Jor- 
oiin's  liberal  houKe,  and  she  liked  the  court 
that  was  paid  to  her  ;  and  was  not  averse  to 
lengthening  out  her  visit,  and  converting 
three  diiys  into  a  fortnight,  especially  as  her 
ladysliip'syoungcFt  son,  Horace  Fitz-Gib))on, 
who  WHS  a  lieutenant  in  the  navy,  was  ex- 
pected daily  in  the  Clyde — at  least  his  ship 
was,  which  comes  to  the  same  thing,  llor- 
ace  was  a  dashing  young  fellow  enough,  with 
nothing  but  his  handsome  face  (he  had  his 
mother's  nose,  as  everybody  acknowledged, 
and,  nlthough  now  a  dowuger,  she  had  been 
a  great  beauty  in  her  day)  and  the  honora- 
ble prefix  to  hirf  name  to  help  him  on  in  the 
world.  Lady  llnllamshiro  had  heard  of  an 
heiress  or  two  about,  and  her  maternal  am- 
bition was  stimulated ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  grouse  were  bewitching,  and  the 
cooking  most  creditable.  The  only  thing  she 
was  sorry  for  was  Matty  Frankland,  her  lady- 
ship said,  who  never  could  stay  more  than  a 
week  anywhere,  unless  she  was  flirting  with 
somebody,  without  iK'ing  bored.  Perhaps 
the  necessary  conditions  had  been  obtained 
even  at  Ardmartin,  for  Matty  bore  up  very 
well  on  the  whole.  She  fulfilled  the  threat 
of  making  use  of  the  tutor  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent;  and  Colin  gave  himself  up  to  the 
enjoyment  of  his  fool's  paradise  without  a 
thouglit  of  flying  from  the  dangerous  felicity. 
They  climbed  the  hills  together,  keeping  far 
in  ndvaricc  of  tlie  companions,  who  overtook 
them  only  to  find  tlie  mood  change,  and  to 
leave  behind  in  the  descent  the  pair  of  loiter- 
ers, whose  pace  no  calls  nor  advices,  nor  even 
the  frequent  shower,  could  quicken  ;  and  they 
rowed  together  over  the  lovely  loch,  al)out 
iFrbich  Matty,  having  much  fluency  of  lan- 
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guagc,  and  the  adroitnefls  of  a  little  woman 
of  the  world  in  appropriating  other  people'^ 
sentiments,  showed  even  more  cnthueiaBOi 
than  Colin.  Perhaps  she,  too,  enjoyed  tbic 
wonderful  holiday  in  the  life  which  already 
she  knew  by  heart,  and  found  no  novelty  in. 
To  be  adored,  to  be  invested  with  all  the 
celestial  attributes,  to  feel  herself  the  one 
grand  object  in  somebody's  world,  is  pleasant 
to  a  woman .  Matty  almost  felt  as  if  aha  were 
in  love,  without  the  responsibility  of  the 
thing,  or  any  need  for  troubling  herself  about 
what  it  was  going  to  come  to.  It  could  come 
to  nothing — except  an  expression  of  gratitude 
and  kindness  to  the  young  man  who  had  saved 
her  cousin's  life.'  When  everything  was  bo 
perfectly  safe,  there  could  be  no  harm  in  the 
enjoyment;  and  the  conclusion  Matty  came 
to,  as  an  experimental  philosopher,  was,  that 
to  fall  in  love  really,  excepting  the  re6jx)nw- 
bilities,  would  be  an  exciting  but  higldy 
troublesome  amusement.  She  could  not  help 
thinking  to  herself  how  anxious  she  should 
be  about  Colin  if  such  a  thing  were  possible. 
How  those  mistakes  which  he  could  not  help 
making,  and  which  at  present  did  not  disturb 
her  in  the  least,  would  make  her  glow  and 
burn  with  shame,  if  he  were  really  anything 
to  her.  And  yet  he  was  a  great  deal  to  her. 
She  was  as  good  as  if  she  had  been  rcallj 
possessed  by  that  love  on  which  she  specu- 
lated, and  almost  as  happy;  and  Colin  was 
in  her  mind  most  of  the  hours  of  the  day 
when  she  was  awake,  and  a  few  of  those  in 
which  she  slept.  The  difFerence  was,  that 
Matty  contemplated  quite  calmly  the  inevita- 
ble fact  of  leaving  Ardmartin  on  Monday,  and 
did  not  think  it  in  the  least  likely  that  she 
would  break  her  heart  over  the  parting ;  and 
that,  even  in  imagination,  she  never  fur  a 
moment  connected  her  fate  with  that  of  her 
young  adorer.  ^Vs  for  the  poor  youth  him- 
st?lf,  he  went  dei'per  and  deeper  into  the  en- 
chanted land.  lie  went  without  any  resist- 
ance, giving  himself  up  to  the  sweet  fate. 
She  had  read  the  poems,  of  course,  and  had 
inquired  eagerly  into  that  calamity  which  uo- 
cupiod  so  great  a  part  in  them,  and  had  found 
out  what  it  was,  and  had  blushed  (as  Colia 
I  thought),  but  was  not  angry.  "What  could 
I  a  shy  young  lover,  whose  lips  were  sealed  hy 
'  honor,  but  who  knew  his  eyes,  his  actions, 
I  his  productions  to  l)e  alike  eloquent,  desire 
more?  Sometimes  Lady  Uallamshire  con- 
I  sented  to  weigh  down  the  boat,  which  dipped 
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hugely  at  the  Btcra  under  her  and  made 
Colin's  task  a  hard  one.  Sometimes  the  tu- 
tor, who  counted  for  nobody,  was  allowed  to 
conduct  a  cluster  of  girls,  of  whom  he  saw 
but  one,  over  the  peaceful  water.  Lessons 
did  not  count  for  much  in  those  paradisiacal 
days.  Miss  Frankland  begged  holidays  for 
the  boys ;  begged  that  they  might  go  excur- 
sions with  her,  and  make  picnics  on  the  hill- 
side, and  accompany  her  to  all  sorts  of  places, 
till  Mrs.  Jordan  was  entirely  captivated  with 
Matty.  She  never  saw  a  young  lady  so  taken 
up  with  children,  the  excellent  woman  said  ; 
and  prophesied  that  Miss  Matty  would  make 
a  wonderful  mother  of  a  family  when  her 
time  came.  As  for  the  tutor,  Mrs.  Jordan, 
too,  took  hi  m  for  a  cipher,  and  explained  to 
him  how  improving  it  was  for  the  boys  to 
be  in  good  society,  by  way  of  apologizing  to 
Colin.  At  length  there  occurred  one  bleeeed 
day  in  which  Colin  and  his  boys  eml)arked 
with  Miss  Franfliind  alone,  to  row  across  to 
Rnmore.  **  My  uncle  has  so  high  an  opinion 
of  Mr.  Camplioll,"  Matty  said,  very  demurely; 
**  1  know  he  would  never  fv)rgivo  me  if  I  did 
not  go  to  see  him.'*  As  for  Colin,  his  bless- 
edneps  was  tempered  on  that  jrarticulur  occa- 
"  sion  by  a  Ichs  worthy  feeling.  lie  felt,  if  not 
ashamed  of  Ramore,  at  least  apologetic  of  it 
and  its  accessories,  which  apology  took,  as 
was  natural  to  a  Scotch  lad  of  his  years,  an 
argumentative  and  defiant  tone. 

*'  It  is  a  poor  house  enough,''  said  Colin, 
as  he  pointed  it  out,  gleaming  white  upon 
the  hillside,  to  Miss  Matty, — who  pretended 
to  reinenilHT  it  perfectly,  but  who  after  all 
had  not  the  least  idea  which  was  Ramore, — 
'*  but  1  would  not  change  with  anybody  I 
know.  NVe  are  better  off  in  the  cottages 
than  you  in  the  parlors.  Comfort  is  a  p(H)r 
Bort  of  hr-.itlien  deity  to  Ikj  worshipped  as  you 
worn'  ip  hi'.ii  in  i-iugland.  As  lor  us,  wo  have 
a  l:i;:l!rr  standard,"  stiid  the  lad,  half  in 
spirt  and  more  than  half  in  earnest.  The 
two  yoiui;;  Jordans,  after  a  little  gaiping  at 
the  talk  which  went  over  their  heads  (for 
MisH  Matty  was  wonderfully  tah!ln  up  with 
the  el)ildrrn  only  when  their  motticr  was 
present),  had  Ix-taken  themselves  to  the  oc- 
cupation of  sailing  a  little  yacht  from  the 
bf)ws  of  their  !M)at,  and  were  very  well  be- 
haved and  diHturU'd  nobody. 

"Yen,'*  Kiid  Matty,  in  an  absent  tone. 
**  By  the  way,  I  wish  very  much  you  would 
tell  me  why  you  rejected  my  uncle's  proposal , 
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about  going  to  Oxford.  I  suppose  you  have 
a  higher  standard ;  but  then  they  say  you 
don't  have  such  good  scholars  in  Scotland. 
I  am  sure  I  beg  your  pardon  if  I  am  wrong." 

"  But  I  did  not  say  you  were  wrong,"  said 
Colin,  who,  however,  grew  fiery  red  and 
burned  to  prove  his  scholarship  equal  to  that 
of  any  Eton  lad  or  Christchurch  man.  "  They 
say,  on  the  other  side,  that  a  man  may  get 
through  without  disgrace,  in  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge, who  doesn't  know  how  to  spell  Eng-  : 
lish,"  said  the  youth,  with  natural  exaspera- 
tion, and  took  a  few  long  strokes  which  sent 
the  boat  flying  across  the  summer  ripples,  and 
consumed  his  angry  energy.  He  was  quite 
ready  to  sneer  at  Scotch  scholarship  in  his 
own  person,  when  he  and  his  fellows  were 
together,  and  even  to  sigh  on  the  completer 
order  and  profounder  studies  of  the  great 
universities  of  England  ;  but  to  acknowledge 
the  inferiority  of  his  country  in  any  particu- 
lar to  the  lady  of  his  wishes,  was  bi^yond  the 
virtue  of  a  Scotchman  and  a  lover. 

**  I  did  not  speak  of  stupid  people,"  said 
Miss  Matty ;  **  and  I  am  sure  1  did  not  mean 
to  vex  you.  Of  course  I  know  you  are  so 
very  clever  in  Scotland ;  everybody  allows 
that.  I  love  Scotland  so  much,"  said  the 
politic  little  woman  ;  **  but  then  every  coun- 
try has  its  weak  points  and  its  strong  points  ; 
and  you  have  not  told  me  yet  why  you  re- 
jected my  uncle's  proposal,  lie  wished  you 
very  much  to  accept  it ;  and  so  did  1,"  said 
the  siren,  after  a  little  pause,  lifting  upon 
Colin  the  half-subdued  lightof  her  blue  eyes. 

**  Why  did  you  wish  it?  "  the  lad  asked, 
as  was  to  bo  expected,  bending  forward  to 
hear  the  answer  to  his  question. 

**  Oh,  look  there,  little  Ben  will  he  over- 
board in  another  minute,"  said  Matty,  and 
then  she  continued  lower,  **  I  can't  tell  you, 
1  am  sure  ;  because  1  thought  you  were  go- 
ing to  turn  out  a  great  genius,  I  suppose." 

*»  But  you  don't  believe  that  ?  "  said  Colin  ; 
**  you  say  so  only  to  make  the  Holy  Loch 
a  little  more  like  paradise;  and  that  is  un- 
necessary to-day,"  the  lad  went  on,  ghmcing 
round  him  with  eyes  full  of  the  light  that 
never  was  on  sea  or  land.  Though  he  was 
not  a  poet,  ho  had  what  was  almottt  better, — a 
poetic  soul.  The  great  world  moved  for  him 
always  amid  everlasting  melodies,  the  morn- 
ing and  the  evening  hUirs  singing  together  even 
through  the  common  day.  Just  now  his  cup 
was  about  running  over.     What  if,  to  crown 
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all,  God,  not  content  with  giving  him  life  and 
love,  Imd  indeed  visibly  to  the  sight  of  others, 
if  not  to  his  own,  bestowed  genius  also,  the 
other  gift  imtat  prized  of  youth.  Somehow, 
he  could  not  contradict  that  divine  peradven- 
ture.  **  If  it  were  so,"  he  said  under  his 
breath,  "  if  it  were  so !  '*  and  the  other  little 
BT^ul  oppoBite,  who  had  lost  sight  of  Colin  at 
tliat  moment,  and  did  not  know  through  what 
bright  niif-ts  lie  was  wandering,  strained  her 
limited  vision  after  him,  and  wondered  and 
askf'd  what  he  meant. 

*»If  it  were  so,"  said  Matty,  **  what  then?" 
MoHt  likt'ly  phe  expected  a  compliment — and 
Culin's  compliments  being  made  only  by  in- 
f<.T(;ri(:<.',  and  witli  a  shyness  and  an  emotion 
unknown  to  habitual  manufacturers  of  such 
arti<:lcfl,  were  far  from  being  unpleasant  offcr- 
ingH  to  MiHH  Matty,  wlio  was  slightly  ^/dJ^  of 
the  common  coin. 

But  Colin  only  shook  his  head,  and  bent 
his  Htroii^r  3'oung  frame  to  the  oars,  and  shook 
back  i)j'.  elouds  of  brown  hair  from  his  half- 
vinible  forclicad.  The  boat  flew  like  a  swal- 
low nlon^  tlie  cripp  lK)Som  of  the  loch.  Miss 
Malty  iVu\  not  quite  know  what  to  make  of 
tlin  hil«*ri(M%  not  Ix.-ing  in  love.  She  took  off 
hcT  jrliAc  and  held  her  pretty  hand  in  the  wa- 
ter over  tlie  Mr  of  tlie  Inxit,  but  the  loch  was 
ef»M,  and  nhe  witlidrcw  it  presently.  What 
wan  l.c  thinking  of?  who  wondered.  Having 
h)st  hi;;ht  ()f  him  thus,  she  was  reluctant  to 
b(';;in  the  convernsition  anew,  lest  she  n)iglit 
j-K-rhapH  say  something  which  would  betray 
iier  non-eoin prehension,  and  bring  her  down 
from  that  pedcHtal  which,  after  all,  it  was 
p!ea!-nnt  to  oc<Mipy.  Feminine  instinct  at  last 
Bu;r;r<"sted  to  Matty  what  was  the  very  best 
thing  to  do  in  tlie  circun>stanees.  She  had  a 
pretty  voice,  and  ];w;rfcct  ease  in  the  use  of  it, 
and  kin-w  exactly  what  she  could  do,  as  people 
of  limited  powers  generally  can.  So  she  Ik'- 
gjin  to  King,  mnrmnring  to  lierself  at  first  hh 
she  HtoojM'd  over  the  water,  and  then  rining 
into  Cull  vt)ice.  Ah  for  Colin,  that  last  touch 
was  alnio?.t  too  much  for  him  ;  ho  had  never 
heard  her  sing  before,  and  he  could  not  help 
marvelling,  as  he  lo(»ked  at  her,  why  Provi- 
di'hc*'  hhould  have  lavit  hed  such  endownuMits 
upon  on»',  and  left  so  many  others  unj)rovi(h'd 
— and  I'cll  to  rowing  softly,  dropping  his  oars  ' 
into  the  Kun^hine  with  as  little  sound  as  pos-  | 
sihlc,  to  do  lull  justice  to  the  song.  Wiien  i 
Matty  ha«l  come  to  the  end,  she  turued  on  him 
quite  abruptly,  and,  almost  before  the  last 
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note  had  died  from  her  lips,  repeated  her 
question.  '*  Now  tell  me  why  did  jou  refuie 
to  go  to  Oxford?  "  said  the  little  siren,  look- 
ing full  into  Col  in 'b  face. 

''  Becaase  I  can^t  be  dependent  apon  any 
man,  and  because  I  had  done  nothing  to  en- 
title me  to  such  a  reoompenee,"  said  Colin, 
who  was  taken  by  surprise ;  *'  you  made  a  mis> 
take  about  that  business,'*  be  said,  with  a 
slight  sudden  flush  of  color,  and  immediately 
fell  to  his  oars  again  with  all  his  might. 

**  It  is  very  odd,"  said  Miss  Matilda- 
»*  Why  don't  you  like  Ilarry  ?  Ue  is  noth- 
ing particular,  but  he  is  a  very  good  B^Tt  of 
boy,  and  it  is  so  strange  that  you  should  have 
such  a  hatred  to  each  other — I  mean  to  say, 
he  is  not  at  all  fond  of  you,"  bIic  continued, 
with  a  laugh.  **  I  believe  he  is  jealous  be- 
cause we  all  talk  of  you  so  much,  and  it  must 
be  rather  hard  up(m  a  boy  after  all  to  have 
his  life  savedy  and  to  be  expected  to  lie  grate- 
ful ;  for  I  don't  believe  a  word  3-ou  say,"  said 
Miss  Matty.  **  I  know  the  rights  of  it  better 
than  you  do — you  did  Bti\e  his  life." 

**  I  Iiope  you  will  quite  release  him  from 
the  duty  of  being  grateful,"  said  Colin ; 
**  I  don't  suppr>8e  there  is  either  love  or  ha- 
tred between  us.  We  don't  know  each  other 
Uj  speak  of,  and  I  don't  see  any  reason  why 
we  should  be  fond  of  each  other ;"  and  again 
Colin  sent  the  boat  forward  with  long,  rapid 
strokes,  getting  rid  of  the  superfluous  energy 
which  was  roused  within  him  by  hearing 
Fi-ankland's  name. 

**  It  is  very  odd,"  said  Matty  again.  **  I 
wonder  if  you  are  fated  to  be  rivals,  and  come 
in  each  other's  way.  If  I  knew  any  girl  that 
Ilarry  was  in  love  with,  1  should  not  like  to 
introduce  you  to  her,''  said  Miss  Matilda,  and 
she  stopped  and  laughed  a  little,  evidently  at 
souicthing  in  her  own  mind.  **  How  odd  it 
would  be  if  you  were  to  be  rivals  through 
life,"  she  continued  ;  **  I  am  sure  I  can't  tell 
which  I  should  most  wish  to  win — my  cousin, 
who  is  a  very  good  boy  in  his  way,  or  you, 
who  puzzle  me  so  often,"  said  the  little  witch, 
loJiking  suddenly  up  into  Colin 's  ey(?s. 

**  How  is  it  possil)le  I  can  puzzle  you?"  he 
said  ;  but  the  innocent  youth  was  flattered  by 
tlie  sense  of  su|KTinrity  involved.  **  There 
can  be  very  little  rivalry  betwtn^'n  nn  English 
luironct  and  a  Scotch  minister,"  continued 
Colin.  *•  We  shall  never  come  in  each  uthcr'a 
way." 

'*  And  must  you  be  a  Scotch  minister?  " 
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said  Mi88  Matty,  soflly.  There  was  a  regret- 
ful tone  in  her  voice,  and  ehe  gave  an  appeal- 
ing glance  at  him,  as  if  she  were  remonstrat- 
ing against  that  ministry.  Perhaps  it  was 
well  for  Colin  that  they  were  so  near  the 
shore,  and  that  he  had  to  give  all  his  attention 
to  the  boat,  to  secure  the  best  landing  for 
those  delicate  little  feet.  As  he  leaped  ashore 
himself,  ankle-deep  into  the  bright  but  cold 
water,  Colin  could  not  but  remember  his  boy- 
ish scorn  of  Uenry  Frankland,  and  that  dis- 
like of  wet  feet  which  was  so  amusing  and 
wonderful  to  the  country  boy.  Matters  were 
wonderfully  changed  now-a-days  for  Colin ; 
but  still  he  plunged  into  the  water  with  a  cer- 
tain relish,  and  pulled  the  boat  ashore  with 
a  sense  of  his  strength  and  delight  in  it,  which 
at  such  a  moment  it  was  sweet  to  experience. 
As  for  Miss  Matty,  she  fodnd  the  hill  very 
steep,  and  accepted  the  assistance  of  Colin 's 
arm  to  get  over  the  sharp  pebbles  of  the  beach. 
**  One  ought  to  wear  strong  boots,"  she 
said,  holding  out  the  prettiest  little  foot, 
whicb  indeed  had  been  perfectly  revealed  be- 
fore by  the  festooned  dress,  which  Miss  Matty 
found  so  convenient  on  the  hills.  When 
Colin 's  mother  saw  from  her  window  this  pair 
approaching  alone  (for  the  Jordan  boys  were 
ever  so  far  behind,  still  coquetting  with  their 
toy  yacht) ,  it  was  not  wonderful  if  her  heart 
bcait  more  quickly  than  usual.  She  jumped, 
with  her  womanish  imagination,  at  all  kinds 
of  incredible  results,  and  saw  her  Colin  happy 
and  great,  by  some  wonderful  conjunction  of 
his  own  genius  and  the  favor  of  others,  which 
it  would  have  been  hopeless  to  attempt  any 
comprehension  of.  The  mistress  altogether 
puzzled  and  overwhelmed  Miss  Matty  by  the 
greeting  she  gave  her.  The  little  woman  of 
the  world  looked  in  utter  amazement  at  the 
pix)r  farmer^s  wife,  whom  she  meant  to  be  very 
kind  and  amiable  to,  but  who,  to  her  conster- 
nation, took  the  superior  part  by  right  of  na- 
ture ;  for  Mrs.  Campbell,  having  formed  her 
own  iditi,  was  altogether  obtuse  to  her  visitor  *s 
condescensions.  The  ^r  lor  at  Ramoro  looked 
dingy  certiiinly  after  the  drawing-rooms.jof 
Ardmartin,  and  all  the  business  of  the  farm 
was  manifestly  going  on  as  usual ;  but  even 
Colin,  senHitive  as  he  had  become  to  all  the 
difTcrenees  of  circumstances,  was  puzzled,  like 
Matty,  and  felt  his  mother  to  have  suddenly 
developed  into  a  kind  of  primitive  princess. 
Perhaps  the  poor  boy  guessed  why,  and  felt 
that  his  love  was  elevating  not  only  himself 
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but  everybody  who  bolonged  to  him;  but 
Miss  Matty,  who  did  not  understand  bow 
profound  emotion  could  affect  anybody  ^s  man- 
ners, nor  how  her  young  admirer's  mother 
could  be  influenced  by  his  sentiments,  was  en- 
tirely in  the  dark,  and  could  not  help  being 
immensely  impressed  by  the  bearing  and  de- 
meanor of  the  mistress  of  Ramore. 

**  Vm  glad  it's  such  a  bonny  day,"  said 
Col  in 's  mother ;  ^*  it  looks  natural  and  seemly 
to  see  you  here  on  a  day  like  this.  As  for 
Colin,  he  aye  brings  the  light  with  him,'>but 
no  often  such  sunshine  as  you.  I  canna  lay 
any  great  feast  before  you,"  said  the  farmer's 
wife  with  a  smile,  **  but  young  things  like 
you  are  aye  near  enough  heaven  to  be  pleased 
with  the  common  mercies.  After  a',  if  I  was 
a  queen,  I  couldna  offer  you  anything  better 
than  the  wheat  bread  and  the  fresh  milk," 
said  the  mistress ;  and  «he  set  down  on  the 
table,  with  her  own  tender  hands,  the  scones 
for  which  Ramore  was  famous,  and  the  abun- 
dant overrunning  jug  of  milk,  which  was  not 
to  be  surpassed  anywhere,  as  she  said .  Matty 
sat  down  with  an  odd  involuntary  conviction 
that  Mr.  Jordan's  magnificent  table  on  the 
other  side  of  the  loch  offered  but  a  poor  hos- 
pitality in  comparison.  Though  she  laughed 
at  herself,  we  know,  after,  it  was  quite  im- 
possible at  that  moment  to  feel  otherwise  than 
respectful.  *'  I  never  saw  anybody  with  such 
beautiful  manners,"  she  said  to  Colin  as  they 
went  back  to  the  boat.  She  did  not  take  his 
arm  this  time,  but  walked  very  demurely  after 
him  down  the  narrow  path,  feeling  upon  her 
the  eyes  of  the  mistress,  who  was  standing  at 
her  door  as  usual  to  see  her  sun  go  away. 
Matty  could  not  help  a  little  natunil  awe  of 
the  woman,  whoso  fierce  eyes  were  watching 
her.  She  could  manage  her  aunt  perfectly, 
and  did  not  care  in  the  least  for  Lady  Ilal- 
lamshire,  who  was  the  most  accommodating 
of  chaperoneSf  but  Mrs.  Campbell's  sweet 
looks  and  generous  reception  of  her  son's  en- 
slaver somehow  overwhelmed  Matty.  The 
mistress  looked  at  the  girl  as  if  she  considered 
her  capable  of  all  the  grand  and  simple  emo- 
tions, and  Matty  was  half-ashamed  and  half- 
frightened,  and  did  not  feel  able  at  the  mo- 
ment to  pursue  her  usual  amusement.  The 
row  back,  to  which  Colin  had  been  looking 
with  a  thrill  of  expectation,  was  silent  and 
grave,  in  comparison  with  all  their  former 
expeditions,  notwithstanding  that  this  was 
the  last  time  they  were  likely  to  see  each 
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other  alone.  Poor  Colin  thought  of  Lauder- 
dale and  his  philosophy,  for  the  first  time  for 
many  days,  when  ho  had  to  stop  behind  to 
place  the  boat  in  safety  on  the  beach,  even 
Matty,  who  generally  waited  for  him,  skip- 
ping up  the  avenue  as  fast  as  she  could  go, 
with  the  little  Jordans  beside  her.  Never 
yet  was  reality  which  came  truly  up  to  the 
expectation.  Here  was  an  end  of  his  fool's 
paradise ;  he  vexed  himself  by  going  over 
and  over  all  that  had  passed,  wondering  if 
anything  had  offended  her,  and  then  thought 
of  Ramore  with  a  pang  at  his  heart — a  pang 
of  something  nobler  than  the  mere  bitterness 
of  contrast,  which  sometimes  makes  a  poor 
man  over-ashamed  of  his  home.  But  all  this 
time  the  true  reason  for  this  new-born  reserve 
— which  Miss  Matty  kept  up  victoriously  un- 
til about  the  close  of  the  evening,  when,  being 
utt^^rly  bored,  she  forgot  her  good  resolution 
and  called  him  to  her  side  again — was  quite 
unsuspected  by  Colin,  lie  could  not  divine 
how  susceptible  to  the  opinion  of  women  was 
the  woman's  heart,  even  when  it  retained  but 
little  of  its  first  freshness.  Matty  was  not 
startled  by  Colin 's  love,  but  she  was  by  his 
mother's  belief  in  it  and  herself;  it  stopped 
her  short  in  her  careless  career,  and  suggested 
endings  that  were  not  pleasant  to  think  of. 
If  8h(!  had  been  Ie(%  in  amazement  for  a  day 
or  two  after,  it  might  have  been  well  for 
Colin  ;  but,  being  bored,  she  returned  to  her 
natural  amusement,  and  this  interruption 
did  him  no  good  in  the  end. 

CHAPTER  ZII. 

The  parting  of  the  two  who  had  been 
thrown  so  much  together,  who  had  thought 
so  much  of  each  other,  and  who  had,  notwith- 
standing, so  few  things  in  common,  was  as 
near  an  absolute  parting  as  is  practicable  in 
th  is  world  of  constant  commotion ,  where  every- 
body meets  everybody  else  in  the  most  un- 
likely regions.  Colin  dared  not  propose  to 
write  to  her ;  dared  not,  indeed, — being  with- 
held by  the  highest  impulses  of  honor, — venture 
to  say  to  her  what  was  in  his  heart ;  and  Miss 
Miitty  herself  was  a  little  silent, — perhaps  a 
little  moved, — and  could  not  utter  any  com- 
monplaces about  meeting  again,  as  she  had 
intended  to  do.  So  they  said  good-by  to 
each  other  in  a  kind  of  absolute  way,  as  if  it 
might  Ije  for  ever  and  ever.  As  for  ilatty, 
who  was  not  in  love,  but  whoso  heart  was 
touched,  and  who  had  a  vague,   instinctive 
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sense  that  she  might  never  more  meet  anybody 
in  her  life  like  this  country  lad — perhaps  she 
had  enough  generosity  left  in  her  to  feel  that 
it  would  be  best  they  should  not  meet  again. 
But  Colin  had  no  such  thoughts.  Ue  knew 
in  his  heart  that  one  time — how  or  when  he 
knew  not— he  should  yet  go  to  her  fwt  and 
offer  what  he  had  to  offer :  everything  else  in 
tbe  world  except  that  one  thing  was  doubtful 
to  Colin,  but  concerning  that  ho  was  confi- 
dent, and  entertained  no  fear.  And  so  they 
parted  ;  she,  perhaps,  for  half  an  hour  or  so, 
the  more  deeply  mm'cd  of  the  two.  Miss 
Matty,  however,  was  just  as  captivating  as 
usual  in  the  next  house  they  went  to,  where 
there  were  one  or  two  people  worth  looking 
at,  and  the  company  in  general  was  more  in- 
teresting than  at  Ardmartin  ;  but  Colin,  for 
his  part,  spent  most  of  the  evening  on  the 
hillside,  revolving  in  the  silence  a  hundred 
tumultuous  thoughts.  It  was  the  end  of 
September,  and  the  nights  were  cold  on  the 
ILAy  Loch.  There  was  not  even  a  moon 
to  enliven  the  landscape,  and  all  that  could 
be  seen  was  the  cold  blue  glimmer  of  the  wa- 
ter, upon  which  Colin  looked  down  with  a 
kind  of  desolate  sense  of  elevation — elevation 
of  the  mind  and  of  the  heart,  which  made  the 
grief  of  parting  look  like  a  grand  moral  agent, 
quickening  all  his  powers,  and  concentrating 
his  strength.  Henceforward  the  strongest  of 
personal  motives  was  to  inspire  him  in  all  his 
conflicts.  lie  was  going  into  the  battle  of 
life  with  his  lady's  colors  on  his  helmet,  like 
a  knight  of  romance,  and  failure  was  not  to 
be  thought  of  as  a  possibility.  As  he  set  his 
face  to  the  wind  going  back  to  Ardmartin, 
the  pale  sky  lightened  over  the  other  side  of 
the  loch,  and  underneath  the  breaking  clouds, 
which  lay  so  black  on  the  hills,  Colin  saw  the 
-distant  glimmer  of  a  light,  which  looked  like 
the  light  in  the  parlor  window  at  Ilamore. 
Just  then  a  sudden  gust  swept  across  the  hill- 
side, throwing  over  him  a  shower  of  falling 
leaves,  and  big  raindrops  from  the  last  shower 
which  had  been  hanging  on  the  branches. 
There  was  not  a  soul  on  the  road  but  Colin 
himself,  nor  anything  to  be  seen  far  or  near, 
except  the  dark  tree- tope  in  the  Lady's  Glen, 
which  were  sighing  in  the  night  wind,  and 
the  dark  side  of  Ardmartin,  where  all  the 
shutters  were  closed,  and  one  soft  star  liang- 
ing  among  the  clouds  just  over  the  spot  where 
that  little  friendly  light  in  the  farmhouse  of 
Ramore  held  up  its  glimmer  of  human  conso- 
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lation  into  the  darkness.  It  was  not  Ucro's 
torch  to  light  his  love — was  it,  perhaps,  a  so- 
ber gleam  of  truth  and  wisdom  to  call  the 
young  I..eandcr  back  from  those  bitter  waters 
in  which  ho  could  but  perish?  All  kinds  of 
fancies  were  in  Colin's  mind  as  he  went  back, 
facing  the  wind,  to  the  dull,  closed- up.  house, 
from  which  the  enchantment  had  departed  ; 
but  among  them  there  occurred  no  thoughl 
of  discouragement  from  this  pursuit  upon 
which  now  his  heart  was  set.  He  would 
have  drowned  himself,  could  he  have  imagined 
I  it  possible  that  ho  could  cease  to  love — and 
80  long  as  he  loved ,  how  was  it  possible  to 
fail? 

"And  mitst  you  bo  a  Scotch  minister?" 
When  Colin  went  home  a  fortnight  later  to 
make  his  preparations  for  returning  to  the 
University,  ho  was  occupied,  to  the  exclusion 
of  almost  all  other  questions,  by  revolving 
this.  It  is  true  that  at  his  age,  and  with  his 
inexperience,  it  was  possible  to  imagine  that 
even  a  Scotch  minister,  totally  unfavored  by 
fortune,  might,  by  mere  dint  of  genius,  raise 
himself  to  heights  of  fame  sufficient  to  bring 
Sir  Thomas  Frankland's  niece  within^is  reach 
— but  the  thing  was  unlikely,  even  to  the 
lively  imagination  of  twenty.  And  it  was 
the  fact  that  Colin  had  no  special  •*  vocation '' 
toward  the  profession  for  which  he  was  being 
trained.  lie  had  been  educated  and  destined 
for  it  all  his  life,  and  his  thoughts  had  a  nat- 
ural balance  that  way.  But  otherwise  there 
was  no  personal  impulse  io  his  mind  toward 
what  Mrs.  Jordan  called  **  the  work  of  the 
ministry."  Hitherto  his  personal  impulses 
had  been  neither  for  nor  against.  Luckily 
for  Colin,  and  many  of  his  contemporaries, 
there  were  so  many  things  to  object  to  in  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  so  many  defects  of  order 
and  external  matters  which  required  reforma- 
tion, tliat  they  were  1(*M  strongly  tempted  to 
become  8c«»pti(.»al  in  matters  of  faith  tlmn  their 
fellows  elsewhere.  As  for  Colin  himself,  he 
had  fallen  olf,  no  doubt,  from  the  certainty  of 
hiH  !x>yh(xxi  upon  many  important  matters; 
but  the  lad,  though  he  was  a  Scotsman,  was 
happily  illogical,  and  suffered  very  little  by 
his  doubts.  Nothing  could  have  made  him 
sceptical,  in  any  real  sense  of  the  word,  and 
accordingly  there  was  no  repulsion  in  Colin 'e 
mind  a;:^in8t  his  future  profession.  But  now ! 
He  turned  it  over  in  his  mind  night  and  day 
in  the  interval  between  Matty's  departure  and 
his  own  return  to  Ilomore.     What  if,  instead 
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of  a  Scotch  minister,  incapable  of  promotion, 
and  to  whom  ambition  itself  was  unlawful, 
he  were  to  address  himself  to  the  Bar,  where 
there  were  at  least  chances  and  possibilities 
of  fame?  Ho  was  occupied  with  this  ques- 
tion, to  the  exclusion  of  any  other,  as  ho 
crossed  the  loch  in  the  little  stream,  and  landed 
on  the  pier  near  Bamore,  where  his  young 
brothers  met  him,  eager  to  carry  his  travel- 
ling-bag, and  convey  him  home  in  triumph. 
Colin  was  aware  that  such  a  propositi  on  his 
part  would  occasion  grievous  disappointment 
at  home,  and  he  did  not  know  how  to  intro- 
duce the  subject,  or  disclose  his  wavering 
wishes.  It  was  a  wonderful  relief, as  well 
as  confusion  to  him,  when  he  entered  the 
liamore  parlor,  to  find  Lauderdale  in  posses- 
sion of  the  second  arm-chair,  oppobite  the 
mistress's,  which  was  sacred  to  visitors.  He 
had  arrived  only  the  evening  before,  having 
left  Glasgow  *'  for  a  holiday,  like  anylxnly  else, 
in  the  saut- water  season,"  said  the  gentlo 
giant,  **  the  first  I  ever  mind  of  having  in  my 
life.  But  I'm  very  well  off  in  my  present 
situation,"  he  said,  breaking  off  suddenly, 
with  a  twinkle  of  mirth  in  his  eye,  as  was 
usual  when  he  referred  to  his  occupation,  the 
nature  of  which  was  unknown  even  to  his 
dearest  friends.  , 

**  It's  ower  cauld  to  have  much  good  of  the 
water,"  said  the  mistress  ;  ♦*  the  boat's  no 
laid  up  yet,  waiting  for  Colin,  but  the 
weather's  awfu'  winterly — no  to  say  soft," 
she  added,  with  a  little  sigh,  **  for  it's  aye 
soft  weather  among  the  lochs,  though  we've 
had  less  rain  than  common  this  year." 

And  as  the  mistress  spoke,  the  familiar, 
well-known  rain  came  sweeping  down  over 
the  hills.     It  had  the  usual  effect  upon  the 
mind  of  tho  sensitive  woman.    <*  We  maun 
take  a'  the  good  we  can  of  you,  laddie,"  she 
said,  laying  her  kind  hand  on  her  boy's  shoul- 
der, **  it's  only  a  sight  we  get  now  in  passing. 
He's  owre  much  thought  of,  and  made  of,  to 
spend  his  time  at  hame,"  said  the  mistress, 
turning,  with  a  half-reproachful  pride  to  Lau- 
derdale ;  **  rU  beawfa' sorry  if  the  rain  lasts, 
on  your  account.      But,  for  myfelf,  I  could 
put  up  with  a  little  boH  weather,  to  sec  mair 
!  of  Colin  ;  no  that  1  want  him  to  stay  at  hame 
1  when   he  might  be  enjoying   himself,"  the 
I  mother  added,  with  a  compunction.    Soft 
,  weather  on  the  Holy  Loch  signified  rain  and 
'  mist,  and  everything  that  was  most  disoour- 
I  Aging  to  Mrs.  Campbell's  soul ;  bat  she  was 
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ready  to  undergo  anything  the  Bkiee  could 
inflict  upon  her,  if  fortified  by  the  society  of 
her  eon. 

It  was  the  second  night  after  this  before 
Colin  could  make  up  his  mind  to  introduce 
the  subject  of  which  his  thoughts  were  full. 
Tea  was  over  by  that  time,  and  all  the  house- 
hold assembled  in  the  parlor.  The  fanner 
himself  had  just  laid  down  his  newspaper, 
from  which  he  had  been  reading  to  them 
scraps  of  country  gossip,  somewhat  to  the 
indignation  of  the  mistress,  who,  for  her 
yiart,  liked  to  hear  what  was  going  on  in  the 
world,  and  took  a  great  interest  in  Parliament 
and  the  foreign  intelligence.  **  I  canna  say 
that  I'm  heeding  about  the  muckle  apple 
that's  been  grown  in  Clydesdale,  nor  the  new 
bailies  in  Greenock,"  said  the  farmer's  wife. 
**  If  you  would  read  us  something  wise-like 
about  the  poor  oppressed  Italians,  or  what 
Louis  Napoleon  is  thiAking  about — I  canna 
excuse  him  for  what  they  ca'  the  coo-cfe/a," 
said  Mrs.  Campbell ;  "  but  for  a'  that.  I  take 
a  great  interest  in  him  ;  '*  and  with  this  the 
mistress  took  up  her  knitting  with  a  pleasant 
anticipation  of  more  important  news  to  come. 

*»  There's  nothing  in  the  Herald  about 
Louis  Napoleon,"  said  the  farmer,  **  nor  the 
Italians  neitlier — no  that  I  put  much  faith  in 
those  Italians  ;  they'll  quarrel  amang  them- 
selves when  there's  naebody  else  to  quarrel 
wi' — though  Tra  no  saying  onything  against 
Cavour  and  Garibaldi.  The  paper's  filled  full 
o*  something  mair  immediately  interesting — 
at  least,  it  ought  to  have  mair  interest  to  you 
wi'  a  son  that's  to  be  a  minister.  Here's 
three  columns  mair  about  that  Drcepdaily 
case.  It  may  be  a  grand  thing  for  popular 
rights,  but  it's  an  awfu'  ordeal  for  a  man  to 
gang  through,"  said  big  Colin,  looking  rue- 
fully at  his  w)n. 

**  I  was  looking  at  that,"  said  Lauderdale. 
"  It's  his  prayers  the  folk  seem  to  object  to 
most — and  no  w(md(T.  I've  heard  the  man 
mysel',  and  his  sermon  was  not  bad  reason- 
ing, if  anybo<ly  wanted  reasoning ;  but  it's 
aye  a  wonderful  thing  to  mo  the  way  that 
new  preachers  take  upon  them  to  explain 
matters  to  the  Almighty,"  said  Col  in 's  friend, 
ri- fleet ively.  **  So  far  as  I  can  sec,  we've 
little  to  ask  in  our  worship ;  but  wo  have  an 
awfu'  quantity  of  things  to  explain." 

**  It  is  an  ordeal  I  could  never  submit  to," 
said  Colin,  with  perhaps  a  little  more  heat 
than  was  necessary.     '  *  I'd  rather  starve  than 
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bo  set  up  as  a  target  for  a  parish.  It  ia  quite 
enough  to  make  a  cultivated  clergy  impoBsi- 
ble  for  Scotland.  Who  would  submit  to  ex- 
pose one's  life,  all  one's  antecedents,  all  one's 
qualities  of  mind  and  individualitice  of  lan- 
guage to  the  stupid  criticism  of  a  set  of  boors  ? 
It  is  a  thing  I  never  would  submit  to,"  nid 
the  lad,  meaning  to  introduce  his  doubts  upon 
the  general  subject  by  this  means. 

**  I  dinna  approve  of  such  large  talking," 
said  the  farmer,  laying  down  his  newspaper. 
*'  It's  a  great  protection  to  popular  rights. 
I  would  sooner  run  the  risk  of  disgusting  a 
fastidious  laird  now  and  then,  than  put  in 
a  minister  that  gives  nae  satisfaction ;  and 
if  you  canna  submit  to  it,  Colin,  you'll  never 
get  a  kirk,  which  would  hti  worse  than  criti- 
cism," said  his  father,  looking  full  into  his 
face.  The  look  brought  a  conscious  color  to 
Colin 's  cheeks. 

**  Well,"  said  the  young  man,  feeling  him- 
self driven  into  a  comer,  and  taking  what 
courage  he  could  from  the  emergency,  *'  one 
might  choose  another  profession  ;  "  and  then 
there  was  a  pause,  and  everybody  looked  with 
alarm  and  amazement  on  the  bold  speaker. 
*'  After  all,  the  Church  is  not  the  only  thing 
in  Scotland,"  said  Colin,  feeling  the  greatness 
of  his  temerity.  "  Nobody  ventures  to  say 
it  is  in  a  satisfactory  state.  How  often  do  I 
hear  you  criticising  the  sermon  and  finding 
fault  with  the  prayers?  and,  as  for  Lauder^ 
dale,  he  finds  fault  with  everything.  Then, 
look  how  much  a  man  has  to  bear  before  be 
gets  a  church  as  you  say.  As  soon  as  be  has 
his  presentation,  the  Presbytery  comes  to- 
gether and  asks  if  there  arc  any  objections; 
and  then  the  parish  sits  upon  the  unhappy 
man ;  and,  when  everybody  has  had  their 
turn,  and  all  his  peculiarities  and  personal 
defects  and  family  history  have  been  discussed 
before  the  Presl^ytery,  and  put"  in  tlio  news- 
papers, if  they  happen  to  be  amusing,  then 
the  poor  wretch  has  to  sign  a  confession  which 
nobody" — 

»*  Stop  you  there,  Colin,  my  roan,**  said 
the  farmer,  *•*■  that's  enough  at  one  time.  I 
wouldna  say  that  you  were  a'thegither  wrong 
as  touching  the  sermon  and  the  prayers.  It's 
awfu'  to  go  in  from  the  like  of  this  hillside 
and  wciiry  the  very  heart  out  of  you  in  a  close 
kirk,  listening  to  a  man  preaching  that  has 
nothing  in  this  world  to  say.  I  am  whiles 
inclined  to  think,"  said  big  Colin,  thought- 
fully— **  laddies,  you  may  as  well  go  to  your 
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beds.  You*U  flee  Colin  the  morn,  and  ye 
OAium  andentaiid  w^at  we're  talking  about. 
I  am  whiles  diapoeed  to  think,'*  he  oontinned 
after  a  pause,  during  which  the  younger  mem- 
bers of  the  family  had  left  the  room,  after  a 
little  gentle  persuasion  on  the  part  of  the 
mistress,  *<  when  I  go  into  tho  kirk  on  a 
bonnie  day,  such  as  we  have  by  times'  on  the 
loch,  baith  in  summer  and  winter,  that  it's  an 
awfu'  waste  of  time.  You  lose  a'  the  bonnie 
prospeot,  and  you  get  naething  but  weariness 
for  your  pains.  I've  aye  beeu  awfu'  against 
set  prayers  read  out  of  a  book ;  but  I  canna 
but  allow  the  English  chapel  has  an  advan- 
tage there,  for  nao  fool  can  spoil  your  devo- 
tion as  I've  heard  it  done  many  and  many's 
the  time.  I  ken  our  minister's  prayers  very 
near  as  well  as  if  they  were  written  down," 
said  the  farmer  of  Ramore,  ^*  and  the  maist 
part  of  them  is  quite  nonsense.  Ony  little 
scraps  o'  real  supplication  there  may  be  in 
them,  you  could  get  through  in  five  minutes ; 
the  rest  is  a'  remarks,  that  I  never  can  dis- 
criminate if  they're  meant  for  me  or  for  tlie 
Almighty  ;  but  my  next  neibor  would  think 
me  an  awfu'  heathen  if  ho  heard  what  I'm 
saying,"  he  continued,  with  a  smile ;  '*  and 
Tro  far  from  sure  that  I  would  get  a  mair 
merciful  judgment  from  the  wife  herself." 

Tho  mistress  had  been  very  busy  with  her 
knitting  while  her  husband  was  speaking; 
but,  notwithstanding  her  devotion  to  her 
work,  she  was  uneasy  and  could  not  help 
shnwing  it.  **  If  we  had  been  our  lane,  it 
would  have  been  naething,"  she  said  to  Colin, 
pri>'ately ;  *'  but  afore  yon  man  that's  a  stran- 
g(.T  and  doesna  ken!  "  AVith  which  senti- 
ment she  sat  listening,  much  disturbed  in  her 
uiind.  **  It's  no  a  thing  to  suy  before  tlic 
bairns,"  she  said,  when  she  was  thus  ap- 
pi^alcd  to,  ** nor  before  folk  tliatdinna  ken  you. 
A  stranger  might  think  you  were  a  careliM» 
man  to  hear  you  speak,"  said  Mrs.  Cump- 
N'll,  turning  to  I^udcrdale  with  a  bitter  vcx- 
ati(»n,  **  for  a'  that  you  hanna  misecd  the 
kimk  half  a  dozen  times  a*  the  years  I  have ; 
kcnt  you,  and  that's  a  long  time,"  said  the; 
niotJier,  lifting  her  soft  eyes  to  lier  boy.  When  j 
sl»f  l<x>kcd  at  him,  she  remembered  that  he,| 
too,  liad  been  rash  in  his  talk.  **  You're  turn- 
ing awfu'  like  your  father,  Colin,"  said  the 
miHtrcra,  taking  up  the  same  thoughtless  way 
of  talking.  «*  But  I  think  different  for  a' 
you  say.  Our  ain  kirk  is  aye  our  ain  kirk 
to  you  as  well  as  to  me,  in  spite  o'  your 
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speaking.  I'm  well  aooostomed  to  their 
ways,"  she  said,  with  a  smile,  to  Lauderdale, 
who,  so  far  from  being  the  dangerous  ob- 
server she  thought  him,  bad  gone  off  at  a 
tangenf  into  his  own  thoughts. 

**  The  Confession  of  Faith  is  a  real  respect- 
able historical  document,"  said  Lauderdale. 
**  I  might  not  like  to  commit  myself  to  a'  it 
says,  if  you  were  to  ask  me ;  but  then  I'm 
not  the  kind  o'  man  that  bos  a  heart  to  com- 
mit myself  to  anything  in  the  way  of  intd- 
lectual  truth.  I  wouldna  bind  myself  to  say 
that  I  would  stand  by  any  document  a  year 
after  it  was  put  forth,  far  less  a  hundred 
years.  There's  things  in  it  naebody  believes 
— for  example,  about  the  earth  being  made 
in  Bix  days ;  but  I  would  not  advise  a  man  to 
quarrel  with  his  kirk  and  his  profession  for 
the  like  of  that.  I  put  no  dependence  on 
geology  for  my  part,  nor  any  of  the  sciences. 
How  can  1  tell  but  somebody  might  make  a 
discovery  the  mom  that  would  upset  all  their 
fine  stories  ?  But,  on  the  whole,  I've  very 
little  to  say  against  the  Confession.  It's  far 
more  guarded  about  predestination  and  so 
forth  than  might  have  been  expected.  Every 
man  that  has  a  head  on  his  shoulders  be- 
lieves in  predestination  ;  though  I  would  not 
be  the  men  to  commit  myself  to  any  state- 
ment on  the  subject.  The  like  of  me  is  good 
for  little,"  said  Colin's  friend,  stretching  his 
long  limbs  toward  the  fire,  *'  but  I've  great 
ambition  for  that  callant.  He's  not  a  com- 
mon callant,  though  I'm  speaking  before  his 
face,"  said  Lauderdale ;  **  it  would  be  terri- 
ble mortifying  to  me  to  see  him  put  hiiQself 
in  a  comer  and  refuse  the  yoke." 

*»  If  I  cannot  bear  the  yoke  conscientiously, 
I  cannot  bear  it  at  all,"  said  Colin,  with  a 
little  heat.  **  If  you  can't  put  your  name  to 
what  you  don't  Ix'licve,  why  should  I? — and 
OS  for  ambition,''  said  the  lad,  ** ambition! 
what  does  it  mean? — a  country  church,  and 
two  or  three  hundred  ploughmen  to  criticise 
nu%  iuul  the  old  wives  to  keep  in  good  humor, 
ond  tilt;  young  ones  to  drink  tea  with — is  that 
work  for  a  man?  "cried  the  youth,  whose 
mind  wao  agitated,  and  who  naturally  had 
8aid  a  g<w)d  deal  more  than  he  intended  to 
Miy.  He  looki*d  round  in  a  little  abrm  after 
this  rush  utterance,  not  knowing  whether  be 
had  IxiMi  right  or  wrong  in  such  a  disclosure 
of  his  sentiments.  The  father  and  mother 
looked  at  each  other,  and  then  turned  their 
eyes  simultaneously  upon  their  son.    Perhaps 
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the  xnistreBS  had  a  glimmcriDg  of  the  correct 
mcnniDg  which  Colin  would  not  have  betrayed 
wittingly,  had  it  cost  him  his  life. 

•*  Eh,  Colin,  eometimo  yeUl  think  better," 
ahe  cried  under  her  breath, — »*  after  a'  our 
pride  in  you  and  our  hopes !  "  The  tears 
came  into  her  e^'cs  as  she  looked  at  him. 
"It's  mair  honor  to  serve  God  than  to  get 
on  in  the  world,"  said  the  mistress.  The 
disappointment  went  to  her  heart,  as  Colin 
eould  see ;  she  put  her  hands  hastily  to  her 
eyes  to  clear  away  the  moisture  which  dimmed 
them.  "It's  maybe  naething  but  a  passing 
fancy  ;  but  it's  no  what  I  expected  to  hear 
from  any  bairn  of  mine,"  she  said,  with  mo- 
mentary bitterncFS.  As  for  the  farmer,  he 
looked  on  with  a  surprised  and  inquiring 
countenance. 

**  There  has  some  change  come  over  you, 
Colin,  what  has  happened?  "  said  his  father. 
**  I*m  no  a  man  that  despises  money,  nor 
thinks  it  as  in  to  get  on  in  the  world  ;  but  it's 
only  fools  that  quarrel  wi'  what's  within  their 
reach  for  envy  of  what  they  can  never  win  to. 
If  ye  had  displayed  a  strong  bent  any  other 
way  I  wouldna  have  minded,"  said  big  Colin — 
**  but  it's  aye  appeared  to  me  that  to  write 
in  a  kind  of  general  way  on  whatever  subject 
might  chance  to  turn  up  was  mair  the  turn  of 
your  mind  than  ony  other  line,  which  is  a 
wire  sign  you  were  born  to  be  a  minister.  It's 
the  new-fangled  dishes  at  Ardmartin  that 
havespoiled  the  callant's digestion,"  said  the 
farmer  with  a  twinkle  of  humor  in  his  eye — 
*  they  tell  me  that  discontent  and  mcesery  of 
a'  kinds  proceeds  no  from  the  mind  but  from 
the  mucous  membrane.  He'll  come  back  to 
his  natural  inclination  when  he's  been  at 
home  for  a  day  or  two.  I  would  na'  say  but 
tirogory'fl  mixture  was  a  great  moral  agent 
according  to  the  new  philosophy,"  said  big 
Colin,  laying  his  large  liand  on  his  son's 
shoulder  with  a  pressure  which  meant  more 
than  his  words;  but  the  youth  was  vexed 
and  inif)atient,and  imagined  hims<'lf  laughed  ' 
at,  which  is  the  most  dreadful  of  insults,  at 
Colin 's  age,  and  in  his  circumstances.  He . 
paid  no  attention  to  his  father's  looks,  but  j 
plunged  straightway  into  veliement  dcclara- ; 
tion  of  his  sentiments,  to  which  the  elder  jx;o- 
ple  around  him  listened  with  many  complica- 
tions of  fi'cling  unknown  to  Colin.  Tho  lad 
thought,  as  was  natural  at  hisyearp,  tliut  no- 
body had  ever  felt  before  him  the  iKjndage  of  1 
circumstance,  and  that  it  was  a  new  revela- 


tion he  was  making  to  his  little  audience.  If 
he  could  have  imagined  that  both  the  men 
were  looking  at  him  with  the  half-eympatby, 
half-pity,  half-envy  of  their  maturer  years. 
remembering  as  vividly  as  if  it  had  occurred 
but  yesterday  similar  outbreaks  of  impatience 
and  ambition  and  natural  resistance  to  ail  the 
obstacles  of  life,  Colin  vrould  have  felt  deeply 
humiliated  in  his  youthful  fervor ;  or,  if  he 
could  but  have  penetrated  the  film  of  soften- 
ing dew  in  his  mother's  eyes,  and  beheld  there 
the  woman's  perennial  spectatorship  of  that 
conflict  which  goes  on  forever.  Instead  of 
that,  he  thought  he  was  making  a  new  reve- 
lation to  his  hearers;  he  thought  he  wa* 
cruel  to  them,  tearing  asunder  their  pleasant 
mists  of  illusion ,  and  disenchanting  their  eyes ; 
he  had  not  an  idea  that  they  knew  all  about 
it  better  than  he  did,  and  were  watching  him 
along  the  familiar  path  which  they  nil  had 
trod  in  dificrent  ways,  and  of  which  they 
knew  the  inevitable  ending.  Colin,  in  the 
heat  and  impatience  of  his  youth,  took  full 
advantage  of  his  moment  of  utterance.  He 
poured  forth  in  his  turn  that  flood  of  immeas- 
urable discontent  with  all  conditions  and  re- 
strictions, which  is  the  privilege  of  his  years: 
To  be  sure,  the  restrictions  and  conditions 
surrounding  himself  were,  so  far  os  he  knew, 
the  sole  objects  of  that  indignation  and  scorn 
and  defiance  which  came  to  his  lipa  by  fierce 
of  nature.  The  mistress  listened,  for  her 
part,  with  that  mortification  which  is  always 
the  woman's  share.  She  understood  him, 
sympathized  with  him,  and  yet  did  not  un- 
derstand nor  could  tolerate  his  dissent  from 
all  that  in  her  better  judgment  she  had  de- 
cided upon  on  his  behalf.  She  was  far  more 
tender,  but  she  was  less  tolerant  than  the  other 
spectators  of  Colin's  outburst ;  and  mingled 
with  all  her  personal  feeling  was  a  sense  of 
wouude<i  pride  and  mortification,  that  her  bqj 
had  thus  betrayed  himself  "before  a  stran- 
ger." "  If  we  had  been  our  lane,  it  would 
have  been  less  matter,"  she  said  to  herself,  as 
she  wiped  the  furtive  tears  hurriedly  from  the 
corners  of  her  eyes. 

When  Colin  had  come  to  an  end,  there  was 
a  |musc.  The  boy  himself  tliought  it  was  a 
pause  of  horror  and  consternation,  and  per- 
haps was  rather  pleased  to  produce  an  effect 
in  some  degree  corresponding  to  his  own  ex- 
citement. After  that  moment  of  silence, 
however,  the  farmer  got  up  from  his  chair. 
*•  It's  very  near  time  we  were  a'  gaun  (o  our 
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beds,"  eaid  big  Colin.  "  I'll  take  a  look 
round  to  bcc  that  the  beasts  arc  comfortable, 
and  then  we'll  have  in  the  hot  water.  You 
and  rae  can  have  a  talk  the  morn,"  said  the 
farmer  to  his  son.  That  was  all  the  reply 
which  the  youth  received  from  the  parental 
authorities.  When  the  master  went  out  to 
look  after  the  beasts,  I^uderdalc  followed  to 
the  door,  where  Colin  in  another  moment 
strayed  after  him,  considenibly  mortified,  to 
tell  the  truth  ;  for  even  his  mother  addressed 
herself  to  the  question  of  '*  hot  water,"  which 
implied  various  other  accessories  of  the  homely 
Flipper- table ;  and  the  young  man,  in  his  ex- 
citement and  elevation  of  feeling,  felt  as  if 
lie  had  suddenly  tumbled  down  out  of  the 
stormy  but  lofty  firmament,  into  which  he 
was  soaring — down  with  a  sliock,  into  the 
enibracesof  the  homely,  tenacious  earth.  He 
wr!it  after  his  friend,  and  stood  l)y  I^uder- 
dulcVhide,  looking  out  into  a  darkness  so  pro- 
found that  it  made  his  eyes  ache  and  confused 
liis  very  mind.  The  only  gleam  of  light  visi- 
ble in  earth  or  heaven  was  big  Colin's  lan- 
tern, which  showed  a  tiny  gU*am  from  the 
door  of  the  byre  where  the  farmer  ^as  stand- 
ing. All  the  lovely  landscape  round  the  loch 
and  the  hills,  the  sky  and  the  clouds,  lay  un- 
scf-n, — hidden  in  the  night.  **  Which  is  an 
awfu'  grand  moral  lesson,  if  we  had  true 
sense  to  discern  it,''  said  the  voice  of  Liuder- 
d:\le,  ascending  half-way  up  to  the  clouds; 
•'for  the  loch  has  na  vanished,  as  might  be 
supposed,  but  only  the  light.  As  for  you, 
cHllant,"  said  the  philosopher,  **  you  hae  nei- 
ther the  light  nor  the  darkness  as  yet,  but  are 
aye  s<H»ing  miraculous  effects  like  yon  man 
Turner's  pictures.  Northern  Streamers,  or 
Aurora  IJorcalis,  or  whatever  ye  may  call  it. 
And  it's  but  just  you  should  have  your  day  ;  " 
with  which  words  Lauderdale  heaved  a  great 
H'^h,  which  moved  the  clouds  of  hair  upon 
( '.ilin's  forelu-ad,  and  even  schemed  to  disturb 
f..r  a  moment  the  profound  gloom  of  the 
night. 

*'  What  do  you  mean  by  having  my  day  ?  " 
t^ixvl  Colin,  who  was  affronted  by  the  sugges- 
tion. *'  Vou  know  I  have  said  nothing  that 
ih  !»ot  true.  Can  I  help  it  if  I  sec  the  diffi- 
(Miltit'H  of  ujy  own  |Hjsiti«)n  more  clearly  than 
you  do,  who  are  not  in  my  circumstances?" 
rried  the  Ind  with  a  litth*  indignation.  Liu- 
di-rdalr.  who  w:ih  wati'hiiig  the  lantern  glid- 
in*r  out  r.r.d  in  tlirou^rh  the  darkness,  was 
some  time  before  he  made  any  reply. 


*•  Vm  no  surprised  at  yon  callant  Leander, 
when  one  comes  to  think  of  it,"  ho  said,  in 
his  reflective  way ;  **  it's  a  fine  symbol,  that 
Hero  in  her  tower.  Maybe  she  took  the 
lamp  from  the  altar  and  left  the  household 
god  in  darkness,"  said  the  calm  philosopher; 
»'  but  tho^  makes  no  difference  to  the  story. 
I  would  na'  say  but  I  would  swim  the  Helles- 
pont myself  for  such  an  inducement— or  the 
lloly  Loch — it's  little  matter  which — but 
whiles  she  lets  fall  the  torch  before  you  get 
to  the  end  " — 

*•  What  on  earth  do  you  mean?  or  what 
has  Hero  to  do  with  mo?  "  cried  Colin,  with 
a  secret  flush  of  shame  and  rage,  which  the 
darkness  concealed,  but  which  he  could  scarce- 
ly restrain. 

*'  I  was  not  speaking  of  you — and  after  all, 
it's  but  a  fable,"  said  Lauderdale  ;  **  most  his- 
tory is  fable,  you  know  ;  it's  no  actual  events 
(which  I  never  believe  in,  for  my  part),  but 
the  instincts  o'  the  human  mind  that  make 
b.istory,  and  that's  how  the  Heros  and  Lcan- 
ders  are  aye  to  be  accounted  for.  He  was 
drowned  in  the  end  like  most  people,"  said 
Lauderdale,  turning  back  to  the  parlor  where 
the  mistress  was  seated,  pondering  with  a 
troubled  countenance  upon  this  new  aspect 
of  her  boy's  life.  Amid  the  darkness  of  the 
world  outside,  this  tender  woman  sat  in  the 
sober  radiance  of  her  domestic  hearth,  sur- 
rounded and  enshrined  by  light;  but  she  was 
not  like  Hero,  on  the  tower.  Colin,  too, 
came  back,  following  his  friend  with  a  flush 
of  excitement  upon  his  youthful  countenance. 
After  all,  the  idea  was  not  displeasing  to  the 
young  man.  The  Hellespont,  or  the  Holy 
!  l^och,  was  nothing  to  the  bitter  waters  which 
,  he  was  prepared  to  breast  for  the  sake  of  the 
[  imaginary  torch  held  up  in  the  hand  of  that 
j  imaginary  woman  who  was  beckoning  Colin, 
I  as  he  thought,  into  the  unknown  world.  Life 
was  l)eginning  anew  in  his  person,  and  all  the 
fables  had  to  be  enacted  over  again  ;  and 
what  did  it  matter  to  the  boy's  heroic  fancy, 
if  he,  too,  should  go  to  swell  tne  records  of  the 
nubh;  martyrs,  and  be  drowned,  as  Jjauderdaie 
.  said,  like  most  people  in  the  end. 

There  was  no  more  conversation  upon  that 
.  important  subject  until  next  morning,  when 
'  the  household  ot  Itainorc  got  up  early,  and 
'  sat  down  to  breakfast  Iwlore  it  wos  perfect 
'daylight;  but  Colin's  heart  jumped  to  his 
I  mouth,  and  a  visible  thrill  went  through  the 
;  whole  family,  when  the  farmer  came  in  from 
;  his  early  inspection  of  all  the  byres  and 
I  stables,  with  another  letter  fmm  Sir  Thomas 
j  Frankland  conspicuous  in  his  hand. 


C12  THE    DEBATE 

From  Thu  Kxamincr,  27  Feb. 
THE  DEBATE  ON  THE  STK.\M  UAMS. 
Tira  Tories  arc  said  to  lx»  jlroamin;;  of  office ; 
they  certainly  talk  like  uu'n  in  tlieir  elwp. 
They  are  impatient,  angry,  anil  lo«d,  but 
there  is  no  coherence  in  wliiit  they  say  ;  and 
\rhcn  asked  the  Minplost  quention ,  they  can- 
not give  an  intelligible  antiwcr.  To  make 
out  against  ministers  a  oast*  of  oppression  and 
cruelty,  they  dwell  on  the  urre«t  of  the  (^on- 

fcflerate  rams  on  the  eve  of  their  yoing  forth  'nnd  had  no  immediate  fear  of  dissolution  to 
from  the  Menn^  to  pri*y  on  the  men^ntile  |  quicken  ita  sense  of  national  honor :  and  it 
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parliamentary  nnmlMsrs,  and  a  day  of  reckon- 
ing at  the  hustings  is  at  hand.  If,  then,  any 
renl  case  could  Ixi  made  oat  of  such  an  as- 
sumption of  o{)preKsivo  power  by  the  execu- 
tive as  the  reeklcjis  and  eloquent  ezpcctantB 
of  office  pretend,  why  do  they  not  give  the 
Ilourn;  of  (Commons  an  opportunity  of  saying 
so  in  plain  terms?  That  was  not  the  way 
that  opposition  iK'haved  on  Lord  Clarendon's 
cjnspiraey  bill.     Parliament  was  then  young. 


marine  of  a  jteople  with  whom  we  are  at 
peace ;  and  to  prove  this  despotic  intention 
and  temper  they  dwell  ujKm  the  uffi?r  to  buy 
t))e  vessels  for  the  use  of  the  ndminilty  at 
their  full  value,  and  taunt  the  law  officers  of 
the  crown  with  not  havin;;  indicted  Mcesre. 
I^ird  for  building  the  A/nbama,  and  gutting 
her  by  stealth  out  ui'  ]>ort.  A  great  prinei- 
jile,  wo  arc  gravely  tuhl,  is  at  stsike.  C'on- 
htitutional   frcc^lom    is   in  jer»pardy.     With 


was  a  Parliauient  called  into  l)cing  by  the 
Cabinet  of  which  the  noble  earl  was  a  mem- 
l)er.  But  the  moment  it  was  shown  that  at  the 
dictation  of  a  foreign  government  the  Cabinet 
of  1858  was  tampering  with  our  launicipnl 
law,  the  doom  of  that  Cabinet  was  scaled.  A 
majority  of  that  Parliament  sits  in  the  l*arlia-> 
ment  of  to-day.  Tho  precedent  is  tot)  recent 
to  1>e  forgotten ;  why  is  it  not  followed? 
We  will  tell  Sir  Ilugli  Cairns  and  Mr.  Wol- 


Bok'mn  face,  Mr.  Walpole  warns  the  LIouse|pole;  because  they  cannot  cf>nvince  anybody, 
of  Commons  against  applying  to  international   not  even  themselves,  that  Earl  Russell  lias 


questions  the  principles  of  j;istice  witli  which 
W(;  arc  familiar  in  nninioiial  law  ;  with  an 
amusing  afiectation  of  lilK'nilism,  Sir  Hugh 
i'nims  likens  the  stoppage  ol  notoriously  un- 
lawful ships  to  the  ]>ower  formerly  assume<l 
of  issuing  general  warrants  for  the  seizure 
of  ])ersons  and  pajicrs ;  and,  outrunning  as 
usual  his  leaders  in  nujhness.  Lord  Rupert 
(.Veil  informs  us  that  it  is  an  evil  day  for 
I'ugland  when  Parliament  refuses  to  censure 
a  government  which,  at  the  dictatitm  of  a 
ioreign  power,  had  **sct  at  defiance  every 
Kifi'guard  that  tlie  law  had  placed  around 
private  rights.**  If  he  had  said  j>irate  rights 
there  would  have  Ixjcn  more  candor,  though 
not  more  sense  or  justice  in  the  farrago.  Can 
any  one  in  his  soIxt  senses  believe  that  if  the 
Administration  had  really  Iktti  guilty  of  any- 
tliing  of  tlie  sort  imputed  to  them,  the  House 
of  ( 'ommons  would  hesitate  in  sayhig  so,  and 
in  driving  them  from  their  places?     This  is 


made  the  blunder  wMth  respect  to  America 
which  liord  Clarendon  made  with  respect  to 
Franci*. 

But  there  is  absurdity  and  incoherency  in 
the  charge,  in  whatever  aspect  we  view  it. 
J^arliament  is  justly  jealous  of  whaterer  looks 
like  truckling  to  tlic  menace  of  a  foreign 
state ;  and  tiio  nation,  though  ready  to  waive 
many  a  punctilio  for  the  sake  of  prcserring 
peace,  is  always  tenacious  of  its  dignity,  and 
prompt  to  resist  dictation  from  an  overbad 
ing  neighbor.  But  then  tho  neighbor  mast 
Ix;  in  a  condition  to  overbear.  The  English 
people  and  English  Parliament  cannot  be 
workeil  up  into  a  rage  at  paulo-post-futurc  ex- 
pressions of  rcflcntment  on  the  part  of  a  coun- 
try whose  military  resources  it  believes  to  be 
well-nigh  exhausted,  and  which  is  still  writh- 
ing in  the  agonies  of  a  fearful  civil  vrar. 
Nothing  can  be  more  unlike  the  attitude  of 
Fi-anei>  in  ISfiS,  flushed  with  recent  triumph 


1.  ml  Derby's  Parliament,  and  it  is  five  years  .  and  full  of  men,  money,  and  arms,  than 
old.  Though  not  containing  at  llrst  as  man}- :  the  position  of  Finleral  America  in  1863.  If 
members  of  the  Carlton  Club  as  those  who !  it  be  not  a  Tory  secret,  which  we  have  no 
called  it  into  existence  ]n}\K'd  for,  the  ranks  !  right  to  ask,  will  Mr.  Seymour  Fitzgerald  or 
of  the  minority,  we  are  daily  reminth-d,  have  |  any  of  his  supporters  in  Tuesday  night*s  de- 


beiM) gradually  reinforced,  by  returns  like  those 
for  Southampton  and  Jirigliton,  by  the  defec- 
tion of  the  Catholic  j>arty,  and  by  the  change 
of  sides  of  men  like  Messrs.  Lindsay  and  Roe- 
buck.    Parties  are  thus  nearly  balanced  in 


Uite,  tell  us  what  there  was  to  be  afraid  of 
in  Mr.  Seward's  rhetoric  or  Mr.  Adams*s 
more  temperate  expostulation?  If  publio 
opinion  bo  with  the  building  of  buccaneering 
vessels  in  our  ports,  contrary  to  the  obvioua 
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meaning  and  intent  of  the  Statute  Law,  would 
not  a  trimming  and  time-serving  minister  be 
far  more  likely  to  yield,  to  court  its  smile 
preparatory  to  a  general  election,  than  to 
yield  to  the  feeble  frown  of  a  distant,  disor- 
ganized, and  disaster-stricken  government? 
In  other  words,  what  conceivable  motive 
could  the  Foreign  Secretary  have  had  for  act- 
ing against  his  conviction  of  what  was  right 
regarding  the  detention  of  the  rams?  Know- 
ing the  feverish  susceptibility  of  the  Ameri- 
cans on  the  subject,  ho  naturally  listened 
incredulously  to  their  earlier  statements  re- 
specting these  vessels.  In  a  spirit  of  courtesy 
he  invited  the  member  for  Birkenhead  to  say, 
on  the  honor  of  an. English  merchant  and  an 
English  gentleman,  for  what  foreign  power 
these  unmistakable  ships  of  war  were  in- 
tended, lie  received  for  answer  that  they 
had  Ixjen  ordered  by  a  Paris  agent,  M.  Btiv- 
ray,  for  the  Pasha  of  Egypt. 

Mr.  Adams  at  once  branded  the  story  as  a 
fable,  and  warned  the  Government  not  to  be- 
lieve it.  By  telegraph  the  question  was  asked 
at  Alexandria,  and  M.  Bavray  and  his  order 
were  unconditionally  repudiated.  Lord  Rus- 
sell ordered  inquiries  to  be  set  on  foot ;  but 
for  a  time  they  were  baffled,  and  he  did  not 
feel  him^lf  at  liberty  to  act  upon  surmise  or 
suspicion.  When  pressed  at  the  beginning 
of  September  by  Mr.  Adams  for  an  answer  to 
his  previous  communications,  be  had  no  choice 
but  to  say  that  up  to  that  time  no  adequate 
Information  had  been  furnished  to  him  on 
which  he  could  act,  but  that  every  diligence 
would  still  be  used  in  the  matter.  What 
sort  of  man  i^ould  the  American  minister 
have  been  if  under  the  circumstances  ho  had 
received  such  a  reply  with  equanimity?  He 
knew  the  fearful  havoc  already  wrought  upon 
the  unarmed  shippiag  of  his  country  by  the 
Alabama;  he  knew  that  the  El  Monassia  and 
El  Tousson  were  rapidly  approaching  com- 
pletion, and  that,  once  escaped  from  the 
harbor  of  Liverpool,  there  was  no  limit  to 
the  devastation  and  ruin  they  were  likely  to 
spread.  Would  he  have  been  worthy  of  the 
name  he  bears,  or  of  any  one  of  the  terms  of 
respect  in  which  oven  bis  parliamentary  crit- 
ics speak  of  him,  if  he  had  not  promptly  made 
one  more  earnest  appeal  to  our  Foreign  Office 
ag:iin8t  suffering  the  acknowledged  law  of  the 
land  to  be  evaded,  to  the  ruin  of  all  interna- 
tional friendship  and  amity  ?  It  is  admitted 
on  all  hands  that  even  then  his  language  was 
measured,  polite,  and  calm,  and  that  there 


can  be  garbled  from  it  no  phrase  or  word  of- 
fensive to  national  dignity.  What  more  than 
this  could  the  haughtiest  stickler  for  the 
honor  of  England  ask?  what  less  than  this 
could  the  envoy  of  the  pettiest  Conservative 
court  have  been  expected  to  say?  Mean- 
while, more  decisive  proofs  of  the  destination 
and  ownership  of  the  rams  reached  the  For- 
eign Office.  In  proportion  as  Lord  Russell 
had  previously  been  cautious  not  to  promise 
interference  without  sufficient  primCt  fade 
ground  to  justify  it,  so  now  he  was  prompt 
in  volunteering  the  intimation  that  he  at  last 
had  obtained  evidence  of  a  more  tangible 
nature,  and  that  the  "whole  case  was  conse- 
quently under  reconsideration .  A  week  later 
this  reconsideration  led  to  an  embargo  being 
placed  on  the  vessels  until  the  mystery  about 
them  should  be  satisfactorily  cleared  up.  A 
month  was  given  to  M.  Bavray  and  to  Mr. 
Laird  to  disclose,  or  to  devise  a  story  that 
would  hang  together  better  than  the  Egyptian 
tale  ;  and  on  tBeir  failing  to  do  so,  they  were 
allowed  the  opportunity  to  get  out  of  the 
scrape  they  were  in  by  realizing  the  outlay 
theretofore  incurred.  They  refused  to  give 
any  lawful  account  of  their  proceedings ;  they 
refused  to  sell  what  the  law  has  branded  as 
the  means  of  piratical  adventure ;  and  then, 
but  not  till  then,  the  ships  were  seized  in  the 
name  of  the  Queen.  And  this  is  what  is 
called  a  case  of  partiality  and  oppression,  and 
of  usurpation  by  the  Executive  of  unconstitu- 
tional powers ! 

Not  any  one  member  of  Opposition  ven- 
tured in  the  late  debate  to  hint  his  disbelief 
that  the  rams— of  which  the  order  has  been 
openly  confessed  in  a  Confederate  officio  1  navy 
report— were  Confederate  property ;'  and  not 
even  Mr.  Horsfall  or  Lord  R.  Cecil  had  the 
temerity  to  deny  that,  if  built  for  the  Con- 
federate Government  for  purposes  of  vrar,  the 
scope  and  intent  of  the  Foreign  Enlistment 
Act  has  been  violated.  tVell  then,  if  so,  what 
^as  it  the  duty  of  Government  to  do?  If  a 
breach  of  the  peace  is  about  to  be  committed 
in  a  particular  street,  if  credible  information 
is  given  upon  oath  that  a  conspiracy  exists  to 
set  fire  toa  particular  house,  if  deadly  weapons 
are  sworn  to  have  been  provided  at  a  particu- 
lar spot  for  the  purpose  of  being  thence  sud- 
denly snatched  up  in  order  to  maim  unoffend- 
ing citizens,  what  would  be  thought  of  the 
directors  of  police  who  stood  by  passively  and 
used  no  interposition  to  prevent  the  perpetra- 
tion of  a  heinous  crime?    What  is  meant  by 
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the  protL-ction  of  life  and  property,  if  the  fur-  "  kingdontf ,  the  only  one  in  Europe  which  can 
tivc  dtr^i^n?  of  eeltieh  and  unscrupulous  men  claim  full  kindred'  with  oureelvee,  is  Titihlv 
are  not  to  l>e  watched  and  baffled  whenever  it  =  ^n.^^'C  death  throe.  t=truggliug  for  life  with 

18  ToseiMe?  The  doctrines  propounded  by  "  ^"^V"  ^^^'^"^^"'^"^  ^"^  "^^/^^  ^'y'^'?"*  ^E^"!*^* 
,,  *,,.,,         ic-   ir     1  r-  •  "    a  Inc  who  answers  arr<'alis  to  lustiee  hv  the 

Mr.  A\  ali-olc  and  Sir  Hugh  Cairnn  savor  more   ^^,^^^^,^^  ^^.^.^^^.^  ^^J^^^.^  .,^  ^^.  Jj.^^^^^  j^ j,^j_ 

of  the  lawk^Fences  of  feudal  barhariBin  than  K-tP,  and  nicetK  a  rairioticdcfr|  air  by  ordering 
of  the  polity  of  a  civilized  nation.  The  Kx-  np  more  C'n^atK.  We  r  .mjared" Denmark 
ecutivc,  it  ie  eaid,  may  make  a  mistake,  may  last  week  to  a  rjuccnly  wu!iiun  dyin;^  aiuidft 
act  lightly,  fartiallv,  or  upon  insufficient ,  the  wolvee,  hut  the  c.ji:;iari:-t.n  did  her  injus- 
crounds  of  probability;  and  when  they  do  to,  "^<?-  '^'liere  is  not  a  Hitiinj  in  her  whole 
thev  ought  to  be  censured  in  the  strongest  lanl  ^^f^'^\->'^  ^•^^•"  "  .^^^V  mwI.  as  Italy  sent  forth 
'^  ,  ,  .        -  T>  *         T   *i      under  tlM-  tame  cireun^-tantcs.  nothm^r  hut 

guage  and  driven  from  power.  But  manifestly  ^,^^^  stern  siknce  with  which  strung  men 
it  is  impossible  to  form  any  judgment  regard- 'ggijt  ^^p  against  a  mv.rthdeSB  inevitable 
ing  thtm  in  this  respect  until  the  case  has  wrong.  Tfie  fci'ph*  s»l-  that  despite  the 
been  heard  in  a  court  of  justice  and  there  dis-  friiTiCiship,  togjiin  wineii  thiy  have  niiido  such 
postd  of.  To  ask  them  to  show  their  accuscTS  "  concessions,  dtVj  ite  tl:e  mueii-\auntcd  regard 
Uforehand  the  proofs  on  which  they  relv  as  <'^  f'"r(.i  e  for  its  <.wn  j  i.Mie  hiw.  disi.itc  the 
prosecutors  of  the  alleged'^iolato^Hof  tl;e  law,  ^^^  ^['^  intein^iiior.al  iu>tice  ..hich  higli.h 
',,,,,  ^         *=  ,p         1-      4.1      KilKTalt?  1  ToiL.-s  t-.»  (al.tluv  arc  anandoncd 

would  he  absolute  nonsense.     If  pending  tlie   ^^^  ^j,  ^,^/.  ^^..,^j,j   ^),„,i..p,,rj, .,,„,,,.  ^j,.,.  „,^ 

suit  by  the  Crown,  ministersshould  he  deemed  ^^^..j|.  j^  ^  f^^^.  ;„  ^,,i„.,,.  ^...^.^  y.eakntbs  iV  the 
to  have  luf-t  the  confidence  of  Parliament  or  of  ].^.t,l  t.xeu>c  U-v  >irntalitv.  aiid  tbey  aro  d.-ing 
the  country,  that  may  be  an  excellent  reason  tiuir  work  as  nun  wi.ose  \alor'i^  not.  like 
for  setting  up  other  men  in  their  stead  ;  but  <i<rman  fdelity.a  matiir  ofealoulatiun.  Tl.c 
it  is  no  reason  whatever  for  letting  the  rams  I'^Jg^^'^gr  '^vitli  a  gh>'.my  ^elf-rtslraint  that 
put  to  sea  or  ex(,nerating  their  builders  from  *^J=ir?t^ts  what  Rnglisl.ii.in  once  were,  c:.ll.s  on 
'.  1  ■        r         -ii-  1       J  J  iM       i     •     '  the  TOpulation  to  maintain  i>rder  and   trust 

the  penalties  of  a  willul  and  deliberate  in- 1  ^^^  ^^^^  |,^,^^,.  ^^  .^^  i>^,iiainent  ;  the  Premier 

fraction  of  the  law.  il:anks  the  Ih.use  for  i;ot  distrusting  n  general 

Mr.  Tlx.mas  IJaring  did  himself  very  great  who  has  failed  :  the  king  tells  the  people  that 
honor  by  his  manly  protest  against  the  motion  '  he  relies  on  <Iod  and  th.em  alone,  anil  the 
of  Mr.  Fitzgerald  and  the  arguments  of  his  army,  forcid  to  retriat  without  I'gliting, 
suyporters.  His  instinctive  good  sense  and  through  i-n«>\v-storins  and  c^-ld  such  us  do- 
good  fe«  ling  overbore  all  mere  considerations.  •^''*'>V^  }}''  R"».v  of  the  Niemen,  with  the 
of  partv:  and  the  majoritv  «.f  the  I b. use  of  J"^'"  j'^'^f  /'^^cei'  />vin  fatigue.  «nd  l.oi'w 
,.  »  •  .  ,  ,  '  1  .1  r  ^  r  1.'  1-  1  .  dropping  dead  ui.d-r  tie  snoW.  and  the  hit- 
1  ommons  justly  cheered  the  first  of  Knglish  <  ^^.^  c'-nvietioii  that  honor  and  national  cxi^ 
merchants  when  he,  though  a  Tory  and  sitting  once  had  both  alike  been  sacriliced,  still  strug- 
on  a  Tory  Fiench,  denounced  the  factious  im- 'gUd  on,  its  disripline  intact,  *•  the  lag^jei-s 
poliiy  of  driving  the  country  into  connivance .  springing  up  at  the  first  word  from  their 
at  wrong  on  the  emptv  pretence  thatour  honor  i  otfici-rs. 

was  touched  hv  some  idle  sallv  in  an  uncom-  ■ .    I^^;'"^':'"  ^^  I^»t,  and  SchUswJg;  Jutland  is 
municated  desf^tch  from  Mr'.  .Sewaid.     No  ,  J"^'^'^*"'^! 'l^':  "'f  t^.e  monarchy  «s  reduced  to 
,  *        , ,  , ,      ,,    .       ^         '  two  f mall  iblands  m  a  sea  frozen  for  half  the 

country  in  the  world,  as  Mr.  liarmg  truly  ..^j^^,  and  still  the  Danes  utter  no  word  of 
said,  has  so  deep  a  stake  in  the  recognition  tnaty  or  surrender.  The  army  is  massed  at 
and  obseTvance  of  the  correlative  duties  and  :  Diijptl  and  in  Alsen.  positions  from  which 
rights  of  neutrals.  lie  miglit  have  added,  I  it  cannot  retreat,  and  thore  awaits  an  attack 
that  no  couiitrv  would  Ik;  held  by  the  civil- ,  which  inur^t  end  in  maN^acre  from  an  army 
izi-^l  worhl  so'inexcuKible  as  Kngland,  if  M'""^^^'  '.'^=;  ^^"  "umbers,  and  backed  by  na- 
in  a  paroxyMu  of  party  madness  she  suf-  'Y''  with  thirty-hYj  tunes  il^e  Danish  fop- 
,  ' ,       -^  .  .  I  "i     •       .1         .     .    ulatiun.     JMnce*  in  the  Indian  mutinieB  eish- 

fend  those  rights  and  duties  to  be  set  at  ^^.^.^  th.ousmd  Kr.glishn.n  turned  at  Riy 
nought.  'agaii-.ht  the  population  ut  a  continent,  there 

has  been  no  such  ^pfctuele.     As  in  India,  too, 

.  ,.T't         ihrassailants  lirl  ai.«i  Uar  the  huporioritv of 

I  mm  The  .^iKK-tator,  20  Irb.       ^,.,,  i„jividual  Nnrll-uian.  and  exiel  isolated 

AXATION  IN1»I:R  AMPlTATIuN.  Dai.i.Mi  oli;eial>,  hiLMli.g  tJiem  out    into  the 

TiKitK  Kiiglishmen  are  oddly  made  wh(j  can    snow  with  tluir  wivt>  :ind  lamilies.  as  tlio 

read  the  uiiijy  tidings  IVwn  Denmark  without  a   Jliudostanets  hunted  Knglishinen,  leet  if  thoy 

stided  feeling  of  shame.     The  bravest  of  little  .remained,  the  more  luiinerouB  race  should 
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ngain  feel  compelled,  as  b j  a  mesmeric  force, 
to  render  them  obedience.  Day  after  day, 
the  Prussians,  and  the  heavy  allies  to  whom 
thcY  leave  the  fighting,  and  from  whom  they 
will  steal  the  spoil,  are  bringing  up  more 
troops,  more  artillery,  more  material,  for  a 
«jrrand  overwhelming  rush  acrols  the  Alsen 
Sound,  are  occupying Schleswig,  driving  their 
own  countrymen  out  of  llolstein,  ct)llecting 
peasant's  rafters  for  firewood,  ordering  in 
I)00t8  and  wheat  and  forage  and  beef  to  be 
paid  for  by  paper  warrants,  and  expelling 
newspaper  agents  in  order  that  if  at  last  un- 
suecesslul,  they  may  have  a  monopoly  of  the 
manufacture  of  bulletins. 

The  stick  makes  Prussians  good  soldiers, 
though  they  have  only  a  silly  martinet  for  tlieir 
commander-in-chief,  Diippel  will  be  taken 
though  every  Dane  should  die  before  the  works, 
and  Prince  Charles  will  have  the  glory  of  an- 
nouncing that  every  Prussian  who  helped  to 
win  a  struggle  of  thirty-five  to  one  will  be 
pointed  at  hereafter  as  **  a  brave  man.**  Do 
they  in  Prussia  point  in  astonishment  at  a  man 
who  is  brave?  Jutland  is  menaced  already, 
and  can  bo  entered  at  will,  and  Denmark, — 
though  Germans  are,  like  the  fiends  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  unable  to  cross  flowing  water, 
— may  in  a  fortnight  be,  as  a  nation,  extinct. 
Tiiere  is  no  h€»lp  in  their  proud  history  of 
nearly  twelve  hundred  years,  none  in  their 
freedom  or  tlieir  high  character,  none  in  the 
agony  of  courage  and  humiliation  with  which 
tliev  now  witness  the  probable  extinction  of 
their  name,  the  certainty  of  their  downfall 
from  their  old  place  among  the  nations. 
They  can  die,  it  is  true,  and  oo  die,  but  their 
deaths  only  fertilize  a  soil  better  fertilized  with 
dung  than  men,  leaving  the  victory  now,  as  it 
hat  been  ever  since  history  began,  to  the  re- 
lentless and  the  strong.  It  is  said,  apparently 
with  truth,  that  before  Oversee  a  Danish 
regiment  allowed  an  Austrian  one  U)  ap- 
proach within  a  hundred  yards  and  tht>n 
swept  away  a  third  of  them  by  a  single  dis- 
charge ;  but  even  self-restraint  like  that,  tin; 
Ia?«t  and  highest  quality  acquired  by  soldier- 
sliip,  is  in  this  case  valueless.  There  are 
<iermanH  to  spare  on  earth,  and  their  leaders 
are  flinging  them  away  as  if  even  they  re- 
g:irded  tlu-m  only  as  somewhat  slow  projec- 
lilfs.  Tho  frightful  haste  of  the  campaign 
will  cost  the  allies  ten  thousand  lives  in  hos- 
pital, but  then  to  these  military  despotisms 
what  arir  ten  thousand  lives?      They   have 
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not  even  to  pay  for  the  substitutes  tho  con- 
scription jienas  them  up,  and  as  for  opinion, 
correspondents  can  bo  expelled,  and  letters 
intercepted  and  read,  and  editors  imprisoned 
for  being  truthful,  until  opinion  has  ceased 
to  Ik?  an  executive  force. 

It  is,  we  fear,  still  vain  to  call  upon  the 
governing  class  to  vindicate  the  position  of 
Great  JBaitain,  and  arrest  this  course  of  tri- 
umphant violence  ;  but  they  may  reasonably 
bea»jked  to  spare  the  allies  whom  they  are  de- 
serting— because,  forsooth !  no  man  should 
help  another,  except  where  refusal  would  cost 
him  something — the  pain  of  dishonorable 
counsel.  To  judge  by  the  language  of  some 
of  the  jxipers,  Denmark  is  considered  unrea- 
sonable and.  violent  because  slie  persists  in 
fighting  in  the  face  of  hopeless  odds,  and  is 
advieea  to  unite  herself  with  a  great  Scandi- 
navian monarchy.  That  is  not  the  way  in 
j  which  Englishmen  regard  a  struggle  against 
overwhelming  numbers  when  it  is  waged  by 
themselves,  or  by  those  with  whom  tlu-y  sym- 
pathize. The  I)anes,  at  the  worst,  can  only 
DC  extinguished,  and  there  are  times  in  a  na- 
tion's life,  as  in  the  life  of  a  man,  when  con- 
ce8i«ion  is  simply  baseness,  when  there  is 
nothing  to  be  done  but  to  set  one's  back  to  the 
wall  and  fight  on  till  death  or  Providence 
close  the  struggle.  Such  an  hour  has  arrived 
for  Denmark,  and  Knglishmen,  if  they  are 
contentjto  stand  aloof,  may  at  least  in  decency, 
if  not  from  sympathy,  refrain  from  hissing. 
There  are  men  among  us  who  despise  Leoni- 
das  for  defending  Thermopylao  because  the 
battle  wasted  arrows  ;  but  the  nation  has  not 
yet  reached  that  point  of  philosophic  degra- 
dation. As  to  absorption,  let  Englishmen 
reflect  with  what  feeling,  if  beaten  by  coa- 
lesced Europe,  they  would  welcome  a  propo- 
sal t)  lx*come  a  State  of  tho  American  Union, 
and  refrain  from  suggestions  whieh  seem  to 
their  objects  apolo^'ies  at  once  for  treachery 
and  for  murder.  In  truth  they  are  but  ex- 
.  cusing  to  themselves  an  inaction  of  which 
I  they  are  half  ashamiHl ;  but  while  they  doubt 
J  and'  hesitate  and  wait  till  the  German  powers 
tear  ofl'  the  mask  and  compel  them  too  late 
to  intervene,  let  them  at  Itnist  give  to  men 
who  are  dying  that  their  country  may  live 
the  poor  reward  of  appreciation.  If  the  am- 
putation must  be  pi*rformed,  and  performed 
without  hoptj  of  recovery,  let  the  bystanders 
who  Quuld  stop  it  at  least  seem  aware  that 
amputation  involves  pain.  ' 
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AUSTRALIAN    POET. — SHADOWS. 


From  The  Athenaeam. 


From  the  young  Australian  poet,  Mr.  Ilenrj 
Kendall,  whom  our  readers  will  remcixibcr,  we 
have  receiyed  another  parcel  of  Terse.  Many 
persons,  we  think,  must  feel  an  interest  in  this 
singer  at  the  Antipodes,  whose  verse  has  in  it  so 
much  of  youth  and  strength.  Mr.  Kendall  still 
appears  to  find  his  best  ddight  in  sombre,  tragic 
themes.  Take  this  specimen  from  the  new  ar- 
rivals :— 

ASTARTE. 
Across  the  dripping  ridges — 

Oh,  look  luxurious  Night ! 
She  comes,  the  bright-hair^  beauty, — 
My  luminous  delight : 
My  luminous  delight ! 
So  hush,  ye  shores,  your  roar  ; 
That  my  Soul  may  sleep,  forgetting 
Dead  Love's  wild  Nevermore  I 

Astarte  !  Syrian  Sister ! 

Your  face  is  wet  with  tears  ; 
I  think  you  know  the  Secret 

One  licart  hath  held  for  years  ! 
One  heart  hath  held  for  years. 
But  bide  your  hapless  lore, 
And,  my  swect^ — my  Syrian  Sister, 
Dead  Love's  wild  Nevermore  ! 

Ah,  Helen  Hope  in  Heaven, 
My  queen  of  Long  Ago, 
I've  swooninl  with  adoration  ; 
But  couUl  not  tell  you  so  ! 
Or  dtu'cd  not  tell  you  so. 
My  nulifnt  queen  of  yore  ! 
And  you've  passed  away,  and  left  me 
Dead  Love's  wild  Nevermore  ! 

Astarte  knoweth,  darling. 

Of  eyes  that  once  did  weep. 
What  tftuo  out-wearied  Passion 
Hath  kissed  your  lips  in  sleep  : 
Hath  kissed  your  lips  in  sleep  ! 
But  now  these  tears  are  o'er : 
Gone,  my  Saint,  with  many  a  moan,  to 
Dead  Love's  wild  Nevermore ! 

If  I  am  past  all  crying, 

What  thoughts  are  maddening  me, 
Of  you,  my  darling,  dying 
Upon  the  lone  wide  ^T 
Upon  the  lone  wide  Sea  ! 
Ah  !   hush,  ye  shores,  your  roar  ; 
That  my  soul  may  sleep,  forgetting 
Dead  Love's  wild  Nevermore ! 

We  also  extract  the  following  sonnets  on  Byron 
and  Tennyson : — 

TUG  flTAN7Jl  OF  **  CUILDE  IIAHOLD.^ 

Who  framed  the  stanza  of  **  Childe  llaroM  "  T 

He 
It  v.;is,  wlio,  halting  on  a  stormy  shore, 
Knew  well  the  lofty  voice  which  evermore, 
In  grand  distress,  doth  haunt  the  sleepless  Sea, 
With  solemn  sounds !    iVnd  as  each  wave  did 

roll 
Till  one  came  up,  the  mightiest  of  the  whole, 
To  sweep  and  surge  across  a  vacant  lea. 
Wild  words  were  wedded  to  wild  melody  ! 


This  Poet  must  have  had  a  spcechleBB  i 

Of  some  dead  Summer's  boundless  affluence : 

Else  whither  can  we  trace  the  pasuoiMd  lore 

Of  Beauty,  steeping  to  the  very  core 

His  royal  Verse,  and  that  rare  light  which  Uei 

About  it,  like  a  Sunset  in  the  skies? 

ALFRED  TE5NT80N. 

The  silvery  dimness  of  a  happy  dream, 

I've  known  of  kite : — ^Methought  where  Byroa 

moans. 
Like  some  wild  ^If  in  melancholy  zones, 
I  passed,  tear-blmded  !    Once  a  lurid  gleein 
Of  stormy  sunset  loitered  on  the  Sea, 
While  travelling  troubled,like  a  straitened eU cmb. 
The  voice  of  Shelley  died  away  ttom  me  ;— 
Still  sore  at  heart,  I  reached  a  lake-lit  lea  ; 
And  then,  the  green-mossed  gladee,  with  mmj  ft 

grove 
Wherelics  the  calm  which  Wordsworth  med  toWvt; . 
And  Itutly,  Locksley  Hall ;  fh>m  whenoe  did  rin 
A  hauntingSong,  that  blew  and  breathed  and  blMr« 
With  rare  delights : — 'twas  there  I  woke  and  kBMT 
The  sumptuous  comfort  left  in  drowqr  cjea. 

SHADOWS.  ' 

When  the  children  are  hashed  In  the  ni 

And  the  swallow  sleeps  in  the  eaTca, 
And  the  night-wind  is  murmuring 

Apart  to  the  listening  leaves  ; 
Then  I  open  the  inner  chamber 

That  was  closed  fh)m  the  dust  of  daj. 
And  gently  undraw  the  curtain 

Where  my  holiest  treasures  laj. 

Sweet  spirits  that  may  not  slumber  ; 

Cool  shadows  from  lights  now 
And  the  echo  of  voices  sounding. 

All  sounding  for  me  alone. 
And,  blending  among  the  others. 

One  echo  is  softer  yet ; 
One  shadow  is  cooler,  deeper  ; 

And  my  dimming  eyes  grow  wot 

For  the  image  I  gaze  on  longest. 

Is  the  image  that  blessed  mj  youth  ; 
The  angel  that  lit  my  journey 

With  her  lamp  of  love  and  truth. 
We  travelled  life's  way  together 

A  little  while  side  by  siae  ; 
And  when  I  grew  fiiint  or  weary, 

That  light  was  my  strcngtii  aiul  gnida 

And  dearer  it  grew — how  dearer ! 

Till  I  watched  it  wane  and  ihde: 
And  my  angel  said,  as  we  parted. 

Be  patient,  be  not  afhud. 
And  when  I  am  sick  and  wearf 

With  the  heat  and  the  dust  of  the  dsy. 
How  the  sense  of  her  words  comes  oN 

Her  words  ere  she  went  away. 

And  I  ask  for  a  patient  wisdom, 

As  I  journey  the  way  alone  ; 
Till  I  tread  on  the  golden  threshold 

Of  the  heaven  where  she  is  gone. 
When  the  children  are  hushed  in  the  i 

And  the  swallow  sleeps  in  the  i 
And  the  night-wind  is  mnrmnring  i 

Apart  to  the  listening  leaves. 
"-From  WinUr  Weavingi.    JBy  AoMte  Ism, 
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UTTELi;S  UVTKO  AQE. 
Butcs  lh«  diiyi  of  Thti  Ofntltman'M  Maga- 
9%n$y%Vi^  the  ppi  S{>c€tatoni^  Ramblrfi,  Idleri 
%hA  Adt«ntiir«rtf  wbftt  tn  tdvince  hu  been 
mtde  !  Th«f€  ftr«  more  booki  than  ever 
titfof  e«  end  at  jpod  onet  \  ibe  quarterliM  tre 
Dtii  l*ook»  jomtly  compoitcd  by  ■i^vefBi  co-op 
vniting  Authorv*  mnd  conUin  pipfrit  oflen» 
n"i    :  -      the  Hpe  rwull*  of  •  wholf 

Til      -  nee  oi  rifficctioti  in  ^Tery  de- 

pirimcut  of  Icirmng.    Tbcmoni  •'«« 

fUtely*  ire  Imrdly  leti  able;  a;  •* 

irithoul  prejtidlcff  to  ibe  weekly    tiud  dtn 
new*pipcr»,  ^hkh   comm&Dd   iooie   of  Ti 
b«tt  ibbktn  tnd  writtia  to  Eagland  tnd 
Amcrici, 
it  w«8  a  bsppy  thought,  to  select  frooi  thia 
'ide  range  of  matter  the  b*tt  article*  b  etery 
tparimeiitt  arid  by  bringing  them  togetber 
a  new  work,  to  gif e  to  the  people  at  a  ter)- 
isoderaie  autn,  the  creaca  of  a  hundred  differ* 
ant  tnacceaaible  and  expentirt  magazinei  and 
papert.    But  ihiV  Mr,  Littell  ha«  don<i,  and 
done  BO  well  ai  to  hate  deterred  and  earned 
for    hlDtielf  the  thaiik*   and   eitceco    of  all 
irateAil  readera.     Our  readera  haire  dr   '    i    r 
aeen  the   ttereoaeopic   boiet   which   ^ 
h'  '    ry-fireto  a  hunch  -i,  »hich» 

tr-  I  :,  luroe  op  in  iucr .  ,,  rfbre  the 
tyt  and  preaent  liTing  picuirei  from  etery 
part  of  the  world*  Thia  (a  juit  what  Mr. 
littell  doet  for  ua  to  literarr  nattara.  iiia 
Lining  A$t  \m  ^  iteteoioopic  aeiiet  of  the 
laamed  and  literary  doingt  of  the  world. 
It  eomti  e? ery  week  with  a  nrw  aet  of  pie- 
turea,  rejecting  every  lidt  of  the  writing 
world,  ■clenu£ci  philosophical^  hlatork,  didao* 
tic,  critic alf  itatlttical,  poetic  j  ciarratite»  hi* 
ogi aphy,  ttoriei — in  ahort»  eTery  thing  except 
etupld  goodoeai  aud  amart  tmisoraJity. 

Out  of  lo  wide  a  Seld  to  lelect  with  Uite 
and  good  judgment,  requtrea  a  talent^  in  ita 
wmy^  quite  aa  rare  aa  that  which  produeet  a 
brilliant  article.  Etrery  plodder  cannot  i^lect 
wiiely.  It  demandi  great  induitryt  multifa- 
sioua  reading,  a  nicety  of  taite  and  tact,  which 
art  none  the  lea«  praiaeworthy  beoauie  io  few 
ibusk  to  praise  them*  Readera  are  an  un* 
grateful  aet.  They  acldom  think  of  their  ob- 
Kgationa  to  thoao  who  prepare  for  them  Uie 
endleta  treuure  of  the  printed  pagt.  Tbey 
teem  to  think  that  an  author  ^^  r-r-n  V^ 
ahould  be  grateful  and  aatJafled 


buy  and   admire.    But  thtre   Ii  for  tinMn 
naturei  a  payment  in  coin  1* 
preciout.    If  we  were  to  ex 
love  and  gratitude  which  y^ 

thorn  that  hate  companicd    ,,.l:.  „ ,,   -* 

teachenit  and  eince  aa  reverend  companiooaf 
we  fthould  scarcely  find  words  or  space  for  ihm 
fulnesa  of  the  offering  t  We  Ioyc  to  cberiali 
a  sense  of  unpayable  obligation  to  gre«i 
hearta.  And  tlirre  la  no  man  who  perfurmji 
the  humbleat  lervioe  in  the  realm  of  Irarnicg 
and  literature,  who  has  not  a  right  to  tba 
honors  and  gratitude  of  benefactor. 

Mr.  IJttell  is  not  pursuing  a  new  or  i 
As  long  ago  aa  1836  wt 
-ri  to  the  Miutettm^  a  wt*: 
7%e  Licing  Ags,  published  morj 
adelphia.    Tljis  wma  the  beginn 
ond  Merits,    We  know  not  when 
began.     What  a  period  betWe^ 
IS^Ol    And  what  a  *.r«aflure  la  ■- 
series  ttf  tolumea  made  up  of  tim  Iw  ;.. 
which  has   appeared  in  that  long  yr. 
more  than  twenty  years  t 

Of  TKt  Lining  Age  we  have  a  com  \ 
upon  our  sbelres,  and  we  find  it  uu 
popular  and  u»efuL     For  infalid*,  or 
I  winds  time  hangs  hfarilyi  and  *' 
10US  taste  every  day  ne^s  »t* 
source,  these  ^jound  fotumea  must  I' 
able.     For  those  who  resort  to  the  cuu 
summer «  and  wish  an  abundance  of  mij 
laneous  reading)  for  long  voyages:  for  ^ 
who  love  to  go  hack  to  other  yem  and  rtJ^t 
of  etenta  which   now  are  hlitaiiei,  huL  ihrn 
were  tranipiring,  we  can  c 
thia  unfailingly  interesting  u^.ct,    ^  * *.*  j  ^  /  ^ . 
they  grow  more  interesting,  not  oely  by  tii' 
progreuire  contenta,  but  hecauae  ti  -r  t' 
cede  &om  past  years,  we  find  itdeli^; 
hate   the  meana  of  r-    **'  :   i\    ., 
who  hare  full  seta  of  ; 
The  Quarterly,  and  who  cun  res  J  'uc  irt 
which  were  wriUeo   upon  the  appcsraa^  . 
Byron's  poems,  Scott's,  CnbbeV,  tiie  W 
Novels,  etc.,    know   how   deeply   %t\'.* 
thai  contemporaneoua  criticism  beccn 
ever/  year  that  lengthens  the  |  crltKl 
US  and  it.     But  we  muic 
iheepace,  farther,  in  Uiii 
we  perform  but  a  dut 
in  saying  that  w»  wv-i^ 
and  pity  liim  w!i> 
the  now  almoatliUii  i. 
Age- 


